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JOHN ANTHON, ESQ. 


Dear Broruer. 

Ir the present dedication be not in strict unison with the regulations of litera: 
ry etiquette, my apology is, that in affixing to these pages the name of my best 
adviser and friend, I am giving utterance to feelings too sacred in their nature to be 
_ trammeled by the mere customs of the day. Nor, indeed, apart even from 
every consideration of duty and attachment, do I see any good reason to abandon 
the course which I am pursuing, or to doubt tor‘a moment of its propriety. I 
might, it is true, have selected some more titled individual, and haye sent forth 
my humble labours under more imposing auspices ; but where could I have found 
one more ardently attached to the splendid exertions of departed intellect, or, (if 
a brother be allowed to express the opinion,) one better qualified to appreciate 
the genius and the taste of antiquity ? 

Allow me to occupy your attention for a few moments, in relation to the work 
which is here presented, and the improvements, if they deserve to be so termed, 
which have been made in it. . To the student who is desirous of an.acquaintance 
with the general features of ancient times, the Classical Dictionary of Lempriere 
has always been recommended as a safe and sure guide, and'so high a reputation 
has the work obtained, as to have passed through more’than twelve editions in 
England and four in our own country. That it is in many respects worthy of 
great commendation few will deny, since, from the direct bearing which it has 
upon the studies of the young scholar, it cannot but prove to him a valuable aux- 
iliary, while the man of general reading will be enabled to glean from its pages 
sufficient information on almost any point he may wish to investigate. hat it is 
worthy, however, of the blind admiration which many seem to entertain for 
it, or can be considered as accurate inmany of its details, no one who has bestow- 
ed upon it the same patient examination which I have done, will be disposed to 
afirm. Having had frequent occasion to refer the young student to the pages of 
Lempriere, | was often startled by the strange answers which a perusal of the 
work led him to give to questions that had been proposed, and having my atten- 
tion thus drawn to acloser examination of the volume, I soon became convinced 
that it was a strange medley of valuable materials and miserable trash, of correct 
information and careless conjecture, and, what was far worse, that the precept of 
the Roman Satyrist, which no instructor of youth should for a moment lose sight 
of, was violated on almost every page. There seemed, indeed, to be a strange 
pruriency on the part of the author, and one totally irreconcileable with his sa- 
cred profession, to bring forward on many. occasions what should have remain- 
ed covered with the mantle of oblivion. Often, in place of. stating important — 
particulars respecting an individual or a nation, some disgusting trait of moral 
deformity was alone mentioned, and it was thought fit information for the youth- | 
ful student, to call his attention to things which could have no other tendency — 
than to initiate him in the mysteries of heathen iniquity. 1 trust that | shall not 
be thought to have used too unsparing a hand in removing what was thus offen-— 
sive ; my only regret, indeed is, that I have allowed any portion of itto remain. — 
Worse than idle are all the efforts of the scholar, if moral purity be a stranger to 
his breast, and vainly may he toil in the rich mine of antiquity, if every step 
exposes him to some fatal damp, which may prostrate for ever both his principles 
and his happiness. , 
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it was with no small pleasure, therefore, that I received from a very respectable 
quarter, an application to edit the Classical Dictionary. Upon stating my opinion 
of the work, the proprietor, with great liberality, placed it entirely under my con- 
troul, and allowed me to make whatever alterations ! might deem proper. The 
incessant labour which a work of this kind required, no one can well i imagine, 
who has not had the evil fortune, I might almost call it, of being engaged in a si- 
milar undertaking. Every leisure moment which could be obtained from the fa- 
tiguing routine of Academic instruction, and from the two elementary works 
which I chanced to be editing when the offer was made for the present volume, 
has, I need not tell you how faithfully, been bestowed upon this almost Herculean 
task. Application, such as this, however, could not but prove injurious to health, 
and long before the end of the volume was reached, I was compelled to relinquish 
the original plan, and make additions only where they could not in any way be 
omitted. The result of al) this is that Lempriere’s Dictionary is here offered in 
a far less offensive garb than heretofore, and with such alterations as I trust can- 
not but prove useful. The plan pursued by me has been to enclose the add- 
ed portions in brackets, an arrangement which, though to some it may occa- ° 
sionally wear an awkward appearance, was yet the best and least ostentatious ' 
that could be devised. ‘The number of additions, many of which constitute en- 
tire articles, is above three thousand, exclusive of simple references from one 
part of the volume to another. Besides these, alterations have been silently 
made on almost every page, in the language of the original. ‘To some the addi- 
tions may appear so numerous, as to give rise to the suspicion that many things 
have been altered or added in the meve spirit of correction. ‘The answer to such 
is, that even now the work is highly susceptible of still further improvement, and 
that my chief fear is lest they who are well acquainted with these subjects censure 
me for having allowed so much to pass uncorrected. In making the additions of 
of which I have just spoken, little claim is laid to originality, if the praise of pas 
tient industry be awarded me, I shall feel myself amply compensated for the la- 
bours through which I have gone. 
The-most important headin ‘Lempriere’s Dictivnary, is that of ancient geography, » 
and on this the largest portion of my time has been bestowed. My principal — 
guide has been the excellent work of Mannert,* which is, I believe, little known 
in this country, and yet forms one uf the most valudble.treatises in this depart- 
ment of instruction. I have in almost every instance given him the pre- 
fereace to D’Anville, not from any wish to depreciate the merits of the lat- 
ter, but from a firm conviction of the decided superiority of the German scho- 
Jar. Mach valuable matter has also been obtained from the geography of 
Malte-Brun, and from the volumes of Dr. Ree’s Encyclopedia. » 1 cannot buat 
regret, however, that the work of Malte-Brun only came into my hands after 
nearly three fourths of the present volume had been put to press. The addi- 
tions made to the geographical articles in Lempriere will prove, | trust, the more 
useful, inasmuch as the parts of the original whose place they supply were writ- 
ten in a manner’ so utterly careless ahd inaccurate, as, in most instances, to bid 
defiance to any thing short of total alteration. 
As far as relates to Classical criticism or controversy the best writers have been 
uniformly consulted, and where the limits of the volume would not admit of any 
extended detail, a reference has been made to such works as will furnish more 
ample sources of information ; as often too as it was practicable, an account of the 
latest and best editions of Classic authors has been given, in addition to those al- 
ready cited by Dr. Lempriere. 

The Chronological table has been retained unaltered, except that the erroneous 


* Geographie der Griechen und Romer, aus nae Schriften dargestellt, von Konrad Man- 
nert, K. Bairiseher Hofr ath und Prof. der Geschichte in Altdorff.—In the year 1819, 6 vols. the 
last of which was in three parts, had appeared. The * must now probably be completed, and 
ghould consist of at least 9 volumes, making 11 in al 


o 
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mode of computation established by Dr. Lempriere, hias been rectified in a note 
at the end of the table, for the substance of which I am indebted to the Classical 
Geography of Dr. Butler, the learned editor of Aischylus. The table of mea- 
sures, &c. have also been retamed. x 

In addition to all that has been said, it is deemed necessary to state that in order — 
to make room for the new matter, much useless lumber has been thrown out of 
the work. Of what possible value can it be to the scholar to learn merely of one 


_ individual that he was ‘‘ a soldier,”’ of another that he was ‘‘a sailor,” of a third that 


he was ‘*a man of Peloponnesus ?”’ or what good end can it answer to crowd a 
book with the name of every petty village of Greece, unless that name be asso- 
ciated with some feature of her history ? ‘and yet all this was done in the origi- 
nal work on almost every, page, to the continual exclusion of valuable and in- 
teresting matter. gn" . 

~In the remarks which I have made respecting the work of Dr. Lempriere, I 
have been actuated solely by a sense of duty, not by any wish to deprive his 
memory ofthe honours which have been conferred upon it. To borrow the idea 
of the great critic of antiquity, he deserves rather to be commended for what he 
has done, than to be censured for what he has left undone. Far be it from me, 
therefore, to rob him in any way of the praises which are his due, 


“ 


Ille habeat secum, servetque sepulcro !”’ 


I have only to observe that if in any part of my present labours I shall be 
found to have fallen into those errors for which I have ventured to blame others, 
there may be some excuse for me in the fact, that by far the greater portion of 


_ what has been added was required at a very short notice, and the labours of one 


day generally went to supply the press on the next. Nor do I think that I can 
close better than in the words of a modern scholar, ‘‘ Lectores igitur etiam atque 
etiam oro, serio animadvertant gue sit operis moles, que difficultas, que tandem mo- 
lestie. Nisi aliqua in re gravius sit et pervicacius admissum, levioribus vitits et 
queis humana parum cavit natura pro comperto habeo vere eruditos veniam datu- 
ros; et quod uspiam in commune litterarum bonum diligentius aut felicius navatum 
repererint, equis illud accepturos animis et fausto omine prosecuturos.”” 


T remain, Dear Brother, 
e Your’s Affectionately, 


CHARLES ANTHON, 
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A 
CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE, a 


From the Creation of the World to the Fall of the Roman Empire in the west 
and inthe east. 


B. C.* B.C. 
Tux world created in the 710th year of the Julian The kingdom of Athens ends in the death of Codrus 1070 
period 4004|The migration of the Ionian colonies from Greece, __ 
The deluge ) 2348} and their settlement in Asia Minor 1044 
The tower of Babel built, and the confusion of Ian- Dedication of Solomon’s temple 1004 
guages mid 2247|Samos built 986 
Celestial observations are first made at Babylon 2234) Division of the kingdom of Judah and Israel 975 
The kingdom of Egypt is supposed to have begun un- Homer and Hesiod flourished about this time, accord- 
der Misraim, the son of Ham, and to have continued ing to the Marbles 907 
1663 years, to the conquest of Cambyses 2188/Elias the prophet taken up into heaven 896 
The kingdom of Sicyon established 2089} Lycurgus, 42 years old, established his laws at Lace- 
The kingdom of Assyria begins 2059} dzemon, and, together with Iphitus and Cleosthenes, 
The birth of Abraham 1996] restores the Olympic games at Elis, about 108 years 
The kingdom of Argos, established under Inachus 1856) before the era which is commonly called the first 
Memnon the Egyptian, said to invent letters, 15 years Olympiad 884 
before the reign of Phoroneus. « : 1822|Phidon, king of Argos, is supposed to have invented 
The deluge of Ogyges, by which Attica remained scales and measures, and coined silver at Aigina, 
waste above 200 years, till the coming jof Cecrops 1764) Carthage built by Dido 869 
Joseph. sold into Egypt by his brethren 1728/F all of the Assyrian empire by the death of Sardana- 
The chronology of the Arundelian Marbles begins palus, an era placed 80 years earlier by Justin 820 
about this time, fixing here the arrival of Cecrops The kingdom of Macedonia begins, and continues 646 
in Attica, an epoch which other writers have plac- years, till the battle of Pydna 814 
ed later by 26 years 1532/The kingdom of Lydia begins, and continues 249 
Moses born : 1571| years 797 
The kingdom of Athens begun under Cecrops, who The triremes first invented by the Corinthians 786 
came from Egypt with a colony of Saites. This The monarchical government abolished at Corinth, 
happened about 780 years before the first Olympiad 1556} and the Prytanes elected 179 
Scamander migrates from Crete, and begins the king- Corcebus conquers at Olympia, in the 28th Olympiad 
dom of Tro: 1546} from the institution of Iphitus. This is vulgarly 
The deluge of Deucalion in Thessaly 1503] called the first Olympiad, about 23 years before the 
The Panathenza first celebrated at Athens 1495! foundation of Rome ‘ 776 
Cadmus comes into Greece, and builds the citadel of The Ephori introduced into the government of Lace- 
Thebes 1493} damon by Theopompus 76Q 
The first Olympic Games celebrated in. Elis by the Isaiah begins to. prophesy 157 
{di Dactyli : 1453/The decennial archons begin at Athens, of which 
The five books of Moses written in the land of Moab, Charops is the first Tb 
where he dies the following year, aged 110 1452/Rome built on the 20th of April, according to Varro, 
Minos flourishes in Crete, and iron is found by the in the year 3961 of the Julian period 153 
Dactyli by the accidental burning of the woods of The rape of the Sabines 720 
Ida in Crete / 1406|The era of Nabonassar king of Babylon begins 144 
The Eleusinian Mysterics introduced at Athens by The first Messenian war begins, and continues 19 years, : 
Eumolpus 1356) to the taking of Ithome t43 
The Isthmian games first instituted by Sisyphus, king Syracuse built by a Corinthian colony 732 
of Corinth 1326)The kingdom of Israel finished by the taking of Sa- 
The Argonautic expedition. The first Pythian games maria by Salmanasat, king of Assyria. The first 
celebrated by Adrastus, king of Argos 1263] eclipse of the moononrecord March 19, according 
Gideon flourishes in Israel 1245] to Ptolemy 724 
The Theban war of the seven heroes against Eteo- Candaules murdered by Gyges, who succeeds to the 
cles 1225) Lydian throne . 718 
Olympic games celebrated by Hercules 1222)Tarentum built by the Parthenians 107 
The rape of Helen by Theseus, and, 15 years after, Corcyra built by the Corinthians ; 708 
by Paris 7 1212/The second Messenian war begins, and continues “4 
Troy taken after a siege of 10 years. Alneas sails years, to the taking of Ira,aftera siege of 11 years. 
to Italy 1184) ‘About this time flourished the poets Tyrtzusand = 
Alba Longa built by Ascanius 1162] Archilochus 685 
Migration of the Bolian colonies 1124] The government of Athensintrusted to annual archons 684 
The return of the Heraclid& into Peloponnesus, 80 Alba destroyed 665 
years after the taking of Troy. Two years after, Cypselus usurps the government of Corinth, and keeps 
ia divide the Peloponnesus among themselves ; it for 30-years 4 659 
and here, therefore, begins the kingdom of Lace- Byzantium built by a colony of Argives or Athenians 658 
demon under Eurysthenes and Procles __ 1164) Cyrene builtby Battus 630 
Saul made king over Israe} 1095)The Scythians invade Asia Minor, of which they 
The kingdom of Sicyon ended 1085| keep possession for 28 years 624 


* In the following table, I haye confined myself to the more eas 
For the sake of those, however, that do not wilt 


(A. D.) Christ. 


and convenient eras af before, (B. C.) and after, 
the exclusion of the Julian period, it is necessary 


to observe, that, as the first year of the Christian era always falls on the 47\4th of the Julian years, the number 
required either before or after Christ, will easily be discovered by the application of the rules of subtraction or addi- 
tion. The era from the foundation of Rome (A. U. C.) will be found with the same facility by recollecting that the 
city was built 753 years before Christ; and the Olympiads can likewise be recurred to by the consideration, that the 
conquest of Corcbus (B. C. 776,) forms the first Olympiad, and that the Oly:npic games were celebrated after the re= 
volution of four years. [This remark respecting the mode of computing the Greek Sipeyints. may lead to an errpy 
of considerable magnitude. A note is given on this subject at the end of the Chronological table.] 


x 


Draco establishes his laws at Athens 

The canal between the Nile and the Red Sea begun 
by king Necho 

Nineveh taken and destroyed by Cyaxares and his al- 
lies ¥ 

‘The Pheenicians sail round Africa, by order of Necho. 
About this time flourished Arion, Pittacus, Alceus, 
Sappho, &e. 


The Scythians are expelled from Asia Minor by Cy-. 


axares 
The Pythian games first established at Delphi. 


About this time flourished Chilo, Anacharsis, Thales,” 


Epimenides, Solon,the prophet Ezekiel, Msop, Ster- 
sichorus 

Jerusalem taken by Nabuchadnezzar, 9th of June, 
after a siege of 18 months 

The Isthmian games restored and celebrated every Ist 
and 3d year of the Olympiads 

Death of Jeremiah the prophet 

The Nemean games restored 

ee first comedy acted at Athens by Susarion and Do- 
on 


Pisistratus first usurped the sovereignty at Athens 

Cyrus begins toreign. About this time flourished An- 
aximenes, Bias, Anaximander, Phalaris, and Cleo- 
bulus 

Croesus conquered by Cyrus. About this time flourish- 
ed Theognis and Pherecydes 

Marseillesbuilt by the Phocwans. _Theage of Pytha- 
goras, Simonides, Thespis, Kenophanes, and Ana- 
creon 

Babylon taken by Cyrus 

The return of the Jews by the edict-of Cyrus, and the 
rebuilding of the temple ; 

The first tragedy acted at Athens on the waggon of 
Thespis 

cert J encouraged at Athens, and a public library 

uilt 

Egypt conquered by Cambyses 

Dolyevaisa 6h Samos: put ) death 

Darius Hystaspes chosen king of Persia. About this 
time flourished Confucius, the celebrated Chinese 
philosopher __ 

The tyranny of fhe Pisistratida abolished at Athens , 

The consular government begins at Rome after the 
expulsion of the Tarquins, and continues independ- 
ent 461 years, till the battle of Pharsalia 

Sardis taken by the Athenians and burnt, which be- 
came afterwards the cause of the invasion of Greece 
- the Persians. About this time flourished Hera- 

em Parmenides, Milo the wrestler, Aristagoras, 


Cs 

The first dictator, Lartius, created at Rome 

‘The Roman populace retire to mount Sacer 

The battle of Marathon 

The battle of ‘hermopyle, August ‘7th, and Salamis, 
October 20th. About this time flourished A’schy- 


lus, Pindar, Charon, Anaxagoras, Zeuxis, Aristides, _ 


&e. iu : 

The Persians defeated at Platwa and Mycale on the 
same day, 22d September 

The 300 obit killed at Cremera, July 17th 

‘Fhemistocles, actused of conspiracy, flies to Xerxes 

The Persians defeated at Cyprus, and near the Eu- 

medon f , 

The third Messenian war begins, and continues 10 

ears 

Raye revolts from the Persians under Inarus, assist- 
ed by the Athenians 

The Romans send to Athens for Solon’s laws. About 
this time flourished Sophocles, I{ehemiah the pro- 

het, Plato the comic poet, Aristarchus the tragic, 
eoerates, Thrasybulus, Pericles, Zaleucus, &c. 

The first sacred war concerning the temple of Delphi 

The Athenians defeated at Chwronea by the Beo- 
tians ‘ 

Herodotus reads his history to the council of Athens, 
and receives public honours in the 39th year of his 
age. About this time flourished Empedocles, He- 
lanicus, Euripides, Herodicus, Phididas, Artemones, 
Charondas, &c. 

A colony sent to Thurium by the Athenians 

Comedies prohibited at Athens, a restraint which re- 
mained in force for three years 

A war between Corinth and Corcyra 

Meton begins here his 19 years’ cycle of the moon 

‘The Peloponnesian war begins, May the 7th, and con- 
tinues about 27 years. About this time flourished 
Cratinus, Eupolis, Aristopbanes, Meton, Euctemon, 
ere the last of the prophets, Democritus, Geor- 
gias, Dhucydidgs, Hippoctates, &c, 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 
B.C. 


623| The history of the Old Testament finishes about this 
time. A plagae at Athens for five years 

0) A peace of 50 years made between the Athenians and 
Lacedemonians, which is kept only during six 
years and ten months, though each continued at war 
with the other's allies 

The scene of the Peloponnesian war changed to Si- 
cily. The Agrarian law first moved at Rome 

Egypt revolts from the Persians, and Amyrtzus is ap- 
pointed king \ 

The Carthaginians enter Sicily, where they destroy 
Selinus and Himera, but they are repulsed by Her- 
Inocrates f 


606 


604 


591/The battle of gospotamos. ‘The usurpation of Dio- 
nysius 

587} Athens taken by Lysander, 24th April, the end of the 
Peloponnesian war, and the appointment of 30 ty- 

582} rants over the conquered city. About this time 

577| flourished Parrhasius, Protagoras, Lysias, Agathon, 


Cebes, Telestes, &c. 

Cyrus the Younger killed at Cunaxa, The glorious 
retreat of the 10,000 Greeks, and the expulsion of 
the 30 tyrants from Athens by Thrasybulus ~ 

Socrates put to death 

Agesilaus, of ;Lacedemon’s, expedition into Asia 

‘against the Persians. The age of Xenophon, Cte- 
sias, Zeuxis, Antisthenes, Evagoras, Aristrppus of 
Cyrene, and Archytas : 

The Corinthian war begun by the alliance of the 
Athenians, Thebans, Corinthians, and Argives, 
against Lacedgemon 

The Lacedemonians, under Pisander, defeated by Co- 
non at Cnidus; and, a few days after, the allies are 
defeated at Coronea, by Agesilaus 

'| The battle of Allia, July 17th, and the taking of Rome 
by the Gauls € 

Dionysius besieges Rhegium and takes it after 11 
months. About this time flourished Plato, Philoxe- 
nus, Damon, Pythias, Iphicrates, &c. 

The Greek cities of Asia tributary to Persia, by the 
peace of Antalcidas, between the Lacedemonians 
and Persians , 

| The war of Cyprus finished by a treaty, after it had 
continued two years 

The Lacedzemonians defeated in a sea-fight at Naxos, 
September 20th, by Chabrias. About this time 
laus, Diogenes the cynic, &c. ; 

Artaxerxes sends an army under Pharnabazus, with 
20,000 Greeks, commanded by Iphicrates 


504) monians are defeated by Kpaminondas, the gene- 
498) ral of the Thebans ] 

493} The Messenians, after a’ banishment of $00 years, re- 
490) turn to Peloponnesus 


One ef the consuls at Rome elected from the Plebeians 
The battle of Mantinea gained by Epaminondas a 
year after the death of Pelopidas 


the governors of Lesser Asia revolt from Persia 

The Athenians are defeated at Methone, the first bat- 
tle that Philip of Macedon ever wonin Greece 

‘Dionysius the Younger is expelled from Syracuse by 
Dion. The second Sacred War begins, on the tem- 
pleof Delphi being attacked by the Phoceans 

Dion put to death, and Syracuse governed seven years 
by tyrants. About this time flourished Eudoxus, 
Lycurgus, Ibis, Theopompus, Ephorus, Datames, 
Philomelus, &¢. 

The Phoceans, under Onomarchus, are defeated in 
Thesssaly by Philip 

Egypt is conquered by Ochus 

The Sacred War is finished by Philip taking al] the 
cities of the Phoceans 


ears’ banishment | 


The Carthaginians defeated by Timoleon near Agri- 
gentum. About this time flourished Speusippus, 
Protogenes, Aristotle, /Eschines, Xenocrates, I e- 
mosthenes, Phocian, Mamercus, Icetas, Stilpo, De- 
mades ‘ . 

The battle of Cheronza, August 2, where Philip de- 
feats the Athenians and Thebans ‘ 

Philip of Macedon killed by Pausanias- His son 
Alexander, on the following year, enters Greece, 
destroys Thebes, &c. 

The battle of the Granicus, 23d of May 

The battle of Issus in October ' 

Tyre and Egypt conquered by the Macedonian prince, 

431} and Alexandria built 


Agesilaus assists Tachos, king of Egypt. Some of 


Dionysius recovers the tyranny of Syracuse, after 10. 


Timoleon recovers Syracuse, and banishes the tyrant 


B.C, 


430 


596 


395 


394 
890 


388 


387 
385 


flourished Philistus, {seeus, Isocrates, Arete, Philo- 


377 
374 


The battle of Leuctra, July 8th, where the Laceda- | 


871 


370 
367 


363 
362 
360 


333) 


GHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 
B. 0. 


The battle of Arbela, October 2d 


Alexander's expedition against Porus. About this, , 


time flourished Apelles, Callisthenes, Bagoas, Par- 
menio, Philotas, Memnon, Dinocrates, Valippus, 
Hyperides, Philetus, Lysippus, Menedemus, &c. 

Alexander dies onthe 2ist of April. His empire is 
divided into four kingdoms. The Samian war, and 
the reign of the Ptolemies in Egypt 


Polysperchon publishes a general liberty to all the. 


Greek cities. The age of Praxiteles, Crates, 
Theophrastus, Menander, Demetrius, Dinarchus, 
Polemon, Neoptolemus, Perdiccas, Leosthenes 
Syracuse and Sicily usurped by Agathocles. Deme- 
trius Phalerens governs Athens for 10 years 
Eumenes delivered to Antigonus by his arma 


Seleucus takes Babylon, and here the beginning of the’ 


era of the Seleucide 

The conquests of Agathocles in Africa 

Democracy established at Athens by Demetrius Po- 
liocertes ; 

The title of kings first assumed by the successors of 
Alexander 

The battle of Ipsus, where Antigonus is defeated and 
killed by Ptolemy, Seleucus, Lysimachus, and Cas- 
sander. About this time flourished Zeno, Pyrrho, 
Philemon, Megasthenes, Crantor, &c. 

Athens taken by Demetrius Poliorcetes, after a year's 


siege 

The est sun-dial erected at Rome by Papirias Cur- 
sor, and the time first divided into hours 

Seleucus, about this time, built about 40 cities in Asia, 
which he peopled with different nations. The 
age of Euclid the mathematician, Arcesilaus, Epi- 
curus, Bion, Timocharis, EKrasistratys, Aristyllus, 
Strato, Zenodotus, Arsinoe, Lachares, &c 

The Athenians reyolt from Demetrius 

8 ie expelled from Macedon by LAS ada 
he Pharos of Alexandria built: The Septuagint 
supposed to be translated about this time 

Lysimachus defeated and killed by Seleucus. The 

_ Tarentine war begins, and continues 10 years. The 
Achean league begins 

Pyrrhus, of Epirus, goes to Italy, to assist the Taren- 
tines 

The Gauls, under Brennus, are cut to pieces near the 

_ temple of Delphi. About this time flourished Dio- 
nysius the astronomer, Sostratus, Theocritus, Dio- 
nysius Heracleotes, Philo, Aratus, Lycophron, Per- 
seus, &c. . 

Pyrrhus, defeated by Curius, retires to Epirus 

The first coining of silver at Rome « 

Athens taken by Antigonus Gonatas, who keeps it 
12 years 


The first Punic warbegins, and continues for23 years. _ 


The chronology of the Arundelian Marbles com- 
osed. About this time flourished Lycon,, Crates, 


erosus, Hermachus, Helenus, Clinias, Aristotimus, 


ic. 

Antiochus Soter defeated at Sardis by Eumenes of 
Pergamus ‘ 

The Carthaginian fleet defeated by Duilius . 

Regulus defeated by Xantippus: Athens is restored 
to liberty by Antigonus we 

Aratus persuades the people of Sicyon to join the 
Achwan league. About this time flourished Clean- 
thes, Homer junior, Manetho, Timeus, Callimachus, 
Zoilus, Duris, Neanthes, Ctesibius, Sosibius, Hiero- 
nymus, Hanuo, Laodice, Lysia, Ariobarzanes 

The Parthians under Arsaceg, and. the Bactrians un- 
der Theodotus, revolt from the Macedonians 

The sea-fight of Drepanum 

The citadel of Corinth taken by Aratus, 12th of Au- 


ust 
Age king of Sparta, put to death for attempting to 
settle an Agrarian law. About thie period flourish- 
ed Antigonus Carystius, Conon of Samos, Eratos- 
thane ro Honive of Perga, Lacydes, Amilcar, 
Agesilaus the ephor, &c. 
Plays first acted at Rome, being those of Livius An- 
dronicus 
Amilcar passes with an army to Spain, with Annibal 
his son : 
The temple of Janus shut at Rome, the first time 
since Numa 
The Sardinian war begins, and continues three 
ears : 
Orginal manuscripts fof ANschylus, Euripides, and 
Sophocles, lent by the Athenians to Ptolemy for a 
pledge of 15 talents : at 
The first divorce known at Rome, by Sp. Carvilius. 
Sardinia and Corsica conquered 


and Corinth 

The war between Cleomenes and Aratus begins, and 
continues tor five years \ 

$27|The colossus of Rhodes thrown down by an earth= 

quake. The Romans first cross the Po, pursuing 

the Gauls, who had entered Italy. About this time 
flourished Chrysippus, Polystraius, Kuphorion, Ar- 
ichimedes, Valerius Messaia, C, Nevius, Aristar- 
chus, Apollonius, Philocorus, Aristo Cens, Fabius 
Pictor, the first Roman: historian, Phylarchus, Ly- 
siades, Agro, &¢. 

The battle of Sellasia 


323 


ans, assisted by Philip 
Saguntum taken by Annibal 
312|The second Punic war begins, and continues 17 years 
309} The battle of the lake Thrasymenus, and, next year, 
that of Cannw, May 21 
307)The Romans begin the auxiliary war against Philip 
in Epirus, which is continued by intervals for 14 
306} years 
Syracuse taken by Marcellus, after a siege of three 
years 
Philopemen defeats Machanidos at Mantinea 
801] Asdrubal is defeated. About this time flourished Plau- 
tus, Archagathus, Evander, Teleclus, Hermippus, 
296| Zeno, Sotion, Ennius, Hieronymus of Syracuse, 
Tlepolemus, Epicydes - 
293|The battle of Zama _— - $ 
athe first Macedonian war begins, and continues near 
ears 


The battle of Panius, where Antiochus defeats Seo- 


pas 

The battle of Cynoscephale, where Philip is defeated 

The war of Antiochus the Great begins, and conti- 
nues three years 

Lacedemon joined to the Achzan league by Phi- 
lopeemen 

The luxuries of Asia brought to Rome in the spoils of 
Antiochus 

The laws of Lycurgus abrogated for a while.at Sparta 
by Pilopemen 

Anuiochus the Great defeated and killd in Media. 
About this time flourished Aristophanes of Byzan- 
tium, Asclepiades, Tegula, GC, Lelius, Aristonymus, 
Hegesinus, Diogenes the stoic, Critolaus, Masinis- 
sa, the Scipios, the Gracchi, Thoas, &c. 

A war, which continues for one year, between Eus 
menes and Prusias, till the death of Annibal 

Philopemen defeated and killed by Dinocrates 

Numa’s books found ima stone cofin at Rome 

Perseus sends his ambassadors to Carthage 

Ptolemy’s general’s defeated by Antiochus, ina battle 
between Pelusium and Mount Cassius, The second 
Macedonian war 

The battle of Pydna, andthe fall of the Macedonian 
empire. About this period flourished Attalus the 
astronomer, Metrodorus, Terence, Crates, Polybius, 
Pacuvius, Hipparchus, Heraclides, Oarneades, Aris- 
tarchus, &c. 

The first library erected at Rome, with books ebtain-- 
ed from the plunderof Macedonia 

Terence’s Andria first acted at Rome 

Time measared out at Rome by a water machine, in- 
vented by Scipio Nasica, 134 years after the intro- 
duction of sun-dials 

Andriscus, the Pseudophilip, assumes the royalty in 
Macedon 


ander Balas 
The third Punic war begins. Prusias, king of Bithy- 
nia, put to death by his son Nicomedes 
The Romans make war against the Achaans, wiich 
is finished next year by Mummius 
Carthage is destroyed by Scipio, and Corinth by 
Muininius 
Viriathus is defeated by Lelius, in Spain 
The war of Numantia begins, and continues for eight 
ears 
The Roman army of 30,000, under Mancinus, is de- 
feated by 4000 Numantines N 
Restoration of learning at Alexandria, and universal 
atronage offered to all learned men by Ptolemy 
hyscon. The age of Satyrus, Aristobulus, Lucias 
Accius, Mnaseas, Antipater, Diodorts the peripate- 
tic, Nicander, Ctesibins, Sarpedon, Micipsa, &c. 
The famous embassy of Scipio, Metellus, Mummius, 
and Paneetius, into Egypt, Syria, and Greece’ , 
The history-of the Apocrypha ends- Fhe §vtyiley 
War in Sicily, begins, apd ctntiaues for threo yeaty 


B.C 
331{The Roman Ambassadors firgt appeared at Athens 


167 
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1§2 
150 
149 
148 


ive 
146 


141 
185 


Demetrius king of Syria, defeatedand killed by Alex- — 


Ast 


13f 
tay 


= 
xu 


Nomantia taken. Vergamus annexed to the Roman 
empire 

Antiochus Sidetes killed by Phraates. Antiochus de- 
feated by Perpenna 

Demetrius Nicator defeated at Damascus by Alex- 
ander Zebina ‘ 

‘Fhe Romans make war against the pirates of the Ba- 
leares, Carthage is rebuilt by order of the Roman 
senate s ‘ 4 

C. Gracchus killed ] 

Dalmatia conquered by Metellus 

Cleopatra assumes the government of Egypt. The 
age of Erymneus, Athenion, Artemidorus, Clito- 
machus, Apollonius, Herodicus, L. Czlius, Castor, 
Menecrates, Lucilius, &c. : 

The Jugurthine war begins, and continues for five 
years 

The famous sumptuary law at Rome, which limited 
the expenses of eating every day 

The Teutones and Cimbri begin the war against 
Rome, and continue it for eight years 

The Teutones defeat 30,000 Romans on the banks of 
the Rhone 

The Teutones defeated by C. Marius at Aque Sex- 
tie 

The Cimbri defeated by Marius and Catulus 

Dolabella conquers Lusitania 

Cyrene left by Ptolemy Apion to the Romans 

The Social war begins, and continues thfee years, till 
finished by Sylla 

The Mithridatic war begins, and continues 26 years 

The ciyil wars of Marius and Syllabegin and continue 
six years 

Syla conquers Athens, and sends its valuable libraries 
to Rome , 

Young Marius is defeated by Sylla, who is made dic- 
tator 

The death of Sylla. About this time flourished Phi- 
lo, Charmidas, Asclepiades, Apellicon, L. Sisenna, 

Alexander Polyhistor, Plotius Gallus, Diotimus, Ze- 
no, Hortensius, Archias, Posidonivs, Geminus, é&c. 
Bithynia left by Nicomedes to the Romans 
The Servile war, under Spartacus, begins, and, two 
ph after, the rebel general is defeated and killed 
y Pompey and Crassus 
Mithridates and Tigranes defeated by Lucullus 
Mithridates conquered by Pompey in a night battle. 


Crete is subdued by Metellus, after'a war.of two — 


ears ‘ 

The reign of the Seleucide ends in Syria on the con- 
quest of the country by Pompey 

Catiline’s conspiracy detected by Cicero.. Mithri- 
dates kills himself 

The first triumvirate in the persons of J. Caesar, Pom- 
pey and Crassus. About this time flourished Apol- 
Yonius of Rhodes, Terentius Varro, Tyrannion, 
Aristodemus of Nysa, Lucretius, Diqnysius the 
grammarran, Cicero, Antiochus, Spurinus, Androni- 
cus, Catullus, Sallust, Timagenes, Cratippus, &c. 

Cicero banished from Rome, and recalled the next 


ear 

Gana: passes the Rhine, defeats the Germans and in- 
vades Britain 

Crassus is killed by Surena in June 

Civil war between Cesarand Pompey 

The battle of Pharsalia about May 12th 

Alexandria taken by Cesar 

The war of Africa. Cato sills himself. This year 
is called the year of Confusion, because the calen- 
dar was corrected by Sosigenes, and the year made 
to consist of 15 months, or 445 days 

The battle of Munda 

Cesar murdered 

The battle of Mutina. The second triumvirate in Oc- 
tavius, Antony, and Lepidus. Cicero put to death. 
The age of Sosigenes, C. Nepos, Diodorus Siculus, 
pees Pompey, Didymus‘the scholiast, Varro the, 

ost, Sc. 

The battle-of Philippi ia 

Pacorus, general of Parthia, defeated by Ventidius, 
14 years after the disgrace of Crassus, and on the 
same day 

Pompey the Younger defeated in Sicily by Octavius 

Octavius and Antony prepare for war 

The battle of Actium2d September. The era of the 
Roman emperors properly begins here ‘ 

Alexandria taken, and Egypt reduced into a Roman 
province = 4 

The title of Augustus given to Octavius 

The Egyptians adopt the Julian year. About this 
time flonrished Virgil, Maniliys, Dicscoriges, Asi- 


CHRONOLOGICAL ‘TABLE. 
B.C. 


nius, Polio, Maecenas, Agrippa, Strabo, Horace, 


Adrian builds a wall in Britain 


B.C. 


133] Macer, Propertius, Livy, Musa, Tibullus, Ovid, Py- 
ladeés, Bathyllus, Varius, Tucca, Vitruvius, &e. 25 

180} The conspiracy of Murena against Augustus 22 

Augustus visits Greece and Asia lias | 21 

127| The Roman ensigns recovered from the Parthians by 
Tiberius 20 
The secular game celebrated at Rome 17 
123) Lollius defeated by the Germans 16 
121) The Khai and Vindelici defeated by Drusus 15 

115)The Pannonians conquered by Tiberius 12 
Some of the German nations conquered by Drusus li 
Augustus corrects the calendar, by ordering the 12 en- 

suing years to-be without intercalation. About this 
116] time flourished Damascenus, Hyginus, Flaccus the 
grammarian, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and Dio- 
111} _nysius the geographer 8 
| Tiberius retires to Rhodes for seven years 6 
110}Our Saviour is born four years before the vulgar era, 

= in the year 4709 of the Julian period, A. U. C. 749, 

109] and the fourth of the 192d Olympiad A e 

105} Tiberius returns to Rome ‘ 2 
| The leap year corrected, having formerly been every 

102} 3d year mB 

101) Ovid banished by Tomos 9 

99] Varus defeated and killed in Germany by Arminius 10 

97] Augustus dies at Nola, August 19th, and is succeeded 

j by Tiberius. The age of Thedrus, Asinius Gallus, 

91 Velleius Paterculus, Germanicus, Cornel, Celsus, &c. 14 

89] Twelve cities in Asia destroyed by an earthquake 17 

_ |Germanicus poisoned by Piso, dies at Antioch 19 

88] Tiberius goes to Caprese : 26 
Sejanus disgraced , y 31 

86] Our Saviour crucified, Friday, April $d. This is put 

four years earlier by some Chronologisis 33 
$2] Tiberius dies at Misenum near Baie, March 16th, and 

is succeeded by Caligula. About this period flou- 

rished Valerius Maximus, Columella, Pomponius Me- 

la, Appion, Philo Judeus, Artabanus,and Agrippina 37 

78) St. Paul converted to Christianity ; 36 

751 St. Matthew writes his Gospel 39 
The name of Christians first given at Antioch, to the 

followers of our Saviour ae 40 

‘73|Caligula murdered by Cheereas, and succeeded by 

69} Claudius 4) 
The expedition of Claudius into Britain 43 
St. Mark writes his Gospel AS 

66]Secular games celebrated at Rome 47 
Caractacus carried in chains to Rome 61 

65! Claudius succeeded by Nero ~ _ 54 
Agrippina put to death by her son Nero 59 

63] First persecution against the Christians 64 
Seneca, Lucan, and othersputtodeath =~ 65 
Nero visits Greece. The Jewish war begins. The 

age of Persius, Q. Curtius, Pliny the elder, Jose- 
phus, Frontinus, Burrhus, Carbulo, Thrasea, Boa- 
dicea, &c. 66 

60/St. Peter and St. Paul put to death 67 
Nero dies and is succeeded by Galba : 68 

58|Galba put to death. Otho, defeated by Vitellius, kills” 

himself. “ Vitellius isdefeated by Vespasian’s army 69 

55| Jerusalem taken and destroyed by Titus ; 70 

53| The Parthians revolt vil 

50| Death of Vespasian, and succession of Titus. Her- 

48! culaneum, and Pompeii destroyed by an eruption of 

47}. Mount Vesuvius, November Ist x" 79 
Death of Titus, and succession of Vomitian. The 

age of Sil. Itallicus, Martial, Apollon, Tyanzeus, 
Valerius Flaccus, Solinus, Epictetus, Quintilian, Lu- 

46] “pus, Agricola, &c. : a are | 

45|Capitoline games instituted by Domitian, and cele-* 

44] brated every fourth year : 86 
Secular games celebrated. The War with Daciabe- 

gins and continues 15 years : 88 
Second persecution of the Christians 95 
Domitian put to death by Stephanus, &c. and succeed- 

43| edby Nerva. The age of Juvenal, Tacitus, Sta-— 

42] tius, &c. 96. 
Nerva dies, and is succeeded by Trajan 98 
Pliny, proconsul of Bithynia, sends Trajan an account 

39| of the Christians , 102 

°36| Dacia reduced to a Roman province 103 
32/Trajan’s expedition against Parthia. About this 
time flourished Florus, Suetonius, Pliny junior, Phi- 

81} lo Byblius, Dion, Pruszus, Plutarch, &c. 106 
Third persecution of the Christians 107 

20! Trajan’s column erected at Rome ? ‘114 

27) Trajan dies, and is succeeded by Adrian ~ mM 117 
Fourth persecution of the Christians - “4 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. Batt 


t A.D.1 > A.D. 
Adrian visits Asia and Egypt for sevenyears © 126] Probus makes an expedition into Gaul Q77 
He rebuilds Jerusalem, and raises there a temple to”. _| He defeats the Persians in the east 280 

Jupiter ‘ 130}Probus is put to death and succeeded by Carus, and 
The Jews rebel, and are defeated after a war of five his sons Carinus and Numerianus 282 
ears, aud all banished: i 1|Dioclesian succeeds * 284 
Adrian dies, and is succeeded by Antoninus Pius. In The empire attacked by the Barbarians of the north. 
the reign of Adrian flourished Theon, Phavorinus, Dioclesian takes Maximianus as his imperial col- 
Phlegon, Trallian, Aristides, Aquila, Salvius Julian, ~ league ~ s . 286 
Polycarp, Arrian, Ptolemy, &c. 138|Britain recovered, after a tyrant’s usurpation of ten 
Antoninus defeats the Moors, Germans, and Dacians 145 ears, Alexandria taken by Dioclesian 296 
The worship of Serapis brought to Rome _ . 146/The tenth persecution against the Christians, which 
Antoninus dies, and is succeeded by M. Aurelius and continues ten P ries ‘Gi , 3038 
L. Verus, the last of which reigned nine years. In Dioclesian and aximianus abdicate the empire, and 
the reign of Antoninus flourished Maximus OF a live in retirement, succeeded by Constantius Chlo- 

. Pausanias, Diophantes, Lucian, Hermogenes, Poly rus and Galerius Maximianus, the two Czsars. 
senus, Appian, Artemidorus, Justin the martyr, Apu- About this period flourished J. Capitolinus, Arno- 
leius, &c. 161} bius, Gregory and Hermogenes, the lawyers, Alius 

A war with Parthia, which continues three years 162} S partiapus, Hierocles, Flavius Vopiscus, Trebellius, 
A war against the Marcomanni, which continues five Pollio, &c. : : 4 304 

~ years 169) Constantius dies, and is succeeded by his son 306 

Another which continues three years 177)At this time there were four emperors, Constantine, 
M. Aurelius dies, and Commodus succeeds. In the Licinius, Maximianus, and Maxentius 308 

“last reign flourished Galen, Athenagoras, Tatian, Maxentius defeated and killed by Constantine 312 
Athenseus, Montanus, Diogenes Laertius 180 The emperor Constantine begins to favour the Chris- 

Commodus makes peace with the Germans 181} tianreligion ‘ i 319 
Commodus put to death by Martia and Letus. Heis | Licinius defeated and banished by Constantine 324 
succeeded forafew months by Pertinax, who is The first general Council of Nice, composed of 818 
murdered, 193, and fourrivals arise, Didius Julianus, bishops, who sit from June 19 to August 25 325 
Pescennius Niger, Severus, and Albinus. Under The seat of the empire removed from Rome to Con- 
Commodus flourished J. Pollux, Theodotion, St, Ire- stantinople 328 
- neeus, &c. 192| Constantinople solemnly dedicated by the emperor on 
Niger is defeated by Severus at Issus : 194] the eleventh of Ma 330 
Albinus defeated in Gaul, and killed at Lyons, Fe- Constaniine orders all the heathen temples to be de- 
bruary 19th stroyed : 331 
Severus conquers the Parthians : 200|The death of Constantine, and succession of his three 
Fifth persecution against the Christians 202} sons, Constantinus, Constans, and Constantius. In 
Severus visits Britain, and two years after builds a the reign of Constantine flourished Lactantius, 
wall there across from the Frith of Forth 207} . Athanasius Arius, and Eusebius 337 
Severus dies at York, and is succeeded by Caracalla Constantine the younger defeated and killed by Con- 
and Geta. In. his reign flourished Tertullian, Mi- stans at Aquileia 2 340 
nutius Felix, Papinianus, Clemens of Alexandria, Constans killed in Spain by Magnentius 350 
' Philostratus, Plotianus, and Bulas 1|Gallus put to death by Constantius 354 
Geta killed by his brother Caracalla - 212| One hundred and fifty cities of Greece and Asia ruin- 
The septuagint discovered. Caracalla murdered by ed by an earthquake 358 


Constantius and Julian quarrel, and prepare for war; 
but the former dies the next year, and leaves the 
latter sole emperor. About,this period flourished 
ZElius Donatus, Eutropius, Libanius, Ammian, Mar- 
cellinus, Jamblicus, St. Hilary, &c. 

Julian dies, and is succeeded by Jovian, In Julian’s 


Macrinus. Flourished Oppian 
Opilius Macrinus killed by the soldiers, and succeed- 
ed by Heliogabalus  - 218 
Alexander Severus succeeds Heliogabalus. The Goths 
then exacted an annual payment not to invade or 
molest the Roman empire. The age of Julius 


Africanus — 222) reign flourished Gregory Nazienzen, Themistius, 
The Arsacide of Parthia are conquered by Artaxer- Aurelius Victor, &c. , 

xes king of Media, and their empire destroyed . . 229}Upon the death of Jovian, and the succession of Va- 
Alexander defeats the Persians. 234{ lensand Valentinian, the empire is divided, the for- 


mer being emperor of the east and the other of the 
west 

Gratian taken as partner in the western empire by 
Valentinian 


The sixth persecution against the Christians 235 
Alexander killed, and succeeded by Maximinus. At 
that time flourished Dion Cassius, Origen and Am- 
monius ‘ : 235 
The two Gordians succeed Maximinus, and are put Firmus, tyrant of Africa, defeated 
to death by Pupienus, who soon after is destroyed, Valentinian the second succeeds Valentinian the First 
with Balbinus, by the soldiers of the younger Gordian 236|The Goths permitted to settle in Thrace, on being ex- 
Sabinianus defeated in Africa ~~ ’ 240} _pelled by the Huns f 
Gordian marches against the Persians 242)Theodosius the Great succeeds Valens in the eastern 
He is put to death by Philip, who succeeds, and makes empire. The Lombards first leave Scandinavia and 
peace with Sapor the next year. About this time defeat the Vandals 
flourished Censorius, and Gregory Thaumaturgus  244]Gratian defeated and killed by Andrigathius 
Philip killed, and succeeded by Decius. Herodian The tyrant Maximus defeated and put to death by 


flourished 248} Theodosius 
The seventh persecution against the Christians 250j Eugenius usurps the western empire, and is two years 
Decius succeeded by Gallus. . 251] after defeated by Theodosius: 
A great pestilence over the empire 252} Theodosius dies, and is succeeded by his sons, Arca- 
Gallus lies and is succeded by Aimilianus, Valeria- dius inthe east, and Honorius in the west. In the 
aus, and Gallienus. In the reign of Gallus flourish- reign of Theodosius flourished Ausonius, Eunapius, 
ed St. Cyprian and Plotinus -2 Pappus, Theon, Prudentius, St. Austin, St, Jerome, 
The eight persecution against the Christians 257} St. Ambrose, &c, : 
The empire is harassed by 30 tyrants successively 258} Gildo, defeated by his own brother, kills himself 
Valerian is taken by Sapor and flead alive 260] Stilicho defeats 200,000 of the Goths at Fesule 
Odenatus governs the east for Gallienus 264|The Vandals, Alani, and Suevi, permitted to settle in 
The Scythians and Goths defeated by Cleodamus and Spain and France by Honorius 


Theodosius the Younger succeeds Arcadius in the 
east, having Isdegerdes, king of Persia, as his 
guardian appointed by his father 

Rome plundered by Alaric, king ofthe Visigoths, Au- 


Atheneus, 4 267 
Gallienus killed and succeeded by Claudius. In this 

reign flourished Longinus, Paulus Samosatenus, &c. 268 
Claudius conquers the Goths, and kills 300,000 of 


them. Zenobia takes possession of Egypt 269] gust 24th 
Aurelian succeeds ‘ 270| The Vandals begin their kingdom in Spain 
The ninth persecution against the Christians 272\ The kingdom of the Burgundians is begun in Alsace 
Zenobia deyeated by Aurelian at Edessa 273| The Visigoths found a kingdom at Thoulouse 


Dacia ceded to the Barbarians by the emperor 274) The Alani defeated and extirpated by the Goths 
Aurelian killed, and succeeded by Tacitus, who died The kingdom of the French begins on the lower 
after a reign of six months, and was succeeded by Rhine : 


Florianas, and, two months after, by Probus 275| The death of Honorius, and succession of Valentinian 
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the Third. Under Honorius flourished Sulpicius 
Severus, Macrobius, Anianus, Panodorus, Stobzus, 
Servius the commentator, Hypatia, Pelagius, Syne- 
sius, Cyrill, Orosius, Socrates, &e. 

Theodosius establishes public schools at Constantino- 
ple, and attempts the restoration of learning 

The Romans take leaye of Britain and never return 

Pannonia recovered from the Huns by the Pomans. 
The Vandals pass into Africa 

The French defeated by Atius 

The Theodosian code published 

Genseric the Vandal takes Carthage, and begins the 
kingdom of the Vandals in Africa 

The Britons abandoned by the: Romans, make their 
celebrated complaint to Aitius against the Picts 
and Scots, and three years after the Saxons settle 
in Britain, upon the invitation of Vortigern 

Attila, king of the Huns, ravages Europe 

Theodosius the second dies, and is succeeded by Mar- 
cianus. About this time flourished Zozimus, Nesto- 
rius, Theodoret, Sozomen, Olympiodorus, &c. 

The city of Venice firstbegan to be known 

Death of Valentinian the Third, who is succeeded b 
Maximus for two months, by Avitus for ten, and, af- 
ter an inter-regnum of ten months, by Majorianus 

Rome taken by Genseric in July. The kmgdom of 
Kent first established 

The Suevi defeated by Theodoric on the Ebro 

Marcianus dies, and is succeeded by Leo, surnamed 
the Thracian. Vortimer defeated by Hengist at 
Crayford, in Kent 

Severus succeeds in the western empire 

The paschal cycle of 532 years invented by Victorius 
of Aquitain 

Anthemius succeeds in the western empire, after an 
inter-regnum of two years . 

Olybrius succeeds Anthemius, and is succeeded, the 
next year, by Glycerius, and Glycerius by Nepos 

Nepos is succeeded by Augustulus. Leo junior, son 
of Ariadne, though an infant, succeeds his grandfa- 
ther Leo in the eastern empire, and some months 
after, is succeeded by his father Zeno 

The western empire is destroyed by Odoacer, king of 
the Heruli, who assumes the title of king of Italy. 
About that time flourished Eutyches, Prosper, Vic- 
torius, Sidonius, Apollinaris 

Constantinople partly destroyed by an earthquake, 
which lasted 40 days at intervals 


The battle of Soissons and victory of Clovis over Sia- - 


grius the Roman general 

After the death of Zeno in the east, Ariadne married 
Anastasius, surnamed the Silentiary, who ascends the 
vacant throne + 

Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths, revolts about this 
time, and conquers Italy from the Heruli. About 
this time flourished Boethius, and Symmachus 

Christianity embraced in’ France by the baptism of 
Clovis ; 

The Burgundian laws published by king Gondebaud 

Alaric defeated by Clovis at the battle of Vorcillé 
near Poictiers ’ 

Paris made the capital of the French dominions 

Constantinople besieged by Vitalianus, whose fleet is 
burned with a brazen speculum by Proclus 

The computing of time by the christian era, introduc- 
ed first by Dionysius ‘ 

Justin the first, a peasant of Dalmatia, makes himself 
emperor 

Justinian the First, nephew of Justin, succeeds, Un- 
der his glorious reign flourished Pelisarius, Jor- 
nandes, Paul the Silentiary, Simplicus, Dionysius, 
Procopius, Proclus, Karses, &c. 
Justinian publishes his celebrated code of laws, and 
four years after his digest 
Conquest of Africa by Belisarius, and that of Rome; 
two years after 

Italy is invaded by the Franks ; 

The Roman consulship suppressed by Justinian 

A great plague which rose in Africa, and desolated 
Asia and Kurope : 

The beginning of the Turkish empire in Asia 

Rome taken and pillaged by Totila 

The manufacture of silk introduced from Indie into 
Europe by monks 

Defeat and death of Totila, the Gothic king of Italy 

A dreadful plague over Africa, Asia, and Europe, 
which continues 50 years 

Justin the Second, son.of Vagilantia, the sister of 
Justinian succeeds ’ . 

Part of Italy conquered by the Lombards from Pan- 
nonia, who form a kingdom there 


as 
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‘| Tiberius the Second, an officer of the imperial guards 
is adopted, and, soon after, succeeds t 
Latin ceases to be the language of Italy about this 


493) time a 
Maurice, the Cappadocian, son-in-law of Tiberius, 
425) succeeds 


426] Gregory the First, surnamed the Great, fills St. Pe- 
ter’s chair at Rome. The few men of learning 


427) who flourished the latter end of this century, were 
428) Gildas, Agathias, Gregory of Tours, the father of 
435} French history, Evagrius,. and St. Augustia the 


monk 
439] Augustin the Monk, with 40 others, comes to preach 
Christianity in England 
About this time the Saxon 
land ‘ 
446] Phocas, a simple centurion, is elected emperor, after 
447) the revolt of the soldiers, and the murder of Mau- 
rice and’of his children . a 
The power of the Popes begins to be established by 
450) the concessions of Phocas tz 
452) Heraclius, an officer in Africa, succeeds, after the 
murder of the usurper Phocas - 
The conquests of Chofroes, king of Persia, in Syria, 
Egypt, Asia Minor, and, afterwards, his siege of 
ome : vw 
455|The Persians take Jerusalem with the slaughter of 
456) 90,000'men, and the next year they over-run Africa 
| Mahommet, in the 53d year, flies from Mecca to Me- 
dina, on Friday, July 16, which forms the first year 
457): of the Hegira, the era of the Mahometans 
461) Constantinople is besieged by the Persians and Arabs 
Death of Mahomet age 
463| Jerusalem taken by the Saracens, and three years af- 
ter Alexandria, and its famous library destroyed 
467) Constantine the Third, son of Heraclius, in partner- 
ship with Heracleonas, his brother by the seme fa- 


Heptarchy began in Eng- 


454 


472| ther, assumes the imperial purple. Constantine 
reigns 103 days, and after his death, hisson. Con-. 
stantine’s son Constans is declared emperor, though 
Heracleonas, with his mother Martina, wished to 
474) continue in possession of the supreme power 


oyerds taken by the Saracens 

The Saracens take Rhodes, and destroy the Colessus 

Constantine the Fourth, surnamed Pogonatus, succeeds, 
on the murder of his father in Sicily 

The Saracens ravage Sicily 


476 


480) Constantinople besieged by the Saracens, whose fleet 


| is destroyed by the Greek fire 
485] Justinian the Second succeeds his father Constantine. 
‘In his exile of 10 years, the purple was usurped by. 
Leontius and Absimerus Tiberius. His restoration 
happened 704. The only men of learning in this 
century were Secundus, Isidorus, Theophylactus, 
Geo. Pisides, Callinicus, and the venerable Bede 
493) Pepin engrosses the power of the whole French mo- 
narch * : 
496) Africa fnally conquered by the Saracens 
501] Bardanes, surnamed Philipicus, succeeds at Constan- 
stinople, on the murder of Justinian 
507|Spain is conquered ‘by the Saracens. Accession of 
510] ° Artemius, or Anastasius the Second to the throne 
Anastasius abdicates, and is succeeded by Theodosius 


491) 


514) the Third, who, two years after, yields to the supe- 
rior influence of Leo’the third, the first of the Isau- 
516) rian dynasty 


Second, but. unsuccessful siege of Constantinople by 
the Saracens ; 
Tax called Peterpence begun by Ina, king of Wessex, 

to support a college at Rome 
Saracens defeated by Charles Martel between Tours 
and Poictiers in October: 4 ‘ 
Constantine the Fifth, surnamed Copronymus, succeeds 
his father Leo : 
Dreadful pestilence for three years oyer Europe and 
534) Asia aed : 
538]The computation of years from the birth of Christ 
542) first weed in historical writings 


518 


527 
529 


A.D. 


578 
584 
582 


590 


Learning encouraged by the race of Abbascaliphof ~~ 


543) the Saracens 
545)The Merovingian race of kings endin France ~ 
547|Bagdad built, and made the capital of the Caliphs of 
“the house of Abbas ; as 
551)A violent frost for 150 days from October to Februa 
553] Monasteries dissolved in the east by Constantine 
Pavia taken by Charlemagne, which ends the king- 
dom of the Lombards, after a duration of 206 years: 
Leo the Fourth, son of Constantine, succeeds, and 
565] five years after, is succeeded by his wife Irene, and 
his son Constantine the Sixth ‘ 
568}{rene murders her son and reigns alone. The only 


558 
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_ A.D. A.D. 
men of learning in this century were Johannes Da- soned, and, afterwards, marries her favourite, who 
mascenus, Fredegaire, Alcvinus, Paulus Diaconus, ascends the throne under the name of Michael the 
George the monk 797). Fourth ia aS 1034 
Charlemagne is crowned emperor of Rome and of the The kingdoms of Castile and Aragon begin 1035 
western empire. About this time the Popes sepa- Zoe adopts for her son Michael the Fifth, the trade 
rate themselves from the princes of Constantinople 800) of whose father (careening vessels) had procured 
Egbert ascends the throne of England, but the total him the surname of Calaphates f 1041 
reduction of the Saxon heptarchy is not affected till Zoe and her sister Theodora, are made sole empresses 
26 years after , 801) by the populace, but after two months, Zoe, though 
Nicephorus the First, great treasurer of the empire, 60 years old, takes for her third husband, Gonstan- 
succeeds 802] tine the tenth, who succeeds ; 1042 
Stauracius, son of Nicephorus, and Michael the First, The Turks invade the Roman empire 1050 
surnamed Rhangabe the husband of Procopio, sis- After the death of Constantine, Theodora recovers the 
ter of Stauracius, assume the purple 811] sovereignty, and, 19 montbs after, adopts, as her 
Leo the Fifth, the Armenian, though but an officer of successor, Michael the Sixth, surnamed Stratioticus 1054 
the palace, ascends the throne of Constantinople 813} Isaac Commeuus the First, chosen emperor by the sol- 
Learning encouraged among the Saracens by Alma, - ‘| diers ‘ 1057 
mon, who made observations ou the sun, &c. 816) Isaac abdicates, and when his brother refuses to suc- 
Michael the Second, Thracian, surnamed the Stam- ceed him, he appoints his friend Constantine the 
merer, sueceeds, afterthe murder of Leo $21] Eleventh, surnamed Ducas 1059 
The Saracens of Spain take Crete which they call Jerusalem conquered by the Turks from the Saracens 1065 
Candia ; . 823|The crown of England is transferred from the head 
The Almagest of Ptolemy translated into Arabic by ‘of Harold by the battle of Hastings, October the 
orderof Almamon , 827] 14th, to William the Conqueror duke of Normandy 1066 
Theophilus succeeds his father Michael 829]On the death of Ducas, his wife Kudocia, instead of 
Origin of the Russian ere e. 839] protecting his three sons, Michael, Andronicus, and 
Michael] the third succeeds his father Theophilus with Constantine, usurps the sovereignty, and marries Ro- 
his mother Theodora ‘ 842) manus the Third, surnamed. Diogenes ; 1067 
The Normans get possession of some citiesin France — 853/Romanus being taken prisoner by the Turks, the three 
Michael is murdered, and/succeeded by Basil the oung princes ascend the throne, under the name of 
First, the Macedonian 867| Michael Parapinaces the Seventh, Andronicus the 
Clocks first brought to Constantinople from Venice 872] First, and Constantine the Twelfth 1071 
Basil is succeeded by his son Leo the Sixth, the phi- The general Nicephorus Botaniates the Third, as- 
losopher. In this century flourished Messué, the sumes the purple 1078 
Arabian physician, Eginhard, Rabanus, Albumasar, BDoomsday-book begun’ to be compiled from a general 
Godescalchus, Hincmarus, Odo, Photius, John Seo- survey of the estates of England, and finished in 
tus, Anastasius the librarian, Alfraganus, Albategni, six years 1039 
Reginon, John Asser_ 886) Alexius Commenusthe Hirst; nephew of Isaac the First, 
Paris besieged by the Normans, and bravely defended ascends the throne. His reign is rendered illlustri- 
by Bishop Goslin 887) ous by the pen of his daughter, the princess Anna 
Death of Alfred, king of England, after a reign of Commena. The Normans, under Robert of Apulia, 
80 years , 900] invade the easterm empire 1081 
Alexander, brother of Leo, succeeds with his nephew Asia Minor finally conquered by the Turks 1084 
Constantine the Seventh, surnamed Porphyrogeni- Accession of William the Second to the English 
"tus . ' 911) throne 1087 
The Normans establish themselves in France under The first crusade ‘ 1096 
Rollo Bh 912/Jerusalem taken by the crusaders 15th July. The 
Romanus the First, surnamed Lecapenus, general of only learned men of this century were Ayicenna, 
the fleet, usurps the throne, with bis three sons, Chris- Guy d’Arezzo, Glaber, Hermanus, Franco, Peter 
topher, Stephen, and Constantine the Highth 919] Damiani, Michael Celularius, Geo. Cedrenus, Be- 
Fiefs established in France. ; 923} renger, Psellus Marianus, Scotus, Arzachel, Wil- 
Saracen empire divided by usurpation into seven king- liam of Spires, Suidas, Peter the Hermit, Sigebert 1099 
doms a 936) Henry the First succeeds to the throne of England 1100 
Waples seized by the eastern emperors | 942] Learning revived at Cambridge 1110 
The sons of Romanus conspire against their father, John, or Calojohannes, son of Alexius, succeeds at 
and the tumults this occasioned produced the resto- Constantinople 1118 
ration of Porphyrogenitus ak 945) Orderof Knights Templars instituted 1118 
Romanus the Second, son of Constantine the Se- Accession of Stephen’to the English crown 1139 
venth, by Helena, the daughter of Lecapenus, suc- Manual, sonof John, succeeds at Constantinople 1148 
ceeds | f ; 959) The second crusade 1147 
Romanus poisoned by his wife Theophano, is succeed- The canon law composed by Gratian, after 24 years’ 
ed by Nicephorus Phocas the Second, whom the labour 1151 
empress, unable to reign alone under the title of The party names of Guelfs and Gibbelines begin in 
protectress of her young children, had married 963} Italy 1154 
Italy conquered by Otho, and united to the German Henry the Second succeeds in England 1164 
empire | : 964] The Teutonic order begins , 1164 
Nicephorus, at the instigation of Theophana, is mur- The conquest of Egypt by the Turks 1169 
dered by John Zimisces, who assumes the purple 969] The famous council of Clarendon in England, January 
Basil the Second, and Constantine the Ninth, the two 25th. Congqnést of Ireland by Henry II. 1172 
sons of Romanus by Theophano, succeed on the Dispensing of justice by circuits first established in 
death of Zimisces , 975} England 1176 
The third or Capetian race of kings in France begins Alexius the Second succeeds his father Manuel 1180 
July 3d ‘ 987) English laws digested by Glanville 1131 
Arithmetical figures brought into Europe from Arabia From the disorders of the government, on account of 
by the Saracens _ 991] the minority of Alexius, Andronicus, the grandson 
‘The empire of Germany first made elective by Otho of the great Alexius, is named guardian, but he 
IIL. The learned men of this century were Eudes murders Alexius, and ascends the throne 1183 
de Clini, Azophi, Luitprand, Alfarabius, Rhaze, Andronicus is cruelly put to death, and Isaac Angelus, 
Geber, Abbo, Aimion, Gerbert 996] adescendant of the great Alexius by the female line, 
A general massacre of the Danes in England, Nov. succeeds 1185 
13th 1002] The third crusade, and siege of Acre 1188 
All old churches, about this time, rebuilt in a new Richard the First succeeds his father Henry in: Eng- 
manner of Architecture 1005] land 1189 
Flanders inundated in consequence of a violent storm 1014]Saladin defeated by Richard of England in the battle 
Constantine becomes sole emperor on the death of his of Ascalon ; 1192 
brother . 1025] Alexius Angelus, brother of Isaac, revolts, and usurps 
Romanus the Third, surnamed Argyrus, a Patrician, the sovereignty, by putting out the eyes of the em- 
succeeds, by marrying Zoe, the daughter of the eror 1195 


late monarch 
Zoe, after prostituting herself to a’ Paphlagonian mo- 
ney lender, causes her husband Romanus to be poi- 


P 

1028) Jobn succeeds to the English throne. The learned men 
of this century were, Peter Abelard, Anna Comme- 
na, St. Bernard, Averroes, William of Malmesbu- 


XY 


ry, Peter Lombard, Otho Trisingensis, Maimonides, 

umenus, Wernerus, Gratian, Jeoffry of Mon- 
mouth, Tzetzes, Eustathius, John of Salisbury, Si- 
meon of Durham, Henry of Huntingdon, Peter Co- 


mestor, Peter of Blois, Ranulph Glanyille, Roger 


Hoveden, Campanus, William of Newburgh 

Constantinople is besieged and taken by the Latins, 
and Isaac is taken from his dungeon and replaced on 
the ‘throne with his son Alexius. This year is 
remarkable for the fourth crusade 

The father and son are murdered by Alexius Mour- 
zoufle, and Constaatinople is again besieged and 
taken by the French and Venetians, who elect 
Baldwin, count of Flanders, emperor of the east. 
In the mean time, Theodore Lascaris makes him- 
self emperor of Nice; Alexius, grandson of the 
tyrant Andronicus, becomes emperor of Trebizond; 
and Michael, an illegitimate child of the Angeli, 
founds an empire in Epirus 

The emperor Baldwin is defeated by the Bulgarians, 
and, next year, is succeeded by his brother Henr. 

Reign and conquests of the great Zingis Khan, first 
emperor of the Moguls and Tartars, till the time of 
his death 1227 

Aristotle’s works imported from Constantinople are 
condemned by the council of Paris 

Magna Charta granted to the English barons by King 


John 

Henry the Third succeeds his father John onthe Eng- 
lish throne ; ; 

Peter of Courtenay, the husband of Yolanda, sister of 


the two last emperors, Baldwimand Henry, is made ~ 


emperor by the Latins 

Robert, son of Peter Courtenay, succeeds 

Theodore Lascaris is succeeded on the throne of Nice 
by his son-in-law, John Ducas Vataces 

John of Brienne, and Baldwin the Second, son of Pe- 
ter, succeeded on the throne of Constantinople 

Fhe inquisition which had begun 1204 is now trusted 
to the Dominicans 

Baldwin alone 

Origin of the Ottomans 

The fifth crusade 

Astronomical tables composed by Alphonso the Ele- 
venth of Castille 

Ducas Vataces is succeeded on the throne of Nice by 
his son Theodore Lascaris the Second 

Lascaris succeeded by his son Jobn Lascaris, a minor 


Michael Palzologus, son of the sister of the queen of | 


Theodore Lascaris, ascends the throne, after the 
murder of the young prince’s guardian 

Constantinople is recovered from the Latins by the 
Greek emperors of Nice 

Edward the first succeeds on the English throne 

The famous Mortmain act passes in England 

Eight thousand French murdered during the Sicilian 
vespers, 30th of March 

Wales conquered by Edward and annexed to England 

Michael Paleologus dies, and his son Andronicus, who 
had already reigned nine years conjointly with his 
father, ascends the throne. The learned men of 
this century are, Gervase, Diceto, Saxo, Walter of 
Coventry, Accursius, Antony of Padua, Alexander 
Halensis, William of Paris, Peter de Vignes, Ma- 
thew Paris, Grosseteste, Albertus, Thomas Aquinas, 
Bonaventura, John Joinville, Roger Bacon, Cima- 
bue, Durandes, Henry of Ghent, Raymond Lulli, 
Jacob Voragine, Albertet, Duns Scotus, Thebit 

A regular succession of English parliaments from this 
time 

The Turkish empire begins in Bithynia 

The mariner’scompass invented or improved by Flavio 

The Swiss Cantons begin 

Edward the Second succeeds to the English crown 

Translation of the holy seeto Avignon, which aliena- 
tion continues 68 years, till the returo of Gregory 
the Eleventh 


[The rules laid down by Dr, Lempriere, in the note at the cozarmencement of the Chronological whe, fornia 
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Andronicus adopts, as his colleagues, Manuel, and his ~ 
grandson, the younger Andronicus.. Manuel dying, 
Andronicus revolts against his grandfather, who ab- 
dicates , 

Edward the Third succeeds in England 

1199/First comet observed, whose course is described with 
exactness, in June. A : 

About this time flourished Leo Pilatus, a Greek pro- 
fessor at Florence, Barlaam, Petrarch, Boccace, 
and Manual Chrysolaras, where may be fixed the 
era of the revival of Greek literature in Italy 

Andronicus is succeeded by his son John Palzologus 

in the ninth year of his age. John Cantacuzene, 

who had been left guardian of the young prince, as- _ 
sumes the purple. First passage of the Turks into 

Europe ‘ 

The knights and burgesses of Parliament first sit in 

the same house a4 . ‘ 

1204/The battle of Crecyy August 26-0 

Seditions of Rienzi at Rome, and his elevation to the 

1205] tribuneship ee 

Order of the Garter in England established April 234 

The Turks first enter Europe ‘ 

1206}Catacuzene abdicates the purple — 

The battle of Poictiers, September 19th x ‘3 

Law pleadings altered from French into English as a 

favour from. Edward III. to his people, in his 50th 


1203 


1209 


1215) year } ‘ 
Rise of Timour, or Tamerlane, to the throne of Sa- 
1216] marcand, and his extensive conquests till his death, 
after a reign of 35 years 137 
Accession of Richard the Second to the English 


1217| throne 1377 
1221] Manuel succeeds his father John Paleologus 1391 
Accession of Henry the Fourth in England. The 

learned men of this century were Peter Apono, Fla- 

vio, Dante, Arnoldus Villa, Nicholas Lyra, Wil- . 
1228} liam Occam, Nicephorus Gregoras, Leontius Pila- 

tus, Matthew of Westminster, Wickliff, Froissart, 
1233] Nichelas, Flamel, Chaucer ~ ihe 1999 
1237|Henry the Fourth is succeeded by his son Henry the 
1240) Fifth 1413 
1248/ Battle of Agincourt, October 25th 1415 


The Island of Madeira discovered by the Portuguese 1420 
1253} Henry the Sixth succeeds to the throne ef England. 
: Constantinople is besieged by Amurath the Second, 
1255). the Turkish emperor 
1259) John Palzologus the Second succeeds his father Man- 


1422 


ue : vs : 1424. 
@esmo de Medici recalled from banishment, and rise 

of that family at Florence : 1434 
The famous pragmatic sanction settled in France. 1439 
1261)Printing discovered at Mentz, and improved gradual- _ 
1272) ly in22-years ‘ vt ; : oe 
1279) Constantine, one of the sons of. Manuel, ascends the - 

_ throne after his brother John — : aa 1448 

1282]Mahomet the. Second, emperer of the Turks, be- 
1283! sieges and takes Gonstantinople on the 29th of May. 
Fall of the eastern empire. The captivity of the . 
Greeks, and the extinction of the imperial families 
of the Commeni, and Paleologi, About this time, 
the House of York in England began to aspire te 
the crown, and, by their ambitious views to deluge 
the whole kingdom in blood. The learned men of 
the 15th century were Chaucer, Leonard Aretin, 
John Huss, Jerome of Prague, Poggio, Flavius 
Blondus, Theodore Gaza, Wrank Philelphus, Gea.. 
Trapezuntius, Gemistus Pletho, Laurentius Valla, 
Ulogh Beigh, John Guttemburg, John Faustus, Pe- 
ter Schoeffer, Wesselus, Peurbachius, neas Syl- 
vius, Bessarion, Thomas 4 Kempis, Argyropulus, 
Regiomontanus, Platina, Agricola, Pontanus, Fici- 
nus, Lascaris, Tiphernas, Annius of Viterbo, Meru- 
la, Savonarola, Picus, Politian, Hermolaus, Grocyn, 
Mantuanus, John Colet, Reuchlin, Lynacre, Alex- 
a ab Alexandro, Demetrius Chalcandyles, 

Ge 


1260 


1293 
1293 
1298 
1302) 
1307 
1307 
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that, 


year of Rome and the Olympiads, may Jead to errors ef considerable magnitude. He ought to have observe 

there should be added to the remainder in the former case, one for the current year, and ia the latter, one for the current 

Olympiad, and one for the current year of that Olympiad. The following rules may therefore be given. 

RULE I. 

To find the year of Rome. ; ‘~ 

Subtract the given year befure Christ from 753, (the date of the foundation of Rome,) and add to the remainder one 
for the current year, the result will give the year of Rome'sought. ; ’ 
RULE Il. | a 

To find the Olympiad. + 
_ Subtract the given year from 776, (the era of the conquest of Corebus,) divide the remainder by 4, and to the quo- 
tient add one for the current Olympiad, and one for the current year of it.} 9g 
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AB AB 


called Mazeres by #lor. 3, c 21. and Ariam- 
nes by Plut. in Crass. 

Asas, [or Abus, a mountain of Armenia 
Major; according to D’Anville the modern 
Abi-dag, but maintained by Mannert to be the 
modern Ararat. It gives rise to the southern 
branch of the Euphrates, (ann. Geo. Vol. 5. 

. 196 —vid. Arsanias. |—A river of Armenia 
ajor, where Pompey routed the Albani. 
Plut. inPompi.—A son of Metanira, or Mela- 
ninia, changed into a lizard for laughing at 
land in the German ocean, on whose shores|Ceres Ovid. Met. 5. fab. 7—The 11th king 
amber was collected in great abundance, be- | of Argos, son of Belus, some say of Lynceus 
ing driven thither by the waves inthe spring. | and Hypermnestra, was famous for his genius 
It is supposed by Mannert to have been the|and valour. He was father to Proetus and 
southern extremity of Sweden, mistaken by | Acrisius, by Ocalea. He reigned 23 years, 
the ancients for an island on account of their] B. C. 1584. Paus. 2, c. 16, }. 10, c 35.— 
ignorance of the country to the north. Méan-| Hygin. i70, &c.—Apollsd 2, c. 2. Ovid. 
nert, Anc. Geogr. Vol. 4. p. 304.] Met. 1°, v- 306—A soothsayer, to whom 

ABANTES, [a people of Thracian origin|the Spartans erected a statue in the temple 
who settled in Phocis and founded Abe. Ac-|of Apollo, for his services to Lysander. Paus. 
cording to some ancient authors they after-|19, c, 9. A sophist who wrote two trea- 
wards emigrated to Eubea. -Herod. 1. c.|tises, one on history, the other on rhetoric ; the 
146.—Hom. Il 2. 542.) ; time in which he lived is unknown. 

ABANTIAS, and Abantiades, a patronymic} | ABAsa, an island in the Red Sea, near /E- 
given to the descendants of Abas king of Ar-|thiopia, Paws. 6, c 26. 
gos, such as Acrisius, Danaé, Perseus, Atalan-}| ABASITIS, a part of Mysiain Asia. Strad, 
ta, &c.—- Ovid. ABASSENA, or Abassinia- Vid. Abyssinia. 

ABANTIDAS made himself master of Sicy-} ABASTER, one of Pluto’s horses. 
on, after he had murdered Clinias, the father} ABArTos, an island in the lake near Mem- 
of Aratus. He was himself soon after assas-| phis in Egypt, abounding with flax and papy- 
sinated, B.C, 251. Plut. in Arat. rus, Osiris was buried there. Lucan. 10, 

ABANTIS, or Abantias, an ancient name of} v. 323. 
the island of Eubea, received from the Aban-| ABDALoNIMus, one of the descendants of 
tes, who settled in it from Phocis.—Also a|the kings of Sidon, so poor, that to maintain 
country of Epirus. Paus. 5, c. 22. himself he worked in a garden. When Alex- 

ABARBARBA, one of the Naiades, mother|ander took Sidon, he made him king in the 
of ASsopus and Pedasus by Bucolion, Laome-| room of Strate, the deposed monarch, and 
don’s eldest son. Hom. Il. 6, v. 23. enlarged his possessions on account of the great 

ABXRIS, a Scythian, son of Seuthes, in the} disinterestedness of his conduot. Justin 11, c- 
age of Cresus, or the Trojan war, who re-|10—Curt. 4, c. 1.—Diod, 17. , 
ceived a flying arrow from Apollo, with which} AsBDERA,a town of Hispania Betica, built 
he gave oracles, and transported himself} by the Carthaginians. Strab. 3.—A maritime 
wherever he pleased. He is said to have re- | city of Thrace, built by Hercules, in memory 
turned to the Hyperborean countries from | of Abderus, one of his favourites. The Teians 
Athens without eating, and to have made the beautified it. Some suppose that Abdera, the 
‘Trojan Palladium with the bones of Pelops.| sister of Diomedes, built it- The air was so 
Some suppose that he wrote treatises in| unwholesome, and the inhabitants of such a 
Greek ; and it is reported that there is a|sluggish disposition, that stupidity was com- 
Greek manuscript of his epistles to Phalaris | monly called Abderitica mens. It gave birth, 
in the library of Augsburg. But there were| however, to Democritus, Protagoras, Anax~ 
probably two persons of that name. /eredot.|archus and Hecateus, Mela, 2, c. 2—Cic, 
4, c. 36.—Strab. 7—Paus. 3, c- 13. ad Attic. 4, ep. 16.—Herodot.1, c. 186. Mart, 

AxiArus, an Arabian prince, who perfidi- | 10, ep. 25. , 
ously deserted Crassus in his expedition] ABspiRIA a town of Spain, Afollod. 2, c. 5. 
against Parthia. fpian. in Parth—He is} Appirus, aman of Opus in Locris, ar- 
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ABA or Abe, {a city of Phecis in Greece, 
famous for an oracle of Apollo more ancient 
than that at Delphi, and also for a rich temple 
plundered and burnt by the Persians. The 
City is said to have been founded by the Aban- 
tes and named after their leader Abas. Paus. 
10. c. 3—Steph. de Urb.—Strab. 9.) , } 

[Apacanum, atownof Sicily near Messa- 
na ; its ruins are supposed to be in the neigh- 
bourhood of the modern TZyipi.] 

ABALUS, {according to the ancients, an is- 
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AB 
mour-bearer to Heroules, tarn to pieces by 
the mares of Diomedes, which the shero had 
intrusted tohis care when going to war against} 
the Bistones. Hercules built a city which 
in honour of his friend he called Abdera. 
Afiollod. 2, ¢. §—Philostrat. 2. c. 25. 

ABEAT#,a people of Greece, probably the 
inhabitants of Abia.—P/in. 4, c. 6. 

ABELLA, a town of Campania, whose in- 
habitants were called Abellani. Tts nuts, call-! 
ed avellané, were famous. [It isnow vel- 
fa.) Virg. ZEn. 7, v. 740. 

ABELux, anoble of Saguntum, who favour- 
ed fhe party of the Romans against Carthage, 
Liv. 22, c. 22. 

ABENDA, a town of Caria, whose inhabit- 
ants were the first who raised temples to the 
city of Rome. Liu. 54, c. 6. 

Asia, formerly Ire, a maritime town of 
Messenia, one of the seven cities promised to 
Achilles by Agamemnon. It is called after 
Abia, daughter of Hercules, and nurse of; 
Hyllus. Paus.4, c. 30.—Strab. 83—Hom. Ii. 
9, 'v- 293. 

-ABii,a nation between Scythia and Thrace. 
They lived upon milk, were fond of celibacy, 
and enemies to war. fom. I/. 13, v- 6. Ac- 


; AB 
bitauts of any country. iv. 1,c.1. &e.— 
Dionys. Hal. 1, c- 10.—Justin. 43. cs 1,—Plin. 
I, Cx dome erab, 5. « 

ABORRAS, a river of Mesopotamia. Strab- 
16. wid. Chaboras. 

ABRAPDATES, a king of Susa, who, when 
his wife Panthea had been taken prisoner by 
Cyrus, and humanely treated, surrendered 
himself and his troops to the conqueror. He 
was killed in the first battle which he under- 
took in the cause of Cyrus, and his wife stab- 
bed herself on his corpse. Cyrus raised a 
monument on their tomb. Xenofh. Curop. 5, 
6, &c A 

ABRENTiUS, was made governor of Ta- 
rentum by Annibal. He betrayed his trust 
to the enemy to gain the favours of a beauti- 
ful woman, whose brother was in the Roman 
army. Polyen. 8. 

Aegocomas, son of Darius,was in the 
army cf Xerxes, when he invaded Greece, 
He was killed at Thermopylae. ,Herodot. 7, 
c- 234.—Plut. in Cleom. 

ABRODIETUS, aname given to Parrhasius 
the painter, on account of the sumptuous 
manner of his living. vid Parrhasius. 

AsRon, an Athenian, who wrote some trea- 
tises on the religious festivals and sacrifices of 


cording to Curt. 7, c. 6. they surrendered to 
Alexander, after they had been independent 
since the reign of Cyrus. 

Asia, or Abyla, a monntain of Africa, in 
that part which is nearest to the opposite 
mountain called Calpe, on the coast of Spain, 
only eighteen miles distant. These two moun- 
tains are called the columns of Hercules, and 
were said formerly to have been united, till 
the hero separated them, and made a com- 
munication between the Mediterranean and 
Atlantic seas,. Sirad. 3.—Mela, 1, ¢. 5, }. 2, 
c. 6—Plin. 3, 

ABISARES, an Indian prince, who offered 
to surrender to Alexander. Curt. 8. ¢. 12. 

ABISARIS, acountry beyond the Hydaspes 
in India. Arriaz. : 

ABnosBA, [mountains of Germany, among 
which are the sources of the Danube. 
Now, the Black Mountains. Tacit. Germ. 1.] 

Axsosprica,atownof Lusitania. Pin. 4,c. 
20.—Another in Spain. 

AB@cRITUS, a Beeotian general, killed with 
athousand men, in a battle at Charonea 
against the Aftolians. Plut. in Arat. 

ABOLANI, a people of Latium, near Alba. 
Pin, 5; 6.2 

ABONITIcHOsS, [a town of Paphlagonia, 
south east from the promontory Carambis, 
called Ionopolis after the time of Alexander. 
Now Jinehboli, -Arrian in Peripil.] 

ABORIGINES, the original inhabitants of 
Italy; or, according to others, a mation con 
ducted by Saturn mto Latium, where they 
bry te the use of letters to Evander, the king 
of the country. Their posterity was called 
Latini, from Latinus, one of their kings. — 
‘They assisted Auneas against Turnus. Rome 
was built in their country The word signifies} 
without origin, or whose origin is not known, 
and is genera}ly applied to the original inha- 
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the Greeks, Only the titles of his works are 
preserved.  Stwidas—A  grammarian of 
Rhodes, who taught rhetoric at Rome—An- 
other who wrote a treatise on Theocritus.— 
A Spartan, son of Lycurgus the orator. Plut. 
in 10. Orat—A native of Argos, famous for. 
his debauchery. 
AsRony¥cus, an Athenian very serviceable 
to Themistocles in his embasay to Sparta. 
Thucyd, 1, c. 91.—Herodot. 8, c. 21. 
Asronius, Silo, a Latin poet in the Au- 
gustan age. He wrote some fables. Sezec, 
AbRorA, the wife of Nisus the youngest of 
the sons of geus. As amonument to her 
chastity, Nisus, after her death, ordered the 
garments whieh she wore to become the mo- 
dels of fashion in Megara. Plut.. Quest. Grec. 
ABROTONUM, the mother of Themistocles. 
Plut in Tiem—A town of Africa, near the 
Syrtes, lin. 5, c- 4.—A harlot of Thrace. 
Plut. in. Arat. 

ABRUS, acity of the Sapxi Paws, 7, c. 10. 
ABRYPOLIS, anally of Kome, driven from 
his possessions by Perseus, the last king of» 

Macedonia. Liv. 42, c. i3 and 41, 

Absius, a giant, son of Tartarus and Ter- 
ra. Hygin. Pref. fab. np 

ABSINTHE, a people on the coasts of Pon- 
tus, where there is also a mountain of the 
same naine. Zerodot. 6. ¢. 34, ‘ 

[AssyrTIpEs or Apsyrtides. islands in 
the Adriatic, on the coast of Ilyricum, men- 
tioned by Strabo, Pliny, Mela, and Ptolemy. 
They were socalled from Absyrtus, Medea’s 
brother, who was _ to have Arana 
there by his sister. They are separated by a 
Shanhel, and are now called, Cherso and Ose- 
ro. Strab.7 ] re  Y,, 

ABsYRTDS, a son of Actes king of Colchis 
and Hypsea. Hissister Medea.asshe fled away 
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‘with Jason,tore his body to pieces, and strewed|mia, ‘lo exclude from it profaneness and dis- 
his limbs in her father’s way, to stop his pur- sipation, it was even forbidden to laugh there. 
suit. Some say that she murdered him in Col-|It was called Academia vetus, to distinguish it 
chis, [others in one of the Absyrtides, while|from the second Academy founded by Arcesi- 
others again Jay the scene at ‘Tomos, on the}laus, who made some few alterations in the 
western shores of the Euxine. It has been|Platonic philosophy, and from the third which 
maintained on the contrary that he was not|was established by Carneades.’ Cic. de diw. 1, 
murdered, but that he arrived safe in Ilyri-|¢.3—Dioge. 3 —Alian. V. H. 3, c. 35. 
cum.}] Lucan. 3.v. 190.—Strab. 7—Aygin.| Acapvimus, an Athenian, who discovered 
fab. 23—Apollod. 1, c. 9.—#lacc- 8, v. 261.—-|to Castor and Pollux where Theseus had con- 
Ovid. Trist. 3. el. 9.—Cic. de Nat. D. 3, c.\cealed their sister Helen, for which they am- 
19.—Pilin. 3, c. 21 and 26. ply rewarded him. Plut. in Thes. 

AxBULirEs, governor of Susa, betrayed his} AcaLanprus, or Acalyndras, a river fall- 
trust to Alexander, and was rewarded with ajing into the Bay of Tarentum. [Now, the Sa- 


province, Curt.5. ¢. 2—Diod. 17. landrella.|  Plin. 3, c.11. 
[Agus, a river of Britain, now the Him-| AcAmas, son of Theseus and Phaedra, went 
éer.] with Diomedes to demand Helen from the 


Asypos, [an inland town of Thebais in|'Trojans after her elopement from Menelaus. 
Upper Egypt, famous for the palace of Mem-|In his embassy he had a son, called Munitus 
non and the magnificent temple of Osiris./by Laodice, the daughter of Priam. He was 
Now, a heap of ruins, as its modern name of|concerned in the Trojan war, and afterwards 

adfuné expresses.—Plut, de Isid. et Osir.|built the town of Acamantum in Phrygia, and 
—A city of Asia, founded by the Milesians,{on his return to Greece called a tribe after 
situate on the Hellespont, and lying opposite|his own name at Athens. Paws. 10, c. 26.—@. 
toSestos. Some make the straight only half) Ca/aé. 12.—Hygin. 108. 

a mile, others, two miles wide. Strabo reck-; AcAMmPsIS, a river of Colchis. [it sepa- 
ons 3750 paces from the port of Abydos tolrates Armenia from Colchis.. The Greeks 
that of Sestos. Itis famous for the bridge of!called it Acampsis from its impetuous course, 
boats which Xerxes made there across the}which forbade ail approaches to the shore. 
Hellespont, and for the loves of Leander and|’Phis name was applied to it at its mouth, its 
Hero. Its situation was formerly very impor-|true name in the interior was Boas. Arrian 
tant, as it commanded the communication be-| Perip.] 

tween the Euxine Sea and the Archipelago.) AcanTua, anymph loved by Apollo, and 
It was attacked by Philip of Macedon, andthe}changed into the flower Acanthus. 
inhabitants devoted themselves to death with} AcanrHus, a town near mount Athos, 
their families, rather than fall into the hands}[founded by a colony of Andrians, Here Xer- 
ofthe enemy.] Liv. 31, c. 18.—Lwucaz. 2, v.|xes is said to have made his canal of seven 
674.—Justin. 2, c.13—Museus.in Her. &|stadia, in order to convey his ships into the 
Leand.—Flacc 1. v. 285, Sinus Singiticus, without doubling the pra- 

“ABYLA. © Vid: Abila. montory, of Athos. Zhucyd. 4, 84.—Mela, 

ABYSSINIA, a large kingdom of Africa, in]2, c. 2.—-Another in Egvpt, near Memphis, 
Upper Athiopia,where the Nile takes its rise.|now Bisalta, or according to D’Anville, Da- 
‘Theinhabitants were said tobe of Arabian ori-|sAzr. Plin. 5, c.28.] 
gin, and were little known to the ancients. ACARIA, a fountain of Corinth, where Ia- 

ACAGALLIS, a nymph, mother of Philan-|lascut off the head of Eurystheus. S¢trad. 8. 
der and Phylacis by Apollo. These children} AcaRNANIA, a country of Epirus, at the 
were exposed tothe wild beasts in Crete; but/north of the Ionian sea, divided from /®tolia 
a goat gave them her milk, and preserved|by the Achelous. ‘The inhabitants reckoned 
their life. Paws. 10. c. 16—A daughter ofjonly six months in the year ; they were lux- 
Minos, mother of Cydon, by Mercury, and of/urious, and addicted to pleasure, so that xo- 
Amphithemis by Apollo. Paus. 8, c. 53.—|yioxos Axagvavins, frorceilus Acarnas became 
fpollon. 4, v. 1493. proverbial. ‘Their horses were famous. It 

Acacits1um, a town of Arcadia, built by|received its name from Acarnas. Plin. 2. c, 
Acacus son of Lycaon. Mercury, surnamed|90. Mela, 2, c. 3.—Strab, 7 and 9.—Paus. 
Acacesius, because brought up by Acacus as]8, c. 24—Lucian. in Dial. Meretr. ae 
his foster-father,was worshipped there. Paus.| Acarnas andAmphotérus,sonsofAlomzon 
8, c. 3, 36, &c. and Callirhoe. Alcmzon being murdered by 

Acacwws,a rhetorician in the age of theem-|the brothers of Alphesibea, his former wife, 
peror Julian. ; Callirhoe obtained from Jupiter, that her chil- 

‘wit high place near Athens,surround-|dren, who were still in the cradle, might, by 


ed with high trees, and adorned with spacious|a supernatural power, suddenly grew up to 
covered walks. [It derivedits name from one|punish their father’s murderers. This was 
Academus, a citizen of Athens, to whom it/granted. Vid. Alomeon.—Paus. 8, ©. 24. 
originally belonged, and who appropriated it,| Ovid. Mer. 9. fab. 10. ; 
according to some, to gymnastic sports and} Acarnas and Acarnan, a stony mountais 
exercises.} Here Plato opened his school ofjof Attica. Senec. in Hippol. v.20. 
Philosophy, and fia this, every place sacred| Acastus, son of Pelias king of Thessaly, 
to learning has ever since been called cade-|by Anaxibia, married Astydamia do Hyppo- 
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lyte, who fell in love with Peleus, son of a-\of the Volsci, very inimical to the Romans 
cus, when in banishment at ‘her husband’s}Coriolanus, when banished by his countrymen, 
court. Peleus, rejecting the addresses of Hip-|fied to him, and led his armies against Rome. 
polyte,was accused before Acastus of attempts} Liv. 2, c. 37. —Plut. in Coriol. : 
uponher virtue, and soon after, ata chase, ex-| Acco, a general of the Senones in Gaul. 
posed to wild beasts. Vulcan by order of Ju-|Caes. deil. Gall. 6,c¢ 4. and 44, 
piter, delivered Peleus, who returned to Thes-| Ack, {more properly Aco, a seaport town 
saly, and put to death Acastus and his wife.jof Phcenicia, afterwards called Ptolemais, 
vid. Peleus and Astydamia.— Ovid. Met. 8,\from the Ptolemies, kings of Egypt. It is 
v. 306. Her. eft. 13, v. 25.—Apollod. 1, c..9,|now called by the Arabs, tka, and by the 
&c.—The second archon at Athens. Europeans, ere.]—A place of Arcadia, near 
AGATHANTUS,a bay in the Red Sea. Strad.|Megalopolis, where Orestes was cured from 
16. the persecution of the furies, who had a tem- 
Acca Laurentia, the wife of. Faustulus,|ple there. Paws 8, v. 34. 
shepherd of king Numitor’s flocks, who) AcERATUS, a soothsayer, who remained 
brought up Romulus and Remus, who hadjalone at Delphi when the approach of Xerx- 
been exposed on the banks of the Tiber.—/jes frightened away the inhabitants. Herodot. 
From her wantonness, she was called Luja,|8, c, 37- 
whence the fable that Romulus was suckledby; AcERB4S, a priest of Hercules at Tyre, 
ashe-wolf, Dionys. Hal. 1,c.18.—Liv. 1, c-|whomarried Dido. Vid. Sichaus.—J/ustin, 18, 
4,—Aul, Geil. 6, c- 7-—The Romans yearly|c. 4. 
celebrated certain festivals, vid Laurentalia,, AcERR#, [a town of Italy, west of Cre- 
in honour of another of the same name, which!mona and north of Placentia, now La Girola 
arose from this circumstance: the keeper oflor Gherra.]—another in Campania, [now 
the temple of Hercules, one day playing at|Acerra] near the river Clanis. It still sub- 
dice, made the god one of the number, onjsists, and the frequent inundations from the 
condition that if Hercules was defeated, hejriver which territied its ancient inhabitants, . 
should make him a present, but if he con-jare now prevented bythe large drains dug 
quered, he should be entertained with anele-|there. _Virg. G. 2, v. 225.—Liv. 8, ¢. 17. . 
gant feast, and share his bed with a beautiful} AcEsIa, part of the island of Lemnos, 
female. Hercules was victorious, and accord-|which received this name from Philoctetes, 
ingly Acca was conducted to the bed of Her-| whose wound was cured there. —PAz/lostr. 
cules, who in reality came to see her, and told} [Acrsinexs, a large and rapid river of In- 


her in the morning to go into the streets, and{dia, falling into the Indus. It is commonly | — 


salute with a kiss the first man she met. ‘This}supposed to be the modern Ravei, but Ma- 
was Tarrutius, an old unmarried man, who,|jor Reanell makes it tobe the Jenaub. Ar- 
not displeased with Acca’s liberty, loved her|rian. 5, c. 22. Theofthrast. 4. c, 12.—Plin, 
and made her the heiress of all his posses-|37, c. 12.] 
sions. These, at her death, she gave to the} Acrsius,a surname of Apollo, in Elis and 
Roman people, whence the honours paid to her} Attica, as a god of medicine. Paus. 6,c. 24. 
memory: Plut. Quest. Rom. & in Romul—| Acxsta, a town of Sicily, called after king 
Acompanion of Camilla. Virg. Hn. 11, v,)Acestes, and known also by the name of Se- 
$20. ; gesta. It was built by Aineas, who left here 
Accia or Atia, daughter of Julia and M.jpart of his followers as he was going to Italy. 
Atius Balbus, was the mother of Augustus | Virg.. in. 5, v. 746, &c. 
and died about 40 years B.C. Diod.—-Suet>} AcxrstxEs, son of Crinisus and Egesta, was 
in Aug. 4.—-Variola, an illustrious female,/king of the country near Drepanum in Sicily. 
whose cause was elegantly pleaded by Pliny.|He assisted Priam in the Trojan war, and 
Plin. 6, ep. 33. kindly entertained /ineas during his voyage, 
L. Acctus, a Roman tragic poet, whose]and helped him to bury his father on mount 
roughness of style Quintilian has imputed to/Eryx. In commemoration of this, Aneas 
the unpolished age in which he lived. UHel}built a city there, called Acesta, from Aces-. 
translated some of the tragedies of Sophocles,|tes. Virg..4in. 5, v- 746. ; 
but of his numerous pieces only some of the} AcEsTropORUS, a Greek historian, who 
namesare known ; and among these, his Nup-}mentions the review which Xerxes made of 
tix, Mercator, pS spdaiegs Pheenice, Me-}his forces before the battle of Salamis. Pluz. 
dea, Atreus, &c. The great marks of honour] i Themist. 2 
which he received at Rome, may be collected] Acuasyros, a lofty mountain in Rhodes, 
from this circumstance, that a man was se-|where Jupiter had a temple. 
verely reprimanded by a magistrate for men-|_ AcHa1, [the descendants of Achzus one of 
tioning his name without reverence. Some/the sons of Xuthus. -Achzus, having com- 
few of his verses are preserved in Cicero and}mitted an accidental homicide, fled into La- 
other writers. He died about 180 years B.C.|conia, where he died, and where his posteri- 
fforat. 2, ep. 1, v. 56.~-Qvid. Am 1, el. 15, ty remained under the name of 4che@i until 
v. 19.— Quintil. 10, c. 1—Cic. ad Att.t in Br.|they were expelled by the Heraclide. Up- 
de Orat. 3, c- 16.—A famous orator of Pisau-|on this, they laid claim to the quarter occu- 
rum in Cicero’s age—Labeo, a foolish poet|pied by the Jonians or descendants of Ion the 
mentioned Pers. 1, 3 50.—Tullius, a princelother son of Xuthus, dispossessed them of 
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their cities, and called the country, from/ly one obtained the prize, He lived soma 
their own name, Achaia.] The names of/time after Sophocles. Another of Syra- 
these cities are Pellene, A‘gira, 7Ege, Bura,;cuse, author of ten tragedies. A river 
Tritza, AAgium, Rhypes, Olenos, Helice,| which falls into the Euxine. /frrianin Peripil. 
Patre, Dyme, and Phare. The inhabit-|—A relation of Antiochus the Great, appoint- 
ants of these three last began a famous con-/ed governor of all the king’s provinces be- 
federacy, 284 years B.C. which continued|jyond Taurus. He aspired to sovereign pow- 
formidable upwards of 130 years, under thejer, which he disputed for 8’years with Antie- 
nameof the 4chean league, and was most il-|chus, and was at last betrayed by a Cretan. 
lustrious whilst supported by the splendid vir-| His limbs were cut off, and his body, sewed 
tues and abilities of Aratus and Philopceemen.|in the skin of an ass, was exposed ona gibbet. 
Their arms were directed against the /Eto-| Poly. 8. ’ 
lians for three years, with the assistance of] ACHATIA, a country of Peloponnesus at the 
Philip of Macedon, and they grew powerfuljnorth of Elis on the bay of Corinth. It was 
by the accession of neighbouring states, andjoriginally called A®égialus (shore) from its 
freed their country from foreign slavery, till|situation. ‘The Ionians called it Ionia, when 
at last they were attacked by the Romans,|they settled there; and it received the name 
and, after one year’s hostilities, the Achzanjof Achaia from the Achzi, who dispossessed 
league was totally destroyed, B.C. 147. [The|the Ionians. vid. Acheii—A small part of 
Peloponnesus was reduced to a Roman pro-|Phthiotis was also called Achaia, of which 
vince, under the name of the province of|Alos was the capital. 
Achaia. It was so called, because at the tak-} AcHAICUM BELLUM. vid. Ach@i. 
ing of Corinth, the Achzans were the most] AcHARENSES, a people of Sicily near Sy- 
powerful of the Grecian communities.] ‘Thelracuse. Cie. in Ver. 3. 
name of Ach@i is generally applied to allthe| AcHarna, a village of Attica. Zhucyd, 
Greeks indiscriminately, by the poets, vid.|2, c. 19. 
Achaia. Herodot. 1, c. 145, 1.8, c. 36.—Stat.| AcHXATES, a friend of Aeneas, whose fide- 
Theb. 2, v- 164.—Polyb.—Liv- 1. 27, 32, &¥c\lity wassoexemplary, that Hidus Achates be- 
—Plut.in Philofj.—Plin, 4,c-5.— Ovid. Met.\came a proverb. Virg. En. 1, v. 316.—A 
4, v, 605.—Puus. 7, c. 1, &c.—Also a people} river of Sicily. 
of Asia on the borders of the Euxine. Ovid.| AcHi&LOIDES,a patronymic given to theSi- 
¢fi. ex Pont. 4, el. 10, v. 27. rens as daughters of Achelous. Ovid. Met, 
AcHAMENES, a king of Persia, among the|3, fab. 15. 
progenitors of Cyrus the Great ; whose de-| AcHELOus, the son of Oceanus or Sol, by 
scendants were called Achzmenides, and|Terraor Tethys, god of the river of the same 
formed a separate tribe in Persia, of which|name in Epirus. As one of the numerous 
the kings were members. Cambyses, son of|suitors of Dejanira, daughter of Gneus, he en- 
Cyrus, on his death-bed, charged his nobles,|tered the list against Hercules, and being infe- 
and particularly the Achemenides, not tolrior, changed himself into aserpent, and after- 
suffer the Medes to recover their former pow-| wards into an ox. Hercules broke off one of 
er, and abolish the empire of Persia. #Hero-|his horns,and Achelous being defeated, retired 
dot. 1, c. 125, 1,8, c. 65,1. 7, c. 11.—-Horat. 2.|in disgrace into his bed of waters. The broken 
od. 12, v. 21—A Persian, made governor of/horn was taken up by the nymphs, and filled 
Egypt by Xerxes, B. C. 484 with fruitsand flowers; andafterithadforsome 
AcH#&MENIA, part of Persia, called after|time adorned the hand of the conqueror, it 
Achzmenes. Hence Achzmenius. H/orat.|was presented to the goddess of Plenty. Some 
Efiod. 13. v.12. say that he waschanged into a river after the 
ACH#MENIDES, a native of Ithaca, son of|victory of Hercules. The river is in Epirus. 
Adramastus, and one of the companions ofjand rises in mount Pindus, and after dividing 
Ulysses, abandoned on the coast of Sicily,) Acarnania from /&tolia, falls into the lonian 
where Hneas, on his voyage to Italy, found|sea. The sand and mud which it carries down, 
him. Virg. An. 3, v. 624. Ovid. ib. 417. |have formed some islands at its mouth. [The 
ACHHORUM STATIO, a place on the coast} Achelous is now called Asfrro Potamo, or the 
of the Thracian Chersonesus, where Polyx-|White river. The fable respecting the con- 
ena was saerificed to the shade of Achilles,|test of Hercules with the river god, alludes 
and where Hecuba punished Polymnestor,whojevidently to the draining of the neighbour- 
had murdered her son Polydorus. ing land, and one branch of the river. The 
Acuzxvs, a king of Lydia, hung by his sub-lislands at its mouth are the Echinades. 
jects forhis extortion. Ovid. in 3b—A son of|Near them are the Oxee, now Curolari.} 
uthusof Thessaly. He fled, after the acci-| Herodot. 2, ¢. 10.—Strab. 10—Ovid. Met, 
cidental murder of a man, to Laconia ;/8, fab. 5, 1. 9, fab. 1. Amor. 3, el. 6, v. 35. 
where the inhabitants were called from|—Afollod. 1, c. 3 and 7, 1. 2, c. 7. Hygin. 
him Achzi. Strad. 3,—Paus. 7. c. 1. vid.|pref. fab——A river of Arcadia, falling into 
Ach@i.——A tragic poet of Eretria, who|the Alpheus——Another flowing from mount 
wrote 43 tragedies, of which some of the a ee Paus, 8. c 38. yan 
titles are preserved, such as Adrastus, Li- CHRON, ariver of Thesprotia, in Epirus, 
nus, Cycnus, Eumenides, Philoctetes, Piri-|{now,the|Ded/ichi, } falling into the bay of Am- 
thous, ‘Theseus, Gidipus, &c. ; of these on-|bracia, ms it, from the dead ap- 
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pearance of its waters, oneof the rivers of{him the art of war, and made him master of 
hell,and the fable has been adopted by all suc-|music, and by feeding him with the marrow 
ceeding poets, who make the god of thestream|of wild beasts, rendered him vigorous and ac- 
to be the son of Ceres without a father, and/tive. He was taught eloquence by Pheenix, 
say that he concealed himself in hell for fear}/whom he ever after loved and respected. 
of the ‘Titans, and was changed into a bitter|‘Thetis, to prevent him from going tothe Tro- 
stream, over which the souls of the dead are/jan war, where she knew he was to perish, 
at first conveyed. It receives, say they, the/privately sent him tothe court ot Lycomedes, 
souls of the dead, because a deadly languor|where he was disguised ina female dress, and, 
seizes them at the hour of dissolution, Some|by his familiarity with the king’s daughters, 
make him son of Titan, and suppose that he}|made Deidamia mother of Neoptolemus. As 
was plunged into hell by Jupiter, for supply-| Troy could not be taken without the aid of 
ing the Titans with water. The word Ache-/Achilles, Ulysses went to the court of Lyco- 
ron is often taken for hell itself. _Horar. 1,|medes, in the habit of a merchant, and expos- 
od. 3,v. 36.—Virg: G. 2, v. 292, En. 2. v.Jed jewels and arms tosale. Achilles, choosing 
295, &e—Strab. 7.—Lucan. 3, v. 16.—Si/. 2.|the arms, discovered his sex,and went towar. 
Silv.6, v. 80.—Liv.8, c- 24.—Also a river in| Vulcan, at the entreaties of Thetis, made him 
the country of the Bruttii, in Italy, [now the]a strong suit of armour, which was proof 
Savuto.] Justin. 12, c. 2. against all weapons. He was deprived by 
ACHERONTIA, a town of Apulia ona moun-| Agamemnon of his favourite mistress, Briseis, 
tain, thence called Vidus by Horat. 3, od. 4,;who had fallen to his lot at the division of the 
v. 14. [now Acerenza.] booty of Lyrnessus. For this affront he re- 
ACHERUSIA, a lake of Egypt near Mem-|fused to appear in the field till the death of 
phis, over which, as Diodorus, /7. 1, mentions, |his friend Patroclus recalled him to action, 
the bodies of the dead were conveyed, and re-|and to revenge. vid. Patroclus. He slew 
ceived sentence according to the actions of|Hector, the bulwark of [roy, tied the corpse 
their life. ‘he boat was called Baris, and|by the heels of his chariot, and dragged it 
the ferryman Charon. Hence arose the fable|three times round the walls. of Troy. After 
of Charon and the Styx, &c. afterwards im-|thus appeasing the shade of his friend, he 
ported into Greece by Orpheus, and adopted |yielded to the tears and entreaties of Priam, 
in the religion of the country ——There was a/and permitted the aged father to ransom and 
lake of the same name in Epirus. carry away Hector’s body. Inthe 10th year 
ACHERUSIAS, a peninsula of Bithynia,}of the war, Achilles was charmed with Po- 
where Hercules, as is reported, dragged Ce-|lyxena; and as he solicited her hand in the 
berus out of hell. Xenofh. Anad. 6. temple of Minerva, it is said that Paris aim- 
ACHILLAS, a general of Ptolemy who mur-|ed an arrow at his vulnerable heel, of which 
dered Pompey the Great. Plut.in Pomf.—| wound he died. His body was buried at Si- 
Lucan. 8, v. 538. gzum. and divine honours were paid to him, 
[AcHILLeA, an island near the mouth of the! and temples raised to his memory. It is said, 
Borysthenes, or more properly the western|thatafterthetaking of Troy ,the ghost of Achil- 
part of the Dromus Achillis insulated by a}les appeared to the Greeks, and demanded of 
small arm of the sea. Svrabo- 7. vid. Dro-|them Polyxena, who accordingly was sacri- 
- mus Achiilis and Leuce. | ficed on his tomb by his son Neoptolemus. 
[ AcHILLEUM,atown on the Cimmerian Bos-|Some say that this sacrifice was voluntary, 
20rus, Where anciently was a temple of Achil-jand that Polyxena was so grieved at his death, 
fea It lay near the modern Buschuk. Man-|that she killed herself on his tomb. The 
nert. Anc. Geogr. Volt. 4. p. 326.] Thessalians yearly sacrificed a black and a 
ACHILLEuS or AquinLEus, a Koman ge-|white bull on his tomb. It is reported that 
neral in Egypt, in the reign of Dioclesian, who|he married Helen after the siege of Troy ; 
rebelled,and for five years maintained the im-|but others maintain, that this marriage hap- 
perial dignity at Alexandria. Dioclesian at|pened after his death, in the island of Leuce, 
last marched against him ; and because he} where many of the ancient heroes lived, as 
had supported a long siege, the emperor or-|in a separate elysium. vid. Leuce. When 
dered him to be devoured by lions. Achilles was young, his mother asked him 
ACHILLEIs, a poem of Statius, in which} whether he preferred a long life, spent in ob- 
he describes the education and memorable ac-|scurity and retirement, or a few years of mi- 
tions of Achilles. This composition is imper |litary fame and glory? and to his.honour he 
fect. The poet’s immature death ree made choice of the latter. Some ages after 
the world of a valuable history of the life/the Trojan war, Alexander, going to the con 
and exploits of this famous hero. Vid. Sta-|quest of Persia, offered sacrifices on the tomb 
tius. of Achilles, and admired the hero who had 
ACHILLEs, the son of Peleus and Thetis,|found a Homer to publish his fame to posteri- 
was the bravest of all the Greeksin the Tro-|ty. Xenopfth. de venat.—Plut in Alex —De 
jan war. During his infancy, Thetis plung-|facie m Orbe Lun. Demusic. Deamic. mult: 
ed him in the Styx, and made every part of| Quest. Grec,—Paus. 3. c. 18. &¢-—Diod. 17, 
his body invulnerable, except the heel by|—Stat. Achil—Ovid. Met. 12, fab. 3. &e. 
which she held him. His education was in-| Zrist. 3, el. 5, v. 87, &c—Virg. Afn. 1, v. 
trusted to the ae Chiron, who taught!472, 488, |. 2, v. 275, 1 6. v. 58, come Afiel> 
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fod. 8, Cc. 13.—Hygin. fab. 96 and 110—f woman had fed with her milk her aged father » 
Strad. 14.—Plin. 35, c. 1s—Mazx. Tyr. Grat.| whom the senate had imprisoned, and exclud- 
27..—Horat. 8, 1, od. 1.2, od- 4. and 16,1.4,Jed from all aliment. Val. Max. 2,¢. 5— 
od. 6, 2, ep. 2, v. 42.— Hom. Il. &F Od.—Dic-\ The enactor of alaw against bribery.—A pre- 
tys. Cret. 1,2. 3,&c.—Dares. Phryg,—Juv.|tor in the time that Verres was accused by 
r, Vv. 210.—Apolion. Argon. 4. v. 869.—|}Cicero.—A man accused of extortion, and 
‘There were other persons of the same name.|twice defended by Cicero. He was proconsul 
‘The most known were~a man-who received] of Sicily, and lieutenant to Ceasar in the civil 
Juno when she fled from Jupiter’s courtship} wars. “Ces. Bell. Civ. 3, ¢. 15.—A consul, 
—the preceptor of Chiron the centaur—a son} whose son was killed by Domitian, because 
of Jupiter and Lamia, declared by Pan to bejhe fought with wild beasts. The true cause 
fairer than Venus—a man who instituted the}of this murder was, that young Glabrio. was 
ostracism at Athens.—Tatius, a native of|stronger than the emperor, who therefore 
Alexandria, in the age of the emperor Clau-|envied him.—Juv. 4, v. 94. 

dius, originally a pagan,but converted to chris-| AciLua, a town of Africa, near Adrume- 
tianity, and made a bishop. He wrotea mix-jtum (some read Acolla). Ces, Afrc. 33. 
ed history of great men, a treatise on the} Acis, a shepherd of Sicily, son of Faunus 
sphere, tactics, a romance on the loves of Cli-|and the nymph Simethus, Galatwxa passion- 
aries and Leucippe, &c, Some manuscripts|ately loved him; upon which his rival, Po- 
of his works are preserved in the Vatican,}lyphemus, through jealousy, crushed him to 
and Palatinate libraries, ‘The best edition of|death with a piece of a broken rock The 
his works, is that [by Boden, Lifs. 1776. 8vo.}|gods changed Acis into a’ steam which rises 

Acuivi, [a name given by the Roman po-|from mouut Aitna. Ovid. Met. 13, fab. S. 

ets to the people of Greece, or Achaia. Ho-| Acmon, anative of Lyrnessus, who accom- 
mer uses the term to express all the cnemies|panied /Eneas into Italy. His father’s name 


of the Trojans. ] was Clytus. Virg. At. 10, v- 128. 
AcuHLAD«£us, a Corinthian general, killed} Acmoniprs, one of the Cyclops, Ovid. 
by Aristomenes. Paus. 4, c. 19. Fast. 4, v- 288. 


AciIcHORIvs, a general with Brennus in} Acces, the pilot of the ship whose crew 
the expedition which the Gauls undertook} found Bacchus asleep, and carried him away. 
against Peonia. Faus. 10, c. 1. As they ridiculed the god, they were changed 

AcIDALIA, a surname of Venus, from alinto sea monsters. But Accetes was preserv- 
fountain of thesamename in Beeotia, sacred to!ed. Ovid. /Met. 3, fab. 8, &c. 
her. The Graces bathed in the fountain.—| Aconres, oneof Lycaon’s 50 sons. Afiol- 
Virg. ZEn. ¥, v_720.--Ovid. Fast. +, v. 468. \lod. 3, c. 8. 

Acipas, a river of Peloponnesus, former-| AconrEus, a famous hunter, changed into 
ly called Jardanus. Paus. 3, c. 5. a stone by the head of Medusa, at the nuptials 

AcIL1a, a plebian family at Rome, which|of Perseus and Andromeda. Ovid. Mer. 3; 
traced its pedigree up to the Trojans—The|v, 201.——A person killed in the wars of 
mother of Lucan. ZEneas and Turnus, in Italy, Virg. Ain. 11, 

AGILIA LEx was enacted, A.U.C. 556, by|v. 615. J 
Acilius the tribune, for the plantation of five) Acontius, a youth of Cea, who, when he 
colonies in Italy. Liv. 32, c. 29.—Another| went to Delos to see the sacrifices of Diana, 
call also Calpurnia, [A. U.C. 683, that in tri-| fell in love with Cydippe, a beautiful virgin, 
als for extortion, sentence should be passed/and being unable to obtain her, on account ot 
after the cause was once pleaded, and that|the obscurity of his origin, [wrote on an ap- 
there should not be a second hearing. Cic.| ple which he presented to her. the following 
proewm. in Verr.17.1 Ascon. in Cic.] words, “I swear by- Diana, Acontius shall 

M. Acittius Batsus, was consul with!be my husband.” Cydippe read the words, 
Portius Cato, A. U.C. 640. It is said, that/and teeling herself compelled by the oath she 
during his consulship, milk and blood fell from} had inadvertently made, married Acontius— 
heaven, Plin. 2, ¢. 6—Glabrio, a tribune] Zristenet ef. 10.—Ovid. Her. eft. 20.] 
of the people, who with a legion quelled the ACcONTOBULUS, a place of Cappadocia, un- 
insurgent slaves in Etruria. Being consul|der Hippolyte, queen of the Amazons. Apol- 
with P. Corn. Scipio Nasica, A. U. C. 563,\/on. Arg 2: 
he conquered Antiochus at Lhermopylx,| Acoris,a king of Egypt,who assisted Eva- 
ior Which he obtained a triumph, and three|goras king of Cyprus against Persia. Diod, 
days were appointed for a public thanksgiy-| 5, 
ing. Hestood for the censorship against Ca-|_ Acra,a town of Italy, ——-Eubeea,—_Cy- 
to, but desisted on account of the improper] prus, Acarnania,--——Sicily,——- A frica, 
measures used by his competitor. Justin.} ——Sarmatia, &c. 

34, c. 6.—Liw, 30, c, 40, l. 31, c. 50, 1..35,¢] Acrapina, the citadel of Syracuse, taken 
40, &c.—The son of the preceding, erected a by Marcellus the Roman consul. Put in. 
temple to Piety, which his father had vowed] Marcel.—Cic. in Verr. 4, 

to this peices when fighting against Antio-|| Acr#a, a daughter of the river Asterion. 
chus. He raised a golden statue to his father,|_— A surname of Diana, from a temple built 
the first that appeared in Italy, The temple!to her by Melampus, on a mountain near Ar- 
of piety was brilt on the spot where once a! gos——--A surname of Juno. Paizs. 2, Ce 17. 
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ACREPHNIA, a town in Beotia; whence|thunder. Lucret. 6, v. 420.—Plin. 4. ¢. t— 
Apollo is called Acrephnius. Herotot. 8, c.| Virg. ZEn. 3, v. 506.-- Strab. 6.— Horat. 1, od. 
435. 3, V. 20s 

ACRAGALLIDA, a dishonest nation living} AcRro-corINnTHODS, [a high hill overhanging 
anciently near Athens. Esch. contra Ctesifh,|the city of Corinth, on which was erected a 

Acrxcas. Vid. Agragas. citadel, called also by the same name. ‘This 

AcrAtus, a freed man of Nero, sent into|situation was so impofrtanta one, as to be styl- 
Asia to plunder the temples of the gods. Zac.jed by Philip thefetters of Greece. ‘The for- 
Jin, 15, ¢.45, 1. 6, c, 23. tress was surprised by Antigonus, but recov- 

Acris, one of Hippodamia’s suitors. Paus,jered in a brilliant manner by Aratus.] Strad. 
6; C2 He built Acriz, a town of Laco-|8.— Paus. 2. c.4.—Plut. in Arat.— Stat. Thee. 
niageld. 3,°c..21. 7, v. 106. 

“AcrIDoPpHXGI, an /Ethopian nation, who} Acron, a king of the Caninenses, killed by 
fed upon locusts, and lived not beyond their|/Romulus in single combat, after the rape of 
40th year. Atthe approach of oldage,swarms|the Sabines. His spoils were dedicated of 
of winged lice attacked them, and gnawed|Jupiter Feretrius. Plut. in Romul——A 
their belly and breast, till the patient by rab-|physician of Agrigentum, B. C.439, educated 
bing himself drew blood, which increased theirjat Athens with Empedocles. He wrote phy- 
number, and ended in his death. SDiod. 3,—|sical treatises in the Doric dialect, and cured 


Plin. 11, c. 29.—Strab. 16. the Athenians of a plague, by lighting fire 
Ackion, a Pythagorean philosopher of Lo-|near the houses of the infected. Pi, 29. €. 
cris: Cic. de jin. 5, c- 29. 1.—Plut.. in Isid———One of the friends of 


AcRISIONEUs, a patronymic applied to the| Mneas, killed by Mezentius. Virg. Ain. 10, 
Argives, from Acrisius, one of their ancient]y. 719. 
kings, or from Acrisione, a town of Argolis,| AcrorarTos, one of Alexander’s officers, 
called after a daughter of Acrisius of the same] who obtained part of Media, after the king’s 
name. Virg. Ain.7, v. 410. death, Justin. 13, c. 4. 

AcRISIONIADES. a patronymicof Perseus,| AcROPOLIS, the citadel of Athens, built on 
from hisgrandfather Acrisius. Ovid. Met. 5.|a rock, and accessible only on one side. [Here 
v. 70. stood the Parthenon, or temple of Minerva. ] 

Acrisius, son of Abas, king of Argos, by|Paus. in Aitic. 

Ocalea, daughter of Mantineus. He wasborn| AcrorXtus, son of Cleomenes, king of 
at the same birth as Preetus, with whom it is|Sparta, died before his father, leaving a son 
said that he quarrelled even in his mother’sjcalled Arcus. Paus. 1, c. 13, 1-3. ¢, 6—— 
womb. After many dissensions Pretus was}A son of Areus, who was greatly loved by 
driven from Argos. Acrisius had Danae by |Chelidonis, wife of Cleonymus. ‘This amour 
Eurydice daughter of Lacedzmon ; and being |displeased her husband who called Pyrrhus 
told by an oracle, that his daughter’s son|the Epirot, to avenge his wrongs. When 
would put him to death, he confined Danae|Sparta was besieged by Pyrrhus, Acrotatus 
in a brazen tower, to prevent her becoming|was seen bravely fighting in the middle of the 
a mother. She however became pregnant, jenemy, and commended by the multitude, who 
by Jupiter changed into a golden shower ; and congratulated Chelidonis on being mistress to 
though Acrisus ordered her, and her infant|such a warlike lover. Plut.in Pyrrh. 
called Perseus, to be exposed on the sea, yet] AcrorHoos. vid. Acroathon. ; 

they were saved ; and Perseus soon after be-| AcTr, (axrn) [denotes properly a peninsula 
came so famous for his actions, that Acrisius, or promontory on which the waves break. It 
anxious to see so renowned a grandson, went|was a name given to the seacoast about 
to Larissa. Here Perseus, wishing to show|mount Athos, in which were six towns men- 
his skill in throwing a quoit, killed an old/tioned by ‘Phucydides—Acte was likewise the 
man who proved to be his grandfather, whom Jancient name of Attica, which was so Called 
he knew not, and thus the oracle was unhap- from its being washed on two sides by the sea. 
pily fulfilled. Acrisius reigned about 31 years| Zhueyd. 4, c. 103 —Strabo. 9.] ; j 
Aygin. fab. 63-— Ovid. Met. 4, fab. 16.—Ho-| Acra, a place near mount Athos, on the 
rat. 3, od. 16.—Aprollod. 2, c- 2, &c—Paus.|Bgean Sea. Thucyd. 4, ¢. 109. 

2 ¢. 16, &c—Vid. Danaé, Perseus, Poly- cT#A, oneof the Nereides. Hesiod. 7h. 


auctes! 250 —Homer. Il, 18, v.41.—A surname of 


Acritas,a promontory of Messenia, in Pe- Ceres.—~A. daughter of Danaus. Afollod. 
Joponnesus.  P/in. 4, C. 5.—Mela. 2,c.3.  |2, ¢. 1. o4 

‘ACROATHON or ACROTHOOS,a townon the! AcT#ON, a famous huntsman, son of Aris- 
top of mount Athos, whose inhabitants lived|teus and Autonoe daughter of Cadmus, 
to an uncommon old age. Mela, 2, c. 2.~|whence heis called. Autoneius heros. He saw 
Plin. 8: c. 10. Diana and her attendants bathing near Gar- 

AcRrockR AUNIUM, a promotory of Epirus, |gaphia, for which he was changed into a stag, 
with mountains called Acroceraunia, which{and devoured by his own dogs. Paws. 9. c. 
project between the Ionian and Adriatic seas. 2,—Ovid Met. 3.fab.3——A beautiful youth, 
‘The word comes from a&-, high, and xgavvG-,|son of Melissus of Corinth, whom Archias, one 
a thunderbolt, because, on account of theirjof the Heraclidz, endeavoured to. debauch 
great height, they were often struck withland carry away, He was killed in the strag- 
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gie which in consequence of this happened)]mede. .4/oliod. 1, c..9.#——The father of Eu- 
between his father and ravisher. Méelissus}rytus, and brother of Augeas. .4follod. 2, c- 
»complained of the insult, and drowned him-|7. A. son of Acastus one of the Argonauts, 
self; and soon after, the country being visit-| Zygin. fab. 14..——The father of Astyoche. 
ed by a pestilence, Archias was expelled. Homer. Il. 2.—Paus. 9, c. 37.——A king of 
Plut. in. Amat.. : Lemnos. Hygin, 102. 

Actus, a powerful person whomadehim-| AcToRipgs, a patronymic given to Patro- 
self master of a part of Greece, which hejclus, grandson of Actor. Ovid. Met. 13, fab. 
called Attica. His daughter Agraulos mar-|1 Also to Erithus, son of Actor. Jd. Mer. 
vied Cecrops, whom.the Athenians called|5, fab. 3. Two brothers so fond of each 
their first king, though Acteus reigned be-|other, that in driving a chariot, one generally 
fore him. Paws. 1, c. 2 and 14. The} held the reins, andthe otherthe whip; whence 
word is of the same signification as tticus|they are represented with two heads, four 
an inhabitant ot Attica. feet and one body. Hercules conquered 

ACTE, a mistress of Nero, descended from|them.. Pindar. 

Attalus, Sueton. in Ver. 28.——One of the} AcT6ris, a maid of Ulysses. Homer. Od. 
Hora. Hygin. fab. 183. 23. 

ActTiA, the mother of Augustus. As she} M. Acrorrus Naso, a Roman historian. 
slept in the temple of Apollo, she dreamt that| Sueton. in Jul. 9. 

a dragon had lain with her. Nine mouths} C. AcuLEo,a Roman lawyer celebrated as 
after, she brought forth, having previously|much for the extent of his understanding, as 
dreamt that her bowels were scattered alljfor his knowledge of Jaw. He was uncle to 
over the world. Suet.in Aug. 94. Games|Cicero. Cic. in Orat. 1, c. 43. 

sacred to Apollo in commemoration of the) ActPuis,an ambassador from India to A- 
victory of Augustus over M. Antony at Ac-jlexander. Plut. in Alex. 

tium [Some maintain that they were cele-| AcusILAus and Damacitus, two bro- 
brated every third year; but tie opinion of|thers of Rhodes, conquerors at the Olympic 
Strabo is deemed more correct, according to}games. ‘The Greeks strewed flowers upon 
whom they only returned every fifth year.]|Diagoras their father, and called him happy 
Plut. in Anton —Strab. 7.—Virg. 4En. 3, v-\in having such worthy sons. Paws. 6, ¢. 7. 
280, 1. 8, v.675. A sister of Julius Cesar, An historian of Argos, often quoted by 
Plut. in Cic. Josephus. He wrote on genealogies in a style 

Actis, son of Sol, went from Greece into|simple and destitute of allornament. Cic. de 
Egypt, where he taught astrology, and found-| Orat. 2, c.28.—Suidas. An Athenian who 
ed Heliopolis. Diod. 5. taught rhetoric at Rome under Galba. 

AcTIsANnEs, a king of Ethiopia, who con-| M. Acuticus, an ancient comic writer, 
quered Egypt, and expelled king Amasis. He} whose plays were known under the name of 
was famous for his equity, and his severe pu-|Leones, Gemini, Anus, Beeotia, &c. 
nishment of robbers, whose noses he cut off,, Ana, a sister of queen Artemisia, who 
and whom he banished to a desert place,|married Hidrieus. After her husband’s death, 
where they were in want of all aliment, andjshe succeeded to the throtie of Caria; but 
lived only upon crows. Diod. 1. being expelled by her younger brother she 

Acrivum, now J4zio, a town and promonto-| retired to Alindz, which she delivered to Alex- 

of Epirus, famous for the naval victory|ander, after adopting him as her son. Curé, 
which Augustus obtained over Antony and] 2, c. 8.—Strad. 14. 
Cleopatra, the 2d of September, B.C. 31, in} Apap, a deity among the Assyrians, sup- 
honour of which the conqueror built on the|posed to be the sun. 
site of his camp the town of Nicopolis, and) Apzus, a native of Mitylene, who wrote a 
instituted games. vid. Actia.—Plut.in Anton,|Greek treatise on statuaries. Athen. 13. 
—Sueton in Aug.——A promontory of Cor | ADAMANT#a, Jupiter’s nurse in Crete, 
cyra. Cic. ad Att. 7, ep. 2. who suspended him in his cradle to a tree, 

Activs, a surname of Apollo, from Acti-|that he might be found neither in the earth, 
um, where he hadatemple. Virg. Ain. 8,|the sea, nor in heaven. To drown the infant’s 
v. 704. poet. vid. Accius. A prince|cries, she had drums beat, and cymbols 
of the Volsci. vid. Accius. sounded, around the tree. Hygin. fab. 

Accus or Atrus Navius, an augur who}139. : 
cut a whetstone in two with a razor, before| ApXtAs, a Trojan prince, killed by Me- 
‘Tarquin and the Roman people, to convincelrion. Homer, Il. 13, v. 560.—A youth who 
them of his skill as an augur. or. 1, c. 5.{raised a rebellion on being emasculated by Co-~ 
—Liv. 1, ¢. 36——vid. Labeo. tys king of Thrace. Arist. Pol. 5, c. 10. : 

Acror, a companion of Herculesin his ex-|| Apamastus, a native of Ithaca, father of 
pedition against the Amazons———The father|Achemenides. Virg. 4£n. 3, v. 614. 
of Mencetius by Agina, whence Patroclus is} ApasPi1, a people at the foot of mount 
called Actorides Ovid. Trist. 1, el. 8 ——A|Caucasus. Justin. 12, ¢. 5. tal 
man called also Aruncus. Virg, Ain, 12, v.| ADDEPHAGIA, a goddess of the Sicilians. 
93.——One of the friends of Aineas. Jd. 9,|Elian.1, Vi.H.c.27, - LAr: 

v, 500. A son of Neptune by Agameda.| [AppuA, now Adda, a_river of Cisalpine 
Hugin. fab. Megan son of Deion and Dio-!Gaul. It rises among the Rhetian Alps, tra- 
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verses the Lacus Larius, and falls into the Po 
tothe west of Cremona. Plin. 2. c.193.] 

ApE.tpuius, a friend of M. Antonius, 
whom he accompanied in his expedition into 
Parthia, of which he wrote the history. 
Strab. 11. ; 

Apémon, raised a sedition in Mauritania 
to avenge his master Ptolemy, whom Caligu- 
la had put to death. Swueton. in Calig. 35. 

AvEs, or HapEs, the god of hell among 
the Greeks, the same as the Pluto of the La- 
tins. The word is derived from a & se, [707 
videre] because hell ‘is deprived of light. It 
is often used for hell itself by the ancient 
poets. ‘ 

ADGANDESTRIUvs, a prince of the Catti, 
who sent to Rome for poison to destroy 
Arminius, and was answered by the senate, 
that the Romans fought their enemies openly, 
and never used perfidious measures. Tacit. 
An. 2, c. 88. 

ADHERBAL, son of Micipsa, and grandson 
of Masinissa, was besieged at Cirta, and put 
to death by Jugurtha, after vainly imploring 
the aid of Rome, B. C. 112. Sallust..in Jug. 

ADHERBAS, the husband of Dido. Vid. 
Sichzus. 

ADIANTE, a daughter of Danaus. -follod. 
2, c. 11. 

; ADIATGORIx, a governor of Galatia, who, to 
gain Antony’s favour, slaughtered, in one 
night, all the inhabitants of the Roman colony 
of Heratlea, in Pontus. He was taken at 
Actium, led in triumph by Augustus, and 
strangled in prison. Strab 12. 

ADIMANTUS, a commander of the Athe- 
nian fleet, taken by the Spartans. All the 
men of the fleet were put to death, except 
Adimantus, because he had opposed the de- 
signs of hiscountrymen, who intended to mu- 
tilate all the Spartans. Xenofih. Hist. Grec. 
Pausanias says, 4, ¢. 17, 1. 10, c. 9, that the 
Spartans had bribed him. A. brother of 
Plato. Laert. 3.——A Corinthian general, 
who reproached Themistocles with his exile. 
A. king struck with thunder, for saying 
that Jupiter deserved no sacrifices. Ovid. Ibis. 
329. 

ADMETA, daughter of Eurystheus, was 
priestess of Juno’s temple at Argos. She ex- 
pressed a wish to possess the girdle of the 
queen of the Amazons, and Hercules obtain- 
ed it for her. Afollod. 2, c. 23. one of the 
Cceanides. Hesiod. Theog. v. 349. 

ApMETUS, son of Pheres and Clymene, 
king of Phere in Thessaly, married ‘Theone 
daughter of Thestor, and after her death, 
Alceste daughter of Pelias. Apollo, when 
banished from heaven, is said to have tended 
his flocks for nine years, and to have obtained 
from the Parcz, that Admetus should never 
die, if another person laid down his life for 
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could bringhim a chariot drawn by a lion and 
a wild boar; and Admetus effected this by 
the aid of Apollo, and obtained Alceste’s 
hand. Some say that Hercules brought him 
back Alceste frem hell. Senec. in Medea.— 
Hygin-fab. 50,51, & 243.— Ovid. de Art. Am. 
3.—Apollod. 1, ¢. 8 & 9, &c.—Tibul. 2, el 3. . 
—Paus. 5, c. 17——A_ king of the Molossi, 
to whom Themistocles fled for protection. C. 
Nef.in Them. 8.——An officer of Alexander, 
killed at the siege of Tyre. Diod. 17. 
Aponta, festivalsin honour of Adonis, first 
celebrated at Byblos in Phenicia, . They 
lasted two days, the first of which was spent 
in howlings.and lamentations, the second in 
joyful clamours, as if Adonis was returned 
to life. In some towns of Greece and Egypt 
they lasted eight days ; the one half of which 
was spent in lamentations, and the other in 
rejoicings. [Only women were admitted.] 
‘The time of the celebration was supposed to be 
very unlucky. The fleet of Nicias sailed from 
Athens to Sicily on that day, whence many 


unfortunate omens were drawn. Plut.in WVi- 
cid.— Ammian. 22, C. 9. 

ADONIs, son of Cinyras, by his daughter 
Myrrha, (vid. Myrrha) was the favourite of 
Venus. He was fond of hunting, and was 
often cautioned by his mistress not to hunt 
wild beasts for fear of being killed in the at- 
tempt. This advice he slighted, and at last 
received a mortal wound from a wild boar 
which he had wounded, and Venus, after 
shedding many tears at his death, changed. 
him into a flower-called anemony. Proserpine 
is said to have restored him to life, on condi- 
tion that he should spend six months with 
her, and the rest of the year with Venus. 
This implies the alternate return of summer 
and winter. Adonis is often taken for Osiris, 
because the festivals of both were often begun 
with mournful lamentations, and finished with 
a revival of joy, as if they were returning to 
life again. Adonis had temples raised to his 
memory, and is said by some to have been be-. 
loved by Apollo and Bacchus. —.Afollod. 3, 
c. 14.—Propiert. 2, el. 13, v. 53--Virg. Eel. 
10, v. 18.—Bion. in Adon.—Hygin. 58, 164, 
248, &c —Ovid. Met. 10, fab 10—Museus 
de Her.—Paus. 2, c. 20, 1. 2, c. 41.——A ri- 
ver of Pheenicia, which falls into the Medi- 
terranean below Byblus. 

ADRAMYTTIUM, an Athenian colony onthe 
sea-coast of Mysia, now dramitti. Strab. 
13.—Thucyd. 5, c: 1. 

ADKANA, 4a river in Germany- [Now, the 
Eder\ Tacit. Ann.1, c. 56. 

ADRANUM, a town of Sicily, near Atna, 
with a river of the same name. The chief 
deity of the place was called Adranus, and 
his temple was guarded by 1000 dogs. Plt. 
in Timal. 


him ; a proof of unbounded affection, which} ApRAsTA, one of the Oceanides who nurs- 
his wife Alceste cheerfully exhibited by de-|ed Jupiter. Hygin fab. 182. 


yoting herself voluntarily to death Adme- 


tus was one of the Argonauts, and was at the |2, c. 15———A mountain. 


hunt of the Calydonian boar, Pélias promis- 


ApRASsTIA, a fountain. of Sicyon. Pays. 
Plut. in Lucut. 
A country near Troy, called after Adras- 


ed. dis daughter in marriage only to him‘who'tus, who ‘built there a@ temple to Nemesis... 
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AD 
Here Apollo had an oracle. Stra’. 13.—— 
A daughter of Jupiter and Necessity. She 


is called by some Nemesis, andis the punish- 


er of injustice ‘The Egyptians placed her 
above the moon, whence she looked down 
upon the actions of men. Strad. 13——A 
daughter of Melisseus, to whom some attri- 
bute the nursing of Jupiter. She is the same 
as Adresta. Afol 1, ¢ 1. 

AprRastit Campi, a plain near the Gra- 
nicus, where Alexander first defeated Darius. 
Justin. 11,¢ 6. 

Aprastus, son of Talaus and Lysimache, 
was king of Argos. Polynices being banished 
from Thebes by his brother Eteocles, fled to 
Argos, where he married Argia, daughter of 
Adrastus. The king assisted his son-in-law, 
and marched against Thebes with an army 
headed by seven of his most famous generals. | 
All perished in the war except Adrastus, 
who, with a few men saved from slaughter, 
fled to Athens, and implored the aid of The- 
seus against the Thebans, who opposed the 
burying of the Argives slain in battle. The- 
seus went to his assistance, and was victorious, 
——Adrastus, after along reign, died through 
grief, occasioned by the death of his son Aigi- 
aleus. A temple was raised to his memory at 
Sicyon, where a solemn festival was annual- 
ly celebrated. Homer. Il. 5.—Virg. En. 6, 
v. 480.—Apoliod. 1,c.9,1.3,¢.7.—Stat Thed. 
4 and 5 —Hygin. fab. 68, 69, and 70.—Paus. 
1,.c 39,1 8, c- 25,1. 10, c.. 90 —Herodot. 5, 
¢. 67, &c ——-A peripatetic philosopher, dis- 
ciple to Aristotle It is supposed that a copy 
of his treatise on harmonics is‘ preserved in 
the Vatican ——A Phrygian prince, who hay- 
ing inadvertently killed his brother, fled to 
Creesus, where he was humanely received, 
and intrusted with the care of his son Atys. 
In hunting a wild boar, Adrastus slew the 
young prince, and in his despair killed himself 
on his grave. Herodot. 1, c. 35, &o——_A 
Lydian, who assisted the Greeks against the 
Persians Pawns. 7, c¢. 5. A soothsayer in 
the Trojan war, son of Merops. Homer. J/ 
2 and 6——The father of Eurydice, who 
married [lus the Trojan. Afollod. 2, c. 12. 
——A king of Sicyon, who reigned 4 years 
B. C. 1215. —A son of Hercules. Hygin. 242. 

ADRIANUM, or ADRIATICUM MARE, a 
sea lying between Illyricum and Italy, now 
called the gulf Venice, first made known 
to the Greeks by the discoveries of the Pho- 
cexans. HHerodot.1.—Horat.1, od- 33. 1. 3, od. 
Sand 9.—Catull. 4, 6. 

ADRIANOPOLIs, a town of Thrace on the 

ebrus——Another in /A®tolia,———Pisidia, 
and Bithynia. 

ApDRIANus, or Hadrianus, the 5th eptpe- 
ror of Rome. He is represented as an active, 
learned, warlike and austere general. He 
came to Britain, where he had a wall between 
the modern towns of Carlisle a.nd Newcastle 
{68 English or 74 Roman miles long,} to pro- 
tect the Britons from the incursions of the 
Caledonians. [He sent also a Roman colony 
to Jerusalem, calisyie city Alia Capitoli- 
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na, after the name of his family, and erected 
a temple to Jupiter Capitolinus on the site of 
the ancient temple, which caused a revolt of 
the Jews.] His memory was so retentive, 
that he remembered every incident of his life, 


and knew all the soldiers of hisarmy by name. ’ 


He was the first emperor who wore a long 
beard, and this he did to hide the warts on 
his face. Adrian went always bareheaded, 
and in long marches generaily travelled on 
foot. Inthe beginning of his reign, he follow- 
ed the virtues of bis adopted father and pre- 
decessor Trajan ; he remitted all arrears due 
to his treasury for 16 years, and publicly 
burnt the account books, that his word might 
not be suspected. His peace with the Par- 
thians proceeded from a wish of punishing the 
other enemies of Rome, more than from the 
effects of fear. The travels of Adrian were 
not for the display of imperial pride, but to 
see whether justice was distributed impartial- 
ly ; and public favour was courted by a con- 
descending behaviour, and the meaner fami- 
liarity of bathing with the common people. 
It is said that he wished to enrol Christ among 
the gods of Rome; but his apparent lenity 
towards the Christians was disproved, by the 
erection of a statue to Jupiter on the spot 
where Jesus rose trom the dead, and one to 
Venus on mount Calvary. /Fhe weight of 
diseases became intolerable. Adrianattempt- 
ed to destroy himself; and when prevented, 
he exclaimed, that the lives of others were 
in his hands, but not his own. He wrote an 
account of his life, and published it under the 
name of one of his domestics. He died of a 
dysentery at Baiz, July 10, A. D, 138, in the 
62d year of his age, after a reign of 2: years. 
Dio.——An officer of Lucullus. Plut. in Luc. 
A rhetorican of Tyre in the age of M. 


Antoninus, who wrote seven books of meta- 
morphoses, besides other treatises sow lost. 
ADRIMETUM, a town of Africa, on the 
Mediterranean, built by the Phcenicians. 
[ Now, according to some, Muahometta.| Sal- 
lust. in Jug. eat 
Apuarica, a town of Belgic Gaul, now 
Tongres, on the Maese. ; 
ADULA, 4 mountain among the Rhatian 
Alps, near which the Rhine takes it rise, now 
t. Gothara. ; 
preter [a town of Ethiopia. Now, Zr- 
cocea, of the coast of Abex.} 
ApyRMACHID, a maritime people of Af- 
rice, hear Egypt. Herodot. 4, c. 168. : 
{ Mia, the city of king eetes, said to have 
been situate on the river Phasis in Colchis. 
The most probable opinion is, that it existed 
only in the imagiaations of the poets. /Wan- 
nert. Anc. Geogr. Vol 4, p. 597.]——A town 
of Thessaly——Of Africa———A fountain 
of Macedonianear Amydon. 
#acba, games at Aégina, in honour of 
fEacus. , 
£Zacipas, a Ring of Epirus, son of Neop- 
tolemus, and brothev to Olympias. He was 
expelled by his subjects for his continual wars 
with Macedonia, ate left a son, Pyrrhus, 
i] 
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only two years old, whom Chaucus, king of 
illyricum educated. Paws. 1, c. 11. | 

ZEACIDES, a patronymic of tlie descend- | 
ants ot HEacus, such as Achilles, Peleus, Te- , 
Jamon, Pyrrhus, &c. Virg. <n. 1, v. 103, | 
&c. ‘ 

Z£Xxcus, sonof Jupiter by Adgina danghter 
of Asopus, was king of the island of G2nopia, 
which he called by his mother’s name. A 
pestilence havmg destroyed all his subjects, 
he entreated Ju; ‘ter to re-people his king- 
dom ; and according to his desire, all the ants 
which were in an old oak were changed into 
men, and called by AXcus myrmidons, from 
Hupgung, an ant.—ZfKacus married Endeis, by 
whom he had Telamon and Peleus. He af- 
terwards had Phocus by Psamathe, one of 
the Nereids.. He was a man of such integ- 
rity that the ancients have made him one of 
the judges of hell,with Minos and Rhadaman- 
thus. Horat. 2, od. 16, 1. 4, od. 8—Paus. 1, 
c. 44, 1, 2, e. 25.—Ovid. Met.7, fab. 25, 1. 
13, .v. 25.—Propert. 4, el, 12—Plut. de consol. 
ad Anoll.— Apollod. 3, c. 12.—Diod. 4. 

EEA, the name of anisland, the fabled re- 
sidence of Circe. [Its situation is doubtful. 
Most locate it high up on the western coast of 
Italy. According to Mannert, however, it 
lay off the western coast of Sicily—AZannert. 
inc. Geogr. Vol 4. p- 19.] 

JEANTEUM, a City of Troas, where Ajax 
was buried. lin. 5, c. 30. An island 
near the Thracian Chersonesus, Jd. 4.c. 12. 

FEANTIDES, a tyrant of Lampsacus, inti- 
mate with Darius, He married a daughter 
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_ AipEPSuM, a town of Eubceea.» Pain. 4. c. 
12.—Strab'l0. 

JEDESSA, or Edessa, a town near Pella.’ 
Caranus kingof Macedonia took it by follow- 
ing goats that sought shelter from the rain, 
and called it, from that circumstance /Eg« 
from a, cafra. It was the burying-place of the 
Macedonian kings; and an oracle had said, 
that as long as the kings were buried there, 
so long would their kingdom subsist. Alex- 
ander was buried in a different place; and on 
that accouut, some authors have said that 
the kingdom became extinct. Justin. 7, c. 


/Epicta Ridiculi, a temple raised to the 
god of Mirth, from the following circum- 
stance: after the battle of Cannz, Hannibal 
marched to Rome, whence he was driven 
back by the inclemency of the weather ; 
which caused so much joy in Rome, that the 
Romans raised a temple to the god of mirth, 
This deity was worshipped at Sparta. Plut. - 
in Lyc. Agid. & Cleom.—Pausanias also men- 
tions a $<@ yehw7@>. 

fBviLEes, [Roman magistrates, of three 
kinds, Adiles Plebeii, Curules, and Cereales. 
The Adiles Plebeii, were first created A. U. 
C. 260, in the Comitia Curiata, ‘at the same 
time with the tribunes of the commons, to be 
as it were their. assistants, and to determine 
certain minor causes which the tribunescom- - 
mitted tothem. They were afterwards cre- 
ated, as the other inferior magistrates, at the 
Comitia Tributa. The Adiles Curules, were 
created from the patricians, wore the toga 


of Hippias, tyrant of Athens. Zhucyd. 6. c.| pretexia, had the right of images, used the 


59.—One of the 7 poets, called Pleiades. 

fas, a river of Epirus falling into the Foni- 
an sea. In the fable of Io, Ovid describes it 
as falling into the Peneus, and meeting other 
rivers at Tempe. This some have supposed 
to be a geographical mistake of the poet: 
Lucan. 6. v. 361.-—Ovid. Met. 1, v. 580. 

ZEATUS, son of Philip, and brother of Po- 
lyclea, was descended from Hercules. An 
oracle having said that whoever of the two 
touched the land after crossing the Achelous 
should obtain the kingdom, Polyclea pretend- 
ed to be lame, and prevailed upon her brother 
to carry her across on his shoulders. When 
they came near the opposite side, Polyclea 
leaped ashore from her brothers hack, ex- 
exclaiming that the kingdom was her own, 
/Eatus joined her in her exclamation, and af- 
terwards married her, and reigned. conjointly 
with her. Their son Thessalus gave his 
naine to Thessaly. Polyen. 8. 

/Ecumacoras,ason of Hercules, by Phy)- 
lone, daughter of Alcimedon- When the fa- 
ther heard that his daughter had had a child, 
he exposed her and the infant in the woods to 
wild beasts, where Hercules, conducted by 
the noise of a magpie which imitated the cries 
of achild, found and delivered them. Pause. 
ONG dce 

/Ecumis, succeeded his father Polymnes- 
tor on the throne of Arcadia, in the reign of 
Theopompus of Sparta. Paus. 8, ¢. 5: 
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sella curulis, whence their name. They were 
first created A. U. C. 387, to perform certain 
public games, The office of the A&diles ge- 
nerally, was to take care of the buildings, 
streets, markets, weights, measures, &c.— 
The dAdiles Cereales, were two in number, 
added by Julius Czsar, to inspect the public 
stores of corn and other provisions.-—Dionys. 
6. c. 90.— Liv. 6.¢ 42—7. c. 1—Sueton. Jul. 
c, 41.—Cic. de Legg. 3, c. 3.] 

fEpIPsus, a town in Eubea, now Difso, 
abounding in hot-baths. 

Va. AtpiTuvs, a Roman poet before the 
age of Cicero, successful in amorous poetry 
and epigrams, 

pon, daughter of Pandarus, married Ze- 
thus brother to Amphion, by whom she had 
a son Called Itylus. She was so jealous of 
her sister Niobe, because she had more child- 
ren than herself, that she resolved to murder 
the elder, who was educated with Itylus. She 
by mistake killed her own son, and was chang- 
el into a goldfinch as she attempted to kill 
herzelf, Homer. Od. 19, v.5'8. 

/Eaut, or Hedui, a powerful nation of Cel- 
tic Gaul, known for their valour in the wars 
of Czsar. When their country was invaded 
by this celebrated general, they were at the 
head of a faction in opposition to the Sequanj 
and their partisans, and they had establisheg 
their superiority in frequent battles. Tosup- » 
por their cause, however the Sequani obtain . 
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ed the assistance of Ariovistus king of Ger-jcily. 


many, and soon defeated their opponents. 
Vhe arrival of Czsar changed the face of af- 
fairs, the Aidui were restored to the sove- 
reignty of the country, and the artful Roman, 
by employing one faction against the other, 
was enabled to conquer them all, though the 
insurrection of Ambiorix, and that more pow 

erfully supported by Vercingetorix, shook for 
for a while the dominion of Rome in Gaul, 
and checked the career of the conqueror. 
Ces. in bell. G. 

» #MéETA, or Metes king of Colchis, son of 
Sol, and Perseis daughter of Oceanus, was 
father of Medea, Absvrtus,-and Chalciope, 
by Idya, one of the Oceanides. He kill- 
ed Phryxus son of Athamas, who had fled to 
his court on a golden ram. This murder he 
committed to obtain the fleece of the golden 
ram. The Argonauts came against Colchis, 
and recovered the golden fleece by means of 
Medea, though it was guarded by bulls that 
breathed fire, and by a venomous dragon. 
Their expedition has been celebrated by all 
the ancient poets. (vid. Jason, Medea, & 
Phryxus.) Apollod, 1, c. 9.—Ovid. Met. 7. 
fab. 1, &c.—Paus. 2, c. 3—Justin. 42. c. 2— 
lace. F Orpheus in Argon. 

fEETIAS, a patronymic given to Medea, as 
daughter of /Eeetes. Ovid. Met. 7, v. 9. 

“EG, anisland of the Augean sea between 
Tenedos and Chios. 

[Aica#, a town of Holis, south of Cuma, 
and east of Phoewa.] 

AiGm, a city of Macedonia, the same as 
fEidessa.—Plin. 4,c. 10.—A town of Eubea, 
whence Neptuneis called Egeus  Strad, 9. 

4Ecm, a town and sea port of Cilicia, 
Lucan. 3, v.227, © zs 

/ic#on, one of Lycaon’s 50 sons. Afol- 
lod, 3,¢ 8. Theson of Ceelus, or of Pon- 
tus and ‘Terra, the samevas Briareus. (vid, 
Briareus.) It is supposed that he was a no- 
torious pirate chiefly residing at Aga, whence 
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pe these islands the Roman ficet 
under L, Catulus, obtained a decisive victory 
over that of the Carthaginians, commanded 
by Hanno, which put an end to the first Pu- 
nic war.|] iv 21.c.19.41. 49 and 22, c. 54. 
56.— Mela. 2, ¢, 7: 
ZEGELEON, atown of Macedonia taken by 
king Attalus. Liv. 31,¢ 46. 
Aicmria. Vid. Egeria. ; 
7icEsta, the daughter of Hippotes, and 
mother of Algestus called Acestes. Virg. 
Zin. 1, v. 554. An ancient town of Sicily 
near mount Eryx, destroyed by Agathocles. 
Tt was sometimes called Segesta and Acesta, 
Diod. 10. 
ficrEus, king of Athens, son of Pandion, 
being desirous of having children, went to con- 
sult the oracle, and in his return, stopped at 
the court of Pittheus king of Troezene, who 
gave him his daughter /&thra in marriage. 
He left her pregnant, and told her, that if she 
had a son, to send him to Athens as soon as 
he could lift a stone under which he had con- 
cealed his sward. By this sword he was to 
be known to geus, who did not wish to make 
any public discovery of a son, for fear of his 
nephews, the Pallantides, who expected his 
crown. /ithra became mother of Theseus, 
whom she accordingly ‘sent to Athens with 
his father’s sword. At that time Atgeus liv- 
ed with Medea, the divorced wife of Jason, 
When Theseus came to Athens, Medea at- 
tempted to poison him; but he escaped, and 
upon showing /Egeus the sword he wore, dis- 
covered himself to be his son. When The- 
seus returned from Crete after the death of 
the Minotaur, he forgot, agreeable to the en- 
gagement made with his father, to hoist up 
white sails as a signal of his success; and 
7geus, at the sight of black sails, concluding 
that his son was dead, threw himself from a 
high rock into the sea ; which from him, as 
some suppose, has been called the Agean, 
Egeus reigned 48 years, and died B. C, 1235. 


his name ; and that the fable about his 100! He is supposed to have first introduced into 


hands arises from his having 100 men to man- 
age his oars in his piratical excursions. _Virg- 
‘tin 10, v. 565.—Hesiod. Th. is& —Homer. 
41.10, v. 404.— Ovid. Met. 2, v. 10. 

/4£G#UM MARE (now Archipelago), part of 
the Mediterranean, dividing Greece from Asia 
Minor. it is full of islands, some of which 
are called Cyclades, others Sporades, &c. 
The word Aigezum is derived by some from 
iEgz, a town of Eubea; or from the num- 
ber of islands which it contains, that appear 
above the sea, as aiyes goats ; or trom the 
promontory Aéga, or from /Egea, a queen of 
the Amazons; or from /Egeus, who is sup- 
posed to have drowned himself there. Pin. 
A, C 11.—Strab. 7. , 


Greece the worship of Venus Urania, to ren- 


der the goddess propitious to his wishes in 
having a son. (vid. Theseus, Minotaurus, 
és Medea.) Apollod. 1,¢, 8, 9,1. 3, c. 15.— 
Paus. 1, c. 5, 22, 38, 1.4, C 2.—Plut in Thes. 
— Hygin. fab, 37, 48, 79, and 173, 

JEGEXLE, one of Phaeton’s sisters changed 
into poplars, and their tears into amber. 
They are called Heliades ——A daughter of 
Adrastus, by Amphitea daughter of Pronax. 
She married Diomedes, in whose absence, 
during the Trojan war, she prostituted her- 
self to her servants, and chiefly to Cometes, 
whom the king had left master of his house. 
At his return, Diomedes being told of his 
wife’s wantonnesss, went to settle in Daunia. 


ZEGALEOs, or ‘Egaleum, a mountain of|Some say that Venus implanted those vicious 


Attica opposite Salamis, on which Xerxes sat 
during the engagement of his fleet with the 
Grecian ships in the adjacent sea -Herodot. 
8, c. 90.— Thucyd. 2, c. 19. 

/EcirEs, three islands lying northwest of 
Cape Lilybeum, on the western coast of Si- 


and lustful propensities in Mgiale, to revenge 
herself on Diomedes, who had wounded her 
in the Trojan war. Ovid. in Ib. v. 350.— 
Homer. Il, 5, v. :12.—Apollod. 1, c. 9.—Stat. 
oO, Silv. 5, v. 48. 4 
ANGIALEA, an island near Peloponnesus, in 
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the Cretan sea.—-—Another in the Ionian sea, {2, c. 39, lc. 8, 44.—<Strab. 8.—Ablian. V. 
near the Echinades. Plin. 4. c. ‘2—Hero | H. 12, c¢. 10. 


dot. 4, c- 107. 
ponnesus. Strab. 12. Mela, 2, c. 7. 


The ancient name of Pelo-! 


JEGINETA PAULUS, a physician born in 
/Egina, He flourished in the 3d, or, accord- 


FXGIALEvs, son of Adrastus by Amphite: ling to others, the 7th century, and first deserv- 


or Demoanassa, was one of the Epigoni, i. e. 
one of the ‘sons of those generals who wer: 


ed to be called man- midwife. He wrote De 


Re Medicé, in seven books. 


killed in the first Theban war. They wen} /AEGINETES, aking of Arcadia, in whose 
against the Thebans, who had refused to giv: | -ge Lycurgus instituted his famous laws. 


burial to their fathers, and were victorious. 
‘They all returned home safe, except Mgia- 
leus, who was killed, That expedition is 
called the war of the Epigoni. Paws. 1, c. 
43, 4, 1.2, c. 20,1. 9, c. 5.—Apollod, 1, c. 9 
}. 3, c. 7——The same as Absyrtus brother 
to Medea. Justin. 42, c, 3.—Cic. de Nat. D. 
3.—Diod 4. 

/Ec1Xuus, son of Phoroneus, was intrust- 
ed with the kingdom of Achaia by king Apis 
going to Egypt. Peloponnesus was called 
®gialea from him.—— 1 man who founded 
the kingdom of Sicyon 2091 before the Chris- 
tian era, and reigned 52 years. 

fEGIALUS, a name given to part of Pelo- 
ponnesus. vid. Achaia. Paus. 5, c. 1, 1. 
7,c. 1.——An inconsiderable town of Pontus, 
——aA city of Asia Minor. A city of Ga 
latia———A_ city of Pontus——Another in 
/Ethiopia. 

AEGILIA, an island between Crete and Pe- 
Joponnesus.———A. place in Eubeea. Ferodot. 

yi Chara. 

[ZEcImURwvs, a small island in the gulf of 
Carthage. There were two rocks near this 
island called are Egimuri, which were so 
named, because the Romans and Carthagi- 
nians concluded a treaty on them, The mo- 
dern Zowamoore or Zimbra is the AZgimurus 
of x ancients, Plin, 5.c.7.—Virg. /En. 1. 
109, 

fiiGIna, daughter of Asopus, had /Kacus 
by Jupiter changed into a flame of fire. She 
afterwards married Actor, son of Myrmidon, 
by whom she had some children, who con- 
spired against their father. Some say that 
she was changed by Jupiter into the island 
which bears her name. Plin, 4, c. 12.—Strud. 
8.—Mela, 2, ¢. 7.—Apollod. 1, c. 9, 1, 3, 
GC, 12.—Paus, 2, c.. 5 and 29.-——An is- 
land formerly called GEnopia and Oenone, 
in a part of the Aigean sea, called Sa- 
ronicus Sinus, about 26 miles in circum- 
ference. [The soil of this island was at first 
very stony and barren, but through the exer- 
tions of its inhabitants, who were called Myr- 
midons (emmets ) fron their industry, it be- 
came very fruitful.—It is now called Hngia.] 
‘They were once a very powertul nation by 
sea, but they cowardly gave themselves up to 
Darius when he demanded submission from all 
the Greeks. ‘The Athenians under Pericles 


made war against them; and after taking 70| succeeded, while 


Pause, 1, c. 5. 

/EcG16cHus, asurname of Jupiter, from his 
being brought up by the goat Amalthza, and 
using her skin, on his shield, in the war ofthe 
Titans, Diod. 5. 

fEGiIPAN, a name of Pan, because he had 
goat’s feet, 

[Ecrra, a town of Achaia, between /Egi- 
um and Sicyon. Pazs. 7, c. 26.] 

/EGIROESSA, a town of /Etolia. Herodot. 
1, c, 149, 

/&cIs, the shield of J upiter, are ms aiyS, @ 
she-goat, This was the goat Amalthza, 
with whose skin he covered his shield. The 
goat was placed among the constellations, Ju- 


l.jpiter gave this shield to Pallas, who placed 


upon it Medusa’s head, which turned into 
stones all those who fixed their eyes up.n it. 
Virge, An. 8, v. 352 and 435, 

‘cistaus, king of Argos, was, son of 
Thyestes by his daughter Pelopea, Thyes- 
tes being at’ variance with his brother Atre- 
us, was told by the oracle, that his wrongs 
could be revenged only by a son born of him- 
self and his daughter. ‘To avoid such an in- 
cest, Pelopea had been consecrated to the 
service of Minerva by her father, who some 
time after met her in a wood, and ravished 
her, without knowing who she was. Pelopea 
kept the sword of her ravisher, and finding 
it tobe her father’s, exposed the child she 
had brought forth. The child was preserved, 
and when grown up presented with the sword 
of his mother’s ravisher. Pelopea soon after 
this melancholy adventure, had married her 
uncle Atreus, who received into his house her 
natural son. As Thyestes had debauched the 
first wife of Atreus, Atreus sent Zgisthus to 
put him to death ; but Thyestes knowing the 
assassin’s sword, discovered he was his own 
son, and, fully to revenge his wrongs, sent 
him back to murder Atreus, After this mur- 
der, Thyestes ascended the throne, and ban- 
ished Agamemnon and Menelaus, the sons, or 
as others say, the grandsons of Atreus. 
These children fled to Polyphidus of Sicyon ; 
but as he dreaded the power of their perse- 
cutors, he remitted the protection of them to 
CEneus, king of Attolia. By their marriage 
with the daughters of Tyndarus, king of 
Sparta, they were empowered to recover 
the kingdom of Argos, to which Agamemnon 
enelaus reigned in his fa- 


of their ships in a naval battle, they expelled|ther-in-law’s place. /&gisthus had been re- 

them from Egina. he fugitives settled in Pe-| conciled to the sons of Atreus; and when 

loponnesus, and after the ruin of Athens by|they went to the Trojan war, he was left 

Lysander, they returned to their country, but! guardian of Agamemnon’skingdoms, andof his 

never after rose to their former power or| wife Clytemnestra. /gisthus fell in love with 

consequence. hs py 5, 6 and 7.—Paus.| Clytemnestra, and lived with her. On Aga-» 
4. 


LEG ; 


JEG 


memnon’s return, these 2 adulterers murder-j Athenian fieet, consisting of 180 ships, was 
ed him, and, by a public marriage, strength-| defeated by Lysander, on the 13th Dec. B.C, 
ened themselves on the throne of Argos,}405, in the last year of the Peloponnesian war, 


Orestes, Agamemnon’s son, would have 
shared his father’s fate, had not his ‘sister 
Electra privately sent him to his uncle Stro- 
phius, king of Phocis, where he contracted 
the most intimate friendship with his cousin 
Pylades. Some time after, Orestes came to 

ycenz, the resistence of “gisthus, and re- 


Mela, 2, ¢, 2.—Plin. 2, c. 58.—Paus, 3, Cc. S 
and 11, 

/EGOsAGA, an Asiatic nation under Attalus 
with whom he made conquests in Asia, and to 
whom he gave a settlement near the Helles- 
pont. Polyd. 5, 

/Ecus and Roscrtius, two brothers 


solved to punish the murderers of his father,|amongst the Allobroges, who deserted from 
in conjunction with Electra, who lived in dis-' Cesar to Pompey. Ces. bell. civ. 3, c. 59. 


guise in the tyrant’s family. To accomplish 
this more effeetually, Electra publicly de- 
clared that her brother Orestes was dead ; 


4Ec0sa, the middle island of the Zgates 
near Sici y. 
fcr, a town near Sparta, destroyed be- 


upon which Hgisthus and Clytemnestra went|cause its inhabitants were suspected by the 
to the temple of Apollo, to return thanks to/ Spartans of favouring the Arcadians. Paus. 
the god for his death. Orestes, who had se-|3, c. 2, 
cretly concealed himselfin the temple, attack-| AEGYPTANEs, a nation in the middle of Af- 
ed them, and put them both to death, after a|rica, whose body is human above the waist, 
reign of seven years. They were buried.;and that of a goat below. Mela, 1,c.4and 8. 
without the city walls. (vid. dgamemnon,| HEcypsus, a town of the Getz, near the 
Thyestes, Orestes, Clytemnestra, Pylades, and'Danube. [Near this place according to 
Electra.) Ovid. de Rem. Am. 161. Trist.| D’Anville, Darius Hystaspes constructed. his 
2, v. °96.—Hygin. fab. 87 and &8.— lian bridge over the Danube, in his expeditions 
V. H. 12, c. 42.—Paus. 2, c. 16, &c.— Soft/ocl| against the Scythians.] Ovid. ex Pont. t. ep. 
in Electra—/Eschyl. & Senec. in Agam —, 8, }. 4, ep. 7. 
Homer. Od. 3. and 11.—Lactant. in Theb.1,| A&GypTrium MARK, that part of the Medi- 
v: 684.——Pompey used to call J. Cxsar # |terranean sea which is on the coast of Egypt. 
gisthus, on account of his adultery with his| A&cyprus, son of Belus, and brother to 
wife Mutia, whom he repudiated after she| Danaus, gave his 50 sons in marriage to the 
had borne him three children. Suet. in Ces,|50 daughters of his brother. Danaus who 
50. (had established himself at Argos, and was 
#ctum, [atown of Achaia, where the jealous ot his brother, who, by following him 
States of Achaia held their general council ‘from Egypt into Greece, seemed envious of 


rise Vostitza. Pausan. 7, c. 24.—Liv. 28, 
Ci Fi 

_/EcLE, the youngest daughter of Aiscula- 
pius and Lampetie———A nymph, daughter 
of Sol and Nexra. Virg. Ec. 6, v. 20. A 


nymph 
Theseus 


daughter of Panopeus, beloved by |lyxena- vid. 
after he had left Ariadne. Put, in| AEgyptus was king, after his father, of a part 


of his prosperity, obliged all his daughters to 
murder their husbands the first night of their 
nuptials. ‘Chis was executed ; but Hyperm- 
nestra alone spared her husband Lynceus. 
Even /&gyptus was killed by his niece Po- 
Danqus, Danaides, Lynceus.— 


Thes.——One of the Hesperides One of|of Atrica, which from him has been called 


the Graces. 


JEGLEs, a Samian wrestler, born dumb.|2, c. 1.—Ovid. 


Seeing some unlawful measures pursued in a 
contest, he broke the string which held his 
tongue, through the deswe of speaking, aud 
ever after spoke with ease. Val. Max.1,¢. 3. 

ZEGLETES, a surname of Apollo. 

JEGLOGE, a nurse of Nero. Sueton.in Ner. 
50. : 
ZEcoB6Lus, asurname of Bacchus at Pot- 
nia, in Beotia. 


‘®gyptus. Hygin. fab 168, 170.—Apfollod. 
eroid. 14,—Paus. 7, C 21.— 
—— Ain extensive country of Africa bound- 
ed on the east by the Red Sea, and on the 
west by Libya. Its name is derived from 
Aigyptus brother to Danaus. Its extent, 
according to modern calculation, [is 700 
miles from north to south, and it measures 
about 300 miles on the shore of the Me- 
diterranean ;] but at the distance of 50 
leagues from the sea, it diminishes so much as 


/£cockRos, or Capricornus, an animal in-|scarce to measure 7 or 8 leagues between the 


to which Pan transformed himself when fly- 


mountains on the east and west. It is divided 


ing before ‘T'yphon in the war with the giants, | into Lower, which liesnear the Mediterranean, 


ph made him a constellation. Lueret. 1, 
v- 615. 

#icon,ashepherd. Virg. Ecl— Theocrit. 
Idyl. 
name of the. 


romotory of Lemnos.——A|pled, and contained the D 


aud Upper, whichis tewards the south. Up- 

er Egypt was famous for the town of 
{hebes, but Lower Egypt was the most peo- 
elta, a num- 


ean Sea. Flacc. 1, v. 628.|ber of large islands, which, from their 


——A boxer of Zacynthus; who dragged a} form, have been called after the fourth letter 
large bull by the heel from a mountain into|of the Greek alphabet. This country has 


the city. Theocrit: Idyll, 4. 


been the mother of arts and sciences, The 


JEGOs POTAMOS, i.e. the goat’s river, [a|greatest part of Lower Egypt has been form- 
stream in the Thracian Cherssnese, with a}ed by the mud and sand carried down by the 
tawn called Aigos atits mouth.} Here the!Nile- The Egyptians reckoned themselves 
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the most ancient nation in the universe, (vid 
Psammeiichus,) butsome authors make them 
of Athiopian origin. They are remarkable 
for their superstitition; they paid as much 
honour to the cat, the crocodile, the bull, and 
even to onions, as to Isis. Rain never or sel- 
‘dom falls in this country ; the fertility of the 
soil originates in the yearly inundations of the 
Nile, which rises [to the height of about 20 
cubits on an average,] and exhibits a large 
plain of waters, in which are scattered here 
and there the towns and villages, as the Cy- 
clades in the Aigean sea. The air is not 
wholesome, but the population is great and 
the cattle very prolific. It is said that Egypt 
once contained 20,000 cities, the most 1emark- 
able of which were Thebes, Memphis, Alex- 
andria, Pelusium, Coptos, Arsinoe, &c, ft 
was governed by kings who have immortalized 
themselves by the pyramids they have raised 
and the canals they have opened. The priests 
traced the existence of the country for many 
thousand years, and fondly imagined that the 
gods were the first sovereigns, and that mo- 
narchy had lasted 11,840 years according to 
Herodotus. According to the calculation of 
Constantine Manasses, the kingdom of Egypt 
lasted 1663 years from its beginning under 
Misraim the son of Ham, 2188 B. C. to the 
conquest of Cambyses, 525 B.C. Egypt re- 
volted afterwards from the Persian power B. 
C.414, and Amyrtzus then became king. Af- 
ter him succeeded Psammetichus, whose reign 
began 408. B. C. Nephereus 394: Acoris, 
389: Psammuthis, 376: Nepherites 4 months, 
and Nectanebis, 375: Tachos, or ‘Teos, 363 : 
Nectanebus, 361.—It was conquered by O- 
chus, 350 B. C.; and after the conquest of 
Persia by Alexander, Ptolemy refounded the 
kingdom, and began to reign 323 B. C. 
Philadelphus, 2:4: Euergetes, 246: Phi- 
lopater, 221: Epiphanes, 20:: Philometer, 
18U and 169, conjointly with Euergetes I. or 
Physcon, for 6 years: Euergetes I. 145: 
Lathurus Soter, and his mother Cleopatra, 
116: Alexander of Cyprus, and Cleopatra, 
106 : Lathurus Soter restored, 88 : Cleopatra 
UI. 6 months, with Alexander the second -19 
days, 81: Ptolemy, surnamed Alexander 1. 
80: Dionysius, surnamed Auletes, 65: Diony- 
sius IT. with Cleopatra III. 51: Cleopatra II. 
with young Ptolemy, 46, and in 30 B. C, it 
was reduced by Augustus into a Roman pro- 
vince. The history of Egypt, therefore, can 
be divided into three epochas ; the first be- 
ginning with the foundation of the empire, to 


the conquest of Cambyses ; the second ends|from the booty. 


JEL 
v. 175.—Paus. 1, c. 14.—Pilut. de #acie in 

Orb Lun, de Isid. & Osir. in Ptol. in Alex, 
— Mela, 1, c. 9.— Afollod, 2, c.1 & 5. A 
minister of Mausolus of Caria. Polyen. 64 
—The ancient name of the Nile. Homer Od. 
14. v. 258.—Paus. 9, c. 40. 

fEcys. . Vid. 7Egy. - 

fEcystuus, Vid, Agisthus. 

/ELIA, the wifeofSylla, Plut. in Syll-— 
The name of some towns built or repaired 
by the emperor Adrian, 

f£u1A lex, enacted by /Elius Tubero the 
tribune, A. U. C. 559, to send two colonies 
inte the country of the Brutii, Ziv. 34, c. 
53. Another AU. C. 568, ordaining, that, 
in public affairs, the augurs should observe 
the appearance of the sky, and the magis- 
trates be empowered to postpone the business. 
Another called /itlia Sexta, by Aflius 
Sextus, A. U. C.756, which enacted, that all 
slaves who bore any marks of punishment 
received from their masters, should not rank 
as Roman citizens, [but should remain in the 
state of the Dedititii.] - 

_ ELIA PETIA, of the family of Tubero, 
married Claudius Cesar, by whom she had 
a son. The emperor divorced her, to marry 
Messalina.. . Sueton. in Claud. 26. 

/EL1ANus CLaupus, a Roman sophist of 
Preneste, in the reign of Adrian. He first 
taught rhetoric at Rome; but being disgust- 
ed with his profession, he became author and 
published treatises on animals in 17 books, on 
various history in 14 books, &c. in Greek, a 
language which he preferred to Latin. In 
his writings he shows himself very fond of the 
marvellous, and relates many stories which 
are often devoid of elegance and purity of 
style ; though Philostratus has commended 
his language as superior to what could be ex- 
pected from a person who was neither born 
nor educated in Greece. Elian died in the 
60th year of his age, A. D. 140.. The best 
editions of his works collected together are 
that of Conrad Gesner, folio, printed Tiguri, 
1556, though now seldom tobe met with, that 
of Kuenius, 2 vol. 8vo. Lips. 178... [and that 
of Lehnert, 2 vol. 8vo. Lips, 1794.]——Some 
attribute the treatise on the tactics of the 
Greeks to another /Elian. 

/£Lius and /Exra, a family in Rome, so 
poor that 16 lived ina small house, and were 
maintained by the produce of a little field. 
Their poverty continued till Paulus conquer- 
ed Perseus king of Macedonia, and gave his 
son-in-law Atl. Tubero five pounds of gold. 
Val. Max, 4, c. 4. 


at the death of Alexander; and the tiird] A®L1us ApRIANUS, an African, grandfather 
comprehends the reign of the Ptolemies, and/to the emperor Adrian.——Gallus, a Rom 

ends at the death of Cleopatra, in the age of|knight, the first who invaded Arabia Felix. 
Augustus.—Justin, 1—Hirtius in Alex. .4.|He was very intimate with Strabo the geogra- 
—Macrob. in somn, Scift. 1, c.19 & 21.—He-|pher, and sailed on the Nile with him to take 
rodian 4, c. 9.—Strab. 17.—Herodot. 2,3 Fa view of the country. Pin. 6, c. 28.— 
7.—Theocrit. Id. 17, v, 79.—Polyb. 15.—|Publius, one of the first questors chosen from 
Diod. 1.--Ptin.5,¢.1,1.14, c.7,—Marcell. 22,|the plebeians at Rome. Liv. 4, c. 54.——-Q., 
c. 40,—Justin. 1.—C. Nef. in Paus. 3, in|7%, Pztus, son of Sextus or Publius. As he 
Iphic. in Datam.3.—Curt. 4, c. 1.—Juv, 15,|sat inthe senate-house, a wood-pecker perch- 
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ed on his head; upon which a soothsayer ex-|7, c. 3.——T he driving ofa nail was a snper~ 
claimed, that if he preserved the bird, his|stitious ceremony, by which the Romans 
house would flourish and Rome decay ; and|supposed that a pestilence could be stopped, 
if he killed it, the contrary must happen.jor an impending calamity averted. 
Hearing this, Elius, in the presence of the} Aim1L1Anus, (C. Julius) a native of Mauri- 
senate, bit off the head of the bird. All the/tania, proclaimed emperer after the death 
youths off the family were killed at Cannz,}of Decius. He marched against Gallus and 
and the Roman arms were soon attended|Valerian, but was informed they had been 
with success. Val. Mazx.5,c. 6. Satur-/murdered by their own troops. He soon af- 
ninus, a satyrist, thrown down fromthe Tar-jter shared their fate. One of the thirty 
peian rock for writing verses against Tibe-|tyrants who rebelled in the reign of Gallienus. 
rius.——Sejainus, vid. Sejanus,—Sextus| AEmILius. vid. AEmylius. 
Catus, censor, with M. Cethegus. He separat-| AEmNEstus, tyrant of Enna, was deposed 
ed the senators from the people in the public|by Dionysius the elder. Diod. 14. 
spectacles, During his consulship, the am-} /Emon. vid. Hemon. 
-bassadors of the /Etolians found him feasting} AEmonYa, a country of Greece, which 
im earthen dishes, and offered him silver ves-jreceived its name from ‘Emon, or Atmus, 
sels, which he refused, satisfied with the/and was afterwards called Thessaly. Achilles 
earthen cups, &c. which, for his virtues, he]is called monius, as being born there. 
’ had received from his father-in-law, L. Pau-| Ovid. Trist. 3, el. 11, 1. 4, el. 1.—Horat ft, 
lus, after the conquest of Macedonia. Pdin.jod. 37. It was also called Pyrrha, from Pyr- 
$3, c, 11.—Cic. de Orat. 1. Spartianus,|rha, Deucalion’s wife, who reigned there.— 
wrote the lives of the emperors Adrian, An-/The word has been indiscriminately applied 
toninus Pius, and M. Aurelius, Heflourished|to all Greece by some writers. Pin. 4, c. 7. 
A. D, 240. Tubero, grandson of L. Pau-| AimontprEs. A priest of Apollo, in Italy, 
lus, was austere in his morals, and a formi-|killed by AEneas. Virg. -En. 10, v. 537. 
dable enemy tothe Gracchi. Hisgrandson was} AZ mus, an actor in Domitian’s reign. Juv. 
accused before Cesar, and ably defended by|6, v. 197. 
Cicero. Cic.ef.ad Brut——Verus Czsar,| /myLtia,a noble family in Rome, descend- 
the name of L. C, Commodus Verus, after|ed from Mamercus, son of Pythagoras, who 
Adrian had adopted him. He was made|for his humanity was called Atmvdos, blandus. 
pretor and consul by the emperor, who A. vestal who rekindled the fire of Vesta, 
was soon convinced of his incapacity in the} which was extinguished, by putting her veil 
discharge of public duty. He killed himselfjover it. Val. Max. 1, c. 1.—Dionys. Hal. 2. 
by drinking an antidote ; and Antoninus, sur-] ——The wife of Africanus the elder, famous 
named Pius, was adopted in his place. Z-|for her behaviour to her husband, when sus- 
lius was father to Antoninus Verus, whom|pected of infidelity. Val. Max. 6, c. 7. 
Pius adopted. A: physician mentioned by|Lepida, daughter of Lepidus, married Dru- 
Galen.——L,. Gallus, a lawyer, who wrote|sus the younger, whom she disgraced by her 
i2 books concerning the signification of all] wantonness. She killed herself when accused 
law words.——Sextus Pztus, a lawyer, con-|of adultery withaslave. Tacit. 6, c. 40. 
sul at Rome A. U. C. 566. He is greatly} A part of Italy called also Flaminia. Martiaé. 
commended by Cicero for his learning, and|6, ep. 85. A public road leading from Pla- 
called cordatus homo by Ennius for his know-|centia to Ariminum ; called after the consul 
ledge of law. Cic. de Orat. 1, c. 48. in Brut.| Aimylius, who is supposed to have made it. 
20. {He is the same with Sextus Catus| Martial. 3, ep. 4. | ; 
mentioned above. ] AEmyLiAnus, a name of Africanus the 
FELLO, one of the Harpies (from iovea adto,! younger, son of P. AZmylius. Inhim the fa- 
alienum tollens, or atrrc, tempestas.) Flac. 4,|milies of the Scipiosand Aémylii were united. 
v. 450.— Hesiod, Th. 267.-— Ovid. Met. 13, v.|Many of that family bore the same name, 
710.—One of Acticon’s dogs.— Ovid. Met. 3,|Juv. 8, v. 2. 
v. 220. ZEmyLit, a noble family in Rome, descend- 
ZELORUuS, (a cat,) a deity worshipped by/ed from AEmylius the son of Ascanius.—Plu- 
the Egyptians ; and after death, embalmed, |¢arch says, that they are descended from Ma- 
and buried in the city of Bubastis. Herodot.\mercus, the sonot Pythagoras, surnamed fE- 
2, c. 66, &c.—Diod. 1.—Cic. de Nat. D. |.{mylius from the sweetness of his voice, 7% 
—A. Gell. 20, c. 7.—Plut. in Pr. um. & Emyl.—The ae was distmguish- 
Emaruion, & AimaTuta. vid. Ema-|ed in the various branches of the Lepidi, Ma- 
thion. | merci, Mamercini, Barbulz, Pauli, and Scau- 
EMILIA LEX, was enacted by the dictator} ri. : 
7Emilius, A. U.C.309. It ordained that the] AEmyLius, a beautiful youth of Sybafis, 
censorship, which was before quinquennial,| whose wife met with the same fate as Procris. 
should be limited to one year and a half. Liv.|vid. Procris. Censorinus, a cruel tyrant of 
9, c. 33. Another in the second consulship|Sicily, who liberally rewarded those who in- 
of Emilius Mamercus, A. U. C. 391. It gave|vented new ways of torturing. Paterculus 
power to the eldest prator to drive a nail in|gave him a brazen horse for this purpose, and 
the capitol on the ides of September. Liv.|the tyrant made preg experiment "upon 
Cc 
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thedonor. Plut. de Hort. Rom.——Lepidus, (nymph, and at the age of 5 he was recalled ta 
a youth who had a statue in the capitol, for|Troy. He afterwards improved himself in 
saving the life of a citizen in a battle. #ai.|ThessalyunderChiron,a venerablesage, whose 
Max. 4, c. 1.——-A triumvir with Octavius.|house was frequented by the young princes and 
vid. Lepidus. Macer, a poet of Verona injheroes of the age. Soon after his return home 
the Augustan age. He wrote’some poemsjhe married Creusa, Priam’s daughter, by 
upon serpents, birds, and, as some suppose, on| whom he had a son called Ascanius. Dur- 
bees. vid. Macer. Marcus- Scaurus, ajing the Trojan war, he behaved with great 
Roman who flourished about 100 years B, C.|valour, in defence of his country, and came. 
and wrote three books concerning his ownjtoan engagement with Diomedes and Achilles. 
life. Cic.in Brut. A poet in the age of} Yet Strabo, Dictys of Crete, Dionysius of 
Tiberius, who wrote a tragedy called Atheus,| Halicarnassus, and Dares of Phrygia, accuse 
and destroyed himself. Sura, another wri-|him of betraying his country to the Greeks, - 
ter onthe Roman year. Mamercus, three|with Antenor, and of preserving his life and 
times dictator, conquered the Fidenates, and|fortune by this treacherous measure. He 
took their city. He limited to one year andjlived at variance with Priam, because he re- 
a half the censorship, which before his timejceived not sufficient marks of distinction from 
was exercised during five years. Ziv. 4, c.|the king and his family, as Homer, Zl. 3, 
17, 19, &c. Papinianus, son of Hostilius}says. This might have provoked him to seek 
Papinianus, was in favour with the emperorjrevenge by perfidy. Authors of credit re- 
Severus, and was made governor to his sons|port, that when Troy was in flames, he car- 
Geta and Caracalla. Geta was killed by his/ried away, upon his shoulders, his father An- 
brother, and Papinianus for upbraiding him|chises, and the statues of his household gods, 
was murdered by his soldiers. From _ his/leading in his hand his son Ascanius, and leav- 
school the Romans have had many able law-!ing his wife to follow behind. Some say that 
yers, who were called Papinianists——-Pap-jhe retired to Mount Ida, where’ he built a- 
pus, a censor, who banished from the senate, |fleet of 20 ships, and set sail in quest of a 
P. Corn. Ruffinus, who had been twice con-{settlement. Strabo and others maintain that 
sul, because he had at his table ten pounds of{/ineas never left his country, but rebuilt 
silver plate, A. U.C. 478. Liv. 14,——Por-|Troy, where he reigned, and his posterity af- 
cina, an elegant orator. Cic. in Brut. ter him. Even Homer, who lived 400 years 
Rectus, a severe governor of Egypt, underjafter the Trojan war, says, Z/. 20, v. 30, 
‘Tiberius. Dio, Regillus, conquered the/&c, that the gods destined Aineas and his 
general of Antiochus at sea, and obtained alposterity to reign over the Trojans, This 
navaltriumph. Liv, 37, c. 31.——Scaurus,|passage Dionys. Hal. explained, by saying 
a noble, but poor citizen of Rome. His fa-|that Homer meant the Trojans who had gone 
ther, to maintain hmself, was a coal-mer-jover to Italy with A&neas, and not the actual 
chant. Ee was edile, and afterwards prztor,|inhabitants of Troy. According to Virgil and 
and fought against Jugurtha. His son Mar-|other Latin authors, who, to make their court 
cus was son-in-law to Sylla, andin his zxdile-|to the Roman emperors, traced their origin up 
ship he built a very magnificent theatre.|to Aineas, and described his arrival in Italy 
Plin. 36; c.15.——A bridge at Rome, called]as indubitable, he with his fleet first came to 
also Sublicius. Juv. 6, v. 32. the Thracian Chersonesus, where Polymnes- 
fENARIA, an island in the bay of Puteoli,|tor, one of his allies, reigned. After visiting De- 
abounding with cypresstrees. It reccived its|los,the Strophades,andC rete, where heexpect- 
name from /Eneas, who is supposed to have/edtofind the empire promised him by the ora- 
landed there on his way to Latium. It is/cle, as in the place where his progenitors were 
called Pithecusa by the Greeks, and now Js-|born, he landed at Drepanum, the Court 
chia, and_was famous once for its mineraijof king Acestes, in Sicily, where he buried his 
waters. Liv. 8, c. 22.—Plin. 3, c. 6, 1. 31,/father. From Sicily he sailed for Italy, but 
ce. 2.—Stat. 3. Sylv. 5, v. 104. was driven on the coasts of Africa, and kind- 
ZENARIUM, a grove near Olenos in Achaially received by Dido, queen of Carthage, to 
sacred to Jupiter, [where the Achzans held|whom, on his first interview, he gave one of 
their public assemblies. ] * the garments of the beautiful Helen. Dido 
Aina or ENEIA, a town of Macedonia, 15|being enamoured of him, wished to marry 
miles from Thessalonica, founded by A&neas.|him ; but he left Carthage by order of the 
Liv. 40, c. 4, 1. 44, ©. 10. gods, In his voyage he was driven to Sicily, 
ENEADES, a town of Chersonesus, built by|and from thence he passed to Cume, where 
fEneas. Cassander destroyed it, and carried the Sybil conducted him to hell, that he might 
the inhabitants to Thessaloni¢a, lately built.;hear from his father the fates which attended 
Dionys. Hal. 1, him and all his posterity, After a voyage of 
ENEADA, a name given to the friends and/seven years, and the loss of 13 ships, he came 
companions of AEneas, by Virg. din. 1, v.|to the Tyber. Latinus, the king of the coun- 
161. Sahai: try, received him with hospitality, and pro- 
ZENEAS, a Trojan prince, son of Anchises|mised him his daughter Lavinia, who had 
and the goddess Venus. The opinions of au-!been before betrothed to king ‘Turnus by her 
thors concerning his character are different.|mother Amata. To prevent this marriage, 


His infancy was = to the care of a|Turnus made war against Aineas ; and after 
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many battles, the war was decided by a com-jHomer’s Odyssey, and in the last the Iliad. 
bat between the two rivals, in which 'Turnus|The action of the poem comprehends eight 
was killed, Aineas married Lavinia, injyears, one of which only, the last, is really 
whose honour he built the town of Lavinium,/taken up by the action, as the seven first are 
and succeeded his father-in-law. After a]merely episodes, such as Juno’s attempts to 
short reign, A®neas was killed in a battle/destroy the Trojans, the loves of AEneas and 
against the Etrurians. Some say that he/Dido, the relation of the fall of Troy, &c. In 
was drowned in the Numicus, and his body|the first book ofthe Eneid, the hero is intro- 
weighed down by his armour; upon which|duced, in the seventh year of his expedition, 
the Latins, not finding their king, supposedjsailing in .the Mediterranean, and ship- 
that he had been taken up to heaven, and/wrecked on the African coast, where he is 
therefore offered him sacrifices as to a god.|received by Dido. In the second, AZneas, at 
Dionys. Hal. fixes the arrival of Aineas in|the desire of the Pheenician queen, relates the 
Italy in the 54th olymp. Some authors sup-|fall of Troy, and his flight through the gene- 
pose that Afneas, atter the siege of Troy, iell}ral conflagration to mount Ida. In the third, 
to the share of Neoptolemus, together with|the hero continues his narration, by a minute 
Andromache, and that he was carried tojaccount of his voyage through the Cyclades, 
Thessaly, whence he escaped to Italy: Others|the places where he landed, and the dreadful 
say, that after he had ‘come to Italy, he re-jstorm, with the description of which the poem 
turned to Troy, leaving Ascanius king ofjopened. Dido, in the fourth book, makes 
Latium. [The story of the loves of Dido}public her partiality to Aéneas, which is slight- 
and Aineas is a mere poetical embellishment,}ed by the sailing of the Trojans from Car- 
and introduced by a glaring anachronism.|thage, and the book closes with the suicide of 
vid. Dido.| Homer. 11.13 and 20. Hymn. in|the disappointed queen. In the fifth book, 
Fener.—Afollod. 3, c. 12—Diod. 3.—Paus.| Mneas sails to Sicily, where he celebrates 
2, c. 33, 1. 3, ©. 22, 1. 10, c. 25.—Plut.in Ro-\the anniversary of his father’s death, and 
snul. F Corol. Quest. Rom.—Val, Max. 1,\thence pursues his voyage to Italy. In the 
ce. 8.—FHor. 1, c. 9.—Justin. 20, c. 1, 1. 31, c.jsixth he visits the Elysian fields, and learns 
8, 1. 43, c. 1—Dictys. Cret. 5.—Dares Phry.|from his father the fate which attends him 
6.—Dionys. Hal. 1, c. 11.—Strab. 13.—Liv.jand his descendants the Romans. In the se- 
1, o. 1—Virg. Ain.—Aur. Victor.—#lian.\venth book, the hero reaches the destined land 
V. H. 8, c. 22——A son of /Eneas and Lavi-jof Latium, and concludes a treaty with the 
nia, called Sylvius, because his mother retir-}king of the country, which is soon broken by 
ed with him into the woods after his father’s|the interference of Juno, who stimulates Tur- 
death. He succeeded Ascanius in Latium,jnus to war. The auxiliaries of the enemy 
though opposed by Iulus the son of his pre-jare enumerated ; and in the eighth book, /E- 
decessor. Virg. Ain. 6, v. 770. Liv. 1, ¢. 3.jneas is assisted by Evander, and receives from 
——An ambassador sent by the Lacedzmo-|Venus a shield wrought by Vulcan, on which 
nians to Athens, to treat of peace, in the 8thjare represented the future glory and triumphs 
year of the Peloponnesian war.——An an-lof the Roman nation. The reader is pleased, 
cient author who wrote on tactics, besidesjin the ninth book, with the account of battles 
other treatises, which, according to A®lian,/between the rival armies, and the immortal 
were epitomised by Cineas the friend of Pyr-|triendship of Nisus and Euryalus. Jupiter, 
rhus..—A native of Gaza, who, from a plato-|in the tenth, attempts a reconciliation between 
nic philosopher became a christian, A. D.|Venus and Juno, who patronised the opposite 
485,and wrote a dialogue called Theofthrastus,|parties; the fight is renewed, Pallas killed, 
on the immortality of the soul, and the resur-|and Turnus saved from the avenging hand of 
rection, fEneas, by the interposition of Juno. “The 

/Ené1a, or ZENtA, a place nearRome, after-jeleventh book gives an account of the funeral 
wardscalled Janiculum.—A city of Troas.]of Pallas, and of the meditated reconciliation 
Strab. 17 ——A city of Macedonia. Dionys.|between AEneas and Latinus, which the sud- 
Fial. 1. den appearance of the enemy defeats. Ca- 

/ENEIDES, a patronymic given to Asca-|milla is slain, and the combatants separated 
nius, as son of AEneas. Virg. An. 9, v. 653.|by the night. In the last book, Juno prevents 

Z£nuIs, a poem of Virgil, which has for|the single combat agreed upon by ‘Turnus and 
its subject the settlement of AZneas in Italy.|fineas. The Trojans are defeated in the 
‘he great merit of this poem is well known.|{absence of their king; but on the return of 
‘Theauthor has imitated Homer, and, as some|/Mneas, the battle assumes a different turn, a 
say, Homer is superior to him only because|single combat is fought by the rival leaders, 
he is more ancient, and isan original. Virgilland the poem is concluded by the death of 
died before he had corrected it, and at his|king Turnus. Pi. 7, c. 30, &c. 
death desired it might be burnt. ‘This was] A‘nestpEmus, a brave general of Argos. 
happily disobeyed, and Augustus saved from|Ziv. 32, c. 35—-—-A Cretan philosopher, who 
the flames, a Ee which proved his family|wrote 8 books on the doctrine of his master 
to be destended from the kings of Troy.|Pyrrho. Diog. in Pyr. . 
The AEneid had engaged the attention of the} “AunEstus, a surname of Jupiter, from 
poet for 11 years, and in the first six books it}mount A2num. _ . j 
seems that it. was Virgil’s design to imitate} /Enitus,a victor ha who, in the 
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moment’ ef victory, died through excess ofjconfined in a bag, and gave Ulysses all the 
joy. Paus. 3, c.18. winds that could blow against his vessel 

fEnta. vid. ALNEIA. when he returned to Ithaca. ‘The compan- 

FEnoparsvs,or Ahenobarbus, the surnamejions of Ulysses untied the bag, and gave the 
ef Domitius. When Castor and Pollux ac-|winds their liberty. olus was indebted to 
quainted him with a victory, he discredited |Juno for his royal dignity, according to Virgil. 
them ; upon which they touched his chin and|The name seems to be derived from atohos, va- 
beard, which instantly became of a brazen co-|7ivs, because the winds over which he pre- 
lour, whence the surname given to himself|sided are ever varying. ‘There were two 
and his descendants. others, a king of Etruria, father to Maca- 

ZEnos, now Eno, an independent city ofjreus and Canace, and a son of Hellen, often 
Thrace, at the eastern mouth of the Hebrus,|confounded with the god of the winds. This 
confounded with AEneia, of which AZneas was|last married Enaretta, by whom he had seven 
the founder. Meda, 2, c. 2, sons and five daughters. -4follod. 1, c. 7.— 

[4Envs, ariver of Germany, separating] Homer. Od. 10, v. 1—Méet, 11, v. 478, 1. 14, 
Vindelicia from Noricum, now the Jn7. It]v. 224.—Apolion. 4, Argon.—Flace. 1, v. 556: 
rises in the Rhztian Alps, and falls into the;|—Diod. 4 and 5.—Virg. Ain. 1, v. 56, &c. 
Danube. On its banks was the 4ini Pons| or4, a festival in Athens, in honour of 
of Antonine, which Mannert locates near} Erigone. 
the modern village of Langen. Pfunzen.| A&piio, a general of the Istrians, who: 
Mannert, Anc. Geogr. Vol. 3. p. 627.] drank to excess, after he had stormed the 
-, FLGLIA, aname givento Arne. Sapphois}camp of A. Manlius, the Roman general. 
called olia fella, and lyric poetry Aolium| Being attacked by a soldier, he fled to a neigh- 
carmen, because of Alczus and Sappho, na-|bouring town, which the Romans took, and 
tives.of Lesbos. Horat. 4, od. 3, v- 12, andjkilled himself for fear of being taken. or, 
od. 9, v. 12. 2, c. 10. 

fEGx1A, or HEolis, [acountry of Asia Minor,| Atpyrus, king of Mycenz, son of Chres- 
so-called from the Aiolians who settled there.| phontes and Merope, was educated in Arca- 
It extended, in the interior, from the Hermus|dia with Cypselus, his mother’s father. To 
to the Caicus, and along the coast, from Cu-|recover his kingdom, he killed thes fo srg 
mz to Pitane. It contained originally 12 ci-| who had married his mother against her will, 
ties, but Smyrna,’one of the number, was af-|and usurped the crown. .4pollod. 2, c. 6.— 
terwards taken by the Ionians. It sent forth] Paus. 4, c. 8.——A son of Hippothous, who 
colonies along the whole northern coast, and/forcibly entered the .emple of Neptune, near 
also to the island of Lesbos. Cumz was the/Mantinea, and was struck blind by the sudden 
principal city. The /Eolians received theirjeruption of salt water from the altar. He 
name from AZolus, the son of Hellen.] They|was killed‘by aserpent in hunting. Paus, 3, 
migrated from Greece about 1124 B. C. 80jc. 4,and 5. 
years before the migration of the Ioniantribes.| ASqu1 or AZQuic6.1, a people of Latium, 
Herodot. 1, c. 26, &c.—Strab. 1, 2 and 6.—/near 'Cybur; they were great enemies to 
Plin. 5,c. 30—Mela.1, c. 2 and 18. ‘Thes-}Rome in its infant state, and were conquered. 
saly has been anciently called AZolia. Bceo-| with much difficulty. Flor. 1, c. 11.—Lév. 1, 
tus, son of Neptune, having settled there,|c. 32,1. 2, c. 30, 1. 3, c. 2, &c.—Piin. 3, c 4. 
called his followers Beeotians, and,their coun-| Virg. En. 7, v.746, 9, v. 684.— Ovid. Fast, 
try Beeotia. 3, Vv. 93.—Dionys. Hal. 2, c. 19. 

fEoL1z and /Eolipes, seven islands be-} AZ QuIMELIUM, a place in Rome where the 
tween Se ans Italy ; called Lipara, Hiera,|house of Melius stood, who aspired to sove- 
Strongyle, Didyme, Ericusa, Pheenicusa, and|reign power: for which crime his habitation 
Euonymos, ‘They were the retreat of the|was levelled tothe ground. Liv. 4, c. 16. 
winds; and Virg. En. 1, v. 56, calls them| AEROpr, the wife of Atreus. 
ZEolia, and the kingdom of /Eolus the god of} AZRGPuUS, a person appointed regent ta 
storms and winds. ‘Chey sometimes bearthe|Orestes, the infant son of Archelaus king of 
nameof Vulcaria and Hefhestiades, and are| Macedonia. 
knownnow among the moderns under the ge-|  AusXcus, a river of Troy near Ida.——A. 
neral appellation of Lifari islands. Lucan.|son of Priam, by Alexirhoe ; or according to 
5, v. 609.—Justin. 4, c. 1. . jothers, by Arisba. He became enamoured of 

<EOLIDES, a patronymic of Ulysses, from|Hesperia, whom he pursued into the woods. 
ZEolus ; because Anticlea, his mother, was!The nymph threw herself into the sea, and 


. pregnant by Sisyphus, the son of AZolus, when! was changed into a bird. AEsacus followed her 


_she married Laertes. It is also given to Atha-|example, and was changed into a cormorant 


mas and Misenus, as sons of Molus. Qvid.|by Tethys. Ovid. Met. 11, fab. 11, 
Met. 4, v. 511, 1. 13, v. 3L.— Virg. En. 6, vl /EscHINES, an Athenian orator, who flour- 
164 and 529. \ished about 342 B. C. and distinguished him- 
fEGxus, the king of storms and winds, was| self by his rivalship with Demosthenes, His 
the sonof Hippotas. He reigned over olia ;|father’s name was Atromctus, and he boasted 
and because he was the inventor of sails, andjof his descent from a noble family, though 
a great astronomer, the poets have called|Demosthenes reproached him as being the 
him the god of the a It is said that he|son of a courtezan. The first open signs of 
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enmity between the rival orators appeared at] Ewmenides, Sufiplices. AEschylus is the first 
the court of Philip, where they were sent as|who introduced two actors on the stage, and 
ambassadors ; but the character of AXschines|clothed them with dresses suitable to their 
was tarnished by the acceptance of a bribe|character.. He likewise removed murder from 
from the Macedonian prince, whose tyranny|the stage. It is said, that when hecomposed, 
had hitherto been the general subject of hjs|his countenance betrayed the greatest fero- 
declamation. When the Athenians wished to/city ; and according to one of his scholiasts, 
reward the patriotic labours of Demosthenes|when his Eumenides were represented, many 
with a golden crown, /Eschines impeached|children died through fear, and several preg- 
Ctesiphon, who proposed it ; and to their sub-|nant women actually miscarried in the house, 
sequent dispute we are indebted for the twojat the sight of the horrible masks that were 
celebrated orations de coroné Aischines wasjintroduced. The imagination of the poet was 
defeated by his rival’s superior eloquence, and|strong and comprehensive, but disorderly and 
‘banished to Rhodes ; but as he retired from|wild; fruitful in prodigies, but disdaining 
Athens, Demosthenes ran after him, and no-|probabilities. His style is obscure, and the 
bly forced him to accept a present of silver.|labours of an excellent modern critic have 
In his banishment, the orator repeated to the|pronounced him the most difficult of all the 
Rhodians, what he had delivered against De-|Greek classics. A few expressions of im- 
mosthenes ; and after receiving much ap-|pious tendency in one of his plays, nearly 
plause, he was desired to read the answer of|proved fatal to AEschylus ; he was condemn- 
his antagonist. It was received with greaterjed to death ; but his brother Amyntas, it is 
marks of approbation; but, exclaimed /Ks-|reported, reversed the sentence, by. uncover- 
chines, how much more would your admira-|ing an arm, of which the hand had. been cut 
tion have been raised, had you heard Demos-|off at the battle of Salamis.in the service of 
thenes himself speak it! Aéschines died in the|his country, and the poet was. pardoned. 
75th year of his age, at Rhodes, or, as some| ¥schylus has been accused of drinking to ex- 
suppose,atSamos. He wrotethree orations, cess, and of never composing except when in 
and nine epistles, which, from their number,|a state of intoxication. In his oid age he re- 
Feceived the names, the first of the graces, and tired to the court of Hiero in Sicily. Being 
the last ef the muses. The orations alone are informed that he was to die by the fall of a 
extant. [They are generally printed with/house, he became dissatisfied with the fickle- 
those of Demosthenes. Among the bestiness of his countrymen, and withdrew from 
editions are, that of Foulkes and Friend, ,the city into the fields, where lie sat down. 
Oxon. 1695. 8vo.—and that of Stock, Dub-jAn eagle with a tortoise in her bill, flew over 
lin. 1774, 3 vols. 8vo.—An edition however of 


the entire works of AZschines and Demos- 
thenes is now publishing im London, which 
promises to equal all others that have pre-| 
ceded it.] Cic. de Orat. 1, ¢. 24, 1. 2, ¢. 53,| 
in Brut. c.17.—Plut. in Demosth.—Diog. 2} 
and 3.—Plin. 7, c. 30.——A philosopher, 
disciple of Socrates, who wrote several dia- 
logues, some of which bore the following titles : 
Aspasia, Phxdon, Alcibiades, Draco, Erycia,' 
Polyznus, Telauges, kc. The dialogue en- 
titled Axiochus, and ascribed to Plato, is sup- 
posed to be his composition. ‘The best edi- 
tions are, that of Leovard, 1718, with the notes 
of Horrzus, in 8vo.und that of Fischer, 8vo. 
Lips. 1786. 
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his bald head, and supposing it to be a stone, 
dropped her prey upon it to break the shell, 
and #Eschylus instantly died of the blow, in 
the 69th year of his age, 456 B.C. It is said 
that he wrote an account of the battle of Mara- 
thon in elegiac verses. [The best edition of his 
works is that of Butler, Cantab, 1809. 4:vols. in 
Ato, and 8 vols. in 8vo.—Many of his tragedies 
have also been separately edited with great 
ability, especially by Blomfield, Cantab. 1812, 
&c.]—Horat. Art. Poct. 278.— Quintil. 10, c. 
1.—Plin, 10, cs 3.—Val. Max.-9, c. 12.——- 
The 12th perpetual archon of Athens——A 
Bouin, teacher of rhetoric to Ci- 

cero. Cie. in Brut. 
EscuLApius, son of Apollo, by Coronis, 


{ESCHRION, a Mitylenean poct, intimate, 
with Aristotle. He accompanied Alexander 
in his Asiatic expedition ——An iambic poet! 
of Samos. Athen. AA physician commended | 
by Galen. A treatise ofhis on husbandry has 


or assome say, by Larissa, daughter of Phle- 
gias, was god of medicine. Atter his union 
with Coronis, Apolloset a crow to watch her, 
and was soon informed that she admitted the 
caresses of Ischys of monia. The god, in 


been quoted by Pliny. |a fit ofanger, destroyed Coronis with lightning, 

“EiscuYLus, an excellent soldier and poet but saved the infant from her womb, and gave 
of Athens, son of Euphorion, and brother to!him tu be educated to Chiron, who taught him 
Cynzgirus. He was inthe Athenian army at'the art of medicine. Some authors say, that 
the battles of Marathon, Salamis, and Platza./Coronis left her father to avoid the discovery 
But the most solid fame he has obtained, islof herpregnancy, and that she exposed her 
the offspring less of his valour in the fieid of child near Epidaurus. A goat of the flocks 
battle than of his writings. Of ninety trage- of Aresthanas gave him her milk, and the 
dies, however, the fruit of his ingenious la- dog who kept the flock stood by him to shel- 
bours, 40 of which were rewarded with the ter him from injury. He was found by the 
public prize, only seven have come safe tous: master of the flack, who went in search of 
Prometheus vinctus, Sefitem duces afiud\his stray goat, and saw his head surrounded 
Thebas, Perse, Agamemnon, Choéfhore, lwith resplendent rays of light, Ausculaptus 
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was physician to the Argonauts, and consi-| Ovid. Met. 7, v. 285.—Hygin. fab. 12.——A. 
dered so skilled in the medicinal power ofjriver of Thessaly, with atown of the same 
plants, that he wascalled the inventoras welljname, < 
as the god of medicine. He restored many| A®sGnIpEs, a patronymic of Jason, as 
to life, of which Pluto complained to Jupiter, |being descended from A&son. 
who struck Aisculapius with thunder, but} ,sopus, a Phrygian philosopher, who, 
Apollo, angry at the death of his son, killed|though originally a slave, procured his liberty 
the Cyclops who made the thunderbolts./by the ‘sallies of his genius. He travelled 
/Esculapius_ received divine honours ‘after|over the greatest part of Greece and Egypt, 
death, chiefly at Epidaurus, Pergamus,|but chiefly resided at the court of Creesus, 
Athens, Smyrna, &c. Goats, bulls, lambs,}king of Lydia, by whom he was sent to con- 
and pigs, were sacrificed on his altars, andjsult the oracle of Delphi, In this commission 
the cock and the serpent were sacred tohim.} /Esop behaved with great severity, and sati- 
Rome, A. U. C. 462, was delivered of alrically compared the Delphians to floating 
plague, and built a temple to the god of me-|sticks, which appear large at a distance, but 
dicine, who, as was supposed, had come therejare nothing when brought near. The Del- 
in the form of a serpent, and hid himself/phians, offended with his sarcastic remarks, 
among the reeds in an island-of the Tyber.Jaccused him of having secreted one of the sa- 
Esculapius was represented with a large/cred vessels of Apollo’s temple, and threw 
beard, holding in his hand a staff, round which{him down from a rock, 561.B.C. Maximus 
was wreathed a serpent; his other hand was|Planudes has written his life in Greek ; but 
supported on the head of a serpent. Ser-{no credit is tobe given tothe biographer, who 
pents are more particularly sacred to him,|falsely asserts that the mythologist was short 
not only as the ancient physicians used themjand deformed. sop dedicated his fables to 
in their prescriptions, but because they were|his patron Crossus : but what appears now 
the symbols of prudence and foresight, so ne-junder his name, is no doubt a compilation of 
cessary in the medical profession. He mar-|all the fables and apologues of wits before and 
ried Epione, by whom he had two sons, fa-jafter the age of Asop, conjointly with his 
mous for their skill in medicine, Machaon andjown. [The best editions ofhis fables are, that ~ 
Podalirus; and four daughters, of whom Hy-|of Klotzius, Lips. 1776. 8vo. and that of Ernes- 
ziea, goddess of health, is the most celebrated./ti. Lips. 1731. 12mo0.] Plut. in Solon.— 
Some have supposed that he lived a short| Pied. 1, fab. 2, }. 2, fab. 9 ——Claudus, an 
time after the Trojan war. Hesiod makesjactor on the Roman stage, very intimate with 
no mention of him. Homer. Il. 4, v. 193.)Cicero. He amassed an immense fortune, 
Hymn. in’ Ascul,—Apollod. 3, c.10.—Afol-| His son, to be more expensive, melted pre- 
lon. 4, Argon.—Hygin, fab. 49.— Ovid. /Met.|cious-stones to drink at his entertainments, 
2, fab. 8.—FPaus. 2, c. 11 and 27, 1. 7, c. 23.| Horat. 2, Sat. 3, v. 239.—Val, Max. 8, c. 10, 
&e.—Diod. 4.—Pindar. Pyth. 3.—Lucian.|l. 9, c. 1.—Plin. 9, c. 35, 1. 10, c. 51. 
Dial. de Saltat—Val. Max. 1, c. 8.--Cice de} Ai THALIA, or ILva, now £iba, an island 
Vat. D. 3,c. 22, says there were three of this}between Etruria and Corsica. Pin. 3, c. 6, 
name; the ist, a son of Apollo, worshipped|l. 6, c. 30. 
in Arcadia; [the 2d, the brotherof the second} AX rH16pra, an extensive country of Afri- 
Mercury, the 3d, a man who first introduced]ca, [divided by the ancients into Superior and 
tocth-drawing.and the use of cathartics.] |Inferior. The former lay to the south of 
ARSERNIA, a City of the Samnites, in Italy,| Egypt and answers to modern Adyssinia, the 
{now Jsernia.] Liv. 27, c. 12. latter corresponds with the southern regions 
fésts, a river of Italy, which separates|of Africa, known to the ancients only in uame- 
Umbria from Picenum. [Now the Jesi.] _|Homer has styled the Aithiopians the most 
fEson, son of Cretheus, was born at theljust of men and the favourites of the gods, 
same birth as Pelias. He succeeded his fa-|who feasted among them for 12 days each 
ther in the kingdom of Tolchos, but was soon|vear-]  Diod. 4, says, that the Ethiopians 
exiled by his brother. "He married Alcimeda,| were the first who worshipped the gods, 
by whom he had Jason, whose education hejfor which, as some suppose, their country 
intrusted to Chiron, being afraid of Pelias.|had never been invaded by a foreign enemy. 
When Jason was grown up, he demanded his| Lucan. 3, v. 253, 1. 9, v. 651.—Juv. 2, v. 23, 
father’s kingdom from his uncle, who gave|—Virg. ecl. 6, v. 68.—Plin. 6, ¢. 29. Paus, 
him evasive answers, and persuaded him toj1, c. 33—dHomer. Od. 1, v..22., #1. 1, v. 
go in quest of the golden fleece. vid. Jason.|423. : ; 
At his return, Jason found his father very in-| A THRA, daughter of Pittheus king of Tree- 
firm ; and Medea, vid Medea, at his request,|zene, had Theseus by Aigeus. vid. 4 
drew the blood from /&son’s veins, and re-|She was carried away by Castor and Pollux, 
filled them with the juice of certain herbs}when they recovered their sister Helen, 
which she had gathered, and immediately the| whom Theseus had stolen, and intrusted to 
old- man recovered the vigour and bloom of|her care. vid. Helen, She went to Troy 
; “hi Some say that Atvson killed himself|with Helen. Homer. 7. 3, v. 144.—Paus, 2, 
y drinking bull’s blood to avoid the persecu-|c. 31, }. 5, c. 19.—Hyvin. fab. 37 and 79,-- 
tion of Pelias. Diod. 4.—dpollod. 3, ¢. 9.—|Plut. in Thes-~- Ovid, Her. 10, v. 131. 
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THUsA, a daughter of Neptune by Am-jperor could reeover from the distemper he 
phitrite, or Alcyone, mother by Apollo ofjlaboured under. Caligula recovered, and 
Eleuthere and two sons, Paws. 9, c. 20. Afranius was put to death that he might not 
rion, or EETION, the father of Andro-jforfeit his word. Dio. 
mache, Hector’s wife. He was killed at] . ArRica, called Lidya by the Greeks, one 
‘Thebes, with his seven sons, by the Greeks.jof the three parts of the ancient world, and 
——A famous painter. He drew a painting|the greatest peninsula of the universe, bound- 
of Alexander going to celebrate his nuptialsjed on the east by Arabia and the Red Sea, on 
with Roxane. This piece was much valued,|the north by the Mediterranean, south and 
and was exposed to public view at the Olym-/west by the ocean, [In its greatest length it 
pic games, where it gained so much applause|extends 4300 miles, and in its greatest breadth 
that the president of the games gave thelit is 3500 miles. Very little of this division of 
painter his daughter in marriage. Cic. Br.jthe globe was known to the ancients, except 
18. the parts adjacent to the coast of the Medi- 
JLTNA, a mountain of Sicily, now called|terranean, and along the banks of the Nile. 
Gibello, famous for its volcano, which, for|The interior they thought uninhabitable from 
about 3000 years, has thrown out fire at in-|the excessive heat, or peopled it with fabulous 
tervals. It is 2 miles in perpendicular height,|/monsters, of which Africa was proverbially 
and measures 180 miles round at the base,|the nurse.]——There is a part of Africa, 
with an ascent of 30 miles. Its crater formsjcalled Propria, which [corresponds with the 
a circle about 2 miles in circumference, and|modern Tumis. | 
its top is covered with snow and smoke at the AFRICANUS, a blind poet commended by 
same time, whilst the sides of the mountain,|Ennius.—~-A christian writer, who flourish- 
from the great fertility of the soil, exhibit aled A. D. 222. In his chronicle, which was 
rich scene of cultivated fields and blooming|universally esteemed, he reckoned 5500 years 
vineyards, Pindar is the first who mentions/from the creation of the world to the age of 
an eruption of Atna; and the silence of|Julius Czsar. Nothing remains of this work, 
Homer on the subject is considered as a proof|but what Eusebius has preserved. In a let- 
that the fires of the mountain were unknown|ter to Origen, Africanus proved, that the 
in his age. Hesfod. Theog. v. 860.—Virg.|history of Susanna is suppositious ; and in an- 
En. 3, v. 570.— Ovid. Met. 5, fab. 6, 1. 15, v.jother to Aristides, still extant, he endeavours 
340.—TItal. 14, v. 59. to reconcile the seeming contradictions that 
JEvO.IA, acountry. It received itsnamejappear in the genealogies of Christ in St. Mat- 
from Atolus. The inhabitants were little|thew and Luke. He is supposed to be the 
known in Greece, till after the ruin of Athensjsame who wrote nine books, in which he 
and Sparta they assumed a consequence inj|treats of physic, agriculture, &c. A law- 
the country, and afterwards made themselves|yer, disciple to Papinian, and intimate with 
conspicuous as the allies of Rome and as its|the emperor Alexander. ‘The surname of 
enemies, till they were conquered by Fulvius,|/the Scipios, from the conquest of Africa, 
Liv, 26, c. 24, &c.—Fior. 2, c. 9.--Strab, 8,|vid. Scipio. 
and 10.— Mela. 2, c. 3.—Plin. 4,c. 2—Paus.| A¥Ricom MARE, is that part of the Medi- 
10, c, 18.—Plut. in Flam. ; terranean which is on the coast of Africa. 
ZETGLUs, son of Endymion of Elis and] AGAMpEs and TRopHonIus, two archi- 
TIphianassa, married Pronoe, by whom he hadjtects who made the entrance of the temple 
Pleuron and Calydon. Having accidentally|of Delphi, for which they demanded of the 
killed Apis, son of Phoroneus, he left his coun-|god, whatever gift was most advantageous 
try, and came to settle in that part of Greece|for a man to receive. Three days after they 
which has been called, from him, Astolia.|were found dead in their bed. Plut. de cons. 
Afollod. 1, c. 7 and 9, PANS, 5, CA. ad Apfiol.—Cic. Tusc.\,47.—Paus.9,c. 11. and 
Ex, a rocky island between 'Tenedos and/37, gives a different account. 
Chios. Plin. 4, c. 11. AGAMEMNON, king of Mycenz and Argos, 
_ AFER, an inhabitant of Africa. An in-]|was brother to Menelaus, and son of Plisthe- 
former under Tiberius and his successors.|nes, the son of Atreus. Homer calls them 
He became also known as an orator and as/sons of Atreus, which is false upon the autho- 
the preceptor of Quintilian, and was made|rity of Hesiod, Apollodorus, &c. vid. Plis- 
consul by Domitian, He died. A.D. 59. — |thenes. When Atreus was dead, his brother 
Luc. AFRANIUS, a Latin comic poet in the|Thyestes seized the kingdom of Argos, and 
_age of Tereuce,. often compared to Menan-|remeved Agamemnon .and- Menclaus, who 
der, whose style he imitated. Quint. 10, ¢./fled to Polyphidus king of Sicyon, and hence 
1— Sueton, Ner. 11.—Horat, 2, ep. 1, v. 57.|to Eneus, king of Mtolia, where they were 
—Cic. de fin. 1, ¢2 3.—A, Gell, 13, c. 8———|educated. Agamemnon married Clytemnes- 
A general of Pompey, conquered by Czsar|tra, and Menelaus Helen, both daughters of 
in Spain. Sueton. in Ces. 34.—Plut. in|Tyndarus king of Sparta, who assisted them 
Pomp.—Q. a man who wrote a severe sa-|to recover their father’s kingdom. After the 
tire against Nero, for which he was put to,banishment of the usurper to Cythera, Aga- 
death in the Pisonian conspiracy. Zucit,.memnon_ established himself at Mycenz, © 
—~Potitus, a plebeian, who said before Ca-| whilst Menelaus succeeded his father-in-law 
ligula, that he would willingly die if the em-|at Sparta. When Helen was stolen by Paris, 
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Agamemnon was elected commander in chiefjand historian, who wrote a treatise on stones,. 
of the Grecian forces going against Troy ;/and a history of Persia and Pheenice, besides 
and he showed his zeal in the cause by fur-jan account of the Red Sea, of Europe, and 
nishing 100 ships, and lending 60 more to the|Asia. Some make him a native of Cnidus, 
people of Arcadia, The fleet was detainedjand add that he flourished about 177 B. €. 
at Aulis, where Agamemnon sacrificed his|Josefih, cont. Ap. 
daughter to appease Diana. vid. Iphigenia.) AGATHIAS, a Greek historian of AZolia. 
During the Trojan war, Agamemnon behav-|A poet and historian in the age of Justinian, 
ed with much valeur; but his quarrel with/of whose rein he published the history in five 
Achilles, whose mistress he took by force, was|books. Several of his epigrams are found in 
disastrous to the Greeks. vid Briseis. Af-|theAnthologia. His history is a sequel of 
ter the ruin of Troy, Cassandra fell to his/that of Procopius. The best edition is that 
share, and foretold him that his wife would|of Paris, fol. 1660. 
put him death. He gave no credit to this,| AGATHo, [an Athenian tragic and comic 
and returned to Argos with Cassandra, Cly-|poet, the disciple of Prodicus and Socrates. 
temnestra, with her adulterer Aégisthus, (vid. There is now nothing extant of his produc- 
Egisthus,) prepared tomurder him ; and as|tions except a few quotations preserved by 
he came from the bath, toembarrass him, she|Aristotle, Athenzeus, Aélian, an others.] — 
gave him a tunic whose sleeves were sewed AGATHOCLEA, a beautiful courtezan of 
together, and while he attempted toput it on,|/Egypt. One of the Ptolemies destroyed his 
she brought him to the ground with a stroke|wite Eurydice to marry her. She, with her 
of a hatchet, and A®gisthus seconded herjbrother, long governed the kingdom, and at- 
blows.—His death was revenged by his son|tempted to murder the king’s son. Plut? in 
Orestes. vi. Clytemnestra, Menelaus, and} Cleon.—Justin, 30, c. 1. 
Orestes. Homer. Il.1, 2, &c. Od. 4, &c.| AGALHOCLES, a tyrant of Sicily, son 
— Ovid. de Rem. Am.v.777.— Met. 12, v. 30,/of a potter, who, by entering in the Si- 
—Hygin: fab.88 and 97.—Strab.8.—Tiucyd.|cilian army, arrived to the greatest hon- 
1, c.9.—/Blian. V. H. 4, c. 26.—Dictys Cret.jours, and made himself master of Syra- 
1, 2, &c.— Dares Phryg.—Sophocl.in Llect.—|cuse, He reduced all Sicily under his pow- 
Euripid. in Orest——Senec, in Ag.—Paus, 2,\er, but being defeated at Himera by. the 
c. 6, 1.9, ¢. 40, &e.—Virg. En. 6, v. 838.— Carthaginians, he carried the war into Africa, 
Mela, 2, c. 3. where, tor four years, he extended his con- 

AGANIPPE, acelebrated fountain of Beeotia,|quests over his enemy. He afterwards pass- 
at the foot of mount Helicon, “It flows intojed into Italy, and made himself master of 
the Permessus, and is sacred to the muses,/Crotona. He diedin his 72d year, B, C. 289, 
who, from it, were called Aganippedes,—|after a reign of 28 years of mingled prosper- 
[ Ovid. (#ast. 5,7.) makes Hippocrene andjity and adversity. Plut.in Afopfth—Justin. 
Aganippe the same; but Solinus and others/22 and 23.—Polyd, 15.—Diod. 18, &c, —<A 
distinguish them, and ascribe their being unit-|son of Lysimachus, taken prisoner by the 
ed to poctic license.]—Paus, 9, c,.29.—Pro-|Getx. He was ransomed, and married Ly- 
pert. 2, el. 3.—Ovid. Met. 5, v. 312—-Piin,|sandra daughter of Ptolemy Lagus, His fa- 
4, c. 7. ther, in his old age, married Arsinoe, the sis- 

- AGAPENOR, the son of Anczus, and grand-|ter of Lysander, After her husband’s death, 
son of Lycurgus, who after the ruin of Troy,|Arsinoe, fearful for her children, attempted to 
was carried by a storm to Cyprus, where}murder Agathocles. Some say that she fellin | 
he built Paphos. “Paws, 8, c. 5——Homer. Ii,\love with him, and killed him because he 

AGARENI, a people of Arabia. Trajanjslighted her. When Agathocles was dead, 
destroyed their city, called Agarum. Strad,}283 B, C, Lysandra fled to Seleucus. Sérad. 
16. ; 13,—Plut.in Pyrrh.and Demetr.—Paus. 1, 
AGaRISTA, daughter of Clisthenes, was|c. 9 and 10.—A Grecian historian of Babylon, 
courted by all the princes of Greece. She/who wrote an account of Cyzicus, Cic. de 
married Megacles. © ALlian. V. H. 12, c. 24,|div. 1, c. 24, ’ 
—RHerodot. 6, c. 126; &c. A daughter of} AGATHON, vid. Agatho. 
Hippocrates, who married Xantippus. She] AGATHyRsI, an efleminate nation of Scy- 
dreamed that she had brought forth a lion,|thia, whohad their wivesincommon. [They 
and some time after became mother of Peri-/pretended to be descended from Agathyrsis, 
cles.--Plut. in Pericl--Herodot. 6, ¢, 131. |the son of Hercules the Libyan.] Herodot. 

AGasic.es, king of Sparta, was son of/4, c, 10.--Virg. Ain, 4, v. 146, “3 
Archidamus, and one of the Proclide. He} AGAvz,daughterof Cadmus and Hermione, 
used to say that a king ought to goyern his}married Echion, by whom she had Pentheus, 
subjects as a father governs his children.|who was torn to pieces by the Bacchanals, 
Paus. 3, ¢: 7.—Plut. in Aproph. ; vid. Pentheus. She is said to have killed her 

AcXsus, a harbour on the coast of Apulia, husband in celebrating the orgies of Bacchus. 
[supposed tobe the same with Porto Greco.]|She received divine honours after death, be- 


Pin, 8, c.11. cause she had contributed to the education of 
AGATHA, a town of France, now 4gde in|Bacchus. Theocrit. 26—-Ovid. Met. 3, v- 
Languedoc. Mela, 2, c.'5. 725.— Lucan. 1, v.574,—Stat. Thed. 11, v. 


AGATHARCHIDES, a Samian philosopher|318.—Afraliod. 3, c. 4, 
24. 
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AGDESTIS, a mountain of Phrygia, |84th year of his age,] and his remains weré 
{near the city of Pessinus. had a doublejembalmed and brought to Lacedemon. Jus- 
summit, one of which was called Avgdis-|¢i. 6, c. 1.—Plut. and C, Nef. in vit.—Paus. 
tis, and hence the name Agdistis applied|3, c.9.—Xenofih. Orat, hiro. Ages——A bro- 
to Cybele. MJannert. Anc. Geogr. Vol. 6.|ther of Themistocles, who was sent as a spy 
part 3, p. 63.] mto the Persian camp, where he stabbed Mar- 
sTus, a surname of Crassus, the/donius instead of Kerxes. Flut. in Parall. 
randfather of the rich Crassus, He only| AcEsipé.ts, Ist, king of Lacedemon, son 
~ laughed once in his life, and this, it is said was/of Pausanias, obtained a great victory over 
upon seeing an ass eat thistles. Cic. de fin.|the Mantineans. He reigned 14 years, and 
5.—FPlin. 7, c. 19.—The word is also applied|was succeeded by his brother Cleombrotus, 
to Pluto; from the sullen and melancholy ap-|B. C. 380. Paws. 3, c. 5,1.8,¢. 8. Xenopih, 3. 
_ pearance of his countenance. Hist. Grec.——2d, son of Cleombrotus, king 
AGELAvs, a son of Herculesand Omphale,|of Sparta, was succeeded by Cleomenes, 2d, 
from whom Croesus was descended.—Afol-|B. C. 370. Paus. 1, c. 13, 1.3, c. 5. 
fod, 2, c. 7.——~A servant of Priam, who] AcEsIsTRArTa, the mother of king Agis, 
preserved Paris when exposed cn mount Ida.| Plut. in, Agid. 
dd. 3, ¢. 12. AGGRAMMES, a cruel king of the Ganga- 
AcEnpDicum, now Sens, a town of Gaul,|rides. His father was a hair-dresser, of whoni 
the capital ofthe Senones. [Called Agedicum|the queen became enamouyed, and whom she 
by Ptolemy, and by others Agradicum.] Cés.|made governor to her children, to gratify her 
bell, Gall. 6, c. 44. passion. He killedthem, toraise Aggrammes, 
AcE&nor, king of Pheenicia, was son of/his son by the queen, tothethrone. Curt. 9, 
Neptune and Libya, and brother to Belus.|c. 2. 
He married Telephassa, by whom he had} AcYp#, the descendants of Eurysthenes, 
Cadmus, Pheenix, Cilix, and Europa. Hy-|who shared the throne of Sparta with the 
gin. fab. 6.—dial. 1, v, 15, 1.17, v. 58.—Afol-| Proclidz ; the name is derived from Agis$on 
f9G82 SCOTS, Cc. 1. of Eurysthenes. The family became extinct 
AGESANDER, asculptor of Rhodes [one of|in the person of Cleomenes son of Leonidas. 
the three who jointly executed the tamous Virg. Ain. 8, v. 682. 
group of Laocoon. He flourished atsout the] Acts, king of Sparta, succeeded his father, 
88th Olympiad—His name stands first upon|Eurysthenes, and after a reign of one year, 
the plinth of the group. } was succeeded by his son Echestratus, B.C. 
Acgs1as,a platonic philosopher who taught}1058, Paus, 3, c. 2——Another king of Spar- 
the immortality of the soul. One of the Pto-jta, who waged. bloody wars against Athens, 
lemies forbade him to continue his lectures,|and restored liberty to many Greek cities, 
because his doctrine was so prevalent that| He attempted to restore the laws of Lycur- 
many of his auditors committed suicide. gus at Sparta, but in vain; the perfidy of 
AGESILAUuS, king of Sparta, of the family}friends, who pretended to secend his views; 
of the Agide, was son of Doryssus, and fa-}brought him into.difficulties, and he was at last 
ther of Archelaus. During his reign, Lycur-jdragged from a temple, where he had taken 
gus instituted his famous laws. /erodot. 7,| refuge, to a prison, where he was strangled by 
c. 204.—Paus. 3, c. 2. A sonof Archida-jorder of the Ephori. Plut, in Agid,——— 
mus of the family of the Proclidz, made king] Another, son of Archidamus, who signalized 
in preference to his nephew Leotychides. Hejhimself inthe war which the Spartans waged 
made war against Artaxerxes Mnemon king|against Epidaurus. He obtained a victory at 
of Persia with success; but iu the midst of} Mantinea, and was successful in the Pelo- 
his conquests in Asia, he was recalled home|ponnesian war. He reigned 27 years, Thu- 
to oppose the Athenians and Beeotians, who|cyd. 3 and 4.—Paus. 3, c. 8 and 10—— 
desolated his country ; and his return was so/Another, son of Archidamus, king of Sparta, 
expeditious that he passed in thirty days over| who endeavoured to deliver Greece from the 
that tract of country which had taken up ajempire of Macedonia, with the assistance of 
whole year of Xerxes expedition. He defeat-|the Persians. He was conquered in the at- 
ed his enemies at Coronea; [but the Spar-|tempt and slain by Antipater, Alexander’s 
tans wére in turn defeated at Leuctra and/general, and 5,300 Lacedxmonians perished 
Mantinea by the Thebans under Epaminon-|with him. Curt. 6, c. 1 —Diod. 17.—Justin. 
das.] Though deformed, small of stature,}!2,c. 1, &c——Another, son of Eudamidas, 
and lame, he was brave, and greatness ofsouljkilled in a battle against the Mantineans. 
compensated for all the imperfections of na-| Paws. 8, c. 10——A poet of Argos, who ‘ac- 
ture. He was as fond of sobriety as of mili-|companied Alexander into Asia, and said that 
tary discipline ; and when he went, in his|Bacchus and the sons of Leda, would give 
80th year, to assist Tachus king of Egypt,|way to his hero, when a god. Curt. 8, c, 5. 
the servants of the monarch could hardly be} AGLArA, one of the graces, called some 
persuaded that the Lacedamonian general|times Pasiphae. Her sisters were Euphros- 
was eating with his soldiers on the ground,|yne and Thalia, and they were all daughters 
bareheaded, and without any covering to re-|of Jupiter and Eurynome. aus. 9, © 
se upon. Agesilaus died on his return from|35. ; 
Saye after a reign [ct 41 years andin the} AGLAoN{CcE, se: of Hegemon, was 
i ; 25 
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acquainted with astronomy and eclipses,j; AGORANIS, driver falling into the Ganges. 
whence she boasted of her powertodraw the|4rrian. de Ind. [according to Rennell, the 
moon from heaven. Plut.de Orac. defect. |Gagra, but in the opinion of Mannert, more 
AGLAOPHON, an excellent Greek paiuter,/ properly the Gawrah.] 
Plin, 32, ¢. 8. } AGoREus, a surname of Mercury among 
AGLavros, or AGRAULOS, daughter of . the Athenians, from his presiding over the 
FErechtheus the oldest king of Athens, was|markets. Paws: 1, c. 15. 
changed into a stone by Mercury. Some} Agra, a place of Beotia where the Ilissus 
_ make herdaughter of Cecrops, vid. Herse.irises. Diana was called Agrza, because she 
~~ Ovid. Met, 2, fab. 12, hunted there. 
AGLAus, the poorest man of Arcadia, pro-| AGRAGAs or ACRAGAS, a river, town, and 
nounced nf the oracle more happy than Gy-|mountain of Sicily : called also, Agrigentum. 


ges king of Lydia. Plin.7,c.46.— Val, Mazx.|The town was built by the people of Gela, 
Tics 1, who were a Rhodian colony. Virg. En. 3, 


Aéwno, one of the nymphs who nursed Ju-|y. 703.—Diod. 11. 
piter. She gave her name to a fountain on} AGRARIA LEx was enacted to distribute 
mount Lyczus. When the priest of Jupiter,/among the Roman people all the lands which 
after a prayer, stirred the waters of this foun-|they had gained by conquest [and for limiting 
tain with a bough, a thick vapour arose, whichjthe quantity of ground possessed by each per- 
‘was soon dissolved into a plentiful shower.--/son, toa certain number of acres.}] It was 
Fats. 8, c. 31, &c. first proposed A. U. C. 268, by the consul Sp. 
Acnopick, an Athenian virgin, who dis-|Cassius Vicellinus, and rejected by the Senate. 
guised her'sex tolearn medicine. She was}This produced dissentions between the senate 
taught by Hierophilus the art of midwifery,/and the people, and Cassius, upon seeing the 
and when employed, always discovered her/ill success of the new regulations he ods igen 
sex to her patients, This brought her intojoffered to distribute among the people, the 
so much practice, that the males of her pro-|money which was produced from the corn of 
fession, who were now out of employment, |Sicily, after it had been brought and sold in 
accused her before the Areopagus of cor-|Rome. This act of liberality the people re- 
ruption. She confessed her sex to the judges, /fused, and tranquillity was soon after re-esta- 
and a law was immediately made to empow-|blished in the state. [vid. Cassius.] It was 
er all freeborn women to learn midwifery.|proposed a second time A. U. C.377 by the 
FTygin, fab. 174. tribune Licinius Stilo ; but with no better suc- 
-Acwon, son of Nicias, was present at thejcess; and so great were the tumults which 
taking of Samos by Pericles. In the Pelopon-/followed, that one of the tribunes of the peo- 
nesianjwar he went against Potidxa, but aban-|ple was killed, and many of the senators fin- 
doned his expedition through disease. Heled for their opposition. Mutius Scevola, A, 
built Amphipolis, whose inhabitants rebelled|/U. C. 620, persuaded the tribune Tiberius 
to Brasidas, whom they regarded as their/Gracchus to propose it a third time; and 
founder, forgetful of Agnon. Zhucyd. 2, 3,\though Octavius his colleague in the tribune- 
ec. : ship, opposed it, yet Tiberius made it pass 
AcwnontpEs, a rhetorician of Athens, whojinto a law, after much altercation, and com- 
accused Phocion of betraying the Pirzus to}missioners were authorized to make a divi- 
Nicanor.. Whenthe people recollected whatjsion of the lands. [The prosecution of this 
services Phocion had rendered them, they|matter, however, brought the republic to the 
raised him statues, and put te death his accu-|brink of destruction, and cost the two bro- 
ser. Plut. and WVep. i Phocion. _{thers, the Gracchi, their lives. Their efforts 
-AcOna&LIA and Aconta,festivals in Rome,}| were of little avail, as the laws they laboured 
celebrated three times a year, in honour ofjto introduce, were gradually abolished after 
Janus, or Agonius. ‘They were instituted by|their death.] 
Numa, and on the festive days the chief priest} AGRAULIA, a festival at Athens in honour 
used toofferaram. Ovid, Fast. 1,v. 347.—jof Agraulos. The Cyprians also observed 
Varro de L. L. 5. these festivals, by offering human victims. 
Ac6nEs CaPiToLini, games celebrated] AGRavLos, a daughter of Cecrops——A 
.every fifth year upon the Capitoline hill [in-|surname of Minerva. 
stituted by Domitian.] Prizes were proposed] AGRIANES,a river of Thrace. Herodot. 
for agility and strength, as well as for poeti-|4, c. 9——[now, the Ergene.] Id. 5. c. 16. 
cal and literary compositions. The poet Sta-} AcGricdLa, the father-in-law of the histo- 
‘tius publicly recited there his Thebaid, which|rian Tacitus, who wrote his life. He was 
was hot received with much applause. eminent for his public and private virtues. 
Aconius, a Roman deity, who presided|/He was governor of Britain, and. first disco- 


over the actions of men. vid. Agonalia. vered it to be an island. Domitian envied | 


_ Acoracritus,a sculptor of Pharos, whojhis virtues; he recalled him from the pro- 

made a statue ef Venus for the people ofjvince he had governed with equity and mode- 

Athens, B. C. 150. ration, and ordered him to enter ighie in the 

AGORANOMI, ten magistrates at Athens,|night, that no triumph might be granted to 

who watched over the city and port, and in-|him. Agricola obeyed, and without betray- 

spected whatever was exposed to sale. 
26 


fing any resentment, he retired to a peatetuls 


AG AG 

solitude, and the enjoyment of the society ofjof one of the neighbouring cities. He Jgn- 
a few friends. He died in his 56th year, A.|guished for a little time, and died in Kycia. 
D. 93. [He is supposed to have been poison-| His younger brother, L. Cesar Agrippa, was 
ed by the tyrant.]  Zacit.in Agric. likewise adopted by his grandfather Augus- 
_AGRIGENTUM, now Girgenti, a town of|jtus; but he was soon after banished to Cam- 
Sicily, 18 stadia from the sea. It was found-|pania, for using seditious language against his 
ed by a Rhodian colony {from Gela.] The|benefactor. Inthe 7th year of his exile he 
inhabitants were famous for their hospitality,| would have been recalled had not Livia and 
ign for their luxurious manner of living. In}Tiberius, jealous of the partiality of Augus- 
its flourishing situation, Agrigentum contain-|tus for him, ordered him to be assassinated in 
‘ed 200,000 inhabitants, who submitted with}his 26th year. He has been called terocious 
_ reluctance to the superior power of Syracuse.]and. savage ; and he gave himself the name of 
The government was monarchical, but after-|Neptune, because he was fond of fishing. 
‘wards a democracy’ was established. The/[One of his servants assumed his name after 
famous Phalaris usurped ‘the sovereignty,/his death, and raised commotions.]  Virg. 
which was also for some time in the hands of| Zn. 8, v. 682.—Horat.1, od. 6——Sylvius, a 
the Carthaginians. Agrigentum can now/son of Tiberinus Sylvius, king of Eatium, 
boast of more venerable remains of antiquity|He reigned 33 years, and was succeeded by 
than any other town in Sicily. Poly. 9. Strab.|his son Romulus Sylvius. Dionys. Hal. 1, c. 
6.—Diod. 13. Virg. Ain. 3, v. 707.—Sil. I2.)8. Herodes, son of Aristobtlus, grandson 
14, v. 211. of the Great Herod. [He was brought up 
AGRIONIA, annual festivals in honour of|at Rome with Drusus the son of Tiberius, but 
Bacchus, celebrated generally in the night./having reduced himself to penury by his pro- 
They were instituted, as some suppose, be-|fusion, he, upon the death of Drusus, retired 
cause the god was attended with wild beasts. |to Judea. Here he attached himself to Caius 
- M. Acrippa Vipsantvs, acelebrated Ro-| Cesar, but having offended ‘Tiberius by some 
man, who obtained a victory over S. Pompey,|expressions, he was thrown into prison and 
and favoured the cause of Augustus at the|loaded with chains.] When Caligula ascend- 
battles of Actium and Philippi, where he be-|ed the throne, his favourite was released,’pre- 
haved with great valour. He advised his|sented with a chain of gold as heavy as thab 
imperial friend to re-establish the republican|which had lately confined him, and made 
government at Rome, but he was over-ruled|king of Judea. He was a popular character 
by Mecznas. In his expeditions in Gaul and| with the Jews; and it is said, that while they 
_ Germany he obtained several victories, but} were flattering him with the appellation of 
refused the honours of a triumph, and turned|God, an angel of God struek him with the 
his liberality towards the’ embellishing ofjlousy disease, of which he died, A. D. 4S. 
Rome, and the raising of magnificent build-| His son, of the same name, was the last king 
ings, one of which the Pantheon, still exists.|of the Jews, deprived of his kingdom by 
{When Augustus was dangerously ill in the|Claudius, in exchange for other provinces. 
year before Christ 23. he committed his ring] He was with Titus at the celebrated siege ef 
to Agrippa, which being considered as a pre-| Jerusalem, and died A. D. 94. It was before 
ference of him for his suceessor, offended|him that St. Paul pleaded. Juv. 6, v. 156.— 
Marcellus, and rendered it nescessary on the| Zacit. 2. Hist. c. 81——Menenius, a Roman 
recovery of Augustus to remove Agrippalgeneral, who obtained a triumph over the Sa- 
from court by an honourable exile to the rich|bines, appeased the populace of Rome by the 
overnment of Syria. Upon the death of|well known fable of the belly and limbs, and 
Marcellus, he was recalled to Rome, where] {favoured the erection of ] the new office of 
he was married to Julia, the daughter of the|tribunes of the people, A.‘U. C. 261. He 
Emperor and Marcellus’s widow. After this| died poor, but universally regretted 5 his fune- 
he performed important services to the em-jral was at the expense of the public,ifrom 
pire in Germany, Spain, and the countries of| whom also his daughters received dowries: 
the East. Upon his return, he was attacked] Liv. 2, c. 32. #lor. 1, c. 23._—A’ mathe- 
with a fever in Campania, which soon termi-j matician in the reign of Domitian; he was a na- 

nated in his death, A. U. C. 742. B. C. 12, in the|tive of Bithynia. Qt > 
51st year of his age,] his body was placed in] AGRIppina,4 wife ot Tiberius. "The em- 
the tomb which Agustus had prepared for|peror repudiated her to ite Julia. Seton, 
himself. He had been married three times,|iz 7%.7—A daughter of M. Agrippa, and 
to [Czxcilia Attica] daughter of Atticus, tolgrand-daugiter to Augustus. She married 
Marcella, daughter of Octavia, and to Julia,|Germanicas, whom she accompanied into Sy- 
by whom he had five children, Caius, and|ria; ane when Piso poisoned him, she carried 
Lucius Cesares, Posthumus Agrippa, Agrip-|his askes to Italy, and accused his murderer, 
pina, and Julia. His son, C. Cesar Agrippa,|who stabbed himself. She fell under the dis- 
vas adopted by Augustus, and made consul,| pleasure of Tiberius, who exiled her to an is- 
by the flattery of the Roman people, at the|laad, where she died, A. D. 26, for want of 
age of 14 or 15. This promising youth went|bread. She left nine children, and ‘was uni- 
to Armenia, on an expedition against ml versally distinguished for intrepidity and con- 


Persians, where he’received a fatal blow from|jugal affection. Tacit. 1, Ann. 6.2. &0— 
the treacherous hand of Lollius, the governor! Swetor. in Tib. 52, ——Julia, daughter of Ger- 
ae 


AH ; AS 
nanicus and. Agrippina, married Domitius} AnENopaRBUS. vid, ASnobarbus. - ” ioe 
Rracaarbeg! by a she had Nero. After} Ajax, son of Telamon by Peribe:a or Eri- 
her husband’s' death she married her uncle|beea daughter of Alcathous, was, next to 
the emperor Claudius, whom she destroyed} Achilles the bravest of all the Greeks in the 
to make Nero succeed to the throne, After|Trojan war. He engaged Hector, with whom 
many cruelties and much licentiousness, she/at parting he exchanged arms. After the 
was assassinated by order’ of her son, and as/death of Achilles, Ajax and Ulysses disputed 
she expired, she exclaimed, “strike the belly|their claim tothe arms of the dead hero. . 
which could give birth to such a monster.”|When they were given tothe latter, Ajax 
She died A. D. 59. [She was a female of| was so enraged, that [he became bereaved of 
most abandoned character, her crimes werejhis understanding, ] and slaughtered a whole 
of the darkest hue, and her memory is de-/flock of sheep, supposing them to be the sons 
serving of universal detestation.] She leftjof Atreus [and the Greeks,] who had given 
memoirs which assisted Tacitus in the com the preference to Ulysses, and stabbed himself » 
osition of his annals, ‘The town which she|with hissword. ‘The blood which ran to the 
uilt, where she was born, on the borders of/ground from the wound, was changed into the 
the Rhine, and called Agrififina Colonia, is|fower hyacinth. Some say that he was kill- 
the modern Cologne. Tacit. dnn.5,c. 75, 1.jed by Paris in battle, others, that he was 
42, C: 7, 22) &c. murdered by Ulysses. His body was buried 
AgRivs, son of Parthaon, drove his bro }{on the promontory of Sigzum,] and his tomb 
ther Gneus from the throne. He was after-jwas visited and honoured by Alexander, 
wards expelled by Diomedes, the grandson] Hercules, according to some authors, prayed 
of GEneus, upon which he killed himself. Zy-|to the gods that his friend Telamon, who was 
gin. fab. 175 and 242—Apollod, 1, c.7.—Ho-|childless, might have a son, with a skin as 
mer. Il. 14, v. 117. / impenetrable as the skin of the Nemzan lion, 
AGROLAS, surrounded the citadel of Athens] which he then wore. His prey pes were heard, 
with walls, except that part which after-|Jupiter, under the form of an eagle, promised 
wards was repaired by Cimon., Paws. 1, c.28./to grant the petition, and when Ajax was 
AGRON, a king of Illyria, who, after con- born, Hercules wrapped him up in the lion’s 
quering the /Etolians, drank to such excess|skin, which rendered his body invulnerable, 
at he died instantly, B.C. 231. Polyd. 2, c.texcept that part which was left uncovered by 
~ ja hole in the skin, through which Hercules 
hung his quiver. This vulnerable part was 
offered to Diana'at Athens. It was institut-{in his breast, or as some say behind his neck. 
ed by Callimachus the Polemarch, who vow-] Q. Calaé. 1 and 4.—Apollod. 3, c. 10 and-l3. 
ed to sacrifice to the goddess so many goats} —Puhilostr. in Heroic. ¢. 12——Pindur. Asthan. 
ag there might be enemies killed in a battle}6—Homer. I. 1, &'c. Od, 11.—Dictys. Cret. 
which he was going to fight against the troops|/5—Dares. Phry. 9.-- Ovid. Met. 13.—Horat: 
of Darius, who had invaded Attica. The}2, Sat. 3, v. 197.—Ayvin. fab. 107 and 242.— 
quantity of the slain was so great, that a suffi-/ Paws. 1, c. 35, 1. 5, ¢. 19. The son. of 
cient number of goats could not be procured ;| Oileus king of Locris, was surnamed Locrian, 
therefore they were limited to 500 everyjin contradistinction to the son of Telamon. 
year, till they equalled the number of Per-|He went with 40 ships to the Trojan war, as 
signs slain in battle-———-A temple of /®girajbeing one of Helen’s suitors. The night that 
in Peloponnesus erected to the goddess under}|‘Troy was taken, he offered violence to Cas- 
this name. Paws. 7, c. 26. sandra, who fled into Minerva’s temple; and 
AGYIEUS, from’ aya, @ street, asurname ofjfor this offence, as he returned home, the 
Apollo, because’ sacrifices were offered to}goddess, who had obtained the thunders af 
him in the public streets of Athens. Horat.4,|Jupiter, and the power of tempests from 
Neptune, destroyed his ship in a storm. Ajax 
swam toa rock, and said that he was safe in 
colony of Pelasgians, and governed by Mezen-|spite of all the gods. Such impiety offended 
tius when /Eneas came to Italy. It was af- Neptune, who struck the rock with his tri- 
terwards called Czxre, b)the Lydians, whojdent, and A jax tumbled into the sea with 
took possession of it. [Itisnow Cer Veteri.]|part of the rock and was drowned. His body 
Firg. Zin 7, v. 652, |. 8, v. 479. was afterwards found by the Greeks, and 
Acyrius, a tyrant of Sicily, assisted by|black sheep offered on his tomb. According 
Dionysius against the Carthaginians. Diod.|to Virgil’s account, Minerva seized him ina 
4, aN whirlwind, and dashed him against a rock, 
Acyrium, a town of Sicily, whete Diodo-|where he expired, consumed by thunder. 


rus the historian was born, The inhabitants] Pirg. An. 1, v. 43, &c.—Homer. Ii. 25:13; 
So 


t 
4. - . 
AGROTERA, an anniversary sacrifice of goats 


AGYLLA, a town of Etruria, founded by a 


were called Agyrinenses. [It isnow, -|S'e. Od, 4.—Hygin. fab. 116 and 273— 
info @’ Argirone.| Diod. 14—Cic. in 2,| Philostr. Ico. 2, c. 13.—Senec. in Agam— 
¢. 65. \\ | Horat. efiod. 10, v. 13.—Paus, 10, c. 26 and 
' AcyRius, an Athenian general who suc\|31—Tbe two Ajaces were, as some suppose, 
ceeded Thrasybulus. Diod. 14. _. . |placed after death in the island of Leuce, a 

AAALA, the surname of the Servilij at|stparate place reserved only for the bravest 
Rome. é, ' {hetges of antiquity. 
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Aiponenus, asurname of Pluto———A king|tary valour, amd during his reign he kept the 
gf the Molossi, who imprisoned Theseus, be-|Roman empire in continualalarms. _ He died 
cause he and Pirithous attempted to ravishlafter a reign of 13 years, A, D. 410. ‘ 
his daughter Proserpine, near the Acheron;| ALARGDII, a nation near Pontus. Hero- 
whence arose the well-known fable of the/dot. 3, c. 94. ‘ 
descent of Theseus and Pirithous into hell.) Axrastor, one of Pluto’s horses when he 
Plut.in Thes. A river near Troy. Paus.|carried away Proserpine. Claud. de Raft. 
20; c..12. | Pros. 1, v. 286. The ae. 
_ Army¥zus, son of Ascanius, was, according} ALAUDA, soldiers of one of Czsar’s legions 
to some, the progenitor of the noble family of|in Gaul. Sueton in Jul. 24. 
the Aimilii in Rome. ‘ALAZON, a river [of Albania, rising in 

Atus Locurtus, a deity to whom the Ro-|Mount Caucasus, and flowing into the Cy- 
mans erected an altar, from the following/rus. Now the 4/ozon or Alason. Plin, 6,. 
circumstance: one of the common people,|10.—Strad, 11.] 
called Ceditius, informed the tribunes, that} AxtBpa SyLvius, son of Latinus Sylvius; 
as he passed one night through one of the/succeeded his father in the kingdom of La- 
streets of the City, a voice more than human|tium, and reigned 36 years. Ovid. Met. 14, 
near Vesta’s temple, told him that Rome/v. 612——Longa, a city of Latium, my By 
would soon be attacked by the Gauls. His|Ascanius, B. €. 1152, on the spot where AS- 
information was neglected, but his veracity|neas found, according to the prophecy of He- 
was proved by the event ; and Camillus, af-|lenus, (Virg. En. 3, v. 390, Ko.), and of the 
ter the conquest of the Gauls, built a temple} god of the river, (£7. 8, v. 43), a white sow 
to that supernatural voice which had given] with 30 young ones. It was called Jonga be- 
Rome warning of the approaching calamity,|cause it extended along the hill Albanus. The 
under the name of Aius Locutius. descendants of AXneas reigned there in the 

ALABANDA, @, or orum, an inland town of|following order: 1. Ascanius, son of. Eneas, 
Caria, [south of theriver Mzander. Pococke,|with little intermission, 8 years. 2. Sylvius 
and after him Chandler, have located it near|Posthumus, 29 years. 3, AEncas Sylvius, 31 
the small village of Karfuseli. Its inhabitants|years. 4. Latinus, 5 years. 5. Alba, 36 years, 
were called Alabandi, Alabandii, and Ala-|6. Atys or Capetus, 26 years. 7. Capys, 28 
bandenses.} ‘The name is derived fromlyears. 8. Capetus, 13 years. 9. Tiberinus, 
Alabandus, a. deity worshipped there. Cic.|8 years. 10. Agrippa, 33years. 11, Remu- 
de Nat. D. 3, ¢. 15.—Heradot. 7, c. 195.—|lus, 19 years. 12. Aventinus, 37 years.. 13, 


Strab. 14, Procas, 13 years, 14. Numitor and Amulius. 
ALABASTRUM, a town of [Thebais in]/Alba, which had long been the powerful rival 
Egypt. Plin. 36, c. 7. of Rome, was destroyed by the Romans 665 


AL&SA, a city on a mountain of Sicily,|B. C. and the inhabitants were carried to 
{near the river Alesus. Now Caronia.} Rome. Liv.—or.—Justin.. &c.——A city 
ALa#a, a surname of Minerva in Pelopon-|of the Marsi in Italy—Pompeia, a city of Li- 
nesus. Her festivals are also called Alza.|guria. Plin. 3, c. 5. 
Paus, 8, ¢.4, 7. ALBANI and ALBENSES, names applied to 
AL#1, a number of islands in the Persian|the inhabitants of the two cities of Alba. Cic. 
gulf, abounding in tortoises.. 4rrian in Pe-\ad Her. 2, c. 28. 


rift. ALBANIA, a country of Asia, between the 
ALALA, the goddess of war, sister to Mars.| Caspian sea and Iberia. [Now Schirwan and 
Plut.de glor. Athen. East Georgia. The country in former days. 


ALALCOMENA, a city of Beotia, [south-|was, and still continues to be, extremely fer- 
east of Cheronza,] where some suppose that|tile and pleasant.] Dionys. Hal. 1, ¢. 15.— 
Minerva was born. Plut. Quest. Gr—Stat,| Justin. 42, c. 3.—Strab. 11.—Plin, 8, c. 40.— 
Fheb. 7, v. 330. Mela, 3, c. 5——The Caspian sea is called 

Auaia, [or ALALIs, a town of Syria,| d/banum, as being near Albania. Pin. 6, c. 
pee by Ptolemy in Palmyrene, near the] 13. yar) Geis 

uphrates, and by D’Anville, north-west of} ALBANUS, a mountain witha lake in Italy,, 


Resafa.] 16 miles from Rome, near Alba. It was on 
ALAMANES, a statuary of Athens, disciple|this mountain that the Latine ferie were ceé+ 
of Phidias. lebrated: with great solemnity. Zorat. 2,'ep. 
ALAMANNI. vid. ALEMANNI. 1, v. 27.——[ A river of Albania, thought by 


ALANI, a people of Sarmatia, near the|D’Anville to be the Samura.] 
Palus Meeotis. [They penetrated into Eu-| Asia Terentia, the mother of Otho. 
rope, advanced trom the Danube to the| Suet. ai ; 
Rhine, traversed Gaul, and settled at the foot] Axpict, a people of Galliz Provincia. 
of the Pyrenees. The Goths in Spain and/['Iheir history is unknown. Czsar describes 
the Franks in Gaul dispersed them and they|them as little inferior to the Romans in bra- 
became gradually confounded with their con-|very.]. Ces. Bell. Civi 1,¢.34. | 
querors. | ALBIGAUNUM, a town of Liguria. [Now, 
AvaRicus, a famous king of the Goths,|4lbenga.] Mela, 2, c: 4 
who plundered Rome in the reign of Hono-| ALBINI, two Koman orators of great: me- 
riuy He was greatly respected for his mili-!rit, mentioned by Cicero in Brut. This name 
OO 
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fs common to many tribunes af the people:/its name fiom a Sibyl, called also Albunga, 
Liv. 2, c. 33, 1. 6, c. 30.—Sallust. de Jug. Bell--worshipped as a goddess at Tibur, whose 

ALBINOVANUS CELsuS. vid, Celsus———jtemple still remains. Near Albunea there 
Pedo, a poet contemporary with Ovid. He/was a small lake of the same name, whose 
wrote elegies, epigrams, and heroic poetry in! waters were of a sulphureous smell, and pos- 
a style so elegant that he merited the epithet!sessed some medicinal properties. ‘This lake 
of divine. Ovid. ex Pont. 4, ep. 10.— Quin-jfell by a small stream called Albula, into the 
til. 10, c. 5. ‘river Anio, with which it soon lost itself in 

ALBINTEMELIUM, a town of Liguria. the Tiber. Horat. 1. Od. 7, v. 12—Vire. 
[Now Vintimiglia.] Tacit.2, Hist.c.13. | Ain. 7, v. 83. 

ALBINUS, was born at Adrumetum in A-| ALBURNUS, a wt mountain of Lucania, 
frica, and made governor of Britain, by Com-|[on the shores of the Sinus Pestanus or Gulf 
modus. After the murder of Pertinax, he!of Salerno, near which was a harbour of the 
was elected emperor by the soldiers in Bri-|same name. ‘The Silarus here discharges it- 
tain. Severus had also been invested with|self into the sea,] 
the imperial dignity by his own army ; and} ALBus PAcus, a place near Sidon, where 
these two rivals, with about 150,000 men|Antony waited for the arrival of Cleopatra. 
each, came into Gaul to decide the fate of the [A port of Arabia, on the Sinus Arabi- 
empire. Severus was conqueror, and he or-jcus, supposed by Mannert to be the same 
dered the head of Albinus to be cut off, and/with the modern harbour of Jambo. It was 
his body to be thrown into the Rhone, A. D.jcalled in Greek Acusn Keun, Mannert. Anc. 
198. Albinus, according to the exaggerated! Geogr. vol. 6. part i. p. 51.] ' 
account of a certain writer called Codrus, was|_ ALBUTIUS, a prince of Celtiberia, to whom 
famous for his voracious appetite, and some-/Scipio restored his wile. Arrian.——A sor- 
times eat for breakfast no less than 500 figs,|did man, father to Canidia. He beat his ser- 
100 peaches, 20 pounds of dry raisins, 10 me-|vants before they were guilty of any offence, 
Jons, and 400 oysters———-A_ pretorian sent tojlest, said he, I should have no time to punish 
Sylla, as ambassador from the senate during them when they offend. Horat. 2. Sat. 2. 
the civil wars. He was put to death by Syl- A rhetorician in the age of Seneca 
la’s soldiers, Plut. in Syl. ‘A Roman|An ancient satirist. Cic. in Brut——Titus, 
plebeian who received the vestalsinto his cha-|an epicurean philosopher, born at Kome; so 
viot in preference to his family, when they/fond of Greece, and Grecian manners, that 
fled from Rome, which the Gauls had sacked./he wished not to pass for a Roman. He was 
Val. Max. 1,.¢. 1—Liv. 5, ¢. 40.—F lor. 1,;made governor of Sardinia; but he grew of- 
c. 13——A. Posthumus, consul with Lucul-/fensive to the senate and was banished. It is 
lus, A. U. C. 603, wrote an history of Rome}supposed that he died at Athens. : 
in Greek. ALcaus, a celebrated lyric poet, of Mity- 

Axsfon, son of Neptune by Amphitrite,!lene in Lesbos, about 600 years before the 
came into Britain, where he established alchristian zra. He fled from a battle, and his 
kingdom, and first introduced astrology andjenemies hung up, in the temple of Minerva, 
the art of building ships. He was killed at}[at Sigzum,] the armour which he left in the 
the mouth of the Rhone, with stones thrown/field, as a monument of his disgrace. He 
by Jupiter, because he opposed the passagejis the inventor of alcaic verses.- He was con- 
of Hercules. Vela, 2, c.5.——The greatest/temporary withthefamous Sapphoto whem he 
island of Europe, now called Great Britain.|paid his addresses. Of all his works nothing 
It is called after Albion, who is said to have/but a few fragments remain, found in Athe- 
reigned there; or from its chalky white (@/-Ineus. [The principal subjects of his muse 
éus) rocks, which appear at a great distance.|seem to have been the praise of liberty and 
Plin. 4, c, 16.— Tacit, in Agric. [Some ety-|hatred of tyrants. Against the latter he was 
mologists have recourse to the Hebrew, andjalways very active, particularly against Pitta- 
some to the Phenician tongue; aden in the|cus, but his courage forsaking him in the day 
former signifying white, and a/f or alfin injof battle, he was made prisoner while endea- 
the latter denoting high, and high mountain,|vouring to save himself by flight. Pittacus 
the land appearing soas you approach it from|generously granted him both life and liberty. 
the continent.] The ancients compared its|He was afterwards however sent into exile.] 
figure to a long buckler, or to the iron of,a} Quintil. 10, c. 1—Herodot. 5, c. 95.— Hor. 4, 
hatchet. od. 9.—Cic. 4. Tusc. c. 383——A poet of 

ALBIs, a river of Germany falling into the] Athens, said by Suidas to be the inven- 
German ocean, and now called the £lée.|tor of tragedy———A writer of epigrams. 
{The only Roman who passed this river with A comic poet——A son of Andro- 
an army was L, Domitius Ahenobarbus. A./geus, who went with Hercules into 
U, C. 744, and though he made no farther}Thrace, and was made king of part of the 
progress, the passage of the Albis was deem-|country. Afollod. 2, c.5——A son of Per- 
ed worthy of atriumph.] Lucan. 2, v, 52. |seus, father of Amphitryon and Anaxo. From 
. ALBULA, the ancient name of the river/him Hercules has been called Alcides. 4pol. 
Tiber. Virg. An. 8, v,632—Liv. 1, ¢.3. |2, c.4.—Paus.8, c. 14. 

ALBUNEA, a wood near ‘Tibur and the ri-| ALCAMENEs, one of the Agida, king of Spar- 
ver Ano, sacred to ce muses, It received|ta, known by his apophtheems. He succeed-» 
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4 his father Teleclus, and reigned 37 years.) ALcriBIXpEs, an Athenian general, [the 
he Helots rebelled in his reign. Paus. 3,/son of Clinias, the nephew of Pericles, and. 
c. 2,1. 4, c. 4 and 5.—A statuary, who liv-/lineally descended from Ajax :] famous for his 
ed 448 B. C. and was distinguished for hissta-|enterprising spirit, versatile genius, and natu- 
tues of Venus and Vulcan. Paus. 5,¢.10.lral foibles. He was disciple to Socrates, 
——The commander of a Spartan fleet, put} whose lessons and example checked for a 
todeath by the Athenians. Thucyd.4,c.5, &c.|while his vicious propensities. In the Pelo- 
_ ALCANDER, a Lacedzmonian youth, whojponnesian war he encouraged the Athenians 
accidentally put out one of the eyes of Ly-|to make an expedition against Syracuse. He 
curgus, and was generously forgiven by the}was chosen general in that war, and in his 
sage. Plut.in Lyc.—Paus. 3, c. 18. absence, his enemies accused him of impiety, 
ALCATHOE, a name of Megara in Attica,|and confiscated his goods. Upon this he fled, 
because rebuilt by Alcathous son of Pelops.|stirred up the Spartans to make war against 
Ovid. Met. 8, v. 8. _ |Athens, and when this did not succeed, he 
A.LcatTHoéus, a son of Pelops, who being}retired to Tissaphernes, the Persian general. 
suspected of murdering his brother Chrysip-|Being recalled by the Athenians, he obliged 
pus, came to Megara, where he killed a lion,|the Lacedamonians to sue for peace, made 
which had destroyed the king’s son. He suc-|several conquests in Asia, and was received 
ceeded to the kingdom of Megara, and, injin triumph at Athens. His popularity was of 
commemoration ofhisservices, festivals, called|short duration ; [Lysander, the Spartan com- 
Alcathoia, were instituted at Megara. Paus./mander, having defeated the Athenian fleet, 
1, c. 41, &c——A Trojan who married Hip-|and slain Antiochus, to whom Alcibiades had 
odamia, daughter of Anchises. He wasjleft it in charge, when departing for Caria in 
illed in the Trojan war, by Idomencus. /o-lorder to raise money, the latter was again ex- 
mer. Il. 12, v. 93. - |posed to the resentment of the people, and 
ALCE, a town of Spain, which surrender-}fled to] Pharnabazus whom he almost induc- 
ed to Gracchus, now 4/cazar, [south-east offed to make war upon Lacedemon. This was 
Toletum.] iv. 40, c. 47. told to Lysander, the Spartan general, who 
ALcEnor, an Argive, who along. with!prevailed upon Pharnabazus to murder Alci- 
‘Chromius survived in the battle between 300/biades. Two servants were sent for that 
of his countrymen and 300 Lacedzmonians.|purpose, and they set on fire the cottage 
(vid. pet ig ns | Ferodot. 1, c. 82. where he was, and killed him with darts as 
_ AtcestE, or ALcEsTIs, daughter of Pe-|he attempted to make his escape. He’died 
lias and Anaxibia, married Admetus. [When|in the 46th year of his age, 404 B. C. after a 
Medea prevailed upon the daughters of Pe-|life of perpetual difficulties. If the ficklencss 
lias to cut their father in pieces in expecta-jof his countrymen had known how to retain 
tion of seeing him restored to youth, Alcestis}among them the talents of a man who distin- 
alone concurred not in the fatal deed. Acas-jguished himself, and was admired wherever 
tus, however, having pursued them all, Al-jhe went, they might have risen to greater 
cestis fled to her cousin Admetus at Pherz./splendour, and to the sovereignty of Greece. 
Admetus refusing to deliver her up, was at-|His character has been cleared from the as- 
tacked by Acastus with a numerous army,|persions of malevolence, by the writings of 
and being taken prisoner, was redeemed|Thucydides, Timzus, and Theopompus ; and 
from death, by the generous offer of Al-jhe is known to ds as a hero, who, to the prin- 
cestis, whom he had made his wife, and] who|ciples of the debauchee, added the intelli- 
was sacrificed in his stead to appease the!lgence and sagacity of the statesman, and the 
shades of her father. Some say that Alcestis,|cool intrepidity of the general. Plut. &°C. 
with an unusual display of conjugal affection,| Vp. in Alcib..-Thucyd.5, 6 ana 7.—Xenofth. 
Jaid down her life for her husband, when she] Hist. Grec. 1, &c.—Diod. 12. 
had been told by an oracle, that he could ne-|_ ALcipXmas, a celebrated wrestler. Star. 
ver recover from a disease except some one] 7/ed. 10, v. 500.——A philosopher and ora- 
of his friends died in his stead. According to/tor, who wrote a treatise on death. » He was 
some authors, Hercules brought her back|/pupil to Gorgias, and flourished B. C. 423. 
from hell. She had many suitors while she} Quintil.. 3, c. 1. 
lived with her father. vid. Admetus. Juv.| Atcipamia, was mother of Bunus by 
6, v. 651—Apollod. 1, c. 9.—Paus. 5, c. 17.|Mercury. 
—Hygin. fab. 251.—Eurip.. in Alcest. A.cipaMmipas, a general. of the Messe- 
ALcé& TAS, a king of the Molossi, descend-|nians, who retired to Rhegium, after the tak- 
ed from Pyrrhus, the son of Achilles. Paus.|ing of Ithome by the Spartans, B. C. 723. 
1, c. 11——A general of Alexander’s army,| Straé. 6. , ay 
brother to Perdiccas——-The eighth king of} ALcrpAmus, an Athenian rhetorician, who 
‘Macedonia, who reigned 29 years. An|wrote an eulogy on death, &c. Cic. 1. Tusc. 
historian, who wrote an account of every|c. 48.—Plut. de Orat. : m8 
thing that had been dedicated in the temple} ALcIDAs, a Lacedemonian, sent with 23 
of Delphi. .4then——A son of Arybas, king]}galleys against Corcyra, in the Peloponnesian 
of Epirus. Paus.1, c. 11. war. Thucyd. 3, c. 16, &c. “ : 
ALCHIMACUUS, acelebrated painter. Plin.| ALcIpgs, a name of Hercules, from his 
35, ch strength, odxn, or from his grandfather Atcx- 
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ugs.——=A. surna me of Minerva in Macedonia.|father’s death, he murdered his mother, {di 
Liv. 42, ¢. 51. [For Alcidem in the passage| which crime the furies persecuted him till 
of Livy here quoted, we should no doubt/(the river-god] Phlegeus purified him and 
read, according to the conjectural emenda-}gave him him his daughter Alphesibeea in 
tion of Turnebus (Advers. 30, 57.),d/icidemum,| marriage. Alcmeon gave her the fatal col- 
“the people’s»strenzth.”’} lar which his mother had received to betray 
Atcrivicg, the mother of Tyro, by Sal-jhis father, and afterwards abandoned her, 
moneus. Afollod. 1, c. 9. and married Callirhoe, the daughter of Ache- 
ALciMACHUS, an eminent painter. Plin.jlous, to whom he promised the necklace he 
35, Cojcbdy he had given to Alphesibeea. When he at- 
ALetmMEDE, the mother of Jason, by Aison.|tempted to recover it, Alphesibcea’s brothers 
Filace. 1, v. 296. 4 murdered him on account of the treatment he 
AtcimEpon, a plain of Arcadia, with alhad shown their sister, and left his body a 
cave, the residence of Alcimedon, whosel|prey to dogs and wild beasts. Alemzon’s 
daughter Phillo was ravished by Hercules.|children by Callirhoe revenged their father’s 
Paus, 8, c. 12——An excellent carvet.|death by killing his murderers. vid. Alphesi- 
Virg. Ecl. 3. é ba, Amphiarus. Paws. 5,¢, 17, 1. 6, c. 18, 
'. ALCIMENEs, a tragic poet of Megara.——1. 8, c. 24.— Plut. de Exil—Apollod. 3, c. 7. 
A-comic writer of Athens——A man killed] —Aygin. fab. 73 and 245.—Stat. Theb. 2and 
by his brother Bellerophon. Apollod. 2, c. 3.\4.—Ovid. Fast. 2, v. 44. Met. 9, fab. 10.—A. 
A.cYMus, an historian of Sicily, who wrote|son of AEgyptus, the husband of Hippomedu- 
an acconnt of Italy. sa. Afollod. A philosopher, disciple to 
Axcinous, son of Nausithous, was king of|/Pythagoras, born in Crotona. He wrote on 
the Phzacians, and is praised for his love of}physic, and he was the first who dissected an- 
agriculture. He married his niece Arete,jimals to examine into the structure of the hu- 
by whom he had several sons anda daughter/man frame. Cic. de Vat. D. 6, c. 27 ——A 
Nausicaa. He kindly entertained Ulysses,|son of the poet A&schylus, the 13th archon of 
who had been shipwrecked on his coast, and] Athens. A son of Syllus, driven from Mes- 
and heard the recital of his adventures ;jsenia with the rest of Nestor’s family by the 
whence arose the proverb of the stories of|Heraclide. He came to Athens, and from 
Alcinous, to denote improbability. [The gar-|him the Alcmwzonide are descended. Paus. 
dens of Alcinous are beautifully described by} 1, c. 18. 
Homer, and have afforded also a favourite} Atcm£on{p.x, a noble family of Athend, 
theme to succeeding poets. The island ofjdescended from Alcmzon. ‘They undertook 
the Phzacians is called by Homer, Scheria.|for 300 talents to rebuild the temple of Del- 
Its more ancient name was Drefane. After|phi, which had been burnt, and they finished 
the days of Homer, it was called Corcyra.|the work in a more splendid manner than was 
Now, Corfu.) Homer. Od. 7.—Orfih. in Ar-|vequired, in consequence of which they gain- 
gon—Virg. G. 2, v. 87.—Stat. 1. Syl. 3, v.}ed popularity, and by their influence the Py- 
81.—Juv. 5, v. 151.—Ovid. Am. 1, el. 10, v./thia prevailed upon the Lacedemonians to 
56.—Plato de Ref. 10.—Apollod.1,¢.9. Ajdeliver their country from the tyranny of the 
philosopher in the second century, who wrote]Pisistratide. Herodot.5 and 6—Thucyd. 6, 
a book De doctrina Platonis, the best edition|c. 59.—Plut. in Solon. 
of which is the 8vo printed "Oxro7. 1667. Atcmay, [a lyric poet, born in Lydia, but 
Aucipxron, a philosopher of Magnesia,!carried away at an early age and sold into 
in the age of Alexander. There are some|slavery ‘at Lacedzmon. The Spartans, per- 
epistles in Greek, that bear his name, and|ceiving his poetical talent, manumitted rn 
contain a very perfect picture of the customs/and sought to claim him as their countryman: 
and manners of the Greeks. They are by|He wrotein the Doric dialect. Of the many 
some supposed to be the production of a wri-|poems attributed to him by the ancients, no- 
ter of the 4th century. [The best edition is/thing remains but a few fragments oceurriag 
that of Wagner. ifs, 1798.2 vols. in 8vo.}/in Athenzus and other ancient writers. He 
AtcipPPE, a daughter of the god Mars, by}was remarkable for his voracious appetite. 
Agraulos. 4follod. 3, ¢. 14.-——-The wife of| The question respecting his birth-place isably 
Metion, and mother to Eupalamus. Jd, 3,/discussed by Perizonius, Avian. be Hf, 127. 
c. 16——~-The daughter of Gnomaus, and|50. in notis.] ; 
wife of Evenus, by whom she had Marpessa.! Antcmzna, [was daughter of Electryon, 
AvcITHoEr, a Theban woman who ridiculed) king of Mycenz, and Anaxo whom Plutarch 
the orgies of Bacchus. She was changed in-|calls Lysidice, and Diodorus Siculus Eury- 
to a bat, and the spindle and yarn with which/mede. She was engaged in marriage to her 
she worked, into a vine and ivy. Ovid. Met.!cousin Amphytrion, son of Alczus, when an 
4, fab. 1. / unexpected event caused the nuptialstobe de- 
ALcm.on, was son of the prophet Amphi-|ferred. Electryon had undertaken an Pia: 
araus and Eriphyle. His father going to the|tion against the Teleboans or subjects of T'a- 
‘Theban war, where according to an oracle, |phius, in order to avenge the death of his sons, 
he was to perish, charged him to revenge his|whom the sons of ‘l’aphius had slain in a 
death upon Eriphyle, who had betrayed him. combat. Returning victorious he was met by 
vid. Eriphyle. As soon as he heard of his}|Amphytrion, and killed by anaccidental blow. 
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‘This deed, though involuntary, lost Amphy-}saw his son attacked by a serpent, and aim- 
trion the kingdom, which he would other-jed at. him so dexterously with an arrow 
wise have enjoyed in right of his wife. Sthe-|that he killed the beast without hurting his 
nelus, the brother of Alcmena, availing him-|son.——A surgeon under Claudius, who gain- 
self of the public odium against Amphytrion,ed much money by his profession, in curing 
drove him from Argolis, and seized upon the|hernias and fractures. ‘A son of Mars. 
vacant throne, the possession of which, de-}A son of Amycus. These two last were at 
‘volved at his death, upon his son Eurystheus.|the chase of the Calydonian boar,, Hygin. 
“Amphytrion fled to Thebes, where he was|fab. 173. 
purified by Creon ; but when,he expected that] ALcyONnE or Hatcydne, daughterof AZo- 
Alcmena, who had accompanied him thither,}lus, married Ceyx; who was drowned. as he 
would have given him her hand, she declinedon| was going to Claros to consult the oracle. 
the ground that she was not satisfied with the|The gods apprised: Alcyone, ina dream, of 
punishment inflicted by her father on the ‘Te-/her husband’s fate; and when she found, on 
leboans, and intended to give her hand to himjthe morrow, his body washed on the sea- 
who should make war upon them, Amphy‘jshore, she threw herselfinto the sea, and was 
trion, in consequence of this, made an alliance|with her husband changed into birds of the 
with Creon and other neighbouring princes|same name, who keep the waters calm. and 
and ravaged the isles of the Teleboans. Dur-|serene, while they build and sit. on their nests 
ing this expedition, Alcmena gave birth tojon the surface of the sea, for the space of 7, 
Hercules. Whether it was that Amphytrion]11, or 14 days.’ [The Halycon or kingfisher, 
bad been actually married to Alcmena pre-|builds its nest on the rocks. Theancients be- 
vious to his going on this expedition, or whe-|lieved that it made its nest in such a way that 
ther he returned privately to Thebes during|it floated on the water, with the parent bird, 
its continuance, still the report was spread|and its young contained in it. lian.de Ani- 
abroad that Jupiter was the father of Her-|ma/. 9,¢. 17.) Virg. G.1, v. 399.—Apollod. 
cules, and that to deceive Alcmena he had|]1,c. 7— Ovid. Met. 11, fab. 10.—Hygin. tab. 
assumed the form of her husband. Accord-|65.———One of the Pleiades, daughter of At- 
ing to the ancient poets, Juno retarded the|las. She had Arethusa by Neptune, and. E- 
birth of Hercules until the mother of Eurys-jleuthera by Apollo. She, with her ‘sisters, 
theus was delivered of a son, unto whom, in}was changed into a constellation. vid. Plei- 
consequence, by reason of a rash oath of Ju-lades. -Paus. 2, c. 30, 1. 3,¢. 18.. Afollod. 
piter, Hercules was made subject. The/3, c. 10.—AHygin. fab. 157———The daughter 
above account varies in many particulars from|of Evenus, carried away by Apollo after her 
that which Plautus has made the basis of|marriage. Her husband pursued the ravish- 
one of his comedies, but it rests upon higher/er with bows and arrows, but was not able 
authority, and has the merit of being purerjto recover her. Upon this, her parents call- 
in its details,] Ovid. Met. 8, fab. 5, &c. says|ed her Alcyone, and compared her fate tothat 
that Juno was assisted by Lucina to put offjof the wife of Ceyx. Homer. IL. 9, v. 558. 
the bringing forth of Alcmena, and that] Axcy6neEus, a youth of exemplary virtue, 
Lucina, in the form of an old woman,{son to Antigonus. Plut. in Pyrrh—Diog. 
sat before the door of Amphytrion with her|4. A giant, brother.to Porphyrion.. He 
legs and arms crossed. This posture wasthelwas killed by Hercules. His daughters, 
cause of infinite torment to Alemena, tilJ her/mourning his déath, threw themselves'into 
servant, Galanthis, supposing the old woman|the sea, and were changed into alcyons, by 
to be a witch, and to be the cause of the pains; Amphitrite. Claudian. de Rap. Pros.— 
of her mistress, told her that she had been}4fodlod. 1, c. 6. Fi 
delivered. [Lucina arose upon this informa-| ALcyontas,a pool of [Corinthia in} Greece, 
tion and retired, and Alcmena immediately}whose depth the emperor Nero attempted 
brought forth. Some accounts make her onlin vain to find. Paws. 2,.c. 37. ; 
this occasion the mother of twins, of Her-| [ALcyoniuM MARE, a name given to an 
cules by Jupiter, and Iphicles by Amphy-{arm of the Sinus Corinthiacus, or Gulf of 
trion. Hyginus however mentions only Her-|Zefanto, which stretched between the wes- 
cules.] Aker Amphitryon’s death, Alcmenajtern coast of Eubca, the northern coast of 
married Rhadamanthus, and retired to Oca-|Megaris, and the north-western extremity of 
leain Beeotia, ‘Chis marriage, according to|Corinthia, as far as the promontory of Ol- 
some authors, was celebrated in the island of] mia.] ‘ 
Leuce. The people of Megara said that she] ALDuXBIs. vid. Dubis. y 
died in her way trom Argos to Thebes, and] ALia,a surname of Minerva, from her tem- 
that she was buried in the temple of Jupiter|ple, built by Aleus, son of Aphidas at Tegza 
Olympius. Paws, 1, ¢. 41, 1.5, c: 18, 1. 9, c.lin Arcadia. The statue of the goddess, [toge- 
16.—Plut. in Thes.& Romul.— Homer. Od.\ther with the tusks of the Calydonian baar,} 
11, Zl. 19.—Pindar. Pyth, 9.—Lucian. Dial.|was carried by Augustus toRome. Paus. 8, 
Deor.—Diod. 4.—Hygin. fab. 29.—Afiollod.\c. 4 and 46.—-A town of Arcadia, built by 
2, C, 4, 7, 1.3, c. le Plaut. in Amphit—He-|Aleus. It had three famous temples, [that 
rodot. 2,c.43 and 45——vid, Amphitryon,|of the Ephesian Diana, of Minerva Alea, and 
Hercules, Eurystheus.. . , of Bacchus. The feast of Bacchus, called 
ALcon, a famous archer, who one day|Skirie, was a" every third year, 
: > 
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at whith time, according to Pausanias, the wo-|nid. The inhabitants were exempted by the 
men were scourged, in obedience to a com-|Romans from taxes. Diod. Sic. 14, c. 16. - 
mand of the oracle at Delphi. Paus. 8, ¢.| {ALEsTA or ALEXIA, now Alise, a famous 
28 jand strongly fortified city of the Mandubii, 
ALEcTo, one of the furies, is represented|in Gallia Celtica. It was so ancient a city 
with flaming torches and scourges, her headjthat Diodorus Siculus ascribes the building of 
covered with serpents, and breathing ven-|it to Hercules in his war against Geryon, It 
geance, war, and pestilence, [The name is|was situate on a high hill, supposed to be 
derived froma oz, and ‘nyx, desino, because| Mont Auxois, near the sources of the Sequa- 
she incessantly pursues the wicked.] vid./na or Seine, and washed on two sides by the 
Eumenides. Virg. 4in. 7, v. 324, &c. 1. 10,|small rivers Lutosa and Osera, or Oze and 
v. 41. Ozerain. It was taken and destroyed by 
ALECTOR, succeeded his father Anaxago-|Czsar, after a famoussiege, but was rebuilt, 
ras in the kingdom of Argos, and was father|and became a place of considerable conse- 
to Iphis and Capaneus, Paus. 2, c. 18— |quence under the Roman Emperors. It was 
Afiollod. 3, c. 6. laid in ruins in the 9th century. or. 3, c. 
ALECTRYON, a youth whom Marsstation-|10—Ces. B. G. 7, c. 69.] 
ed at the door [of Venus’s apartment,] to] ALTHES, the first of the Heraclidz, who 
watch against the approach of the sun. Helwas king of Corinth. He was son of Hip- 
fell asleep, and Apollo came and discovered}potas. Paws. 2, c. 4. : 
the lovers, who were exposed by Vulcan be-} ALETIDES, (from ataryai, erro,) certain sa~ 
fore all the gods. Mars was so incensed, that|crifices at Athens, in. remembrance of Eri- 
he changed Alectryon into a cock, which still]gone, who wandered with a dog after her fa- 
mindful of his neglect, early announces the|ther Icarus. 
approach of the sun. Lucian. in Alect. ALEUADA, a royal family of Larissa in 
Avit1us Campus, a tract in Cilicia Cam-}Thessaly, descended from Aleuas king of that 
pestris, to the east of the river Sarus, between}country. They betrayed their country to 
Adana and the sea. The poets fabled that/Xerxes. The name is often applied to the 
Bellerophon wandered and perished here,|Thessalians without distinction. Diod. 16.— 
after having been thrown from the horse Pe-| Herodot. 7, c. 6, 172.—Paus. 3, c. 8, 1.7, ¢. 
gasus. ‘The name comesfrom ahaopa. erro.|10—Alian. Anim. 8,¢. 11. 
Homer. Il. 6, v. 201. Dionys. Perieg. 872-—| ALEx, a river in the country of the Brut- 
Ovid. in Ibid. 259.] ti, Dionys. Perieg. [Now, the Alese.] 
. fAtemannt, or ALAMANNI,@ nameas-} ALEXKAMENUS, an Aitolian, who killed 
sumed by a confederacy of German tribes si-|Nabis, tyrant of Lacedemon, and was soon 
tuate between the Neckar and the Upper|after murdered by the people. Ziv. 35, c. 
Rhine, who united to resist the encroachments} 34. : 
of Roman power. According to Mannert,| ALEXANDER Ist, son of Amyntas, was the 
the shattered remains of the army of Ario-|tenth king of Macedonia. He killed the Per- 
vistus, retired after the defeat and death/sian ambassadors for their immodest beha- 
of their leader to the mountainous. country|viour te the women of his father’s court, and 
of the Upper Rhine. Their descendants, in} was the first who raised the reputation of the 
after days, in order to oppose a barrier tothe) Macedonians. He reigned 43 years, and 
continued advance of the Roman arms, unit-|died 451 B. C. Justin. 7,c.3—Herodot. 5,7, 
ed in a common league with the German/8 and 9. 
tribes which had originally settled on the left}: ALExaNDER 2d, son of Amyntas 2d, king 
bank of the Rhine, but had been driven across|of Macedonia, was treacherously murdered, 
by their more powerful opponents. The/B. C. 370, by his younger brother Ptolemy, 
xnembers of this union styled themselves A-|who held the kingdom for four years, and 


lemanni or adl-men, i. e. men of all tribes, to 
denote at once their varicus lineage and 
their common bravery. ‘They first appeared 
ina hostile attitude on the banks of the Mein, 
but. were defeated by Caracalla, who was 
hence honoured with the surname of 4leman- 
nicus. In the succeeding reigns, we find 
them at one time ravaging the Roman terri- 
tories, at another, defeated and driven back 
to their native forests. At last, after their 
everthrow by Clovis king of the Salian Franks, 
they ceased to exist as one nation, and were 


dispersed over Gaul, Switzerland, and north- 


ern Italy.] 
{ALEs, vid. Hales.]: 

ALEsA, ALoisa, or HaLisa, a very 
ancient city of Sicily built by Archonides, B. 
C. 403. It stood near the modern city of Ca- 
ronia,on the river Alzsus, or Fiume di Caro- 

34 


made way for Perdiccas and Philip. Justin. 
7, c. 5, says, Eurydice, the wife of Amyntas, 
was the cause of his murder. : 
ALEXANDER 3d, surnamed the Great, was 
son of Philip and Olympias. He was born 
B. C. 356, that night on which the famous 
temple of Diana at Ephesus was burnt by 
Erostratus. This event, according to the 
magicians, was an early prognostic of his fu- 
ture greatness, as well as the taming of Bu- 
‘cephalus, a horse whom none of the king’s 
courtiers could manage; upon which Philip 
said, with tears in his eyes, that his son must 
seek another kingdom, as that of Macedonia 
would not be sufficiently large forthe display 
lof his greatness. Olympias, during her preg- 
‘nancy, declared that she was with child by a 
dragon; and the day that Alexahder was 
born, two eagles perched for some time on 
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the house of Philip, as if foretelling that his'seasonably suppressed. His tender treat= 
son would become master of Europe and Asia./ment of the wife and mother of king Darius, 
He was pupil to Aristotle during five years, who were taken prisoners, has been greatly 
and he received his learned preceptor’s in-|praised; and. the latter, who had survived 
structions with becoming deference and plea- the death of her son, killed herself when she 
sure. and ever respected his abilities. When heard that Alexander was dead. His great 
Philip went to war, Alexander, in his 16th intrepidity more than once endangered his 

ear, was left governor of Macedonia, where life; he always fought as if sure of victory, 

e quelled a dangerous sedition, and soon af-,and the terror of his name was often mare 
ter tollowed his father to the field, and saved powerfully effectual than his arms. He 
his life in a battle. He was highly offended was always forward in every engagement, 
when Philip divorced Olympias to marryjand bore the labours of the field as well as 
Cleopatra, and retired from court to his mo-\the meanest of his soldiers.. During his ~ 
ther Olympias, but was recalled ; and when conquests in Asia, he founded many cities, 
Philip was assassinated, he-punished his mttr-|which he called Alexandria, after his own 
derers ; and, by his prudence and moderation name. When he had conquered Darius he 
gained the affection of his subjects. He con-|ordered himself to be worshipped as a god; 
quered Thrace and Ilyricum, and destroyed !and Callisthenes, who refused to do it, was 
Thebes; and after he had been chosen chief shamefully put to death. He murdered, at 
commander of all the forces of Greece, hea banquet, his friend Clitus, who had once 
declared war against the Persians, who, un-|saved hig life in a battle, because he enlarged 
der Darius and Xerxes, had laid waste and upon the virtues and exploits of Philip, and 
 stoctag te the noblest of the Grecian cities.|preferred them to those of his son. His vic- 

Vith 32,000 foot and 5000 horse, he invaded tories and success increased his pride; he 
Asia, and after the defeat of Darius at the Gra- ‘dressed himself in the Persian manner, and 
nicus, he conquered all the provinces of Asia gavehimselfup to pleasure and dissipation. He 
Minor. He obtained two other celebratedjset on fire the city of Persepolis, in a fit of 
victories over Darius at Issus and Arbéla,|madness and intoxication, encouraged by the 
took Tyre after an obstinate siege of sevenjcourtezan Thais. Yet among all his extra- 
months, and the slaughter of 2000 of the in-|vagancies, he was fond ofcandour and oftruth; 


habitants in cool blood, and made _ himself 
master of Egvpt, Media, Syria, and Persia. 
From Egypt he visited the temple of Jupiter 
Ammon, and bribed the priests who saluted 
him as the son of their god, and enjoined his 
army to pay him divine honours. He built 
atown which he called Alexandria, on the 


‘and when one of his officers read to him, as 
‘he sailed on the Hydaspes, an history which 
ihe had composed of the wars with Porus, 
and in which he had tooliberally panegyrised 
him, Alexander snatched the book from his 
hand, and threw it into the river, ‘saying, 
what need is there of such flattery ? are not 


western side of the Nile, near the coast of 


the exploits of Alexander sufficiently merito- 


the Mediterranean, an eligible situation,]rious in themselves, without colourings of 
which his penetrating eye marked as best en-)falsehood?” He in like manner rejected a sta- 
titled to become the future capital of his im-|tuary, who offered to cut mount Athos like 
mense dominions, and to extend the com-jhim, and represent him as holding a town in 


merce of his subjects from the Mediterranean 
tothe Ganges. His conquests were spread 
over India, where he fought with Porus, a 
ewerful king of the country ; and after he 
d invaded Scythia, and visited the Indian 
ocean, he retired to Babylon,.loaded with the 
spoils of the east. His entering the city was 
foretold by the magicians as fatal, and their 
prediction was fulfilled. He died at Babylon 
the 21st of April, in the 32d year of his age, 
after a reign of 12 years and 8 months ot 


one hand, and pouring a river from the other. 
He forbade any statuary to make his statue 
except Lysippus, and any painter to draw 
his picture except Apelles. On his death- 
bed he gave his ring to Perdiccas, and it was 
supposed that by this singular present, he 
wished to make him his successor. Same 
time before his death, his officers asked him 
whom he appointed to succeed him on the 
throne? and he answered, the worthiest 
among you; but I am afraid added he, my 


brilliant and continued success, 323 B. C.|best friends will perform my funeral obsequies 
His death was so premature that some have! with bloody hands, Alexander, with all his 
attributed it to the effects of poison, and ex-|pride, was humane and liberal, easy and fa- 
cess of drinking. Antipater-has been accus-|miliar with his friends, a great patron of 
ed of causing the fatal poison to be given him|learning, as may be collected from his as- 
at a feast ; and perhaps the resentment of the|sisting Aristotle with a purse of money ‘to 
Macedonians, whose services he seemed tojeffect the completion of his natural history. 
forget by intrusting the guard of his body to! He was brave often to rashness ; he frequent- 
the Persians, was the cause of his death. He'ly lamented that his father conquered every 
was so universally regretted, that Babylon thing, and left him nothing to do; and ex- 
was filled with tears and lamentations; and claimed, in all the pride of regal dignity, 
the Medes and Macedonians declared that Give me kings for competitors, and I will en- 
no one was able or worthy to succeed him. ter the lists at Olympia. All his family 
Many conspiracies were formed against him, and infant children were put to death by Cas- 
by the officers of his army, but they were allisander. The first Papberation that was made 
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after his deceas¢, among his generals, was to|He conquered Macedonia, from which he 
appoint his brother Philip Aridzus successor,| was expelled by Demetrius, He recovered it ‘ 
until Roxane, who was then pregnant by him, |by the assistance of the Acarnanians.Justin.26, 
brought into the world a legitimate heir.|c. 3—Plut, in Pyrrh.[A king of Syria, 
Perdiccas wished to be supreme regent, asjsurnamed Balas ; he reigned after Antiochus 
Aridzus wanted capacity ; and, more strong-|Epiphanes, whose natural son he was sup- 
ly to establish himself, he married Cleopatra,|posed to be by some. He was driven from 
Alexander’s sister, and made alliance withthe throne by Demetrius, the lawful heir, and 
Eumenes. As he endeavoured to deprive|Ptolemy Philometor.——Another surnamed 
Ptolemy of Egypt, he was defeated in a bat-|Zebenna. By the assistance of Ptolemy Phys- 
tle by Seleucus and Antigonus, on the banks'con he, conquered Nicanor, but was after- 
of the river Nile, and assassinated by his own] wards killed by Antiochus veld re son of the 
cavalry. Perdiccaswas the first of Alexan-|latter.] Ptolemy, was one of the Ptoleme- 
der’s generals who took up arms against his}an kings in Egypt. His mother Cleopatra, 
fellow-soldiers, and he was the first who felljraised him to the throne, in preference to his 
a sacrifice to his rashness and cruelty. ‘To brother Ptolemy Lathurus, and reigned con- 
defend himself against him, Ptolemy made ajjointly with him. Cleopatra, however, ex- 
treaty of alliance with some generals, among |pelled him, and soon after recalled him ; and 
whom was Antipater, who had strengthened] Alexander, to prevent being expelled a se- 
himself by giving his daughter Phila, an am-|cond time, put her to death, and for this unna- 
bitious and aspiring woman, in margiage to/tural action was himself murdered by one of 
Craterus, another of the generals of A-|his subjects. Josef. 13. Ant. Jud. c. 20, &c. 
lexander. After many dissentions and —Justin. 59, c- 3 and 4.—FPaus. 1, c. 9. 
bloody wars among themselves, the gene-|Ptolemy 2d, king of Egypt, was son of the 
rals of Alexander laid the foundation of se-/preceding. He was educated in the island of 
veral great empires in the three quarters of|Cos, and falling into the hands of Mithridates, 
the globe. Ptolemy seized Egypt, where hejescaped to Sylla, who restored him to his 
firmly established himself, and where his suc-}kingdom, He was murdered by his subjects 
cessors were called Ptolemies, in honour of/I9 days after his restoration. Afpian. 1. 
the founder of their empire, which subsisted] Bel. Civ. Ptolmey 3d, was king of Egypt, 
till the time of Augustus. Seleucus and his|after his brother Alexander the last mention- 
posterity reignedin Babylon and Syria. An-/ed.. Aftera peaceful reign, he was banished 
tigonus at first established himself in Asia/by his subjects, and died at Tyre, B.C. 65, 
Minor, and Antipater in Macedonia. Thejleaving his kingdom to the Roman people. 
descendants of Antipater were conquered by|wid. Agyptus & Ptolemzus. Cie. pro Rull, 
the successors of Antigonus, who reigned in-——~A youth, ordered by Alexander the 
Macedonia till it was reduced by the Romans/Great to scale the rock Aornus, with 30 
in the time of king Perseus. Lysimachus/other youths. He was killed in the attempt. 
made himself master of Thrace ; and Leona-| Curt. 8, c. 11-——A governor of Kolia, who 
tus, who had taken possession of Phrygia, me-|assembled a multitude on pretence of show- 
ditated for a while to drive Antipater fromjing them an uncommon spectacle, and con- 
Macedonia. Eumenes established himself in|fined them till they had each bought their i- 
Cappadocia, but was soon overpowered by the|berty with a sum of money. Polyen. 6, c. 
combinations of his rival Antigonus, and put} 10. A name given to Paris, son of Priam. 
to death. Duringhis life-time, Eumenes ap-|vid. Paris. Jannzus, a king of Judza, 
peared so formidable to the successors of A-|son of Hyrcanus, and brother of Aristobiilus, 
lexander, that none of them dared to assume} whoreigned as atyrant, and died through ex- 
the titleofking. Curt. Arrian. & Plut. have|cess of drinking, B.C. 79, after massacrsing 
written an account of Alexander’slife. Diod.|800 of his subjects for the entertainment of 
17 and 18,—Paus. 1, 7, 8, 9.—Justin, 11 andjhis concubines, A Paphlagonian who gain- 
12.— Val. Max. Sirab.1, &c. A son of A-/ed divine honours by his magical tricks and 
lexander the Great, by Roxane, put to death,|impositions, and likewise procured the friend- 
with his mother, by Cassander. Justin. 15,!ship of Marcus Aurclius. He died 70 years 
c.2,——A son of Cassander, king of Mace-|old. A native of Caria, in the 3d century, 
donia} who reigned two years conjointly with) who wrote a commentary on the writings of 
his brother Antipater, and was prevented by! Aristotle, part of which is still extant. 
Lysimachus from revenging his mother Thes-|Trallianus, a physician and philosopher of the» 
salonica, whom his brother had murdered./4th century, some of whose works in Greek 

Demetrius, the son of Antigonus, put him tojare still extant. A peripatetic philosopher, 

death. Justin. 16, c. 1.—Paus) 9, c. 7——|said to have been preceptor to Nero.——~An 

A king of Epirus, brother to Olympias, andjhistorian, called also Polyhistor, who wrote 

successor to Arybas. He made war in Italy}five books on thé Roman republic, in which 

against the Romans, and observed that hejhe said thatthe Jews had received their laws, 

fought with men, while his nephew, Alexan-|not from God, but from a woman he called. 
der the Great, was fighting with an army of/Moso. He also wrote treatises on the Pytha- 

women (meaning the Persians.) Justin. 17,|gorean philosophy, B. C. 88.———A_ poet of 
c. 3.—Diod. 16.—Liv. 8,c. 17 and 27.—Strad.| Ephesus, who wrote a poem on astronomy 

6.——A.son of Pyrrhus, was king of Epirus,}and geography--—-A 'Thessalian, who, as he 
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-was going to engage in a naval battle, gave|centuries till the time of the Saracens: [it 
to his soldiers a great number of missile)was to its splendid library, however, which 
‘weapons, and ordered them to dart themjhad been formed and continually enlarged 
continually upon the enemy, to render theirjunder the munificent patronage of the Ptole- 
numbers useless. Polyen. 6, c. 27——~A|mies, that this great city owed its more en- 
son of Polysperchon, killed in Asia by the Dy-|during fame. This celebrated collection, con- 
means. Diod.18 and 19——A poet of Pleu-|sisting of 700,000 volumes, 200,000 of which 
ron, son of Satyrus and Stratoclea, who said/had been brought from Pergamus by Antony 
that Theseus had a daughter called Iphige-jand Cleopatra, is said to have been destroyed 
nia, by Helen. Paws. 2,c. 22, A Spar-|by the Saracens at the command of the Ca- 
tan, killed with two hundred of his soldiers/liph Omar, A. D. 642, and to have furnished 
by the Argives, when he endeavoured topre-j|fuel during 6 months to the 4000 baths af 
vent their passing through the country by|Alexandria. The narrative, however, rests 
Tegea. Diod. 15. A cruel tyrant of Phe-jon the sole authority of the historian Abul- 
rz, in Thessaly, who made war against the|pharagius, and its authenticity has been great- 
Macedonians, and took Pelopidas prisoner. jly suspected. The modern name of the city 
He was murdered, B.C. 357, by his wife|is Scanderia, though the use of its ancient one 
called Thebe, whose room he carefully guard-|is more common among Europeans.* It con- 
ed by a Thracian sentinel, and searchedjtains 10 or 15,000 mhabitants. The popula- 
every night, fearful of some dagger that might/tion in the days of its ancient greatness was 
be concealed to take away his life. Cic. dejabout 600,000. Curt. Strabo. Plin— ~Anc- 
Inv. 2, c. 49. de Off. 2, ¢. 9—.Val.. Maz.|ther in Arachosia, now Scanderie of Arrok- 
9, c. 13.—Plut. & C. Nep. in Pelof.—Paus |hage, or Vaihend. Another in Aria, now 
6,c. 5—Diod.15 and 16..—Ovid. in Ib. v.| Corra. Another in Gedrosia, now Hormoz 
321.——Severus, a Roman emperor. vid.jor Houwz——Another below the Paropami- 
Severus. sus, near the modern Bamian, not Candahar, 
ALEXANDRA, the name of some queens offas is generally supposed——~ Another on the 
Judea, mentioned by Josefh——A nurse of|bay of Issus, now Scanderoonn——Alexan- 
Nero. Suet. in Ver.50. A name of Cas-|dria Oxiana, now Zermed, npon the Oxus or 
sandra, because she assisted mankind by her} Gihon. Alexandria Troas, in Mysia, now 
prophecies... Lycofihr. Eski-Stamboul——Alexandria Ultima, on 
ALEXANDRI ARA, the boundaries, accord-}the laxartes or Sison, on the site of the more 
ing to some, of Alexander’s victories near the/ancient Cyreschata. It is supposed to be in 
-Tanais. Plin. 6, c. 16. [This is all a mere fa-jthe vicinity of Cogend.] 
ble of the ancients, who made Alexander to} ALExANDRINA AQua, baths in Rome, built 
havecrossed the Tanaisand approached what|by the emperor Alexander Severus. 
they considered the limits of the world in that} ALErxANoR, a son of Machaon, who built 
quarter. Mannert. dnc. Geogr. vol.4, p. 159.]in Sycionia a temple to his grandfather As- 
and 256. For the real 4lexandri ara, vid.jculapius. Paus. 2, c. 11. 
Hyphasis.] ALExAS, of Laodicea, was recommended 
ALEXANDRIA, the name of several-citiesjto M. Antony by Timagenes. He was the 
which were founded by Alexander, during|jcause that Antony repudiated Octavia to 
his conquests in Asia; the most famous are—|marry Cleopatra. Augustus punished him 
A great and extensive city, built B.C. 332, by|severely after the defeat of Antony. Plut. i 
Alexander. [It was situate about 12 miles}.4ntoz. 
west of the Canopic mouth of the Nile, be-| ALExicXcus, a surname given to Apollo 
tween the lake Mareotis and the beautiful|by the Athenians, because he delivered them 
harbour formed by the isle of Pharos. It was|from the plague during the Peloponnesian 
the intention of its founder to make Alexan-| war. 
dria at once the seat of empire and the first] ALrxinus, a disciple of Eubulides the Mi- 
commercial city of the world. The latter ofjlesian, famous for the acuteness of his genius, 
these plans completely succeeded ; and for ajand judgment, and for his fondness for con- 
eriod of 1800 years, from the time of thejtention and argument. He died of a wound 
tolemies to the discovery of the Cape otjhe had received from a sharp-pointed reed, 
Good Hope, the capital of Egypt commanded|/as he swam in the river Alpheus. Diog. in 
the principal trade of the east. The goods] Euclid. 
being brought up the Red Sea to Berenice,| ALExIoN, a physician intimate with Cice- 
were thence transported across to the Nile,jro. Cic. ad Att. 3, ep. 16. 
conveyed down that river and through aca-} ALExippus, a physician of Alexander. 
nal to the city. From the port of Alexandria} Plus. in Alex. 
‘the commodities of India and the east were] ALEXIS, a comic poet, 336 B. C. of Thuri- 
| diffused over the western world.] Alexan-/um, who wrote 245 comedies, of which some 
dria was distinguished for its schools, not on-|few fragments remain——A statuary, disci- 
ly of theology and philosophy, but of physic,|ple to Polycletes, 87 Olym. Pin. 34, c. 8. 
~where once to have studied was a sufficient) ALFATERNA, vid Nuceria. 
recommendation to distant countries. The} P. ALFinus Varus, a native of Cremona, 
astronomical school, founded by Philadelphus,| who, by the force of his genius and his appli- 
Maintained its superior reputation for 10jcation, raised himself from his original profes- 
oF 
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sion of a cobler, to offices of trust at Rome,jas a nation. Strab. 4—Cic. Cat. 3.—-Horai. 
and at last became consul. [He flourish-| Zed, 16,—Sallust. Cat. 41. 
ed about A.U.C. 754. According tosome} ALLoTRIcEs, [a people in the north of 
he was originally a barber.] Horat. 1, Sat.|Spain, according to Strabo, They have been: 
3) ¥emso. {supposed to be the same with the a ae 
iny. 


A.cIpumM, a town of Latium near Tuscu-jof Ptolemy, and the Autrigones of 
lum, about 12 miles from Rome. ‘Thereis aj Strab. 2. et Comment. Casauboni in locum.) 
mountain in the neighbourhood, called ancient-|_ ALLUTIUS, or ALBUTIVS, a prince of the 
ly Algidus, now [ Rocca del Pafa—The mo-|Celtiberi, to whom Scipio restored the beau- 
dern name of the town is 4/gvio.|—Hvrat. 1,|tiful princess he had taken in battle. 
od. 21. ALMO, asmall river near Rome, falling 
[Autacmon, vid. Haliacmon,] intothe Tiber. [Now, the Dachia, a corrup- 
{AL1aRtUus, vid. Haliartus, } tion of Agua d’Acio. At the junction of this 
Aticis, a town of Laconia.——-A- tribe of/stream with the Tiber, the priests of Cybele, 
Athens. Strad. every year, on the 25th March, washed the 
_ALIENUS Cazcina, a questor in Betica,|statue and sacred things of the Goddess. vid- 
appointed, for his services, commander of a|Lara—Ovid. Fast. 4, v. 337—Lucan. 1, v. 
legion in Germany, by Galba. The emperor|600, . 
disgraced him for his bad conduct, for which]. Ax6a,. festivals at -Athens in honour of 
he raised commotions in the empire. Zacit.| Bacchus and Ceres, by whose beneficence the 
1, Hist. c. 52, husbandmen received the recompense of their 
A.ir#, ALIFA, or ALIPHA, a town [ofjlabours.. The oblations were the fruits of the 
Samnium, north-west of the Vulturnus, fa-jearth. - Ceres has been called, from this, 
mious for the large-sized drinking cups made} Aloas and Alois. é 
there. It is now Mifi.]|—Hurat, 2, Sat. 8, v.| ALOgus, a giant, son of Titan and Terra. 
39.—Liv. 8, ¢. 25. He married Iphimedia, by whom Neptune 
ALILAI, a people of Arabia Felix. had the twins, Othusand Ephialtus, Aloeus 
AutmEntus, C,an historian in the secondjeducated them as his own, and from that 
Punic war, who wrote in Greek an account|circumstance they have been called Aloides. 
of Annibal, besides a treatise on military af-| They made war against the gods, and were - 
fairs. Liv. 21 and 30. killed by Apollo and Diana. They grew up 
ALIND#&, a town of Caria, [south-east of|nine inches every month, and were only nine 


Stratonicea, near Mogla.] — 4rrian. years old when they undertook the war. 
ALIPHERIA, a town of Arcadia, situate on|Paus, 9, c. 29,.—Virg. AEn. 6, v.582.—Ho- 
ahill. Polyd, 4, c. 77. mer. Il. 5, Od. 11. 


ALLIRROTHIUS, asonof Neptune. Hearing} ALOIDES and ALOIDA, the sons of Aloeus, 
that his father had been defeated by Minerva, |vid. Aloeus, 
in his dispute about giving aname to Athens,] AL6pr, daughter of Cercyon, king of Eleu- 
he went to the citadel, and endeavoured tolsis, had a child by Neptune, whom she ex- 
cat down the olive which had sprung from|posed in the woods, covered with a piece of 
the ground, and given the victory to Miner-|her gown, The child was preserved, and 
va; butin the attempt. he missed his aim,|carried to Alope’s father, who, upon knowing 
and cut hisown legs so severely that he in-|the gown, ordered his daughter to be put to 
stantly expired. death. Neptune, who could not save his mis- 

ALLIA, ia river of Italy, running down, ac-|tress, changed her into a fountain. ‘The child 
cording to Livy, from the mountains of Crus-|called Hippothoon was preserved by some 
tuminum, at the 11th mile stone, and flow-|shepherds, and placed by ‘Theseus upon his 
ing into the Tiber. It is now the ia. On|grandfather’s throne, Paus. t,c. § and $9.— 
its banks the Romans were defeated by the] Hygin, fab. 187-——A town of Thessaly. 
Gauls under Brennus, July 17th, B. C. $87.|Plin. 4, c. 7.— Homer. Il. 2, v. 682. [An- 
40,000 Romans were either killed or put tojother in Attica Another in Pontus.——~ 
fight. Hence inthe Roman Calendar, “ Al-|Another among the Locri,} Dagt 
liensis dies” was marked as a most'unluckv}| -ALOp#cE, anisland in the Palus Mzo- 
day. Liv.5,¢.07.—ZLor, 1, c. 13.—Plut, in|tis [near the mouth of the Tanais, Now Js/e 
Cam.} de Renards.  Strab. 11.]}———Another in the 

ALLOBROGES, [a people of Gallia, between|Cimmerian Bosphorus, Plin, 4, c. 12—— 
the Isara or Jsere, and the Rkedanus or/Another in the ASgean sea, opposite Smyrna, 
Rhone, in the country answering to Dau-|/d. 5,c, 31. 
fihiné, Piedmont, and Savoy. ‘Their chief} ALopiicEs, a small villageof Attica, where 
city was Vienna, now Vienne, on the left bank|was the tomb of Anchimolius, whom the 
of the Rhodanus, 13 miles below Lugdunum|Spartans had sent to deliver Athens from the 
or Lyons. ‘They were finally reduced be-|tyranny of the Pisistratide. Socrates and 
neath the Roman power by Fabius Maximus,| Aristides were born there. Aschin. contra 
who hence was honoured with the surname of| Zimarch.—Herodot. 5, c 64. 
Allobrox. Cicero praises their ambassadors} ALos, atown of [Argolis———Another in 
for refusing to join in Catiline’s conspiracy.—jPhthiotis in Thessaly, upon the river Am- 
Horace, however, speaks of their fickleness|phrysus.] Strad, 8.--Plin. 4, c. 7. 
) 
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~Acbria, festivals in Arcadia, in comme-|Alphesibea. He endeavoured to obtain it, 
moration ofa victory gained over Lacedemonjand was killed by Temeneus and Axion, Al- 
by the Arcadians; [in which they took alphesibeea’s brothers, whothusrevenged their 
large number of prisoners (4r0ur)] sister, who had been abandoned. Aygin. 
- ALPENUS, a City of the Locri, at the north|fab. 244,—Profiert. 1, el. 15, v. 15.—Paus. 
of Thermopylz. Herodot.7, c. 176, &c. 8, c. 24. 

AwpEs, [a chain of mountains, separating) ALPHEUS, now Alfheo, a famous river of 
Italia from Gallia, Helvetia, and Germania.|Peloponnesus, which rises in Arcadia, and af- 
They extend from the Sinus Flanaticus orjer passing through Elis falls- into the sea. 
Gulf of Carnero, at the top of the Gulf of/The god of this river fell in love with the 
Venice, and the sources of the river Colapisjnymph Arethusa, and pursued her till she 
or Kulpe, to Vada Sabatia or Savona on the}was changed into a fountain by Diana. The 
Gulf of Genoa, The whole extent, which is/fountain Arethusa is in Ortygia, a small island 
in a crescent form, Livy. makes only 250|near Syracuse ; and the ancients affirm, that 
miles, Pliny 700 miles. The true amount is|the river Alpheus passes under the sea from 
nearly 600 British miles. ‘lhe name is saidj/Peloponnesus, and without mingling itself 
to be derived from the ancient Scythian or|with the salt waters, rises again in Ortygia, 
Scandinavian term Alf, signifying a moun-/and joins the stream of Arethusa. If any 
tain. They have been divided by both an-|thing is thrown into the Alpheus in Elis, ac- 
cient and modern geographers into various|cording to their traditions, it will re-appear, 
festetis of which the principal are, 1. Alpes|after some time, swimming on the waters of 

aritime, Mont Viso: arising from the gulf|Arethusa near Sicily. [It was’a prevalent 
of Genoa and reaching inland to the sources|opinion among the ancients that rivers passed 
of the Varus or Var. 2. Alpes Cottiz, Mont|under ground for a considerable distance from 
Genevre, where Annibal is believed to haveljone place to another ] Hercules made use of 
crossed into Italy. vid. Cottius. 3, Alpes|the Alpheus to clean the stables of Augeas. 
Graiz, Little St. Bernard, so called by the|Strad. 6.—Virg. Ain. 3, v. 694.—Ovid. Met. 
ancients from Hercules being supposed to]5, fab. 10.—Lucan. 3, v. 176.—Stat. Theb. 1 
have passed this way from Spain into Italy.jand 4.— Mela. 2, c. 7—Paus.5, c. 7, 1. 6. c, 
4, Alpes Penninz, Great St. Bernard, deriv-|21.—Marcellin. 25.—Plin. 2, ¢. 103. 
ing their name from the Celtic Penn, asum-]| ALputius Avitus, a writer in the age of 
mit, not as Livy and other ancient writers,|Severus, who gave an account of illustrious 
together with some moderns pretend, from|men, and an history of the Carthaginian war. 
Annibal having crossed intoItaly by this path,} ALpinus, (CoRNELIOS) a contemptible 
and who therefore make the orthography|poet, whom Horace ridicules forthe awkward 
Pening from Penus, 5. Alpes Summz, St.|manner in which he introduces the death of 
Gothard.—There are also the Alpes Lepon-|Memnon in a tragedy, and the pitiful style 
tie, Rhetice, Juliz or Carnice, &c. Among}with which he describes the Rhine in an epic 
the Pennine Alps is Mont Blanc, 14,676 feet|poem he had attempted on the wars in Ger- 
high. The principal passes over the Alps at|many. orat. 1, Sat, 10, v. 36. Julius, 
the present day are, that over the Great St./one of the chiefs of the Helvetii. Zacit. Hist. 

- Bernard, that over mont Simplon, and that]1, c. 68. 
over Mont St. Gothard- The manner in} Apts, a river falling into the Damube. 
which Annibal is said to have effected his pas-| [Mannert supposes this to have been the same 
sage over the Alps is now generally regarded} with the Anus or Jn, It is mentioned by 
asa fiction. Augustus first subdued the|Herodotus. 4, c.99.] : 
wild and barbarous inhabitants of these re-|; Austum, a maritime town [of Etruria, 
gions, Strab. and 5.—Liv. 21, c. 35 & 58.—|south-east from Care, now Palo. Sil. 8, v. 
Polyb. 3, c. 47.] 475.] 

ALPHEIA, a surname of Diana in Elis, It}, Axzsus, a river of Achaia in Peloponnesus, 
was given her when the river Alpheus en-}flowing from mount Sipylus. Paws. 7, c. 27. 
deavoured to ravish her without success. ALTH#A, daughter of Thestius and Eu- 
A surname of the nymph Arethusa, because|rythemis, married Cneus, king of Calydon, 
loved by the Alpheus. Ovid, Met. 5, v.487./by whom she had many children, among 

ALPHENvS, vid. Alfenus. whom was Meleager. When Althza brought 

ALpPHEsipe@a, daughter of the river Phle-|forth Meleager, the Parce placed a log of 
geus, married Alemzon, son of Amphiaraus,|wood in ‘the fire, and said, that as long as it 
who had fled to her father’s court after the/was preserved, so long would the life of the 
murder of his mother, [vid. Alcmzon.}{child just born be prolonged. ‘The mother 
She received as a bridal present, the famous|saved the wood from the flames, and kept it 
necklace which Polynices had given to Eri-|very carefully ; but when Meleager killed 
phyle, to induce her to betray her husband{his two-uneles, Althza’s brothers, Althza, to 
Amphiaraus. Alcmzon, being persecuted|revenge their death, threw the log into the 
by the manes of his mother, left his wife by|fire, and as soon as it was burnt, Meleager 
erder of the oracle, and retired near thejexpired. She was afterwards so sorry tor 
Achelous, whose daughter Callirhoe had two|the death which she had caused, that she kill- 
sons by him, and begged of him, as a present,jed herself, unable to survive her son. vid. 
the necklace which was then in the hands of} Meleager.— Ovid, Met. 8, fab. 4—Homer 
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Ji. 9.--Pausa. 8, c. 45, 1. 10, c. 31,.— Afiollod| whatever they desired. Diod. 3. 4, and 5.— 
3c. 8: ‘ Ovid, Fast. 5,v. 113,—Strab. 10.—Hygin, 
ALTHAMENES, a son of Catreus king of|fab. 139.—Paus. 7, c. 26——A Sibyl oftcu. 
Crete. Hearing that he was to be his father’s|mz, called also Hierophile and Demophile. 
murderer, he fled to Rhodes, where he made|Sheis supposed to be the same who brought 
a settlement to avoid becoming a parricide,|nine books of prophecies to Tarquin king of 
[and built on Mount Atabyrus, the famous|/Rome, &c. Varro,—Tidbul. 2, el. 5, v. 67. 
temple of Jupiter Atabyrius.} After the|[vid, Sibylle.] 
death of all his other sons, Catreus. went af-| AMALTHEUM, a public place which Atti- 
ter his son Althemenes; when he landed inj/cus had opened in his country-house, called 
Rhodes, the inhabitants attacked him, sup-|Amalthea in Epirus, and provided with every 
posing him to be an enemy, and he was kill-|thing which could furnish entertainment and 
ed by the hand of his own son. When Al-|convey instruction. Cic. ad Attic. 1, ep. 
themenes knew that he had killed his father, | 13. 
he entreated the gods to remove him, and the}. AmaAnus, [a continuation of the chain of 
earth immediately opened, and swallowed|Mount Taurus, running from north-east to 
him up. 4follod. 3,c. 2. [According to Dio-|south-west. It is situate at the eastern ex- 
dorus Siculus, he shunned the society of men|tremity of the Mediterranean, near the Gulf 
after the fatal deed, and died eventually of/of Issus, and separates Cilicia from Syria. 


grief. Diod. 5, c. 59.) 

ALTINUM, a flourishing city of Italy, south- 
west of Aquileia, famous for its wool. MJar- 
tial. 14, ep. 25.—Plin, 3, c. 18. 

ALTIS, a sacred grove round Jupiter’s tem- 
pleat Olympia. Paus. 5,c.10 & 15. 

ALuNTIvM,a town of Sicily, [Now lontio.] 
Plin. 5, c. 8.—Cic. in Verr. 4. 

AuyaTTEs, [a king of Lydia, father of 
‘Creesus, succeeded Sardyattes. He drove 
the Cimmerians from Asia, and made war 
against Cyaxares king of the Medes, the 
grandson of Dejoces. He died after a reign 
of 37 years, and after having brought toa 
close a’ war against the Milesians. An im- 
mense barrow or mound was raised upon his 
grave, composed of stones and earth. This 
is still visible within about five miles of Sardis 
or Sart, An eclipse of the sun terminated.a 
battle betweenthis monarch and Cyaxares. 
-~—Herod. 1,c. 16, 17, 103.] 

ALYBA, a country near Mysia. 
[9] 


Flomer. Ml. 


yc£us, son of Sciron,. was killed by 
Theseus. A place in Megara received its 
name from him, Plut.in Thes. 

Atyssus, a fountain of Acadia, whose wa- 
ters could cure the bite of a mad-dog. Paws, 
85 Ce 192 

ALYXOTHOE, or ALEXIRHOE, daughter of 
Dymus, was mother of /Esacus by Priam. 
Ovid. Met. 11, v. 763. 

Atyzia, a town of Acarnania on the wes- 


) 


The defile or pass in these mountains was 
called Portus Amanicus, or Pyle Syriz. 
The modern name of the chain is, according 
to Mannert, A/madag ; but, according to D’ 
Anville, 4-Lucan. Strab. 14.—Xen. Anab. 
1,c. 4] 

Cn. SAL. AMANDUS, arebel general under 
Dioclesian, who assumed imperial honours, 
and was at last conquered by Dioclesian’s 
colleague. 

AMANTES or AMANTINI, a people of Il- 
lyricum descended from the Abantes of Pho- 
cis. -Callimach. 

Amawnus, [or OMANUS, the deity of thean- 
cient Persians, which they believed to be the 
sun, or the perpetual fire, adored by them as 
‘animage or emblem of the sun.] 
AMARACus, an attendant of Cinyras, 
changed into marjoram. 

AMARDI, a nation near the Caspian sea. 
Mela 1,c. 3. 

AMARYLLIs, the name of acountry wo- 
man in Virgil’s eclogues. Some commenta- 
tors have supposed, that the poet spoke ef 
‘Rome under this fictitieus appellation. 
| AMARYNCEUS, a.king of the Epeans, bu- 
'ried at Buprasium. Strad. 8.—Paus. 8, c. 1. 
AMARYNTHUS, a village of Eubea whence 
‘Dianais called Amarysia, and her festivals in 
that town Amarynthia. Paus. 1, c.31. 

AMAs,a mountain of Laconia, [near Gy- 
thium.] Paus. 3. 

AMASENUS, a small river of Latium fall- 


tern mouth of the Achelous, opposite to the ing into the T'yrrhenesea, [now, fa Tofipia.] 
Echinades, Cic. ad Fam, 16, ep. 2. Virg. Ain. 7, v. 685. ‘ 

Ansrapoécus, a king of Thrace, defeated by! AmasiaA-or Amasia, acity of Pontus, 
his antagonist Seuthes. -4ristot. 5. Polit. 10. where Mithridates the great, and Strabo the 

AMXAGE, a queen of Sarmatia, remarkable geographer, were born. [It was situate on 
for her justice and fortitude. Polyen. 8, c.'the Jris. Jts modern nameis Amasieh.] Straé. 
56. 112.——Plin. 6,.¢. 3. ; 
AMALTH#A, daughter of Melissus king of AMASIS, a man who, from a common sol- 
Crete, fed Jupiter with goat’s milk. Hence dier, became king of Egypt. He died before 
some authors have called her a goat, and the invasion of his country by Cambyses king 
have maintained that Jupiter, to reward her of Persia. He made a law, that every one of 
kindnesses, placed her in heaven as a con-jhis subjects should yearly give an account to 
stellation, and gave one of her horns to the|the public magistrates, of the manner in 
nymphs who had taken care of his infantjwhich he supported himself. He refused to 
years, This horn was called the horn oficontinue in alliance with Polycrates the ty-. 
plenty, amd had the power to give the nymphs rant of Samos, on account of his imcommon 
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rosperity. When Cambyses came intojwith the Sc thians in this quarter, spr ; 
t, he ordered the body of Amasis to be/Sarmatz. ] MPhemyecyen oa the —, 
_ dug up, and to be insulted and burnt ; an ac-/tal oftheirtowns, Smyrna, Magnesia, Thya- 
_ tion which was very offensive to the religious|tira, and Ephesus, aceording tosome authors- 
notions of the Egyptians. Herodot. 1, 2, 5.)were built by them. Diodorus]. 3, mentions 
. Amastris, the wife of Dionysiustyrant of|a nation of Amazons in Africa, more ancient: 
_ [Heraclea in Pontus,] was sister to Darius,|than those of Asia. Some authors, among 
whom Alexander conquered. Strab.——]whomis Strabo, deny the existence of the Am- 
Also, the wife of Xerxes, king of Persia.Jazons, and of a republic supported and go- 
{ vid. Amestris. ] A city of Paphlagonia,jverned by women, who banished or extirpa- 
on the Euxine sea [now, Amastro.} Catull.|ted all their males; but others particularly 
AMASTRUS, one of the auxiliariesof Per-jsupport it ; and the latter says, that Pen- 
ses, against etes king of Colchis, killed by|thesilea, one of their queens, came to. the 
Argus, son of Phryxus. acc, 6, v. 544 ‘Trojan war, on the side of Priam, and that 
Amara, the wife of king Latinus. She/she was killed by Achilles, and from that 
had betrothed her daughter Lavinia to Tur-|time the glory and character of the Ama- 
nus, before the arrival of Aineas in Italy.}zons gradually decayed, and was totally for- 
She zealously favoured the interest of Turnus ;}gotten. The Amazons of Africa flourished 
and when her daughter was given in .mar-|long before the Trojan war, and many of their 
riage to AEneas, she hung herself to avoid the}actions have been attributed to those of Asia. 
sight of her son-in-law. Virg. En. 7, &c. | It is said, that after they had almost subdued 
AMATHUS, (gen. u7zis) acity on the south-|all Asia, they invaded Attica, and were con- 
ern side of the island of Cyprus, particularly|quered by Theseus. ‘Their most famous ac- 
dedicated to Venus. The island issometimes|tions were, their expedition against Priam, 
called Amathusia, a name not unfrequently'jand afterwards the assistance they gave him 
applied to the goddess of the place. [Ama-jduring the Trojan war; and_ their invasion 
thus was afterwards called Limmeso/, but is|of Attica, to:punish Theseus, who had carried 
now utterly destroyed. Its site however is|away Antiope, one of their queens, ‘Chey 
still called Limmesol Antica.) Virg. Zin. i0,|were also conquered by Bellerophon and 
v. 51.—Prol. 5, c. 14. Hercules. Among their queens, Hippolyte, 
Amaxia, [vid. Hamaxia.] Antiope, Lampeto, Marpesia, &c. are fa- 
{Amaxitus, a borough of Troas, where;mous. Curtius says, that Thalestris, one of 
Apollo had atemple, and where some sup-|their queens, came to Alexander whilst he 
pose Chryses to have officiated. ] was pursuing his conquests in Asia, for the 
Amazines or Mazines, a prince of the|sake of raising children from a man of such 
island Ooracta, who sailed for some time with] military reputation ; and that after she had 
the Macedonians and Nearchus in Alexan-|remained 13 days with him, she retired into 
der’s expedition into the east. 4rrian. in|her country. The Amazons were such ex- 
Indic. pert archers, that, to denote the goodness of 2 
AMAzoneEs or AMAZONIDES, a nation of|bow or quiver, it was usual to call it Ama- 
famous women who lived near the river Ther-|zonian. [The history of the Amazons may 
modon in Cappadocia. All their life was em-|have had some slight foundation in truth, as 
ployed in wars and manly exercises. They for example, the women of some one tribe of 
never had any commerce with the other sex :|barbarians may have lost their husbands in 
but, only for the sake of propagation, they/battle, and remained for a short time in 2 
visited the inhabitants of the neighbouring|state of widowhood, but a community of wo- 
country for a few days, and the male children|men never could have been of long continu- 
which they brough ‘forth were given to the|ance. While the geographical knowledge ot 
fathers: according to Justin, they were|the Greeks was in its infancy we find these 
strangled as.soon as born, and Diodorus says|female warriors located by them in the heart 
that they maimed them and distorted theirjof Asia Minor ; they are afterwards removed 
limbs. he females were carefully educated|to the shores of Pontus, and we finally lose 
with their mothers, in the labours of war ;|sight of them amid the wilds of Scythia. . This 
their right breast was burnt off, that they|frequent change of location is no weak argu- 
might hurl a javelin with more force, and/ment towards proving that the Amazonian 
make a better use of the bow ; from that cir-|7a/ion never existed.] Virg. Ain.5, Vv. 31l—~— 
cumstance, their name is derived (a xon,|Jornand. de Reb. Get.c. 7.—Philosir, Icon. 
patos. mamma). They founded an extensive 2, c. 5—Justin. 2, c. 4.—Curt. 6, € 5.—Flin. 
empire in Asia Minor, along the shores of the/6, c. 7, |. 14, ¢. 8, 1. 36;: ¢. 5.—Herodot. 4, C. 
Euxine, and near the Thermodon. They}110,.—Sérad. 11.—Diod. 2—Dionys. Hal. 4.— 
were defeated in a battle near the Thermo-| Paus. 7, c. 2.—Plut. in Thes.—Apollod. 2, 


don, by the Greeks, [who after their victory,|c. 3 and 5.—lygi. fab. 14 and 163. 
endeavoured to carry them away in ships to} Amazonta, @ celebrated mistress of the 
dus.— The country of the 


their own country ; but the Amazons when at}emperor Commodus —~ 
sea, rose upon and overpowered the crews,| Amazons, near the Caspian sea. _ ; 
Being ignorant of navigation, they were dri-}_ AMAZONIUM, a place in Attica, whee 
ven by the winds and waves to the shores of| Theseus obtained a victory over the Amar 


the Palys Meotis. their intercourse! zons. is 
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Amazontius, asurname of Apollo at Lace-|tnalia of the Romans——[The food on which 
demon. the gods were supposed to feed. The word 

AmBarrt, apeople of Gallia Celtica, re-|signifies immortal, being compounded of a 
lated to the AEdui, [supposed to have dwelt/7on and Brors, morzalis. Their drink was 
on the Arar, a little north of its junction with|nectar. The term Ambrosia, according to 
the Rhodanus.] Cas. bell. G.1, c. 11. Wedelius, is sometimes used to denote honey, 

[AmBARVALIA, sacred rites in honour of/sometimes wine, sometimes perfumes, and 
Ceres, previous to the commencement of|particularly ambergris ;' sometimes the me- 
‘reaping. The fratres Ambarvales who were|thod and ingredients for embalming and pre- 
twelve innumber, offered up on this occasion) serving-dead bodies; and sometimes for a state 
sacrifices for the fertility of the ground, which] of immortality, ] 
were called sacra améarvalia, because the] AmBrosivs, bishop of Milan, obliged the 
victim was carried around the fields, (arvajemperor Theodosius to make penance for the 
ambiebat.) A crowd of country people fol-| murder of the people of Thessalonica, and 
lowed, adorned with garlands of oak leaves,/distinguished himself by his writings, espe- 
and singing the praises of the goddess, to|cially against the Arians. His 3 books ap 45 
whom they offered libations of honey diluted| /iciis are still extant, besides 8 hymns on the 
with wine and\ milk. Virg. Georg. 1, v-|creation. His style is not inelegant, but his 


345.Macrob. 3, c. 5.] diction is sententious, his opinions. eccentric, 
AmBENUS, a mountain of European Sar-|though his subject is diversified by copious- 
matia. acc. 6, v. 85. ness of thought. He died A. D. 397. ._The 


_- AmBIANUM, a town of Belgium, [ancient-|best edition of his works is that of the Bene- 
ly Samarobriva,] now Amiens. ,Its inhabit-jdictines, 2 vols. fol. Paris, 1686. 
ants conspired against J. Cesar. Ces. 2,1. Amsryssus, a city of Phocis, [between 
bell G.c. 4. two chains of mountains, west of Lebadea, 
Amsiatinus Vricus, a village of Ger-|and north-west of Anticyra,] which receives 
many, where the emperor Caligula was born.|its name from a hero of the same name. Paus. 
{Between Confluentes and Baudobriga, sup-}10,c. 35. 
osed by some to be now Cafelle on the} AmpusaAya#, Syrian, women of immoral 
hine ; according to others Konigstwhl.] Swe-jlives, who in the dissolute period of Rome, at= 
ton. in Gal. 8. ’ tended festivals and assemblies as minstrels, 
Amaicatus, a king of the Celtz, in the|The name is derived by some from Syrian 
time of Tarquinius Priscus. Seeing the great} words, which signify aftute. Horat. 1, Sat. 
population of his country, he sent his two ne-|2.— Suet. in JVer. 27. 
phews, Sigovesus and Bellovesus, with two} AmsuLit, a surname of Castor and Pollux, 
‘colonies, inquest of new settlements ; thelinSparta. [They were so named, it is said, 
former towards the Hercynian woods, andjfrom au€oAn, delay, because it was thought 
the other towards Italy. Liv. 5,c. 34, &c. |that they could delay the approach of deat J 
AmsiI6RIx, a king of [one halfof the Ebu-| Amis, a river of hell, whose waters no 
yones in Gaul, Cativolcus being king of the|yvessel could contain. Plut 10, de Rep. 
other half. He was an inveterate foeto the} AmENANUs, a river of Sicily, near mount 
Romans, and after being defeated, narrowly| Etna, now [Judicello.} Strab.5. 
escaped the pursuit of Casar’s men. Cés.} AmENIDES, a secretary of Darius the last 
B. G 6, c.43.] king of Persia. Alexander set him over the 
“AMBLXADA, a town of Pisidia. Svrab. Ariaspe Euergete. Curt. 7, c. 8. 
Amsractfa, [the royal city of Pyrrhusand| Ameria, [now Amelia,a town of Umbria, 
his race, in Epirus, on the river Arethon.}south-west of Spoletum. Roscius was a na- 
This river has communicated the name of|tive of this place. The whole of its territory 
LL’ Artatoa city alittle above the site of the| was assigned by Augustus to his veteran sol- 
ancient Ambracia. The founding of Nico-|diers.] 
‘polis caused the decline of Ambracia. vid.) AmrstTRXTUs, a town of Sicily, near the 
icopolis. Mela. 2, c. 3.—Plin. 4, c. 1.—]|Halesus. The Romans besieged it for seven 
Strab. 10.) , {months, and it yielded at last after a third 
AMBRACIUS Sinus, a bay of the Jonian siege, and the inhabitants were sold as slaves. 
sea, near Ambracia, about 300 stadia deep,|[It is called Myttistratus by Polybius, and 
arrow at the entrance, but within near 100 Mystraton by Diodorus Siculus. It is now 
‘stadia in breadth, and now called the gulph Mistretta, in the Val. de Demona.\—Polyé. 
of (L’ Arta.) sie 4, C.63,— Mela. 2, €.3.—}1, ©. 24, ; : 
‘flor. 4, c. 11.—Strad. 10. AMESTRIS, queen of Persia, was wife to 
AmBRONEs, [a people of Gaul, supposed to}Xerxes. [Having discovered an intrigue be- 
‘be the ancestors of the Ligurians, ‘Chey in-|tween her husband and Artaynta, and imput- 
vaded the Roman territories along with the ing all the blame solely to the mother of 
Cimbri and Teutoues, and were defeated|the latter, she requested her from the 
with great slaughter by Marius. . Plut. in king at a royal festival; and, when she had 
Mario.) : her in her power, cut off her breasts, nose, 
bi AmMBRosia, festivals observed in honour of ears, lips, and tongue, and sent her home in, 
Bacchus, fin almost all the countries ofithis shocking condition. She also on another 
Greece} “They were the same as the Bru-joceasion sacrificed 14 Persian children of no- 
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le birth, “to propitiate,” says Herodotus,jfice, Herodot. 7, c. 166, &c. Polyen, 1. 
“the deity who is said to dwell beneath the/27, 2.] 
earth.” Herod. 9, c.110, 111 & 112. 7,¢.] Am{Los, or Amitus, a river of Mauritae 
-114.]—A daughter of Oxyartes, wife toLy-|nia, where the elephants go to wash them=- 
‘simachus. Diod. 20. selves [at the new moon.] Pliz, 8, c, 1.—— 
Amipa, a city of Mesopotamia, [taken|A town of Arcadia. Paus.in Arcadic. ’ 
‘and destroyed by Sapor king of Persia. It] Amim6nE, or AMyMONE, a daughter of 
was re-peopled by the inhabitants of Nisibis,| Danaus, changed into a fountain which is near 
after Iovian’s treaty with the Persians, and by| Argos, and flows into the lake Lerna. Ovid: 
‘anew colony which was sent to it. It was| Mee. 2, v. 240. 
Called also Constantia, from the emperor Con-| Amini, or AMMINEA,a part of Campa- 
‘Stantius. Its ancient walls, constructed with|nia, where the inhabitants were ssreat hus- 
black stones, have caused it tobe termed by|bandmen. Its wine was highly esteemed. 
the Turks, Kara-4mid, although it is more|[The more correct opinion appears to be, 
‘commonly denominated Diar- Bekir, from the|that the Amminzan wine was so called be- 
‘name of its district. Ammian. 19.] cause made from a grape transplanted into 
AmiILcar, a Carthaginian general of great|[taly from Aminzum, a place in. Thessaly. 
‘eloquence and cunning, surnamed Rhodanus,| Macrobius, however, asserts that the Faler- 
When the Carthaginians were afraid of Alex-|nian wine was more anciently called Aminz- 

ander, Amilcar went to his camp, gained his|an.]  Virg. G. 2, v. 97. 
confidence, and secretly transmitted an ac-| AmuInIas, a famous pirate, whom Antigo- 
count of all his schemes to Carthage. Zyo-jnus employed against Apollodorus, tyrant of 
gus, 21, c, 6——-A Carthaginian, whom the/Cassandria. Polyen. 4, 6,c. 18, 
‘Syracusians called to their assistance against} [AmIsmNuUS sINUS, a gulf of the Euxine, 
‘the tyrant Agathocles, who besieged their|east of the mouth of the Halys, on the coast 
‘city. [He was chosen umpire by the con-jof Pontus, so called from the town of Ami- 

tending parties, and brought about a peace.|sus.] 

Agathocles, afterwards, injuring the allies of} Amisias, a comic poet, whom Aristopha- 
Carthage in Sicily, and Amilcar not interpos-|nes ridiculed for his insipid verses. 
ing, the latter was summoned to Carthage to} [Amuisia, now the ms, a river of Gere 

trial, but died in Sicily before he could obey] many, falling into the German ocean.} 
the summons,} Diod. 20..— Justin, 22, c.2| [Amisus, a city of Pontus, on the coast of 
and 3. A Carthaginian, surnamed Barcas,|the Euxine, north-west from the mouth of 
father to the celebrated Annibal. He wasjthe Iris. It was founded by a colony of Mi- 
general in Sicily during the first Punic war ;|lesians, was the largest city in Pontus next to 
and after a peace had been made with the|Sinope, and was made by Pharnaces the me- 
Romans, he quelled [an insurrection of the|tropolis of his kingdom. It is now called 
Lybians and Gallic mercenaries,] who had] Samsoun.] 
besieged Carthage, and taken many towns off AMITERNUM,a town of the Sabines, where 
Africa, and rendered themselves so formida-|Sallust was born. [Some remains of it are 
ble to the Carthaginians that the latter beg-|discernible at the present day near St, Vitto- 

ged and obtained assistance from Rome, Af-|rino.] Plin. 3, c. 5. —Liv. 28, c. 45. 

ter this, he passed into Spain with hisson} AmmiAnus. vid. Marcellinus, a 

Annibal, who was but nine years of age, and} Ammon, and Hammon, a name of Jupiter, 

laid the foundation of the town of Barcelona.| worshipped in Libya. He appeared under the 

He was killed in a battle against the Vettones,| form of a ram to Hercules, or, according to 

B. C. 237. He had formed the plan of an in-|others, to Bacchus, who, with his army, suf- 

vasion of Italy, by crossing the Alps, which/fered the greatest extremities for want of 

his son afterwards carried into execution,| water, in the deserts of Africa, and showed 
His great enmity to the Romans was the/him a fountain. Upon this Bacchus erected 
-eause of the second Punic war. He used toja temple to his father, under the name of Ju- 
say of his three sons, that he kept three lions| piter Ammon, i, e. sandy, with the horns of 
to devour the Roman power. ¢: Nef. in Vit\a ram. The ram, according to some, was 

Liv. 21, c. 1.—Polyb. 2.—[ Appian. 8, c, §.]|made a constellation. The temple of Ju iter 

——A Carthaginian general, who assisted] Ammon was in the deserts of Libya, [12 days 
the Insubres against Rome, and was taken|journey from Memphis.| It had a famous 

by Cn. Cornelius. Liv. 32, ¢, 3,1. 33,c. 8,Joracle, which according to ancient tradition, 
A son of Hanno, defeated in Sicily by| was established about 18 centuries before the 
Gelon, the same day that Xerxes was defeat-|time of Augustus, by two doves, which flew 
ed at Salamis by Themistocles, [Herodotus|away from ‘Thebais in Egypt, and came, one 
says, that he disappeared after the battle and|to Dodona, and the other to Libya, where the 
was never again seen; and adds a report of|people were soon informed of their divine 
of the Carthaginians, that he threw himself|mission. The oracle of Hammon was con- 
into the flames of a sacrifice consisting of the|sulted by Hercules, Perseus, and others ; but 
entire bodies of numerous victims, when he| when it pronounced Alexander to be the son 
perceived the day tobelost. Polyznus, how-|of Jupiter, such flattery destroyed the long es- 
ever, relates that Gelon destroyed him by ajtablished reputation of this once famous ora- 
stratagem, while in the act ofoffering a sacri-|cle, and we learn wt in the age of Plu- 
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tavch it was scarce known. [Though thetem-!f{Another of Macedonia, near the mouth of 


ple was surrounded by a sandy desert, yet its the Axius———A town of Liguria.] ——A fa- 
immediate vicinity abounded with trees bear- vourite of Bacchus, son of a satyr and a 


ing plenty of fruit, and was ornamented with'nymph, made a constellation after death. 
fountains. |—Herodot. in Melnom.—Curt. 4,c. Ovid. Fast. 3, v. 407. 
7.—FPiin. 6, c.29.—Strab. 1, \land17.—Plut. AMPELOsIA, a promontory of Africa, in 
cur crac. edi desierint, 7 in Isid—Curt. 6, Mauritania, [now Cafe Spartel.) Mela, 1, c. 
¢. 10, 1. 10, c. 5 —Herodot. 1, c. 6, 1. 2, c. 32 5 and 6. 
and 55, k 4, c. 44.—Paus. 3, c. 18, 1. 4, c. 23.. AmparaRAus, son of Oicleus, or accord- 
—Hygin, fab. 133. Poet. astr. 2,c. 20— ing to others, of Apollo, by Hypermnestra, 
Justin.1, c.9, 1.11, c. 1} Here was the was at the chase of the Calydonian boar, and 
famous Fons Solis, which, according to Hero-'accompanied the Argonautsin theirexpeditian. 
dotus, was warm at dawn, cool as the day ad-- He was famous for his knowledge of futuri- 
vanced, excessively cold at noon, diminishing ty, and thence he is called by some son of A- 
in coldness as the day declined, warm at sun-|pollo. He married Eriphyle, the sister of 
"set, and boiling hot at midnight. Browne, an|Adrastus king of Argos, by whom he hadtwo 
English traveller, discovered in 1792 the site'sons, Alemzon and Amphilochus. When A- 
of the temple of Ammon, ina fertile spot call-'drastus, at the request of Polynices, declared 
ed the Oasis of Siwah, situated in the midst;war against ‘Thebes, Amphiaraus secreted 
of deserts, five degrees nearly west of Cairo.;himself, not to accompany his brother-in-law 
En 1798, Horneman discovered the Fons So-|in an expedition in which he knew he was to 
lis. In 1816 Belzoni visited the spot, andjperish. But Eriphyle, who knew where he 
found the fountain situated in the midst of alhad concealed himself, was prevailed upon 
beautiful grove of palms. He visited the|to betray him by Adrastus, who gave her, as 
fountain at noon, evening,midnight,and morn-{a reward for her perfidy, a famous golden 
ing. He had unfortunately no thermometer/necklace set with diamonds. Amphiaraus 
with him, but judging from his’ feelings at|being thus discovered, went to the war, but 
these several periods, it migit be, 100° at|previously charged his son Alcmzon to put 
midnight, 80° in the morning early, and at/to death his mother Eriphyle, as soon as he 


noon about 40°. Vhe truth appears to be|was informed that he was killed. The The-- 


that no change takes place in the tempera-jban war was fatal to the Argives, and Am- 
ture of the water, but in that of the surround-|phiaraus was swallowed up in his chariot 
ing atmosphere ; for the well is deeply|by the earth ashe [fled from Periclymenes. 
shaded, and about 60 feet deep. The ac-|The earth, it is said, was split asunder by a 
count of Herodotus, who was_never on the|thunderbolt, and this was ascribed to the kind 
spot, is evidently incorrect. He must havelinterposition of Jupiter, who thus saved Am- 
misunderstood his informer. } _ |phiaraus from the dishonour of being killed 

AMMONII, a nation of Africa, who derived|by his pursuer.] The news of his death was 
their origin from the Egyptians and /&thio-|brought to Alcmzou, who immediately exe- 
pians. Their language was a mixture of that|cuted his father’s command, and murdered 
of the two people from whom they were des-|Eriphyle. Amphiaraus received divine hon- 
eended. #erodot, 2, 3 and 4. ours after death, and had a celebrated temple 

AmmMmoONtvs, a christian philosopher, whojand oracle at Oropos in Attica. His statue 
opened a school of platonic philosophy at A-}was made of white marble, and near his tem- 
texandria, 232 A. D. and had among his pu-|ple was a fountain, whose waters were ever 
pils Origen and Plotinus. His treatise 11¢p:/held sacred. ‘They only who had consulted 
‘Opowr, was published in 4to.by Valckenaer, L-|his oracle, or had been delivered from a dis- 
Bat. 1739, A writer who gave an accountiease, were permitted to bathe in it, after 
of Sacrifices, as alsoa treatise on the harlots! which they threw pieces of gold and silver 
of Athens. Athen. 13. into the stream. Those who consulted the 
. [Anmdcuostus, a promontory of Cyprus,loracle of Amphiaraus, first purified them- 
whence by corruption comes the modern|selves, and abstained from food for 24 hours, 


name Famagosta, or more properly Amgoste:|and three days from wine, after which they — 


now the principal place in the island.] sacrificed a ram to the prophet, and spread 

Amnisus, a port of Crete, [sou:h-east}/the skin upon the ground, upon which they 
from Cnossus, | with a small river of the same|slept in expectation of receiving in a dream 
name, near which Lucina had a temple./the answer of the oracle. Plutarch, de orat. 
The nymphs of the place were called Amni-|deféct. mentions, that the oracle of Amphia- 


Siades. Callim. ier raus was once consulted in the time of Xerxes, 
Amométus, a Greek historian, Plin. 6,Jby one of the servants of Mardonius, for his 


Cel 7: master, who was then with an army in 
Amor, the son of Venus, was the god of/Greece; and that the servant, when asleep, 
Tove. vid. Cupido, saw, ina dream, [a minister of the god ap- 
AMORGOS, one of the islands called Cycla-}proach him, who commanded him to be gone, 
des. [Its modern name is 4mago. ‘fo this}and upon his refusal threw a large stone at 
‘island criminals were sometimes banished./his head, so that he believed himself killed 
Strab. 10. by the blow.] This oracle was verified in 
AmPELUS, a a; ae of Sames-——!the death of Mar donius, who was actually 
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| killed by the blow of a stone he received on|to rum round the fre with the child in their 

‘the head. Cic. de Div. 1, c. 40.—Philostr.iniarms ; whence the name of the festival: 

“vit. Apollon. 2,c. 11.—Homer. Od. 15, v. 243,, AMPHIGENIA, a town [situate in the 

| &c.— Aygin.fab.70, 73, 128 and 150.—Diod.|southern part of Elis, comprehended by the 

-4—Ovid. 9, fab. 10—Paus. 1, c. 34,1. 2, c.lancients in Messenia.] Stat. 4. Zhed. v. 
37,1. 9,c. 8 and 19.— chy. Seft.ante Theb.| 178. 

) —Apollod.1,c. 8 and 9, 1. 3,c. 6, &c.—Strab.8.|_AMPHILOCHUs, a son of Amphiaraus and 

AMPHICRATES, an historian, who wrote|/Eriphyle. After the Trojan war, he left Ar- 
the lives of illustrious men. Diog. gos, his native country, [retired to Acarnania, 

___Ampuict¥oy, son of Deucalion and Pyr-|and built there Argos Amphilochium.] Strad. 
tha, reigned at Athens after Cranaus, and|7—Paus. 2, c; 18.——An Athenian philoso- 
first attempted to give the interpretation of/pher who wrote upon argiculture. Varro. 
dreams, and todraw omens. Some say, thatide R. R. 1. 

‘a deluge happened in hisage, [whichdestroy-| AtmpuHyLUrus, a soothsayer of Acarnania, 
ed the greater part of the inhabitants of/who [addressing Pisistratus in a fit of appa- 
Greece.] Justin. 2, c. 6. rently divine inspiration, encouraged him) to 

AMPHICTYONES, [the deputies of the cities} seize the sovereign power of Athens. Herodot. 
and people ef Greece, who represented their} 1, c. 62. 
respective nations in a general assembly.]) Ampuindmus and Anapivs, two brothers, 
This august assembly consisted of 12 persons;who, when Catana and the neighbouring ci- 
originally, sent {by the Ionians, Dorians, Per-j|ties were in flames, by an eruption from 
hebians, Beotians, Magnesians, Achzans,|mount Aitna, saved their parents upon their 
Phthians, Melians, Dolopians, /Enianians,jshoulders., The fire, as it is said, spared 
Delphians, and Phocians.] Other.cities in|them while it consumed others by their side ; 
process of time sent also some of their citi-j;and Pluto, to reward their uncommon piety, 
zens to the council of the Amphictyons, and/placed them after death in the island of 
in the age of Antoninus Pius, they were in-|Leuce, and they received divine honours in 
creased to the number of 30. They general-/Sicily. Val. Maz. 5,c. 4.—Strab. 6.—Ztal, 
ly met twice every year at Delphi, and some-| 14, v. 197.—Seneca. de Benef. 
times sat at Thermopyle. [This council] Ampxton, was asonof Jupiter, by An- 
‘was principally instituted, to unite together|tiope daughter of Nycteus, who had married 
the various Grecian communities in a com-|Lycus, and had been repudiated by him when 
mon band of amity, and make themjhe married Dirce. Amphion was born at 
mutually vigilant for the tranquillity and/the same birthas Zethus, on mount Citheron 
happiness of their common country. They|}where Antiope had fled to avoid the resent- 
were also the protectors of the Deiphic/ment of Dirce ; and the two children were 
oracle, the guardians of its treasures,}exposed in the woods, but preserved by a 
and adjudged all differences arising between|shepherd. vid. Antiope. When Amphion 
the Delphians and those who came to consult! grew up, he cultivated poetry, and made an 
the oracle.}|_ When the Phocians plundered/ uncommon progress in music. [Mercury was 
the temple of Delphi, the Amphictyons de-/his instructor in this art, and gave him'the 
clared war against them, and this war wasjlyre, by thesound of which he is said to have 
supported by all the states of Greece, and} made the stones move, and to have thusbuilt 
lasted 10 years. ‘The Phocians with their al-| with them the walls of Thebes. He was the 
lies, the Lacedemonians, were deprived of! first who raised an altar to this god.} Zethus 
the privilege of sitting in the council of the}and Amphion united to avenge the wrongs 
Amphictyons, and the Macedonians were}which their mother had suffered from the 
admitted in their place, for their services in|cruelties of Dirce. They besieged and took 
support of the war. About 60 years after,/Thebes, put Lycus to death, and tied his wife 
when Brennus, with the Gauls, invadedito the tail of a wild bull, who dragged her 
Greece, the Phocians behaved with such/through precipices till she expired. The 
courage, that they were reinstated in all their! fable of Amphion’s moving stones and raising 
former privileges. Before they proceeded to|the walls of Thebes at the sound of his lyre, 
business, the Amphictyons sacrificed an ox|has been explained by supposing that he per- 
tothe god of Delphi, and cut his flesh into|suaded, by his eloquence, a wild and uncivi- 
small pieces, intimating that union and una-|lized people tounite together and build a town 
nimity prevailed in the several cities which|to protect themselves against the attacks ot 
they represented. Their decisions were held|their enemies. Homer, Od. 11.—Afollod. 
sacred and inviolable, and even arms were} 3, c. 5 and 10—Paus. 6, c. 6, 1, 6. ¢. 20, J. 
taken up toenforce them. Paus. in Phocic./9, c. 5 and 17.—Profiert. 3, el. 15.— Ovid. de 
& Achaic—Strab. 8.—Suidas—Hesych—| Art. Am. 3, v. 323—Horat. 3, od. 11. Art. 


SE schin. Poet. v. 394.—Stat. Theb. 1, v. 10——[Ac- 
AMPHICLEA, atownot Phocis, where Bac-|cording to another and probably more cor- 
chus had atemple. . rect account, Amphion having seized the 


AMPHIDROMIA, a festival observed by pri-|crown of Thebes from Laius the father of 
vate families at Athens, the fifth day after/G:dipus, called the city Thebes in honour 
the birth of every child. It was customary|of his aunt by the mother’s side. Homersays 
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that in order to strengthen his usurped pow-|}which Vespasian transported to the square! 
er, he fortified —Thebes with a wall. Homerjin front of it. Itis said to have contained 
however says nothing of his skill in music,|87,000 spectators, to have been 5 years in 
or of his building the walls by means of his/building, and to have cost a sum equal to 10 
lyre. Pausanias and Pliny make himto have} millions of crowns. 12,000 Jews were em- 
acquired his musical reputation from his al-|ployed upon it, who were made slaves at the. 
Jiance with the family of Tantalus, whose|conquest of Jerusalem. Its magnificent ruins. 
daughter Niobe he married, and they both/still remain.—There are amphitheatres still 
say that he learned music in Lydia, and,}standing, in various degrees of perfection, at 
bringing it thence into Greece, was called the/several other places besides Rome. At Pola 
inventor of the Lydian mode.] A tamouslin Istria, at Mismes, at Arles, Bourdeaux, 
painter and statuary, son of Acestor of Gnos-|and particularly at Verona.—The place 
sus. Plin. 36, c. 10, where the gladiators fought was called Are- 
AMPHIPGOLES, magistrates appointed at|na, because it was covered with sand or saws ° 
Syracuse, by Timoleon, after the expulsion of/dust, to prevent the gladiators from sliding, 
Dionysius the younger. The ‘office existed]and to absorb the blood. } 
for above 300 years. Diod. 16. AMPHITRITE, daughter of Oceanus and 
AMPHIPOLIs, a town on the Strymon, be-/Tethys, married Neptune, though she had 
tween Macedonia and Thrace. An Athenian|niade a vow of perpetual celibacy. She had 
colony under Agnon, son of Nicias, drove the/by him Triton, one of the sea deities. She 
ancient inhabitants, called Edonians, from thejhad a statue at Corinth in the temple of Nep- 
country, and built a city, which they callec|/tune. She is often taken for the sea itself. 
Amphipolis, i. e. a town surrounded on all] Varro. de L. L. 4.—-Hesiod. Theog. 930.— 
sides, because the Strymon flowed all around] 4pollod. 3—Claudian de Rafit. Pros. 1, Va 
it. [D’Anville says, that it signifies atown]104.—Qvid, Met. 1, v. 14,.——One of the 
belonging to two countries, viz. Macedonia] Nereides. 
and Thrace. It was also called Ennea Ho-! Ampuitr¥on, a Theban prince, son of 
doi, or the nine ways; because Phyllis, who} Alczus and Hipponome. vid. Alcmena. 
had been deserted by Demophoon,made nine} AmPHOTERUS, was appointed commander 
journies here to watch for his return. It had|of a fleet in the Hellespont by Alexander, 
also other names, such as Myrica, Eion, the} Curt. 8, c. 1. 
town of Mars, &c. It is now called Jambo-| Ampurysus, a river of Thessaly, neav 
di.) It was the cause of many wars between|which Apollo, when banished from heaven, 
the Athenians and Spartans. Zhucyd.4, c.|fed the flocks of king Admetus. From this 
102, &c.—Herodot. 5, c. 126, 1. 7, c.114—I/circumstance the god has been called Am- 
Diod. 11, 1°, &&—C. Nepr. in Cim. hhryssius, and his priestess Amphryssia. 
AMPHIPYROS, a surname of Diana, be-] Ovid. At. 1, v. 580.—Lucan. 6, v. 367.— 
cause she carries a torc/ in doth her hands.| Virg. G. 3, v. 2. Ain. 6, v. 398. A river 
Sophocles in Trach. of Phrygia whose waters rencered women 
Amputs, a Greek comic poet of Athens.|liable to barrenness. Plin. 32, c. 2. i 
son of Amphicrates, contemporary with Pla-} Amp1a Laspiena Lex was enacted by T. 
to. Besides his comedies, he wrote other;Ampius and A. Labienus, tribunes of the 
pieces, which are now lost. Swidas.—Diog.|people, A. U. C. 663. It gave Pompey the 
AMPHISBENA, a two-headed serpent m/Great the privilege of appearing in triumphal 
the deserts of Libya, whose bite was veno-lrobes and with a golden crown at the Cir- 
mous and deadly. Lucan. 9, v. 719. censian games, and with the pretexta and a 
Ampuissa, or Issa, a daughter of Ma-|golden crown [inthe theatre, which mark of 
careus, beloved by Apollo, She gave her/distinction he used only once, Vell. Paterc. 2, 
name to [the chief city of the Locri Ozolz,|c. 40] 
now Salona, whence also the Sinus Crisseus} Amsancrus, alake in the country of the 
is now called the gulfof Salona,| Liv. 37, c.|Hirpini, at the east of Capua, whose waters 
5.— Ovid. Met, 15, v. 708.—Lucan. 3, v-172.Jare so sulphureous that they infect and de- 
AMPHISTIDES, a man so naturally desti-/stroy whatever animals come near the place. 
tute of intellects, that he seldom remember-}It was through this place that Virgil made . 
ed that he ever hada father. He wished tojthe fury Alecto descend into hell, after her 
learn arithmetic, but never could pomaprctanst visit to the upper regions. [It is now called 
beyond the number 5. Aristot. frrobl. 4, Mufiti.) Virg. Zin. 7, v. 565.— Cic. de Div. 
AMPHITHEATRUM, [an edifice ofan ellip-|1, c. 36. 
tical form, used for exhibiting combats of} Amoxivs, king of Alba, was son of Procas, 
gladiators, wild beasts, and other spectacles.jand youngest brother to Numitor. The 
‘The word is cerived from ou? and %c>9:1,|crown belonged to Numitor by right of birth ; 
from the spectators being so ranged as to see/but Amulius dispossessed him of it, and even 
equally well from every side. ‘lhe first du-|put to death his son Lausus, and consecrated 
rable amphitheatre of stone, was built by}his daughter Rhea Sylviato the service of 
Statilius ‘Taurus, at the desire of Augustus.|Vesta, to prevent her ever becoming a mo- 
‘The largest one was begun by Vespasian and/ther. Yet, in spite of all these “yee t 
completed by Titus, now called Coliseum|Rhea became pregnant by the god Mars, and ° 
from the Colossus or large statue of Nerolbrought forth twins, Romulus and Remus. 
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Amulius, who was informed of this, orderedj Amycras, son of Lacedemon and Sparta, 
the mother to be buried alive for violating the| built the city of Amyclz. His sister Eury- 
laws of Vesta, which enjoined perpetual chas-| dice married Acrisius king of Argos, by whom 
tity, and the two children to be thrown into/she had Danae. Paus.3, c. 1,1. 7, c. 18—— 
the*river. They were providentially saved|The master of a ship in which Czsar em- 
by some shepherds, or, as others say, by ajbarked in disguise. When Amyclas wished 
she-wolf ; and when they had attained the|to put back to avoid a violent storm, Czsar 
years of manhood, they put to death the usur-junveiling bis head, discovered hiniself, and 
per Amulius, and restored the crownto their|bidding the pilot pursue his voyage, exclaim- 
grandfather. Ovid. Fast. 3, v. 67.—Liv. 1.j}ed Casarem vehis, Cesarisque fortunam. 
¢.3 and 4.—Plut. in Romul—Flor 1, c. 1.—| Lucan. 5, v. 520. 
Dionys. Hal——A celebrated painter. Plin.| Amycus, son of Neptune, by Melia, or Bi- 
35, c. 10. E thynis according to others, was king of the 
{AmpsXGas, a river of Africa, forming the} Bebryces, He was famous for his skill in the 
boundary between Mauretania Czsariensis|management of the cestus, and he challenged 
and Numidia, and falling into the sea, to thejall strangers to a trial of strength. V\hen 
east of Igilgilis or Jigel. Ona branch of it stood}the Argonauts in their expedition stopped on 
Cirta the capital of Numidia. The modern|his coasts, he treated them with great kind- 
name is Wad-il-Kibir, i. e, the Great River.]jness, and Pollux accepted his challenge, and 
Amyci Portus, [a harbour on the Thra-|killed him when he attempted to overcome 
cian Bosphorus, north of Nicopolis and south|him by fraud. 4pollon. 2. Argon.—Theocrit. 
of the temple of Jupiter Urius. Here Amy-|Jd. 22.— Apollon. 1, ¢.9. 
cus, an ancient king of the Bebryces was slain} Am*¥pDown, a city of Pzonia, in Macedonia, 
in combat with Pollux. His tomb was cov-|[upon the Axius,] which sent auxiliaries to 
ered, according to some, with a laurel, and!/Priam during the Trojan war. Homer. Il. 2. 
hence they maintain that the harbour wasal-| AmymONnE, daughter of Danaus and Euro- 
so called Daphnes Portus. Arrian, however,}pa, married Enceladus, son of /&gvptus, 
speaks of a harbour of the insane Dafhne,;whom she murdered the first night of 
near this, which no doubt has given rise to|her nuptials. She wounded a satyr with an 
the mistake. ] arrow which she had aimed at astag. The 
Am¥cLa, a daughter of Niobe, who, with|satyr pursued her, and even attempted to of- 
her sister Melibeexa, was spared by Diana,|fer her violence, but Neptune delivered her. 
when her mother boasted herself greater than| It was said, that she was the only one of the 
Diana. Paws. 2, c. 22.——~Homer says that|50 sisters who was not condemned to filla 
all the daughters perished. /. 24. vid. Ni-|leaky tub with water in hell, because she had 
obe The nurse of Alcibiades. been continually employed, by order of her 
Amy¥cia, [a town of Italy, said to havelfather, in supplying the city of Argos with 
been peopled from Amycle in Laconia. Its|water in a great drought. Neptune saw her 
situation has not been clearly ascertained,|in this employment, and was enamoured of 
though it is supposed to have been betweenjher. He carried her away, and in the place 
Terracina and Caieta.] Theinhabitants were|where she stood, he raised a fountain, by 
strict followers of the precepts of Pythagoras,|striking a rock. The fountain has been call- 
and therefore abtained from flesh. TThey/ed Amymone. She had Nauplius by Nep- 


were [compelled to abandon their dwellings, 
from the number of serpents which infested 
them,] which they thought impious to de- 
stroy, though in their own defence. Pin. 8, 


©. 29. Once a false report prevailed in Amy-|golis into the lake of Lerna. Ovid. 


cle, that the enemies were coming to storm 
it; upon which the inhabitants made a law, 


tune. Propert. 2, el. 26, v. 46.—Apollod. 2. 
— Strab. 8.—Paus. 2, c. 37.— Ovid. Amor. 1, 
v. $15.—Hygin. fab. 169. A fountain and 
rivulet of Peloponnesus, flowing ety Ar- 

ev. 25 


v. 240. : 
AmynTAs Ist, was king of Macedonia af- 


{which prohibited any person from reporting|ter his father Alcetas. His son Alexander 
the approach of an enemy,] and when the murdered the ambassadors of Megabyzus, 
enemy really arrived, no one mentioned it, or for thei wanton and insolent behaviour to the 
took up arms in his own defence, and the town! ladies of his father’s court. Bubares, a Per- 
was easily taken. From this circumstance/sian general, was sent with an army to re- 
the epithet of zacite has been given to Amy- venge the death of the ambassadors ; but in- 
cle. taeda to others it was so called stead of making war, he married the king’s 
from the prevalence of the Pythagorean sys- daughter, and defended his possessions. Jws- 
tem there, which recommended silence.] Virg. tin. 7, c. 3.—Herodot. 5, 7 and 8——The 
LEN, 10, ¥.564,—Sil. 8, v. 329 ———[A city of second of that name was son of Menelaus, 
Laconia, south-west of Sparta, and near it,]'and king of Macedonia, after his murder of 
built by Amyclas. Castor and Pollux were|Pausanias. He was expelled by the Illyrians 
born there. The country was famous for;and restored by the Thessalians. He made 
dogs. Apollo, called Amyclzus, hada rich'war against the Illyrians and Olynthians, 
and magnificent temple there, surrounded)[with the assistance of the Lacedxmonians, | 
with delightful groves. Paus. 3, c. i*—'and lived toa great age. His wife Eury- 
Stat. Theb. 4, v.223.—Strab. 8.—Virg. G.8, dice, conspired against his life; but her 
v- 345.—Qvid. de Art. Am. 2; v. §. snares were seasonably discovered by one of 
A? 
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his daughters by a former wife. He hadjment of a vow. It was his intention to hav 
Alexander, Perdiccas, and Philip, Alexan-|introduced among his countrymen the civili- 
der the Great’s father, by his first wife; and|zation and worship ot Greece, but his death 
by the other he had Archelaus, Aridzus, andjunhappily frustrated this design. He was 
Menelaus. He reigned 24 years ; and soon af- distinguished for his wisdom, his temperance, 
ter his death, his son Philip murdered all _his|his ingenious sayings, and for the manly ener- 
brothers, and ascended the throne. Jus-igy of his language. Two epistles bearing 
tin. 7,c. 4 and 6.—Diod. 14, &c. C. Wep. Whis name have come down tous, but they are 
Plut. in Pelopid———There is another king|generally considered as spurious. He is said 
of Macedonia of the same name, but of his|to have added the second fluke tothe anchor, 
life few particulars are recorded in history./and to have invented the potter’s wheel.} 
——A man who succeeded Dejotarus, in the; The name of Anacharsis is become very fa- 
kingdom of Gallogrecia, After his death it/miliar to modern ears, by that elegant, valu- 
became a Roman province under Augustus.|able, and truly classical work of Barthelemi, 
Strab. 12——One of Alexander’s officers./called the travels of Anacharsis. Herodot. 
-———Another officer who deserted to Darius,|4, c.46, 47 and 48.—P/ut. in Conviv.—Cic 
and was killed as he attempted to seize! Tusc. 5, c. 32-—Strab. 7. 
Egypt. Curt.3,c. 9———A sonof Antiochus,} Anacium, a mountain in Attica, with a 
who withdrew himself from Macedonia, be-|temple sacred to the Anaces. Polyen. 1, c. 
cause he hated Alexander. An officer in/21. 
Alexander’s cavalry. He had two brothers} Awacriton, a famous lyric poet of Teos, 
called Simias and Polemon. He was accus-|in Ionia, highly favoured by Polycrates, and 
ed of conspiracy against the king, on account|Hipparchus son of Pisistratus. He was of a 
of his great intimacy with Philotas, and.ac-/lascivious and intemperate disposition, much 
quitted. Curt. 4, c. 15, 1.6, c. 9,1. 8, c. 12.'given to drinking. His odes are still extant, 
——A Greek writer who composed severalland the uncommon sweetness and elegance. 
works quoted by Athenzus 10 and :2,  jof his poetry have been the admiration of 
AMYNTIANUS, an historian in the age oflevery age and country. He lived to his 85th 
Antoninus, who wrote a treatise in commenda-|year, and after every excess of pleasure and 
tion of Philip, Olympias, and Alexander. debauchery, choked himself with a grape 
Amyricus Campus, a plain of Thessaly.|stone and expired. Plato says, that he was 
Polyb. 3. descended from an illustrious family, and that 
AmystIs, a river of India falling into the/Codrus, the last king of Athens, was one of 
Ganges. [Mannert makes this river to belhis progenitors, His statue was placed in the 
the same with the Patterea, near the modern|citadel of Athens, representing him as an 
a J of Hurdwar. Mannert. Anc. Geogr.jold drunken man, singing, with every mark 
vol. 5. p..93.] Arrian in Indic. of dissipation and intemperance, Anacreon 
AmyYTHAON a son of Cretheus king of Iol-/flourished532 B. C. [Very few of the compo- 
chos, by Tyro. He married Idomene, by|sitions which usually go under his name are to 
whom he had Bias and Melampus. Atter/be ascribed to Anacreon. ‘The fragments col- 
his father’s death, he established himself in}lected by Ursinus, with a few others, seem to 
’ Elis, with his brother Neleus, and re-esta-/be his most genuine productions.] _The best 
blished or regulated the Olympic games.—leditions of Anacreon are, that of Maittaire, 
Melampus is called Amythaonius, from his|4to. London 1725, of which only one hundred 
father Amythaon. Virg. G.3, v.550.--Diod.|copies were printed, and the very correct 
4. Anollod. 1.—Homer. Od. 11. one of Barnes, 12mo, Cantab. 1721, to which 
Amytis, a daughter of Astyages, whom|may be added that of Brunck, 12mo. Argen- 
Cyrus married. Cresias,——A daughter of|tor, 1786, [and that of Fischer, Lips. 1790, 
Aerxes, who married Megabyzus, and dis-/Svo. This last deserves in fact to be ranked 
graced herself by her debaucheries. before all the others.] Paus. 1, c. 2; 25.—= 
AnXcks or ANACTES, a name given to|Strab. 14,-#lian. V. H. 9, c. 4.—Horat. 
Castor and Pollux among the Athenians.lefod. 14, v. 20.—Plin. 7, c. 7.—Herodot, 3, ¢, 
Their festivals were called Anaceia, Plut,|121. ’ : 
in Thes. Cic. NV. D. 3, c. 21. Awactoria and ANACTORIUM, a town of 
ANACHARSIS, a Scythian philosopher,/Epirus, [north of Leucadia, at the entrance 
{was the son of a Scythian chief by a native|of the Sinus Ambracius. It is now called 
of Greece, and flourished about 600 years B.| Vonizza.]_ It was founded by a Corinthian 
C. He was entrusted with an embassy to|colony, and was the cause of many quarrels 
Athens, in the first year of the 47th Olympiad,|/between the Corcyreans and Corinthians.— 
592 B. C., He soon became intimate with|Augustus carried the inhabitants to the city 
Solon and the principal citizens at Athens,lof Nicopolis, after the battle of Actium, 
and was the first stranger upon whom the] Stra. 10—TZhucyd. 1, c. 55.—Plin. 4, c. 1, 1. 
Athenians conferred the right of citizenship.|5, c. 29.—An ancient name of Miletus. 
After the death of Solon he left Athens, and} ANnapyomENE, a valuable painting of Ve- 
travelled into other countries. On his returninus, represented as rising from the sea, b 
to Scythia, he was slain with an arrow level-|Apelles. Augustus bought it, and placed it 
led at him by the king’s own hand, whilelin the temple of J. Casar. The lower part 
performing sacred pie to Cybele, in fulfill-Jof it was a little defaced, and there were 
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found uo painters in Rome able to repair it./philosophy. He applied himself to astrano- 
| Plin, 35, c. 10. my, was acquainted with eclipses, and pre- 
ANAGNIA, now Anagni, the capital of the/dicted that one day a stone would fall from 
‘Hernici in Latium. [It is 36 miles east of|the sun, which it is said really fell into the 
Rome.] Virg. 4n. 7, v. 684.—Strab, 5.—TItal.|river ASgos. Anaxagoras travelled into E- 
| Serv. 392. gypt for improvement, and used to say that 
ANAGoGIA, a festival celebrated by the/he preferred a grain of wisdom to heaps of 
‘people of Eryx in Sicily, in honour of Venus.jgold. Pericles was in the number of his pu- 
iBhan. V. H.1, c. 15. H. A.4, c. 2. pils, and often consulted him in matters af 
__Awaitis. a goddess of Armenia, The/state ; and once dissuaded him from starving 
virgins who were consecrated to her service,|himself to death; [Several doctrines are as- 
esteemed themselves more dignified by pub-|cribed to Anaxagoras which might seem to 
lic prostitution. The festivals of the deity]indicate no inconsiderable knowledge of na- 
were called Sacarum Festa ; and when they|ture : such as, that the wind is produced by 
were celebrated, both sexes assisted at thejthe rarefaction of the air ; that the rainbow 
ceremony, and inebriated themselves to suchjis the effect of the reflection of the solar rays 
a degree that the whole was concluded by a|from a thick cloud, placed opposite to it like 
scene of the greatest lasciviousness and in-|a mirror ; that the moon is an opaque body, 
temperance. They were first instituted byjenlightened by the sun, and inhabited, &c. 
Cyrus, when he marched against the Saczx,| With these, however, strange and absurd no- 
and covered tables, with the most exquisite/tions are found intermingled, for which evi- 
dainties, that he might detain the enemy by|dently we are indebted, not to the philoso- 
the novelty and sweetness of food to which/pher but to the writers who profess to state 
they were unaccustomed, and thus easily de-|his opinions. ‘There must have been either 
stroy them. [The Romans under Antony./gross misconception or wilful misrepresenta-~ 
plundered the temple of this goddess in Aci-|tion ontheir part. They make him maintain 
lisene, a district of Armenia Major, in the an-/that the sun was a flat circular mass of hot 
gle between the northern’ and southern|iron, somewhat larger than the Peloponnesus ; 
branches of the Euphrates, on which occa-jand that the stars were formed from stones 
sion her statue of massy gold was carried off| whirled from the earth by violent circumvo- 
and broken to pieces.}]_ Strab. 11.——Diana| lution of its surrounding ether.] He was ac- 
was also worshipped under this name by the|cused of impiety, and condemned to die ; but 
Lydians. lin. 33, c. 4. {he ridiculed the sentence, and said it had long 
__AwnXPHE, [one of the Sporades, north-east|been pronounced upon him by nature. Be- 
of Thera. It wassaid to have been made tojing asked whether his body should be carried 
rise by thunder from the bottom of the sea,|into his own country, he answered, no, as the 
in order to receive the Argonauts during ajroad that led to the other side of the grave 
storm, on their return from Colchis. The} was as long from one placeas the other. His 
meaning of the fable evidently is, that the is-}scholar Pericles pleaded eloquently and suc- 
land was of volcanic origin. A temple wasjcessfully for him, and the sentence of death 
erected here to Apollo Zgletes or dazzling,|was exchanged for banishment. In prison, 
in commemoration of the event.—The issand/the philosopher is said to have attempted to 
is now called WVanjp:hio.} square the circle, or determine exactly the 
ANAPHLYSTUS, a small village of Atticaj/proportion of its diameter _to the circumfer- 
near the sea, called after an ancient hero ofjence. When the people of Lampsacus asked 
che same uame,who wasson of Trozen, [Now him before his death, whether he wished any 
Elimos.] thing to be done in commemoration of him: 
AnApus, a riverof Epirus. Zhucyd, 2,c.| Yes, says he, let the boys be allowed to play 
32.——-Of Sicily, near Syracuse. Jd. 6, c.96.jon the anniversary of my death. This was 
_ Awas, ariver of Spain, [now, the Guq-|carefully observed, and that time dedicated 
liana, fromthe Arabic, MVudi-na, i.e. the|to relaxation, was called Anaxagoreia. He 
river Ana.] died at Lampsacus in his seventy-second 
Awnaugus, a river of Thessaly, near thejyear, 428 B. C. His writings were not much 
foot of mount Pelion, where Jason lost one ofjesteemed by his pupil Socrates. Diog. jn 
nis sandals. Caltim. in Dian, A river of| Vita —Plut. in Nicia && Pericl_—Cic. Acad. 
Troas near Ida, Coluts. Q.4, c. 23—TZuse. 1, c. 43. [Hnfield’s 
Awax, a son of Ceelus and Terra, father| Hist. Phil. Vol. 1, p. 161.)—A statuary ot 
o Asterius, from whom Miletus has been call-| Aigina, Paws, 5, c. 23 An orator, dis- 
ed Anactoria. Paus. 1, ¢. 36,1: 7, c. 2. ciple toSocrates. Diog.——A sonof Echea- 
ANAXAGORAS succeeded his father Me-|nax, who, with his brothers Codrus and 
rapenthes on the throneof Argos—A Cla-|Diodorus, destroyed Hegesias, tyrant of E.- 
somenian philosopher, son of Hegesibulus,|phesus. ~ : 
lisciple to Anaximenes, and preceptor to| ANAXxANDER, of the family of the He- 
‘Euripides and Pericles, to whom some add|raclidz, was sou of Eurycrates, an king of 
socrates and Themistocles, but the latter}Sparta. ‘The second Messenian war began 
vas born several years before the Philoso-|in his reign, in which Aristomenes so egregi- 
gher.] He disregarded wealth and honours,| ously signalized himself—Plut. in Apiofiho~ 
9 indulge his ee meditation andj Paus. 3. c. 3, 1. 4, ¢. — 16,—— 
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ANAXANDRIDES, son of Leon, and father|I. 7, c. 167.—~Hal——A comic writer, g4 
to Cleomenes 1st, and Leonidas, was king of|bout the 100 olympiad. 
Sparta. By the order of the Ephori, he di-| AnaxILIpgs, wrote some treatises con- 
vorced his wife, of whom he was extremely|cerning philosophers, and mentioned that 
fond, on account of her barrenness ; and he|Plato’s mother became pregnant by a phan- 
was the first Lacedzmonian who had twojtom of the god Apollo, from which circum- 
wives. Herodot.1. 5 and7.— Piut. in Apofih.|stance her son was called the prince of wis- 
1—Paus. 3,c. 3, &c.——A son of Theopom-|dom. Diog.in Plut. 
pus. Herodot.8, c. 131. A comic poet} ANAXIMANDER, a Milesian philosopher, 
of Rhodes in the age of Philip and Alexander.|the companion and disciple of Thales. [Ma- 
He was the first poet who introduced love-|thematics and astronomy were greatly indebt- 
adventures-upon the stage. He was of suchjed to him. He framed a connected series 0 
a passionate disposition that he tore to pieces|/zeometrical truths and wrote a summary of 
ail tis compositions which met with no suc-|his doctrine. “He was the first who under- 
cess, He.composed 65 plays, of which tenj/took to delineate the surface of the earth, 
obtained the prize. Some fragments of hisjand mark the divisions of land and water 
poetry remain in Athenzus. . He was starv-jupon an artificial globe. The invention of the 
ed to death by order of the Athenians, for|sun-dial is also ascribed to him. This, how- 
satirizing their government. .4ristot.3, Rhet.|ever, is probably incorrect. He believed that 
AwaxaRcuus, a philosopher of Abdera,|the stars are globular collections of air ancl 
one of the followers ef Democritus, and the/fire, borne about in, their respective spheres, 
friend of Alexander. When the monarchjand animated by portions of the Divinity ; 
had been wounded in a battle, the philosopher|that the earth is a globe in the midst of the 
ointed to the place adding, that is humanluniverse ana stationary ; that the sun is 28 
Blood, and not the blood of a god. Thefree-|times larger than the earth. He died at the 
dom of Anaxarchus offended Nicocreon, ty-lage of 64. B.C. 547.] Cic. Acad. est. 4, 
rant of Cyprus, at Alexander’s table, and the|c. 37.— Diog. in Vit—Plin. 2,c.79. [Enfield 
tyrant, in revenge, seized the philosopher af-| Hist. Phil. Vol. 1, p. 155.) He had a son 
ter the death of Alexander, and pounded him|who bore hisname. Strad. 1. 
in astone mortar with iron hammers. He} ANnaxIMENES, a philosopher, son of Era- 
bore this with much resignation, and exclaim-|sistratus, and disciple of Anaximander, whom 
ed, ‘“‘ Pound the body of Anaxarchus, for thou|he succeeded in-his. school. He said that the 
dost not pound his soul.” Upon this, Nico-Jair was the cause of every created being, and 
creon threatened to cut out his tongue, and A-{a self-existent divinity, [that all minds are 
naxarchus bit t off with his teeth, and spit it/air; that fire, water and earth proceed from 
out into the tyrant’s face. Ovid. in 15. v.jit by rarefaction or, condensation ; that the 
§71.—Plut. in Symp. 7—Diog. in Vita.—|sun and moon are fiery bodies, whose form is: 
Cic. in Tusc. 2,.¢. 22. that ofa circular plate.] He considered the 
ANAZARETE, a girl of Salamis, whoso ar-jearth asa plain, and the heavens asa solid: 
rogantly despised the addresses of Iphis, alconcave sphere, on which the stars were fix- 
youth of ignoble birth, that the lover hungjed like nails, an opinion prevalent at that 
himself at her door. She saw this sad spec-|time, and from which originated the proverb, 
tacle without emotion or pity, and was chang-|t! £1 ovpav@ eumecors what if the heavens should 
edintoastone. Ovid. Met. 14, v. 748. fall? to which Horace has alluded, 3-Qd. 3, v. 
ANAXENOR, amusician, whom M. Antony|7. He died 504 years B. C. Cic. Acad. Quest. 
greatly honoured, and presented with the tri-|4, c. 37, de Nat. D.1,c. 10. Plut. Ph, [En- 
bute of four cities. _Strab. 14. eld Hist. Phil. Vol. 1, p.156:] Plin. 2, c. 
__ ANAXxIBIA, a sister of Agamemnon, mo-|76.——A native of Lampsacus, son of Aris- 
ther of seven sons and two daughters by Nes-|tocles. He was pupil to Diogenes the Cynic, 
tor. Pays. 2, c. 29.——A daughter of Bias,|[and Zoilus who railed against Homer, ] and 
brother to the physician Melampus. She/preceptor to Alexander the Great, [in rhe- 
married Pelias, king of Folchos, by whom she|toric,} of whose life, and that of Philip, he 
had Acastus, and four daughters, Pisidice,|wrote his history. When Alexander, in 
Pelopea, Hippothoe, and Alceste. 4follod./fit of anger, threatened to put to death all the 
ie 9. inhabitants of Lampsacus, because they had 
ANAxIDAMUS, succeeded his father Zeuxi-|maintained a long siege against him, Anaxi 
damus on the throne of Sparta. Paus. 3, c.|menes was sent by his countrymen to ap 
Gel 4,-C,,15. pease the king, who, as soon as he saw him, 
Awnaxixas and AnaxYLaus, a Messenian,|swore he would not grant the favour he was 
tyrant of Rhegium. He took Zancle, and|goig to ask. Upon this, Anaximenes 
was so mild and popular during his reign,!zed the king to destroy the city and inslav 
that when he died, 476 B. C- he left his in-/the inhabitants, and by his artful request the 
fant sons to the care of one of his servants,|city of Lampsacus was saved from destruc 
and the citizens chose rather to obey a slavejtion. Besides the life of Philip and his 
than revolt from their benevolent sovereign’s|he wrote an history of Greece in 12 book 
children, Justin. 3, c. 2—Paus. 4, ¢. 23, l.Jall now lost. His nephew bore the sam 
§, Cc. 26.<=Lhucyd. 6, pos ahs 6, c. 23,|name, and wrote an account of ancient paint 
§ ; ~, 
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thgs. Paus. 6, ¢. 18—Val. Max. 7, c.3.| ANCHIALR, a City on the sea-coast of Bili- 
Diog. in Vit. cia. Sardanapalus, the last king of Assyria, 
_ ANAxIPOLIS, acomic poet of Thasos. Plin.{built it. ‘The founder was buried here, [and 
14,¢.14. . had a statue upon his tomb, of a man in the 
_ ANAxIPPUS, a comic writer, in the age ofjact of clapping his hands, with an Assyrian 
Demetrius. He used tosay, that philosophers|inscription to this effect, ‘‘ Sardanapalus the 
were wise only in their speeches, but fools in]son of Anacyndaraxes, built Anchialus ‘and 
their actions. Athen. Tarsus in one day ; but do thou, O stranger, 

Awaxis, a Beeotian historian, who wrotejeat and drink and sport, since the rest of hu- 
an history down to the age of Philip son of|man things are not worth this,” i. ¢. a clap of 
Amyntas. Diod. 15. the hands. Arrian, 2.¢. 5.] 

[Awazansus, a city of Cilicia Campes-} ANcHIXLus, a god of the Jews 4s some 
tris, situate on the river Pyramus, at somejsuppose, in MMartial’s epigrams, 11 ep. 95. 
distance from thesea. The adjacent terri- I"the term according to Scaliger is incorrect- 
tory was famed for its fertility. By a decree/ly written by Martial, and is compounded of 
of the Roman senate it was allowed to as-| Chai and dah, i.e. fer Dewm viventem. 
sume the name of Czsarea in acknowledg-|/This was also the name of a city in Thrace, 
ment of the privileges conferred upon it byjon the Euxine, south-west of Hxmi-extre- 
Augustus. It was afterwards called succes-} ma.—Another in Epirus.] 
sively Justinopolis and Justinianopolis, inhon-| ANcHIMOLIvus, a Spartan general sent a- 
our of the emperors Justin and Justinian, It} gainst the Pisistratidz, and killed in the ex- 
was the birth-place of Dioscorides'and Op-|pedition. Herodot. 5, c. 63. 
pian, The Turks call it 4in-Zerbeh.] [Axcis Portus, a name given to the 

Ancxus, theson of Lycurgusand Antinoe,}port of Onchesmus in Epirus, by the Ro- 
was in the expedition of the Argonauts. He}mans.] 
was at the chase of the Calydenian boar, in} _Ancuisgs, a son of Capys by Themis; 
which he perished. Aygin. fab. 173, and|daughter of Mus. He was of such a beauti- 
248,.— Ovid, Met. 8. ‘The son of Neptune} ful complexion, that Venus came down from 
and Astypalza. He went with the Argo-|heaven to mount Ida, inthe fori of a nymph, 
hauts, and succeeded Tiphys as pilot of the|to énjoy his company. ‘The goddess became 
ship Argo. He reigned in Ionia, where he|pregnant, and forbade Anchises ever to men- 
married Samia, daughter of the Mzander,|tion the favours she had received, on pain of 
by whom he had four sons, Perilas, Enudus,| being struck with thunder. ‘The child which 
mene Alithersus, and one daughter called] Venus brought forth, was called Aineas ; he 

-Parthenope. (Orfiheus Argon. )—He was once] wa3 educated as soon as born by the nymphs 
told by one of his servants, whom he pressed] of Ida, and, when of a proper age, was intrust- 
with hard labour in his vinevard, that he ne-|jed to the care of Chiron the centaur. When 
ver wouid taste of the producé of his vines.| Troy was taken, Arichises was become so in- 
He had already the cup inhis hand, and call-|firm that neas, whom the Greeks per- 
ed the prophet to convince him of his false-|mitted to take away whatever he esteemed 
hood ; when the servant, yet firm in his pre-|most, carried him through the flames _upon 
diction, uttered this well known proverb, his shoulders, and thussaved his life. He ac- 

TToAka perasu meres Ain xas yeikeG axpov: companied his sonin his voyage towards ita- 
Multa cadunt inter calicem suprremaquelabra.|ly, and died in Sicily in the 80th year of his 
And that very moment Anceus was toldjage. He was buried on mount Eryx, by /E- 
that a wild boar had entered his vineyard ;|neas, and Acestes king of the country, and the 
upon which, lie threw down the cup, and ran|anniversary of his death was afterwards cele- 
to drive away the wild beast. He waskilledjbrated by his son and the ‘Trojans, on his 
in the attempt. tomb. Some authors have maintained that 

ANCALITES, a people of Britain, [near the| Anchises had forgot the injunctions of Venus, 
Atrebatii, and Sebabiy a clan of that nation,|and boasted at a feast, that he enjoyed her 
Baxter supposes them to have been thejfavours on mount Ida, upon which he was 
herdsmen and shepherds of the Atrebatii, and/killed with thunder. Others say, that the 
to have possessed those parts of Oxfordshire| wounds he received from the thunder were 
and i ay ole iers thost proper for pas-|not mortal, and that they only weakened and 
turage.] Ces. Bell. G. 5, c. 21. disfigured his body. Virgil, in the 6th book 

AncuEemO us, ason of Rhetus, king of the|of the Aéneid, introduces him in the Elysian 
Marrubii in Italy, ravished his mother-in-law,| fields, relating to his son the fates that were 
Casperia, for which he was éxpelied by _his/to attend him, and the fortune of his descend- 
fattier, He fled to ‘Tarnus, and was killed by{ants, the Romans. vid. AEneas. Virg. /En. 
Pallas, son of Evander, in the wars of AZneas| 1, 2, &c.-—Hygin. fab. 94, 254, 260, 270.— 
against the Latins. Virg. 4n. 10, v. 889, | Hesiod. Theog. v. 1010.—Apollod, 3.— Ovid. 

ANCHISITES, a Wind which blows trom| Mast, », v. 34—Homer. Il. 20. & Hymn. in 
Anchisa, a hatbourof Epirus. Cic. ad Attic.| Vener —Xenofih. Cyneg. c. 1.—Dionys. Hal. 
7, ep. 1. Dionys, Hal. 1, de Antig. Rom.—Pausanias. 8, c. 12, says, 

ANCHESMUS, a mountain of Attica, where|that Anchises was buried at the foot of a 
Jupiter Anchesmius had a statue. [now Agios| mountain in Arcadia, which, from him, has 


Georgeos or Mount St. George.| tbeen called Anchisia, 
; 51% 
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ANCHISIA, & Mountain of Arcadia, at the|shores of the Adriatic. pe was famous for its 
bottom of which was a monument of Anchises.|purple dye, which yielded only to that of 
Paus. 8, c. 12 and 13. Pheenietgs The harbour was greatly improv- 

ANCHOA, a town near the mouth of the Ce-|ed by the emperor Trajan, in commemora- 
phissus, [in Boeotia,] where there is a lake of|tion of which service an arch was erected to 
the same name. Strad. him on the mole, which still remains. An- 

Ancuora, [vid. Nicza.] cona is atthe present day a flourishing trad- 

AncHURUS, a son of Midas, king of Phry-|ing town and retains its ancient name.] Near 
gia, who sacrificed himself for the good of his}this place is the famous chapel of Loretto, 
country, when the earth had opened and/supposed by monkish historians to have been 
swallowed up many buildings. ‘The oracle/brought through the air by angels, August 
had been consulted, and gave for answer, that} 10, A. D, 1291, from Judea where it was a 
the guif would never close, if Midas did not|cottage, inhabited by the virgin Mary. The’ 
throw into it whatever he had most precious.| reputed sanctity of the place has often brought 
‘Though the king had parted with many things} 100,000 pilgrims in one day to Loretto. Péin. 
of immense value, yet the gulf continued open,}3, c. 13.—ZLucan. 2, v. 402.—TItal. 8, v. 437. 
till Anchurus, thinking himself the most pre-| Ancus Marttus, the 4th king of Rome, 
cious of his father’s possessions, took a tender| was grandson to Numa, by his daughter. 
Jeave of his wife and family, and leaped into|{Hisname Ancus was derived from the Greek 
the earth, which closed immediately over his}¢4x#», because he had a crooked arm which 
head. Midas erectedthere an altar of stones|he could not stretch out to its full Jength.} 
to Jupiter, and that altar was the first object} He waged a successful war against the La- 
which he turned into gold, when he had re-|tins, Veientes, Fidenates, Volsci, and Sabines, 
ceived his fatal gift from the gods. This/joined mount Janiculum to the city by a 
unpolished lump of gold existed still in the}bridge, and enclosed the Aventine mount 
age of Plutarch. Plut.in Paraill. within the walls of the city. He extended 

ANCILE and AwncYLE, a sacred shield,|the confines of the Roman territories to the 
which, according to the Roman authors, fell}sea, where he built the town of Ostia, at the 
from heaven in the reign of Numa, when the} mouth of the Tiber. He inherited the valour 
Roman people laboured under a pestilence.|of Romulus with the moderation of Numa. 
Upon the preservation of this shield depended] He died, B. C. 661, after a reign of 24 years, 
the fate of the Roman empire, and therefore]and was succeeded by Tarquin the elder. 
Numa ordered 11 of the same size and form| Dionys. Hal. 3, c. 9—Liv.1, c. 32, &e— 


to be made, that, if ever any attempt was 
made to carry them away, the plunderer 
might find it difficult to distinguish the true 
one. ‘They were made with such exactness, 
that the king promised Veterius Mamurius, 
the artist, whatever reward he desired, vid. 
Mamurius, They were kept in the temple 
of Vesta, and an order of priests were chosen 
to watch over their safety. These priests 
were Called Salii, and were twelve in num- 
ber ; they carried every year, on the first of 
March, theshields ina solemn procession 
round the walls of Rome, dancing and singing 
praises to the god Mars. ‘This sacred festi- 
val continued three days after, during which 
every important business was stopped. It 
was deemed unfortunate to be married on 
those days, or to undertake any expedition, 
and Zacitws in 1 Hist.c. 90, has attributed 
the unsuccessful campaign of the emperor 
Otho against Vitellius, to his leaving Rome 
during the celebration of the Anciliorum fes- 
tum. ‘Dhesetwo verses of Ovid explain the 
origin of the word Ancile, which is applied to 
these shields ; 

Addque ancile vocat, quod ab omni parte re- 

cisum est, 
Qudque notes oculis, angulus omnis abest ; 
fast. 3, v. 377, &c. 


flor. 1, c. 4.—Virg. 4En. 6, v. 815. ; 

{[Anc¥yra, acity of Galatia, west of th 
Halys. According to Pausanias, it was found- 
ed by Midas, and the name was derived from 
an anchor which was found here and preserv- 
ed in the temple of Jupiter. This city was 
greatly enlarged by Augustus, and under Ne- 
ro, was styled the metropolis of Galatia. It 
is now called by the Turks Angouri, and by 
the Europeans, Angora, and is the place 
whence the celebrated shawls and hosiery 
made of goats hair were originally brought. 
Near this place Bajazet was conquered and 
made prisoner by ‘Timur, or, as the name is 
commonly though incorrectly written, Ta- 
merlane. | 

ANDABAT#, Certain gladiators whofought 
blindfolded, whence the proverb, Andabata- 
rum more to denote rash and’ inconsiderate 
measures. [The name comes from the Greek 
avasarai, because they fought in chariots or on 
norseback.] Cic. 7, ad Kamil. ep. 10. 

ANDANIA, a city of Arcadia, where Aris- 
tomenes waseducated. Pauws.4,c.1,&c. It 
received its name from a gulf of the same 
name. Jd.4,,6. 3.40 

ANpDECAvI [or ANDEs, a people of Gaul, 
east of the Namnetes and north of the Liger, 
or Loire. Their capital was Juliomagus, now 


Varro. de L. L.5, c.6.—Val. Max. i, c.1.—|Angers. Ces. B. G.2, 35.] 


Juv. 2, v. 124.— Plut. in Num.—Virg, in. 
8, 664.—Dionys. Hal. 2.—Liv. 1, c. 20. 


ANDES, a village of Italy, near Mantua, 
where Virgil was born, hence heis called 


Ancon and Ancona, atown of Picenum,|.4ndinus. Ital. 8, v. 594. [But Ruperti reads 
built by the Sicilians, witha harbour inthe Aonio. | 
form of a crescent or elbow, (ayy) on the! AnpocipEs, an Athenian orator, son of Leo-» 
aac , 
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goras. He lived inthe age of Socrates the/established on condition that AEgeus sent year- 
hilosopher, and was intimate with the mostly seven boys and seven girls from Athens to 
| oslinae men of his age. He was often ban- Crete to be devoured by the minotaur. wid, 
ished, but his dexterity always restored him|Minotaurus. The Athenians established fes- 
to favour. Plut. has written his life im 10/tivals by order of Minos, in honour of his son, 
orat. Four of his orations are extant. [vidjand called them Androgeia. Hygin. fab. 41‘ 
Antiphon.] Diod. 4,.—-Vir. Ain. 6, v. 20.—Paus. :, c. 1 
_ Anpomitis, a river of India, falling intojand 27.—Apollod. 2, c. 5,1.3,c. i and 15.— 
the Ganges. Arrian. [According to D’An-| Plut. m Thes. 
ville, the modern Sonn-sou. vid, Sonus.] ANDROGYNE, 2 fabulous nation of Africa, 
{AnpRaMitrium, vid Adramyttium.] —_|beyond the Nasamones. Every one of them 
-_ ANDREAS, a Statuary of Argos. Pazs. 6,|bore the characteristics of the male and fe- 
ic. 16. A man of Panormus, - who wrote|male sex ; and one of their breasts was that 
n account of allthe remarkable events that/of a man, and the other that of a woman. Lz- 
had happened in Sicily. then. A son offeret. 5, v. 837.—Plin. 7, c. 2. 
he Peneus. Part of Beeotia, especially where] ANpRoMAcur, a daughter of Eetion, king 
rchomenos was built, was called ndreis|of Thebes in Cilicia, married Hector son ot 
after him. Paus. 9, c. 34, &c. Priam king of Troy, by whom she had Astya- 
ANDRICLus, a mountain of Cilicia [Tra-!nax. ,She was so fond of her husband, that 
chea, north of the promontory Anemurium,]/she even fed his horses with her own hand. 
Strab. 14. During the Trojan war she remained at home 
{[Anprtvs,] a river of Troas falling intojemployed in her domestic concerns. Her 
the Scamander. lin, 5, c. 27. parting with Hector, who was going to a bat- 
ANpDRIscuUS, a man who wrote an history/tle, in which he perished, has always been 
‘of Naxos. Athen. 1——A worthless person|deemed the best, most tender and pathetic of 
called Pseudophilipifiws,on account of thelike-jall the passages in Homer’s Iliad, She re- 
ness of his features to king Philip. He incit-|ceived the news of her husband’s death with 
d the Macedonians to revolt against Rome,j/extreme sorrow; and after the taking of 
‘and was conquered and led in triumph by/‘froy, she had the misfortune tosee her only 
Metellus, 152 B.C. or. 2, c. 14. son Astyanax, after she had saved him from 
AnprobBius, a famous painter. Pin, 35,)/the flames, thrown headlong from the walls 
12) of the city, by the hands of the man whose 
_ANDROCLEA, a daughter of Antipcenus of|father had killed her husband.—( Senec. in 
“hebes. She, with her sister Alcida, sacri-] road.) Andromache, in the division of the 
ced herselfin the service of her country,|/prisoners by the Greeks, fell to the share of 
iwhen the oracle had promised the victory to|Pyrrhus, who treated her as his wife, and 
her countrymen, who were engagedin a warjcarried her to Epirus. He had by her three 
lagainst Orchomenos, ifany one of noble birth}sons, Molossus, Pielus and Pergamus, and af- 
devoted himself for the glory of his nation./terwards repudiated her. After this divorce 
Antipeenus refused to do it, and his daughters/she married Helenus son of Priam, who, as 
cheerfully accepted it, and received great|herself, was a captiveof Pyrrhus. She reign- 
honours after death. Hercules, who fought}ed with him over part of the country, and be- 
ion the side of Thebes, dedicated to them the/came mother by him of Cestrinus. Some 
image of alioninthe templeof Diana. Paus,)say that Astyanax waskilled by Ulysses, and 
by Fi ge Euripides says that Menelaus put him~to 
AnprocLipEs, a voble Theban who de-|death. omer. I/.6, 22 and 24.—Q. Calad. 
ended the democratical, against the encroach-|1.— Virg. din. 3, v. 456.—Aygin. fab. 123.— 
nents of the oligarchical power. He was kill-| Dares. PAryg.— Ovid. Am. 1, el. 9, v. 35. 
ed by one of his enemies. A sophist in the} Zyist. 5, el. 6, v. 43—Apollod. 3, c. 12— 
age of Aurelian, who gave an account of phi-| Paws. 1, c. 11. 
losophers. ANDROMACHUS, an opulent person of Si- 
AwnprocLus, a son of Codrus, who reigned|cily, father to the historian Timaus [and 
in Jonia, and took Ephesus and Samos. Pazs.|founder of ‘Tauromenium.] Diod. 16, He 
ye 'c.'2. . assisted ‘Timoleon in recovering the liberty of 
Anpropimus, vid. Andromadas. the Syracusans——A genera] of Alexander, 
Anpropus, a slave known and protected|/to whom Parmenio gave the government of 
in the Roman circus, by a lion whose foot he|Syria. He was burnt alive by the Samaritans. 
ad cured. Gell. 5, c. 15. Curt. 4,c.5 and “——[A brother-in-law of Se- 
AnpDROGEUs, sonof Minos and Pasiph2,|lencus Cailinicus. A traitor who discover- 
was famous for his skill in wrestling Heljedtothe Parthians all the measuresof Cras- 
overcame every antagonist at Athens, and/sus, and on being chosen guide, led the Ro- 
became such a favourite of the people, that}man army into a situation whence there was 
‘AEgeus king of the country grew jealous of his|no mode of escape. } A poet of Byzantium. 
popularity, and caused him tobe assassinated: ——A physician of Crete in the age of Nero, 
as he was going to Thebes. Some say that!{he was physician to the emperor, and in- 
he was killed by the wild bull of Marathon. ventor of the famous medicine, called after 
Minos declared waragainst Athens torevenge him Zheriaca Andromachi,|——A sophist of 
the death of his son, and peace was at last re- Naples, in the age of Dioclesian. 
: §3 
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ANDROMADAS, or ANDRODAMUS, a Native 
of Rhegium, who made laws for the [people 
of Chalcis in Macedonia.] Aristot. 

ANDROMEDA, a daughter of Cepheus, king 
of Ethiopia, by Cassiope. She was promised 
in matriage to Phineps, her uncle, when 
Neptune drowned the kingdom, and sent a 
sea monster to ravage the country, because 
Cassiope had boasted herself fairer than Ju- 
no and the Nereides. ‘The oracle of Jupiter 
Ammon was consulted, and nothing could 
stop the resentment of Neptune, if Andro- 
meda was not exposed to the sea monster. 
She was accordingly tied naked on a rock, 
and at the moment that the monster was go- 
ing to devour her, Perseus, who returned 
through the air from the conquest of the Gor- 
gons, saw her, and was captivated with her 
beauty. He promised to deliver her and de- 
stroy the monster, if he received her in 
marriage as a reward for his trouble. Ce- 
pheus consented, and Perseus changed the sea 
monster intoa rock, by showing him Medu- 
sa’s head, and untied Andromeda and mar- 
ried her. He had by her many children, a- 
mong whom were Sthenelus, Anczus, and 
Electryon. The marriage of Andromeda 
with Perseus was opposed by Phineus, who 
after a bloody battle was changed into a stone 
by Perseus. Some say that Minerva made 
Andromeda a constellation in heaven after her 
death. vid. Medusa, Persens—Hygin. tab. 
64.—Cic. de Nat. D. 2, ©. 43.—Afollod. 2. c. 
4,—Manil. 5, v. 533.—Propert. 3, el. 21. 
According to Pliny. 1. 5, c. 31, it was at Jop- 
pain Judza that Andromeda was tied toa 
rock, He mentians that the skeleton of the 
huge sea monster, to which she had been ex- 
posed, was brought to Rome by Scaurus and 
carefully preserved. The table of Andro- 
meda and the sea monster has been explain- 
ed, by supposing that she was courted by the 
captain of a ship, who attempted to carry her 
away, but was prevented by the interposition 
of another more faithful lover. 

ANDRON, aman set over the citadel of Sy 
racuse by Dionysius. Hermocrates advised 
him to seize it and revolt from the tyrant, 
which he refused todo. Vhetyrant put him 
to death for not discovering that Hermocrates 
had incited him to rebellion. Poly@n. 5, ¢.| 
2s A man of Ha'icarnassus who composed 
some historical works. Péut. in Thes, A 
native of Ephesus, who wrote an account of 
the seven wise men of Greece. Diog. 

Anpronicus Livius. vid. Livius. 

ANDRONICUS, a peripatetic philosopher of; 
Rhodes, who flourished 59 years B.C. He 
was the first who published and revised the 
works of Aristotle and ‘Theopbrastus. His 

eriphrase is extant, the best edition of which 
is that of Heinsius, 8vo. L. Lat. 1617. Plut. 
in Syll. A Latin grammarian, whose life 
Suetonius has written. Av astronomer of 
Athens, who built a marble octagonal tower 
in honour of the cight principal winds, on the 
top of which was placed a Triton with a stick 
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in his hand, painting always to theside whence 
the wind blew. 

ANDROPHAGI, a savage nation of Euro- 
pean Scythia. Herodot. 4, c. 18,103... 

AxDrRopompus, a Theban who killed 
a in single combat by fraud. Paua. 

6. ABE 

ANDROS, anisland in the Aigean sea, known. 
by the different names of Epagris, Antandros,. 
Lasia, Cauros, Hydrusia, Nonagria. It re- 
ceived the name of Andros from Andros son 
of Anius, one of its kings, who lived in the, 
time of the Trojan war, [and the name of 
Antandros i. e. for one man, from its having 
been given as his ransom by Ascanius the. 
son of /Bneas, when taken prisoner by the 
Pelasgians. It is still one of the most fertile 
and pleasant of the Grecian isles, and water- 
ed with numerous springs, whence one of its 
ancient names Hydrusia. Its modern name 
is Andro. ‘The chief town of the island was 
likewise called Andros.) Ovid. Met. 13, v. 
648.—Virg. den. 3, v. 80. Juv. 3, v. 70.— 
Plin. 2, c- 103. Mela, 1 and 2. 

NDROSTHENES, a governor of Thessaly, 
who favoured the interest of Pompey. He 
was Conquered by J. Czsar. Ces. 3, Belli. 
Civ. c. 80 A-statuary of Thebes. Paws. 
10, c.19———A geographer in the age of A- 
lexander. ; 

AnpDROTION, a Greek, who wrote a his- 
tory of Attica, and a treatise on agriculture. 
Plin—FPaus. 10, c. 8. 

ANEMOLIA, acity of Phocis, afterwards 
called Hyampolis, [now Jambol.] Strab. _ 

ANGELION, a Statuary, who made Apollo’s 
statue at Delphi. Paus. 2, c. 32. ' 

ANGITES, a river of Thrace, falling into 
the Strymon, [above Amphipolis.] Herodot. 
7, c. 133. y ir? 

ANGLI, a people of Germany [at the base 
of the Chersonesus Cimbrica, in the country 
answering now tothe north-eastern part of 
the Dutchy of Holstein. From them the 
English have derived their name. ‘Phere is 
still at the present day in that quarter, a dis- 
trict called Angeln. Tacit. Germ. 40.—vid. 
Saxones.] . 

ANGRUS, a river of Illyricum, [pursuing a 
northern course, according to Herodotus, and 


joining the Brongus, which flows into the 


anube.] Herodot. 4, c. 49. ; 

ANGUITIA, a wood inthe country of the - 
Marsi, between the lake Fucinus and Alba. 
[The name is derived, according to Solinus, 
from a sister of Circe who dwelt in the vi-- 
cinity. It is now Silva d’Albi. The Marsi, 
especially those of them who dwelt near this 
wood, are said by the ancient writers to have. 
possessed power over serpents, and never to © 
have been injured by them.] Si. 8—Virg. © 
Ln. 7, Vv. 759. 

Ania, a Roman widow, celebrated for her 
beauty. One of her friends advised her to — 
marry again. No, saidshe, if I aman 
as affectionate as my first husband, I shall be 
apprehensive for his death ; and ifthe is bad... 
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why have him, after such a kind and indul-/from Carthage, which Jarbas had besieged, 
Bent one ? land came to Italy, where Eneas met her, a8 
Anic&tus, afreedman who directed the|he walked on the banks of the Tiber, and 
education of Nero, and became the instru-:gave her an honourable reception, for the kind- 
ment of his crimes, Swet.in Ver. inesses she had shown him when he was at 
Antcta, a family at Rome, which in the/Carthage. Lavinia, the wife of ASneas, was 
flourishing times of the republic, produced jealous of the tender treatment which was 
many brave and illustrious citizens ——A re- shown to Anna, and meditated her ruin. Anna 
lation of Atticus. C. /Vefios. was apprized of this by her sister in a dream, 
Anicius Gaus, triumphed over the Il-/and she fled to the river Numicus, of which 
lyrians and their king Gentius, and was pro-|she became a deity, and ordered the inhabi- 
pretor of Rome, A. U. C. 585. A consul:tants of the country to call her 4nna Peren- 
with Corn. Cethegus, A. U. C. 594. Pro-jna, because she would remain for ever under 
bus, a Roman consul in the fourth century,/the waters. Her festivals were performed 
famous for his humanity. with many rejoicings, and the females often, 
Anicrvs, [a river of Triphylia in Elis, tolin the midst of their cheerfulness, forgot their 
the north of Lepreum. Near this river was/natural decency. They were introduced in- 
a cavern, called the cave of the nymphs Ani-ito Rome, and celebrated the 15th of March. 
grides or Anigriades, and it was pretended; The Romans generally sacrificed to her, to 
that any person who had a complaint of thelobtain a long and’ happy life ; and hence the 
skin, might be cured, if, after having sacrificed|words Annare and Perennare. Some have 
tothe nymphs and rubbed his body well, he;supposed Anna to be the’moon, yuia mensi- 
swam overthe Anigrus. The river in fact bus impleat annum ; others call her Themis, 
‘would seem to have possessed some mineral/or Io, the daughter of Inachus, and some- 
roperties, as Pausanias and Strabo speak of|times Maia. Another more received opinion 
an unpleasant smell emitted from it, which|maintains, that Anna was an old industrious 
the latter states was perceptible at the dis-|}woman of Bovillz, who, when the Roman po- 
tance of 20 stadia. The natives however ac-pulace had fled from the city to mount Sacer, 
counted for the smell by a tradition that Chi- brought them cakes every day; for which 
ron or some one of the centaurs washed in|kind treatment the, Romans, when peace was 
the stream the wounds which Hercules hadjre-established, decreed immortal honours to 
inflicted, and that the water was hence infect-|her whom they called Perenna, ab fereninitate 
ed with the poison of the Hydra—Paus, 5,|cultus, and who, as they supposed, was be- 
c. 5.—Strab, a come one of their deities. Ovid. Fast 3, v. 
Anio and Aniewn, now the Teverone, a|659, &c.—Sil. 8, v.73.—Virg. AEn. 4, °v. 9, 
river of Italy, flowing through the country of|20, 421, and 500. : 
Tibur, and falling intothe river Fiber, about} Awna Comnina, a princess of Constan- 
three miles north of Rome. It receives its/tinople, knownto the world for the Greek 
name, as some suppose, from Anius a king ofjhistory, which she wrote, of her father Alexi- 
Etruria, who drowned himself there when hejas emperor of the east. ‘Fhe character of 
could not recover hisdaughter, who had been|this history is not very high -for authenticity 
carried away. [This river is celebrated forjor beauty of composition ; the historian is lost 
its beautiful cascades at the town of Tibur,|in the daughter : and instead of simplicity of 
or Tivoli.) Stat. 1. Sylv. 3, v. 2.—Virg.|style and narrative, asGibbon says, an elabor- 
En. 7,¥. 653.—Strab. 5.—Horat. 1, od. 7, v.jate affectation of rhetoric and science betrays 
43.—Plut. de Fort. Rom. in every page the vanity of a female author, 
_ Awntrokcis, a city of Spain, near which a|[and yet it forms an useful contrast to the de- 
battle was fought between Asdrubal and the|grading and partial statements of the Latin 
Scipios. [Strabe calls it Conistorgis, a namejhistorians of the time ] The best edition of 
given to it from its being among the Conil, as] Anna Comnena, is that of Paris, folio, 1651. 
Anitorgis was ape toit, from itsbeing near}; Annaus, a Roman family which was 
the Anas. Strab. 3. Liv. 25, c. $2.| subdivided into the Lucani, Senecz, Floris, 
~ Antus, the sun of Apollo and Rhea, was} &c. 
king of Delos, and father of Andrus. Hehad| AnnXxes, a chronological history which 
Se Dorispe three daughters, Oeno, Spermo,|gives an account of all the important events 
and Elais, te whom Bacchus had given theljof every year in a state, without entering into 
power of changing whatever they pleased in-/the causes which produced them. ‘Fhe an- 
to wine, corn, and oil. When Agamemnon|nals of ‘Vacitus may be considered in this light. 
went to the Trojan war, he wished to carry|In the first ages of Rome, the writing of the 
them with him to supply hisarmy with pro-jannals was one of the duties and privileges of 
visions ; but they complained to Bacchus,|the high-priest; whence they have been called 
whochanged them intodoves. Ovid. (Met.|Annales Maximi, from the priest Pontifea: 
13, v. 642.—Dionys. Hal. 1.—Diod. 5.—Virg.| Maximus, who consecrated them, and gave 
Zin. 3, v. 80. them as truly genuine and authentic. [The 
Awwa, a goddess, in whose honour the Ro-| Annales Maximi consisted of 80books. ‘They 
‘mans instituted festivals. She was, according|were most of them destroyed in the burning 
tosome, Anna the daughter of Belus and sis-|of the city by the Gauls. After the time of 
ter of Dido, who after her sister’s death, fled!Sylla, the pontifices seem to have dropt the 
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custom of compiling annals, Several private|the united forces of the consuls Scipio and 
persons, however, as Cato, Pictor, Hortensius,/Sempronius. After wintering in Cisalpine 
and Tacitus, composed historial accounts of|Gaul and drawing over to his cause the great- 
Roman affairs, which from their similarity|/er part of its inhabitants, he invaded Etruria. 
to the former they likewise styled Annals.] {Here at the lake Trasimenus he defeated 

ANNALIS LEX settled the age at which,|with great slaughter the consul Flaminius,} 
among the Romans, a citizen could be ad-!and soon after met the two consuls C. Teren- 
mitted to exercise the offices of the state./tius and L. Aimilius at Cannz. His army 
This law originated in Athens, and was in-jconsisted of 40,000 foot and 10,000 horse, 
troduced in Rome. - |when he engaged the Romans at the celebrat- 

ANNIANUS, a poet in the age of Trajan. . {ed battle of Canne. The slaughter was sp 

ANNIBAL, a celebrated Carthaginian ge-igreat, thatno less than 40,000 Romans were 
neral, son of Amilcar. He was educated in|killed, and the conqueror made a bridge with 
his father’s camp, and inured from_his early |the dead carcasses ; and as a sign of his vic- 
years to the labours of the field. He passedjtory, he sent to Carthage three bushels of 
into Spain when nine years old, and at the/gold rings which had been taken from 5630 
request of his father, took a solemn oath he/Roman knights slain in the battle. [Annibal 
never would be at peace with the Romans.|has been censured for not immediately march- 
After his father’s death, he was appointed|ing to Rome after this victory. So consum- 
over the cavalry in Spain: and some. time|mate a commander, however, as he undoubt- 
after, upon the death of Asdrubal, he was in-|edly was, could scarcely have neglected doing 
vested with the command of all the armies|this, had he not been influenced by some pow- 
of Carthage, though not yet in the 25th year/jerful motive which delayed his approach to 
of his age. In three years of continual suc-|the capital. It is very probable that he felt 
cess, he subdued all the nations of Spain which |the necessity of giving his soldiers some re- 
opposed the Carthaginian power, and took/pose after so hard fought a battle, and was 
Saguntum after a siege of eight months. ‘Vhe|conscious that they were in no condition im- 
city was in alliance with the Romans, and its|/mediately to take the field against fresh and 
fall was the cause of the second Punic war,jdesperate opponents. Besices, the check 
which Annibal prepared to support with all|which he had received at Spoletum in Um- 
the courage and prudence of a consummate|bria, must have taught him how ill-fitted his 
general. He levied three large armies, one of/army was for the operations of a siege.] The 
which he sent to Africa, he left another in|delay of Annibal gave the enemy spirit and 
Spain, and marched at the head of the third|boldness, and when at last he approached the 
towards Italy. ‘This army some have calcu-jwalls of Rome, he was informed that the piece 
lated at 20,000 foot and 6,000 horse ; others{of ground on which his army then stood, was 
say that it consisted of 100,000 foot and 20,000|selling at a high price in the Roman forum. 
horse, Liv. 21, c.38. He came to the Alps/After hovering for some time round the city, 
which were deemed almost inaccessible, andjhe retired to Capua, where the Carthaginian 
had never been passed over before him but by |soldiers soon forgot to conquer in the pleasurés 
Hercules, and after much trouble gained thejand riot of this luxurious city, “From that cir- 
top in nine days. IHeconquered the unciviliz -|cumstance it has been said, and with proprie- 
ed inhabitants that opposed his passage, andjty, that Capua was a Cannz to Annibal. Af- 
after the amazing loss of 0,000 men, made|terthe battle of Cannz the Romans became 
his way so easy, by softening the rocks with|more cautious, and when the dictator Fabius _ 
fire and vinegar, that even his armed ele-}Maximus had defied the artifice as well asthe 
phants descended the mountains without dan-|valour of Annibal, they began to look for bet- 
ger or difficulty, where a man, disencumber-|ter times. Marcellus who succeeded Fabius 
ed of his arms, could not walk before in safety.|in the field, first taught the Romans at Nola, 
[Annibal, according to the best authorities, |that Annibal was not invincible. After many 
passed into Italy over the Cottian Alps. vid.jimportant debates in the senate, it was de- 
Alpes. The manner in which this passage is|crced, that war should be carried into Africa, 
said to have been effected by him, is rejected |to remove Annibal from the gates of Rome ; 
by many authors as fictitious, Polybius is aJ-|and [Publius Cornelius Scipio, the son of him 
together silent on the subject. Pliny, itis true,|who commanded the Romans at the battle of 
‘makes mention of the quality of venegar|Ticinus,| who was the first proposer of the 
avove alluded to, but whence conld Annibal|plan, was empowered to put it into execution. 
lave procured a sufficient supply for his pur-| When Carthage saw the enemy on her caasts, 
pose '—After having crossed the Alps, the/she recalled Annibal from Italy: and. that 
Carthaginian commander was opposed by.the/great general is said to have left with tears 
Romans as soon as he entered upon the plains|in his eyes, a country, which during sixteen 
of Italy, the first battle was fought on thelyears he had kept under continual alarms, 
banks of the Ticinus, the consul P. Corn. Sci-jand which he could almost call his own. He 
pio commanding the Romans. Victory de-jand Scipio met near Carthage, and aftera 
clared for the Carthaginians, and Scipio was|parley, in which neither would give the pre 
compelled to leave the field severely wound-|terence to his enemy, they determined to come 
ed. Asecond battle was fought on the banks|to a general engagement. The battle was» 
of the Trebia, in which Annibal conqueredjfought near Zama: Scipio made a great 
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slanghter at the enemy, 20,000 were Killed,|every senator was bathed in tears far the 
and the same number made prisoners. Anni-| misfortunes of the country, Annibal defendetl 
bal, after he had lost the day, fled to Adru-|himself by saying, that in him, who had been 
metum, and soon after this decisive battle,|bred all his life in a camp, ought to be dis- 


the Romans granted peace to Carthage, on 
hard conditions. [Annibal’s credit, however, 
was not destroyed among his countrymen by 
the issue of this battle. He was employed by 
them in some other military operations, un- 
tilthe Roman Senate refusing to deliver up 
the hostages while he was suffered to re- 
Main at the head of the army, he was com- 
elled to lay down hiscommand. After this 
€ was employed in a civil capacity, and dis- 
_ played as great abilities here as he had done 
i military affairs, He regulated the finan- 
ces, corrected abuses, exposed various frauds, 
and would eventually have proved of more 
real service to his country than he had been 
while leading her armies, had not this bold 
and honest line of conduct, rendered: him so 
‘unpopular that he was coinpelled to leave 
Africa. At Tyre he was received with the 
‘greatest distinction. [hence he passed to 
Antiochus at Antioch, and urged him tomake 
war on the Romans. Annibal’s advice to 
the monarch was, that Italy should be made 
the seat of war, forthe conducting of which 
he offered his services, Antiochus, however, 
distrusting his sincerity, adopted a different 
plan of operations, was conquered, and the 
‘surrender of Annibal was stipulated as one of 


pensed with all the more polished feelings of 
a capital. He was sc apprehensive for his 
safety, that when he was in Bithynia, his 
house was fortified like a castle, and on every 
side there were secret doors which could 
give immediate escape if his life was ever at- 
tempted. When he guitted Italy, and em- 
barked on board a vessel for Africa, he so 
strongly suspected the fidelity of his pilot, 
who told him that the lofty mountam 
which appeared at a distance was a promon- 
tory of Sicily, that he killed him on the spat; 
and when he was convinced of his fatal error, 
he gave a nagnificent burial to the man whom. 
he had so falsely murdered, and called the 
promontory by his name [Pelorus.] _ The. 
labours which he sustained, and the incle- 
mency of the weather to which he exposed 
himself in crossing the Alps, so weakened 
one of his eyes, that he ever after lost the use 
ofit. “Che Romans have celebrated the hu- 
imanity of Annibal, who, after the battle of 
Cannz, sought the body of the fallen consui 
[£milius] amidst the heaps of slain, and han- 
oured it with a funeral becoming the dignity 
of Rome. He performed the same friendly 
offices to the remains of Marcellus and Tib. 
Gracchus, who had fallen in battle. He of- 


the conditions of peace. He escapedhoweverjten blamed the unsettled measures of his 
to Prusias king of Bithynia, whom he incited|couatry ; and when the enemy had thrown 
‘to make war on Eumenes king of Pergamus.|into his camp the head of his brother Asdru- 
Eumenes complaining to the Romans, the|bal, who had been conquered as he came from 
latter sent an embassy to Prusias, and among|Spain with a reinforcement into Italy, Anni~ 
other things, demanded that Annibal should/bal said that the Carthaginian arms would 
be delivered up. A party of soldiers, in con-}no longer meet with their usual success. Ju- 
Sequence of this order, were sent to seize An-| venal, in speaking of Annibal, observes, that 
nibal,] who, when he heard that his house/the ring which caused his death madea due 
was besieged on every side, and all means of} atoneinent to the Romans for the many thou- 


escape fruitless, took a dose of poison, which 
he always carried with him in a ring on his 
finger, and as he breathed his last, exclaimed, 
Solvamus diuturnd curd pofiulum Romanum, 
guando mortem senis exprectare longum cen- 
set. He died in his 70th year, according to 
some, about 182 years B.C. That year was 
famous for the death of the three greatest 
"sea of the age, Annibal, Scipio, and Phi- 
Jopemen. ‘The death of so formidable a ri- 
he was the causeof great rejoicings in Rome ; 
uf 


¢ had always been a professed enemy to the 
oman name, and ever endeavoured to de- 
stroy its power. If he shone in the tield, he 
also distinguished himselfby his studies. He 
was taught Greek by Sosilus a Lacedemo- 
nian, and he even wrote some books in thai 
language on different subjects. It is remark- 
able, that the life of Annibal, whom the Ro- 
mans wished so many times to destroy by 
perfidy, was never attempted by any one of 
his soldiers or countrymen. He made him- 
self asconspicuousin the goverament of the 
state, as at the head of armies, and though his 
bi reproached him with the rudeness of 
aughing in the a ee yenate, while 


jsand rings which had been sent to Carthage 
after the battle of Cannz, Annibal, when in 
Spain, married a woman of Castulo. The 
Romans entertained such a high opinion of 
him asa commander, that Scipio who con- 
quered him, calls him the greatest generat 
that ever lived, and gives the second rank to 
Pyrrhus the Epirot, and places himself the 
next to these in merit and abilities, tis 
plain that the failure of Annibal’s expedition 
ii Italy did not arise from his neglect, but 
rom that of his countrymen, who gave him 
no assistance 3 far trom imitating their ene- 
mies of Rome, who even raised in one year 
118 legions to Past the formidable Cartha- 
ginian. Livy has painted the character of 
Anuibal like an encuny, and it is much to be 
lamented that this great historian has withheld 
the tribute due to the merits and virtues of 
the greatest of generals, C. ep, in vitd—~ 
Liv. 21, 22, &c.—Plut.in Flamin, &c.—Jus- 
tin, 32, & 4—Sil, Ital, 1, &—Afpian— 
Horus 2 and 3.—Polyb.—Diod—Juv. 10, v- 
159, &c. Val, Max.—Horat.4, Od x, Apod. 
16.——The seri of the great Annibal, was 
isent by Himilce to Lilybzum, which was be- 
a”? 
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sieged by the Romans, to keep the Sicilians|of the Epicnemidian Locri. Herod. 7, c* 
in their duty. Polyd. 1——A Carthaginian} 216.] : , 
general, son of Asdrubal, commonly called of| ANsER, a Roman poet whom Ovid, Zrist. 
Rhodes, above 160 years before the birth of!3, el. 1, v. 425, calls bold and impertinent. 
the great Annibal. Justin.19,c. 2.—Xenofih.| Virgil and Propertius are said to have play- 
Hist. Grec A son of Giscon, and grand-jed upon his name with some degree of severi- 
son of Amilcar, sent by the Carthaginians to|ty. 
the assistance of A®gesta, a town of Sicily.| AnsrBarit, a people of Germany. Taci. 
He was overpowered by Hermocrates, an ex-| dun, 13, c. 55. 
jled Syracusan. Justin. 22 and 253. A| Awnrazas, a king of Scythia, who said that 
Carthaginian, surnamed Senior. He wasjthe neighing of a horse was far preferable to 
conquered by the consul, C. Sulpit. Pater-|the music of Ismenias, a famous musician who 
culus, in Sardinia, and hung on a cross by his/had been taken captive. Pizz?. 
countrymen for his ill success. Anraus, a giant of Libya, son of Terra 
Annicisrts, [a philosopher of Cyrene, dis-|and Neptune. He was so strong in wrestling, 
ciple of Aristippus. He so far receded from|that he boasted that he would erect a temple 
the doctrine of his master, asto acknowledge|to his father with the skulls of his conquered 
the merit of filial piety, friendship, and pa-jantagonists. Hercules attacked him, and as 
triotism, and to allow that a wise man might|he received new strength from his mother as 
retain the possession of himself in the midstjoften as he touched the ground, the hero lift- 
of external troubles; but he inherited soled him up in the air, and squeezed him to 
much of his frivolous taste as to value him-|death in his arms, wcan. 4, v. 598.—Stat. 
self upon the most trivial accomplishments,|6. Zeb. v. 893.—Juv. 3, v. 88: {A gover- 
particularly upon his dexterity in being able|nor of Libya and Aithiopia under Osiris.] 
to drive a chariot twice round a course in the} [ANT#£OPOLIS, a city of Thebais on the 
same ring. Enfield. Hist. Phil. Vol. 1, p.jeastern side of the Nile, named after An- 
196.] teus. It.is called now Kau-il-Kubdbara.} 
Anno and Hanno, a Carthaginian gene-| AnTaGOras, a Rhodian poet, much ad- 
ral conquered in Spain by Scipio, and sent to|mired by Antigonus. One day as he was 
Rome. He was son of Bomilcar, whom An-|cooking some fish, the king asked him whe- 
nibal sent privately over the Rhone to con-|ther Homer ever dressed any meals when he 
uer the Gauls. Liv. 21, c. 27. A Car-|was recording the actions of Agamemnon ? 
thaginian who taught birds to sing ‘* Anno is| And do you think, replied the poet, that he 
a god,” after which he restored them to their/ever inquired whether any individual dressed 
native liberty ; but the birds lost with their/fish in his army? Plut. Symp. S Apoph. 
slavery what they had been taught. lian.) AntTa.ctipas, of Sparta, son of Leon, was 
V. Hult. lib. c. 30. {A Carthaginian com-|sent into Persia, where he made a peace with 
mander sent forth to plant colonies on the] Artaxerxes very disadvantageous to his coun- 
Atlantic coast of Africa. He is supposed by|try, by which, B. C. 387, the Greek cities of 
Mannert to have discovered as far as the|Asia became tributary to the Persian mo- 
4th degree of north latitude. The samewri-|narch. Paus.9, c. 1, &c-—Diod. 14.—Plut. 
ter makes him to have been a little prior tojin Artax. 
the time of Herodotus. According to Dod-|_ AntanpRos, now St. Dimitri, [a city of 
well, however, he lived in the age of Alexan-|Troas on the north side of the gulf of Adra- 
der or alittle after; and according to Vossius,|myttium. The Cimmerians are said to have 
shortly after the Trojan war. Hanno wrote|possessed it for a century, and to have made 
an account of his discoveries in the Punic lan-|it their place of arms. According to Servius. 
guage, which was translated into Greek./it was founded by inhabitants of Andros, 
any consider the whole work as devoid of/driven from their island by a sedition. Some 
authenticity, and ascribe it toa Sicilian Greek ;|place it at the foot of Mount Ida.] Strad. 13. 
Mannert, however, successfully defends its|—Méela, 1, c. 18. 
credibility. It was first published by Fro-| AwrEerus PusLius was appointed over 
ben, 1533, and afterwards in Hudson’s Geo-|Syria by Nero. He was accused of sedition 
graph. Vet, Scriptores Greci minores 169*.—|and conspiracy, and drank poison, which 
Mannert. Anc, Geogr. Vol. 1, p. 47.] operating slowly, obliged him to open his veins. 
Another banished from Carthage for taming] Zacit. An. 13, &c. 
a lion for his own amusement, which was in-| ANTEMNA, a city of the Sabines [at the 
terpreted as if he wished to aspire to sove-|confluence of the Anio and Tiber]  Virg. 
reign power. Plin. 8, c. 16.—This name|/£n. 7, v.631. Dionys, Hal. 
was common to. many Carthaginians, who] AnTinor, a Trojan prince related 
signalized themselves among their country-|Priam. It is said that during the Trojan wary 
men during the Punic wars against Rome,|he always kept a secret correspondence wit 
and in their wars against the Sicilians. Zév.|the Greeks, and chiefly with Menelaus and 
26, 27, &c. , |Ulysses. In the council of Priam, Homer in- 
Anopaa, [a mountain of Greece, part of|troduces him as advising the Trojans to re~ 
thechain of Oeta. ‘A small pass in this moun-|store Helen, and conclude the war. Head- 
tain, called by the same name, formed a com-|vised Ulysses to carry away the Trojan pal- 
munication between Thessaly and the country!ladium, and encouraged the Greeks to make 
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the wooden horse, which, at his pessuasion, 22,——[ A town of Palestine, calied also A- 
_-was brought into the city of Troy by a breach|grippias, on the sea coast to the south-west 


made in the walls. 


meas has been accus-jof Gaza. Herod gave it the second name in 


ed of being a partner of his guilt ; and the|honour of Agrippa. It is now called Daron. 


night that Troy wastaken, they had a num-| St 


“ber of Greeks stationed at the doors of their 


rab. 4,—Plin. 4, c. 7.) 
ANTHELA, a town near [the straits of 


houses toprotect them from harm. [After|Thermopvliz, and watered by the Asopus, | 
the destruction of his country,. Antenor leda|near which Ceres and Amphictyon had a 
colony of Heneti, a people of Paphlagonia, in-|temple. Herodot. 7, ©. 176. 


to Italy, near the mouth of the Po, where, 


_ expelling the Euganei from their possessions, of 


he settled in them and founded Patavium or 
Padua. 
in the Trojan war, and displayed much val- 


Anruiimts, [one of the names of the island 
Samos.]  Strad. 10. 
AnTHEMus, a city of Macedonia [to the 


His children were also concerned|north- east of ‘Phessalonica.] 


ANTHEMUSIA, acity of Mesopotamia, [to 


our against the Greeks. ‘Their names were)the south-east of Samosata, and just below 
Polybius, Acamas, Agenor, and according to|Fdessa. The name was derived from the 
others, Polydamas and Helicaon. Liv. 1, c.|Macedonian city Anthemus.] Strad. 


1—Plin 3, c. i3.—Virg. Aen. 1, v. 242 — 


ANTHENE, a town of [Cynuria in Argolis.] 


Tacit. 16, c. 21—Homer, Il. 3, 7, 8, 11.—|Thucyd. 5, c. 41. 


Ovid. Met. 13.—Dictys. Cret. 5—Dares. 


ANTHERMUS, a Chian sculptor, son of 


Pahryg. 6—Strab. 13—Dionys. Hal: 1— Miceiades, and grandson to Malas. [His 
Paus. 10, c. 27——A Cretan who wrote a\sons Bupalus and Anthermus] made a statuc 


history of his country. &/iaz. 

AnTEROS, (a¥7 and «ows,) a son of Mars 
and Venus. He was not, as the deriva- 
tion of his name implies, a deity that presided 
over an opposition to love, but he was the 

od of mutual love and of mutual tenderness. 

enus had complained to Themis, that her 
son Cupid always continued a child, and was 
told that if he had another brother, he would 
grow up ina short space of time, As soon 
as Anteros was born, Cupid felt his strength 
increase, and his wings enlarge ; but if ever 
his brother was at a distance from him, he 
found himself reduced to his ancient shape. 
From this circumstance it is seen, that return 
of passion gives vigour to love. Anteros had 


of the poet Hipponax, which caused univer- 
sal laughter, on account of the deformity of 
its countenance. The poet was so incensed 
upon this, and inveighed with so much bitter- 
ness against the statuaries, that they hung 
themselves, according to the opinion of some 
authors. in. 36, c. 5. 

ANTHES, a native of Anthedon, who first 
invented hymns. Put, de Mus. 

ANTHESPHORIA, festivals celebrated in Si- 
cily, in honour of Proserpine, who was car- 
ried away by Pluto as she was gathering 
flowers. [The word is derived amo tov Gece 
cv je. from carrying flowers.| Claudiar 
de Rafit. Pros Festivals of the same 
name were also observed at Argos in honour 


a temple at Athens raised tohis honour, when|of Juno, who was called Antheia. Pazs. 


Meles had experienced the coldness and dis- 
dain of Timagoras, whom he passionately es- 


Corinth-——Poliux. Onom. 1, c. 1. 
ANTHESTERIA, festivals in honour of Bac- 


teemed, andfor whom he had killed himself.jchus among the Greeks. ‘They were cele- 
vid. Meles. Cupid and Anteros are often repre-|brated in the month of February, called An- 
sented striving to seize a palm-tree from onejthesterion, whence the name is derived, and 
another, to teach us that true love always en-|continued three days. ‘The first was called 


deavours to overcome by kindness and grati- 
tude. They were always painted in the 
Greek academies, toinform the scholars that 
it is their immediate duty to be grateful to 
their teachers, and to reward their trouble 
with love and reverence. Cic. de .Nat. D. 3, 
c. 23.—Paus. 1, c. 30, 1. 6,c. 23. A gram- 
marian of Alexandria, in the age of the em- 
peror Claudius. 


MTigoryia. avo rov mi8.0' oye, because they tapped 
itheir Sarre/s of liquor. ‘The seeond day was 
called Xoes, from the measure xoa, because 
every individual drank of his own vessel, in 
commemoration of the arrival of Orestes, 
who, after the murder of his mother, came 
without being purified, to Demophoon, or 
Pandion, king of Athens, and was obliged with 
all the Atheniars, to drink by himself, for fear 


AnTuia, atownof Achaia. Paus. 7, ¢.lof polluting the people by drinking with them 
18.——Of Messenia, Jd. 4, c.. 31. before he was puritied of the parricide. It 

ANTHEAS, a son of Eumetus, killed in at-|was usual on that day, to-ride out in chariots, 
tempting to sow corn fromthe chariot of Trip-/and ridicule those that passed by. The best 
tolemus drawn by dragons, Pauws.7,¢. °s- |drinker was rewarded with acrown of leaves, 

ANTHEDON, a city of Beeotia, [a little tojor rather of gold, and with a cask of wine. 
the north-east of Mount Messapius.] It re-/Phe third day was called Xorgo: from xe7¢a, a 
ceived its name from the flowery plains that|vessel brought out full of all sorts of seed and 
surrounded it, or from Anthedon, a certain|herbs, deemed sacred to Mercury, and there- 
nymph. [In the midst of the city was ajfore not touched. ‘Lhe slaves had the per- 
temple of the Cabiri, and near it a sacred|mission of being merry and free during these 
wood of Ceres anda temple of Proserpine|festivals ; and at the end of the solemnity a 
with her statue in white marble. It had also/herald proclaimed, Ougate Kages; ovx ex’ AvSesngien. 
a temple of Bacchus.}. Pas, 7, c. 10,1. 9, c. ‘ 
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i, e. Depart, ye Carian slaves, the'festivals are} liclicbore which they produced, the great é- 


atanend, Elian. V. #7. 2,c.41. [Potter|medy for madness among the ancients. Stra- 


Gr, Ant, Vol. 1, p. 425.] bo says that the second Anticyra produced 
AnrTuiA, a sister of Priam, seized by the;better hellebore than the first, but that the 
Greeks. She compelled the people of Pal-{article was better prepared- at the latter. 
lene to burn their ships, and build Scione.|he proverb Waviger Anticyram was applied 
Polyen. 7, c. 47. by the ancients to a person deemed insane. 
AntTHIUM, atown of Thrace, afterwards|Horace has been supposed by some to allude 
called Apollonia. [‘The name was subse-|to three places of this name, but this is a mis- 
quently changed to Sozopolis, and isnow pro-|take, the poet merely speaks of a head so 
nounced Sizeboli. Plin. 4. c. 11. A city ofjinsane as not to. be cured by the produce of 
Italy. three Anticyras, if there evenwere three and 
Awtuius, (flowery, ) 2 name of Bacchus|not two merely.] Pas, 10, c. 36.—Horat. 
worshipped at Athens. He hadalsoa statue/2, Suz. 3, v. 166. De Art. Poet. v. 300. 
at Patra. ~ Persius, 4, v. 16.—Strab. 9—Mela, 2, c. 3.— 

Antuo, a daughter of Amulius king of| Ovid. Pont. 4, ep. 3, v. 53. 

Alba. ANTIDOTUS, an excellent painter, pupil of 

ANTHROPOPHAGI, a people of Scythia that}Euphranor. Plin. 35, c. 11. 
fed on human ficsh. ‘They lived near the} ANTIGENEs, one of Alexandet’s generals ; 
country of the Massagetz. Pin. 4, c. 12, 1.|publicly rewarded for his valour. Curt. 5, c. 
6, c. 30.-—/Mela, 2, c. 1. 14, 

ANTHYLLA, a city of Exypt [about west} AntTicENIDAs, a famous musician of The- 
from the Canopic branch of the Nile andjbes, disciple to Philoxenus. He taught his 
north-west from Naucratis. It is supposed|pupil Ismenias to despise the judgment of the 
by Larcher to have been the same with Gy-|populace. Cic. in Brut. 97. 
nzcopolis.] It maintained the queens of the] ANnTIGGNa, daughter of Berenice} was 
country in shoes, or, according to 4thengus| wile to king Pyrrhus. Plut.in Pyrrh. 

41, ingirdles. Zerodot. 2, c. 98. ANTIGONE, a daughter of Gdipus, king af 

ANTIA LEx was made for the suppression|'Thebes, by his mother Jocasta, She. paid 
of luxury at Rome. Its particulars are not|the last sad offices to her brother Polynices, 
known. ‘The enactor was Antius Restio, who/against the positive orders of Creon, who, 
afterwards never supped abroad for fear of|when he heard of it, ordered her to be buried 
being himself a witness of the profusion andjalive. She however killed herself before the 
extravagance which his law meaut todestroy,|sentence was executed, and Hzmon, the 
but without effect. JZacrob. 3, c. 17. king’s son, who was passionately fond of her, 

ANTICLEA, a daughter of Autolycus andjand had not been able to obtain her pardon, 
Amphithea. Her father, who was a famous/killed himself on her grave. The death of 
robber, permitted Sisvphus, son of AZolus, to] Antigone is the subject of one of the tragedies 
enjoy the favours of his daughter, and Anti-jofSophocles. The Athenians were so pleas- 
clea was really pregnant of Ulysses when shejed with it at the Sirst representation, that they 
married Laertes king of Ithaca. Laertes was/presented the authcr with the government of 
nevertheless the reputed father of Ulysses./Samos. This tragedy was represented 32 
Ulysses is reproached by Ajax in Ovid. Met.|/times at Athens, without interruption. So- 
as being the son of Sisyphus. It is said that 
Anticlea killed herself when she heard a false 
report of her son’s death. Ffomer. Od. 11, 


254.—Anollod. 3, c.5—Ovid. Trist. 3, el. 3. 
—Philostrat. 2,c. 29.— Stat. Theb. 2, v. $50. 
19.—Hygin. fab. 201, 243.—Paus. 10. ¢. 29. |——A daughter of Eurytion king of Phthia in 
“ ANTICLIDES, a Greek historian, whose|/Thessaly. dfollod——A daughter of Lao- 
‘works are now lost. ‘They are quoted by;medcu. She was the sister of Priam, and was 
Atheneus, and Plut, in Alex. beasged into a stork for comparing herself 
ANTICRXGUS, [a detached chain of the/to Juno. Ovid. Act. 6, v. 98. 
ridge of Mount Cragus in Lycia, running in a]: ANTEGONYA, atown of Epirus, [south-west 
north-east direction along the coast cf thejof Apollonia.] Plin. 4, ¢. 1. One of Ma- 
Sinus Glaucus.] Stradb. 4. cedouia, [in the district of Mygdonia,] found- 
ANTICRATES, a Spartan, who woundedjed by Antigonus,,son of Gonatas. Jd. 4, ¢- 
paminondas, the ‘Theban general, at the} 10. One in Syria, on the borders of the 
battle of Mantinea. P/ut. in siges. Orontes, [built by Antigonus, and intended 
AnTIc¥RA, [a city of Phocis, on the isth-las the residence of the governors of Egypt 
mus of a small peninsula in the Sinus Corin-/and Syria, but destroyed by him when Seleu- 
thiacus, west of the Sinus Crisseus. It is}cia was built, and the inhabitants removed to 
supposed by Pausanias to have been the city/the latter city.] Stra. 16——Another in 
called by Homer Cyparissa. Above the port/Bithynia, called also Nicwa. Id. 12. An- 
was a temple consccrated to Neptune. Its/other in Arcadia, [founded on the ruins of the 
modern name is Aspro-Spitia or the whitejancient Mantinea.] Paus.8, c. 8 ——One of 
douses, from some traces of buildings which|Troas in Asia Minor, [probably the same 
still remain. There was another of the same}with that which was called Alexandria.} 
mame in Thessaly at the month of the Sper-| S¢rab. 13. . 
chiws—Both these Pipers were famous for the} ANTIGG6N®S, one of Alexaunder’s generals, 


fhecl. in. Antig —Hygin. fab. 67, 72, 243, . 
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‘universally supposed ‘to be the illegitimatelwhether he was really what he supposed 
son of Philip, Alexander’s father. Inthe di-lhim. Strad 13.—Diod. 17, &c.—Paus. 1, c. 
vision of the provinces after the king’s death,|6, &c.—Justin. 18, 14, and 15.—C. Nef. in 
he received Pamphylia, Lycia, and Phrygia.| Eumen.—Plut. in Demetr. Eumen. &? Arat. 
He united with Antipater aud Ptolemy, to Gonatas, [so called from the place of 
destroy Perdiccas and. Eumenes: and after|his birth,? son of Demetrius, and grandson to 
the death of Perdiccas, he made continual Antigonus, waskingof Macedonia. Hecon- 
war against Eumenes, whom, aiter three quered the Gauls, [who had made an irrup- 
years of various fortune, he took prisoner,|tion into his kingdom,] and at last was ex- 
and put to death. He afterwards declared|pelied by Pyrrhus, who seized the throne. 
War against Cassander, and had several en-|| He afterwards recovered a great part of 
sagements by his generals with Lysimachus.|Macedonia, and followed Pyrrhus tothe neigh- 
He obliged Seleucus to retire from Syria,|bourhood. of Argos. Ina conflict that ensued 
and fly for refuge and safety toEgypt. Ptole- there, Pyrrhus was slain.] After the death 
my, who had established himself in Egypt, lof Pyrrhus, he recovered all Macedonia, and 
promised to defend Seleucus, and from that!died after a reign of 34 years, leaving his son 
time all friendship ceased between Ptolemy Demetrius (the 2d] to succeed, B. C. 243. 
and Antigonus, and a new war was begun, [in| Justin. 21 and 25.—Polyb.— Plut. in Demetr. 
hich Seleucus, Ptolemy, Lysimachus and The guardian of his nephew, Philip, the 
assander arrayed themselves against Anti-|son of Demetrius, who married the widow of 
gonus. After varied success, the confede- Demetrius, and usurped the kingdom. He 
‘ates made a treaty with him and surrender-|was called Doson, from his promising much 
ed to him the possession of the whole of Asia,|and giving nothing. He conquered Cleo- 
pon condition that the Grecian cities should/menes king of Sparta, and obliged him to re- 
emain free. ‘This treaty was soon broken,|tire into Egypt, because he favoured the 
ind Ptolemy made a descent into Lesser] Etolians against the Greeks. He died B. C. 
Asia and on some of the Greek isles, which 221, after a reign of 11 years, leaving his 
was at first successftil, but he was defeated in|crown to the lawful possessor, Philip, who 
isea-fight by Demetrius, the son of Antigo-|distinguished himself by his cruelties and the 
aus, who tovk the island of Cyprus, madelwar he made against the Romans. Justin. 
6,000 prisoners, and sunk 200 of his ships.]/28 and 29.—Polyb. ..—Plut. in Cleom. 
After this famous naval battle, which hap-|A son of Aristobulus [the 2d] king of Judza, 
pened 26 years after Alexander’s death, An-|who obtained an army trom the king of Par- 
igonus and his so; assumed the title of kings.|thia, by promising him 1000 talents and 500 
ind their example was followed by all the/women. With these foreign troops he at- 
jest of Alexander’s generals, [From this/tacked hiscountry, and cut off the ears of Hyr- 
yeriod B. C. 306, his own reign in Asia, that/canus [his uncle] to make him unfit tor the 
f Ptolemy in Egypt, and those of the other priesthood. Herod, with the aid of the Ro- 
aptains of Alexander in their respective ter-|mans, took him prisoner, and he was put to 
itories, properly commence. Autigonus now {death by Antony. Joseph. 14.—Dion. t¥ 
ormed the design of driving Ptolemy from|Plut. in Anton. Carystius, an historian 
HBypt, but failed. His power soon became|in the age of Philadelphus, who wrote the lives 
9 tormidable that a new confederacy wasS|of some of the ancient philosophers, [also an 
ormed against him by Cassander, Lysiina-|heroic poem, entitled * Antipater,” mention- 
hus, Seleucus, and Ptolemy. The contending/ed by Athenzus, and other works, The on- 
arties metin the plain of Ipsus in Phrygia,|ly remains we have of them are his * collec- 
i C. 301. Antigonus was defeated and dhed!tions of wonderful Stories” concerning animals 
his wounds, and his son Demetrius fledland other natural bodies. This work was 
‘om the field. Antigonus was 84 years/first published at Basle, 1568, and was after- 
ld when he died.] During his life, he/wards reprinted at Leyden by Meursius, 
as master ot all Asia Minor, as far as Syria;! i619, in 4to. ‘It forms a part also of the vo- 
t after his death, his son Demetrius lost|lume entitled, Historiarum Mirabilium Auc-- 
sia, and established himself in ‘iacedonialtores Gréci, printed at Leyden in 1622, in 
on the death of Cassander, and some time] 4to.] Diog.—Athen. he 
er attempted to recover his former posses-|_ ANTILIBANUS, [a ridge of mountains in 
ons, but diedin captivity, in the court of his/Syria, east of and running parallel with the - 
on-in-law, Seleucus. Antigonus was con-|ridge of Libanus. Near it rises the Orontes,} 
2rned in the different intrigues of the Greeks.| Strab.—Plin. 5, ¢. 20. ’, fi 
fe made a treaty of alliance with the AEto-| sANTILOCHUS, aking of Messenia. ——The 
ans, and was highly respected by the Athe-leldest son of Nestor by Eurydice. He went 
ans, to whom he showed himself very liber-|to the Trojan war with his father, and was 
and indulgent. Antigonus discharged some|killed by Memnon, the son of Aurora, &io- 
‘his officers because tuey spent their time in}mer. Od. 4.— Ovid, Heroid. says he was killed 
wverns, and he gave their commissions to/by Hector-——A poet who wrote a_panegy- 
mon soldiers, who performed their duty|ric upon Lysander, and received a hat filled 
ith punctuality, A certain poet called him] with silver. Plut. in Lys.——An_ historian 
ine ; but the king despised his flattery,Jcommended by Dionys. Hal. : 
bade him go and inquire of his servants! ANTIMACHUS, a wes poet of Ionia, He 
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wrote a treatise on the age and genealogy of/maus, he attacked the suitors, who were ig- 
Homer, and endeavoured to prove him ana-|norant who he was, and killed Antinous 
tive of Colophon. He wrote a poem upon the|among the first. omer. Od. 1, 16, 17 2 
Theban war; and before he had brought his]}22,—Proftert. 2, el. 5, v. 7. é 
heroes to the city of Thebes, he had filled 24) AnrTiocHia, a city of Syria, once the third 
books. [Ata public recital of this poem all}city of the world for beauty, greatness, and 
his auditory deserted him except Plato, upon}population., [It was built by Seleucus Nica 
which Antimachus declared that he would}tor in memory of his father Antiochus,’ o 
read on, as ?lato alone was equal to a whole|the river Orontes, about 20 miles from its 
audience. Quintilian ranks him next to Ho-}mouth, and was equi-distant from Constan 
mer in Epic poetry, but at a great distance.|tinople and Alexandria, being about 700 miles 
The emperor Adrian endeavoured to revivelfrom each. Here the disciples of our Saviour 
his fame when it was almost forgotten, and to} were first called Christians, and the chief pa: 
rank him above Homer, but in vain.] Hejtriarch of Asia resided. It was afterwards 
Was surnamed C/arius from Claros, a moun-|known by the name of Tetrapolis, being di-+ 
tain near Colophon, where he was born. [He} vided as it were into four cities, each having 
flourished about 408, B. C.] Paws. 9, c. 35./its separate wall, besides a common one en 
—Plut in Lysand. & Fimol.—Propert. 2, el.\closing all. The first was built by Seleucus 
34, v. 45.— Quintil. 10, c. }. Another poet] Nicator, the second by those who repairet 
of the same name, surnamed Psecas, because} thither on its being made the capital of the 
he praised himself. Suidas-——-A Trojan|Syro-Macedonian empire, the third by Se 
whom Paris bribed to oppose the restoring of|leucus Callinicus, and the fourth by <Antio- 
Helen to Menelaus and Ulysses, who had}chus Epiphanes. It is now called Antakia; 
come as ambassadors to recover her, His/and has sufferedseverely by a late earthquake 
sons, Hippolochus and Pisander, were killed] At the distance of 4 or 6 miles below was 
by Agamemnon. Homer. I/.11,v. 125, 1.1z,v.!a celebrated grove called Daphne ; whence 
188.——A native of Heliopolis, who wrote a}for the sake of distinction, it has been callec 
poem on the creation of the world, in 3780}Antiochia near Daphne. vid. Daphne.] 
verses. Dionys. Perieg. A city called also Nisi 
ANTINGE, one of the daughters of Pelias,| bis, in Mesopotamia, built by Seleucus, son o 
Afollod. 1.—Paus. 8, c. 11 \ntiochus. A city of Pisidia, [situate 
ANTINOEIA, annual sacrifices and quin-|however, in Phrygia, above Pisidia.|———A 
quennial games in honour of Antinous, insti-|ty {at the foot of ] mount Cragus——Anothe 
tuted by the emperor Adrian at. Mantinea,}in Margiana, called Alexandria and Seleuciai 
where Antinous was worshipped as a divini-|-——Another [at the foot of] mount Taurus 
ty. [They were celebrated also at Argos ]},in the province of Syria, called Gomagene, 
ANTINOOPOLIs [or ANTINGE,] a town of Auother of Caria, on the river Mear 
Egypt, built in honour of Antinous, [opposite 1 
Hermopolis Magna, on the eastern bank off . 
the Nile. it was previously an obscure place|tiochus, the son of Seleucus. 
called Besa, but became a magnificent city.) Athens. 
vid. Antinous. [t is now called Ensenzé, and] ANTIOcHUS, surnamed Sofer, was sono 
a revered sepulchre has also caused it to re-|Seleucus, and king of Syria and Asia. He 
ceivethe name ot Shek-.dbadé. | made a treaty of alhance with Ptolemy Phi- 
ANTINOus, a youth of Bithynia, of whom|ladelphus, king of Egypt. He fell into a li 
the emperor Adrian was so extremely fond,|gering disease, which none of his father’s 
that at his death he erected a temple to him,|physicians |could cure for some time, till 
and wished it to be believed that he had been| was discovered that his pulse was more 1 
- changed into a constellation. Some writers}regular than usual, when Stratonice his s 
suppose that Antinous was drowned in the] mother entered his room, and that love 
Nile ; {according to another account, Adrian,/her was the cause of his illness. This wa 
consulting an oracie at Besa, was informed)told the father, who willingly gave Swatoni¢ 
that he was threatened with great danger, un- ¢ 


to his son, that hisimmoderate love might ne 
less a person that was dear to him, wasimmo-|cause his death, He died 291 B. C. after. 
lated for his preservation. Upon hearing 


reign of 19 years. [He was called So¢er¢ 
this, Antinous threw himself from a rock in-| Saviour by the provinces of Lower Asia, frot 
to'the Nile as an offering for the safety of the] his having freed them from the Gauls, whom 
emperor, who built Antinoopolis on the spot,jhe defeatedin battle.] Justin. 17, c. 2, &c= 
in memory of him.] A. native of Ithaca,} Val. Max. 5.—Polyb. 4. Afpian——The 
son of Eupeithes and one of Penelope’s suitors,| second of that name, surnamed Zheos ( 
He was brutal and cruel in his manners ; andjby the Milesians, because he put to deat 
excited his companions to destroy ‘Lelema-jtheir tyrant Timarchus, wasson and success¢ 
chus, whose advice comforted his mother/of Antiochus Soter. [In the third year 
Penelope. When Ulysses returned home,|his reign, a bloody war broke out between hit 
he came to the palace ia a beggar’s dress,}and Ptolemy Philadelphus of Egypt. Durir 
and begged tor bread, which Antinous refus-j|this, he Jost all his provinces beyond the 
ed, and even struck him. After Ulysses had} Euphrates by a revolt of the Parthians»a 
discovered himself to Telemachus, and Eu-|the Bactrians. These losses compelled 
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y granted on condition of his divorcing his 
ormer wife Laodice, and marrying Ptolemy’s 
daughter Berenice. The male issue of this 
marriage were alsoto succeed to the crown. 

tolemy died two years after this, and An- 
tiochus repudiated. Berenice and restored 
Laodice. The latter resolving to secure the 
Succession to her son, poisoned Antiochus, ] 
and suborned Artemon, whose features wer 
similar to his, to represent him as king. Ar- 
‘temon, subservient to her will, pretended to 
be indisposed, and, as king, called all the min- 
isters, and recommended to them Seleucus, 
surnamed Callinicus, son of Laodice, as his 
successor. After this ridiculous imposture, 
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sue for peace unto Ptolemy, and it was on-|Antiochus, surnamed Epiphanes, or Tius- 


trious, was king of Syria, after the death of 
his brother Seleucus, and reigned eleven 
years. He destroyed Jerusalem, and was so 
cruel to the Jews, that they called him Efi- 
manes, or Furious, and not Epifhanes. He 
ittempted to plunder Persepolis without ef- 
fect. He was of a voracious appetite, and 
fond of childish diversions ; he used for his 
pleasure to empty bags of money in the 
streets, to see the people’s eagerness to gather 
it; he eae | the public baths with the 
populace, and was fond of perfuming him- 
self to excess. He invited all the Greeks he 
could at Antioch, and waited upon them as a 
servant, and danced with such indecency 


it was made public that the king had died ajamong the stage-players, that even the most 
natural death, and Laodice placed her son on|dissipate and shameless blushed at the sight. 
| the throne, and dispatched Berenice and her [it is of this Antiochus that some relate the at- 
son, 246 years before the christian era. .4/-|tempt to plunder the temple in Elimais. He 
prian. The third of that name, surnamed/|is said to have been repulsed in this attempt ; 
the Great, brother to Seleucus Ceraunus, wasjand to have died of a sudden and severe mala- 
king of Syria and Asia, and reigned 36 years.jdy when marching to extirpate the Jews.] 
He was defeated by Ptolemy Philopater at| Pocydius.—-Justin. 34, c. 3. The fifth, sur- 
-Raphia, [and was compelled to surrender tojnamed Hupator,or Voble, succeeded his father 
him the whole of Celosyria and Palestine.|Epiphanes on the throne of Syria, 164 B.C. 
He was more successful however in Upper|He made a peace with the Jews, and in the 
Asia, where he recovered possession of Me-|second year of his reign was put to death by 
dia, and made treaties with the kings of Par-jhis uncle Demetrius, who said that the crown 
thia and Bactria, who agreed to aid him in]was lawfully his own, and that it had been 
regaining other of his former. provinces, if}seized from his father. Justin. 34.—Josefih. 
their respective kingdoms were secured toj12. The sixth, king of Syria, was sur- 
them. e crossed over also into India, and|named Theos. His father Alexander Balas, 
renewed his alliance with the king of that|intrusted him to the care of Malcus, an 
country.] After the death of Philopater, he|Arabian ; and he received the crown from 
endeavoured to crush his infant son Epi-|Tryphon, in opposition to his brother Deme- 
phanes ; but his guardians solicited the aid|trius, whom the people hated. Before he had 
of the Romans, and Antiochus was compel-/been a year onthe throne, Tryphon murder- 
led to resign his pretensions. He conquered|jed him, 1:3 B. C. and reigned in his place for 
the greatest part of Greece, of which some|three years. Josefh./13. ‘The seventh, 
Cities implored the aid of Rome ; and Annibal,|called Sidetes, or the Hunter, reigned nine 
who had taken refuge at his court, encourag-{years. In the beginning of his reign, he was 
ed him to make war against Italy. He dis-jafraid of Tryphon, and concealed himself, but 
trusted however the sincerity of Annibal. His|he soon obtained the means of destroying his 
measures were dilatory, and not agreeable tojenemy. He made war against Phraates king 
the advice of the Carthaginian commander, |of Parthia, [entered Parthia, and regained the 
and he was conquered and obliged to retire|provinces which Phraates had separated from 
beyond mount Taurus, and pay a yearly fine|the Syrian empire, his soldiers however hay-- 
of 2000 talents to the Romans. His revenues|ing been dispersed after this in winter-quar- 
being unable to pay the fine, he attempted tolters, were attacked, and cut to pieces, and 
plunder the temple of Belus in Susiana, which| Antiochus aleng with them.] Justin. 35, C. 
so incensed the inhabitants that they killedj1—Afpian. Bell. Syr. The eighth, sur- 
him with his followers, 187 years before the|named Gryfus, from his aguwiline nose, was 
christianera. [According to Aurelius Victor, |son of Demetrius Nicanor by Cleopatra, His 
he became very dissolute at the close of his|brother Seleucus was destroyed by Cleopatra, 
life, and was killed at an entertainment by aland he himself [some time after, on his mani- 
guest whom he had insulted:] In his char-jfesting an inclination to be independent of his 
acter of king, Antiochus was humaue and li-|mother, would have shared the same fate,} 
beral, the patron of learning, and the friend |had he not discovered his mother’s artifice, 
of merit : and he published an edict, ordering|and compelled her to drink the poison which 
his subjects never to obey except his com-|wasprepared for himself. He killed Alexan- 
mands were consistent with the laws of the|:ler Zebina, whom Ptolemy had set to oppose 
country. He had threesons, Seleucus Philo-jhim on the throne of Syria, and was at last 

ater, Antiochus Epiphanes, and Demetrius.|assassinated B. C. 112, after a reign of [29 
Phe first succeeded him, and the two others/years according to Josephus, and 26 years ac- 
were kept as hostages by the Romans. Justin.|cording to Porphyrius.] Justin. 39, &c.— 
81 and 32.—Strab. 16.—Liv, 34,c. 59.—Flor.|Josepth—Anhpiian——The ninth, surnamed 
2,0. 1—Ahhian. Bell. Syr——The fourth'Cyzenicus, from the city of Cyzicus where 
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he received his education, wasson of Antio-|delivered into her hands, and confined in 
chus Sidetes, by Cleopatra. _He disputed the/ prison, where she was daily tormented. An 
kingdom with his brother Grypus, who|tiope, after many years imprisonment obtain 
ceded to him Celosyria, part of his patri-/ed means to escape, and went after her 
mony. He was at Jast conquered by his ne-| who undertook to avenge her wrongs upar 
phew Seleucus near Antioch, andrather than}Lycus and his wife Dirce.. They too 
to continue prisoner in his hands, he killec}Thebes, put the king to death, and tied Dire 
himself, B.C. 93. While a private man, hejto the tail of a wild bull, who dragged he 
seemed worthy to reign ; bat when on thejtill she died. Bacchus changed her into a 
throne, he was dissolute and tyrannical. He/fountain, and deprived Antiope of the use of 
was fond of mechanics, and invented somelher senses, In this forlorn situation she wan- 
useful military engines. ° 4p/uan.—Joscph.|dered all over Greece, and at Jast found re- 
——The tenth, was onic surnamed /%-fHlief from Phecus, son of Ornytion, who cured: 
ous, because he married Selena, the wife of his|her of her disorder, and married her. Ay- 
father and of his uncle. He. was the son of/ginus, fab. 7, says that Antiope was divorced. 
Antiochus ninth, and he expelled Seleucus/by Lycus, because she had been ravished by 
the son of Grypus trom Syria, and was killed|Espopeus, whom he calls Epaphus, and that 
in-a battle he fought against the Parthians, injafter her repidiation she became pregnant 
the cause of the Galatians. Josefh—Af-|by Jupiter. Meanwhile Lycus married Dirce, 
flian. After his death, the kingdom of Sy-| who suspected that her husband still kept 
ria was torn to pieces by the factions of the/the company of Antiope, upon which she im- 
royal family or usurpers, who, under a good/prisoned her. Antiope however escaped 
or false title, under the name of Antiochus or/from her confinement, and brought forth on 
his relations, established themselves for a lit-| mount Cithzron. Some authors have called 
tle time as sovereigns either of Syria, or Da-|her daughter of Asopus, because she was 
mascus, or other dependent provinces. At/born on the banks of that river. The Scho- 
last Antiochus, surnamed Asiaticus, the son|/ast on Afiolion. 1, v. 735, maintains that 
of Antiochus the ninth, was restored to his|there were two persons of the name, one the 
paternal throne by the influence of Lucu!lus}daughter of Nycteus, and the other of Aso- 
the Roman general, on the expulsion of Ti-|pus, and mother cf Amphion and Zethus, 
granes king of Armenia from the Syrian do-| Paws, 2, c, 6,1. 9, c. 17.—Ovid. 6. Met. v. 
minions ; but four years after, Pompey de-} 110.—.4pollod. 3, c. 5.—Propiert. 3, el. \5— 
posed him, and observed, that he who hid} Hom. Od. 11, v. 259.—Hygin. fab. 7, 8, and 
himself while an usurper sat upon-his throne,| 155. A daughter of Mars, queen of the 
ought not to be a king. From that time, B.| Amazons, taken prisoner by Hercules, and 
C. 65, Syria became a Roman province, and|given in marriage to Theseus. . She is also 
the race of Antiochus was extinguished. Jws-|called Hippolyte. vid Hippolyte. 
fin. 40.——A philosopher of Ascalon, famous} ANnTIPXROS, a small island in the /Egean 
for his writings, and the respect with which|sea, opposite Paros, [and separated from it 
he was treated by his pupils, Lucullus, Cice-|by a strait about 7 miles wide. Its most 
ro,and Brutus. Plut.in Lucull. An his-/ancient name was Olearos, and it was set- 
torian of Syracuse, son of Xenophanes, who]tled by a colony of Sidonians, This island is 
wrote, besides other works, an history of Si-|famous for its grotto, which is of great depth, 
cily, in nine books, in which he began at theland was believed by the ancient Greeks to 
age of king Cocalus. Strab.—Diod. 12. communicate beneath the waters with some 
A sculptor, said to have made the famous sta-| of the neighbouring islands, ] 
tue of Pallas, preserved in the Ludovisi gar-| AnTIPATER; [a Macedonian of noble birth,- 
dens at Rome. distinguished by his natural talents and ex- 
AnT16Px, daughter of Nycteus, king ofjcellent education. He was minister to Philip, 
Thebes, by Polyxo, was beloved by Jupiter,|and during the absence of Alexander in Asia, - 
who, to deceive her, changed himself into aj was governor of . Macedonia, and of all 
satyr. She became pregnant, and, to avoid|Greece.] Antipater exerted himself in the 
the resentment of her father, she fled tolcause of his king; he made war against 
mount Cithzron, where she brought forth}Sparta, and was soon after called into Per- 
twins, Amphion and Zethus, She exposed|sia with a reinforcement by Alexander. He 
them, to prevent discovery, but they were} has been suspected of giving poison to Alex- 
preserved, After this she fled to Epopeus,| ander, to raise himself to power—After A- 
sing of Sicyon, who married her. Some say|lexander’s death, his generals divided the em- 
that Epopeus carried her away, for which] pire among themselves, and [the government 
action Nycteus made war against him, and] of the European provinces]. was allotted to 
at his death left his crown to his brother Ly-|Antipater. ‘The wars which Greece, and 
cas, intreating him to continue the war and|chiefly Athens, meditated during Alexander’s 
punish the ravisher of his daughter. Lycus| life, now burst forth with uncommon fury as 
obeyed his injunctions, killed Epopeus, and] soon as the news of his death was received. 
xecovered Antiope, whom he loved, and mar-|The Athenians levied an army of 30,000 
ried, though his niece. His first wife, Dirce, men, and equipped 200 ships against Anti> 
was jealous of his new connection; she pre-! pater, who was master of Macedonia. Their 
vailed upon her sie ic and Antiope was'expedition was attended with much sucpess, 
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Antipater was routed in Thessaly, and even]A disciple of Aristotle, who wrote two books” 
| jae in the town of Lamia. But when/of letters _—A_ poet of Thessalonica, in the 

eosthenes the Athenian general was mortal-jage of Augustus. 

ly wounded under the walls of Lamia, the} ANTIPATRIA, a city of Macedonia, [on the 
fortune of the war was*changed. Antipater/€astern confines, north-east of Nicea.} Liv. 
obliged the enemy to raise the siege, and soon|31, ¢. 27. 

after received a reinforcement from Crate-|_.ANTIPATRIS, [or Capharsaba, a town of 
rus from Asia, with which he conquered the|Palestine, situate in Samaria, near the coast; 
Atheniens at Cranonin Thessaly. After this}south-east of Apollonias. It was rebuilt by 
defeat, Antipater and Craterus marched irito} Herod the Great, and called Antipatris, in- 
Beotia, and conquered the A&tolians, and}honour of his father Antipater.] 
granted peace to the Athenians, on the con-] ANTIPHANES, an ingenious statuary of 

itions which Leosthenes had proposed to| Arges. Paus. 5, c. 17.——-A comic poet of 
Antipater when besieged in Lamia, viz. that]Rhodes, or rather of Smyrna, who wrote 
he should be absolute master over them. Be-|above 90 comedies, and died in the 74th year 
side this, he demanded from their ambassa-]of his age, by the fall of an apple upon his 
dors, Demades Phocion and Xenocrates,}ead——A physician of Delos, who used to 
that they should deliver into their hands the{Say that diseases originated from the variety 
orators Demosth-nes and Hyperides, whose|of food that was eaten. Clem. Alex.—Athen. 
€loquence had inflamed the minds of their] ANTIPHATEs, a king of. the Lastrygones, 
countrymen, and had been the primary|descended from Lamus, the founder of For- 
causes of the war. The conditions were ac-|miz. Ulysses, returning from Troy, came 
cepted, [the popular government, that of So-|Upon his coasts, and sent three men to exa+ 
lon; was abolished, and a Macedonian gover-|Mine the country. Antiphates devoured one of 
hor with a garrison was stationed in Athens,]|them, and pursued the others, and sunk the 
Antipater and Craterus were the first whojflect of Ulysses with stones, except the ship 
made hostile preparations agailist Perdiccas.;}in which Ulysses was. Ovid. Met. 14,v. 232. 
and during that time, Polysperchon defeated}, ANTIPHILI PoRTus, 2 harbour on the A- 
the A&tolians, who made an invasion intolfrican side of the Red'Sea. Strab. 16. 
Macedonia, Antipater gave assistance to} ANTIPHYLUS, an Athenian who succeeded 
Eumenes in Asia, against Aatigonus accord-|Leosthenes at the siege of Lamia against 
ing to Justin. 14,c. 2, At his death, B. C.!Antipater. Diod. 18——A_ noble painter 
319. Antipater appointed Polysperchon mas-|who represented a youth leaning over a fire 
ter of all his possessions ; and as he was the|and blowing it, from which the whole house 
oldest of all the generals and successors of|seemed to be illuminated. He was an Egyp- 
Alexan:er, he recommended that he might/tian by birth: he imitated Apelles, and was 
be the supreme ruler in their councils, that/disciple to Ctesidemus. Pin. 85, c. 10. 
every thing might be done according to his} ANTIPHON, a poet——A native of Rham- 
judgment. As for his son Cassander, he left/nus, called Nestor, from his eloquence’ and 
him in a subordinate station under Polysper-jprudence. [He was the first who wrote 
chon. But Cassander was of too aspiring a/precepts on oratory.. He exerted himself in, 
disposition tamely to obey his father’s injunc-|establishing the tyranny of the 400 at Athens, - 
tions, He recovered Macedonia, and madeland was for this offence condemned and exe- 
himself absolute. Curt, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 10,;cuted, 60 orations under bis name were for- 
—Justin. 11, 12, 13, &c.—Diod. 17, 18, &c.|merly extant, but there now remain only 16. 
C. Nep.in Phoc.&9 Eumen.—Piut.in Eumen,|They are printed in the editions of the Greek 
Alexand. &c. A sou of Cassander, king} Orators.] An Athenian who interpreted 
of Macedonia, and son-in-law ot Lysimachus.}dreams, and wrote an history of his art. Cie. 
He killed his mother, because she wished his}¢de Div. 1 and 2, A poet of Attica, who 
brother Alexander to succeed to the throne |wrote tragedies, epic poems, and orations. 
Alexander, to revenge the death of his|Dionysius put him to death, because he refused 
mother, solicited the assistance of Deme-|to praise his compositions. Being once asked 
trius ; but peace -vas re-established between|by the tyrant, what brass was the best? he 
the two brothers by the advice of Lysimachus,|/answered, that with which the statues of Har- 
and soon after Demetrius killed Antipater,/modius and Aristogiton were made, Plat— 
and made himself king of Macedonia, 294 B,| Ariszot. 

C. Justin, 26, c. 1. 4 king of Macedonia,| AntIpuus, a son of Thessalus, grandson 
who reigned only 45 days, 277 B. C——Ajto Hercules. He went to the Trojan war in 
powerful prince, fituer to Herod. He was|30 ships Homer. I/.2, Vv. 185.———A brother 
appointed governor of Judea by Czsar, whom |of Ctimenus, was son of Ganyctor the Nau- 
he had assisted in the Alexandrine war, Jo |pactian. ‘These two brothers murdered the 
sefrh. & celebrated sophist of Hicropolis,}poet Hesiod, on the false suspicion that he 
preceptor to the children of the emperor Se-|had offered violence to their sister, and threw 
verus. [A philosopher of Sidon, or ‘Tar-|his body into the sea. The poet's dog dis- 
sus, commended by Cicero and Seneca, flou-|covered them, and they were seized and con- 
yished about 80 B..C. He was the disciple|victed of the murder,  Plut. de Solert. nun. 
and successor of Diogenes the Babylonian,| ANTIPOLIS, a city of Gaul, [on the coast 
and his chief a was Carneades.] lof the Mediterranean, south-cast of the river 
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Varus, built and colonised by the Massilians.| Volsct, who made war against the Roman} 
It is now Antibes.] Tacit. 2, Hist. c. 15. for above 200 years, Camillus took it, and 
ANTIRRHIUM, a promontory of /ftolia.|carried all the beaks of their ships to Rome, 
opposite Rhium in Peloponnesus, whence the|and placed them in the forum ona tribunal, 
name. [It is on the Sinus Corinthiacus, or| which from thence was called #osira This 
Gulf of Lefianto,, The two promontories,|town was dedicated to the goddess of fortune, 
being fortified with castles, have been called|{who had here a splendid temple. Nero was 
the Dardanelles of Lepanto.} born in this city. Itisnow Anzio] Cic. de 
ANTISSA, {a city of Lesbos, between the| Div. 1—Horar. 1, od. 35.—Liv. 8, ¢. 14. 
romontory Sigrium and Methymne. Hav-| Awromiinss, the last king of Corinth. Af 
ing offended the Romans, it was depopulated|ter his death, magistrates with regal authori- 
by Labeo, and the inhabitants. were removed|ty were chosen annually. 
toMethymne. It. was afterwards rebuilt) AmwrOnrA LEx, was enacted by M. An- 
and is supposed to have been insulated by an|tony, the consul, A.U.C.7 0, It abrogated 
arm of the sea from the rest of the island.|the Lex dia, and renewed the L-x Corneta, 
Hence the name Antissa, it being opposite to|by taking away from the people the privilege 
Lesbos, whose more ancient name was Issa.|of choosing priests, and restoring it tothe col-. 
Strab. 1—Plin. 2, . 91.) lege_of priests, to which it originally belong- 
ANTISTHENES, a philosopher [founder ofjed. Dio. 44. Another by the same. It 
the Cynic sect,] born. of an Athenian father|allowed an appeal tothe people, to those whe 
and of a Phrygian mother.. He taught rhe: |were condemned de majestate, or of perfidious 


toric, and had among bis pupils the famous/measures against the state. 
Diogenes; but when he had heard Socrates,|thc same, during his triumvirate 


he shut up his school, and told his pupils, 


Another by 
Tt made it 
a capital offence to propose ever after the 


** Go. seek for. yourselves a master, I havejelection of a dictator, and for any person to” 


now found one.” One of his pupils asked him 


what philosophy had taught him? * ‘Po live} 3. 


with myself,” said he. He sold his all, and 


accept of the office. Appian de Bell. Civ. 


ANTONIA, a daughter of M Antony, by 


preserved only a very ragged coat, which|Octavia. She married Domitias Anobarbus, 


drew the attention of Socrates, and tempted 
him to say to the cynic, who carried his con- 
tempt of dress too far, ‘* Antisthenes, I sce 
thy vanity through the holes of thy coat” 
‘ e paid little regard to the gods and the re- 
_digion of his country, though, as might be ex- 
pected trom a disciple of Socrates, he thought 
justly respecting the Supreme Being. _He 
wrote many books, of which none are extant, 
except two declamations under the names of 
‘Ajax and Ulysses. These were published in 
the collection of ancient orators by Aldus in 
2513; by H. Stephens in 1575, and by Can- 
ter, as an appendix to his edition of Aristides, 
.printed at Basle in 1566.| His doctriues of 
austerity were followed as long as he was 
himself an example of the cynical character, 
but after his death they were all forgotten. 
_Antisthenes flourished $96 years B.C. Cie. 
de Orat. 3, c.i6.—Diod. 6.~—Plut.in Lye. 
AnTistius Lasito, anexceillent lawyer at 
Rome, who defended in bold’ language, the 
liberties of his country against Augustus, | for 
which Horace, paying court. to Augustus, 
taxes him with madness.] Horat. 1, Sat. 3, 
v. 82.—Sueton. in Aug. 54. Petro of Ga- 
bii, was the author ofa celebrated treaty be- 
tween Rome and his country, inthe age of 
‘Yarquin the Proud. Dionys. Hal. 4. 
ANTITAURUS, [achain of mountains, run- 
ning from Armenia through Cappadocia to 
the west and south-west. It connects itself 
‘with the chain of Mount Taurus, between 
Cataonia and Lycaonia. vid. Paryadres. 
-Mannert. Anc. Geogr. Vol. 6. part. 2, p. 5-] 


AnTIuM,a maritime town of Italy, built by tence to every complaint brought before him. 
-Ascanius, or, according to others, by a son of W hen told of conquering heroes, he said with 


_ Ulysses and Circe, upon a promontory 32 
“males from Ostia. i an the capital of the 


and was mother of Nero, and two daughters. 
——A sister of Germanicus The wife of 
Drusus the son of Livia, and brother to Ti- 
berius.. She became mother of three chil+ 
dren, Germanicus, Caligula’s father ; Clau- 
dius the emperor ; and the debauched Livia. 
Her husband died very carly, and she never: 
would marry again, but spent her time in the 
education of her children. Some people sup- 
pose her grandson Caligula ordered her to be 
poisoned, A.D. 38. Val. Mux. 4,¢.3— 
A castle of Jerusalem, which received this 
name in honour of M. Antony. [Ets previous 
name was Baris. It wassituate at the orth~ 
west angle of the temple on a Steep hill, and 
founded by Hyreanus. Herod enlarged and 
fortified it, and called it Antonia. it was takeit 
by ‘Litus, who thus became master of thé 
temple and city, as it commanded both. | 
Josefth. Bell. Jud. 5 c.1 - 
[Antoninus Pius, or Titus Aurelius Fui- 
vius Bowniits Antoninus} was adopted by — 
the emperor Adrian, to whom he succeeded. — 
‘The prince is remarkable for all the virtues | 
that can form a perfect statesman, philoso- 
pher, and king. Re rebuilt whatever cities 
had been ‘estreyed by wars in former reigns. 
In cases of famine or inund.tion, he reheved 
the distre-sed, and suppied their wants with 
his own money. He suffered the governors: 
of the provinces to re-siain long in the admin=- 
istration, that no opportunity of extortion’ 
might be given tonew-comers. Ii his con= 
duct towards his sudjects, he behaved with 
affability and humanity, and listened with pa= 


Scipio, I prefer the lite and’ preservation 
Citizen, to the death of 200 enemies, He did 


AN 
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Ait persecute the christians like his predeces more probably written by a person of that 
sors, but his life was a scene of universal be-|name whose age is unknown. 


nevolence. His last moments were easy, 
though preceded by alingering illness. When 
consul of Asia, he lodged at Smyrna in the 
house of a sophist, who in civility obliged the 
governor to change his house at night. The 
Sophist, when Antoninus became emperor, 


Visite! Rome, and was jocosely desired to 


use the palace as his own house, without any 
apprehension of being turned out at night. 
Ee extended the boundaries of the Roman 
rovince in Britain, by means of his general 
ollius Urbicus, who, having reconquered 


[ANTONINOPOLISs, a city of Mesopotamia, 
located by D?Anville on the northern confines 
of the country, but more correctly by Man- 
nert inthe vicinity of and to the north-east of 
Charre and Edessa. It is supposed to have 
been founded by Severus or Caracalla, and 
named after the Emperor Antoninus. It 
was subsequently called Constantia, from 
Constantine, who enlarged and strengthened 
it. Mannert supposes it to be the same 
with the ruined city of Uran Schar, mention- 
ed by Niebbuhr.] 


‘th Mzatz, restored the second wallof Agri-| M. Antonius GwNipHo, a poet of Gaul 
€ola, which is hence commonly called the val-|who taught rhetoric’ at Rome ; Cicero and 
lum Antonini. It lay between the Clyde an: jother illustrious men frequented his schoob. 
Firth. vid Brittania ;] but he waged nol|He never asked any thing for his lectures, 
wars during his reign, and only repulsed the| whence he received more from the liberality 
enemies of the empire who appeared in thejof his pupils. Szeton. de TIllust. Gr. 7. 
field. He died inthe 75th year of his age, af-) An orator, grandfather to the triumvir of the 
ter a rcign of 29 years, A.D. 161. He was/same name. He was killed in the civil wars 
succeeded by his adopted son M, Aureliustof Marius, and his head was hung in the forum. 
Antoninus, surnaned the philosopher, a! Vil Max. 9, c. 3—Lucan. 2, v. 121—< 
prince as virtuous as his father, [He raised; Marcus, the eldest son of the orator of the 
tothe inperial dignity L. Aurehus Commo-|same name, by means of Cotta and Cethegus, 
dus, who had_ been equally intended for the/obtained from the senate the office of ‘mana- 
succession along with him by Antoninus Pius,}ging the corn onthe maritime coasts of’ the 
buthad been excluded by the latter on ac-|Mediterranean with unlimited power. This 
count of his vices. He gave him his own ori-!gave him many oppertunities-of plunderin 
ginal name of Verus, by which he was after-|the provinces and enriching himself. Sad/ust. 
wards known,] his voluptuousness and| “rag. Caius, another son of the orator of 
dissipation were as conspicuous as the mo-|that name, who obtained a troop of horse from 
deration of the philosopher. During their|Sylla, and plundered Achaia. He was carried 
reign. the Quadi, Parthians, and Marcoman-|before the praetor M. Lucullus, and banished 
ni were defeated. Antoninus wrote a book/from the senate by the censors, for pillaging 
‘in Greek, entitled, f=" concerning him-|the allies, and refusing to appear when sum+- 
Uf, the best editions of which are the 4to.]moned before justice. Caius, son of -An- 
‘Cantab, 1652, and the 8vo. Oxon. 1704. Af-|tonius Caius, was consul with Cicero—— 
‘ter the war with the Quadi had been finish-;Marcus, the triumvir, was grandson to the 
ed, Verus died of an” apoplexy, and Anto-|orator M. Antonius, and son of’ Antonius, 
_ninus survived him eight years. and died fat! surnamed Cretensis, frotn his wars in ‘Crete. 
Vindobona, now Vienna, of a pestilential'dis- He was augur and tribune of the people, in 
order which prevailed in the army, inthe! which he distinguished himself.by his ambi- 
57th year of his age, after a reign of somewhat|tious views. He always entertained a secret 
‘more than 19vears.] Dio. Cassius. Bas-/rgsentinent against Cicero, which arose from 
sianus Caracalla, son of the emperor Septi- Cicero’s having put to death Corn. Lentulus, 
mus Severus, was celebrated for his cruel-/who was concerned in Catiline’s conspiracy. 
ties. He killed his brother Geta in his mot!y, This Lentulus had married Antonius’s mo- 
er’s arms, and attempted to destroy the writ- ther after his father’s death, When the 
ings of Aristotle, observing that Asistotle was senate was torn by the factions of Pompey’s 
one of those who sent poison to Alexauder. and Czsar’s adherents, Antony proposed that 
He married his mother and publicly Aived both should lay aside the command of their 
with her, which gave occasion to the people'armies in the provinces ; but.as this proposi- 
of Alexaniria to say that he was an Edipus, tion met not with success, he privately retir- 
and his wife aJocasta, This joke was fatal to ed from Rome tothe camp of Czsar, and’ad- 
them ; and the emperor, to punish their ill vised him to march his army to Rome. In 
language, slaughtered many thousands in A-’support of his attachment, he commanded the 
lexandria. After assuming ‘the name and left wing of his army at Pharsalia, and, accord ~ 
‘dress of Achilles, and styling himself the con- ing to a premeditated scheme, offered him a 
queror of provinces he had never seen, he diadem in the presence ot the Roman people. 
Was assassinated at Edessa by Macrinus, When Cesar was assassinated in the senate- 
April 8, in the 4d year of his age, A. D. 217. house, his friend Antony spoke an oration 
His body was sent to his wife Julia, who stab- over his body ; and to ingratiate himself and 
bed herself at the sight —— here is extanta his party with the populace, he reminded 
a Greek itinerary, and another book called them of the liberal treatment they had receiv~ 
iter Britannicum, which some have attribut- ed from Cesar. [Antony soon became pow- 
‘ed to the emperor Antoninus, though it was.erful, and began to ar in Casar’s footsteps, 
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and govern with absolute sway. The arvi-'pose, it is supposed, of drawing her husband) 
val of Octavius at Rome, thwarted, however. away from Cleopatra and inducing him to — 
his ambitious views. ‘The latter soon raised come to the latter country. Augustus gave 
a formidable party in the Senate, and was Antony his sister Octavia in marriage, and a 
strengthened by the accession of Cicero to his new division was made of the empire. Oc- 
cause. Violent quarrels soonensued between tavius had Dalmatia, Italy, the two Gauls, 
‘Octavius and Antony. Endeavours were Spain, and Sardinia, Antony all the provinces 
used to reconcile them, but in. vain. Antony, east of Codropolis in [lyricum, asfaras the 
in order to have a pretence of sending for the Euphrates, while Lepidus received Africa. 
legions from Macedonia, prevailed on the peo- On returning tothe east, Antony once more 
ple to grant him the government of Cisalpine became enslaved by the charms of Cleopatra. 
Gaul, which the senate had before conferred An unsuccesful expedition against the Par- 
on Decimus Brutus, one of the conspirators thians, ensued, and at last the repudiation of 
against Cesar. Matters soon came to an Octavia involved him ina new war with 
open rupture. Octavius offered his aid to the Octavius. The battle of Actium put an end- 
Senate, who accepted it, and passed a decree, to this contest and to all the hopes of Antony. 
approving of his conduct and that of Brutus, It was fought at sea, contrary to the advice of 
who at the head of three legions was prepar, Antony’s best officers, and chiefly through 
ing to oppose Antony, then on his march to the persuasion of Cleopatra, who was proud 
seize Cisalpine Gaul. Brutus, not being ofher naval force. She abandoned himin the 
strong enough to keep the field against An-|midst of the fight with her 50 gallies, and 
tony, shut himself upin Mutina, where his took to flight. This drew Antony from the 
opponent besieged him. The Senate declar-'battle and ruined his cause.] After the 
ed Antony an enemy to his.country. The battle of Actium, Antony followed Cleopatra 
Consuls Hirtius and Pansa took the field into Egypt, where he wassoon informed of 
against him along with Octavius, and advan-\the defection of all his allies and adherents, 
ced to Mutina in order to raise the siege. Injand saw the conqueror on his shores. He 
the first engagement Antony had the advan-/stabbed himself, and Cleopatra likewise kill- 
tage and Pansa was mortally wounded, but/ed herself by the bite ofan asp: Antony died 
he was defeated the same day by Hirtius as|in the 56th year of his age, B. C. 30, and the 
he was returning to his camp. Ina subse-|conqueror shed tears when he was informed 
quent engagement, Antony was again van-/that his enemy was no more. Antony left 
quished, his lines were forced, and Oc |seven children by his three wives. He has 
tavius had an opportunity of distinguishing|been blamed for his great effeminacy, for his 
shimself, Hirtius being slain in the action, andjuncommon love of pleasures, and his fondness 
the whole command devolving on the former. |of drinking. It is said that he wrote a book, 
‘Antony, after this check, abandoned thelin praise of drunkenness. He was fond of 
siege of Mutina, and crossed the Alps, in hopes|imitating Hercules, from whom, according 
of receiving succoursfrom his frien s. .This|to some accounts, he was descended ; and he 
was all that Octavius wanted ; his intent|is often represented as Hercules, with Cleo- 
was tohumble Antony, not to destroy him,|patra in the form of Omphale, dressed in 
_foreseeing plainly that the republican party |the arms of her submissive lover, and beating 
would be uppermost, and his own ruin must/him with her sandals. In his public charac- 
soonensue. A reconciliation was soon effect-|ter, Antony was brave and courageous, but 
ed between him and Antony, who had already |with the intrepidity of Czsar, he possessed all 
gained an accession of strength by the junction |his voluptuous inclinations. He was prodigal 
of Lepidus, ‘These three leaders, had an in-|to a degree, and did not scruple to call, from 
terview near Bononia, in a small island of thejvanity, his sons by Cleopatra, kings ofkings. 
river Rhenus, where they came to an agree-|His fondness for low company, and his de- 
ment to divide all the provinces of the empire|bauchery, form the best parts of Cicero's 
and the supreme authority among themselve|Philippics. It is said thatthe night after Casar’s 
for five years, under the name of triumvirs,/murder, Cassius supped with Antony ; and 
and asreformers ofthe republic with consular|being asked whether he had a dagger with 
power. ‘Thus was formed the second trium-{him, answered, yes, if you, Antony, aspire to 
virate. ‘The most horrid part of the transac-|sovereign power. Plutarch has written an 
tion was the cold-blooded proscription ofjaccount of his life, Virg. 4én, 8, v. 685.— 
many of their frends, and relatives, and Ci-|Horat. ep. 9—Juv. 10, v. 122—C. Nef. it 
cero’s head was given in exchange by Augus-|Attic—Cic.in P. ilifp—Justin. 41 and 42; 

_ tus, for Antony’s uncle and for the uncle of|Julius, son of Antony the triumvir, by Fulvia, 
Lepidus. Octavius and Antony then passed|was consul with Paulus Fabius Maximus. 
into. Macedonia and defeated Brutus and Cas-|He was surnamed Africanus, and put to death 

Sius at Philippi. After this, the latter passed|by order of Augustus. Some say that he 
over to the eastern provinces, where he lived|killed himself. It is supposed that he wrote 

_ for atime in great dissipation and luxury with}an heroic poem on. Diomede, in 12 books. . 
the famous Cleopatra at Alexandria. Upon|Horace dedicated [the 2d Ode of the 4th 
the death of his wife Fulvia, he became re-|Book| to him. Zacit.4, dnn.c. 44,——Lu- 
conciled with Octavius, against whom Ful-jcius, the triumvir’s brother, was besieged in» 
via had raised an oni Italy, for the pur |Pelusium by Augustus, and obliged to surren-_ 
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der himself with $00 men by famine. The} AonYa, one of the ancient names of Bax 
nqueror spared his life. Some say that he! tia. — ¥ 
was killed at the shrine of Czsar. A no-| Aorrs, a famous hunter, son of Aras, king 
ble, but unfortunate youth. His father, J ulius, of Corinth. He was so fond of his sister Ara- 
was put to death by Augustus, for his crimin jthyraa, that he called part of the country by 
al conversation with Julia, and he himself was|her name. Paws. 2, c. 12. The wife of 
emoved by the emperor to Marseilles, on|Neleus, called more commonly Chloris. Id. 
pretence of finishing his education. Tacit. 5,19, c. 6. 
Ann. ©. 44, Felix, a freedman of Claudius,) Aornos, Aornus, AoRNIS, a lofty rock, 
appointed governor of Judea. He married|in India, taken by Alexander. Hercules had 
Drusilla, the grand-daughter of Antony and/besieged it, but was never able to conquer it. 
Cleopatra. Zucit. 4, Hist. 9. Musa, a/[!t was situate on the Suastus or Suvat, and 
physician of Augustus. lin. 29, is now called Renas.| Curt. %, c. 11.—Ar- 
ANTORIDES, a painter, disciple to Aristip-|rivm. «—Strab 15.—Plut. in Alex. {An- 
pus. Pin. other in’ Bactriana, east of Zariaspa Bactra. 
_ Anvsts, an Egyptian deity, represented|It is now Telekan, situate ona high mountain 
ander the form of a man with the head of alcalled Work-KoA, or the mountain of silver.] 
Hog. His worship was introduced euceh Another near Baiz and Puteoli. It was 
gypt into Greece and Italy. Nag dog was|also calied Avernus. Virg, 4En. 6, v. 242. 
rstconsecrated to Anubis, afterwards the} [Aors1, a people onthe shores of the Cas- 
itd of this animal was substituted for that) pian, who, according to Strabo, carried on a 
Anubis himself, and lastly the head of ajtrade in gold and various articles of merchan- 
og was annexed to a human body as an em-/dise with southern Asia and with India.} 
nlem of the new deity.] Diod 1—ZLucan.|) ApAma,a Caughter of Artaxerxes, who 
3, Vv. 331.— Ovid. Met. 9, v. 686.—Plut. de| married Parnabazus, satrap of Tonia. A 
Isid. and Osirid.— Herodot. 4.—Virg. 4En 8,|daughter ot Antiochus. Paws. 1, c. 8. 
O98) APAME, the mother of Nicomedes by Pru- 
Anxor, called also Terracina, a city of the/sias king of Bithynia. ‘The mother of An- 
Volsci, taken by the Romans, A. U. C. 348.|tiochus Soter, by Seleucus Nicator. 
it was sacred to |Jupiter ag, or the deard-| Apamia or ApAMéEa [a city of Phrygia, 
fess. La Cerda and others contend that in| built by Antiochus Soter, on the site of the 
onformity with this derivation, the name of|ancient Cibotus. he latter place was so 
rhe place should be written Axur, as it is}called from «rs, an ark or coffer, because 
=ven found on some old coins ; Heyne, how-|it was the mart or common treasury of those 
ever, rejects the Greek derivation of the}who traded from Italy and Greece to Asia 
name, and makes Anxur to have been a}Minor. This name was afterwards added 
Volscian term, and the letter 2 to have been|fora similar reason to Apamea. It was situate 
sometimes omitted on account of its slight|/at the confluence ofthe Marsyas and Mzan- 
und. Heyne Comment. ad Virg. Zn. 7, v.\der, and is now called Aphiom-Kara- Hisar, 
99. The modern name is Terracina] Liv jor the black castle of opium, which drug is 
4, c. 59.— Horat. 1, Sat. 5, v. 26.—Lucan. 3,| collected in its environs, Another in Bithy- 
7, 84,—Virg. 4En.7, v.799. nia, originally called: Myrlea, but destroyed 
An¥tus, an Athenian rhetorician, who,|/by Philip, father of Perses, and rebuilt by 
vith Melitus and Lycon, accused Socrates of} Prusias, who called it ‘after his wife’s name 
mpiety, and was the cause of his condemna-} Apamea. Another in Syria, at the conflu- 
ion. These false accusers were afterwards/ence of the Orontes and Marsyas, which form 
out to death by the Athenians. Diog—ja small lake. It was founded by Seleucus 
4ilian. V. A. 2,¢.13.—Horat. 2, Sat. 4, v. 3. Nicator, and called after his wife. It is now 
—Plut.in Alcib. famieh, Seleucus is said to have kept in the 
| [AnzarBas,] a river near the Tigris./adjacent pastures 500 war elephants, An- 
Marcel. 18. -|vid. Zabatus, } other in Mesopotamia, on the Tigris, in a dis- 
AoLLivs, ason of Romulus by Hersilia, af-|trict which lay between the canal and the 
terwards called Abillius. river, whence the eipithet Messene applied 
Aon, a son of Neptune, who came to Eu-|to this city, because it was in the midst of 
caand Boootia, from Apulia, were he col-'that small territory which is now called 
ected the inhabitants into cities, and reigned) Diyel-——Another on the confines of Media 
ver them. They were called Jones, andjand Parthia, not far from Rage. It was sur- 
‘he country Aonia, from him. named Raphane. Another at, the conflu- 
AONES, the inhabitants of Aonia, called af-lence of the ‘Tigris and Euphrates, now Koma.} 
erwards Beotia. [They, jointly with the| APARNI, a nation of shepherds near the 
Hyantes, succeeded the Ectenes, On the|Caspian sea. Strad. 
rrival of Cadmus, the Hyantes took up arins}. ApaTORIA, a festival at Athens, which re- 
0 oppose him, but the Aones submitted, and ceived its name from 47a, deceit, because it 
were incorporated with the Pheenicians. ‘he; was instituted in memory of a stratagem by 
ses were called donie from Mount Heli-}which Xanthus king of Beotia was killed by 
on in Boeotia.|_ Paus. 9, c. 3—Ovid. Met.'Melanthus king of Athens, upon the following 
By 7, 1,13. Trist.el.5, v. 10. Fast. 3, v.joccasion. Whena war arose between the 
56, 104, v. 245.—-Vire. G. 3 ¥; 11, Beeotians and Athenians about a piece of 
‘ 69 
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round which divided their territories, Xan- 
thus made a proposal tothe Athenian king to 
decide the battle by single combat. .Thy- 
metes, who was then on the throne of Athens, 
refused, but his successor Melanthus accept- 
ed the challenge. When they began the en- 
gagement, Melanthus exclaimed, that his an- 
tagonist had some person behind him tosup- 

ort him; upon which Xanthus looked/be- 
hind, and was killed by Melanthus. From 
this success, Jnpiter was cal'ed An-tm », de- 
ceiver, and Bacchus, who was su osed to 
be behind Xanthus, was called. Visca 
clothed in the skin of a black goat Some de- 
rive the word from  7@7 9:11, @, uoT2teow. be- 
cause on the day of the festival, the children 
accompanied their fathers to be registered 
among the citizens Thefestival lasted three 
days, the first day was called > 97. because 
sufifiers, *°7e» were prepared for each sepa- 
rate tribe. The second day was called 
‘Avag vow. ame rou are evel, because sacrifices 
were offered to Jupiter and Minerva, and the 
head of the victims was generally turned up 
towards the heavens. “Lhe third was called 
Kougewnis. from Kovges a youth, or 0%; shav- 


|painter said, “One would imagine that th 
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horse isa better judge of painting than your 
majesty.” When Alexander ordered him t 
draw the picture of Campasne, one of his mis- 
tresses, Apelles became enamoured of her, 
and the king perinitted him to marry her. 
He wrote three volumes upon painting, which, 
were still extant in the age of Pliny. It is 
said that he was accused in Egypt of conspir- 
ing against the Jife of Ptolemy, and that he 
would have been put to death had not the 
real conspirator discovered ,himself, and sav~ 
ed the painter. Apelles never put his name 
to any pictures but three; a sleepinr Venus, 
Venus Anadyomene, and an Alexander. The 
proverb of We sutor ultra crepidam, is ap- 
plied tohim by some. Pin. 35, ¢. 10.—Horat. 
2, en. 1,,v. 23'.—Cic.jan. Famil.. 1, ep os 
Ovid. de Art. Am. 3, v. 401.—Val. Maz. 8, 
Coy OF Atragic writer. Suet, Calig. 33. 
A Macedonian general, &c. i 
APELLIcon, a Teian peripatetic philoso- 
pher, whose fondness for books was so great 
that he is accused of stealing them, when he 
could not obtain them. with money. He 
bought the works of Aristotle aud Theo- 


ing, because the young men had theirhair cut|phrastus, [vid.Scepsis. On removing the li- 
off before they were registered, when their|brary to Athens, he caused the writings of 
parents swore that they were free-born Athe |Aristotle and Theophrastus to be copied, but 
nians. ‘hey generally sacrificed two ewsjthe chasms occasioned by the depredations of 
and a she-goat to Diana. ‘This festival was|tite were supplied by the transcribers, and 
adopted by the Jonians, except the inhabi-|erroneous and faulty copies were consequently 
tants of Ephesus and Colophon. A sur. |circulated ]. The extensive library which he 
name of MMiinerva: ot Venus, j had collected at Athens, was carried to Rome 
APELLA, a word, Horat.1, Sat. 5, v. 10,)when Sylla had conquered the capital of At- 
which has given much trouble to critics andjtica, and among the valuable books was found 
commentators. Some suppose it to mean cir-|an original manuscript of Aristotle. He died 
cumeised, (sine fedle) an epithet highly ap-|about 86 years before Christ. Strab. 13. | 
plicable toa Jew, Otners maintain that it is| APENNINDS, a ridge of high mountains 
‘a proper. name, upon the authority of Cicero which run through the middle of Italy. [They 
ad Attic. 12, ep. (9, who mentions person of mav be regarded as a_ continuation of the 
the same name. [vid. Beniley. efp.ad Mull. Maritime Alhs, \eaving that chain in lat. 44° 
p. 520, ed Lips.] '12/ N.] Some have supposed that they once ran 
APELLES, a celebrated painter of Cos, or, across to Sicily. Lucan. 2, v. 306.—-Ovid Me’, 
as others say, of Ephesus, or Colophon, son of | 2, v. 226.—J#al. + v. 743.—Strab. 2,—Mela, 
Pithius. He lived in the age of Alexander] ',.c. 4. 
the Great, who honoured hin so much that) Aper, Marcus, a Latin orator of Gaul, 
he forbade any man but Apelles to draw his|who distinguished himself as a politician, as 
picture. He was so atientive tohis profes-| well as by his genius. 


The dialogue on 
sion, that he vever spent a day without em orators, , inserted -in the works of Tacitus 
ploying hs pencil, whence the proverb of and Quintilian, is attributed to him. He died 
Nulla dies sine lined. His most perfect pic |A, D 85. Another. vid, Numerianus. 
ture was Venus A iadyomene. [The lower]  APERoPIA, a small island on the coast gé 
part of this becaxe injured by time, but nojArgolis. Paus. ,c, 34. 
one ventured to repair it. An unfinished] Apiisus, APESAS, or APESANTUS, a Mout: 
Venus, of which the head and neck only were tain of Peloponnesus, near Lerna. Stadt, wt 
executed, was very much admired.] He Zed. 3, v. 461. "Se 
rade a painting ot Alexander holding thunder} ApHACA, a town ot Palestine, [between 

in his hand, so much like life, that Pliny, who Heliopolis and Byblus,] where Venus: w 
-saw it, Says.that the hand of the king with) worshipped, and where she had a temple an¢ 
thethunder seemed to come out of the pic-|an oracle. [The te:nple is said to have bee! 
ture. ‘This picture was placed in Diana’s/a school of wickedness, and was rased to the 
temple at Ephesus. He mie another of A |ground by Constantine the Great. Eused 

-lexander, but the king expressed not much|vita Const. Mag. 3, 55.) ’ 
satisfaction at the sight of it; and at that) ApHaa,a name cf Diana, who hada t 
moment a horse passing by, neighed at thejple in A’gina Paus.2,¢ 3000 
horse which was represented in the piece,) APHAR, the capital city of Arabia, [situat 
suppesing it to be — upon which thelonthe coast of the Red Sea,not far north frop 
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the Promontorium Aromatum. Ic is) how! ApuYrzor Apuytis, a city of “Thracd 

Fara between Mecca and Medina.] .4r- [in the peninsula of Pallene, on the Sinus 
tian. in Perifil hermaicus,] where Jupiter Ammon was 

Apnaréius, a king of Messenia, son of Pe worshipped. Lysander besieged the town; 
vieres and Gorgophone, who married Avene but the god of the place appeared to him in 
daughter of @balus, by whom he had three a dream, and advised him to raise the siege, 
sons, Paus. 3, c. 1. A relation of Isocra- which he immediately did. Paws, 3, c. 18. 
tes who wrote 37 tragedies. . Apts, an ancient name of Peloponnesus, 

Apuas, ariver of Epirus, which falls into which it received from king Apis. It was af- 
the bay of Ambracia_ [D’Anville calls it the terwards called Afigialea, Pelasgia, Argia, 
Avas. It is now the Vuvo.] Plin.4.¢.1. and at last Peloponnesus, or the island of 

APHELLAS, aking of Cyrene, who with Pelops.. Homer. Il. 1, v, .270—-Also the 
the aid of Agathocles. endeavoured to reduce name of the earth. worshipped among the 
Fs Africa under his power. Justin. 22,c Lydians asa powerful deity. Aeredot. 4, c 

iq : 39: 

ApHiisas, a mountain in Argolis, whence,, ApiAnus, or Apion, was born at Oasis in 
as the poets have imagined, Perseus attempt- Egypt, whence he went to Alexandria, of 
ed to fivto heaven. Stat.3 Thed.v.461. |which he was deemed a citiaen. He suc- 

Apukrs, [a city of Thessaly at the en- ceeded Theus in the profession of rhetoric in 
trance of the Sinus Pelasgicus or Gulfof Yolo, the reign of Tiberius, and wrote a book 
from which the ship Argo is said to have against the Jews, which Josephus refuted. 
taken her departure for Colchis. It is now,He was at the head of an embassy which the 
Fetio,} ; |people of Alexandria sent to Caligula, to com- 

Apnipna, a borough of Attica, which re-iplain of the Jews. [He flourished about 
€eived its name from Aphidnus, one of the|the time of the E:aperor Tiberius. He 
companions of Theseus. Herodot. |was the author also of a learned treatise on 

Aparicés, an Indian prince, who defended the Antiquities of Egypt.] Seneca, ep. 88 — 
the rock Aornus with 20.000 foot and 15 ele. Plin. pref Hist: 

hants. H- was killed by his troops, and, ApicAra, married Sejatius, by whom she 
Fis head sent to Alexander. had three childrén. She was repudiated. Za- 

APHRODISIA, festivals in honour of Venus, cit. Ain 4, ¢. 3 ah 
celebrated in diff-rent parts of Greece, but — Apicius, a famous glutton in Rome— 
chiefly in Cyprus. They were first mstitu- There were taree of the same name, all fa- 
ted by Cinyras from whose fim.ly the priests mous for their voracions appetite. The first 
ofthe goddess were always chosen All those|hved in the time of the republic, the second in 
that were initiated offered a piece of mouey to/the reign of Augustus and Tiberius, and the 
Venus, asa harlot, and received asa uarkithird under [rijan. ‘Phe second was~ the 
of the favours of the goddess; a measure of| most fimous, as he wrote abook on the plea- 
salt and a ui 5, the. salt, because Venus/sures and incite nents of cating, » He destroy- 
arose from the sea ; the @a'* . because she/ed himself after he had consumed the great- 
is the goddess of wantonness. ‘They werelest part of his estate. The best edition of 
celebrated at Corinth by harlots, and inevery|Apicius Celus de Arte Coyuinaria, 1s that of 
part of Greece they were very much fre-|Acnst.1 mo. 1709. [The third was in pos- 
a Strab, 14.—Athen. A. city of|sessiog of a secret for preserving oysters, and 
Thrace, north of the peninsula which joins|sent some perfectly fresh to the emperor 
the WLhracian Chersovese to the contiaent,| frajan as far as Parthia.} Jwv. 11, v. Sim 
betwee Heraciea to the east and Cardia to) Martial, 2, ep. 69, 

_ the west.] ApIpAnvs, one of the chief rivers of Thes- 

_ ApHropisias, a town of Caria,, sacred tojsaly, at the south of the Peneus, into which 

Venus, {now Gacira. It lay east of Alaban-|it falls [a little west of Larissa, Itis now the 

da, towards the confines of Phrygia.] Tucit |Salumpria.] Lucan. 6, v. 37 2. 

Ann. 3, 6. 62. Apina, and Apin.#, a city of Apulia; des- , 

ApHRopisium or A, a town of Apulialtroyed with Trica, in its neizhbourhood, by 
built by Diomede in honour of Venus——A)Diomedes ;_ whence came the proverb of 
‘city in the north-east®ra part of Cyprus, ie] Zpina & Trica, to express trifling things. 
‘miles fron Salanis——[An island on toe! Murtial. 4, ep 1.—Pin. 3,¢ 1. 

‘coast of Beetica—— 1 promontory of Caria,} Ap16La, and AproL#, a town of Italy, ta- 
near Cnidus. , ken by Purquin the Proud. The Roman ca- 
{APHRODITOPOLIS, a city of Egypt, thelpitol was begun withthe spoils taken trom 
capital of the 36t1 nome, now 4firh.—— that city. Plin. 3, ¢. 5. 
Another in the same country, the capital of} ‘Apron, a surnane of Ptolemy, one of the 
the 42! nome, now /tfu——Another in the/descendants of Ptolemy Lagus,-—A gram- 
Same country; belonging to the nome Her-lmarian. vid. Apianus, A a 
monthites, now Asf un.) Apts, ane of the ancient kings of Pelopon- 
ApuHRODITE, the Grecian name of Venus,|:esus, son of Phoroneus and Laodice. Some 
from 2b froth, because Venus is said tojsay that Apollo was bis father, and that he 
Shave been born from the froth of the ocean:| was king of Argos, while others call him king 
“Hesiod. Th, 195.—Plin. 36, 5... -. __ lof Sicyon, and fix the ie of his reign above 
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200 years earlier, whith is enough to show that Apis was the tutelary divinity of the e3 
he is but obscurely known, if known at oll. tablished form given to the solar year, whi 
He was a native of Naupactus, and descend- was to consist invariably of 365 days, and o 
ed from Inachus. He received divine hon- the Cycle of 25 years discovered at the sa 
ours after death, as he had been munificent time. The priests, by fixing the course of th 
and humane to his subjects. The country sacred animal’s life to,25 years, and by mak 
where he reigned was called Apia ; and af- ing the installation of a new Apis concur with 
terwards it received the name of Pelasgia, the renewal of this period, had probably per- 
Argia,or Argolis, and atlast that of Pelo- ceived as the result of long meteorologica 
ponnesus, trom Pelops. Some, amongst observations, that this revolution alwa 
whom are Varro and St. Augustine, haveima- brought about abundant seasons. Hence the 
gined that Apis went to Egypt, with a col- favourable reception with which the new 
ony of Greeks, and that he civilized the in- Apis would meet, his appearance coinciding 
habitants, and polished their manners, for with abundant harvest. The name 4fi i 
which they made him a god after death, and Coptic signifies number, and seems to have 
paiddivine honours to him under the name had reference tothe number of cubits which 
of Serapis. This tradition, according to some marked the Nile’s rise, the great source of 
of the moderns, is without foundaticn. #s- Egyptian fertility.] After his death, which 
chyl.in Supifil—August. de Civ, Dei, 18,c.sometimes was natural, the greatest cries 
5.-—Paus. 2, c. 5.—Apollod. 2, c. 1. A son and lamentations were heard in. Egypt, as if 
of Jason, born in Arcadia: he was killed by Osiris was just dead ; the priests shaved thei 
the horses of Aftolus, Paws. 5, c, 1——A heads, which was a sign of the deepest 
town of Egypt on the lake Marectis. A mourning. This continued till another ox 
god of the Egyptians worshipped under the appeared with the proper characteristics ta 
form ofan ox. Some say that Isis and Osiris succeed as the deity, which was followed with 
are the deities worshipped under this name, the greatest acclamations, as if Osiris was 
because during their reign they taught the|returned to life. This ox, which was found 
Egyptians agriculture. The Egyptians believ-|to represent Apis, was left 40 days in the’ 
ed that the soul of Osiris was really departed|city of Nilopolis before he was carried to 
into the ox, where it wished to dwell, because }Memphis, during which time none but wo 
that animal had been of the most essential|mea were permitted to appear before him, 
service in the cultivation of the ground,|and this they performed, according to thei 
which Osiris had introduced into Egypt./superstitious notions, ina wanton and indecent 
The ox that was chosen was always distin-|manner. ‘There was also an ox worshipped 
guished by particular marks ; his body wasjat Heliopolis, under the name of Mnevis 7 
black ; he had a square white spot upon the|some supposed that he was Osiris, but others. 


forehead, the figure of an eagle upon the 
back, a knot under the tongue like a beetle, 
the hairs of his tail were double, and his 
right side was marked witha whitish spot, re- 
sembling the crescent of the moon. Without 
these, an ox could not be taken, as the god 
Apis ; and it is to be imagined that the priests 
gave these distinguishing characteristics to 
the animal on whom their credit and even 
prosptrity depended. The festival of Apis 
lasted seven days; [and commenced with the 
annual inundation of the Nile. The cres- 
cent on the animal’s right side, indicated, ac- 
cording to /Elian, the commencement of this 
inundation.} ‘The ox was led ina solemn 
procession by the priests, and every one was 
anxious to receive nim into his house, and it 
’ was believed that the chiddren who smelt his 
breath received the knowledge of futurity, 
‘The ox was conducted tthe banks of the 


Nile with much ceremony, and if he had lived{death. 
to the tine w sen their sacred books allowed, |cense was burnt on an altar, and a piece of 
they drowned him inthe river, and embalin jmoney placed uponit, after which the people 
ed his bo y, and buried it im solemn state m|that wished to Know futurity, applied their 
the city ot Memphis. [The period aliowed|ear to the mouth of the God and unmediately 
for the life of the sacred Apis was 25 years.|retired, stopping their ears till they had de 
This number was the product of five by it-|parted from the temple. The’ first sounds: 
~ self, and gave the number of the letters of the|that were heard, were taken as the answer 
Egyptian Alphabet, as well as the animal’sjof the oracle to their questions. Paws. 7, 
age ; and this number marked a period of|/2..—Herodet, 2 and 3.—Plin. 8, c. 38, &c.— 
the sui and moon, to which luminaries Apis|Sirab. 7—Pilut. in Isid. and Osir-—Apollod. 
was consecrated. Hence it has been inferred !1, ¢.7, l. 2,.C, 1—Mela. 1, & 9.—Plin. 8, & 
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maintain that the Apis of Memphis was sa-_ 
cred to Osiris, and Mnevis to Isis. When 
Cambyses came into Egypt, the people were 
icelebrating the festivals of Apis with every 
mark of joy and triumph, which the conquer 
lor interpreted as an insult upon himself. He 
called the priests of Apis, and ordered the 
deity himself to come before him. When he 
saw that an ox was the object oftheir venera- 
tion, and the cause of such rejoicings, he 
wounded it on the thigh, ordered the priests 
to be chastised, and commanded his_ soldiers) 
to slaughter such as were found celebrating 
such riotous festivals, The god Apis hag 
generally two stables, or rather temples. If 
he eat from the hand, it was a favourable 
omen ; but ifhe refused the food that wag 
offered him, it was interpreted as unluck 
From this, Germanicus, when he visited 
Egypt, drew the omens of his approaching’ 
When his oracle was consulted, in- 
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9, &c. Strab.7.— Elian. V. H. 4 and 6.—IThe Apollo, son of Vulcan, was the same a3_ 


Jiod. 1. _ {the Orus or Horus of the Egyptians, and — 
“Apitivs Gavsa, a celebrated buffoon in| was the most ancient, from whom the actions 
hetime of Tiberius, Juv. 5, v. 4. of the others have been copied. The three 


_APOLLINARES LunDI, games celebrated atiothers seem to be of Grecian origin. The 
tome in honour of Apollo.’ They originated|tradition thatthe son of Latona was born in 
rom the tollowing circumstance ; an old pro-|the floating island of Delos, is taken from the 
hetic poem informed the Romans, that if/Rigyptian mythology,” which asserts that the 
hey instituted yearly games to Apollo, and!son of Vulcan, which is supposed to be Orus, 
ip a collection of money for his service,| was saved by his mother Isis from the per- 
ey would be able to repel the enemy whose/secution of Typhon, and intrusted to the care 
pproach already signified their :‘estruction./of Latona, who concealed him in the island 
he first time they were celebrated, Romelof Chemmis. When Latona was pregnant 
yas alarmed by the approach of the enemy,|/by Jupiter, Juno, who was ever jealous of her 
nd instantly the people rushed out of the city,/husband’s amours, raised the serpent Python 
nd saw a cloud of arrows discharged from|to torment Latona, who was refased a place 
ne sky on-the troops of the enemy. Withito give birth to her children, till Neptune, 
his heavenly assistance they easily obtained|imoved ‘at the severity of her fate, raised 
he victory. The people generally satcrown ithe island of Delos from beneath the sea, 
d with laurel at the representation of these} where Latona brought forth Apollo and Dia- 
ames, which were usually celebrated atthe/na, Apollo was the god of-all the tine arts, 
ption of the pretor. till the year U. C. 5:5,/of medicine, music, poetry, and eloquence, of | 
then a law was passed to settle the celebra all which he was deemed the inventor. He — 
on yearly on the same day about the nonesjhad received from Jupiter the power of 
f July. When thisalteration happened, Rome| knowing futurity, and he was the only one of 
fas infested with a dreadful pestilence, which|the gods whose oracles were in general re- 
owever seemed to be appeased by this actjpute over the world. His amours with 
fveligion. [These games were merely sceni-|Leucothoe, Daphne, Issa, Bolina, Coronis, 
al iceLiv: 95, c. Us: , Clymene, Cyrene, Chione, Acacallis, Cal- 
Apotiinaris, C. Sulpitius, a grammarianjiiope, &c. are well known, and the various 
(Carthage, [flourished in the second cen-|shapes he assumed to gratify his passion. He 
iry, under the Antonines. He wassucceed-| was very fond of young Hyacinthus, whom 
din his profession by his scholar Helvius/he accidentally killed with a quoit ; as also of 
ertinax, whoafterwards became Emperor.]|Cyparissus, who was changed into a cypress 
[e is supposed tobe the author of the verses|tree. When his son Aésculapius had been 
refixed to ‘Terence’s plays as arguments.|killed with the thunders of Jupiter, for raising 
——A writer better known by the name of|the dead to life, Apollo, in his resentment, 
idenius. vid, Sidonius. killed the Cyclops who had fabricated the 
[APOLLINIs fromo-toritum, was situate on|thunderbolts. Jupiter was’ incensed at this 
1e coast of Africa, east of Utica, and north|act of violence, and he banished Apollo from 
Carthage. Itisnow Ras-Zebdid.] heaven, and deprived him of his dignity. The 
[ABoLLiInoPoLis magna, the capital of/exiled deity came to Admetus king of Thes- 
1¢ 5M Egyptian nome, m the southern part|saly, and hired himself to be one of his shep- 
f Upper Egypt, about 25 miles nearly north|herds, in which ignoble employment he re- 
the great cataracts. It is now #d/ou,) mained nine years ; from which circumstance 
nd is remarkable for its splendid temple, injhe was called the god of shepherds, and at 
‘state of high preservation.] his sacrifices a wolf was generally offered, as 
[ApoLLinopOLis parva, a city of Egyptithat animal is the declared enemy of the 
| the nome of Coptos, north-west of Vhebes.|sheepfold. Dariug his residence in Thessaly, 
,iS now Kors.) he rewarded the tender treatment of Adme-_ 
| {Apo.Linis finum, a town of Lydia, westitus. He gave him a chariot, drawn by a — 
Thyatira——A town of Africa propria,!lion and a bull, with which he was able to ob- 
orth-east of Vabraca.] tain in marriage Alceste the daughter of Pe- 
Apotto, sen, of Jupiter and Latona, calledilias ; and soon alter, the Parce granted, at 
iso. Phebus, is often confounded with thel Apollo’s request, that Admetus might be re- 
in. According to Cicero, *. de Wut. Deor|dcemed from death, if another person laid 
vere were four persons of this name. The!down his life for him. He assisted Neptune 
rst was sonof Vulcan, and the tutelary godjin building the walls of Troy ; and when he 
“the Athenians. Ihe second was so: of uj was refused the promised reward from Lao- 
orybant, and was born in Crete, for the do-| medon, the king of the country, he destroyed 
inion of which he disputed even with Jupi-|the inhabitants by a pestilence. As soon as 
himself. The third was son of Japiter|he was born, Apollo destroyed with arrows 
ad Latona, and came from the‘nations of/the serpent Python, whom Juno had sent to 
ie Hyperborgans t6 Delphi. ‘Che fourth} persecute Latona ; hence he was called Py- | 
as born in Arcadia, and called Nomius, be-|thius ; and he afterwards vindicated the hon-_ 
ause he gave laws to the inhabitants. To!our of his mother ae to death the 
e son of Jupiter and Latona all the actions children of the proud Niobe. vid. Niobe. He 
‘the others seem a beéu attributed. was not the inventor of the Jyre, as some have 
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imagined, but Mercury gave it him, and re-{deities, though confounded together. Wh 
ceived as 4 reward the famous caduceus withjonce Apollo was addressed as the Sun, 
onieh Apollo was wont to drive the flocks ot|represented witha crown of rays on his head, 
Admetus. His contest with Pan and Marsy-|the idea was adopted by every writer, an 
as, and the punishment inflicted upon Midas|from thence arose the mistake. Ové/. Met. 
are well known. He received the surnames|1, fab. 9 and 10, 1, 4, fab. 3, &c.—Paus. 2, oe 
of Phebus, Delius, Cynthius, Pzan, Delphi-|7, 1, 5,¢. 7, 1. 7, c. 20; 1. 9, c.30, &e.—Aygin. 
cus, Nomius, Lycius, Clarius, [smenius, Vul- 


fab. 9, 14, 50, 93, 140, 161, 20, 203, &e.—) 
turius, Smintheus, &c. for reasons which are| Stat. 1. Theb, 560—Tibull. 2, el. 3—Plut. 
explained under those words. Apollo is gene-|de 4mor—Hom. Il. & Hymn. in Apoll. Virg. 
rally represented with long hair, and the Ro-|#7. 2, 3, &c. G. 4, vy. 323—Horat. 1, 
mans were fond of imitating his figure ; and}]10—Lucian, Dial. Mer. & Vule—Propert. 
therefore in their youth they were remarka-|2, el. 28.—Callimach. in Afioll —Apollod 1, 
ble for their fine head ofhair, which they cut|c. 3, 4 and 9, 1.2, c. 5, 10.and i Also a) 
short at the age of seventeen or eighteen ; he|temple of Apollo apon mount Leucas, which { 
is always represented as a tall beardless|appeared at a great distance at sea; and | 
young man with a handsome shape, holding|served as a guide to mariners, and reminded - 
in his hand a bow, and sometimes a lyre ; his|them to avoid the dangerous rocks that were — 
head is generally surrounded with beams ofjalong the coast. Virg. Ain. 3, v. 275. | 
light. He was the deity who, according to} APOLLOCRATEs, a friend of Dion, suppo- 
the notions of the ancients, inflicted plagues,}sed by some to be the son of Dionysius. “q 
and in that moment he appeared surrounded| APoLLOoDORUS, a famous grammarian and — 
with clouds. His worship and power werejmythologist of Athens, son of Asclepiades, _ 
universally acknowledged: he had templesjand disciple to [Aristarchus the grammarian, _ 
and statues in every country, particularly injand the two Stoic philosophers, Panztius — 
Egypt, Greece and Italy. Hisstatue, which/and Diogenes the Babylonian.] He flourished 

upon mount Actium, as a mark tojabout 148 years before the christian era, and 
mariners to avoid the dangerous coasts, was}/wrote an history of Athens, besides other. 
particularly famous, and it appeared a great}works. But ofall his compositions, nothing is 
distance at sea. Augustus, before the battle|extant but his Bibliotheca, a valuable work, 
of Actium, addressed himself to it for victory.|divided into three books. It is an abridged 
&He is crowned with laurel, which was sa |history of the gods, and of the ancient heroes, 
cred to him. The animals consecrated tolof whose actions and genealogy it gives a true- 
him were the wolf and hawk, as symbols ofjand faithful account, The best edition is that 
his piercing eyes ; the crow and raven, fromlof Heyne, Goett.in 8vo. 4 vols, 1782. Athen. 
their supposed faculty of predicting the fu-|—Plin.7, c. 37.—Diod. 4 and 13,——A tra- 
ture ; the cock, from his announcing thejgic poet of Cilicia, who wrote tragedies en- 
dawn, and the rising of the sun ; the grass-|titled Ulysses, Thyestes, &c——A comic 
hopper and swan, from their tuneful powers ;]|poet of Gela in Sicily, in the age of Menan- 
and in his sacrifices, wolves and hawks were|der, who wrote 4 plays. An architect of 
offered, as they were the natural enemies of|Damascus, who directed the building of Tra- 
the flocks over which he presided,. Bullocks|jan’s bridge across the Danube. He was 
and lambs were alsoimmolated to him. As|[banished, and afterwards] put to death by 
he presided over poetry, he was often seeu|Adrian, to whom. when ina private station, 
on mount Parnassus with the nine muses. [{f/he had spoken in too bold a manner——A 
the Greek Apollo was reckoned the god of} writer who composed an history of Parthia, 
eloquence, music, medicine, and poetry, it) —A dis:iple of Epicurus, the most learned 
‘was because Osiris, the symbol of the sunjof his school, and deservedly garantie 
among the Egyptians, as well as his son Ho-|IIlustrious. He wrote about 40 volumes on 
rus, had there taught those liberal arts. It{different subjects. Diog——A painter of | 
the Greek Apollo, was the god and conduc-| Athens, of whom, Zeuxis was a pupil. Two 
tor of the muses, it was because Osiris car- 


mr 0 i i of his paintings were admired at Pergamus 
ried with him in his expedition to India, sing-|in the age of Pliny ; a priest in a_suppliant 
ing women and musicians.} His most fa- 


wol posture, and Ajax struck with Minerva’s 
mous oracles were at Delphi, Delos, Claros,|thunders. He was ofsuch an irascible dispo- 


‘Ten2dos, Cyrrha, and Patara. His most|sition that he destroyed his own pieces upon. 
‘splendid temple was at Delphi, where every|the least provocation, [and was so conscious of 
ation and individual made considerable pre {his superiority that he assumed a regal tiara, | 
‘sents when they consulted the oracle. Au-jas the prince of his profession.] Plin. 34, ¢. 
“gustus, after the battle of Actium, built him]8——A rhetorician of Pergamus, preceptor 
a temple on mount Palatine, which he enrich-|and friend to Augustus. whe wrote a book on 
rhetoric. Strab. 13——A physician of Tar- 


ed with a valuable library. He had a fa- 
mous Colossus in Rhodes, which was one oflentum. ee 4 
the seven wonders of thé world. Apollo has ApoLuonta, a festival at Aigialea in hon; 
been taken for the Sun; but it may be prov jour of Apollo and Diana. It arése from this 
ed by different passages in the ancient wri-|circumstance ; these two. deities came to” 
_ ters, that Apollo, the Sun, Phoebus; and Hy-|Afgialea, after the conquest of the serpent 
“perion, were all einereat characters and/Python ; but they were frightened away, and” 


ra 
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fied to Crete. ARgialea was soon visited with’ but his poem on the expedition of the Ary 
an epidemical distemper, and the inhabitants, /nauts, In four books, [He was so mortifie 
by the advice of their prophets, sent seven|at the censures cast upon this poem on it 
chosen boys, with the same number of girls,|first publication, that he retired to Rhodes 
to entreat them to returnto Heialea. Apol-jand opened a school of Rhetoric. When he 
‘Jo and Diana granted their petition, in honour|had afterwards corrected and improved his 
Ofwhich a temple was raised to Pim the|work, the Rhodians were so pleased with it, 
goddess of fersuasion ; and ever after, a/that they conferred on him the freedom of the’ 
number of youths of both sexes were chosen|city. The best edition of Apollonius is that. 
to march in solemn procession, as if anxious|by Brunck 2 vols. 8vo. the new edition, Lips. 
Boring back Apollo and Diana. Pauwsan.in}1810, with the additional Greek scholia, cura, 
Corinth. {A town of Epirus, now Polina,|G. H. Schaeffer.]  Quintil. 10, c. 1. 
on the river Aous or Luo. Another in|Greek orator, surnamed Molo, was a native 
Macedonia, south-east of Thessalonica. of Alabanda in Caria. He opened a school of 
Another in the same country, north of Chal-|rhetoric at Rhodes and Rome, and had J. Cz- 
cis, now Polina. Another in ‘Thrace on/sar and Cicero among his pupils. He discou~ 
the coast of the Fuxine. afterwards calledjraged the attendance of those whom he sup- 
Sozopolis, now Sizeboli. Another in Bithy -|posed incapable of distinguishing themselves 
“mia, on a lake which receives the Rhyndacus.'as orators, and he recommended to them pur- 
It is now Aboutlona Auother in Assyria,|suits more congenial to their abilities. He 
on the Delas, north-east of Artemita. 4 wrbte an history, in which he did not candid- 
Another in Cyrenaica Under the lower|ly treat the people of Judza, according tothe 
empire, it took the name of Sozusa. It isjcomplaint of Josephus contra Apion. Cic. de 
now Marza-Susa, or Sosush.—-&c.] Orat. 1, c. 28, 75,126, and 130. Ad Famil.3, 
_ APpoLLonytEs, a physician of Cos at thelep.16. De Invent. 1, ¢. 81.— Quinti. 3, c. 1, 
court of Artaxerxes, who became enamour-|!. 2, c. 6.—Suet. in Ces. 4.—Plut. in Cas. 
ed of Amytas, the monarch’s sister, and was A Greek historian about the age of Au~ 
some time after put to death for slighting her;}gustus, who wrote upon the philosophy of 
ter the reception of her favours. Zeno and of his followers. Strab. 14.——A 
_ APOLLONItS, a stoic philosopher of Chal-| stoic philosopher who attended Cato of Uti- 
cis sent for by Antoniaus Pius, to instruct his|ca in his last moments. Plut. in Cat——- 
adopted son Marcus Antoninus, When he|Tyaneus, a pythagorean philosopher, [and, 
tame to Rome, he refused to go to the palace, notorious impostor, born at Tyana in Cappay 
Observing, that the master ought not to wait|docia, about the commencement of the chris* 
upon his pupil, but the pupil uponbim. The/tian era.] Being one day haranguing the 
emperor lieariog this, said, laughing, ‘* It}/populace’at Ephesus, he suddenly exclaimed, 
was then easier for Apollonius to come from] Strike the tyrant, strike him: the blow is 
~Chalcis to Rome, than from Rome to the pa-|given, he is wounded, and fallen!” At that 
lace”——A_ geometrician of Perga in Pam-|;ery moment the emperor Domitian had 
-phylia. He lived about 240 years before the|been stabbed at Rome. ‘Fhe magician ac- 
christian era, and composed a commentary|quired much reputation when this circum- 
on Euclid, whose pupils he attended at Alex-|stance wasknown. He was courted by kings 
andria. He wrote atreatise on conic sections,|and princes, and commanded unusual,atten- 
fin eight books, seven of which only remain.|tion by his numberless artifices. His friend 
t is asserted that all the books were extant|/and companion, called Damis, wrote his life, 
in Arabic. Ofthe seven which we have, the|[These memoirs were communicated to the 
first four have been preserved in the originaljempress Julia, wife of Severus, and by her to 
‘Greek, and the Sth, 6th, and 7th have been|Philostratus, with a request that he would 
transmitted to us, in an Arabic translation.|transcribe and embellish the narrative.] In 
‘This work of Apollonius ranks among thejhis history the biographer relates so many 
‘most valuable remains of antiquity.] He first|curious and extraordinary anecdotes of his 
‘endeavoured to explain the causes of the ap-|hero, that many have justly deemed it a ro- 
parent stopping and retrograde motion of the/mance ; yet for all this, Hierocles had the 
planets, by cycles and epicycles, or circles|presumption to compare the impostures of 
within \circles—The best cdition of Apollo-| Apollonius with the miracles of Jesus Christ, 
nius is Dr. Halley’s, Oxon. fol. 1710. [fhel{/The best edition of Philostratus is that of: 
first four books in Greek and Latin, the rest|Olearius Lifis. 1709, fol.|——-A_ sophist of 
in Latin only, and the last restored by the|Alexandria, distinguished for his Lexicozt. 
meta pees poet of [Alexandria] in Egypt,|Grecum Liadis et Odyssee, a book that was 
generally called Apollonius of Ehodes, be-|edited by Villoison, in 4to. 2 vols. Paris, 1773, 
cause he lived for some time there. He was|[and by Tollius, Lugd. Bat. 1788, in 8vo.} 
pupil, when young, to Callimachus and Pa-| Apollonius was one of the pupils of Didymus, 
- netius, and succeeded to Eratosthenes as li-|and flourished in the beginning of the first 
brarian of the famous library of Alexandria,|century. b fel Leh ed 
under Ptolemy Euergetes He was ungrate-| ApoLLOPHANES, a stoic, who greatly flat- 
fulto his master Callimachus, who wrote altered king Antigonus, and maintained that 
m against him, in which he denominated|there existed but one virtue, prudence. .Diog., 
im Zbis, Of all his works nothing remains} {ApomyYos, a opmeersngee which Jupiter 
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and Hercules were worshipped at the Olym-j was assisted by the surrounding. muititud 
pic games, being supplicated to destroy or Meanwhile an eagle was let fy from the mid 
drive away the vast numbers of jes which|dle of the pile, which was supposed to 
always attended great Sacrifices. The sacri- the soul of the deceased to neaven, where he 
fice tothe Apomyos Deus on these occasions,}was ranked among the gods. If the deifie 
was always the first, that he might drive|/was a female, a peacock, and not an eagle 
way the flies from the rest. ] was sent from the fames.—The Greeks ob: 
APONIANA, an islandnear Lilybeum. Afirt.|served ceremonies much of the same na: 
Afric. 2. ies ; f ture, * ; 
M. Apontus, a governor of Masia, re-|_ Appra via, acelebrated road leading from 
warded with a triumphal statue by Otho, for|the Porta Capena at Rome to Brundusium, 
defeating 9000 barbarians. Yacit. Hist, 1.|through Capua. Appius Claudius madeit a 
c. 79: : faras Capua, and it received its name from 
APONUS, now Adano, a fountain, witha vil-|him. [It was constructed, A. U. C. 442. 
lage of the same name near Patavium in Italy.|Capua, where it ended was then the limit of 
The waters of the fountain, which were hot,/the Roman empire. By whom it was con- 
svere wholesome, and were supposed to have/tinued to Brundusiumis uncertain. Czsar, 
en oracular power. [{t was Livy’s birth-jhowever, is generally supposed to have been 
lace, according to Martial. 1, 62.] Luean.jthe person. Its whole length was about 342 
P v. 194,— Suet. in Tiber. 14. miles. It was called Regina Viarum, and was 
ApostRopHia, a surname of Venus, injpaved with the hardest flint, so firmly, that in 
Beotia, who was distinguished under these/several places it remains entire unto this day, 
names, Venus Urania, Vulgaria, and Apos-|(above 2000 years,) and sobroad thattwocar- 
¢rophia. The former was the patroness of/riages might pass each other, commonly, 
a pure and chaste love ; the second of carnal|however, not exceeding 1 4feet. Caius Grac- 
and sensual desires ; and the last incited men/chus placed on it the small columns called 
to illicit and unnatural gratifications, to ia-|¢ermini, which marked the miles.] vid. Via. 
eests andrapes. Venus Apostrophia was in-| Lucan. 3, v.285.—Stat. 2. Sylv 2, v.12— 
voked by the Thebans, that they might be} Mart. 9, ep. 104.—Suet. in Tider. 14. 
saved from such unlawful desires. She is} AppraipEs, a name given to these five dei- 
the same as the Verticordia of the Romans, ties, Venus, Pallas, Vesta, Concord, and 
Paus. 9, c. 16.—Val. Max.8, c. 15. Peace, because a temple was erected tothem 
APOTHEOSIS, a ceremony observed by|near the Appian way. The name was alsa 
some ancient nations. by which they raisedjapplied to those courtezans at Rome who 
their kings, heroes, and great men, to thejlived near the temple of Venus by the Ap- 
rank of deities. [Neither the Egyptians nor!piz Agua, and the forum of J. Cesar. Ovid, 
Persians, seem to have adopted this custom. |de Art. Am. 3, v. 452. 
The Greeks were the first who admitted it.| Appranus, a Greek historian of Alexan- 
The Romans borrowed it from them, and}/dria, who flourished A. D. 123. His univer- 
notonly deified the most prudent and humane|sal history, which consisted of 24 books, was 
of their emperors, but also the mostla series of history of all the nations that had 
crueLand profligate. [Augustus, at the age|been conquered by the Romans in the order 
of 28 years, was declared the tutelary god oflof time ; and in the composition, the writer 
all the cities of the empire.] erodian 4, c.|displayed, with a style simple and unadorned, 
2, has left us an account of the apotheosis of ala great knowledge of military affairs, and de- 
‘Romanemperor, After the body of the de-lscribed his battles in a masterly manner. 
ceased was burnt, an ivory image was laid [Appian has been charged with many errors, 
ona couch for seven days, representing theland with copying without acknowledgment. 
emperor with a sickly aspect. ‘Checity was|from Polybius, Plutarch, and others, Scali- 
in sorrow. [For thegreater part ofthe day,iger calls him “ elienorum laborum fucum.? 
the senate sat ranged on the left side of the|Photius, on the other hand, cousiders hima 
bed, dressed in robes of mourning, the ladies}very accurate and eloquent writer.] This 
of the first rank sitting on the right side inlexcellent work is greatly mutilated, and there 
white robes, without any ornaments. Dur-lis extant now only the account of the Punic, 
ing the seven days, the physicians paid regu-|Syrian, Parthian, Mithridatic, and Spanish 
far visits to the sick person, and always re-|wars, with those of Illyricuin and the civil 
ported that he grew worse, until at length|cissentions, with a fragment of the Celtic 
they gave out that.he was dead.] When|wars. ‘he best editions are those of Tollius 
the death was announced a band of young|and Variorum, 2 vols. 8vo. Amst. 1670, and. 
senators and Equites carried the couch and|that of Schweighaeuser, 3 vols. 8vo. Lips. 
image to the Campus Martius, where it was|1785. He was so eloquent that the emper- 
deposited on an edifice in the form ofa pyra-jor [Trajan] highly promoted him in the 
mid, where spices and combustible materials|state. 
where thrown. After thisthe bearers walked] Apprt Forum, now Burgo Longo, a little 
round the pile in solemn procession, and the] village not far from Rome, {in tie country of 
images of the most illustrious Romans were|the Volsci,] built by the consul Appius, Ao= 
drawn in state, and immediately the new em-|rat. |, Sat. 5. 
@eror, with a torch, a fire tothe pile, and| Apezus, the prenomen of ag illustrious: 
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family at Rome.——A censor of that narme@,}commons ; about dividing the public lands. 
AU. C.442. Horat.1, Sat. 6, among the veteran soldiers settling colonies,» 
Appius CLauptus, a decemvir who abus-|punishing crimes against the state, turnishing 
ed his power. fe attempted the virtue of|corn to the poor at 10-12 of an ags,a bushel.} : 
Virginia, whom her father killed to preserve] APULEIUS, a learned man, born at Ma- : 
her chastity. This act of violence was the|daura in Airica, [and lived in the 2d cen- 
cause of a revolution in the state, and the|tury,under the Antonines.] He studied at 
ravisher destroyed himself when cited to ap-|Carthage, Athens, and Rome, where he mar- 


pear before the tribunal of his country. Liv. 
Dele OO. Claudius Cecus, a Roman ora- 
‘or, who built the Appian way and many 
iqueducts in Rome. When Pyrrhus, who 
as come to assist the Tarentines against 
Rome, demanded peace of ‘he senators, Ap 
pius, grown old in the service of the republic, 
caused himself tobe carried to the senate- 
nouse, and by his authority, dissuaded them 
rom granting a peace which would prove 
ishonourable tothe Roman name. Ovid. Fast. 
b, Ve 203.—Cic. in Brut. & Tuse. 4. A 
Roman who, wien he heard that he had been 
rescribed by the triumvirs, divided his rich- 
s among his servants, aud embarked with 
hem for Sicily ; intheir passage the vessel 
vas Shipwrecked, and Appius alone saved his 
ife, WAppian. 4. Claudius Crassus, a cen- 
raul, who, with Sp. Naut Rutulius, conquered 
he Celtiberians, and was defeated by Perseus, 
ing of Macedonia. Liv Claudius Pul- 
vher, a grandson of Ap, Cl. Czcus, consul in 
e age of Sylla, retired from grandeur to en 
oy the pleasures of a private life. Clausus, 
} general of the Sabines, who, upon being ill- 
reated by his countrymen, retiredto Rome 
ith 5000 of his friends, and wasadmittedin- 
the senate mm the early ages of the repub- 
c. Plut. i: Pofilic Herdonius, seized 
€ capitol with 4000 exiles, A.U.C. 292, 
d was soon after overthrown. Liv 3, c. 


ried a rich widow called Pudentilla, tor whicla 
he was accused by some of her relations of | 


using magical arts to win her heart. His — 


apology was a masterly composition, Inhis 
youth, Apuleius had been very expensive ; 


but he was, in a maturer age, more devoted. — 


to study, and learnt Latin without a master. 
L Apuleius, in consequence of the unfounded 
accusation above 
amo,.g the professors of magic, and after his 
death, miracle’s were ascribed to him.} The 
most famous ot his works extant is the golden 
ass, ineleven books, an allegorical piece. |He 
wrote aiso a piilosophical work on the doc- 
trines ot Plato, a latin translati. n of Aristotle’s 
treatise ‘de Mundo,’ &c.| ‘The best edi- 


mentioned, was ranked ~ 


¢ 


tions of Apuleius are the Delphin, x vols. 4to. Hs 


Paris, 1688. [tiat printed at Gouda in Hol- 
land, cum notis Pricei et Variorum, 8vo, i 50, 
which, aiter all, isnot a very superior one ; 
and that printed at Leyden, 1786, in 4to, 
with Oudendorp’s notes and a preiace by 
Ruhnken, 
tion however was ever published.} 

ApPULYa, now Pugiia, [a country of Mag- 
na Gracia in Italy, lying along the Adriatic, 


Only one volume of this last edit- — 


from the river Frento or Frontoin the north- ~ 


west, tothe promontorium Iapygium. The 


lower part however is more commonly. deno-— 
minated Iapygia or Messapia and also Cala-s ~ 


bria. 


The coast of Apulia was calied Dau- — 


iw 


= 


5.—Flor, 3, ¢. 19. The name of Appiusjnia to the north, from Daunus the father-in- 
as common in Rome, and particularly tojlaw of Diomede;immediately below which-was* * 
any cousuls whose history is not marked|Peucetia. “Its principal mountains were Gar- * 
y any uncommon event. _{ganus, and Vultur : its chietrivers, the Fron- 
Aprizs and Aprius, oneof the kings of|to, Aufidus, and Bradanus.] It was tamcus 
igypt [in the year before Christ 594,] sup-|for its wools, superior to all the produce of © 
osed to be the Pharaoh Hophra of scripture.|Italy. Some suppose that it is called after * 
e took Sidon, and lived in great prosperity|A, ulus, an ancient king of the couutry before ~ 
i his subjects revolted to Ainasis, by whom|the Trojan war. Pia. 3.c, 1I.—Cic. de Div. 
© was conquered and strangled, Herodot.|1, c.43.—Strab. 6—Mela. 2, c. 4.—Martial. 
»€. 1.9, & —Diod. 1. in Aftsfth. 12. ; 4 
ApsinTuil, a people of Thrace, [on the] AQuiLera, or AQuILEGIA, a town foun- © 

t, east of the Hebrus.] hey received|ded by a Roman colony, called from its gran-— ” 
eir name from a river called Apsinthus,|deur, Roma secxnda, and situated [on the 
hich flowed through their territory. Dionys.{northern coast of the Sinus Vergestinus, or «— 
erteg. os . | Gulf of Trieste.] i he Romans built itchief- ~~ 
Apsinus, an Athenian sophist in the third|ly to oppose the frequent incursions of the © 

atury, author of a work called Preceftor|barbariais. “Tie Romanemperors enlarged  — 
e Arte Rhetoricd and beautified it, and often madeit their resi-- 
Apsus, a river of Macedonia falling into]dence. (It derived its name from the aguila, 
1¢ Ionian sea between Dyrrnachiam andlor legionary standard of the Romans who had 
pollonia. [Now the Crevasta.,; Lucan. 5,\long encamped here. ‘his city was taken, 
- 46. f and sacked by Attila. Since that time a tew 
APTERA, an inlandtown of Crete. [It lay}hshermen’s huts point out where it stood.] 
est of Cydonia. Its port was Kissimos.| Jtal. 8, v 605.—Martial. 4, ep: 25—Mela. 2, 
he modern name is Atteria, or Palrocastro.j|c. 4. BS . ao 
tol:—Plin. 4, c. 12. Aquitius NIGER, an historian mention- __ 
{ApuLEl2 LEGEs, proposed by L, Apu-jed by Sueton, in Aug. 11——Marcus, a Ro- “* 
ius Saturninus, A, U, C, 653; tribune of the|man consul who had = government of Asia 
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Minor. Justin. 36, c. 4———Sahinus, a law-j which his posterity possessed, was called a 
er of Rome, surnamed the Cato of his age.|ter his name, and so was the sea which ad. 
e was father to Aquilia Severa, whom|joined it. . The Greeks, however, vot u .der- 
Heliogabalus married ——Severus, a pvet/standing the reason of the appellation trans. 
and historian in the age of Valentinian. lated what isin Hebrew the Sea of Edom, 
. AquiLo, a wind blowing, [according tojinto egubes G2azece. Thence comes the La- 
Vitruvius, from the north north-east point|tin form are rubrum, and the moderr 
of the horizon.] Its name is derived, ac jname Red Sea. It is otherwise called Golfé 

cording tosome, from Aguila, on account|de Mecca.] F 
of its keenness and velocity. [ARaBius, ARaBIS,or ARBis; a rivera 
AQuiLo 1a, a city of [Apulia, on the road|Gedrosia, near its eastern boundary, raanings 
from Beneventum in Samnium. to Venusia,|/into the Indian Ocean, now the 4raéa or Ih 
Big. .,.c. 38. ‘ Mend. Arrian, 6, c. 21.] x 4 
_ Aquinum, a town of Latium, [south-west]| Aracca and AREcCa,a city of Susiana, 
of Venafrum,] where Juvenal wasborn. Ajfeast of the Tigris, now TVasit. Tt has ate 
‘dye was invented there, which greatly re {tracted the attention of the learned by reasom 
_sembled the real purple. oraz. 1, ep.lof the affinity of its name with that of Arech, 
40, v, 27.—Strab.—Jtal. 8, v. .04.—Juv. °,| mentioned in the Old Testament among the 
Ne 319. cities constructed by Nimrod.] Tibul. 4, 
AQUITANIA, a country of Gaul, [between]el. 1. ‘ 
the Garumna or Garonne and Pyrenees. The} ARracuNr,a woman of Colophon, daugh 
Aquitani were of Spanish origin. As Aquitania|ter to Idmona dyer, She was’so skilful in 
was less than either of the other two divisions} working with the needle, that she challenged 
of Gaul, Augustus extended it to the Ligeris| Minerva, the goddess of the art. to a trial of 
or Loire, vid. Gallia.) Plin. 4, c. i%,-—|skill. She represented on her work the 

Strab. 4, amours of Jupiter with Europa, Antiope, Le 


‘ 
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Ara, a con tellation, consisting of seven|da, Asteria, Dunaé, Alemena, &c. but though: 
Ovid. her piece was perfect and masterly, she wag 
\iinerva, and hanged herself inf 


stars, near the tail of the Scorpion. 
Met. 2, v. 138. defeated by 
 AtA LUGDUNENSIS, an altar at the con-|despair, and wascianged into a spider by the 
fluence of the Arar and Rhone, [consecrated] goddess. Ovid. Met.6, fab. 1, &¢——A city 
to Augustus by sixty cities of Gaul, A. U of Thessaly. tic iota 
_C. 742, called by the writers of the middle] AracuosYa, [a province of Persia, west 
ages Attanacum, now the. point of Annai.]|of the Indus, and north of Gedrosia. It was 
Juv. 15x. 4h ‘ anciently inhabited by the Arimaspi. The an¢ 
Arabia, a large country of Asia, forming)cient Arachosia is traced by Major Rennell 
a peninsula between the Arabian and Persian/in the modern Arokhage. Captain Wilford, 
guifs. It is generally divided into three dif-|charges D’Anville with a mistake in placing 
ferent parts, Petraa, Deserta, and Felix. It}this province south of Candahar.] am 
was famous for its frankincense and aromatic) ARacHOT# and ARacHOTI, a people of 
plants. [Its length from the cape of Badel-|India, who received ther name from the 
mantel to the extreme angle on he Eu-jriver Arachotus, which flows down from 
Pphrates is about 1800 British miles, and its} mount Caucasus, [They arestyled Aw-yrctvoé 
mean breadth, 800,.—-That part of it which|from their linen attire.] Dionys. Pereig— 
“bordered on Juadza was cailed Idumza or Curt. 9, c. 7. ee 
Edom, and was possessed by the posterity off [Aracuodrus,a city of Arachosia, built by 
Esau. The Arabians recognize for their]/Semiramis, on a lake of the same, name and 
ancestors Jectan or Kahtan the son of Eber,|called by her Cophes. A river of Aracho- 
~ and Ismael the son of Abraham—The soil offsia, rising in the hills north-east of the mo+ 
‘the’ country is in general sandy and bar-|dern Gazni, and losing itself ina marsh abot 
ren, either wholly destitute of water, or sup-|4 miles to the south of Candahar. 1ts mo= 
plied only with scanty springs. Arabia Fe-|dern name is 46eh- Tarnic, or the river Fa 
lix was famous in former days for its spices,|7ic.] +) abel 
and general fertility. Few if any traces of its) AracuTuus, or AR&THON, oneof the four 
ancient opulence remain] | Hervdot. 1, , 3,)capital rivers of Ejpuirus, falling into the bay 
and. Diod. 1 and 2,—Plin. \2and_ 14,—Strad-|of A mbracia. [Ambracia was situate upon 
16. Xenopih.—Tibull, 2, cl. 2—-Curt, 5.c- Lit. It is now Arta.] Strab.7. © i 
—Virg. Gio, W572. ARACYNTHUS, [a mountain of Btolia, 
Arazicus sinus, [that part or branch of/north: west of Calydon, towards’ the river 
the Mare Erytarauam, which interposes 1t-| Achelous.} ae. 
self between Egypt and. Arabia’ It isnow| Anrxpus, [a town inanisland of the samé 
called the Red Sea. .The meaning of this|name, on the coast of Pheenicia, built, accord: 
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modern appellation must be looked for in the 
name of Idumea or the land of Edom, whose 


coasts this sea touches on the north. Edom 


in the Hebrew tongue: signifies red, and was 


the name given to Esau for selling his birth- 


ing to Strabo, by exiles from Sidon. The 

island is called Arfad in the Scriptures, an a 

its modern name is Rou- Wadde.} rae 
Ara, |vid. cimurvs.]} 
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unning viver of Gaul. It rises near Mons{with great pomp, by his countrymen; and 
gesus, and after a southern course, falls in-|two solemn sacrifices were annually made ‘to. 
> the Rhodanus, at Lugdunum.] him, the first on the day that he delivered 
ArAtus, a Greek poet of Cicilia, about|Sicyon from tyranny, and the second on the - 
77 B.C, He was greatly esteemed by An-|day of his birth. During those sacrifices, 
igonus Gonatas, king of Macedonia, at whose] which were called /rateia, the priests wore a 
outt he passed much of his time, and bv|ribbon bespangled with white and purple 
“hose desire he wrote a poem on astronomy,|spots, and thepublic school-master walked 
1 Which he gives an account of the situations,!in procession at the head of his scholars, and 
ising and setting, number and motion of the] was always accompanied by the richest and 
tars. Cicero represents him as unacquaint-|:10st eminent senators, adorned with gar- 
d with astrology, pet capable of writingjlands. Aratus died in the 62d year of his 
on it in elegant and highly finished verses.jage, B. C. 213. He wrote a history of the 
jhich, however, from the subject, admit of} Achzan league, much commended by Poly- 
ttle variety. Aratus wrote besides, hymnsjbius. Plut.in vita ——Puaus. 2, c. 8. ~Cic. de 
ndepigrams, &c. and had among his inter | Offic. 2, c. 23.—Strab. 14.—Liv. 27, c. 31.— 
reters and commentators many of the learn-| Polyé. 2. 
d men of Greece, whose works are lost,b -| ARAXES, ie river of Armenia Major, 
ides Cicero, Claudius, and Germanicus Cz-|issuing from Mons Abus, on the side oppo - 
ar, who, in their youth, or moments of re-|site to that whence the southern arm of the 
ixation, translated the f2enomena into La-} Euphrates flows. It runseast until it meets 
n verse. [St. Paul quotes from it, Jets.jthe mountains which separate Armenia from 
7,¢-28. The best éditionof Aratus, is that ofj northern Media, when it turns to the north, 
uhle, Lifs. 1793—1801, vols. 8 vo.] Cic.{and after receiving the Cyrus, falls into the 
e Nat. D.2,c. 1.—P us. 1,c. 2.—QOvrd.|Caspian sea, It is now the ras. An- 
ties, tesel. 0.15" ve 26. The son of Ch-jother in Persia, running by Persepolis, and 
jas, was born at Sicyon in Achaia, [B. falling into the Medus, now Send-Emir. 
». 273.) When he was but seven years| Xenophon calls the Chaboras by the name of 
f age, his father, who held the government] Araxes. vid. Chaboras, and gives the name 
f Sicyon, was assassinated by Abantidas,}of Phasis to the Armenian Araxes. Xen. 
tho made himself absolute. After some re |47ad.] : 
lutions, the sovereignty came into the} AkBXAcES, a Mede who revolted with Be- 
ands of Nicocles, whom Aratus murdered] lesis against Sardanapalus, and founded the 
) restore his country to liberty. He was so,!empire of Media upon the ruins of the Assy- 
ous of tyrannical power, that he even de |rian power, 820 years before the christian 
royed a picture which was the representa-|era. He reigned above fifty years, and was 
on of a tyrant. He joined the republic of}famous for the greatness of his undertakings, 
icyon to the Achzan league, which hejas well as for his valour. Justin. 1, c. 3.— 
rengthened, by making a treaty of alliance} Paterc. 1, c.6. 
ith the Corinthians, and with Ptolemy king} ARBELA, (orum) now Trdil, [a city of 
Egypt. He was chosen chief commander] Assyria in the province of Adiabene, east of 
the forces of the Achzans, and drove away] Ninus, near the Zabata or Zab. On the op- 
e Macedonians from Athens and Corinth. posite side of this river was fought the deci- 
fe made war against the Spartans, but wasjsive battle of Arbela, between Alexander and 
onquered in a battle by their king Cleo-|Darias. Oct. 2d B.C. 331. The field of 
enes. Torepair the losses he had sustain-|battle was the plain of Gaugamela. The lat~ 
d, he Solicited the assistance of Antigonus,|ter, however, being an obscure place, this 
on, and drove away Cleomenes from|conflict was named after Arbela.] ‘ 
varta, who fled to Egypt, where he killed] Arsis, [vid. Arabius.] peeks 
imself ‘The Aétolians scon after attacked} ARBUsCcULA, an actress on the Roman 
e Achzans; and Aratus, to support his|stag., who laughed at the hisses of the popu- 
aracter, was obliged to call to his aid Phi-|lace, while she received the applauses of the 
, king of Macedonia. His friendship with}knights. Hor. 1, Sad. 10, v. 77. : 
is new ally did not long continue. Philip} ARCADIA, acountry in the middle of Pelo- 
wed himself cruel and oppressive ; and|ponnesus, surrounded on every side by land, 
ut to death some of the noblest of the Achz {situate betweeu Achaia, Argolis, [Laconia, 
ns, and even seduced the wife of the son of|Messenia, and Elis.] It received its name 
ratus. Aratus, who was now advanced in/from Arcas son of Jupitcr, and was ancient- 
ears, showed his displeasure by withdraw-{ly called Drymodes, on account of the great 
g himself from the society and friendship ofjnumber of oaks (deus) it produced, and after- 
hilip. But this rupture was fatal. Philip} wards Lycaonia and Pelasgia. “lhe coun- 
readed the power and influence of Aratus,|try has been much celebrated by the poets, 
| therefore he caused him and his son tojand was famous for its mountains, The in- 
€ poisoned. Some days before his death,|habitants were for the most part all shep- 
tus was observed to spit blood; andjherds, and able musicians. [They were 
hen apprised of it. by his friends, he repliec!,j}a bold and hardy race, living at first in. 
Such are the rewards which a conuexion!a savage state, but civilized by Pelasgus, 
ith kings will produce.’ He was buried/the founder of their monarehy. Their 
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Ynsulated position, enabled them to retain,ciple of Polemon, He visited Sardes and 
their simplicity of ‘manners, eveti’ when|Athens, and was the founder of the middle 
the surrounding states were sunk in luxury.jacademy, as Socrates founded the ancient, 
Pan was their tutelary deity, and often in-jand Carneades the new one. [He was ac- 
voked by them with music and song.] S¢rad,|customed to maintain, that whatever certain- 
8—Plin. 4,c. 6—Paus. 8, c.1, 2, &c.—|ty there may be in the nature of things, wee 
Athen. 14.) es thing 1s uncertain to the human understand- 
Arcapius, eldest son of Theodosius the}ing ] He acquired many pupils in the char- 
Great, succeeded his father A. D. 395, [whoJacter of teacher ; but some of them left him 
at his death, divided the empire between his}for Epicuras, though no Epicurean came to 
two sons, giving Arcadius, the eastern, andjhim ; which gave him occasion to say, that 
Honorius the western division.] After thisjitis easy to make an eunuch ofa man, but 
Separation of the Roman empire, the twojiinpossible to make a man of an eunuch, He 
powers looked npon one another with indif-|was very fond of Homer, and generally divid- 
ference ; and soon after, their indifferencejed his time among the pleasures of philoso- 
was changed into jealousy, and contributedjplty, love, reading, and the table. He died in 
to hasten their mutual ruin. In the re:gn of|his 75th year, B.C 241, or 300, according to 
Arcadius, Alaricus attacked the westernem-|some. Dive. in vitd.—Persius. 3, v. 8— 
pire, and pluudered Rome. Arcadius mar-|Cic. de Find. 
ried Endoxia, a bold, ambitious woman, and] ARcu#ANax of Mitylene was intimate 
died in the 1st year of his age, after a reign} With Pisistratus tyrant of Athens. He forti- 
of 13 years, in which he bore the character|fied Sigzum with a wall fromthe ruins of 
of an effeminate prince, who suffered himself|2ncient Troy. Stra. 13. 
to be governed by favourites, and who aban-} ARCHAGATHUs, son of Archagathus, was 
doned his subjects to the tyranny of minis-/slamin Africa by his soldiers, B.C. 285 He 
ters, while he lost himself in the pleasures of}poisoned his grandfather Agathocles, tyrant 
a voluptuous court. of Syracuse. Diod. 20.—Justin. 22, ¢. 5, 
Arcanum, [an estate of Cicero’s bro-|&c. says that he was put to death by Arche- 
ther near Minturnez.] Cic. 7, ep. ad Altt.|silaus 
10. ARCHEGETES, [a surname of Hercules, in 
ARCcAS, a son of Jupiter and Callisto. Hejthe island of Malta, whither his worship was 
nearly killed his mother, whom Juno had|brought from Tyre. The same title was 
changed into a bear. He reigned in Pelas-|also given to Appollo.] : 
gia, which from him was c-lled Arcadia, and} ARcHELAUS a name common to some 
taught his subjects agriculture, and the art/kings of Cappadocia. One of them was con-~ 
ofspinning wood. After his death, Jupiter|quered by Sylla, for assisting Mithridates,-— 
inade. him a constellation, with his mother |A person ofthat name married Berenice, and 
As he was one day huating, he met a wood|made himself king of Egpt ; a dignity he en- 
nymph, who begged his assistance, because|joyed only six months, as he was killed by the 
the tree over which she presided, and onjs idiers of Gab:nius, B. C. 56. He had been 
whose preservation her life depended, wasjmade priest of Comana by Pompey- His 
going to be carried away by the impetuous/grandson was made king of Cappadocia by 
torrent of ariver. Arcas changed the course|Autony, whom heassisted at Actium, and he 
of the waters, and preserved the tree, andj maintained his independence under Augustus, 
married the nymph, by whom he had three|till Tiberius perfidiously destroyed him. 
sons, Azan, Aphidas, and Elatus, among/A king of Macedonia, who succeeded his 
whom he divided his kingdom. The descen-|father Perdiccas the second; as he was but 
dants of Azan planted colonies in Phrygia.ja natural child, he killed the legitimate heirs 
Ahhidas received for his share ‘Tegea, whichito gain the kingdom. He proved himself te 
on that account had been called the inheri-|be a great monarch: he was at last killed by 
tance of Aphidas ; and Elatus became mas-jone of his favourites, because he had promised 
ter of mount Cyllene, and some time after/him his daughter in marriage, and given her 
nassed into Phocis. Paus. 8, c. 4—Hygin.|to another after a reign of 3 years. He pat- 
ab: 155 and 176.—Afullod. 3, c. 8 —Strab,|ronized the poet Euripides. Diod. 14.—Jus- 
8.—Ovid. Fast. 1, v. 470. One of Ac-ltin 7,c. 4—Zélian. V.H, 2, 8,12, 14—A 
t won’s dogs. king of the Jews, [son of He rd the Great.} 
[ARqE, acity of Phoenicia, east of Tripo-}He married Glaphyre, daughter of Arche- 
lis, where Alexander Severus was born.} laus, king of Macedonia, and widow of his 
ARcEsiILaus, son of Battus, king of Cy-|brother Alexander. Augustus banished him 
rene, was driven from his kingdom in a sedi-|fer his cruelties, to Vienna, [or Vienne, in 
tion, and died B. C.575. The secdnd of that/Gaul] where he died. Di. A king of 
name died B. C.55 . Polyen. “, c. 41.—jLacedzmon, son of Agesilaus. He reigned 
Herodot. 4, c. 159.——Qne of Alexander’s|42 vears with Charilaus, of the other branch 
generals, who obtained Mesopotamia at the of the family. “4 rodot. 7. c. 204—Paus. 3, 
general division of the provinces after thejc. 5———A general of Antigonus the younger, 
king’s death. A chief of Catana, which{appointed BP eemnot of Acrocorinthus with 
he betrayed to Dionysius the elder. Diod.|the philosopher Perseus. Polyen. 6, €. 2. 
14—~—4 philosepher of Pitaxe in Rolia, dis-}-——-A_ celebrated general of Mithridates, 
80 


inst Sylla. Id, 8, c. 8——A philosopher jvented, if he had not deferred to the morrow 
thom either at Miletus or Athens,] son of{the reading of a letter which he had received 
Apollodorus, and successor to Anaxagoras |from Archias the Athenian high-priest, and 
‘He was preceptor to Socrates, and was call |which gave him information of his danger. 
ed Physicus, {from the celebrity he ac-|Plut.in Pelop. A high-priest of Athens, 
quired in teaching the doctrines of Anaxago |contemporary and intimate with the pole- 
“Yas respecting natural bodies.] He supposedjmarch of the same name. Jd. ibid.——A ° 
that heat and cold were the principles of all/Theban taken in the act of adultery, and pu- 
things. [In ethics, his fundamental principlejnished according to the law, and tied toa post 
was that there was no essential difference be-|in the public place, for which punishment he 
tween right and wrong, but that it resulted abolished the oligarchy. .4ristot. 
from positive institution, and consequently! AncHIBIXDES, a philosopher of Athens, 
that al] actionsare indifferent till haman laws}who affected the manners of the Spartans, 
declare them to be good or eyil.] Cic. Tusc.|and was very inimical to the views and mea- 
§.—Diog. in vita —Augustin. de civ. Dei, 8,/sures of Phocion. Plut. in Phoc-——An am- 
Asculptor of Priene, in the age of Claudius. |bassador to Byzantium, &c. Polyen. 4, ¢ 
He made an apotheosis of Homer, a piece of/44. 
sculpture highly admired, and said to have} Arcuisius, the son of the geographer 
been discovered under ground A. D. 1658. |Ptolemy, 
ARcHEMACHUS, a Greek writer, who pub-|.. ARCHIDAMIA, a priestess of Ceres, who 
lished an history of Eubea. Athen. 6. on accountof her affection for Aristomenes 
ARCHEMORUS, or Opheltes, son of Lycur-|restored him to liberty when he had been ta- 
gus, king of Thrace, by Kurydice, was brought|ken prisoner by her female attendants at the 
up by Hypsipyle, queen of Lemnos, who had|celebration of their festivals, Paws, 4,c. 17. 
fied to Thrace, and was employed as nurse in A daughter of Cleadas, who, upon hear- 
the king’s family. Hypsipyle was met by|ing that her countrymen, the Spartans, were 
the army of Adrastus, who was going against/debating whether they’ should send away 
Thebes ; and she was forced to show them altheir women to Crete against the hostile ap- 
fountain where they might quench their/proach of Pyrrhus, seized a sword, and ran © 
thirst. To do this more expeditiously, shejto the senate-house, exclaiming that the wo- 
put down. the child on the grass, and at her|men were as able to fight as the men. Upon 
return found him killed by a serpent. The/this the decree was repealed. Pluc. in Pyrr. 
Greeks were so afflicted at this misfortune,|—Polyen. 8, c. 8, ; 
‘that they instituted gamesin honour of Ar-| ArcHipAmus, king of Sparta, son of Anax- 
chemorus, which were called Nemzan, and |idamus,succeeded by Agasicles. Another, 
king Adrastus inlisted among the combatants, |grandson of Leotychidas, by his son Zeuxida- 
and was victorious. .4foellod, 2 and »—Jmus. He succeeded his grandfather, and 
Paus. 3,¢. 48.—Stat. Theb. 6. reignedin conjunction with Plistoanax. He 
ARCHEPTOLEMUus, son of Iphitus, king of|conquered the Argives and Arcadians, and 
Elis, went tothe Trojan war, and foughtiprivately assisted the Phocians in plundering 
against the Greeks, As he was fighting near|the temple of Delphi. He was cailed to the 
Hector, he was killed by Ajax, son of Tela-|sid of Tarentum against the Romans, and 
mon. omer. Il. 8, v. 128. _ killed there in a battle, after a reign of 23 
ARCHESTRATUS, a tragic poet, whose pie- years. Diod. 16,—Xenofit..——Another, who 
ces were first acted during the Peloponnesian conquered the Helots, [who had made anin- 
war. Plut. in Arist——A follower of Epi-|surrection after a violent earthquake.] Diod. 
curus, who wrote a poem in commendation}11, A son of Agesilaus, who led the Spar- 
of gluttony. tan auxiliaries to Cleombrotus at the battle 
Arcutas, a Corinthian descended from |of Leuctra, [in which action he commanded 
Hercules. He founded Syracuse B. C.|the left wing and lost his lite.] ) 
732. Being told by an oracle to make choice} Arcuipimus, a stoic philosopher, whe 
of health or’ riches, he chose the latter./willingly exiled himself among the Parthians. 
Dionys. Hal. 2——A_ poet of Antioch, inti-| Put, de exit. 
~ mate with Lucullus, [Metellus Catulus Cras-| Arcuipium,a city of Crete, named after 
sus, and other persons of the most distinguish-|Archidius, son of Tegeates, Puus. 8, c. 53. 
ed rank and character at’ Rome, whither} Arcuicau.us,the high-priest of Cybele’s. 
he camein the consulship of Marius and Ca-|temple, [always chosen from one of the most 
tulus, B, C. 102.] He obtained the rank andjdistinguished families.] vid. Galli, « © 
name of a Roman citizen by the means of] ArcuiGENEs, a physician, born at Apa- 
Cicero, who defended him in an elegant ora-|mea, in Syria. He lived in the reigns of Do- 
tion, when his enemies had disputed his pri-|mitian, Nerva, and Trajan, and died in the 
vileges of citizen of Rome. He wrote 4 poem|}73d year of his age. [He is highly commend- 
on the Cimbrian war, and began another con-|ed by Galen, and appears to have been in high 
cerning Cicero’s consulship, both are now/repute from the,frequent and honourable men- 
lost. Some of his epigrams are preserved injtion of his name in Juvenal, He wrote on 
the Anthologia. Cic.fro Arch.—~A pole-|Pharmacy, on local affections, on the cure of 
march of Thebes, assassinated in the conspi-|chronic diseases, &c. Only a few fragments 
racy of Pelopidas, ae he could have pre-!of his writings ee) Juv. 6, v. 235, 
| : 1 
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ARcHILOcHUS, a poet of Paros, who wrot*|"ication is kept from town to town during the 
elegies, satires, odes, and epigrams, and was|!nundations of the Nile. [Diodorus Siculus © 
the first who introduced iambics in his verses.|also ascribes'to him the invention ofthe screw-~ 
He had courted Neobule, the daughter of Ly-| pump, which he communicated to the Egyp- 
cambes, and had received promises of mar-jtians.] The story of his burning-glasses had 
riage ; but the father gave her to another,| always appeared fabulous to some of the mo- 
superior to the poet in rank and fortune ; up-}derns, till the experiments of Buffon demon- 
on which Archilochus wrote such a bitter sa-|strated it beyond contradiction. These cele- 
tire, that Lycambes hanged himself in a fit ofjbrated glasses are supposed to have been | 
despair. The Spartans condemned his verses}reflectors made of metal, and capable of pro- 
on accouut of their indelicacy, and banish-|ducing their effect at the distance of a bow- 
ed him from their city as a petulant and dan-|shot. The manner in which he discoveréd 
gerous citizen. Some fragments of his poetry|how much brass a goldsmith had mixed with 
remain, which display vigour and animation,|gold in making a golden crown for the king 
boldness and vehemence in the highest degree,|is well known, [The ardour of his mind in 
from which reason perhaps Cicero calls viru-|/the pursuit of science is fully evinced by his 
tent edicts, Archi/ochia edicta. [The invention|famous declaration to Hiero, pronounced in 
of iambic verse is ascribed to him, and alsojconsequence of his accurate acquaintance 
of Epodes; he is generally ranked among} with the powers of the lever, do zou o7@ xaevov 
the first victors at the Pythian Games. The|xocyov xiwnew. “Give mea place where I may 
estimation in which he was held may be in-|stand, and I will move the earth.”?] Many of 
ferred from the fact that Corax of Naxos, by| his works are extant, especially treatises de 
whom he was killed, was expelled from the/sfher@ & cylindro, circuli dimensio, de lineis 
temple of Apollo at Delphi, though the|s/iralibus, de guadraturd fiaraboles, de nu- 
deed was donein open war. He issupposed|mero arene, &c. [The best edition of his 
to have flourished about 742 B. C.] Cic. Tusc.| works, is the splendid one in folio, printed at 
1.— Quinitil. 10, c.1—Hercdot, 1.c.12.—Ho-|Oxford, in 1792 It was prepared for the 
rat. art. poet. v. 79.—Athen, 1, 2, &c. press by Joseph Torelli of Verona. A valu- 
A son of Nestor, killed by Memnon in the}able appendix is added “by the Rev. Abram 
Trojan war. Homer. Ii. 2, A Greek his-| Robertson, of Christ-Church College, Oxtord, 
torian who wrote a chronological table andj who had the whole care of the cdition.] Cie. 
other works, about the 20th or 30th Olympiad.| Tusc. 1, c. 25. De Wat. D, , c.34—Liv. 24, 
ARCHIMEDEs, a famous geometrician of}c, 34.— Quintil. 1, c. 10:—Vitruv.9, ¢. 3— 
Syracuse, [born B. C. 287,] who invented al Pélyb. 7.---Plut. in Marcell---Val. Maz. 
machine of glass that faithfully represented) §, c.7. 
the motion of all the heavenly bodies. When] ARCHIPELAGUS, a part of the sea where 
Marcellus, the Roman consul, besieged Syra-lislands in great number. are interspersed, 
cuse, Archimedes constructed machines|such as that part of the Mediterranean which 
which suddenly raised up in the air the ships|lies between Greece and Asia Minor, and is 
of the enemy from the bay before the city,/generally called Mare Aigeum. [Lempriere 
and let them fall with such violence into the] gives the term Archipelagus, as latinized by . 
water that they sunk,' He set them also on} Hoffman, It is, however, a modern Greek 
fire with his burning-glasses, When the|word, Archipelago. There is some doubt 
town was taken, the Roman general gave| whether the original modern term, be gio 
strict orders to his soldiers not to hurt Archi-| Pe/ago or Agio Pelago ; the former a cor- 
_ medes, and even offered a reward to him wito}ruption.ofthe word Ageum, the latter deriv- 
should bring him alive and safe into his pre-|ed from the sanctity of the monasteries on 
sence. All these precautions were useless ;|Mount Athos and in the islands. The vul- 
the philosopher was so deeply engaged in|gar error of deriving it from ~ex» and weaa- 
solving a problem, that he was even ignorant|yes, is well known. } 
that the enemy were in possession ofthe town ;} ARCHIPPE, a city of the Marsi, destroyed 
and a soldier, without knowing who he was,|by an earthquake, and lost in the lake of Fu- 
killed him, because he refused to follow him,|cinus, Pin. 3, c. 19. , 
B.C. 12. Marcellus raised a monument! ARcuippus, a king of Italy, from whom. 
over him, and marked upon it a cylinder and|perhaps the town of Archippe received its | 
a sphere ; {in doing this’ he fulfilled a wishjname. Virg. in. 7, v. 752.——A philoso- ~ 
which Archimedes had ex; ressed in his life-| pher of Thebes, pupil to Pythagoras——A 
time to a friend, that a sphere and a cylin-|comic poet of ‘Athens of whose eight come- 
der, on the discovery of the proportion be {dies only one obtained the prize——A_ phi- 
tween which hé greatly prided himself, might|losopher in the age of Trajan. Sei 
_ be marked upon his tomb.] The place of his} ARcHITIS, a name of Venus, worshipped 
_ iaterment remained long unknown, till Cice-jon mount Libanus. f 
; Arcuon, one of Alexander’s generals, who 
near one of the gates of Syracu-e, surrounded] received the province of Babylon, at the gen- 
with thorns and brambles. Some supposeleral division after the king’s death. Diod, 18, 
that Archimedes raised the site of the towns} AncHoNTES, the name of the chief magis- — 
and villages of Egypt, and began those|trates of Athens, They were nine in num- 
mounds of earth by a of which commu-|ber, and none were chosen but such as weres, 
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descended from ancestors who had been freelafterwards it was limited to ten years, and at 
‘citizens of the republic for three generations.|last to one year. | After some time, the qua- 
_ They were also to be without deformity in|lifications which were required to be #9’ ar- 
all the parts and members of their body, and|chon were not strictly observed, Adrian, be- 
were obliged to produce testimonies of their|fore he was elected emperor of Rome, was 
- dutiful behaviour to their parents, of the ser-|made archon at Athens, though a foreigner ; 
vices they had rendered their country, and/and the same honours were conferred upon 
the competency of their fortune to support|Plutarch. The perpetual archons, after the 
their dignity. They took a solemn oath, that/death of Codrus, were Medon, whose office 
they would observe the laws, administer jus-|began B. C. 1070; Acastus, 1050; Archip- 
tice with impartiality, and never suffer them-|pus, 1014; Thersippus, 995 ; Phorbas, 954-5 
selves to be corrupted. [f they ever receiv-|Megacles, 923; Diognetus, 897; Pherceles, 
ed bribés, they were compelled by the laws to|865, Ariphron, 46; Thespieus, 268; Aga- 
dedicate to the god of Delphi, a statue of gold|mestor, 799; AXschylus, 798 ; Alcmzon, 
of equal weight with their body. They all|756; after whose death the archons were de- 
had the power of punishing malefactors with |cennial, the first of whom was Charops, who 
death. The chief among them, was ealled|began 754; A®simedes, 744; Clidicus, 734; 
Archon ; the year took its denomination from|Hippomienes, 724; Leocrates, 714; Apsan- 
him ; he determined all causes between mantider, 704; Eryxias, 694; after whom the of- 
and wife, and took care of legacies and wills ;|fice became annual, and of these annual ar- 
he provided for orphans, protected the in-jchons Creon wasthe first. Aristofih.in Mub, 
jured, and punished drunkenness with un |& 4vib.—Péut. Sympos. 1—Demost.—Poi- 
common severity. If he suffered himself to|/uz.—-Lysias. 
be intoxicated during the time of his office,| -ARCHYTAS, a musician of Mitylene, who 
the misdemeanor was punished with death.|wrote a treatise on Agriculture. Diog.—— 
The second of the archons was called Gasi-|The son of Hestizus of Tarentum, was a fol- 
leus ; it was his office to keep good order, {lower of the Pythagorean philosophy, and an 
and to remove all causes of quarrel in thejable astronomer and geometrician. [He 
families of those who were dedicated. to the/flourished about 400 B.C. Among his dis- 
Service of the gods. The profane and the|ciples were Philolaus, Eudoxus,-and Plate. 
impious were brought before his tribunal ;}In such high estimation did his countrymen 
and he offered public sacrifices for the goodjhold him for wisdom and valour, that he was 
of the state. He assistedat the celebration of|chosen seven times general of their armies 
the Eleusinian festivals, and other religious|and governor of Tarentum, contrary to an 
ceremonies. His wife was to be [a citizen of/express law. ‘Aristotle is said to have bor- 
the whole blood of Athens,] and of a purejrowed from him the ‘‘ Ten Categories’ 
and unsullied life. He had a vote among tiieland many of his ethical principles and max- 
Areopagites, but was obliged to sit amonglims, He invented the screw, crane, various 
them without his crown. The Polemarch,\hydraulic machines, a flying pigeon or 2 
was another archon of inferior dignity. He}winged automaton of ‘wood, &c. He perish- 
had the care of all foreigners, and providedjed in a shipwreck on the coast of Apulia. 
a sufficient maintenance, from the public}His only remaining work is a treatise on the 
treasury, for the families of those who had/universe, printed in Greek and Latin at, 
lost their lives i: defence of their country.|Venice 1571, in 8vo.] Horai. 1, od. 28. 
{But because these three magistrates, were}Cic. 3, de Orat—Diog. in Vit. : 
often, by reason of their youth, not so well] ‘AReITENENS, an epithet applied to Apot- 
skilled in the laws and customs of their coun |lo, from his bearing a bow, with which, as 
try as might have been wished, that they{soon as born, he destroyed the serpent Py» 
might not be left wholly to themselves, they|thon. Virg. 4in.4, v.75. 
were each accustomed to make choice off Arcrinus, a Milesian poet, said to have 
two persons of age, gravity, and reputation,|been pupil to Homer.. Diony. Hal) 1. 
to sit with them on the bench and assist them} ARCTOPHYLA:, astar near the great bear, 
with their advice, These they called Mze<-|called also Buotes. Cic. de Nat. D. 2, ¢. 
dgct or assessors, and obliged them to under-|42, ; 
go the same probation as the other magis-| ARcTOos, a mountain near Propontis, inha- 
trates.] The six other archons were called|bited by giants and monsters. ‘Two celes- 
by one common name, 7iesmothete, and re-|tial constellations near the north pole, com- 
ceived complaints against persons accused of|monly called Ursa Major and Minor, supyos- 
impiety, bribery, and ill behaviour. [Indict-led to be Arcas and his mother, who were 
ments betore the Thesmothetz were in writ-|:made constellations. Virg. G. 1.—Aratus.— 
ing ; at the tribunal of the Basi/ews, they were| Ovid. Fast. 3, v. 107. . 
by word of mouth.| they settled all dis-| ARcrORus, a star near the tail of the 
putes between the citizens, redressed the/great bear, whose rising and setting were ge- 
wrongs of strangers, and forbade any laws to/nerally supposed to portend great tempests. 
be enforced but such as were conducive to} Horat. 3, od. 1. Thename is derived from 
the safety of the state. Phese Officers offits situation, 2extes ursws, cvex cauda, 
state were chosen after thedeath of king Co-| ARDALUuS,a son of Vulcan, said to have 
drus; their power was originally for life, butibeen the first’ who ar the pipe. He 
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gave it to the muses, who on that account|gus, a seat of justice on a small eminence near 
have been called Ardatides and Ardalotides, Athens, whose name derived from Age- _ 
Pats, 2, c. 31. <: oc ray@ the hill of Mars, because Mars — 

ARDSAXANUS, a small river of Illyricum.|was the first who was tried there, for the 
near Lissus. Polyb. — - murder of Hallirhotius, who had offered vio- 
Arpéa, formerly Ardua, a town of Latium/lence to his daughter Alcippe. Some say 
{near the coast, south-east of Lavinium, ] built/that the place received the name of Areo- 
according to some, by ason of Ulysses and|pagus, because the Amazons pitched their — 
Circe. It was the capital of the Rutuliicamp there, and offered sacrifices to their 
{at the time of ineas’s arrival in Italy, and|progenitor Mars, when they besieged 
was governed by Turnus.] Tarquin the;Athens; and others maintain, that the name ~ 
Proud was pressing it with a siege, when his| was given to the place, because Mars is the 
son ravished Lucretia. A road called Arde-|god of bloodshed, war, and murder, which 
atina, branched from the Appian road to Ar-'were generally punished by that court. The 
dea, [The Romans established a colony here|tiise in which this celebrated seat of justice 
A, U.C. 311, It is now called érdia.]_C.|was instituted, is unknown. Some suppose 
Nef. in Attic. 14.— Lro. 1, c. 57,1. -, c.71.1.|that Cecrops, the founder of Athens, first 
4, c. 9, &c.—Virg. Ain. 7, v. 412— Ovid.|established it, while others give the credit of 
Met, 14, v. 573.—Strab. 5. it to Cranaus, and others to Solon. "The num- 
ARptI&1, a people (of Dalmatia] in Illyri-|ber of judges that composed this august as- 
_ cum, whose capital was called Ardia. Strad.|sembly,'is not known. They have been li- 
rPe , mited by some to 9, to 31, to 51, and some- 
{Arptscus, a river of Thrace, falling into|times toa greater number. The most wor- 
the Hebrus at Adrianopolis. Now the 4rda.]|thy and religious of the Athenians were ad- 
ARDUENNA, Sylva, now Ardennes, {a for-|mitted as members, and such archons as had 
est of Gaul, the longest in that country, reach-|discharged their duty with care and faithful- 
ing, according to Czsar, from the Rhenus and|ness. In the latter ages of the republic, this 
the territories of the Treveri to those of the|/observance was often violated, and we find 
Nervii, upwards of 50 miles in length.!some of their members of loose and debauch- 
Others make the extent much larger. If ithed morals. If any of them were convicted 
covered the whole of the intervening spacejof immorality, if they were seen sitting at a 
between the countries of the Treveri andjtavern, or had used any indecent language, 
Nervii it would greatly exceed 50 miles.|they were immediately expelled from the as- 
‘The ground is now in many places cleared|sembly, and held in the greatest disgrace, 
and cities built upon it. It 1s divided into}though the dignity of a judge of the Areopa- 
four districts. Its chief town is Mezieres.]|gus always was for life, ‘The Areopagites 
Facit. 8.—Ann, c, 42.—Cas. bell. Gall. 6, ¢.|took cognizance of murders, impiety, and im- 
29. moral behaviour, and particularly of idleness, 
ARDUINE, the goddess of hunting among|which they deemed the cause of all: vice. 
the Gauls ; represented with the same attri-/They watched over the laws, and they had 
butes as the Diana of the Romans. the management of the public treasury ; 
Arpys,a son of Gyges, king of Lydia, who/they had the liberty of rewarding the virtu- 
reigned 49 years, took Priene, and made war|ous, and of inflicting severe pnnishment upon — 
against Miletus. Herodot. 1, c. i5. such as blasphemed against the gods, or 
ARELATUM, [a town of the Salyes on the|slighted the celebration of the holy mysteries. 
east side of the Rhodanus at the place where|'They always sat in theopen air, because they 
it divides itself into three branches, not far|took cognizance of murder; and by their 
from its mouth. Strabo speaks of it as allaws it was not permitted for, the murderer 
commercial emporium, and, according toland his accuser to be both under the same 
Pomponius Mela, it was one of the richestlroof. This custom also might originate be-. 
_citiés in Gallia Narbonensis. It was called|cause the persons of the judges were sacred, 
Arelas Sextanorum, from being built by thejand they were atraid of contracting pollution 
soldiers of the sixth legion, conducted thi-|by conversing in the same house with men 
ther as colonists by the father of Tiberius. It}who had been guilty of shedding innocent 


is now Arles.| Strab, 4.—Mela, 3. ¢. 5. blood,. They always heard causes and pass- 
ARELLIvs, a celebrated painter of Romejed sentence in the night, that they. might not 
in the age of Augustus. P/in. 35, c. 10. be prepossessed in favour of the plaintiff or 


ARENE, acity of Messenia, in Pelopon-|of the defendant by seeing them, Whatever — 

_ nesus, [Stephanus of Byzantium mentions|causes were pleaded before them, were to be 
two cities of this name, one in Messenia, and|divested of all oratory and fiue speaking, lest 
_the other in Triphylian Elis.} Homer. Z2. 2 eloquence should charm their ears, and cor=_ 

ARENACUM, (a fortified place on the Rhinelrupi theirjudgment.” Hence arose the most 

» in the territories of the Batavi, not far from}just and most impartial decisions, and their 

where the river separates to form the Vaha-/sentence was deemed sacred. and inviolable, 

_ lis. It is now, according to D’Anville, ert orjand the plaintiff and defendant were equally 
_ derth, but Mannert is in favour of Man-\convinced of its justice. The Areopagites | 
hem.) Tacit, Hist. 5, c. Qu. generally sat on the 27th; 28th, and 29th day 
AREOPAGIT#, the judges of the Areopa-jof every month, [But if any busmess hap- 
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pened which required despatch, they as-{her also under the sea, and rose also in Orty- 
‘sembled in the royal portico, Bacram» Sro2.]}gia; so that, as mythologists relate, what. 
Their authority contmued in its original state,}ever is thrown into the Alpheus in Elis, rises 
till Pericles, who: was refused admittancejagain, after some time, in the fountain Are- 
among them, resolved to lessen their conse-|thusa near Syracuse. Vid. Aipheus.— Ovid, 
quence, and destroy their power. From that} Mes. 5, fab. 10.—Athen. 7—Paus. A lake 
time the morals of the Athenians were cor-|of upper Armenia, near the fountains of the 
‘rupted, and the Areopagites were no.longer|Tigris.. [According to Pliny, it exhaled ni- 
conspicuous for their virtue and justice ; and|trous vapours. Plin. 2 c. 103.) 
when they censured the debaucheries of De-|_ [ARETINI, a people of Etruria, below 
‘metrius, one of the family of Phalereus, he/the Arnus, divided into three classes, Veteres, 
plainiy told them, that if they wished t»| Fidentes, and Julienses. Their towns were, 
‘make a reform in Athens, they must begin at/Arretium Vetus, now 4rrro: , Arretium 


home. _ |Fidens, now Castiglione-Aretino, and Arre- 
AREopXcus, a hill in the neighbourhood|tium Julium, now Giovi.] 
of Athens. vid. Areopagitz. Ar&us, a king of Sparta, preferred in the 


ARESTHANAS, a countryman, whose goat|succession to Cleonymus, brother of Acrota- 
suckled A®sculapius, when exposed by*his|tus, who made an alliance with Pyrrhus.. 
mother. Puus. 2, c. 26. He assisted Athens when Antigonus besieg- 

AxReEsToRIDE§, a patronymic given to thejed it, and died at Corinth. Paus. 3,c.6—Plut- 
hundred-eyed Argus, as son of Areastor.|——A king of Sparta, who succeeded - his 
Ovid. Met. lyv. 584. ; father Acrotatus 2d, and was succeeded by 

_ Arte, the mother of Aristippus, the|his son Leonidas, son of Cleonymus-———A 
Sm. Laert. 2——A. daughter of|philosopher of Alexandria, intimate with Au- 
ionysius, who married Dion. She was/gustus  Sueton. ‘ 
thrown into the sea. Plut. in Dion. A} ARGius- A son of Perdiccas, who suc- 
female philosopher of Cyrene, B.C, 37. ceeded his father in the kingdom of Macedo-. 

ARETa, daughterof Rhexenor,descend-|nia. Justin. 7, c. 1. A mountain of Cap- 
ed from Neptune, who married her uncle,|padocia, covered with perpetual snows, | and 
Alcinous, by whom she bad Nausicaa. Ho-|so loity, that from its summit, according to 
mer. Od. 7 and 8.—Afollod. 1. the ancient writers, both the Euxine, and 
_ ARET#US, a physician of Cappadocia. [ He| Mediterranean seas might be seen. It is now 
practised medicine at Rome, but at what|called 4rgeh-Dag, and at its foot stood Ma- 
period is uncertaiu, probably between the|zaca, the capital of Cappadocia, called in the 
reigns of Vespasian and Adrian, He was a|time of Tiberius, Czsarea ad Argeum, and 
bold and decisive practitioner. His werks|now Aaisarieh.] Claudian, 
which have come down to us imper-| ARGATHONIvS,a king of Tartessus, who, 
fect, are held in high estimation, The best/according to Plin. 7, c. 48, lived 120 years, 
edition is that of Boerhaave, L, Bat. 1735.jand 300 according to Jtal. 3, v. 396. 
fol.) ~ : ; ARGENNUM, a promontory of Ionia, [near 

ABETAPHILA, the wife of Melanippus, ajHalonessus,—also a promontory of Sicily, on 
priest of Cyrene. ‘Nicocrates murdered her|the eastern side, now Cate St. Alessio. } 

usband to marry her. She, however, was| ARGé&us, asonof Perdiccas, king of Mace- 
so attached to Melanippus, tat. she endea- donia who obtamed the kingdom when Amyn-, 
ed to poison Nicociates, and at last caused|tas was deposed by the Hlyrians. Justin. 7, 
him to be assassinated by his brother Lysan-!c- 2. } -. 
der, whom she married... Lysander proved] ARer?, (flu. masc.) vid. Argos. 
as cruel as his brother, upou which Aretaphi | ARcia, daugster of Advastus, married 
Ja ordered him to be thrown into the sea,|Polymces, whom she loved with uncommon 
After this she retired to a private station.jtenderness, When he was killed in the war, 
Plut.de Virtut. Mutier—Poly@n. 8, ¢. 38, jshe buried his body in the night, against the 
ARETALES, a Cnidian, who wrote an his- positive orders of Creon, for which pions 
“tory of Macedonia, besides a treatise on is-jaction she was punished with death. Theseus. 
ands. Pluzt. ; revenged her death by killing Creon. Aygin. 
_ ARETHOSA, a nymph of Elis, and one of|fab 69 and 72.—Svat. (heb. 12. vid. Antigone 
Diana’s attendants. As she returned one dayjand Creon, A country of Peloponnesus, 
from hunting, she sat near the Aipheus, and |called also Argolis, of which Argos was the 
bathed in the stream.. The god of the river|capital, : 
was enamoured of her, and he pursued her! . ARGiLUs, a town of Thrace atthe mouth 
over the mbuntains and all the country, whenjot the Stry mon, built by a colony of Andrians. 
Arethusa, realy to sink under fatigue, impior-| Zhucyd. 4, c. 103.——-H-rodot. 7,c. 11s. 
ed Diana, who changed her into a foun-| ARGinUsa#, [small islands below Lesbos, 
tain. The Alpheus imincdiately mingled his|and tying olf the promontory of Cana, or Ca- 
streams with hers, and Diana opened a secret éoniin AZolis. [hey were rendered famous fer 
passage under the earth and under the sea,|the victory gained near them by the Athenian 
“where the waters of Arethusa disappeared, |fleet under Conon, over that of the Lacedz- 
and rose in the island of Ortygia, near Syra-|moniaus in the 26th year of the Peloponnesian 
euse in Sicily, The river Alpheus followed|war, B. C, 406.. Of these three islands, the 
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largest had a town.called Arginusa. ‘They|sea. Its chief city was called Argos. _ This 
are formed of a white, argillaceous soil, id ancient kingdom has not, unaptly been Me ia 
from that circumstance took their names,|ed the cradle of the Greeks, since it first re-. 
agyivous shining white, feminine «gyscero,\ceived the foreign colonies by whom they 
contracted zeyivouez, were Civilized, and it became the theatre of 
ARGIPHONTES, a surname given to Mer-|most of the events recorded in the early an- 
_ cury, because he killed the hundred-eyed|nals of Greece.] J a 
Argus, by order of Jupiter. [the Argicide ]} ARGoNAUTs, a name given to those an- 
ARGIPPEI, a nation among the Sauroma-|cient heroes who went with Jason on board 
tians, born bald, and with flat noses. [‘They|the ship Argo to Colchis, about 79 years be- 
lived upon the fruit of a tree called Ponticus,|fore the taking of Troy, or 1263B,C. The 
from which, when ripe, they made a thick}causes of this expedition arose from the fol- 
black liquor called Aschy, which they drank}lowing circumstance :—Athamas, king of 
clear or mixed with milk. Of the, husks]}'Thebes, had married Ino, the daughter of 
they prepared a kind of cake.] Herodot 4,;|Cadmus, whom he divorced to marry Ne- 
Co 20. phele, by whom he had twochildren, Phryxus 
ArGiva, asurname of Juno, worshipped atjand Helle. As Nephele was subject to cer- 
Argos. She had also atemple at Sparta,|tain fits of madness, Athamas repudiated 
consecrated to her by Eurydice, the daugh-jher, and took a second time Ino, by whom 
ter of Lacedemon. Paws. 4, ¢. 13.—Virg.|he had soon after two sons, Learchus and” 
4En. 3, v. 547. Melicerta. As the children of Nephele were 
ARGIvI, the inhabitants of the city of Ar-|to succeed to their father by Tight of birth, 
gos and the neighbouring country. The word|Ino conceived an immortal hatred against 
is indiscriminately applied by the poets to alijthem, and she caused the city of Thebes to 
the inhabitants of Greece. be visited by a pestilence, by poisoning all the 
ArGtus, asteward of Gulba, who privately|grain which had been sown in the earth. Up- 
interred the body of his master in his gardens,|on this the oracle was consulted ; and as it’ 
Tacit. Hist.1, c. 49. had been corrupted by means of Ino, the 
Arco, the name of the famous ship which|answer was, that. Nephele’s children should 
carried Jason and his 34 companions to Coj-|be immolated to the gods... Phryxus was ap- 
chis, when they resolved to recover the golden} prised of this, and he immediately embarked 
fleece. ‘The derivation of the word Argo has| with his sister Helle, and fled to the court of 
been often disputed. Some derive it from Ar-|#etes, king of Colchis, one of his near rela-_ 
gos, the person who first proposed the ex-|tions. In the voyage Helle died, and Phryx- 
pedition, and who built the ship. Othersjus arrived safe at Colchis, and was received 
maintain that it was built at Argos, whence! with kindness by the king. The poets have 
itsname Cicero, Zusc. 1, c. 20, calls it Ar-jembellished the flight of Phryxus, by suppos- _ 
go, because it carried Grecians, commonly|ing that he and Helle fled through the air on” 
called Argives. Diod. 4, derives the word from}a ram which had a golden fleece and wings, — 
agy@, which signifies sift, Ptolemy says,|and was eudowed with faculties of speech, 
but falsely, that Hercules built the ship, and|This ram, as they’say, was the offspring of - 


called it Argo, after a son of Jason, who bore] Neptune’s amours, under the form of a ram, — 
thesame name. ‘Lhe ship Argo had 50 oars,.|with the nymph Theophane. As they were. 
[It could not however have been a very large|going to be sacrificed, the ram took them on 
_ vessel if the ancient tradition be true, accord-|his back, and instantly disappeared in the air. 
ing to which, the Argonauts were able tocar {On their way Helle was giddy, and iell into 
ry it on their backs from the Danube, to the|that part of the sea, which from her was 
Adriatic.] According to many authors, she/Called the Hellespont. + hen Phryxus came . 
had a beam on her prow, cut in the forest of|to Colchis, he sacrificed the ram to Jupiter, 
Dodona by Minerva, which had the power ofjor, according to others, to Mars, to whom he 
giving oracles to the Argonauts, This ship|also dedicated the goldeu fleece. He soon 
was the first that ever sailed on the sea, asjafter married’ Chaiciope, the daughter of © 
some report After the expedition was finish-| etes ; but his father-in-law envied him the 
ed, Jason ordered her to be drawn aground] possession of the golden fleece, and therefore — 
at the isthmus of Corinth, and consecrated tojto obtain it he murdered him. Some time after — 
the god of the sea. The poets have made|this event, when Jason the son of ison, de- 
her a constellation in heaven. Jason was}manded of his uncle Pelias the crown which — 
killed by a.beam which fell from the top, as}he usurped (Vid. Belias, Jason, Aéson,) 
he slept on the ground near it. Hygin. fab.|Pelias said that he. would restore it to him, 
14, 4 P.2. c. 37.—Catull. de Nupit. Pel %|provided he avenged the death of their com- 
Thet—Val. Flac. 1, v.93, &c—Lhedr, 4,)\10n relation Phryxus, whom ®etes had 
fab 6.—Seneca in Medea —Apollon. Argon.|lately inurdered in Colchis. Jason, who was 
~—Apfiollod—Cic. de Nat. D—Plin. 7, c, 56.\in the vigour of youth, and of an ambitious © 
—Manil.i. : soul, cheerfuliy undertook the expedition, — 
ArGoLIcus sinus, a bay on the coast ofjand embarked with all the young princes of 
_ Argolis, [now the Gulf of Napoli.) Greece in the ship Argo. | The Argo took her — 
ArGOLIS and ARGIA, a country of Pelo-|departure from Apheta at theentranceof the — 
ponnesus between Arcadia and the Aégean/Sinus Pagasius or Pelasgicus. The modern f 
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‘name of the place is Fetio.] They stopped atjeasily extricated Jason from all danger, t 
‘the island of Lemnos, where they remained|the astonishment and terror of his com- 
‘two years, and raised a new race of men from’ panions, and of Metes, and the people of 
‘the Lemnian women, who had murdered|Colchis, who had assembled to be spectators: 
their husbands. (vid. Hypsipyle.) After they |of this wonderful action. He tamed the bulls 
had left Lemnos, they visited Samothrace,}with ease, ploughed the field, sowed the 
“where they offered sacrifices to the gods, and dragon’s teeth, and when the armed men 
‘thence passed to Troas and to Cyzicum.|sprang from the. earth, he threw a stone in 
‘Here they met with a favourable reception|the midst .of them, and they immediately 
‘from Cyzicus the king of the country. The|turned their weapons one against the other, 
‘night after their departure, they were driven till they all perished. After this he went to 
‘back by a storm again on the coast of Cyzi the dragon, and by means of enchanted herbs 
‘cum, and the inhabitants, supposing them to}anda draught «hich Medea had given him, 
be their enemies the Pelasgi, ipiccly attack-}he lulled the monster to sleep, and obtained 
edthem. In this nocturnal engagement thejthe golden fleece, and immediately set. sail 
slaughter was great, and Cy zicus was killed with Medea. He was soon pursued by Ab- - 
‘by the hand of Jason, who, to ex iate the/syrtus, the king’s son, who came up to them, 
murder he had ignorantly committed, buriedjand was seized and murdered by Jason and 
him in a magnificent manner, and offered a|Medea. The mangled limbs of Absyrtus 
_ sacrifice to the mother of the gods, to whom|were strewed in the way through which 
he built atemple on mount Dyndymus. From|Aéetes was to pass, that his further pursuit 
‘Cyzicum they visited Bebrycia, otherwise|might be stopped. After the murder of Ab- 
called Bithynia, where Poliux accepted the|syrtus, they entered the Palus Mgotis, and 
challenge of Amycus king of the country, injby pursuing their course towards the left, ac- 
the combat of the Cestus, and slew hin. They {cording to the foolish account of poets who 
were driven from Bebrycia, by a storm, to}were ignorant of geography, they came to the 
Salmydessa, on the coast of Thrace, where|island Peucestes, and to that of Circe. [The 
they delivered. Phineus, king of the place,|belief for a long time prevailed, that there 
from the persecution of the harpies. Phineus}was a communication between the Palus 
directed their course through the Cyanean|Mzotis and the Oceanus, or earth-encom- 
rocks or the Symplegades, (vid. Cyanez,)|pussing stream, This communication, the 
and they safely entered the Euxine sea. They|oid poets made to be a narrow passage or 
visited the country of the Mariandynians,|strait, while later writers made it the river 
where Lycus reigned, and lost two of their|Tauais. The writer of the Orphic Argonauts _ 
‘companions, Idmon, and Tiphys their pilot.jmakes the Argonauts to pass up the Phasis 
After they had left this coast, they were]into the Palus Meotis, thence into the maia 
driven upon the island of Arecia, where they | Oceanus, and thence directing their course to’ 
found the children of Phryxus, whom AKetes|the west, they come to the British isles and 
‘their grandfather had sent to Greece to take/the Atlantic, and reach at last the columns 
possession of their father’s kingdom, From|of Hercules.] Circe informed Jason, that 
this island they at last arrived safe in Afa,|the cause of all his calamities arose from the 
the capital of Colichis. Jason explained the}murder of Absyrtus, from which she refused 
causes of his voyage to Atetes ; but the con-|to expiate him. Soon after they entered the 
ditions on which he was to recover the golden} Mediterranean by the columns of Hercules, 
fleece, were so hard, that the Argonauts|and passed the straits of Charybdis and Scyl- 
must have perished in tie attempt, had not|la, where they must have perished, had not 
Medea, the king’s daughter, fallen in love with|Tethys, the mistress of Peleus, one of the 
their leader, She had a conference with Ja-| Argonauts, delivered them, They were pre- 
son, and after mutual oaths of fidelity in the|/served from the Sirens by the eloquence of 
temple of Hecate, Medea pledged herself to}Orpheus, and arrived in the island of the 
déliver the Argonauts from her father’s|Phzacians, where they met the enemy’s fleet, 
hard conditions, if Jason married her andjwhich had continued their pursuit by a dif- 
carried her with him to Greece. He was|ferent course. It was therefore resolved, that 
“to tame two bulls, which had brazen feet}|Medea should be restored, if she had not 
‘and horns, and which vomited clouds ofjbeen actually married to Jason; but the 
fire and smoke, and to tie them to a plough] wile of Alcinous, the king of the country, 
made of adamant stone, and to plough|being appointed umpire between the Col- 
a field of two acres Of. ground never be |chians and Argonauts, had the marriage pri- 
fore cultivated. Atter this he was to vow|vately consummated by night, and declared 
in the plain the teet of a dragon, trom which|that the claims of Atetes to Medea were now 
an armed inultitude were to rise up, and to}.oid, From Phzacia the Argonauts came 
be all destroyed by his hands. This done, hejto the bay of Ambracia, whence they were 
was to kill an ever-watchful dragon, wihich|driven by a storm upon the coast of Africa, 
was at the bottom ofthe tree, on which thejand after many disasters, at last came in 
golden fleece was suspended. All these la-jsight of the promontory of Melea; in the 
ours were to be perforined in one day ; and|Peloponnesus, where Jason was purified from 
Medea’s assistance, whose knowledge of|the murder of Absyrtus, and soon after arriv- 
herbs, magic and potions, was unparalleled,jed safe in T hessaly, ae impracticability of 
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such a voyage is well known. Apollonius|of Alector, Lynceus, son of Aphareus, Iritus 
Rhodius gives another account equally im-|son of Naubelus, Laertes son of Arcesius, 
probable.. He says, that they sailed from|Laocoon, Leodatus son of Bias, Leitus son of 
the Euxine up one of the mouths of the|Actor, Meleager, son of @neus, Mencetius — 
Danube, and that Absyrtus pursued them by |son of Actor, Mopsus son of Amphycus, Nau-— 
entering another mouth of the river, After|plive'son of Neptune. Neleus the brother of — 


they had continued their voyage for some|Peleus, Nestor son of Neleus Oileus the father — 


leagues, the waters decreased, and theyjof Ajax Orpheus son’ of Giager, Palemon 
were obliged to carry the ship Argo across|son of /Etolus, Peleus and Telamon sons of 


the country to the Adriatic, upwards : f 150|/Eacus, Periclimenes son of Neleus, Peneleus 5 


miles. Here they met with Absyrtus, wholson of Hipalmus, Philectetes son of Pzan, 


had pursued the same measures, and con |Phlias, Pollux son of Jupiter, Polyphe- — 


veyed his ships in like manner over the land.jmus son of Elates, Poeas son of Thau-— 


Absyrtus was immediately put to de th ;|macus, Phanus son of Bacchus, Phale- © 
and. soon after the beam of Dodona (vid.|rus son of Alcon, Phocas and Priasus sons of ~ 


Argo,) gave an oracle, that Jason shouldj/Ceneus one of the Lapithz, Talaus, Tiphys 
never return home if he was not previous]: |son of Aginus, Staphilus son of Bacchus, two 


purified of the murder. Upon this they sail-jofthe name of Iphitus, Theseus son of Aigeus, » 


ed to the island of AZa, where Circe, who|withhisfriend Pirithous, Among these Aés- 
was the sister of /Ketes, expiated him with-|culapius was physician, and Tiphys was pilot, 
out knowing who he was. There is a third|[Bryant considers the account of the Argo, a 
tradition which maintains, that they rcturn-|manifest tradition from the ark of Noah, Sir 
ed to Colchis a second time, and visited many|Isaac Newton thinks that the Argonautic ex- 
places of Asia. ‘This famous expedition has|/pedition was an embassy sent by the Greeks, 


been celebrated in the ancient ages of the}during the intestine divisions of Egypt, in the . 


world; it has employed the pen of many|reign of Amenophis or Memnon, to persuade 
writers, and among others, of Diedorus|the nations upon the coasts of the Mediter- 
Siculus, Strabo, Apollodorus, and Justin ;}ranean and Euxine to revolt from Egypt, 
and among the poets, of Onamacritus, morejand shake off the yoke imposed by Sesostris. 
generally called Orpheus. Apollonius Rho-|Many consider it to have been a mere com- 
dius, Pindar, and Valerius Flaccus, have ex |mercial enterprise. Dr. Gillies is of opinion 
tensively given an account of its most re-|thatit was prompted merely by a wish on 
markable particulars. The number of the|the part of the young chieftains of Greece to 
Argonauts is not exactly known. Apol- visit foreign parts and retort on their inhabit- 
lodorus and Diodorus say that they were 5 .Jants the injuries whch Greece had suffered 
‘Yzetzes admits the number of 50, but Apol-|from strangers. Be the cause, however, 
Jodorus mentions only 45. . The following list what it may, the beneficial effects of this ex- 
made mention of the Argonautic expedition.|rapid progress to civilization. ] 

Jason, son of Bison, as is well known, wasthe] ARGos, (sing. neut. & Argi, mase plur.} 


is drawn from the variotts authors who have|pedition soon displayed themselves in a more © 


chief of the rest. His companions were Acas-|aM ancient city, capital of Argolis in Pelopon- ~ 


tus son of Pelias, Actor son of Hippasus, Ad-|nesus, ab: ut two miles from the sea, on the — 


metus son of Pheres, 4sculapius son of Apol |bay called Argolicus sinus. Juno was the 
lo, ZEtalides, son of Mercury and Eupoleme,|chief deity of the piace. The kingdom of 
Aimenus son of Mars, Amphiaraus son ofjArgos was founded by Inachus 1856 years 
(eleus, Amphidamus, son of Aleus, Amphion|before the christian era, and after it had flou- 
son of Hvperasius, Auceus a son of Lycurgus,|rished for about 550 years it was united to 


and another of the same name, Areus, Ar-jthe crown of Mycenz. Argos was built, ace — 


gusithe builder of the ship Argo, A:gus son of|Cording to Euripides, /phig. in Atilid, v. 152, 
Phryxus, Armenus, Ascalaphus son of Mars,|534, by seven cyclops who came from Syria. 
Asterion son of Cometes, Asterius son of Ne-|These cyclops were not Vulcan’s workmen. 
leus, Augeas son of Sol, Atalanta daughter of|The nine first kings ot Argos were called 


Scheeneus, disguised in a:man’s dress, Auto-|/nachides, in honour of the founder. ‘Their : 
lycus son of Mercury, Azorus, Buphagu ,jnames. were Inachus, Phoronets, Apis, Ar- ~ 


Butes son of eleon, Calais son of Boreas,/gus, Chryasus, Phorbas, T riopas, Stelenus | 
Canthus son of Abas, Castor son of Jupiter,Jand Gelanor. Gelanor gave a kind recep- 
Ceneus son of Elatus, Cepheus son: fAleus,|tion to Danaus, who drove him from his 


[ 
’ 


Cius, Clytius, and Iphitus sons of Eurythus,|kingdom in return for his hospitality, The — 


Ceronus, Deicalion son of Minos, Echion son|descendants of Danaus were called Betides. . 


of Mercury and Antianira, Ergynus son of/Agamemnon was king of Argos during the 
Neptune, Euphemus son of Neptune and Hi i rojan war ; and 80 years after the Heraclida 
Macionassa, Eribotes, Euryalus son of|seized the Pelopcnnesus, and deposed the 
Gisteus, Eurydamas and Eurythion sons)™monarchs. The inhabitants of A 98 were 
_ of Iras, Eurytus son of Mercury, Glau-|called Argivi and Argolict ; and this name 
cus, Hercules son of Jupiter, [das son of}has been often applied to all the Grecks, 
Aphareus, Ialmenus son of Mars, Idmon son} without distinction. Plin, 7, ¢. 56.—Paus. 2, 
Abas, Lolaus son of Lphiclus, Iphiclus son of|c. 15, &¢.—Horat. 1, od. 7—Ailian V. H. 9, 


‘Thestius, Iphiclus son of Philacus, Iphis son|¢. 15.—<Straé, 8.— Mela, . 1, C 43, &G 1, 2... 
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3—Virg. Zin, 1, y. 40, &c.—[A city ofjdua, a Raman senator who was accused 6f 
Acarnania, called Argos Amphilochium, at|conspiracy against Claudius, and carried to 
the south-eastern extremity of the Sinus/Rome by sea. She accompanied him, and in 
Ambracius, founded by Amphilochus, son of|the boat she stabbed herself, and presented 
Amphiaraus. According to others, it ,was/the sword to her husband, who followed her 
founded by Alcmzon, and called after hislexample. Pin. 7. 
brother. The adjacent country bears the} Artapne, daughter of Minos 2d, king of 
name of Filoguia, at the present-day.] Crete, by Pasiphae, fell in love with The- 
Arcus, a king of Argos, who reigned 70|seus, who was shut up in the labyrinth to be 
years——A son of Arestor, whence he is]devoured by the Minotaur, and gave hima 
_ often called Arestorides. He married Isme-|clueof thread, by which he extricated’himself 
he, the daughter of the Asopus. Ashe had/from the difficult windings of his’ confine- 
an hundred eyes, of which only two were/ment. After he had conquered the Mino- 
asleep at one time, Juno set him to watch Jo,/taur, he carried her away according to the 
whom Jupiter had changed into a heifer ; promise he had made, and married her ; but 
but Mercury, by order of Jupiter, slew him}when he arrived at the island of Naxos he 
by lulling all his eyes asleep with the sound/forsook her, though she was already preg- 
ot hislyre. Juno put the eyes of Argus on/nant and repaid his love with the mos- 
the tail of the peacock, a bird sacred to her. endearing tenderness. Ariadne was so dis- 
Mosciius Idyl— Ovid Met. 1, fab. 12 and 13.|consolate upon being. abandoned by Theseus, 
—Propert.1, v. 585, &c. el. 3.—Afiollod. 1, c.!that she hung herself, according to some ; 
9, 1. 2, c. 1——A son of Danaus, whojbut Plutarch says, that she lived many 
built the ship Argo. Jd. 1 4.——-A sonlyears after, and had some children by Ona- 
of Jupiter and Niobe, the first child which/rus, the priest of Bacchus. According to 
the father of the gods had by a mortal.!some writers, Bacchus loved her after The- 
He married Evadne the daughter of Stry-!seus had forsaken her, and he gave hera 
mon, Jd. 145. A dog of Ulysses, who}crown of seven stars, which, after her death, 
knew his master after an absence of 20/was made a_ constellation. The Argives 
years. Homer. Od. 17, v. 300. showed Ariadne’s tomb, and when one of 
ARGYLLA, an ancient name of Care, in|their temples was repaired, her ashes were 
Etruria. Virg. Ain. 7. v. 652, |. 8, v. 478. |found in an earthen urn. Homer, Od. 11, 
ArGyYNNIs, a name of Venus, which shely. 320, says, that Diana detained Ariadne at 
received from Argynnus, a favourite youth|Naxos. Plut.in Thes.—Ovid. Met. 8, fab. 
of Agamemnon, who was drowned in the/2, Heroid.10. De Art. Am. 2, Fast. 3. v. 
Cephisus. Profert. 3, el. 5, v. 52. 462.—Gatull. de Nupt. Pel. <2 Thet. ep. 61. 
ARGYRA, a nymph greatly beloved by al—Aygin. fab. 14, 43, 270.—Apollod. 3, c, 1. 
shepherd called Selimnus. She was chang-} Arziaus, an officer who succeeded to. the 
ed into a fountain, and the shepherd into alcommand: of the surviving army after the 
river of the same name, whose waters make|death of Cyrus the younger, after the battle 
lovers forget the object of their affections.Jof Cunaxa. He made peace with Artaxer- 
vid. Selimnus. Paus.7, c. 23. A city of|xes. Xenofih. 
Troas.——A\lso the native place of Diodorus} Arranras, a king of Scythia, [who, in or- 
Siculus, in Sicily. der to’ ascertain the number of the Scythians, 
AxkGyYraspipes, Macedonian soldiers who]commanded each of his subjects on pain 
received this name from their silver [buck-jof death, to bring him the point of an 
lers or bucklers silvered. According tolarrow. The heap thus collected was left as 
Quintus Curtius they formed the second corps!a monument of the transaction. ] 
of Alexander’s army, the phalanx being the} Arramnes,a king of Cappadocia, son of 
first.] Curt. 4, c. 13. : Ariarathes 3d. : 
ARGYRE, [a country of India on the other] ArrarATHES, a king of Cappadocia, who 
side of the Ganges——Alsoa town of India, |joined Darius Ochus in his expedition against 
and the metropolis of the island Jabadios or]/Egypt, where be acquired much glory—— 
_ Sumatra. It is calle by Ptolemy Argentea,|/His nephew, the 2d of that name, defend- 
and its site corresponds, accerding to D’ An-led his kingdom against Perdiccas, the gene- 
ville with the modern .4shem.] ral of Alexander, but he was defeated and 
[Arcyripa, a town of Apulia, built by/hung on across in the 81st year of his age, 
Diomedes after the Trojan war, and called|321 B. C.——His son, Ariarathes the Sd, es- 
by Polybius Argifana. vid. Arpi.]} caped the massacre which attended his fa- 
Aria, a country of Asia. [It was properly|ther and his followers ; and after the death of 
a particular province, but the name was|Perdiccas, he recovered Cappadocia, by con- 
given to a country of large extent, answering}quering Amyntas the Macedonian general. 
to the present Khorasin, comprising several] He was succeeded by his son Ariamnes.——. 
provinces, and bounded on the west by Me-|Ariarathes the 4th, succeeded his father 
dia, on the north by Hyrcania and Parthia,]Ariamnes, and married Stratonice, daughter 
on the east by Bactria, andon the south byjofAntiochus Theos. He died after a reign 
Carmania and Gedrosia, The capital was|of twenty-eight years, B. C, 22, and was suc 
Artacoana, now Herat.) Mela, 1, c. 2, 1. 2, c.|ceeded by his son Ariarathes the 5th, a prince 
Time—The wife of ta Cecinna, of Pa-|who married A daughter of king 
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Antiochus whom he’assisted against the Ro-;sor, and wentalways armed with a dagger, t© 
mans. , Antiochus being defeated, Ariara-|prevent whatever attempts might be made 
thes saved his kingdom from invasion by|upon his life by one who wished to be his — 
paying the Romans a large sum of money,|successor, ‘The Arician forest, frequently 
yemitted at the instance of the king of Per-|called nemorensis or nemoralis sylva, was 
gamus.——His son, the 6th of that name,|very celebrated, and no horses would ever 
called Philopater, from his piety, succeededjenter it, because Hippolytus had been killed 
him 166 B. C. An alliance with the Romans|by them. Egeria the favourite nymph, and 
shielded him against the false claims thatlinvisible protectress of Numa, generally re- 
were laid to his crown by one of the favour-|sided in this famous grove, which was situat- — 
ites of Demetrius king of Syria. He wasledon the Appian way, beyond mount Alba- 
maintained on his thr ne by Attalus, and: as-|nus. Ovid. Met. 15. Fast. 3. v. 263.— Lu- 
sisted. his friends at Rome against Aristonicus|can. 6, v. 74.—Virg. Ain. 7, v. 761, &c. 
the usurper of Pergamus; buat he was killed] ARicina, a surname of Diana, from her ~ 
in the war B.C. 130, leaving six children,|temple near Aricia. \ [vid. Aricia.] ‘The 
five of whom were murdered by his surviv-|mother of Octavius. Cic. 3. Phil, c: 6. 

‘ing wife Laodice. The only one who es-| ARripa&vus, a cormpanion of Cyrus the 
caped, Ariarathes 7th, was proclaimed king,/younger. After the death of his friend, he 
and soon after married Laodice, the sister of|reconciled himself to Artaxerxes, by betray- 
Mithridates Eupator, by whom he had twoling to him the surviving Greeks in their re- 
sons. He was murdered by an illegitimate|turn.. Diod———An illegitimate son of Phi- 
brother, upon which his widow Laodice gavellip, who, after the death of Alexander, was 
herself and kingdom to Nicomedes king of|made king of Macedonia, till Roxane, who 
Bithynia. Mithridates made war against the]was, pregnant by Alexander, brought into 
new king, and raised his nephew ‘to the/the world alegitimate male successor, Ari- 
throne. The young king, who was the 8th|deus had not the full enjoyment of his sen- 
of the name of Ariarathes, made war against|ses; and'therefore Perdiccas, one.of Alex- 
the tyfannical Mithridates, by whom he was|ander’s generals, declared himself his pro- 
assassinated in the presence of both armies,|tector, and even married his sister, to 
and the murderer’s son, a child eight years/strengthen their connection, He was seven 
old, was placed on the vacant throne. Thejyears in possession of the sovereign power, 
Cappadocians revolted, and made the late|and was put to death, with his wife Eurydice, 
monarch’s brother, Ariarathes 9th, king ;|by Olympias. Justin. 9,c.8.—Diod. 
but Mithridates expelled him, and restored] ARIGZ#uM, a town of India, which Alex- 
his own son... The exiled prince died of alander found burnt, and without inhabitants. 
broken heart; and Nicomedes of Bithynia,| /4rrian. 4. 
dreading the power of the tyrant, interested} ARImAspr, [a people of Scythia who, ac- — 
the Romans in the affairs of Cappadocia.|cording to Herodotus, had but one eye, and 
The arbiters wished to make the country|waged a continual contest with the griffins, 
free; but the Cappadocians demanded a|who collected the gold, which according to 
king, and réceived Ariobarzanes, BC. 9/.|the same writer, was found in vast quantities 
On the death of Ariobarzanes, his brother|iv the vicinity of this people. The name is 
ascended the throne, under the name of Aria-|derived by him from two Scythian words 
rathes i0th; but his title was disputed by|4rima, one, and. Sfx, an eye.]} 
Sisenna, the eldest son of Glaphyra, by Ar-} ARIMAzEs, a powerful prince of Sogdiana, 
chelaus priest of Comana, M. Antony, who}who treated Alexander with much insolence, . 
was umpire between the contending parties,|and even asked. whether he could fly to as- 
decided in favour of Sisenna ; but Ariarathes|pire to so extensive a dominion. He surren- 
recovered it for a while, though he was soon|dered, and was exposed on a cross with his 
after obliged to vield in favour of Archelaus,|friends and relations. Curt. 7, c. 11. 
the second $0n of Glaphyra, B. C. 36.° Diod.| ARiminum, [a city of Umbria in Italy, at 
18.—Justin. 13 and 29.— Strab. 12. . the mouth of the river Ariminus, on the coast 

Articia, an Athenian princess, niece to/not far to the south-east of the Rubicon, In — 
7égeus, whom Hippolytus married after he|this place Czsar is said to have harangued 
had been raised from the dead by Aisculapius.|his troops, after having crossed the Rubicon, 

He built a city in Italy, which he called by|and here the tribunes of the commons who 
hier naive. He had a son by her called Vir-jwere in his interest, met him, It is now call- 
bius. Ovid, Met. 15. v. 41.—Virg Ain. 7,\ed Rimini.) AS Lina 
v. 762, &¢——A very ancient town of Italy,}, ARim{Inus, a river of Umbria in Italy, ris- 

» now Riccia, built by Hippolytus, son of The-|ing in. the Appennine mountains, {and falling — 
seus, after he had been raised from the deadjinto the sea at Ariminum.] Plin. 3,¢. 15. 
by Aasculapius, and transported into Italy by}. ARimpHa1, a people of Scythia, near the 
“Diana. In a grove, inthe neighhourhood of|Riphean mountains, who lived chiefly upon 
Aricia, Theseus built a temple to Diana,|berries in the woods, and were remarkable for 
where he established the same rites as were|their innocence and mildness, Flin. 6, ¢. 7. _ 
in the temple of that goddess in Tauris. The} AR10BARZANES, a man made king of 
priest of this temple called Rex, was always|Cappadocia by the Romans, after the trou- 

_ a togitive, ‘and the a oad of his predeces-|bles, which the false Ariarathes had raised, ¥ 
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had subsided. Mithridates drove him from|which hadthe power of speech, the feet on 
his kingdom, but the Romans restored him.|the right side like those of aman, and the 
He followed the interest of Pompey, and/rest ot the body like a horse. Arion was 
fought at Pharsalia against J. Czsar.. He|brought up by the Nereides, who often har- 
and his kingdom were preserved by means/nessed him to his father’s chariot, which he | 
of Cicero. Cic. 5, ad Attic. ep. 29.—Horat. drew over the sea with uncommon swiftness. 
ep. 6, v. 38.—lor. 3, c, 5. A satrap of Neptune gave him to Copreus, who present- 
Phrygia, who, after the death of Mithridates,|ed him to Hercules. Adrastus, king of Ar- 
_ invaded the kingdom of Pontus, and kept. it|gos, received him as a present from Hercu- 
_ for twenty-six years. He was succeeded byjles, and with this wonderful animal he won 
_ the son of Mithridates. Diod.17,A_ ge-|the prize at the Nemaan games. Arion, there- 
neral of Darius, who defended the passes ofjfore, is often called the horse of Adrastus. 
‘Susa with 15,000 foot against Alexander.)Paus. 8, c. 25.—Propert, 2, el. 34, Vv. 37.— 
After a bloody encounter with the Macedo-|4follod, 3. c, 6. 
nians, he was killed as he attempted to seize) . ARIovistus, [a king of the Germans who 
the city of Persepolis. Diod. .7.—Cur?. 4)invaded Gaul, conquered a considerable part 
and 5——-A _ Mede of elegant. stature, andjof the country, and subjected the inhabitants 
great prudence, whom Tiberius appointed tojto the most cruel and oppressive treatment, 
settle the troublesof Armenia. 7acit. dnn,|Czsar marched against him, compelled him 
2, c. 4, toan action, and gained so complete a victo- 
ARIOMARDus, ason of Darius, in the ar-|ry, that very few of the army of Ariovis- 
my of Xerxes when he went against Greece,|tus,, among whom was the King himself, ef- 
Herodot.7, c, 78. fected their escape. His subsequent history 
ARIOMEDES, a pilot of Xerxes. is not known.| Ce¢s,1. Bell. Gall.—Tacit. 4, 
ARioN, a famous lyric poet and musician,| Hisé. “i 
_ Son of Cyclos, of Methymna, in the island of| ARIsBA, a town of Lesbos, destroyed by 
Lesbos. [He was accustomed to spend the|an earthquake. Plin. 5, c. 31.——A colony 
most of his time with Periande: king of Co-jof the Mityleneans in Troas, destroyed by 
rinth. Ona sudden however feeling desirous|the Trojans before the coming of the Greeks. 
to visit Italy and Sicily, he sailed to those|Virg. Ain. 9, v.264.—Homer, Il. 7 ——The 
countries, and amassed there great riches./name of Priam’s first wife, divorced that the 
. He set sail from Tarentum, after this, in or-|monarch might marry Hecuba., | 
der to return to Corinth, but the mariners} ARISTZNETUS, a writer whose epistles have 
formed a plot against him, when they were|been beautifully edited by Abresch. Zwolle, 
at sea, to throw him overboard, and seize his} 1749. , : 
riches. Arion, discovering the plot, begged] ARIsL#uM,a city of Thrace at the foot of 
earnestly for Its life to be spared, and gave}mount Hemus. Pin. 4,c. 11. 
them up all his wealth, -The mariners how-| AR1sTus, son of Apollo and the nymph 
ever were not to be prevailed upon,] andjCyrene, was born inthe deserts of Lybia, 
Arion, seeing them inflexible in their resolu-|and brought up by the Seasons, and fed upon 
tions, begged that he might be permitted tojnectar and ambrosia His fondness for hunt- 
lay some melodious tusie ; and as soon~as|ing procured him the surname of Nomus and 
¢ had finished it, he threw himself into the} Agreus. After he had travelled over the 
sea. A number of Dolphins had been at-|greatest part of the world, Aristeus came to 
tracted round the ship by the sweetness of|settle in Greece, where he married Autonoe, 
his music ; and it is said, that one of them|the daughter of Cadmus, by whom he had a 
carried him safe on his back to Tznarus,|son called Actzon. He fell in love with Eu- 
Whence he hastened to the court of Perian-|ridice, the wife of Orpheus, and pursued her 
der, who. ordered all the sailors to be cruci-|in the fields. She was stung by a serpent 
fied at their return. [Some suppose that he|that lay in the grass, and died, for which the 
threw himself from the vessel, before it had}gods destroyed all the bees of Aristzus. Ih 
quite left the harbour, and hence that he|this calamity he applied to his mother, who 
easily swam toland ; and that after coming|directed him to seize the sea-god Proteus, 
to land, he immediately entered on board{and consult him how he might repair the 
another yessel which had the figure of ajlosses he. had sustained. Proteus advised 
dolphin as an ornament, and this vesseljhim to appease the manes of Eurydice by 
being a swift. sailor, arrived at Corinth be-|the sacrifice of four bulls and four heifers ; 
fore the other ship.] Hygin. fab. 194.—He-|and as soon as he had done it, and left them 
rodot. 1, c. 23 See ir, de, Nat. An.\in the air, swarms of bees immiediately 
13, c. 45—Iial, 11. Propert. 2, el. -6, v. 17.\sprang from the rotten carcasses, and restor- 


—Plut. in 
Ceres and 
velled over the world in ques tof her daugh- 
ter Proserpine, had taken the figure of a 
mare, to avoid the importunmg addresses of 
Neptune. ‘The god change ‘ihimself also in- 
to a horse, and from the union arose a 


daughter called Hera, and . thehorse Arion, 


A eR orse, sprung fromjed Aristaus to his 
Neptune. Ceres, whenshe tra-|é 


former prosperity. Some 
Aristeus had the care of 
Bacchus when young, and that he was initiat- 
ed in the mysteries of this god. Aristzus 
went to live on mount Hemus, where he 
died. He was, after death, worshipped as a 
demi-god. Aristzus 1s said to have learned 
from the nymphs the cultivation of olives, 
PuOt 


authors say, that 
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and the management of bees, &c. which he|the distance of the fixed stars. He estimafed 
afterwards communicated tothe rest of man-|the apparent diameter of the sun at the 720th 
kind. Virg G. 4, v. 317.—Diod. 4.—Justin.|part of the zodiac. He found also that the’ 
13, c.7.— Ovid. Fast. 1, v.368.—Cic. de Vat, |\diameter of the moon bears a greater pro- 
D. 3, c 18 —Paus. 10, .c. 17.—Hygin. fab'|portion to that of the earth, than that of 43 to — 
161, 180, 4 —Apollod. 3, c. 4.— Herod. 4,c°}108, but less than that of 19 to 60, so that the 
4, &c.—Po'yen. i, c. 2+———-A general whojdiameter of the moon, according to his state- 
commanded the Corinthian torces at the siege}ment, should be somewhat less than a third 
of Potidza. He was taken by the Athehians,|part of the earth. The only one of his works 
and put to death, now extant isa treatise on the magnitudes 
ARISTAGORAS, a writer who composed{and distance of the sun andmoon. ‘The’ best 
an history of Egypt. Pin. 36, c. 12. Ajedition is that of Wallis, Oxon, 1688, in 
son-in-law of Histixus, tyrant of Miletus,|8vo.]} ; ; ’ 
who revolted from Darius, and incited the] ArrsTEas, a poet of Proconnesus, who, as 
Athenians against Persia, and burnt Sardis.|fables report, appeared seven years after his 
This so exasperated the king, that every|death to his countrymen, and 540 years after 
evening before supper he ordered his servants/to the peuple of Metapontum in Italy, and 
to remind hiin of punishing Aristagoras. He}commanded them to raise him a statue near 
was killed in battle against the Persians, B.jthe temple.of Apollo. He wrote an epic po- 
C. 499. Herodot. 5, c. 30, &c. 1.7, c.8.—J}em on the Arimaspi inthree books, and some 
Poiyen. 1, ¢ 14. A man ot Cyzicus.——|ofhis verses are quoted by Longinus. Hero- 
Another of Cumez. Herodot. 4. \ dot. 4,'c. 13.— Strab.. 14.—Max. Tyr, 22 —— 
ARISTANDER, a celebrated soothsayer,|A geometrician, intimate with Euclid. ——A 
greatly esteemed by Alexander. Plut. in|poet, son of Demochares, in the age of Craz- 
Alex —Plin. 17, ¢. 25, sus. [An officer under Ptolemy Philadel- ~ 
ARISTARCHE, a matron of Ephesus, who|phus, to whom is ascribed a Greek work still 
by order of Diana sailed tothe coasts of Gaul|extant, entitled ‘A history ot the interpreters 
/with the Phocezans, and was made priestess.|of Scripture,” giving an account of the man- 
Strab. 4, ner in which the Septuagint was written, The 
ARISTARCHUS, a Celebrated grammarian|best edition is that printed at Oxford, in 1692, 
{a native of Samothrace,] but resided chiefly |in 8vo.] “ha 
at Alexandria, under Ptolemy Philometor,| AxistER«, an island [south-east of the. 
who intrusted him with the education of his|}peninsula of Argolis. It is well known atthe 
son, He was famous for his critical powers,|present day under its modern name of Ay- 
andhe revised the poems of Homer with such|dra.] Paus. 2, c. 34. d > 
severity, that ever after all severe critics) ARIsTIDEs, a celebrated Athenian, son of 
were called ristarchi. [He criticised also|Lysimachus, whose great temperance and vir- 
the works of Pindar, Aratus, and other poets.|tue procured him the surname of Just. He 
‘To him the ancient commentators on Homer,|was rival to Themistocles, by whose influ- 
ascribe the division of the Iliad and Odysseyjence he was banished for ten years, B.C. 
into books, according to the order and num-/484 ; but before six years of his exile had 


\ 


ber of the Greek letters. It was his practice 
in revising Homer, to mark those verses 
which he thought unworthy of him with an! 
obelisk, and those which he deemed particu-| 
larly excellent with an asterisk.; He wrote 
above 800 commentaries on different authors, | 
much esteemed in his age. In his old age he! 
became dropsical, upon which he starved 
himself, and died in his 72d year, B, C..157,| 
[inthe isle of Cyprus.] _Heleft two sons call-; 
ed Aristarchus and Aristagoras, both famous 
for their stupidity. Horat. de Art. pret. v. 
499.— Ovid. 3, ex Pont. ep. 9, v. 24.—Cie. 
ad fam. 3, ep. 11, ad Attic. 1, ep. 14.—} 
Quintil. 10,¢. 1. A tragic poet of Tegea, 


elapsed, he was recalled by the Athenians. 
He was at the battle of Salamis, and was ap- 
pointed chief commander with Pausanias 
against Mardonius, who was defeated at Pla- 
tea. [Although he had long managed the 
common treasury of Greece, yet he] died so 
poor, that the expenses of his funeral were 
defrayed at the public charge, and his two 
daughters, on account of their father’s vir- 
tues, received a dowery from the public trea- 
sury when they were come to marriageable 
years, Poverty, however, seemed heredi- 


itary in the family of Aristides, for the grand- — 


son was seen in the public streets, getting his’ 
livelihood by explaining dreams. The Athe- 


in Arcadia, about 454 years B. C» He com-'nians became more virtuous in imitating their 
‘posed 70 tragedies, of which two only were'great leader ; and from the sense of his good 
rewarded with the prize. One of them, call- qualities, atthe representation of one of the 
ed Achilles, was translated into Latin verse tragedies of A®schylus, on the mentioning of 
by Ennius. Swidas. An astronomer of a sentence concerning moral goodness, the 
Samos, [flourished about the middle of the 3d'eyes of the audience were all at once turned 
century before Christ. He is well known to/from the actor to Aristides. When he sat 
have maintained the modern opinion with re-'as judge, it is said that the plaintiff, in his > 
gard to the motion of the earth round the sun, ‘accusation, mentioned the injuries his oppo- 
and its revolution about its own centre ornent had done to Aristides, “ mention th 
axis. He also taught that the annual orbit;wrongs you have received,” replied the 
of the earth is but . ey compared with equitable Athenian, “I sit here as judge; _ 
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and the law-suit is yours, and not mine.” C.Jof the high-priests and kings of Judza, &c. 
Nep. &% Plut. in Vita-———An historian of|Josefih.——A brother of Epicurus.—One 
Miletus, fonder of stories and of anecdotesjof Alexander’s attendants, who wrote tHe. 
than oftruth. He wrote an history of Italy,/king’s life, replete with adulation and untruth, 
of which the 40th volume has been quoted-by {An Alexandrian Jew, preceptor of 
Plut.in Parall. An Athlete, who obtain-|Ptolemy Euergetes, flourished about 145 B.C. 
‘ed a prize at the Olympiad, Nemean, and}He was an admirer of the Greek philosophy, 
Pythian games. Paus. 6, c. 16——A pain-jand united the study of the Aristotelian sys- 
ter of Thebes in Beotia, in the age of Alex-|tem with that of the Mosaic law.] 
_anderthe Great. [He is saidto have been| ARISTOCLEs, a peripatetic philospher of 
the first who painted mind, and expressed|Messenia, who reviewed, in a treatise on phi- 
the affections and passions.]| A Greek ora-|losophy, the opinions of his predecessors. He 
tor who wrote 50 orations, besides otherlalso wrote on rhetoric, and likewise nine 
tracts. When Smyrna was destroyed by an|books on morals. This name is common * 
earthquake, he wrote so pathetic a letter tojto many Greeks, of whom few or no parti- 
M. Aurelius, that the emperor ordered the|culars are recorded. 
city immediately to be rebuilt, [and the in-] ARIsTocLIpEs, a tyrant of Orchomenus, 
habitants honoured Aristides, asthe founder|who, because he could not win the affection 
of their new city with a brazen statue in thejof Stymphalis, killed her and her father, 
forum,] His works consist of Hymns injupon which all Arcadia took up arms and 
prose in honour of the gods, funeral orations,|destroyed the murderer. 
apologues, panegyrics, and harangues, the} ARISTOCRATES, a king of Arcadia, put to 
best edition of which is that of Jebb, 2 vo-|death by his subjects for offering violence to 
lumes 4to. Oxon. 1722, and that in a smaller|the priestess of Diana. Paus. 3,c.5. His 
size in 12mo. 3 vols. of Canterus, apud P.igrandson of the same name, was stoned to 
Steph. 1604. A philosopher of Mysia, in-|death for taking bribes, during the second 
timate with M. Antoninus. An Athenian.|Messenian war, and being*the cause of the 
who wrote treatises on animals, trees, and|defeat of his Messenian allies, B. C.682. Id. 
agriculture. ibid. 

ARISTILLUS, a philosopher of the Alex-| AnisTopimus, son of Aristomachus, was 
andrian school, who, about 300 years B. C.}one of the Heraclidz. He, with his brothers 
attempted with Timocharis to determine the] Temenus and Chrespontes, invaded Pelopon- 
place of the different stars in the heayens,|nesus, conquered it, and.divided the country 
and to trace the course of the planets. among themselves, 1104 years before the 

Aristippus, the elder, a philosopher of|christian era.. He married Argia, by whom 
Cyrene, disciple to Socrates, and founder of/he had the twins Procles and Eurysthenes. 
the Cyrenaic sect, [flourished about 392 B. C.|He was killed by a thunderbolt at Naupac- 
He was for some time highly esteemed by|tus, though some say that he died at Delphi 
Socrates, but his fondness tor effeminate andjin Phocis. Paws. 2,c. 18,1.3,c.1 and 16.— 
luxurious indulgence gave great offence to} Herodot. 7, c. 204, 1. 8, c. 131.-A King of 
the philosopher, and at length produced a|Messenia, who maintained a famous war 
cessation of intercourse between them. Hejagainst Sparta. After some losses, he re- 
was the first disciple of the Socratic school|/covered his strength, and [greatly weakened 
who took money for teaching. He after-|the power of the enemy. vid. Partheniz.] 
wards wascompelledto leave Athens in con-|Aristodemus put his daughter to death for 
sequence of the freedom of his manners, and|the good of his country ; being afterwards 
visited among other parts, the island of Sicily.|persecuted ina dream by her manes, he kill- 
Here he became one of the flatterers ofjed himself, after a reign of six years and some 
Dionysius, and gained a large share of royaljmonths, in which he had obtained much mili- 
favour. He left syracuse before the expul-|tary glory, B.C, 724. Paws in Messen. 
sion of the tyrant, but whether he ever re-| ARistToGiNEs, a physician of Cnidos, who 
turned to his own country, and when and|obtained great reputation by the cure of De- 
how he died, are circumstances about which|metrius Gonatas, king of Macedonia.—— A. 
nothing certain is known.) Many of his say-|Thasian who wrote 24 books on medicine. 
ings and maxims are recorded by Diogenes,) ARrisTociron and Harmopius, two ce- 
in his life. Horat.2. Sat.3, v. 100,.—His|lebrated friends of Athens, [who, resolving 
grandson of the same name, called the young—|to avenge an affront offered to the daughter 
er, was a warm defender of his opinions,|of the former by Hipparchus, concerted, to- 
and supported that the principles of all things|gether with a small nnmber of citizens, a 
were painand pleasure. He flourished about|plan for the expulsion of Hippias and Hippar- 
363 years B. C.——A tyrant of Argos, whose|chus. They, accordingly, on the festival of 
life was one continued series of apprehension.|the Panathenza, attacked and slew Hippar- 
He was killed by a Cretan in abattle against/chus, but were themselves instantly appre- 


Aratus, B. C. 242. Diog. : ; hended, and Harmodius put to death. Aris- 
M. ArisTIvs, a Satirist, who wrote a po-|togiton was put tothe torture, in order te 
em called Cyclops. farts. force him to declare his accomplices. The 
Aristo. vid. Ariston. most intimate friends of Hippias were named 


_» ARISTOBDLUS, aname common tosome|by him, and immediately put to death. 
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- Though Harmodius and Aristogiton perish-/most worthy of the Greeks, meaning Aris- 
ed, yet their example infused a spirit into the/tomenes, On a visit to his son-in law Aris- 
Athenians, which displayed itself in the ban-|tomenes died, and a magnificent tomb— 
ishment of H\ppias, three years after this|was erected for him at Rhodes.] _ ihe 
event, about 5:0 B.C.) They received im_|. Ariston a tyrant of Methymna;-who be- 
mortal honours from the Athenians, and hadJing iznorant that Chios had surrendered to” 
statues raised to their memory. ‘These sta-|the Macedonians, entered into the harbour, 
tues were carried away by Xerxes when heland was taken and put to death. -Caurt. ,c. 
took Athens. The conspiracy of Aristogiton}:,.-———A. philosopher of Chios, pupil to Zeno 
was so secretly planned, and so wisely carried|the stoic, and founder of a. sect which con-~ 
into execution, that it is said a courtezan bit/tinued but a little while. He supported that 
her tongue off not to betray the trust reposed|the nature of the divinity is unintelligible. It 
in her. Paus. 1, c, 29—Herodot, 3,¢, 55.—|is said that he died by the heat of the sun, 
» Piut de 10, Orat-—~An Athenian orator,|which fell two powerfully upon his bald head, 
surnamed vay, for his impudence. HelIn his old age he was much given to sensuali- 
wrote orations, against ‘Timarchus, Timo-|ty. Diog-———A lawyer in ‘[rajan’s reign, 
theus, Hyperides and Thrasyllus. whose culogium has been written by Pliny,” 
_ ARISTOMACHE, the wife of Dionysius of|22 efrist. id. 1——A peripatetic philosopher ~ 
Syracus:. Cic. Tusc. 5, c.. 20——The wife|of Alexandria, who wrote concerning the ” 
‘of Dion. course of the Nile. Sirad.._—A native of 
ARISTOMACHUs, an Athenian who wrote|Pella, in the age of Adrian, who wrote on th 
concerning the preparation of wine. . Plin.|rebellion of the Jews. ' 
14,.c. 9.——A_ man so excessively fond off ARrstonauTa, [a small town of Achaia, 
bees, that he devoted 58 years of his life m/north of Peliene, and at the bottom of a small 
raising swarms of them. P/in. 11, c. 9——I/gulph, called by Pausanias, the port of Pel- 
The son of Cleodxus and grandson of Hyl-lene.] Paus. 2, 
lus, whose three sons, Cresphontes, Temeuus,} ARIsToNIcus, son of Eumenes, by a con- 
and Aristodemus, calied Heraclidz, conquer-|cubine of Ephesus, 126 B.C. invaded Asia 
ed Peloponnesus, Paus, 2,¢.7, |. 3,c. 15.Jand the kingdom of Pergamus, which Atta- 
—Herodot.6, 7 and 8. A man who laic/lus had left by his will to the Roman people, 
aside his sovereign power at Argos, at the|He was conquered by the consul Perpenna, — 
persuasion of Aratus.” Paws. 2, c. 8. ‘and strangled in prison. Justin. 36, C. 4.—_ 
ARISTOMENES, a commander of the fleet} “/or. 2, c. 20. A grammarian of Alexan- 
of Darius on the Hellespont, conquered’ by|dria, who wrote a commentary on Hesiod 
the Macedonians. Curt 4, c. 1——A fa-|and Homer, besides a treatise on the Musz- 
mous general of Messenia,; who encouraged}um established at Alexandria by the Ptole- 
his countrymen to shake off the Lacedemo-|lemies. ive 
nian yoke, under which they had laboured for} [ARisToOnus, an eminent Grecian sculp~ 
-above 30 years, [and thus commenced thejtor. He made a statue of Jupiter at Olym- 
the second Messenian war, B. C. 685, which|pia, whose face was turned towards the rising 
terminated, B.C. 668, In the first battle,}sun.] Plin. 34. aN 
the Messenians obtained the victory through] . ARISTroNYMmus,.a comic poet under Phila- 
the personal exertions of Aristomenes, and|delphus, keeper of the library of Alexandria, 
unanimously saluted him King. ~He refused|He died of a retention of urine, in his 77th: 
‘however to assume the title, and chose thatlyear. then. 
of general.] He acquired the surname of| ARISTOPHANES, a celebrated comic poet, 
Just, from his equity to which he joined the}/the place of whose birth is not known >. it is 
true valour, sagacity and perseverance ofa ge-|generally supposed however that he was not 
neral. He once, in the night-time, enteredja native of Athens, but that he resided there 
Sparta without being known, [and to intimi-|and obtained the rights of citizenship.] He 
date the Spartans, affixed tothe walls of the] wrote 54 comedies, of which only eleven are 
temple of Minerva, a buckler with an in-/come down to us. He'lived in the age of So- 
scription, “Aristomenes has dedicated this}crates, Demosthenes, and Euripides, B. C. 
to the goddess, from the spoils of the Lacedz-|434, and lashed the vices of his age with a. 
monians,”] and was so dexterous in eluding! masterly-hand. The wit and excellence of 
the vigilance of the Lacedemonians, who had|his comedies are well known ; but they abound 
taken him captive, that he twice escaped|sometimes too much with obscenity, and his 
from them. » [After the conclusion of the se-jattack upon the venerable character ot So- 
cond Messenian war, which, like the first,!crates has been always censured, and with 
ended disastrously for his country, he sent the}justice. As a reward of his mental great- 
Messenians under the conduct of his son. to/ness, the poet received a crown of olive, in a 
Sicily, where they founded Messana, while he] public assembly ; but if he deserved praise, 
remained in Greece himself, watching an op-[he merited blame for his licentiousness, which 
portunity to retaliate on the Spartans, . Such|spared not even the gods, and wasso offensive 
was his reputation that when Damagetus, alto his countrymen, that Alcibiades made ¢ 
person of the first rank at Rhodes, consulted|law at Athens, which forbade the comic wri» 
the oracle at Delos whom he should marry,|ters from mimicking or representing on the 
he was told to espouse "i daughter of the|stage any living character by name, Aristo~_ 
; 4 ; 
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| phanes has been called the prince of ancient/sect. Little credit is due to the story of a 
comedy, as Menander of the new. The varrel between him and Plato, and also to 
‘play called Judes is pointed against So-jthat of his opening a school in opposition to 
erates, and the-philosopher is exp:sed to ri-|his master during his life. On the death of 
' dicule, and his sour placed in a most Ju-|Plato, he left Athens, and some time after 
dicrous point of view, by the introduction ofjwas chosen. by Philip, preceptor to his son 
one of his pupils in the characters of the| Alexander, which office he discharged with 
piece. It is said that St. Chrysostom used to|the greatest ability during 8 years, until his 
-keep the comedies of Aristophanes under his}pupil’s accession to the throne. Alexander 
pillow, on account of the brilliancy of the|always cherished the highest esteem for him.] 
Composition. Plutarch has made a compa-|He was moderate in his meals; he slept 
_rison between the princes of the new and oldj|little, and always hadone arm out ot his couch 
comedy, which abounds with many anecdotes) with a -bullet in it, which by falling into a 
concerning these original characters. -The|brazen bason underneath, early awakened 
best editions of the works of Aristophanesjhim.. Almost all his writings, which are 
are, Kuster’s, fol. Amst. 1710, and the 12mo.}composed. on a variety of subjects, ure ex- 
-L. Bat. 1670, and that of Brunck, 4 vols. 8vo./tant: he gave them to Theophrastus at his 
Argent. 1783, which would still be more per-|death. [From Theophrastus they came to 
fect, did it contain the valuable scholia.}/Neleus, one of his scholars, and afterwards 
{These have ees aa appeared in the|into the hand of Apellicon of Teies: Apel- 
edition of Inverniz, Lifs. 1794/3 vols. 8vo ]{licon’s library was seized by Sylla at Athens 
Quintil. 10, c. 1—Paterc. 1, c. 16.—Horat.|and transmitted to Rome, and with it a copy 


1, Sat 4, v. 1——-A grammarian of Byzan |of Aristotle’s works which had been made ~ 


tium, oe of the library of Alexandria|for Apellicon. The fate of the ‘original 
under Ptolemy Euergetes. He wrote a trea-|manuscript was never known, vid. Neleus. 
tise on the harlots of Attica. Diog.in Plat.|Apellicon, Scepsis. Tyrannion.] Diogeies 
et Epic—Athen. 9, A Greek historian of|Laertes has given us a catalogue of his 
Beeotia, quoted by Plut. de Herod. Malig.|writings. Aristotle had a deformed coun- 
— A writer on Agriculture, tenance, but his genius was a_ sufficient 

ARISTOPHILIDES, a king of ‘Tarentum in|compensation for all his personal defects. 
the reign of Darius son of Hystaspes. Hero-| He has been called by Plato the philosopher 
dot. 3. of truth; and Cicero compliments him with 

ARISTOPHON, a painter in the age of So-|the title of a man of genius, universal 
erates. He drew the picture of Alcibiades|/knowledge, readiness and acuteness of inven- 
softly. reclining on the bosom of the courtezan/tion, and fecundity of thought. The writings 
Nemea, and all the people of Athens ran injof. Aristotle have been compared with those 
crowds to be spectators of the masterly|of Plato; but the one are the effusions of a 


piece. He also made a paintingof Mars lean-|lively and fruitfulimagination, whilst the phi- _ 
ing on the arm of Venus. lui. in Ale.—|losopher of Stagira studied nature more than ~ 
A comic poetjart, and had recourse to simplicity of expres- — 


Athen. 13.—Flin. 35, c. 11. 
in the age of Alexander, many of whose|sion more than ornament. He neither wor- 
fragments are collected in Atheneus. shipped nor cared for the divinity, concern- 


ARISTOTELEIA, [annual feasts in honour|ing which his opinions were ever various and. 


of Aristotle, celebrated by the inhabitants of|dissonant ; and the more he disregarded the 
Stagira, in gratitude for his having procured|mythology of the ancients, the greater was 
from Alexander, the rebuilding and repeo-jthe credit he acquired over his less’ philoso- 
pling of that city, which had been demolished|phical predecessors, He was so authorita- 
by king Philip.] tive in his opinions, that, as Bacon observes, 
ARISTOTELES, a famous philosopher, son of/he wished to establish the same dominion 
the physician Nicomachus by Phestis, born at}over men’s minds, as his pupil over natious, 
Stagira, [85 years after the birth of Socrates, Aiexander, it is said, wished and encouraged, 
and B. C. 384. He lost his parents in early|his learned tutor to write the history of ani- 
youth, but inherited from them a large 2 ern ; and the more effectually. to assist him, 
tune.] At the age of 17 he went to Athens,|he supplied him with 800 talents, and in his 
to hear Plato’s lectures, where he soon signa-|Asiatic expedition employed above a. thou- 
lized himself by the brightness of his genius,/sand men to collect animals, cither in fishing, 
[Plato often called him the soul of his school,/hunting, or hawking, which were carefully 
and when Aristotle happened to be absent, ob-|transmitted to the philosopher, Aristotie’s 
served ‘ Intellect is not here”, and complain-jlogic has long reigned in the schools, and been 
ed that he lectured to a deaf audience. _Hejregarded as the perfect model of all imita- 
continued to reside with Plato for 20 years,|tion, As he-expired, the philosopher is said 
even to his master’s death, alike regardless to have uttered the following sentiment : 
of the honours of a court, to which the rank|#ede hune mundum intravi, anxius vixi, 
and connections of his family might have/ferturbaius egredior, causa catisarum mise- 
opened to him the road in Macedonia, andirere mei. The letter which Philip wrote to 
indifferent to the glory of a name, which his! Aristotle, has been preserved, and is in these 
great abilities might have attained by esta-;words ; “ I inform youl have a son; I thank 
blishing a separate school and founding a new|the gods, not so much Led making mea father, 
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as for giving me a son in anage when hecan| Artus, [a riverof Aria, on which was sit- 
have Aristotle for his instructor. I hope youjuate Artacoana, the capital of the country ; 

will make him a successor worthy of me, and|It isnow the Heri.|——A celebrated writer, 

a king worthy of Macedonia.” Aristotle/the author of the Arian controversy, that de- 

died in the 63d year of his age, B. C. 322.|nied the eternal divinity and consubstantiality 
His treatises have been published separately ;|of the Word. Though he was greatly perse- 
but the best edition of the works collectively, cuted for his opinions, he gained the favour 

is that of Duval, 2 vols. fol. Paris, 1619.jof the emperor Constantine, and triumphed 

Tyrrwhitt’s edition of the Poetica, Oxon. 4to,Jover his powerful antagonist Athanasius. 

1794, is a valuable acquisition to literature.|He died the very night he was going to enter 

Some have accused him of being accessary to|the church of Constantinople in triumph. 
the death of Alexander, and said that he|Pressed by nature, he went aside to ease him- 
drowned himself in the Euripus, because he|self; but his bowels gushed out, and heexpir- © 
could not find out the cause of its flux andjed on the spot, A. D. 336. Athanas. 

reflux. There are, however, different re-| ARMENIa, alargecountry of Asia, divided 
ports about the manner of his death, and|into Upper and Lower Armenia, called also 
some believe that he died at Athens of acho-|Major, [was bounded on the south by Meso~- — 
lie, two years after Alexander’s death. [He|potamia; on the east by Media; on thenorth 
was twice married, first to Pythias, and af-|by Iberia and Albania ; and on the west by 
terwards to Herpylis a native of Stagira, by|Pontus, and Armenia Minor, which last was 
whom he had a son named Nicomachus, to|separated from it by the Euphrates.] Lower 
whoin he addressed ‘his treatise on Ethies,}/Armenia, or Minor, is bounded by Cappado- 
The people of Stagira instituted festivals injcia, Armenia Major, Syria, Cilicia, and the 
his honour, because he had rendered import-|Euphrates. The Armenians were a long 
ant services to their city. [The best edition|time under the dominion of the Medes and 
of his entire works is that of Duval, men-/Persians, till they were conquered with the 
tioned above. ‘They have been edited alsojrest of Asia, by Alexander and his succes- 
with great ability by Buhle, Bion. 1791,jsors. ‘Armenia Major was wrested from 
but the edition has never gone beyond the 5th}Antiochus the Great, during his minority, by 
vol. It is of the 8vo. size—The best edi-|its governor, Artaxies, and made an inde- 
tions of his Ethics is that of Wilkinson, Oxon.|pendent kingdom. In the Mithridatic war, 
1715, 8vo—Of his Art of Poetry, the. two|Tigranes was theirking. Upon his overthrow 
editions most worthy of mention, are that of/by Lucullus and Pompey, the kingdom, ~ 
Tyrrwhitt, vid. above, and: of - Graefen-|though contiuued to his successors, remained 
han, Lifts. 1821, 8vo.]  Diog.in vita.—Plut.|in effect under the controul of the Romans, 
in Alex. and de Alex. fort. &c.—Cic. Acad.|until Trajan. reduced it to a province, and 
Quest. 4, de Orat. 3, de Finib. 5— Quintil. 1,|made the Tigris the eastern boundary of the 
2, 5, 10— Blan. V. H.4.—Justin. 12—Jus-|Roman empire. It was soon after, however, 
tin. Martyr—August. de Civ. Dei. 8—Plin, governed by its own kings, and having been 
2,4, 5, &C.—Athen.— Val. Max. 5, c. 6, 8c.{abandoned by the Romans, was made a Per- 
There were ‘besides seven of the samejsian province by Sapor, It was subdued by. 
name, A. magistrate of Athens. A com-|the Saracens, A, D. 687, and by the Turks, 
mentator on Homer’s Iliad. An orator ofjA. D. 1522,—Armenia Minor, in its manners 
Sicily, who answered the panegyric of Iso-|and customs, differred in no respect from 
crates. A friend of A2schines———-A man!Armenia Major. It was a very mountain- 
of Cyrene who wrote on poetry. A.school-|ous country, and divided by the Romans into. 


master mentioned in.Plato’s life, written by 
Aristoxenus——An obscure’ grammarian. 
Diog. de Aristot. 


ARISTOTIMUS, a tyrant of Elis, 271 years 
Bs ComePaus 35). c..5. 

ARISTOXENUS, a celebrated musician, dis- 
ciple of Aristotle, and born at ‘Tarentum. He 


wrote 453 different treatises on philosophy, 
history, &c. and was disappointed in his ex- 
pectations of succeeding in the school of Aris- 
totle, for which he alwaysspoke with ingrati- 
tude of his learned master. 
_ by Aristocles the Peripatetic, in Eusebius, 

- who affirms that he always spoke of Aristotle 
-in terms of great respect.| Of all his works 

nothing remains but three books upon music, 


the most ancient on that subject extant———/mans, who supported a bloody war agai 


[This is denied, 


4 provinces,.It:is now also held by the Turks, 
who call it Genech. Armenia Major, is the 
present Zurcomania.] Herodot. 1, ¢. 194, 1. 
5, ¢. 49.—Curt. 4,c, 12,1. 5, c. 1.—Strad. 
1.and 11,—Méela, 3. c. 5 and 8.—Puin. 6, ¢. 
4, &c.—Lucan. 2. 

ARMILUSTRIUM, a‘festival at Rome, on 
the 19th of October, [during which they sa- 
crificed completely armed, and with the 
sound of Trumpets. It was intended for the 
expiation of the armies, and the prosperity 


of the arms of the Roman people. Itis said ~ 
to have been first observed among the Athe-. 


nians.] Varro.de L. L, 5, 0c. 3—Liv. 27, Cc. 


37. : 
ARMINIuS, a warlike general of the Ger- » 
inst 


‘A philosopher of Cyrene. Athen._——A phi-|Rome for some time, [His name is rendered 
sician whose writings are quoted by Galen.\famous by the defeat of Varus, and the slaugh- 


AristTus, a Greek historian of Salamis, 
who wrote an account of Alexander’s expe- 
dition, Strab, 14.—Arrian. 7. 

96 


ter of three Roman Legions, vid Varusy 
He was afterwards defeated intwosuccessive — 
actions by Germanicus, In attempting, after 


aR 
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the Roman armies were withdrawn omfwith the consulship and government of Cap- 


Germany, to grasp at sovereign power, hejpadocia, by M. Antoninus, 


The best edition 


involved his country ina civil war, and felljof Arrian’s Expeditio Alexandri, is the fol. 
at last by the treachery of one of his relations.|Gronovii. L. Bat. 1704, {and that of Schmie- 
His true name seems to have been Her-lder, Lifts. 1798. 8vo. Of the Historia Indica, 
mann or Heeremann, i.e. General, Latinised|that of Schmieder, fal. 1798. 8vo. of his rao~ 


by the Romans into Arminius.] 


- Armorica, [a name originally, applied by |. Lond. 1739, 4to. and of the rest of 


ral treatise on the Enchiridion, that of Uptan, 
his works, 


the Romans to the entire coast of Gaul, from|that of Blancard, Amst. 1683. 8vo. which 
the Pyreneesto the Rhine, it was afterwards,|contains also his Tactica, moral treatise, &c.] 
upon the conquest of the country, given in}—-—A poet whowrote an epic poem in twenty~ 
articular to that part of the coast. which lay|four books on Alexander; also another poem 
tween the Liger and Sequana, and at last/on Attalus, king of Pergamus, He likewise 
exclusively confined to Bretagne, ‘Theterm|translated Virgil’s Georgics. into Greek 
is derived from the Celtic 47-Mor, i. e. o7 the|verse. 


sea.| 


ARNE, a city of Lycia, called afterwards}who so ingratiated himself with 
Xanthus——A daughter of Holus, who gavejtus, after the battle of Actium, 


Arius, a philosopher of Alexandria, 
Augus- 
that the 


her name to two towns, one in Thessaly, the|conqueror declared the people of Alexan- 
other in Beotia. Strab, 1 and 2,—Paus. 9,}dria owed the preservation of their city to 


e. 40.—Met. 6, fab. 4. 


three causes; because. Alexander was their 


Arwnosivus, a philosopher in Dioclesian’s|founder, because of the beauty of the situation, 


reign, who bcamea convert to christianity.!and because Arius was a 
He applied for ordination, but was refused by| Plut. in Anton. 


the bishops till he gavethem a proof of his 


native of the place. 


ARSAGES, a man of obscure origin, [who 


sincerity. Upon this he wrote his celebrated|incited the Parthians to revolt from Anti- 
treatise, in which he exposed the absurdity of}ochus Theos, aud was elevated to the throne 
irreligion, and ridiculed the heathen gods./on account of his successes. He defeated and 
Opinions are various concerning the purity}made prisoner Seleucus Callinicus, and laid 
of his style, though all agree in praise of his|the foundation of the Parthian empire, about 
extensive erudition. The book that he wrote}250 B. C.] He added the kingdom of the Hyr- 
de Rhetoricd Institutione is not extant. Thejcani to his newly-acquired possessions, and 
best edition of his treatise Adversus Gentes|spent his time in establishing his power, and 
is the 4to, printed L, Bat. 1651. [Hx recens.Jregulating the laws. After death he was 


Ant. Tysii.| 
_ ARnus, a river of Etruria, rising inthe Um- 
brian Appenines,] and falling into the Medi- 
terranean. [It is now the 4rzo. 


made a yod of his nation, and all his succes~ 
sors were Called in honour of his name, Arsa- 
cide. Justin. 41, c. 5 and 6.—Strab. 11 and 


On its banks]12———His son and successor ‘bore the same 


stood Florentia, the modern #lorence, and atiname. He carried war against Antiochus’ 


its mouth Pisa, now Pisa.] Liv. 22, c. 2. 

fARomATA or AROMATUM /Iromontorium, 
the most eastern land of the continent of Af- 
ricaynow Cafie Guardafui.] 


the son of Seleucus, who entered the field 
with 100,00 foot, and 20,/00 horse. He af- 
terwards made peace with Antiochus, and 
died B. C. 217. Jd. 41, c. 5.——The third 


Arpt, a city of Apulia, built by Diomedes|king of Parthia, of the family of the Arsact- 


afterthe Trojan war. Justin. 20, c.1.—Virg. 
fEn. 10, v. 28. 


dz, bore the same name, and was also called 
Priapatrus. He reigned twelve years, and 


ARPINUM, atown of Latium, famous forjleft two sons, Mithridates and Phraates. 


giving birth to. Cicero and Marius. [It lay 
south-east of Anagnia, and is now Arpfino.| 


Phraates succeeded as being the elder, and at 
his death he left his kingdom to his brother, 


The words Arfine charté are sometimes}though he had many children; observing 


applied to Cicero’s works. Mart. 10, ep. 19. 
—Juv.8, v. 237.—Cic. Rull. 3——A town of 
Magna Gracia. 

_ARRHABAUS, the king of a nation in the 
neighbourhood of Macedonia, who greatly 
distressed Archelaus. 4ristot. 5. Polit, c. 10. 

ARRIANUS, a philosopher of Nicomedia, 
priest of Ceres and Proserpine, and disciple 
of Epictetus, called a second Xenophon from 
the elegance and swectness of his diction, and 
distinguished for his acquaintance with mili- 
tary and political life. 
on Alexander’s expedition, [an ‘‘ Account of 
the affairs of India,”] the periplus of the Eux 
ine and Red Sea, four books on the disputa- 


e wrote seven books] ciz, 


that a monarch ought to have in view, not 
the dignity of his family, but the prosperity 
of his ‘subjects. Justin. 31, ¢.5.——A king 
of Pontus and Armenia, in alliance with the 
Romans. He fought long with success 
against the Persians, till he was deceived by 
the snares of king Sapor, his enemy, who 
vut out his eyes, and soon after deprived him 
of life. Marcellin. The eldest son of Ar- 
tabanus, appointed over Armenia by his ta- 
ther, after the death of king Artaxias. Za- 
fist. 6. 

ARSACIDA&, a name given to some of tlie 
monarchs of Parthia, in honour of Arsaces, 
the founder of the empire. Their power 


tions of Epictetus, [a_ treatise on hunting, ajsubsisted till the 229th year of the christian 
work on tactics, &c.] He flourished aboutjera, when they were conquered by Artager- 
the 140th year of ta and was rewarded!xes king of Persia, oa 44 mn 
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ARSAMOSATA, a town of Armenia Major, [ARsIssA PALUs, a great lake in thesouther 
{in the south-western angle of the district|part of Armenia Major, now the Lake of Van. 
Sophene. It is now Simsat or Shimsat.] Ta-|It was on its northern side embellished with 


cit, Ann. 15. ta cities which were better known to the Byzans: 
ARSANES, the sonof Ochus, and father of|tine writers than they had been before, viz. 
Codomanus. Chaliat or Athlat, Arzes or Argish, and — 


Arsantas, fa river of Armenia Major,| Perkri.] 
which D’Anville and Mannert, but especially}; ARTABANwS, son of Hystaspes, was brother 
the latter, consider as another name for the|to Darius the first. He dissuaded his nephew 
southern arm of the Euprates. vid. Euphra-|Xerxes from making war against the Greeks, — 
tes.—There was another of the same nameland at his return he assassinated him with — 
lewer down, which flowed from the north-|the hopes of ascending the throne. Darius, 

" west through Sophene, and entered the Eu-jthe son of Xerxes, was murdered in a similar 
phrates below Melitene, on which Arsamo-|manner ; and Artaxerxes, his brother, would 
gata was situate. This is now the .4rsen.] |have shared the same fate, had he not disco- 

ARSES, the youngest son of Ochus, whom|vered the snares of the assassin, aud punish- 
the Eunuch Bagoas raised to the throne ofjed him with death, Diod, 11—Justin. 3, c. 
Persia, and destroyed with his children, after|1, &ce—Herodot. 4, c. 38, 1.7, ¢. 10, &.—— 
a reign of three years. Diod. 17. A king of Parthia after the death of his ne- 

Arstia, a wood of Etruria, famous for ajphew Phraates 2d. He undertook a war 
battle between the Romans and the Veientes,|against a nation of scythia, in which he pe- 
Plut.in Pofl.——A small river betweenjrished. His son Mithridates succeeded him. 
Mlyricum and Histria, falling into the Adri-|Jwstin. 42, c. 2——A king of Media, and « 
atic. [The limit of Italy in that quarter, after|afterwards of Parthia, after the expulsion of 
Histria was added to Italy by Augustus.]}Vonones, whom Tiberius had made king 
-———A river of Italy, flowing through Cam- there. He invaded Armenia, from whence 
pania. he was driven away by one of the generals of 

ArSINOE, the sister and wife of Ptolemy|Tiberius. He was expelled from his throne, 
Philadelphus, worshipped after death under|Which Tiridates usurped; and some time 
the name of Venus Zephyritis. Dinochares|after, he was restored to his ancient power, 
began to build her a temple with loadstones,jand died A, D. 48. Tacit. Ann. 5, &¢.—= 
in which there stood a statue of Arsinoe sus-|A king of Parthia very inimical to the inter-= 

ended in the air by the power of the mag-|estsof Vespasian.——Another king of Parthia, 
net ; but the death of the architect prevent-|who made war against the emperor Cara- 
ed its being perfected. Plin. 34, c.14.——-A Calla, who had attempted his life on pretence 
daughter of Ptolemy Lagus, who marriedjof courting his daughter, [With this Arta- 
Lysimachus, king of Macedonia, After her|banus, who is styled the 4th, and who was 
busband’s death, Ceraunus, her own brother, |defeated and stripped of his kingdom by Ar- 
married her, and ascended the throne of Ma-|taxerxes, the Parthian empire terminated. } 
cedonia. He previously murdered Lysima-| Dio— Hersdian. ns vas 
chus and Philip, the-sons of Arsinoe by} ARTABAZANES or ARTAMENES, the eldest 
Lysimachus, in their mother’s arms. Arsi-|son of Darius, when a private person. He 
noe, was some time after banished to Samo-jattempted to succeed to the Persian throne, 
thrace. Justin. 17, c. 1,&c.——A younger|in preference to Xerxes. Justin. 
daughter of Ptolemy Auletes, sister to Cleo-|’ ARTABAZUS, a son of Pharnaces, general 
patra. “Antony dispatched her to gain thejinthe army of Xerxes. He fled from Greece 
good graces ofher sister. Hirt, Alex. 4.—|upon the ill success of Mardonius. Herodot. 
Afipian——The wife of Magas king of Cy-|7, 8, and 9——-A general who made war 
rene, who committed adultery with her son jagainst Artaxerxes 2d, and was defeated. He 
in-law. Justin. 26,c. 3.——A daughter of|was afterwards reconciled to his prince, and 
Lysimachus. Paus.——a town of Egypt,/became the familiar friend of Darius 3d. Af- 
situated near the lake of Meeris, on the wes-|ter the death of this prince, he surrendered 
tern shore of the Nile, where the inhabitants/himself up with his sons to Alexander, who 
paid the highest veneration to the crocodiles.|treated him with much humanity and confi- — 
‘They nourished them ina splendid manner,|dence. Curt 5, c.9 and 12,1. 6,c. 5, 1. 7, ¢: 
and embalmed them after death, and buried/3 and 5, 1. *, c. 1. , =e 
them in the subterraneous cells of the la-} ArTAsri and ARTABRITA, a people of 
byrinth. [Hence it was called Crocodilopolis.|Lusitania, whe received their name aeortn 
It is succeeded by the modern /aioum, built|tabrum, a promontory on the coast of Spain, 
at the. distance of about a league north-east|now called Cafe Finisterre. Si!. 3. v. 362. 
of its dilapidated walls. vid. Crocodilopolis.| Arraca#as, an officer in the army of Xer- 
.——Another in Egypt, on the west side of the}xes, the tallest of all the troops, the king ex- 
Sinus Arabicus,. near its extremity, and not/cepted. Bees 4 : 
far from the modern Suez, From this spot} ARTACE, a town and seaport near Cyzicus. 
Ptolemy Philadelphus cut a canal to one ofjIt did not exist in the age of Pliny. There ~ 
the branches of the Nile.] Strab———A town]was in its neighbourhood a fountain called, 
ot Cilicia——of Miolia——of Syria=—of Cy-|Artacia, Herodot 4, c. 14.—Procep, de Bell. © 
_prus—=of Lycia, ee Pers. 1, 6: 25.—~Straby 13.——Plin. $, ¢. 32. 
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+——A city of Phrygia—~A_ fortified place|Strabo, which, on his standing straight, could 
of Bithynia. reach his knees; but, according to Plutarch, 
ARTACENE, a country of Assyria near Ar-|because his right hand was donger than his” 
bela, where Alexander conquered Darius.jleft.] He reigned 39 years, and died B.C. 
Stra, 16. ' 425, C. Nefi.in Reg.—Plut.in Artax—— 
__ {Arracoana, the capital of Aria, now]The second of that name, king of Persia, was 
Herat, situate on the river Arius, now the|/surnamed Mnemon, on account of his exten- 
teri.) sive memory. He was son of Darius the se- 
ArTacGERAS [or ARTAGICERTA] a town|cond, by Parysatis the daughter of Artaxer- 
of Armenia Major, north-east of Amida,}xes Longimanus, and had three brothers, 
where Caius Czsar, a nephew of Augustus,/Cyrus, Ostanes, and Oxathres. His name 
was dangerously wounded by one Addraus.|was Arsaces, which he changed into Artax- 
It is now probably 4rdis. Vell. Patcrc. 2,jerxes when he ascended the throne. His 
103.] Strad. brother Cyrus was of such an ambitious dis-. 
ARTAGERSES, a general in the army of|position, that he resolved to make himself 
Artaxerxes, killed by Cyrus the younger |king, in opposition to Artaxerxes. Parysatis 
Plut.in Ariax. always favoured Cyrus; and when he had 
ARTANES, a king of the southern parts of|attempted the life of Artaxerxes, she obtain- 
Armenia. Strad, 11. 4 river of Thracejed his pardon by her entreaties and influence, 
flowing into the Ister. Herodot. 4,.c. 49.——}{ Artaxerxes was born before his father’s ac- 
[A river of Bithynia.] cession to the throne, but Cyrus was born the 
AARTAPHERNES, a general whom Dariusjson of a king, hence his mother favoured his 
sent into Greece, with Datis. He wascon-|claim. Ona similar ground, Xerxes had been 
quered at the battle of Marathon, by Miltia-|preferred by Darius Hystaspes, to his elder 
des. vid. Datis. C. Nef. in Milt.—Hero-\brother Artabarzanes,| Cyrus, who hadbeen 
dot. 6. appointed over Lydia and the sea-coasts, as- 
ARTAVASDES, a son of Tigranes, king of|sembled a large army under various preten- 
Armenia Major, who wrote tragedies, andjces, and at last marched against his brother 
shone as an elegant orator and faithful histo-/at the head of 100,000 barbarians and 13,000 
rian. He lived in alliance with the Romans,}Greeks. He was opposed by Artaxerxes 
but Crassus was defeated partly on account}with 900,000 men, and a bloody battle was 
of his delay, He betrayed M. Antony in his|fought at Cunaxa, in which Cyrus was killed, 
expedition against Parthia, for which Antony |{though in fact victorious ; forhe had routed 
reduced his kingdom, and carried him to]with his body guard, the guards of the king, 
Egypt, where he adorned the triumph of the} while the Greeks were in full pursuit of that 
conqueror led in goldenchains. He wassome/part of the king’s army which had been op- 
time after murdered. Strad. 11. The}posed to eu It has been reported, that 
crown of Armenia, was given by Tiberius to}Cyrus was killed by Artaxerxes, who was so 
a person of the same name, who was expell-{desirous of the honour, that he put to death — 
ed. Augustus had also raised to the throne|two men for saying that they had killed him, 
of Armenia, a person of the same name, Za-|The Greeks, who had assisted Cyrus against 
cit. An. 2, his brother, though at the distance of above 
ARTAxA and ARTAxias, a general of|600 leagues from their country, made their 
Antiochus the Great, who erected the pro-|way through the territories of the enemy ; 
vince of Armenia into'a kingdom, by his re-|and nothing is more famous in the Grecian 
liance on the friendship of the Romans. King/history, than the retreat of the ten thousand. 
Tigranes was. one of his successors. Strab.|After he was delivered from the attacks of 
LL. his brother, Artaxerxes stirred up a war 
ARTAXATA, (orum ) now Ardesh, astrong-|among the Greeks against Sparta, and exert- 
ty fortified town of Upper Armenia, the ca-jed all his influence to weaken the power of 
pital of the empire, where the kings gene-/the Greeks. He married two of his own 
rally resided. [It was built upon a plain |daughters, called Atossa and Amestris, and 
which Hannibal recommended as a penper named his eldest son Darius to be succes- 
site for the capital, to king Artaxes. Near it|sor. Darius however conspired against his fa- 
yan the Araxes.] It was burnt by Corbulo,|ther, and was put to death ; and Ochus one 
and rebuilt by Tiridates, who called it Vero-|of the younger sons called also Artaxerxes, 
mea,in honour of Nero. Stra. 11. made his way to the throne by causing his | 

ARTAXERXES ist, succeeded to the king-|elder brothers Ariaspes and Arsames to be 
dom of Persia, after his father Xerxes. He|assassinated. It is said that Artaxerxes died 
destroyed Artabanus who had murderedjof a broken heart in consequence of his son’s 
Xerxes, and attempted to destroy the royal|unnatural behaviour, in the 94th year of his 
family to raise himself to the throne. He age after a reign of 46 years B, C, 359, Ar- 
_ made war against the Bactrians, and re-con-|taxerxes had 50 children by his 350 concu~ 
guered Egypt, that had revolted with thejbines, and only four isetiinalgpans. Plut. in 
assistance of the Athenians, and was remark-|vita.—C. Wen. in Reg.—Justin.10, ¢.1, &c.-— 
able for his equity and moderation. {He was|Diod.13, &c.——The 8d, surnamed Ochus. 
called Maxgoxee (Longimanus) from the ex-|succeeded his father Artaxerxes 2d, and e¢s- 
traordinary length of This arms, according to'tablished himself on ee throne by murdering 


a 
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about 80 of hisnearest relations. He punish-|tis oneirocritica. [Anedition of the Oneirocri- — 
ed with death one of his officers who conspir-|tica of Artemidorus was published in 1805 at — 
ed against him ; and recovered Egypt which) Leipsic, in 2 vols, 8vo, with the commenta- 
had revolted, destroyed Sidon, and ravaged|ries of Rigaltius and Reiske, by J. G. Reiff.] 
all Syria. He made war against the Cadusii, A man of Cnidus, son to the historian — 
and greatly rewarded a private man called} Theopompus., He hada school at Rome, 
Codomanus for his uncommon valour. But}and he wrote a book on illustrious men, not 
his behaviour in Egypt, and his cruelty to-jextant. [In teaching eloquence he became 


wards the inhabitants, offended his subjects, 
and Bagoas at last obliged his physician to 
poison him, B.C. 337, and afterwards gave 
his flesh to be devoured by cats, and made 
handles for swords with his bones. Codo- 
manus, on account of his virtues, was soon af- 
ter made king by the people; and that he 
might seem to possess as much dignity as 
the house of Artaxerxes, he reigned under 
the name of Darius the third. Justin. 10, ¢. 
3,.—Diod. 17. — Zlian. V.H. 6, c. 8, 
ARTAXERXES or ARTAXKRES Ist, a com- 


acquainted with some of Brutus’s friends, and 
procured intelligence of the conspiracy against 
Cesar. He wrote down an account of it,] 
and gave it to the dictater from among the 
crowd as he was going to, the senate, but, 
Cesar put it with other papers which «he 
held in his hand, thinking it to be of no ma~ 
terial consequence. Put. in. Ces, 
ArtTinis, theGreek name of Diana. Her 
festivals, called Artemisia, were celebrated in 
several parts of Greece, particularly at Del- 
phi, where they offered to the goddess a mul- 


mon soldier of Persia, who killed Artabanus}let, which, as was supposed, bore some affini- 
[the last of the Arsacidz, and founded a new|ty to the goddess of hunting, because itis said 
dynasty, called the Sassannidz, from his fa-|to hunt and kill the sea-hare. There was eae 
ther’s name Sassan, A.D 226. Assoon as|solemnity of the same name at Syracuse ; it 


his authority was well established, he at- 
tempted to recover the provinces invaded by 
the Romans. Alexander Severus opposed 
him with three numerous armies. Oneo 
these was destroyed by the superior force of 
his opponent, another perished by famine and 
fatigue, and the third, commanded by the Em- 
peror himself, retired ingloriously to Antiock, 
greatly ‘diminished by disease. Artaxerxes 
however, weakened even by’ his victories, 
was compelled to abandon his project.] He- 
vodian. 5. One of his successors, son of 


lasted three days, which were spentin ban- 
queting and diversions. Athen. 7. BAY 

ARTEMIsiIa, a daughter of Lygdamis af 
Halicarnassus, reigned over Halicarnassus 
and the neighbouring country. She assisted 
Xerxes in his expedition against Greece with 
a fleet, and her valour was so great that the 
monarch observed that all his men fought 
like. women, and all his women like men, 
The Athenians were so ashamed of fighting; 
against a woman, that they offered.a reward 
of 10,000 drachms for her head. It is said 


Sapor [the 2d] bore his name, and reigned|that she was fond of a youth of Abydos, call- 
eleven years, during which he distinguished}ed Dardanus, and that, to punish his disdain, 
himself by his cruelties. _ |she put out his eyes while he was asleep, and 
_ Arrax?as, a son of Artavasdes, king ofjafterwards leaped down the promontory of 
Armenia, was proclaimed king by his father’s} Leucas. Herodot. 7, c. 99, 1. 5, c. 68, &c.— 
troops. He opposed Antony, by whom he} Justin, 2, c.12—-—There was also another 
was defeated, and became so odious that the|queen of Caria of that name, often confounded 
Romans, at’ the request of the Armenians,|with the daughter of Lygdamis. She was 
raised Tigranes to the throne. Another,|daughter of Hecatomnus king of Caria, or 
san of Polemon, whose original name was|Halicarnassus, and was married to her own 
Zeno: After the expulsion of Vonones from|brother Mausolus, famous for his personal 
Armenia, he was made king by Germanicus.|beauty. She was so fond of her husband, 
Lucit. 6, Ann. c. 31——A general of Antio-|that at his death she drank in her liquor his 
chus. vid. Artaxa, ashes after his body had been burned, and 
ARTAYCTES, a Persian appointed gover-|erected to his memory a monument, whicly 
nor of Sestos by Xerxes. He was hung on alfor its grandeur and magnificence, was called 
cross by the Athenians for his cruelties, [af-|one of the seven wonders ofthe world. This 
ter his son had been stoned to death in his})monument she called Mausoleum, a name 
presence.] Herod.’7 and 9. which has been given from that time to all 
ARTAYNTA, a Persian lady, whom Xerxes] monuments of unusual splendour. She invit- 
gavein marriage to his son Darius. She wasled all tne literary men of her age, and 
one of the mistresses of her father-in-law.|posed rewards to him who composed the best 
Herodot.9, c. 103, &c. elegiac panegyric upon her husband. The 
' ARTEMIDORUS, a native of Ephesus, who|prize was adjudged to Theopompus. She 
wrote an history and description of the earth,|was so inconsolable for the death of her hus- 
in eleven books. He flourished about 104|band, that she died through grief two years 
years B. C ‘A physician in the age ofjafter. Vitruv.—Strad. 14—Plin. 25, ¢. 7,1, 
“Adrian——A. man in the reign of [ Antoninus|36, c. 5 | Pog Soc ; 
Pius,] who wrote a learned work on the in-|. ARTEMISIUM, a promontory of Eubeea, [on — 
terpretation of dreams, still extant ; the|the north-western side of the island. It had. 
best edition of which is that of Rigaltius,/a temple sacred to Artemis (Diana,) whence 
Paris, 4to. 1604, to fg is annexed Achme-lits name- Off this coast, which was 
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Ariemisium littus, the Greeks ootamed their, who murdered him to espouse Tarquin, who 
first victory over the flect of Xexes, on the|had assassinated his wife——A son of Tar 
same day with the action at Thermopyle.]/quin the Proud, who, in the battle that was’ 
Herodot.7, c. 175, &c.——A lake near the/fought between the partizans of his father 
srove Aricia, with a temple sacred to Arte-jand the Romans, attacked Brutus the Ro- 
mis, whence the name. | *}man- consul. [The combatants slew each 

ARTEMITA, acity, [according to Strabo,jother.] Liv. 2, c. 6. A son of Porsena 
$00 stadia east of Seleucia, in Assyria——!|king of Etruria, sent by his father to take 
Another in Armenia Major, near its southern} Aricia. Liv. 2, c. 14, 
boundary, now Van. It lay at the south-| ARuntTius, a .Roman who ridiculed the 

eastern extremity of the Arsissa Palus, now|rites of Bacchus, for which the god inebriated 
Lake of Van.) An island opposite the}him to such a degree that he offered violence 
mouth of the Achelous. - Strad. to his daughter Medullina, who murdered 

ARTEMON, an historian of Pergamus.——jhim when she found that he acted so dishon- 
A native of Clazomenz, who was with Pe-jourably to her virtue. Plut. im Parall. 
ricles at the seige of Samos, where it is said) A.man who wrote an account of the Punic 
he invented the battering-ram, the ¢estudo,|wars in the style of Sallust, in the reign of 
and other equally valuable military engives,/Augustus. Tacit. Ann. 1-—Senec. ep. 14. 
A’ native of Magnesia, who wrote the Paterculus, a man who gave /Emylius 
history of illustrious women. A Syrian|Censorinus, tyrant of AEgesta, abrazen horse 
whose features resembled, in the strongest|to torment criminals, ‘Vhe tyrant made the 
manner, those of Antiochus [Theos.] hej first experiment upon the body of the donor. 

ueen, after the’ king’s murder, made use of| Plut. in Purall: Stella, a poet descended 
rtemon to represent her husband in a lin-|of a consular family in the age of Domitian. 
gering state, that, by his seeming to dieana-| ARuspEx. vid. Haruspex. 
tural death, she might conceal her guilt, and} ARxATA, a [town of Armenia Major, situ- 
effect her wicked purpose. vid. Antiochus.jate on the Araxes east of Artaxata, towards 

ARTIMPASA, a name of Venus among the}the confines of -edia.} Strab. 11. | 
Scythians. Herodot. 4, . 59. ARYANDES, a Persian, appoitited governor 

ARTOBARZANES, a son of Darius, [and bro jof Egypt by Cambyses. He was put to death 
ther of Xerxes. The name is more comiion-| [by Darius, for issuing a silver coinage in his 
ly, however, written Artabarzanes, whichjawn name,]  Herodot. 4. c. 166. ‘ 
vid) Herodot. 7, c. 2 and 3. ARYPT&US, a prince of the Molossi, who 

ARToRIvs, a physician of Augustus, who,]privately encouraged the Greeks against 
on the night previous to the battle of Philip-| Macedonia, and afterwards embraced the 
pi, saw Minerva in a dream, whotold him to! party of the Macedonians. 
assure Augustus of tne victory. Val. Max.|’ AsANDER, a man who separated bya 
1, ¢. 7, ay ae |wall, Chersonesus |'aurica from the conti- 

ARVALES or AMBARVALES, a name given nent. Strab. 7. i 
to twelve priests who celebrated the festivals) AspEsT or ABystTa, a people of Libya 
called Ambarvalia. [This order 0! priests is!above Cyrene. [Herodotus says that they 
said to have been instituted by Romulus in| were remarkable beyond all the Lybians for - 
honour of his nurse Acca Laurentia, who had!their use of chariots drawn by four horses. 
12 sons, and when one of them died, Romu-'The custom of harnessing four horses to a 
lus, to console her, offered to supply his place,'chariot, was confessedly borrowed from the’ 
and called himself and the rest of her sons, Africans by the Greeks.] Herodot. 4, c. 170. 
#ratres Arvales. Their office was for life, —Pitol. 4, c. 3. 73 
and continued even in captivity and exile. AscaLApuHus, a son of Mars and Asty- 
They wore a crown made of the ears of corn, oche, who was among the Argonauts, and 
and a white woollen wreath around their tem-) went to the Trojan war at the head of the 
ples. vid. Ambarvalia.} Varro de L. L. 4.|}Orchomenians, with his brother Talmenus. 

_ARuERIs, a god of the Egyptians, son of He was killed by Deiphobus. Homer. il, 2, 
Isis, and Osiris. v. 13, |. 9. v. 82, 1, «3, v. 518-———A son of — 

ARVERNI, a powerful people of Gaul,' Acheron by Gorgyra or Orphne, stationed —— 
{whose territories lay between the sources of|by Pluto to watch over Proserpine in the 
the Elaver or d/ier, and Duranus or Dor-|Elysian fields. When Ceres had obtained 
dogne, branches of the Liger and Garumua.:from Jupiter her daughter’s freedom and 
The district is now Auvergne. Ther capital return upon earth, provided she had eaten 
was Augustunometum, now Clermont, Theyinothing in the kingdom of Pluto, Ascalaphus 
were a powerful nation, and were conquer-'discovered that she had eaten [seven pome- 
ed with great slaughter.| They pretended to/granate seeds ;} upon which Proserpine was 
be descended from the Trojan: as well as the/ordered by Jupiter to remain six months with 
Romans. Cés, Bell. Gal: 7—Sirab. 14. ‘Pluto, and the rest of the year with her 

Agvisium and Arvisus, a promontory|mother. Proserpine was so displeased with 
af Chios, famous for its wine. Virg. Ecl. 5. Ascalaphus, that she sprinkled water on his 

Aruns, an Etrurian soothsayer in the head, and immediately turned him into an 
ae ene. Lucan. t,¥.586.—=A brother'owl.  Aftollod, 1, c. 5, 1.2, c. 5.—Qvid.. 

Tarquin the Proud. He married Tullia,|J/ct, 5, tab. 8. rH 
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- AscAton, [a maritime town of Palestine,|tation at Rome, and was the founder ofa sect” 
$20 furlongs from Jerusalem, between Azotus|in physic, He relied so much on his skill,” 
to the north, and Gaza'to the south. WVenus/that he laid a wager he should never be sick ;_ 
Urania was worshiped in this city. Her tem-jand wonit, as he died of a fall, ina very ad- 
le was pillaged, according to Herodotus,|vanced age. Nothing of his medical treatises’ 
y the Scythians, B. C. 630, Here also was/is now extant——An Egyptian, who wrote 
worshipped the Goddess’ Derceto. In this city/hymns on the gods of his country, and also a 
Herod the Great was born, hence called As {treatise on the coincidence of all religions.--— 
calonites. “The port was at some distance/A native of Alexandria, who gave an history 
from the city, Ascalon is ndw a small village,jof the Athenian archons.———The writer of 
called Scalona.) Joseph. de Bell. Jud. 3, ¢.2.)a treatise on Demetrius Phalereus——A_ 


—Theophrast. Il. Pl. 7.c. 4. disciple of Isocrates, who wrote six books on 
“ASCANIA, an island of the Aigean sea——|those events which had been the subject of 
A city of Troas, built by Ascanius, tragedies. A physician. [and friend of 


“AscaNntIus, son of Aineas by Creusa, was|Casar Octavianus, (Augustus), by whose ad- 
saved trom the flames of ‘Troy by his father, |vice the latter lett his camp the evening be- 
whom he accompanied in his voy age to Italy. |fore the battle of Philippi, and thereby proba+ 

He was afterwards called Iulus. He behaved /|bly saved his life, as that part of the army 
with great valour in the war which his father|was cut to pieces by Brutus. Asclepiades 
carned on against the Latins, and succeeded |perished in a shipwreck, and a magnificent 
‘/Eneas in the kingdom of Latinus, and built}tomb was erected to him .at Smyrna by the 
Alba, to which he transferred. the seat of his|emperor.J———A_ tragic poet.——Another 
empire from Lavinium, {which latter city he}physician of Bithynia, under Trajan, He 
resigned to Lavinia and herson Sylvius,] The|hved 70 years, and was a great favourite at” 
descendants of Ascanius reigned in Albajthe emperor’s court. 
for above 420 years, under 14 kings, till the} ASCLEPIODORUs, a painter in the age of 
age of Numitor. Ascanius reigned 38 years ;}Apelles, i2 of whose pictures of the gods 
30 at Lavinium, and eight at Alba ; and was|were sold for 300 min each, to an African 
succeeded by Sylvius Posthumus, son of|prince. Piin. 35. “se 
fEneas by Lavinia, fulus, the son of As-| AscLipius, vid. Aisculapius. 
canius, disputed the crown with him ; but the} _ASCLETARION, an astrologer in the age 
Latins gave it in favour of Sylvius, as he-was|of Do.wjitian, who said that he should be 
descended from the family of Latinus, andjtorn by dogs: The emperor ordered him te 
Tulus was invested with the office of high-{be put to death, and his body carefully secur- 
priest, which remained a long while in hisjed ; but as soon as he was set on the burning 
family. Liv. 1, c.3.—Virg. Zin. 1, &c——|pile, a sudden storm arose which put out the | 
' According to Dionys. Hal. 1, c. 15, &c. the|flames, and the dogs came and tore ees 

son of Aineas by Lavinia was alsocalled As-|the astrologer’s body. Sueton in Domit. 
canius. A river of Bithynia, [by which the] ‘S- ee 

lake Ascanius. discharged its waters into| ASCOL1A, a festival in honour of Bacchus, 
the sea:-'On the banks of the lake stood|¢elebrated about December, by the Athenian 
Nicza, now Isnick.] Virg. G. 3, v. 270. husbandmen, who generally sacrificed a goat 

Ascit. [This is a general term used in|to the god, because that animal is a great 

Geography ; applied to the inhabitants of/e¢nemy tothe vine. ‘They made a bottle with» 
the torrid zone, because the sun is twice a|the skin of the victim. whieh they filled with 
year vertical tothem, and they have then noj2il and wine, and afterwards leaped upon it 
shadow. The word comes from 2 frivative,|[with one foot.] He who could (first ix him- 
and oxi, @ shadow.) self upon it] was victorious, and. received 

AscLepia, festivals in honour of Ascle. |the bottle asa reward. This was called ecxa-— 

pius, or f&sculapius celebrated all over|*¢av 7agx to ers coy aouoy darcbas leaping 
Greece, when prizes for poetical and musical |“/10% the bottle, whence the name of the festi- 
compositions were honourably distributed.|Val is derived. It was also introduced in Italy, — 
[The people of Epidaurus celebrated them|where the people besmeared their faces with 
with peculiar solemnity.} the dregs of wine, and sang hymns to the 

ASCLEPIADES, a rhectorician inthe age|god. ‘They always hanged some small im- 

of Eumenes, who wrote an historical account/ages of the god on the tallest trees in their 
ot Alexander, Arrian——A disciple of Plato.|vineyards, and thesé images they called 

— A philosopher, disciple to Stilpo, and very |Oscilla. Ving. G. 2, v. 384,—Pollux.9, Ge 

intimate with Menedemus. ‘The two friends|7. i Tiel, 
lived together, and that they might not be]; AsconIvs PepIAnus, [a Roman gram-_ 
separated when they married, Asclepiades|marian born at Patavium, and lived in the 

married the daughter, and Menedemus,|time of Augustus, He was the friend of Virgil 
though much the younger, the mother.Jand the acquaintance of Quintilian and Livy. 

When the wife of Asclepiades was dead,|His notes on Cicero’s orations are judicious, © 
Menedemus gave his wife to to his friend, andjand still exist, though in a mutilated state.}: 
married another. He was blind in his eld age,| AscRA, a’town of Beotia, [at the beer 

_ and died in Eretria... Plt: A physician of}mount Helicon, At this place ied 

Bithynia, B. C. 90, ne acquired great repu-'brought ‘up, being carried: thither at a very 
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early age from Cumz in AXolia. Hence it isjand her two children into the flames of the 
frequently styled his country, and he is ofte. {temple of AEsculapius, which she, and others, 
called the Ascrean bard.] Vhe town receiv-{had set onfire. Liv. 51——A Carthaginian - 
ed its name from-Ascra, anymph, mother of|general conquered by L. Cacilius Metellus in 
@oclus by Neptune—Strad. 9.—Paus. 9,c.|Sicily, in a battle in which he lost 130 ele- 
29.—FPaterc. 4, _. {phants. These animals were led in triumph 
__ AscULu™, now Ascoli, a town of Picenum.jall. over Italy by the conquerors, wane 
| ipa in Apulia, north-west of Venusia.} ASELLIo (Sempronius,) an historian and 
‘Here the Romans first obtained ‘success/military tribune, who wrote an account of 
against Pyrrhus. Historians however differ|the actions in which he was present [at Nu- 
fin their accounts. Plutarch makes Pyrrhus|mantia and elsewhere]. Dionys. Hal. 
tohave been victorious, but Eutropius affirms.| Asta, one of the three parts of the ancient 
that he was totally defeated. Dionysius of} world, separated from Europe [by the /Ege- 
(Halicarnassus, states that both sides claimed|an, the Euxine, the Palus Mzotis, the Tanais 
ithe victory.] or Don, and the Dwina ; from Africa by the 
AspDRUBAL, a Carthaginian. son in-law ot} Red Sia and Isthmus of Suez.} It received its 
‘Hamilcar. He disinguished hiniself in thejname from Asia, the daughter of Oceanus, 
‘Numidian war, and was appointed chief ge-|This part of the globe has given birth to ma 
neral on the death of his father-in-law, and|ny of the greatest monarchies of the universe; 
for eight years presided with much prudencejand to the inhabitants of Asia we are indebt- 
and valour over Spain, which submitted toed for most of the arts and sciences. ‘The 
‘his arms with-cheerfulness. Here he laid the|soil is fruitful, and abounds with all the ne- 
foundation of new Carthage, and saw itcom-|cessaries as well as luxuries of life. Asia 
plete. To stop his progess towards the east,|was divided into many different empires, 
the Romans, ina treaty with Carthage, for-|provinces, and states, of which the most con- 
bade him to pass the Iberus, which was faith-|spicuous were the Assyrian and Persian Mo- 
fully observed by the general. He was killed|narchies. ‘The Assyrian monarchy, accord- 
in the midst of his soldiers, B. C. 230, by aling to Eusebius, lasted 1240 years, and ac- 
Slave whose master he had murdered. Vhelcording to Justin, 1300 years, down to the 
slave was caught and put to death in thelyear of the world 4380, The empire of Per- 
greatest torments, which he bore with pa-|sia existed 228 years, till the death of Darius 
tience, and even ridicule. Some say that he|the 3d, whom Alexander the Great conquer- 
was killed in hunting. Jtal, 1, v. 165.—4f-|ed. The empire of the Medes lasted 259 
fian. Aberin — Poly. 2~— Liv, 21, c. 2, &c.|years,according to Eusebius, or less, accord-. 
—A son of Hamiicar, who came from Spait|ing to others, till the reign of Astyages, who 
with alarge reinforcement for his brother|was conquered by Cyrus the Great, whe 
Annibal. He crossed the Alps and entered]destroyed the power of the siedes, and 
Italy ; but some of his letters to Annibal hav-|founded the Persian monarchy, It was in| 
ing fallen into the hands of the Romans, the|Asia that the mihtary valour of the Macedo- — 
Consuls M. Livius Salinator and Claucius|nians, and the bold retreat of the 10,000 
Nero, attacked him suddenly near the Me-|Grecks were so conspicuously displayed. It 
taurus, [in Umbria,] and defeated him, B. C.Jis in that part of the world. that. we are to 
207. He was killed in the battle, and 56,000}look for the more visible progress of luxury, 
of his men shared his fate, and 5400. were|despotism, sedition, effeminacy, and dissipa- 
taken prisoners; about 8000 Romans werejtion. Asia was generally divided into Major 
killed. The head of Asdrubal was cut off,Jand Minor. Asia Major was the most ex- 
and some days after thrown into the camp of|tensive, and comprehended all' the eastern 
Annibal who, in the moment that he was ti|parts; and Asia Minor was a large country 
the greatest expectations for a promised sup-fin the form of a peninsula, whose boundaries 
ply, exclaimed at the sight, [‘ I recognise|may be known by drawing a line from the 
the fortune ot Carthage,” and then retired.|bay of Issus, in a northern direction, to the 
B.C. 203, into the extremity of Italy.’ Liv. 21,/eastern part of the Euxine Sea. Asia Minor, 
93, 27, &c—Polyb.—Horat. 4, od. »-——Afhas been subject to many revolutions, It was 
Carthaginian general, surnamed Ca/vus, ap-|tributary to the Scythians for vpwards of 
pointed governor of Sardinia, and taken pri-} 5v0 years, and was a long time in the power 
sonet by the Romans. Liv——Another, sonjof the Lydians, Medes, &c- The western | 
of Giscon, appointed general of the Car ha-|parts of Asia Minor were the receptacle of 
ginian forces in Spain, in the time of thelall the ancient emigrations from Greece, and 
reat Annibal, He made head against the} was filled with Grecian colonies. (The term 
omans in Africa, with the assistance of Sy | Asia Minor was not in use among the an- 
phax, but he was soon after defeated by Sci-|cients. ‘The ‘general name for Upper and 
pio. He died B.C, 206. {He was the father| Lower Asia, was simply Asia. Lower Asia 
of Sophonisba.} Liv——f Another, who de-|is now called Anatolia, or rather Anadoli, 
fended Carthage in its last siege by Scipio the|from «vzr0a», oriens. It comprised the pro- 
nger, and, foreseeing its fate, surrendered| vinces between the Euxine and. Mediterra- 
imself to the Romans.] Scipio showed him|nean Seas.] Strab—Mela—Justin —Plin.— 
to the Carthaginians, upon which his wife,| Zucit. &c——One of the Oceanides, who 
with a thousand imprecations, threw herself] married Japetus, ca es her name fo one 
0; 
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af the three quarters of the ancient globe,| Mount Cyllene, and falling into the Sinus Ce- 
Apollod. 1, c. 2.——-One of the Nereides._Hy-|rinthlacus or ulf of Lefanto, east of Sicyon.} 
gin.———A mountain of Laconia. Paus. 3, c..—A son of Neptune, who gave his name to 
24. Pee ja river of Peloponnesus. Three of his st 

Asta Patus, [a marsh in Lydia, through|ters are particularly celebrated, gina, Sala~ 
which the Cayster flowed.] Virg. En. 7,|mis, and Ismene. Afiollod. 1, c. 9, 1. 3, e.1% 
v. 701. sy iid ae Pats. 2, c. 12. . ae 

AsiatTicus, a Gaul, in the age of Vitellius., . Aspa {or AspADANA,] a town of Parthia, 
Tacit. Hist, 2.——The surname of one of the|now Isfahan, _ #s bis ene 
Scipios, and others, for their conquests or}/ ASPAMITHRES, a favourite eunuch of Xer- 
campaigns in Asia. _ |xes, who conspired, with Artabanus, to de- 

Astnakia, a festival in Sicily, in comme-|stroy the king and the royal family, &c. Cfe- 
moration of the victory obtained over Demos-|sias. , Pe. 
thenes and Nicias, at the river Asinarius. AspaRaGivum, [a town of Macedonia, on 

’ Asinarius, a river of Sicily where thejthe southern bank of the Apsus or Crevasta, 
Athenian generals, Demosthenes and Nicias,|about 34 miles south from Dyrrachium.] 
were taken prisoners. [now the Falunera.] | Aspasia, a daughter of Hermotimus of 

~ AsInE, [a town of Argolis, north-west of| Phocza, famous for her personal charms and 
Hermione, on the Sinus Argolicus or Gu/fof|elegance. She was priestess. of the sun, mis- 
Naupilia. Another in’ Messenia, south-|tress to Cyrus, and afterwards to his brother” 
west of Messene, founded by the inhabitants] Artaxerxes. [Plutarch and Justin relate that 
of, the former place, when driven from their| when Darius, the son of Artaxerxes was de- 
city by the Argives, Another in Cyprus.|clared his successor, and according to the 
~——Another in Cilicia] customary privilege allowed him; asked As- 
Asinius GALLws, son of Asinius Pollio the] pasia from his father. This female, being al- 
orator, married Vipsania after she had been|lowed to make her election, preferred the 
divorced by Tiberius. This marriage gave|son, upon which Artaxerxes made her 2 
rise to a secret enmity between the emperor|priestess of Diana, in order to keep her from 
and Asinius, who. starved himself to death,|his son, who thereupon. rebelled. But this 
either voluntarily, or by order of his imperial|story is not generally credited.], She was 
enemy. .He had six sons by his wife. . Hejcalled ( Vermilion.) on account of the beau- 
wrote a comparison between his father andjty of her complexion. lian. V, H. 12, 
Cicero, in which he gave a decided superiori-|¢. 1.—Plut. in’ Artax. Another woman, 
ty totheformer. | Zacit.1 and 5. Ann.—Dio.|daughter of Axiochus, born at Miletus, -She 
58.—Plin 7, ep. 4. Pollio, an excellent|/came to Athens, where she taught eloquence,. 
orator, poet, and historian, intimate with}and Socrates was proud to be among her 
‘Augustus. He triumphed over the Dalma-|scholars. She so captivated Pericles, by her 
tians, and-wrote an account of the wars of|mental and personal accomplishments, that 
Czxsar and Pompey, in 17 books, besides|he became her pupil, and at last took her for 
poems. He refused to answer some verses|his mistress and wife, He was so fond of her, 
against him by Augustus,“ because,” said he,)that he made war against Samos at her insti- 
“ you have the power to proscribe me, should} gation.. The behaviour of. Pericles towards 
my answer prove offensive.” He died in the] Aspasia greatly .corrupted the morals of the 
S0th year of his age, A. D.4. He was con-| Athenians, and introduced dissipation and Jas-_ 
sul with Cn. Domitius Calvinus, A. U. C, 714.|civiousness into the state. She however pos= 
[It is to him that the fourth of Virgil’s Buco-|sessed the merit of superior excellence in 
lics is inscribed. Quirtid/—Sueton, in Cas. 30) mind as: well as person, and her instructions 
and 55.—Dio, 27.4, 5 .—Senec. de ‘Trang.\helped to form the greatest and most elo- 
Ani. Sep. 100—Plin. 7,c. 50.—Tacit. 6.—|quent orators of Greece. Some have con- 
Paterc. 2.— Plut. in Ces. founded the mistress of Pericles with Aspa- 
Astus, A poet of Samos, who wrote about|sia the daughter of Hermotimus. Plut. in 
the genealogy df ancient heroes and heroines.) Periel.— Quinitil. 11——The wife of Xeno- 
Paus. 7, c.14. phon was also called. Aspasia, if we follow 
Asopfa, [a district of Sicyonia, nearPhli-|the improper interpretation given by some to 
us.] Paus. 2, ¢. 1. 


F Cic. de Inv. 1, ¢. 31. vt Pie 
SOPIADES, a patronymic of /facus, son| - Aspasius, a peripatetic philosopher in the 
of Afgina, the daughter of Asopus. Ovid.|/2d century, whose commentaries on different. 
Met.", vA84. f Le ae subjects were highly valued.——A sophist, 
AsOpis, the daughter of the Asopus. who wrote a panegyric on Advian, =. 
_Asopus, a river of ‘Thessaly, [rising in} AspasT&s, a satrap of Carmania, suspect 
. Mount Veta and falling into the Sinus Ma-|ed of infidelity to his trust while Alexander 
liacus.| Strab.8.——A river of Beeotia, [ris-|was inthe east. Curt. 7,c.20, 0 
ing in Mount Citheron near Platea, and} .AspATHINES, one of the seven noblemen. 
flowing into the Euripus, The plain along itsjof Persia, who conspired against the usurper. 
northern bank was called Parasopias.] Paus.|Smerdis. Herodot. 3,c. 70, &¢——A son of 
9, ¢. 4.——A river of Asia, flowing into the|/Prexaspes,. Jd-7 5 ge 
Lycus near Laodicea = river of Pelopon-| - ASPENDUs, a town of Pamphylia, near the 
nesus, [rising on the fronuers of Arcadia, near'mouth of the river Eurymedon. Cic, # Verrs 
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_ AsPHALTITES, a lake. vid. Mare Mor- 


_An island on the coast of lonia, opposite Le- 
~ bedus, now Psifi-bourum.] 


_ and the Syrians Assyrians. The Assyrians]|—podlod. 1, c. 2, &c. 


AS A AS 
a,¢. 20. ‘The inhabitants sacrificed swinetoy AstAcus, a town of Bithynia, [on the Si- 
enus. : : nus Astacenus, ] built by Astacus, son of Nep- 
tune and Olbia, or rather by a colony trom 

Megara and Athens. Lysimachus destroyed it, 
Asrts, [a town of Hispania Tarraconensis,Jand carried the inhabitants to the town of 

north-west of Ilicis, which lies above Car-|Nicomedia, which was then lately built. 

thago’ Nova on the coast. It isnow Asfe-——|Paus. 5, c. 12.—Arrian.—Strab. 17—A. 

city of Acarnania. Plin. 5. 

AsTAPA, a town of Hispania Bztica, 
AspLiEDOoN,a sonof Neptune by thenymph|[east of Hispalis, famed for its vigorous de- 

Midon. He gave his name to a city of Bceo-|fence against the Romans A. U. C. 546. It is 

tia, [north-east of Orchomenus,]} whose in-|now Zistefa La Vieja.) Liv. 38, c. 20. 

habitants went to the Trojan war. ovher.) AstTApus, ariver of /Mthiopia, falling into 

dl. 2, v. 18.—Paus. 9, ¢. 38. - the Nile. [Now the 4éawi. It fows through 
Asporinvus, a [district] of Asia Minor,|Nubia, rising in a place called Coloe Palus, 

near Pergamus, where the mother of thelor Bahr Dembea. ‘This is the river which 

gods was worshipped, and called sforena.|Mr. Bruce mistook for the Nile.} 

Strab, 13. ASTARTE, a powerful divinity of Syria. 
Assa, a town [in the island of Cephalenia.])She had a famous temple at Hierapolis in Sy- 
AssARAcUuS, a Trojan prince, son of Tros|ria, which was served by 300 priests, who 

by Callirhoe. He was father to Capys, the/were always employed in offering sacrifices. 

father of Anchises. The Trojans were fre-|[Cicero and Suidas suppose her to be one of 
uently called the descendants of Assaracus,|the four Venuses whom the former enume- 
eens Assaraci—Homer. Il. 20.—Virg. Ain.jrates. According to Lucian, she was the 
1.—Two friends of Aineas inthe Rutulianjmoon. The Sidonians represented her un- 
war. Virg. 72.10, v. 124. der the figure of a‘ hen covering her young 
Assorus, a town of Sicily, [north-east of|with her wings. The <Astarte mentioned by 

Enna. town of Macedonia, in Mygdo-|Cicero, was exhibited in Pheenicia with a 

nia.] quiver and arrows, Among the Assyrians 
Assos, a town [of Mysia, on the Coast,ishe was sometimes termed a goddess, and 

west of Adramyttium. It is now 4sso.] somtimes a god, on account of the ambiguity 
Ass¥ria, {a country originally of smalljof gender in the oriental languages.} Luei- 

extent, but afterwards greatly enlarged. Itlan de De@ Syrid.—Cic. de Nat. D, 3, c. 

was bounded, according to Ptolemy, on the/23, 

north by part of Armenia and Mount’ Nipha-} Aster, a dexterous archer of [Methone, | 

tes ; on the west by the Tigris; onthe south] who offered his service to Philip king of Ma- 

by Susiana ; and on the east by part of Me-jcedonia. Upon being slighted, he retired 
dia and the mountains Choatra and Zagros.jinto the city, and aimed an arrow at Philip, 

The country within these limits, is called by|who pressed it with a siege. The arrow, on 

some of the ancients Adiabene, and by others|which was written, [Acrue Dini bavector 

Aturia or Atyria. Assyria is now called}reuzes Bcasc,| struck the king’s eye, and put 

Kurdistan, from the descendants of the an-Jit out ; and Philip, to return the pleasantry, 

cient Carduchi, who occupied the northern|threw back the samearrow, with [a message 

parts.) The Assyrian empire is the most|appended to it, that if Philip took the town 
ancient in the world. It was founded by Ni-jhe would hang Aster. The conqueror kept 
nus or Belus, B. C. 2059, according to somejhis word. | 

authors, and lasted till the reign of Sardana-|_ AsTERIa, a daughter of Ceus, one’ of the 

palus, the 31st sovereign since Ninus, B. C./Titans, by Phebe, daughter of Ccelus and 

820. According to Eusebius, it flourished|erra. She married Perses, sonf Crius, 

for 1240 years: according to Justin, 1300)by whom she had the celebrated Hecate. 

years ; but Herodotus says that its duration/She enjoyed for a tong time the favours of Ju- 

‘was not above 5 or 600 years. Among thejpiter, under the form of an éagle ; but falling 

different monarchs of the Assyrian empire,junder his displeasure, she was changed into 

Semiramis greatly distinguished herself, andja quail, called Ortyx by the Greeks; whence 

extended the boundaries of her dominions as|the name of Ortygia, given. to that island in 

far as Athiopia and Libya. In ancient au-|the Archipelago, where she retired, [vid. De- 

thors, the Assyrians are often called Syrians,|los.] | Ovid. Met. 0, fab. 4.—Alygin. fab. 58. 

A town of Greece, 
assisted Priam in the Trojan war, and sent!whose inhabitants went to the Trojan war. 
him Memnon with an army. The king of| Homer. Il. 25 v.782——One of the daugh- 

Assyria generally styled himself king of kings,|ters of Danaus, who married Chztus, son of 


tuum. 


_asa demonstration of his power and greatness.|Egyptus. Afo/lod. 2.——-One of the daugh- 


vid. Syria, Strab. 16— Herodot. 1 and 2.—|ters of Atlas, mother of G2nomaus, king of 

Justin, 1—Plin, 6,c.13 and 26,—Péol. 1, c.2.|Pisa. Hygin. fab. 250. + 

~~Diod. 2.— Mela. 1, c. 2. AsTiRIon and Astrisrivs, a river of Pe- 

_ [Asrasoras, a river of Ethiopia, falling|loponnesus, which flowed through the coun- 

into the Nile. Itis pow. called the Zacazzé.||try of Argolis. This river had three daugh- 
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ters, Euboed, Prosymna, and Acrza, whojcia. ‘Their capital was Asturica August% 
nursed the goddess Juno. Paus. 2, c. 17.\now -4storga.} * 
A statuary, son of Aéschylus. Paus.——.A| AsTyAGE, a daughter of Hypseus, who 
son of Minos 2d, king of Crete, by Pasiphae.|married Periphas, by whom she had some ~ 
He was killed by Theseus, though he was|children, among whom was Antion, the fa- 
thought the strongest of his age. Apollodo-|ther of Ixion. - i 
rus supposes him to be the same as the fa-| AsTyAGus, son of Cayaxares, was the last 
mous Minotaur. According to some, Aste-|king of Media, He was father to Mandane, 
rion was son of Teutamus, one of the des-|)whom he gave in marriage tv Cambyses, an 
cendants of /Holus, and they say that he was|ignoble person of Persia, because he was told 
surnamed Jupiter, because he had carried|by a dream that his daughter’s son would dis- 
away Europa, by whom he had Minos the|possess him of hiscrown. From such a mar- 
ist. Diod. 4.-~ dpollod. 3.—- Paus. 2, ¢. 31.\riage he hoped that none but mean andignd= ~ 

ASTEROPE and AsTEROPH#A, one of thejrant children could be raised ; but he was 
Pleiades, who were beloved by the gods and|disappointed, and though he had exposed his 
most illustrious heroes, and made constella-|daughter’s son by the effects of asecond dream, 
tions after death——A daughter of Pelias,/he was deprived of his crown by his grandson, 
king of Iolchos, who assisted her sisters to killlafter a reignof SS years, Astyages was very 
her father, whom Medea promised to re-jcruel and oppressive ; and Harpagus, one of 
store to life. Her grave, [and those of herjhis officers, whose son he had wantonly mur- 
sisters, ] were seen in Arcadia, in the time of|dered, encouraged Mandane’s son, who was 
Pausanias 8, c. 11. called Cyrus, to take up arms against his 

ASTERUSIUS, a mountain at the south of/grandfather, and he conquerec him and took 
Crete———A town of Arabia Felix. him prisoner, 559 B.C. Xenophon, in his Cy- 

AsT16cHus, a general of Lacedemon, whojropadia, relates a different story, and asserts ~ 
conquered the Athenians near Cnidus, andjthat Cyrus and Astyages lived in the most 
took Phocza, and Cuma, B.C. 411. undisturbed friendship together. [But Xen- 

AsTR&A, a daughter of Astrzus, king of/ophon’s work is a mere historical romance, — 
z\rcadia, or, according to others, of Titan,|containing far more of fiction than true narra= 
Saturn’s brother, by Aurora. Some makejtive.] Justin. 1, c. 4, &c.—-Herodot, 1, c. 
her daughter of Jupiter and Themis, and|74, 75, &c.——-A_ grammarian who wrote a _ 
others consider her the same as Rhea, wife}commentary on Callimachus. : 
of Saturn. She was called Justice, of which} AstyXNAx, aSonof Hector and Androma- 
virtue she was the goddess. She lived uponjche. He was very young when the Greeks 
theearth, as the poets mention, during the|besieged Troy ; and when the city was taken 
golden age, which is often called the age of/his mother saved him in her arms from the | 
Astrea ; bautthe wickedness and impiety of|flames. Ulysses, who was afraid lest the 
mankind drove her to heaven in the brazen|young prince should inherit the virtues of his 
and iron ages, and she was placed among the/father, and one day avenge the ruin of his 
constellations of the zodiac, under the namejcountry upon the Greeks, seized him, and: 
of Virgo, She isrepresented asa virgin, with|threw him down from the walls of Troy. 
astern but majestic countenance, holding aj/According to Euripides, he was killed by 


other. Senec. in Octav.—Ovid. Met. 1, v.|the son of Achilles put him to death. Hec- 
149.—/Arat. 1, Phenom, v. 98.—Hesiod.—|tor had given him the hame of Scamandri- 
Theog. us ; but the Trojans, [out of gratitude to the 
AstR&vs, [a river of Macedonia, passing}father, their chief defender, and as a compli- 
by Bercea, and falling into the Erigon above}ment to his valour, called the son, Astyanax, | 
Pella, It is now the Vistriza.] or the prince of the city.] Homer. il. 6, v. 
Astu, aGreek word which signifies city,|400, 1, 22, v. 500.— Virg. Ain, 2, v. 457, 1. 3, 
generally applied, by way of distinction, to]v. 489.—Ovid. Mer. 13, v. 15 ——A writer 
Athens, which was the most capital city ofjin the age of Gallienus. 
Greece. The word urés is applied with the) AstypAmas, an Athenian, pupil tq Iso- 
same meaning of superiority to Rome, and/crates. He wrote 240 tragedies, of which. 
wonss to Alexandria, the capital of Egypt, asjonly !5 obtained the poetical prize ——A Mi- - 
also to Troy. lesian, three times victorious at Olympia. 
Asttra, a small river and village of La-|He was famous for his strength, as well as 
tium, [near the coast, below Antium. In the/for his voracious appetite. He was once in- ~ 
neighbourhood was a villa of Cicero, to which] vited to a feast by king Ariobarzanes, and he 
he retired from the proscription of Antony,|ate what had been prepared for nine persons. 
and whence he proposed to transport himself| 4¢hen. 10——Two tragic writers bore the 
out of the reach of his enemies, vid Ci-jsame name, one of whom was disciple to So- , 
cero.) crates———A comic poet of Athens. 
ASTORES, a people of Hispania Tarraco-| AsTypAMIA, or AsTYADAMIA, | daughter 
nensis, [lying west and south-west of the Can-|of Amyntor, king of Orchomenos in Beeotia, ~ 
tabri. They occupied the eastern half of|married Acastus, son of Pelias, who was” 
modern Asturias, the greater part of the king-|king of lolchos. She became enamoured of 
com of Leon, and the gia half of Palen-!Peleus, son of Racus, who had visited her — 
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husband’s court ; and because he refused tojsouth and south-east of the Volscz Tectos- 
gratify her passion, she accused him of at-jages. They inhabited the banks of the Atax 
tempting her virtue. Acastus readily be-jor Aude, whence their name. Their capital 
lieved his wife’s accusation ; but as he would|was Narbo, now Fas 
not violate the laws of hospitality, by punish-} ArTaLanTa, a daughter of Scheeneus king. 
ing his guest with instant death, he waitedjofScyros. According to some, she was the 
for a favourable opportunity, and dissembled|daughter of Iasus or Iasius, by Clymene ;. 
his resentment. At last they went in ahunt-/but others say that Menalion was her father. 
ing party to mount Pelion, where Peleus was|This uncertainty of not rightly knowing the 
tied to atree, by order of Acastus, that hejname of her father has led the mythologists 
might be devoured by wild beasts. Jupiterjintoerror, and some have maintained that 
was moved at the innocence of Peleus, and|there were two persons of that name, though 
sent Vulcan to deliver him. When Peleusjtheir supposition is groundless. Atalanta 
was set at liberty, he marched with an army|was born in Arcadia, and, according to Ovid, 
against Acastus, whom.he dethroned, and|she determined to live in perpetual celibacy ; 
punished with death the cruel and false Asty-|but her beauty gained her many admirers, 
damia. She is called by some Hippolyte,jand to free herself from their importunities, 
and by others Cretheis. Afrallod. 3, c. 13.—|she proposed to run arace with them. Thev 
Pinder. Mem. 4——A daughter of Ormenus,}were to run without arms, and she was to 
carried away by Hercules, by whom she hadjcarry a dart in her hand. Her lovers were 
Tiepolemus, Ovid. Heroid. 9, v. 50. to start first, and whoever arrived at the goal 
Ast¥Lus, one of the cevtaurs, who had before her, would be made her husband ; but 
the knowledge of futurity. He advised hisjall those whom she overtook, were to be kill- 
brother's not to make war against the Lapith. | ed by the dart with which she had armed her- 
Ovid. Met. 12, v.538—A man of Crotona,|self, As she was almost invincible in running, 
who was victorious three successive times}many of her suitors perished in the attempt, 
at the Olympic games. Paus. till Hippomenes the son of Macareus pro- 
AstyNnomE, the daughter of hag the|posed himself as her admirer. Venus had 
riest of Apollo, sometimes called Chryseis.|presented him with three golden apples from 
he fell to the share of Achilles, at the divi- the garden of the Hesperides, or according to 
sion of the spoils of Lyrnessus——The wifejothers, from an orehard in Cyprus ; and as 
of Strophius, sister to Agamemnon, Hygz.)soon as he had started in the course, he art- 
AstypaLa@a, [one of the Cyclades, south- fully threw down backs ony at some distance 
east of the island of Cos. According to Cicero,}one from the other. While Atalanta, charm- 
divine honours were rendered here to Achil-jed at the sight, stopped to gather the apples, 
les.. It was called Pyrrha when the Carians|Hippomenes hastened on his course, arrived 
possessed it, and afterwards Pylza. Its name first at the goal,and obtained Atalanta in mar- 
Astypalza, is said to have been derived from|riage. ‘These two fond lovers, in the impa- 
that of asister of Europa. It was also called/tience of consummating their nuptials,entered 
‘Theén-trapeza, or the table of the Gods, be- the temple of Cybele; and the goddess was 
cause its soil was fertile, and almost enamell-|so offended at their impiety, and at the pro- 
ed with flowers. It is now Stanprolia.] Paus.|fanation of her house, that she changed them 
7, c. 4.—Strab. 14. into two lions. Apollodorus says, that Atalan- 
[Ast¥ra or AsTYRON, a village of Troas,|ta’s father was desirous of raising male issue, 
near mount Ida, near which was a groveland that therefore she was uxposed to wild 
sacred to Diana Astyrene, A town of |beasts as soon as born. She was, however, 
JEolis——Another in Pheenicia.] suckled by a she-bear, and preserved by 
As¥cuis, a king of Egypt, who succeeded|shepherds. She dedicated her time to hunt- 
Mycernius, and made a law, that whoever|ing, and resolved to live in celibacy. She 
borrowed money, must i his father’s) killed two centaurs, Hyleus and Rhecus, who 
body in the hands of his creditors, asa pledge|attempted her virtue. She was present at 
of his promise of payment. He built a mag-|the hunting of the Calydonian boar, which 
nificent pyramid. erodot. 2, c. 136. she first wounded, and she received the head 
ATABULUS, a wind which was frequent/as a present from Meleager, who was ena- 
in Apulia, [and very destructive to the pro- moured of her. She was also at the games 
ductions of the earth, which it scorched or|instituted in honour of Pelias, where she con- 
withered up. It is the same with the modern|quered Peleus ; and when her father, to 
Sirocco.) Horat.1, Sat. 5, v. 78. whom she had been restored, wished her to 
ATABYRIS, a mountain in Rhodes, wherejmarry, she consented to give herself to him 
Jupiter had a temple, whence he was sur-|who could overcome her in running, as has 
named Atabyrius. [Ancient fables speak of|been said above. She had a son called Par- 
brazen oxen at this place, which by theirjthenopzus, by Hippomenes. Hyginus says, 
bellowings announced approaching mity.|that that son was the fruit of her love with 
The meaning of the fable is said to have|Meleager: and Apollodorus says, she had 
been, that the priests of this temple pretend-|him by Milaniom, or according to others, by 
-ed to be possessed of the spirit of prophecy.]|the god Mars. [ Vid, Meleager.} 4pollod. 1, 
Strab. 14. Ag c. 8, 1.3, ¢. 9, &e.—Paus. 1, c. 36, 45, &e.— 
fAracin1, a people of Gallia Narbonensis,| Hygin, fab, 99, AEs 270.—Ailian, V. #7. 
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13--Diod. 4.—Ovid. Met. 8, fab. 4, 1. 10.—|preference to her own, therefore she resolved — 
fab. 11.—Euripid. in Pheniss——An island|to destroy them ; but they escaped from her 
near Eubea, and Locris. Paws. fury to Colchis, ona golden rath. (vid. Phry-— 
ATARANTEs, a people of Africa, ten days’|xusand Argonautz.) According tothe Greek: 
journey from the Garamantes. ‘There was|scholiast on Lycophron, v. 22. Ino attempt- 
in their country a hill of salt witha fountainjed to destroy the corn of the country ; and, 
of sweet water upon it. [Some editions read|as if it were the consequence of divine ven- 
Atlantes, among others that of Schweighaeu-|geance, the soothsayer, at her instigation, told 
ser ; Valckenaer and Larcher, however, are) Athamas, that before the earth would yield 
of opinion, that Herodotus speaks of a nationjher usual increase, he must sacrifice one of 
distinct from the Atlantes.] Herodot. 4, c. 184,|the children of Nephele to the gods. The 
ATARBCHISs, [a city of Egypt, sacred tojcredulous father led Phryxus to the altar, 
Veuus, in one of the small islands of the Del-] where he was saved by Nephele. The pros- - 
ta called Prosopitis, | perity of Ino was displeasing to Juno, and 
ATARGATIS, or [ATERGATIS, called also}more particularly because she was descended 
Derceto, a goddess of the Syrians, supposed|from Venus. The goddess, therefore, sent 
to be the mother of Semiramis. She was re-|Tisiphone, one of the furies, to the house of 
presented with the face and breasts of a wo-|Athamas, who became inflamed with such 
man, but the rest of her body resembled aj/sudden fury, that he took Ino to be a lioness, 
fish. She is supposed to be the same with|and her two children to be whelps. In this 
Astarte. Some maintain that she was the/fit of madness he snatched Learchus from her, 
same not only with Astarte, but with Venus,|and killed him against a wall; upon which 
Juno, Minerva, and the celestial Venus of the|Ino fled with Melicerta, and with him in her 
Assyrians. | arms, she threw herself into the sea, from a 
ATaRNA, [a town of Mysia, on the coastjhigh rock, and was changed into a sea deity. 
opposite to Lesbos. It was a village in Pli-}After this, Athamas recovered the use of his 
ny’s time: D’Anville calls it Atarneus.] senses ; and as he was without children, he 
Atas and ATHAs, a youth of wonderfuljadopted Coronus and Aliartus, the sons of 
velocity, who issaid to have run 75 miles be-|Thersander his nephew. Aygin. fab. 1, 2, 5, 
tween noon and the evening. Martial 4, ep.|23°—Apollod. 1, c.7 and 9.— Ovid. Met. 4, 
19.—Plin. 7. v. 467, &c. Fast. 6, v. ¢89.—Paus. 9, c. 34, 
ATAXx, now Aude, a river of Gallia Narbc-| ATHAMANTIADES, a patronymic of Meli- 
nensis, rising in the Pyrenean mountains, and|certa, Phryxus, or Helle, children of Atha- 
falling into the Mediterranean sea. Mela, 2.jmas. Ovid. Met. 13, v.319. Fast. 4, v.. 903. 
ATE, the goddess of all evil, and daughter] ATHANAasivs, a bishop of Alexandria, ce- 
of Jupiter. She raised such jealousy and se-|!ebrated for his sufferings, and the determin- 
dition in heaven among the gods, that Jupi-]ed opposition he maintained against Ariusand — 
ter dragged her away by the hair, and ba-|his doctrine. His writings, which were nume- 
nished her for ever from heaven, and sent her|rous, and some of which have perished, con- 
to dwell on earth, where she incited man-|tain a defence of the mystery of the Trinity, 
kind to wickedness, and sowed commotionsjthe divinity of the Word and of the Holy 
among them. Homer, Ji, 19. She is the|Ghost, and an apology to Constantine. ‘The 
sameas the Discord of the Latins. creed which bears his name, is supposed by 
ATELLA, a town of Campania, [south-]some not to be his composition. Athanasius 
west of Capua,} famous for a splendid am-|died 2d May, $73 A, D. after filling the 
phitheatre, where interludes were first ex-|archiepiscopal chair 47 years, and leading al- — 
hibited, and thence called Atellane Fabulz.|ternately a life ofexile.and of triumph. The 
[These were a kind of Latin farces. ‘They|latest [and best] edition of his works is that of 
became in time so licentious and impudent,|the benedictines, 3 vols. fol. Paris, 1698, [This 
that the senate was obliged to suppress them. ]|is the edition of the learned Montfaucon.} 
Juv. 6. ATHENE, the name of Minerva among the 
ATHAMANES, an ancient people of Epirus,| Greeks ; and also among the Egyptians, be- — 
who existed long before the ‘Trojan war, and]fore Cecrops had introduced the worship of — 
still preserved their name and customs in the/the goddess into Greece. Paws. 1, c. 2. 
age ot Alexander. Sere is placed by] ATHEN#, a celebrated city of Attica 
D’Anville between Pindus onthe east and alfounded about 1556 years before the christian — 
parallel chain on the west.] Ovid. Met, 15,v.Jera, by Cecrops and an Egyptian colony. It — 
311.—Strab. 7 .—«Plin. 2, ¢. 103—Mela. 2, c. 3.|was called Cecrofia from its founder, and af- 
ATHAMAS, a king of Thebes in Beeotia, was|terwards Athen in honour of Minerva, who 
son of /Eolus. He married Themisto, whom|had obtained the right of giving it a namein — 
some call Nephele, and Pindar, Demoticg,|preference to Neptune. [vid. Minerva.] It 
and by her hehad Phryxus and Helle. Some|was governed by 17 kings, in the following 
‘time after,on pretence that Nephele was sub-lorder :—after a reign of 50 years, Cecrops — 
ject to fits of madness, he married Ino, the}was suceeded by Cranaus, who b to 4 
daughter of Cadmus, by whom he had twolreign 1506 B. C ; Amphictyon, 1497 ; Erich- — 
sons, Learchus and Melicerta. Ino became/thonius, 1487 ; Pandion, 1437 ; Erichtheus, — 
jealous of the children of Nephele, because]:397 ; Cecrops 2d, 1347; Pandion 2d, 1307 5 ‘ 


they were to ascend their father’s throne in| genus, 1283 ; Theseus, 1235 ; Menestheus, 
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1205; Demophoon, 1182 ; Oxyntes, 1149 ;jeducation at Athens, and respected the leari- 
Aphidas, 1137 ; Thymetes, 1136 ; Melan-|ing, while they despised the military charac- 
thus, 1128; and Codrus, 1091, who was kill-|ter, of the inhabitants. The reputation the 
ed after a reign of 21 years. The history ofjAthenian schools had acquired under So- 
the twelve first of these monarchs is mostly|crates and Plato, was maintained by their 
fabulous. After the death of Codrus, the mo-|degenerate and less learned successors ; and 
narchical power was abolished, and the state/they flourished with diminished lustre, till an 
was governed by 13 perpetual, and, 317 years|edict of the emperor Justinian suppressed, 
after, by 7 decennial, and lastly, B. C. 684,) with the Roman consulship, the philoso- 
after an anarchy of 3 years, by annual magis-jphical meetings of the academy. It has been 
trates, called archons. [vid. Archontes.]}said by Plutarch, that the good men whom 
Under this democracy, the Athenians signa-}Athens produced, were the most just and 
lized themselves by their valour in the field,/equitable in the world ; but that its bad ci- 
their munificence, and the cultivation of the|tizens could not be surpassed in any age or 
fine arts. They were. deemed so powerful|country, for their impiety, perfidiousness, or 
by the Persians, that Xerxes, when he invad-|cruelties. Their criminals were always put 
ed Greece, chiefly directed his arms against/to death by drinking the juice of hemlock. 
Athens, which he took and burnt. Their mi-|The ancients, to distinguish Athens in 2 
litary character was chiefly displayed in the|more peculiar manner, called it Astu, one 
battles of Marathon, of Salamis, of Platza,jof the eyes of Greece, the learned city, the 
and of Mycale. After these immortal victo- school of the world, the common patroness ot 
ries, they rose in consequence and dignity, and}Greece. The Athenians thought themselves 
they demanded the superiority in the affairs|the most ancient nation of Greece, and suppos- 
of Greece. The town was rebuilt and em-j¢d themselves the original inhabitants of At- 
bellished by Themistocles, and a new aad|tica, for which reason they were called avroy- 
magnificent harbour erected. Their success|*+"es produced from the same earth which 
made them arrogant, and they raised con-|they inhabited z17es sons of the earth, and 
tentions among the neighbouring states, that|7**77¢ grasshopipers, They sometimes. wore 
they might aggrandize themselves by their)Solden grasshoppers in their hair as badges 
fall. The luxury and intemperance, which had|f honour, to distinguish them from other 
been long excluded from the city by the salu-|people of later origin and less noble extrac- 
tary laws of their countrymen, Draco andjtion, because those insects are supposed to 
Solon, creeped by degrees among all ranks of|be sprung from the ground. The number 
people, and soon after all Greece united todes-|of ruen able to bear arms at Athens in the 
troy that city, which claimed a sovereign pow-|reign of Cecrops was computed at 20,000, 
er over all the rest. The Peloponnesian war,|and there appeared no. considerable aug- 
though at first a private quarrel, was soon fo-|mentation in the more civilized age of Peri- 
mented into an universal war ; and the arms|cles ; but inthe time of Demetrius Pha- 
of all the states of Peloponnesus, (vid. Pelo-|lereus there were found 21,000 citizens, 10,- 
ponnesiacum Bellum,) were directed against/000 foreigners, and 40,000 slaves. Among 
Athens, which, after 28 years of misfortune/the numerous temples and public edifices 
and bloodshed, was totally ruined, the 24th/none was more celebrated than that of Miner- 
April, 404 years before the christian era, by'Va, Which, after being burnt by the Persians, 
Lysander. After this, the Athenians were| was rebuilt by Pericles, with the finest marble, 
oppressed by 30 tyrants, and for a while Ja-/and still exists a venerable monument of the he- 
boured under the weight of their own calami-|ro’s patriotism, and of the abilities of the ar- 
ties. They recovered something of their/chitect. Cic.ad Aztic.in Verr. &c.—Thucyd. 
usual spirit in the age of Philip, and boldly!!, &c.—Justin. 2, &c.—Diod. 13, &¢.—4- 
opposed his ambitious views ; but their short-|dzan. V. A—Plin. 7, c. 56-—Xenof. Memo- 
lived efforts were not of great service to the rab—Plut. in vitis, &c.—Strab. 9, &c.—Paus, 
interests of Greece, and they fell into the 1, &c.—Val. Max.—Liv, 31, &c—C. Nep 
hands of the Romans, B. C. 36. The Athe-|in Milt. &ce.—Polyb—Patercul. gy 
nians have been admired in all ages, for their) ATHENA, festivals celebrated at Athens 
love of liberty, and for the great men that/in honour of Minerva. One of them wascall- 
were born among them; but favour herejed Panathen@a, and the other Chalcea ; for 
was attended with danger ; and there arejan account of which see those words. 
very few instances in the history of Athens,) ATHEN&uUM, a place at Athens, sacred to 
that can prove that the jealousy and frenzy|Minerva; {or more properly set apart for the 
of the people did not prosecute and disturbjexercises over which she presided; where 
the peace of the man who had fought their|the poets, philosophers, and rhetoricians ge- 
battles, and See: his life in the defence of|nerally declaimed and repeated their compo- 
his country. Perhaps, not one single city inisitions, It was public to all the professors of 
the world can boast in such a short space of|the liberal arts. ‘The same thing was adopt- 
time, of such a number of truly illustrious ci-|ed at Rome by Adrian, who made a public 
tizens, equally celebrated for their humauity,| building for the same laudable purposes. 
their learning, and their military abilities. [The ancient Athenza were in the form of 
The Romans, in the more polished ages of|amphithcatres. } 
their republic, sent their youthstofinish their! Atnen#us, a Greek cosmographer.—-—— 
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A. peripatetic philosopher of Cilicia in the torationof Roman freedom. He died with — 
time of Augustus. Strad——A Spartan sent Cato, according to Strabo.] 
by his countrymen to Athens, to settlethe  ATHESIS, now Jdige, a river of Cisalpine — 
peace during the Peloponnesian war ——A Gaul, [rising in the Rhetian Alps, and falling ba 
grammarian of Naucratis, who composed an into the Adriatic, north of the Po. Virg. 
elegant and miscellaneous work, called | in. 9 v. 680. set 
Deifinosopiriste, replete with very curious; ArTHos, a mountain [in the district Chal- 
and interesting remarks and anecdotes of the cidice of Macedonia. It is situate on a penin- 
manners of the ancients, and likewise valua-jsula between the Sinws Strymouicus or Gulf ~ 
ble for the scattered pieces of ancient poetry |of Contessa, and the Sinus Singiticus or gulf — 
it preserves. The work consists of 15 books,|of Monte Santo.) It is so high that [accord- 
[but only an abridgment remains of the twolisg to Plutarch and Pliny, it projected its 
first, part of the third, and the last.] Athe-|shadow, at the summer solstice on the mar- | 
nzus wrote, besides this, an history of Syria,|ket place of Mvrina, the capital city ofthe is- 
and other works now lost. He died A. D.|lisland of Leranos, though at the distance of 87 _ 
194. The best editions of his works are that|miles, or, according to modern calculation, — 
of Causaubon, fol. 2 vols. Lugd. 1612, by farlonly eight leagues. On this account a brazen 
superior tothe editions of 1595 and 1657, [and|cow was erected at the termination of the sha- 
that of Schweighaeuser.Argentorati,1801-7,in |dow, with this incsription, 
34. vols. 8vo. ] A brother of king Eumenes} Abws narurres racer Anuvers Booc}, 
2d, famous for his paternal affection.——[A;When Xerxes invaded Greece, he made ~ 
mathematician, who flourished B. C. 200; his'a trench of a mile and a half in length 
country is not known. He wrote a treatise at the foot of the mountain, into which he 
on machines of war, which is preserved in|brought the sea-water and conveyed his 
the Collection of Ancient Mathematicians, |fieet over it, sothat two ships could pass — 
published at Paris in 1693, in fol.] Ajone another, thus desirous either to avoid — 
physician of Cilicia, in the age of Pliny, who|the danger of sailing round the promontory, 
made heat, cold, wet, dry, and air, the ele-jor to show his vanity and the extent of his ~ 
ments, instead ofthe four commonly received.|power. [This trench is said to’ have been 
ATHENAGORAS; A christian philosopher,|cut in the vicinity of the cities Acanthus and — 
[a native of Athens, and flourished towards|Sana. ] A sculptor, called Dinocrates, of- 
the close of the second century,] who wrote|fered Alexander to cut mount Athos, and to — 
a treatise on the resurrection, and an apology|make with ita statue of the king holdinga _ 
for the christians, still extant. He died A.|town in his left hand, and in the rightaspa- 
D. 177. - The best edition of his works is that|cious bason, to receive all the waters which 
of Dechair, 8vo. Oxon. 1706. ‘The ro- |flowed from it. Alexander greatly admired 
mance of Theagenes and Charis is falsely as-|the plan, but objected to the place ; and he 
cribed to him. [This romance was the pro-|observed, that the neighbouring country was 
duction of a Freachman named Martin Fu-|not sufficiently fruitful to produce corn and 
zée. It was published in i.99 and .612 in|provisions for the inhabitants which were to — 
French, and purported to be a transiation|dwell in the city, in the hand of the statue. — 
froma Greek manuscript brought from the|Athos is now called Monte Santo, famous for 
east. No such manuscript ever. existed.] monasteries, said to contain some ancient and — 
ATHENION, a peripatetic philosopher, :0%|valuable manuscripts. [Dr. Clarke brought ~ 
E 
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B.C, ——jA Greck historical painter wholjaway several of these, and among the rest a 
flourished B. ©. 300.] manuscript of Plato, which has not, however, ~ 


ArTHENoDORyS, a philosopher intimate/answered the expectations which had been — 
with Augustus, [was born at Cana near Tar-|formed of it.) Herodor. 6, c. 44.1. 7, ¢. 21, 4 
sus in Cilicia.]_ The emperor often profited|&c.—Lucan. 2, v. 672,—lian. de Anim. 13, — 
by his lessons, and was advised by him al-|c. 20. &c.—Pun. 4, c. 10.—Eschin. contra 
ways to repeat the 24 letters of the Greek|Ctesiph. ; ; viet 
alphabet, before he gave way tothe impulse] ATHymsRa, a city of Caria, afterwards 
of anger, ,Zosimus attributes the mild planjcailed Nyssa. Strad. 14. : 
of government adopted by Augustus tothe] ArTia,a lawenacted A.U. C, 690, by T. © 
influence of the counsels of Athenodorus.]|Atius Labienus, the tribune of the people. — 

A 


Athenodorus died in his 82d year, much la-|It abolished the Cornelian law, and put in 
mented by his countrymen, [for whom he had|full force the Lex Domitia, by transferring 
obtained many favours from Augustus, es-/the rightof electing priests from the college” 
pecially relief from some of the taxes bylof priests to the people-——The mother of 
which they were oppressed.] | Swet.——-A| Augustus. vid. Accia. ee 

oet who wrote comedy, tragedy, and elegy,} ATILIA LEX gave the pretor, and ama~ 
in the age of Alexander, Plut, in Alexg——|jority of the tribunes, power of appointing s 
[A Stoic philosopher of Tarsus, a native, as|guardians to those minors who were not pre= 
is thought, of Pergamus. He was keeper ofj|viously provided for by their parents. Tt — 
the sibrary at Pergamus, and the intimate|was enacted about A. U.C. 443,——Anotier 
friend of Cato of Utica, by whom he was pre-|A. U. C, 443, which gave the people power, — 
vailed upon to take an active part in the warlof electing .6 tribunes of the soldiers in four 
which the latter had undertaken for the res-legions, Liv, 9, ¢, 30. Pe, ree. 
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_ Ari ius, a freed man, who exhibited ¢om-jSand flocks of every kind, as also of beautifiz 
bats of gladiators at Fidene. The amphi-|gardens, abounding in every species of fruity 
theatre, which contained the spectators, fell) which he had intrusted to the care of a dra- 
during the exhibition, and about 50,000 per-|gon. Perseus, after the conquest of the Gor- 
sons were killed or mutilated. Tacit. 4, Ann.| gous, passed by the palace of Atlas, and de- 
c. 62. manded hospitality. The king, who «as in- 
AtiLLa, the mother,of the poet Lucan.|formed by an oracle of Themis that he should 
She was accused of conspiracy by her son,|be dethroned by one of the descendants of Ju- 
who expected to clear himself of the charge. |piter, refused to receive him, and even offer- 
Tacit. Ann. 15, c. 56. ed him. violence, Perseus, who was unequal 
ATINIA LEx, was enacted by the tribune|in strength, showed him Medusa’s head, and 
Atinius, [A. U. C. 623.] It gave a tribune of/Atlas was iustantly changed into a large 
the commons the privilege of a senator and}Mountain. This mountain, which runs across 
the right of sitting in the senate. the deserts of Africa, east and west, is so high 
ATLANTES, a people of Africa in the neigh-|that the ancients have imagined that the 
bourhood of mount Atlas, who lived [on no-|heavens rested onits top, and that Atlas sup- 
thing that had life,] and were said not to}/ported the world on his shoulders. [The 
have their sleep at all disturbed by dreams.|chain of Atlas is highest and broa¢est in the 
They daily cursed the sun at his rising aud: kingdom of Morocco, where it rises in sorae 
at his setting, because his excessive heat}places to the height of 13,0: feet above the 
scorched and tormented them. Herodot. {level of the sea.] Hygimus says, that Atlas 
ATLANTIDES or ATLANTEI, a people of|ssisted the giants in their wars against the 
Africa, near mount Atlas.. They boasted of} gods, tor which Jupiter compelled him to bear 
being in possession of the country in which allithe heavens on his shoulders.. The fabie that 
the gods of antiquity received their birth. Atlas supported the heavens on his back, arises 
Uranus was their first king, whom, on ac-|from his fondness for astronomy, and his often 
count of his knowledge of astronomy, they|frequenting elevated places and mountains, 
enrolled in the nunber of their gods. Diod.| whence he might observe the heavenly bodies. 
3. {This people, of whom Diodorus speaks,|'The daugh:ers of Atlas were carrieé away by 
if they ever existed, must have been distinct} Busiris king of Egypt, but redeemed by Her- 
from the Atlantes of Herodotus.] The}cules, who received as a reward trom the fa- 
daughters of Atlas, seven in number, Maia,| ther the knowledge of astronomy, and a celes- 
Electra, Taygeta, Asterope, Mcrope, Al-|tia! globe. This knowledge Hercules commu- 
cyone, and Celzno. They married some of| dicated to the Greeks ; whence the fable has 
the gods, and most illustrious heroes, and| further said, that he eased for some time the 
their children were founders of many nations|!abour cf Atias, by taking upon his shoulders 
and cities. The Atlantides were calledithe weight of the heavens. According to 
nymphs, and even goddesses, on account of}some authors, there were two other persons 
their great intelligence and knowledge. ‘Chejof that name, a king of Italy, father of Elec- 
mame of Hesperides was also given them, on|tra, and a king of Arcadia, father of Maia 
account of their mother Hesperis. ‘Theyjthe mother of Mercury. Vir. Ain. 4, v. 481, 
were made constellations after death. vid/!. 8, v. i86.—Ovid, Mit. 4, fab. 17.—Diod. 3. 
Pleiades, Lucan. 9, v. 667, &e— Val. Flace.5.—Hygin 
ATLANTIS. a celebrated island mentioned] 83, 125, 155, 157, 192.—.Aratus in Astron.— 
by the ancients. Its situation is unknown,|4/odlod. 1.—Hesiod. Theog. v. 508, &c.- 
and even its existence doubted by some wri-|A river flowing from mount Hemus into the 
ters. [Plato gives an account of this island/Ister. Herodot. 4, c. 49. 
in his Timzus and Critias. According to| ATossa, a daughter of Cyrus, who was 
him, it was a large island in the westernjone of the wives o Cambyses, Smerdis, and 
ocean, opvosite the straits of Gades or Gibral-|aiterwards of Darius, by whom she had Xer- 
tar, He speaks of this island as having been|xes. She wascured of a dangerous cancer by 
ina high degree fertile and productive. It}|Democedes, She is supposed by some to be 
sunk at last under water, and for a long timejthe Vashti of Scripture. Heradot. 3, c. 68, 
afterwards, the sea in that quarter was full of| &c. 
shoals. Admitting the reality of the Adantis,| ATRAcES, a people of tolia, whoreceiv- 
the most probable opinion seems tobe that it/ed their names from Atrax, son of Agtolus, 
extended from the Canaries to the Azores,|Their country was called Atracia. 
and that these islands are the remains of it not} ATRAx, a son of Aitolus, or, according to 
swallowed up by the sea.] others, of the river Peneus. He was king af 
ATLAS, one of the Titans, son of Japetus|‘Thessaly, and built a town which he calied 
and Clymene, one of the Oceanides. He was|Atrax or Atracia. ‘This town became so fa- 
orother to Epimetheus, Prometheus, and|mons, that the word Atracius has been ap- 
enetius. His mother’s name, according to|plied to any inhabitaut of Thessaly. He was 
“\poliodorus, was Asia. He married Pleione,|father to Hippodamia,who married Pirithous, 
laughter of Oceanus, or Hesperis, according|and whom we must not confound with the 
)0 others, by whom he had seven daughters,|wife of Pelops, who bore the same same, 
ed Atlantides. (vid. Atlantides.) He! Profiert. 1, el. 8, v.25.—Stat. 1, Theb. v. 106, 
asking of Mauritania, andl master ofathou-!~-Ovid. Met, 12. v.209.—A city of Thessa- 
ati 
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\y, whence the epithet of Atracius———A ri-jthe cruelties he had suffered, only from the 
ver of Axtolia, which falls into the Ionian sea.j/hand of a son who should be borne of himself 

AREBATA, a people of Britain [south-westjand his own daughter. Pelopea brought 
of the Trinobantes, They occupied what is/forth a son, whom she called Aigisthus, 
now Berkshire, and part of Oxfordshire.|and soon after she married Atreus, who 
‘Their principal town was Callera, probably {had lost his wife. Atreus adopted Aégisthus, 

Silchester.}-. and sent him to murder Thyestes, who had 

- ATREBATES, now Artois, a people of Gaul, jbeen seized at Delphi, and imprisoned. Thy- 
who, together with the Nervii, opposed J,/estes knew his son, and made himself known 
Casar with 15,000 men. They were con-jto him ; he made him espouse his cause, and 
quered, and Comius, a friend of the general, |instead of becoming his father’s murderer, he 
was set over them as king. They werejrather avenged his wrongs, and returned to 
reinstated in their former liberty and inde-|Atreus, whom he assassinated. vid. Thyes- 
pendence, on account of the services of Co-jtes, Aigisthus Pelopea, Agamemnon, and 
mius. [Their chief city was Nemetacum or}Menelaus.—Aygin. fab. 83, 86, 87, &8, and 
Nemetocenna, afterwards Atrebates, now 47r-}258,.—Euripid. in Orest. in Iphig. Taur— 
ras, or, as the Flemings call it, Atrecht.] C@s.| Plut. in. Parall—Paus.9, c.40.—Apollod, 3, 
Bell. Gall. 2; &c. c. 10.——Senec. in Atr. 

“AtrEus, son of Pelops by Hippodamia,} ArTRip#, a patronymic given by Homer 
daughter of nomaus kint of Pisa, was king|to Agamemnon and Menelaus, as being the 
of Mycenz, and brother to Pittheus, Tree-j/sons of Atreus. This is false, upon the au- 
zen, Thyestes, and Chrysippus. As Chry-jthority of Hesiod, Lactantius, Dictys of Crete, 
sippus was an illegitimate son, and at the/&c. who maintain that. these princes were 
same time a favourite of his father, Hippo-|not the sons of Atreus, but of Plisthenes, and 
damia resolved to remove him. She persuad-jthat they were brought up in the house and 
ed her sons Thyestes and Atreus to mur-junder the eye of their grandfather. vid. Plis- 
der him ; but their refusal exasperated her/thenes. 
more, and she executed it herself. This} AtTRoparine or ATropatia, [a name 
murder was grievous to Pelops; he sus-/given to the north-western part of Media, be- 
pected histwo sons, who fled away from|tween Mount Taurus and the Caspian Sea. 
his presence. Atreus retired to the court of/It received this name from Atropates, satrap 
Eurysthenes king of Argos, his nephew, andjofthis province, who, after the death of Alex- 
upon his death he succeeded him on the/ander, rendered himselfindependent, and took 
throne. He married assome report, /Erope|the title of king which his successors enjoyed 
his predecessor’s daughter, by whom hehad/for many ages. It was a cold, barren, and 
Plisthenes, Menelaus, and Agamemnon.,|inhospitable country, and on that account, al- 
Others affirm, that A®rope was the wife of|lotted by Shalmanezer for the residence of 
Plisthenes, by whom she had Agamemnon|many captive Israelites, after the conquest of 
and Menelaus, who are the reputed sons ofjtheir kingdom. It isnow called Aderdigian, 
Atreus, because that prince took care of their|from the Persian term. 4der signifying frre ; 
education, and brought them up as his own.}according to the tradition, that Zerdust or 
(vid Plisthenes.) Thyestes had followed his|Zoroaster, lighted a pyre or temple of fire, in 
brother to Argos, where he lived with him,]a city named Urmiah, ofthis his native coun- 
and debauched his wife, by whom he hadjtry. Its metropolis was Gaza, now TZebriz, 
two, or, according tosome, three children.jor as it is more commonly pronounced, Zaz-=" 
This incestuous commerce offended Atreus,|ris.]  Strab. : aq 
and Thyestes was banished from his court.| ATRGPoOs, one of the Parse, daughters of - 
He was, however, soon after recalled by his} Nox and Erebus. According to the deriva-_ 
brother, who determined cruelly to revengejtion of her name (2 om vesr@ verto, ) she is 
the violence offered to his bed. To effect/inexorable, and inflexible, and her duty 
this purpose, he invited his brother toa sump-}among the three sisters, isto cut the thread” 
tuous feast, where Thyestes was served upjof life, without any regard to sex, age, or 
with the flesh of the children he had had by|quality. She was represented by the ancients — 
his sister-in-law the queen. After the repast|in a black veil, witha pair of scissors in her 
was finished, the arms and heads of thej/hand. vid. Parce. Re Or 
murdered children were produced, to con-| T.Q. Arra, a writer of merit in the Au-~ 
vince Thyestes of what he had feasted upon./gustan age, who seems to have received this. 
‘his action appeared so crue! and impious,/name from some deformity in his legs or feet. 
that the sun is said to have shrunk back in}His compositions, dramatical as well as satiri~— 
_ his course at the bloody sight. Thyestes im-|cal, were held in universal admiration, though — 
mediately fled to the court of Thesprotus,|Horace thinks of them with indifference. Ho-~ 
and thence to Sicyon, where he ravished his|va¢. 2, ep. 1, v.79. e bee 
own daughter Pelopea, in a grove sacred to}! ATTALIa, acity of Pamphylia, [south-west ; 
Minerva, without knowing who she was.jof Perga,] built by king Attalus. [The site 
This incest he committed intentionally, as/of this city is called Palaia Antalia, while — 
some report, to revenge himself on his bro-|the modern city of Antalia or, asit is COI,” 
ther Atreus, according to the word of the}monly called, Satalia, answers to the ancient 
oracle, which promised him satistaction for!Otbia.}  Strad. ' 7 
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AtTraLicus. vid. Attalus Sd. ion the soutk by the Sinus Saronicus, anc an 

_ ATTXxus Ist, king of Pergamus, succeed-'the east by part of the Agean sea; extend- 
ed Eumenes Ist. He defeated the Gauls. whoiing from north-west to south-east about 8@ 
had invaded his dominions, and extended bis/miles, with decreasing; breadth, but at an 
Conquests to mount Taurus. [He formed anjaverage about 40 miles.] It received its 
alliance with the Romans, whom he vigorous-/name from Atthis the daughter of Cranaus. 
ly assisted in their two wars against Philip of It was originally called Ionia, from the Io- 
Macedon. Inconjunction with the Athenians/nians, [vid. Iones,] and also Acte, shore, 
he invaded Macedonia, and _ recalled Philip!{from its peninsular shape,] and Cecropia, 
from his enterprise undertaken against A-jtrom Cecrops the first of its kings [who led 
‘thens; on which account the Athenians gavelan Egyptian colony into this country, B. C. 
his name to one of their tribes.] He died at|1536.| The most famous of its cities is call- 
Pergamus, after a reign of 44 vears, B. C jed Athens, whose inhabitants sometimes bear 
197, Liv. 26, 27, 28, &c.—Polyb. 5.—Strab.|the name of Attici. The face of the country 
13.——The 2d of that name, was-senton aniwas partly level and partly mountainous, 
embassy to Rome by his brother Eumenes'[and the sterility of the soil so great as to re- 
the 2d, and at his return was appointed guar-jquire assiduous industry to producethe com- 
dian to his nephew Attalus the 3d, who’ was|mon necessaries of life. Attica thus present- 
then an infant. Prusias made successful warjed little temptation to plundering or conqner- 
against him, and seized his capital ; but theling invaders, while at the same timeits phy- 
conquest was stopped by the interference ofjsical deficiencies operated directly to invigo- 
the Romans, who restored Attalus to hisjratethe intellectual and moral energies of the 

throne. Attalus, who has received the name|people.] vid. Athenz. 

of Philadelphus, from his faternat love, was a}. ATTicus, (LT. Pomponius) a celebrated 
munificent patron of learning, and the founder|Roman knight to whom Cicero wrote a great 
of several cities. He was poisoned by his|number of letters, which contained the gene- 
nephew in the 82d year of his age, B. C. 188, }ral history of the age. They are now extant, 
He had governed the nation with great pru-|and divided into 17 books. In the time of 
dence and moderation for 20 years. Strad.|Marius and Sylla, Atticus retired to Athens, 
13.—Polyb. 5 The 3d, succeeded to the} where he so endeared himself to the citizens, 
kingdom of Pergamus, by the murder of At-/that after his departure, they created statues 
talus the 2d, and made himself odious by his|to himin commemoration ofhis munificence 
cruelty to his relations, and his wanton exer-jand liberality. He was such a perfect mas- 
cise of power. He wasson to Eumenes 2d,/ter of the Greek writers, and spoke their lan- 
and surnamed Philofator. He left the cares/guage so fluently, that he was surnamed .4/- 
of government to cultivate his garden, and to|éicws, andas_ a proof of his learning, he fa- 
bake experiments on the melting of metals,/voured the world with some of his composi- 
He lived in great amity with the Romans ;|tions. He behaved in such a disinterested 
and as he died without issue by his wife Bere-|manner, that he offended neither of the inimi- 
nice, he left in his willthe words P. R. meo-|cal partiesof Rome, and both. were equally 
rum heres esto, which the Romans interpret-janxious of courting his approbation. He 
ed as themselves, and therefore took posses-|lived in the greatest intimacy with the illus- 
sion of his kingdom, B. C. 123, and made of it/trious men of his age, as he was sucha lover 
a Roman province, which they governed by ajof truth, that he not only abstained from false- 
proconsul. From this circumstance, what-jhood even in a joke, but treated with the 
ever was a valuable acquisition, or an ample|greatest contempt and indignation a lying 
fortune, was always called by the epithet of|tongue. It is said that he refused to take ali- 
Attalicus. Attalus, as well as his predeces-;ment when unable to get the better of 2 
sors, made themsélves celebrated for the va-|[{painful disorder of the intestines,] and died 
luable libraries which they collected at Per-|in his 77th year, B. C. 32, after bearing the 
gamus, and for the patronage which merit/amiable character of peace-maker among his 
and virtue always found at their court. Jiiv.|friends, Cornelis Nepos, one of his intimate, 
24, &c.—FPlin.7, 8, 33, &e—Justin. 39.—\friends, has written a minute account of his 
Horat.1, od. 1.——A philosopher, preceptorjlife. Cic. ad. Attic, &c——Herodes, ‘an 
to Seneca. Senec. ep. 108——~An astrono-|Athenian in the age of the Antonines, descend- 
mer of Rhodes, ed from Miltiades, and celebrated for his mu- 
ATTEtws Capito, 2 consul in the age of|nificence. His son of the same name, was 
Augustus, who wrote treatises on sacerdotaljhonoured with the consulship, and he gene- 
laws, public courts of justice, and the duty ofjrously erected an aqueduct at Troas, of 
a senator. vid. Ateius. © which he had been made governor by the 
ATTES, [vid. Atys.} - emperor Adrian, and raised in other parts of 


Arruts, a daughter af Cranaus the 2d,\the empire several public buildings as useful 
as they were magnificent,—Philostrat. in vit. 


king of Athens, who are her name to Atti- : 

ca, according to polled. 3, c. 14, - 2, p 548.—A. Gell. noct. Att.’ 
_ ATrTica,[a country of Greece, without the} AtTTILA, a celebrated king of the Huns, a 
Peloponnesus, forming a kind of. triangular|nation in the southern parts of Scythia, who 
insula, aud bounded on the north by Boeo-|invaded the Roman empire in the reign ot 
andthe Euripus ; es the west by Megaris ;!Valentinian, with. an. army of 500,000 mer, 
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and l¥id_ waste the provinces. He took thejcause he had introduced her festivalsin the 
town of Aquileia, and marched against Rome ;|greatest part of Asia Minor, and that she her= | 
but his retreat and peace were purchased|self mutilated him. Pausanias relates, it 
with a large sum of money by the feeble em-|Zchaia, c. 17, that Atys was the son of the | 
peror. Attila, surnamed che scourge of God,\daughter of Sangar, who became pregnant by - 
died A. D, 453; of an uncommon effusion of/putting the bow of an almond tree in her 
blood the first night of his nuptials. He hadjbosom. Jupiter, as the passage mentions 
expressed his wish to extend his conquests|once had an amorous dream, and some ofthe 
over the whole world ; and he often feasted|impurity of the god fell upon the earth, which 
his barbarity by dragging captive kings in his}soon after produced a monster of an human 


i 


train. Jornand. de Reb. Get. 

ATTiLiIvs, a Roman consul in the: first 
Punic war. vid. Regulus. Calatinus, a 
Roman consul who fought the Carthaginian 
fleet ——Marcus, a poet who translated the 
Electra of Sophocles into Latin verse,.and 
wrote comedies, whose unintelligible language 

rocured him the appellation of Ferreus. 
Regulus, a Roman censor who built a tem- 
pie to the goddess of Concord. Liv. 23, c. 23, 

con The name of Attilius was common 
among the Romans, and many of. the public 
Magistrates are called Attilii; their lives, 
however, are not famous for any illustrious 
event. 

ATORUS, a river of Gaul, now the Adour, 
which runs at the foot of the Pyrenean moun- 
tafhs into the bay of Biscay. Lucan. 1, v. 


form, with the characteristics of the two 
sexes. This monster was called Agdistis, 
and was deprived by the gods of those partes 
which distinguish the male sex, From thé 
mutilated parts which werethrown upon the” 
ground,. rose an almond tree, one of whose 
branches a’ nymph of the Sangar gathered, 
and placed ia-her bosom as mentioned above. 
Atys, as'soon as born, was exposed ina wood, 

but preserved by a she-goat... The genius 
Agdistis saw him in the wood, and was cap=" 
tivated witlrhis beauty. As Atys was going” 
to celebrate his nuptials with the daughter af’ 
the king of Pessinus, Agdistis, who was jea-_ 
lous of his rival, inspired by his enchantments 

the king and his future son-in-law with such 

an uncommon fury, that they both attacked 

and. mutilated one another in the struggle, 


420. 


Ovid, says, Met. 1, fab.2, &c. that Cybele 
AtTYXDA, the descendants of Atys the Ly- 


changed Atys into a pine-tree as he was go- 
dian. ; jing to lay violent. hands upen himself, and, 
ArT¥s, anancient king of. Lydia, who sent/ever after, that tree was sacred to the mo 
away his son Tyrrhenus, with a colony of|ther of the gods, After his death, Atys re-, 
Lydrans, who settled in Italy, _Herodot.1, c./ceived divine honours, and temples were rais- 
7——A son of Cresus:king of Lydia. Hejed to his memory, particularly at Dindyma. 
was forbidden the use of all weapons by his|Cacul/, de Aty. & Berec—Ovid. Met. 10, 
father, who had dreamt that he had been|fab. 3, Zast. 4; v..223, &c—Lucan. in Deg 
killed. Some time after this, Atys prevailed} Syria. Sylvus, son of Albius Sylvius, was. 
an his father to permit him to go to hunt a/king of Alba. Ziv. 1, c. 3. ar, 
wild boar, which laid waste. the country of] . AvARicuM, a strong and fortified town of. 
Mysia, and he was killed inthe hunt by}Gaul [the capital of the Bituriges, now Bour-_ 
Adrastus, whom Creesus had appointed guar-lges. ‘It received its furmer appellation from), 
dian over his son, and thus the apprehensions|the river Avara or Eure, one of the southern 
of the monarch were realized. . Herodot. 1,)branches of the Liger. It wastaken by Ca) 
co. 34, &c.—vid. Adrastus———A Trojan, who,sar during the Gallic wars, and its inhabitants 
came to Italy with AZneas, and is supposed|massacred.] Cas. Bell. Gall. 7, at 
~ to be the progenitor of the family of the Attii) AvanvINus, a son of Hercules, by Rhea, 
at Rome. Virg. Ain. 5, v. 568: A son of; who assisted Turnus against Eneas, and dis* 
Limniace, the daughter of the river Ganges, tiaguished himself by his valour, Ving, Zz. 
who assisted Cepheusin preventing the mar-.7, v» 657——A_ king of the Aiba, buried 
tiage.of Andromeda, and was killed by Per-;upon, mount Aventine. Ovid, ast. 4, Vv. 
seus with a burning log of wood. Ovid, Mi t::51. One of the seven hills on which part 
5, v. 47.—A celebrated shepherd of Phry-jof the city of Rome .was built, It was [18 
gla, of whom the mother of the gods, general-,stadia] in circumference, and was giv en to. 
ly called Cybele, became enamoured.. She the people to build houses upon, by kiag An-, 
instrusted him with the care of her temple, cus Martius. It was not reckoned within the 
and made him promise he always would live precincts of the city till the reign of the em=" 
in celibacy. He violated his vow by an amour peror Claudius, because the soothsayers look= 
with the nymph Sangaris, for which the god- ed upon it as a place of ill omen, as Remus_ 
dess made him so insane and delirious, that had been buried there, whose blood had been | 
. he castrated himself witha sharpstone. This criminally shed. ‘The word is derived, ac= 
~ was afterwards intentionally made by hissa- cording to some, ad avilus, because. birds. 
cerdotal successors in the service of Cybele, were fond of the place. Others suppose 
to prevent their breaking their vows of per- that it receives its name because Aventinus, © 
petual chastity... [his account is. the most one of the Alban kings, was buried upon it, 
general. and \most approved, Others say, fand others from Avens, the river which 
that the goddess became: fond of Atys, be-| watered the district, whose inhabitants werey 
2 5 , 7 t=? , y 6 be nha 
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transplanted hither. It was also called 'refused'to perform the cruel office, and gave 
Murcius, from Murcia, the goddess of sleep, Auga, to Teuthras, king of Mysia, who, be- 
who had a temple here ; and Collis Dianz, ing without issue, adopted her as his daugh- 
from the temple of Diana on it, aswell as ter. Some time after, the dominions of Teu- 
Remurius from Remus, who wished the city thras were ifvaded by an enemy, and the 
to be founded here.] Juno, the Moon, Bona king promised his crown and daughter to him 
Dea, Hercules, and.the goddess of Victory who could:deliver him from the impending 
and Liberty, had also magnificent temples calamity. ‘Telephus, who had been directed 
built upon it. Varro de L. L, 4.—Virg, Ain. by the oracle to go to the court of Feuthras, 
9, ¥. 235. —Liv. 1}¢.,.33. if he wished to find: his parents, offered his 
_ Avernvus, i, and AVERNA orum,alake services to the king, and ‘en were accepted. 
of Campania, near Baiz, [called by the mo- As.he was going to unite himself to Auge, in 
dern Italians Lago di Zripergota,| whose consequence of the victory he had obtained, 
waters were so unwholesome and putrid,that Auge rushed from him with secret horror, 
no birds [could fly over it, but dropped down and the gods senta serpent tc separate them. 
dead ;} hence its original name was zogvG@, Auge) implored the aid of Hercules, who 
[from « pirivative, and ogus a bird.) “Che made her‘son known to her, and she return: 
ancients made it the entrance of hell. [It is ed with himto Tegea. Pausanias. says, that 
situate in the country of Lavora in the king- Auge was confined in a coffer with her infant 
dom of Naples, near Pozzuali, and is\said to son, and thrown into the sea, where, after 
be about 6 0 yards in diameter, and in some,being' preserved and protected by. Minerva, 
places 188 feet deep: Some writers have she wasfound by king, Feuthras. pollod. 
supposed that its sulphureous effluvia not be 2 and 5.—Paus. 8, c. 4—Hygin. fab, 99 and 
ing of sufficient consistence to support the, 100: 
birds, they dropped by their own weight.]| “AuGE#, a town of Laconia, [supposed to 


‘The waters of the Avernus were indispensa-, 


bly necessary in allenchantments and magi- 
cal processes. It may be observed, that all 
lakes whose stagnated waters were putrid and 
offensive to the smell, were. indiscriminately 
called Averna: [These are said tobe very 
‘frequent in Hungary on account of the abun- 
dance of mines there] Virg. Ain. 4, v. 5 — 


be the same with /Egiz, near the coast, north - 
west of Gythium.]. Paus. 3,¢.21, 
Aueras and AuGEAS, son of Eleus, ar 
Elius, was one of the Argonauts, and after- 
wards ascended the throne of Elis. He had 
an immense number of oxen and goats, and 
the stables in which they were kept had ne- 
ver been cleaned, sothat the task seemed an. 
Hercules under- 


12, &c. 1.6, ve 201, &ce—Mela, , c. 4.—-limpossibility to any man. 
Strab. 5.—Diod. 4.—Aristot. de Adm. took it on a promise of receiving for a reward, 
_ AUFEIA aqua, called afterwards Marcia,|the tenth part.of the -herds of Augias, or 
was the sweetest and most wholesome water|something equivalent. The hero changed 
in Rome, and it was first conveyed. into the|the course of the Peneus, which immediate- 
city by Ancus Martius. ly carried away the dung and filth trom tlre 
AUFPIDENA, now A/fidena, a city [of Sam-|stables.. Augias refused the promised recom- 
nium, and thecapital ofthe Caraceni, situate|/pense, on pretence that Hercules had made 
on the Sagras or Sangro.] Liv. 10, ¢. 12. {use of artifice, and had not-experienced any _ 
- AvFIDIA LEx, was enacted by the tribune|labour or trouble, and he further drove his 
Aufijius Lurco, AU. C. 692. It ordained,|own son Phyleus from his kingdom, because 
that ifany candidate in canvassing’ for an of-|he supported the claims of the hero. The 
fice, promised money to [a tribe] and failed|re‘usal was a declaration of war, Hercules 
in the performance, he should be excused ;}conquered [ilis, put to death Augias, and 
but if he actually paid it, he should be com-|gave his crown to Phyleus. Pazsantias says, 
pelled to pay every [tribe a yearly fine of/5, c. 2 and 3, that Hercules spared the life of 
3000 sesterces, as long as he lived.] Augias for the sake of his son, and that Phy~ 
_ AvFipivs Bassus, a famous historian injleus went to settle in Dulichium ; and that at 
the age of Quintilian who wrote an account ofjthe death of Augias, his other son, Agas- 
-Germany, and of the civil wars. thenes, succeeded to the throne. Augias re- 
Avribus, arapid river of Apulia falling|ceived, after his death, the hanours which 
into the Adriatic sea,and now called Ofanto,|were generally paid toa hero. Augias has 
Tt was on its banks that the Romans were dé-|been called the son of Sol, because EJius sig- 
feated by Hannibal at Canne. The spot isjnifiesthesun, The proverb of dugean sta- 
still shown by the inhabitants, and-bears the|d/e is now applied to [any very laborious un- 
_name ofthe field of blood. forat 3, od. 30,|dertaking, approaching almost to an impos- 
1.4, ad. 9,=—Virg. En, 11, v. :05. sibility.) Hygin. fab. 14, $0, 157,—Plin. 1% 
Aves and Auvcr and Aucra, daughter|c. 9.—sStrad. 8.—Afollod. 2, 
of Aleus king of Tegea, by Nexra, was rav-|. AuGIL#, [now 4ugela, one of the Oases 
ished by Hercules, and brought forth.a son,|of the great African desert, with a town of 
whom she exposed in the woods to conceal|the samename, ‘This was one of the stations 
her amours from her father. ‘The child was|for the caravans which carried on the inland 
preserved, aud called Telephus. Aleus was|trade of Africa. It is at present also a cara- 
informed of his daughter’s shame, and gavelvan station.} . 
her toNauplius tobe puttodeath. Nauplius| AvGtres, certain officers at Rome who 
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soretold future events, whence their name,|ss by the austerity of his life. In his works, 
ab avium garritu, They were first created|which are numerous, he displayed the pow- 
by Romulus, to the number of three. Ser-jers of a great genius, and an extensive ac~ 
vius ‘Tullius added a fourth, and the tribunes|quaintance with the philosophy of Plato. He 
of the people A, U. C. 454, increased the/died in the 76th year af his age, A. D. 480. © 
number to nine ; and Sylla added six more/The best edition of his works is that of the 
duriug his dictatorship, They had a parti-|/Benedict. fol. Ant’ 1700 to 1703. 12 vols. 
cular college, and the chiet amongst them] AucusropONum, now Autun,a town of 
was Called magister collegit. Their office was|Gaul, the capital of the ancient Aédui, [It 
honourable 5 and if any one of them was con-|was called Bibracte in Cesar’s time.] i. 
victed of any crime, he could not be deprived] AuGusTw us, the last Roman emperor of 
of his privileges; an indulgence granted to/the west, A. D. 475, conquered by Odoacer, — 
no other sacerdotal body at Rome. ‘Theau-|{king of the Heruli. i 
sur [made his observations on the heavens; Auvcusrus OctTaviAnus Ca#sar, second 
usually in the dead of night, or about twilight./emperor of Rome, was son of Octavius, a se- 
He took his station on an elevated place,/nator, and Accia, daughter of Julius, and sis- 
where the view was open on all sides, and to/ter to Julius Czsar. He was adopted by his 
make it so, buildings were, sometimes pulledjuncle Czsar, and inherited the greatest past . 
down. Having first offered up sacrifices, jof his fortune. He lost his father at the age 
and uttered a solemu prayer, he sat downlof four ; and though only eighteen when his 
with his head’covered, and with his face turn-|uncle was murdered, he hastened to Rome,. 
ed to the east, so that he had the south on his! where he ingratiated himself with the senate 
right and the north on his left. Then he de-jand people, and received the honours of the 
termined with his dituws the regions of the|consulship two years after, as the reward of 
heayens from east to west, and marked in his/his hypocrisy. “Chough his youth and hisin- 
mind some object straight forward, at as great experience were ridiculed by his enemies, who 
a distance as his eyes could reach, within|branded him with theappellation of doy, yet 
which boundaries he should: make his obser-|he rose in consequence by his prudence and. 
vations.]. There were generally five things|yalour, and made war against his opponents, 
trom which the augurs drew omens: the first}on pretence of avenging the death of his mur= 
consisted in observing the phenomena of the/dered uncle. But when he perceived that by 
heavens, such as thunder, lightning, comets,|making him fight against Antony, tbe senate 
&c. The second kind of omen was drawn|wished to debilitate both antagonists,he chang-. 
from the chirping or flying of birds. Thejed his views, and uniting himself with his 
third was from the sacred chickens, whose/enemy, soon formed the second triumvirate, 
eagerness or indifference in eating the bread|in which his cruel proscriptions shed the 
which was thrown to them, was looked upon|innocent blood of 300 senators and 200 knights, 
as lucky or unlucky, The fourth was from and did not even spare the life of his friend. 
guadrupeds, from their crossing or appearing|Cicero, By the divisions which were made 
in some unaccustomed place. The fitth was|among the triumvirs, Augustus retained for 
trom different casualties, which were called|himself the more important provinces of the. 
Dire, such asspilling salt on a table, or wine!west, and banished, as it were, his col- 
upon one’s clothes, hearing strange noises,|leagues, Lepidus and Antony, to more dis- 
stumbling or sneezing, meeting a wolf, hare, |tant territories. But as long as the murder- 
fox, or pregnant bitch. From such supersti-jers of Czsar were alive, the reigning tyrants ; 
tidus notions did the Romans draw their pro-|had reasons for apprehension, and there= — 
phecies. The sight of birds on the left hand|fore the forces of the triumvirate were (direct- — 
was always deemed a lucky object. ; [objects}ed against the partizans of Brutus and the — 
on the left were deemed,on the contrary, ofevil|senate. ‘Che affair was decided at Philippi, 
omen among the Greeks, because their augur|where it is said: that the valour and conduct 
faced the north, and had the east, the luckyjof Antony alone preserved the combined ar- 
. quarter, on his right. Sinister and /¢vus,|mies, and effected the defeat of the republi- 
therefore, properly signify /zcky among the jcan forces. ‘The head of the unfortunate: 
Romans, and when they are used as terms of/Brutus was carried to Rome, and in insolent 
ill luck, it is in conformity merely with Gre-jrevenge thrown at the feet of Casar’s statue, 
cian usage.]  Cic. de Div—Liv. 1, &c.—|On his return to Italy, Augustus rewarded - 
Dionys. Hal.— Ovid. Fast. ? his soldiers with the lands of those that had 
AUGUSTA, a name given jsingly, or in}been. proscribed ; but among the sufferers + 
_ Conjunction with some epithet,] to seventy/were many who had never injured the cor- 
cities in the Roman provinces in honour of/queror, especially Virgil, whose modest appli- 
Augustus Cesar. cation, {seconded by the powerful intercession 
AUGUSTALIA, afestival at Rome, in com-|of Mzcenas,] procured the restitution of his 
memoration of the day-on which Augustus re-|property. The friendship which subsisted — 
turned to Rome, after he had established|between Augustus and Ae was broken as — 
peace over the different parts of the empire.|soon as the fears ofa third rival vanished away, — 
t was celebrated on the! 27th September. ]}]and the aspiring heir of Czsar was easily in- 
Avgustinus, bishop of Hippo, in Africa,|duced to take up arms by the little jealousies™ 
datstinguished paeicrs his writings, as weljand resentment of Fulvia. Her death, how- 
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ever retarded hostilities ; the two rivais wer _|to his ambition, by giving him the honourable 
‘reconciled ; their united forces were success jappellation of 4ugustus. He has been ac- 
fally directed against the younger Pompey ’|cused of licentiousness and adultery, by his 
and to strengthen their friendship, Antony|biographer; but the goodness of his heart, 
agreed to marry Octavia, the sister of Augus-/and the fidelity of his friendship, which in 
tus. But as this step was political, and mot/some instances he possessed, made some 
dictated by affection, Octavia was slighted, and|amends for his natural foibles. He was am- 
Antony resigned himself to the pleasures and|bitious of being thought handsome ; and as he 
company of the beautiful Cleopatra, Augus-|was publicly reported to be the son of Apol- 
tus was incensed, and immediately took up/lo, according to his mother’s declaration, he 
arms to avenge the wrongs of his sister, and| wished his flatterers to represent him with the 
perhaps more eagerly to removea man whosejfigure and attributes of that god. Like 
power and existence kept him in continual] Apollo, his eyes were clear, and he affected 
alarms, and made him dependent. Both par-jto have it thought that they possessed some 
ties met at Actium, B. C. 31, to decide the/divine irradiation; and was well pleased, if, 
fate of Rome. Antony was supported by alllwhen he fixed his looks upon any body, they 
the power of the east, and Augustus by Italy.|held-down their eyes as if overcome’ by the 
Cleopatra fled from the battle with 50 ships,|glaring brightness of the sun. He distinguish- 
and her flight ruined the interest of Antony,!ed himself by his learning ; he was a perfect 
who followed her into Egypt. The conqueror|master of the Greek language, and wrote 
soon after passed into Egypt, besieged Alexan-|some tragedies, besides memoirs of his life, 
dria, and honoured, with a magnificent funeral,!and other works, al} now lost.’ He was mar- 
the unfortunate Roman, and’ the celebratediried three times; to Claudia, to Scribonia, 
queen, whom the fear of being led in the vic-jand to Livia ; but he was unhappy in his ma- 
tor’s triumph at Rome had driven to commit)trimonial connexions, and his only daughter, 
suicide. After he had established peace all|Julia, by Scribonia, disgraced herself and her ~ 
over the world, Augustus shut up the gates of/father by the debauchery and licentiousness 
the temple‘of Janus, the year our Saviour wasjof her manners. He recommended, at his 
born. [This temple was thrice closed during|death, his adopted son Tiberius as his succes- 
the reign of Augustus, and remained closed|sor. He left his fortune partly to Tiberius, — 
the last time, for about 12 years.] It is said he}and to Drusus, and made donations to the ar- 
twice resolved to lay down the supreme pow-}my and Roman people. . Virgil wrote his 
er, immediately after the victory obtained overjheroic poem at the desire of Augustus, whom 
Antony, and afterwards on account of his ill/he represented under the character of Aineas. 
health ; but his friend Mecenas dissuaded hin,| Sweton. in vitd—Horat. —Virgil.—Paus.— 
and observed, that he would leave it to be the] Zacit.— Patercul.— Dio —Cass.— Ovid. 
prey of the most powerful, and expose himself|The name of Augustus was afterwards given 
toingratitude and todanger. He died at Nola,injto the successors of Octavianus in the Roman 
the 76th year of his age. A. D. 14, after he had|empire as a personal, and the name of Cesar, 
held the sovereign power during 44 years,/as a family, distinction. In a more distant 
{reckoning from the battle of Actium.] Augus-|period of the empire, the title of Augustus . 
tus was an active emperor, and consulted the] was given only to the emperor, while that of 
good of the Romans with the most anxious|Casar was bestowed on the second person in 
care. He visited all.the provinces except Afri-|the state, who was considered as presumptive 
ca and Sardinia, and his consummate pru-jheir. . 
dence and experience gave rise to many sa-| Aviptus Cassius, a man saluted, em- 
lutary laws ; but it may be said, that he fin-lperor A. D. 175. He reigned only three 
ished with a good grace, what he began with|months, and was assassinated by a centurion. 
cruelty, While making himself absolute, he}/He was called a second Catiline, from: his 
took care to leave his countrymen the sha-jexcessive love of bloodshed. Diod. | 

dow of liberty; and if under the character} Rurus Festus Avrinus, a poet in the 
‘and office of perpetual tribune, «f priest andjage of Theodosius, who translated the pha- 
imperator, he was invested with all the power|nomena of Aratus, [the Periegesis of Diony- 
of sovereignty, he guarded against offending|sius, the History of Livy, and /Esop’s Fables” 
the jealous Romans, by not assuming the regllinto verse ; and wrote also a poetical * De- 
title. His refusal to read the letters he found|scription of the maritime coasts ;”? and some 
after Pompey’s defeat, arose more from fear|other pieces. His geographical poems, and_ 


than honour, and he dreaded the discovery of|a few others, have been edited by Wernsdoff 
names Which would have perhaps united tolin the Poete Latini Minores. Vhe best edi- 
sacrifice his ambition. His good qualities, andition of the Fables is that of Cannegieter, 
many virtues he perhaps never possessed,;/Amst. 1731. in 8vo. He however assigns 
have been transmitted to posterity by the pen|them to Flavius Avianus, ‘whom /.e makes 
of adulation or gratitude, in the p»ems oflto have lived in the age of the Antonines.] - 

Virgil, Horace, and Ovid. ‘To distinguish} Avirus ALcrmus, [a bishop of Vienna in 
himself from the obscurity of the Octavii, and|France, nephew to Marcus Macilius Avitus, 
if possible, to suppress the remembrance ofjemperor of: the west, and flourished at the 
his uncle’s violent fate, he aspired after albeginning of the 6th century. He was the 
new tithe ; and the submissive senate yielded/friend of Clovis, the first christian king of 
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France, and contributed to his conversion’|Dreading the effects of the Emperor's dis- 
He wrote letters on various subjects, chiefly|pleasure, this: person counterfeited his mas- 
controversial, sermons, and a poem on the/ter’shand, and shewed tothe principal officers 
Mosaic history... His works are published by]a long list containing their names marked 
Simond in 8vo. 16 3. His poems have been/down for death. Without suspecting or ex- 
rinted separately, at Frankfort in 1507, at}amining the fraud, they immediately resolved 
Paris in 1509, and at T.yons in 1536.] to save their own lives by taking that of the 
AvvLErRct. {Under this name are reckoned}Eimperor, They effected their purpose on a 
three nations of Gauj,. The Aulerci Bran-|march between Byzantium and Heraclea.} 
novices, contiguous to the /Edui, and subject} [AuRELIANI. Vid,Genabum.] . 
to them, answering to what is now Morienne} AuRELIuS, emperor of Rome. Vid. An- 
—The Aulerci Cenomani, situate between}tonius Bassianus———Victor, an histoyiain in 
the Sarta or Sarie, and the Ldus twoof the}'he age of Julian, two of whose compositons 
nothern branches of the Liger. Their coun-}are extant, an account of illustrious men, and 
tryis now Mans. The Aulerci Eburones.ja biography of all the Czsarsto Julian. The 
on the left bank of the Sequana or Seine, be-|best editions of Aurelius are the 4to of Art- 
low Lutetia or Paris, answering now to the}zenius. Amst. 1733, and the 8vo of Pitiscus, 
diocese of Hureuzx.] Utr. 696.——Antonius an emperor. Vid. 
ABCLETES, the surname of one of the Ptole-} Antoninus. oe ee 
mean kings, father to Cleopatra. | AUREOLUS, a general who assumed the 
Autis,A. town of Beotia opposite to Chal [purple in the age of Gallienus.” , 
cis on the sea-coast, where all the Greeks} Aurora, a) goddess, daughter Hyperion 
conspired against Troy. ‘They were detain-|and hia or Thea, or according to others, of 
ed there .by contrary winds, by the anger of/Titan and Terra, Some say that Pallas, son 
Diana, whose favourite stag had been killedjof Crius, and brother to Perses, was her 
by Agamemnon To appease the resent, |father ; hence her surname of Pallantias. 
ment ofthe goddess, Agamemnon was oblig-|She married Astrzus, by whom she: had the 
ed to sacrifice his own daughter Iphigenia,}|winds, the stars; &c. Her amours with Titho- 
whom, however, Diana spared, by substitut-jnus and Cephalus are also famous ; by: the 
ingaram. Virg. A4n.4. vy. 26.— Ovid, Afet.|former, she had Memnon and /Emathion, and 
12, v. 9, &e.— Homer. I. 2..v. 03. Phakton by the latter. ; vid. Cephalus and Ti- 
Auton, [a hill of Italy near Tarentum,|thonus.) She had also an intrigue with Orion, 
whose wine equalled the Faleriuian. 2Zorat.|} whom’ she carried tothe island of Delos, where 
2. od..6. v. 18. A valley of Palestine, ex-jhe was killed by Diana’s arrows. Aurora is 
tending along the banks of Jordan, called}generally represented by the poets drawn ina 
also Magnus Campus.———Another in Syria,}rose coloured chariot, and opening with her 
between the ridges of Libanus and Anti-|rosy fingers the gates of the east, pouring the 
Libanus.] Pazes. dew upon the earth, and making the flowers 
AULUS, a prenomen, common among thelgrow. Her chariot is generally drawn. by 
Romans.,——Gellius.. vid. Gellius. white horses, and she is covered with a veil. 
AURELIA LEZ, was enacted [A. U. C.|)Nox and Somnus fly before her, and the con- 
683, and ordained that judices or jurymen|stellations of heaven disappear at her ap- 
should be chosen from the Senators, Equites,|proach. She alwavs sets out before the sun, 
and Tribuni Aérarii.] Another A. U.CJand is the forerunner of his rising. The 
678. -It abrogated a clause of the Lex Cor-|Greeks call her Eds... Homer, Jl. 8, Od. 10, 
nelia, and permitted the tribunes to hold other} Hymn. in Vener —Ovid. Met. 3, 9, 15.-—A- 
offices after the expiration of the tribuneship.|/iol/ad, 1, 3.—Virg. Ain. 6, v. 583.— /arro. de 
AURELIANUS, emperor of Rome after/ LiL. 5, &e—Hesiod. Theog—Hygin. pref 
Flavius Claudius, was austere, and even cruel/fab. ‘ gris) 4) 
in the execution of the laws, and punished] . AuRuNcrI, [a people of Latium, on the coast 
his soldiers with unusual severity. He ren-|towards Campania, south-east of the Volsci.] 
dered himself famous for his military charac-|__Auscr, a people of [Gallia Aquitania, 
ter; and his expedition against Zenobia,|Their capital was Ausci, now Auch on the 
the celebrated queen of Palmyra, gained him| Ger, one of the southern branches of the Ga- 
great honour. He beautified Rome, was/rumna or Garonne.] E ri Lom 
charitable to the poor, and the author off AusER, AusERts, aud Anser, a river of 
many salutary laws He was naturally brave ;|Etruria, which [falls into thesea about 6 miles 
andin all the battles he fought, it is said, he}north of the niouth of the Arnus, It is now 
killed no less than 800 men with his own|the Sercéio.] fyieteeta <a bie 


hand. In his triumph he exhibited tothe} Avson, ason of Ulysses and Calypso, from 
Romans, people of 15 different nations, all of e 


whom the Ausones, a people of Italy. ang le- 
- which he had conquered. He was the first)scended, Rainer J 


emperor who wore adiadem. After aglo-| Ausonra, one of the ancient namesof Italy,’ 
rious reign of six years, as he marched against! which it receive: from Auson theson of Ulys= 
the northern barbarians, he was assassinated|ses__ If Virgil makes Adneas speak of Auso# 
A. D. 275, 29th January. [A conspiracy had/nia, it is by anticipation, Ving, Zin. 3, v. 171s 
been formed against his life by one of his) Decrm, Macnus Ausontus, a poet, bor 
secretaries. who was accused of extortion.lat Botirdeaux in Gaul, in the 4th century.’ 
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He was preceptor to Gratian,son of the em-{where she soon after died. Paws. 1, ¢) 44,— 
peror Valentinian, and made consul by means|Aygin. fab, 1 9— Ovid. Met.8,v.7.0. 
of his pupil. The thanks he returned theem-| [Au rR1G6\Es,a people of Hispamia Tar+ 
-peror Gratian, is one of the bestof his poems,|raconensis among the Cantabri. They oc- 
which were too often hurried for publication,|cupied what is now the eastern half of Za. 
and consequently not perfect He wrote the] Wonéana, the western quarter of Biscay and 
‘consular fasti of Rome, an useful perform-|d/ava, and the north-eastern part of Bur- 
“ance, now lost. His style is. occasionally ob-/gqs.. ‘Their capital was Flaviobriga, now 
scene, [The best editions of Ausonius are,|Purte Gallete, near Bilbou. Mannert, how- 
that of ‘Tollius, Amst. 1761, in 8vo. and thelever, makes it to be Santander.1 
4 Delphini of 1730.] m Avtora, the Eure, a river of Gaul which 
_ AvuspicEs, a sacerdotal order at Rome,|falls into the Seine. 
Nearly the same as the augurs, vid. Augu-} Auxesia and Damta, two virgins who 
res, 4 icame from Crete to Vreezene, where the ins . 
Auster, the wind blowing from.the south,|habitants stoned them to death in a sedition. 
whose breath was pernicious to flowers as/Che Epidaurians raised them statues by or- 
well as to health, He was parent of rain,jder of the oracle, when their country was 
| Wire. Bol. 2, v. 58. vid. Venti. jbecome barren. They were held in great 
AUTOCHTHONES, [anappellation assumedjveneration at Trezene, Herodot. 5, ¢.82.— 
by some nations, and in particular by the!Paus. 2,c. 30, 
Athenians, importing that they sprang from] Axinus, the ancient name of the Euxine 
the soil which they inhabited. The Atheni-jsea, he word signifies inhospitable, which 
ans wore, asemnblematic of this, golden grass-|was highly applicable to the mamers of the 
hoppers in their hair; this insect being sup-jancient inhabitants of the coast. Ovid. 4. 
posed to have the sameorigin, The nameis Trist. 4, v. 56. . 
derived from 2ures ifise, and x27, terra.]. Ax16cHUus, a philosopher, to whom Plato 
AUTOLOLA, a people of Muuritania,” des-|dedicated.a treatise concerning death. 
cended from the Getuli, [They spread} Axion, brother of Alphesiboa, murdered 
themselves over the Atlantic coast of Mau-|Alemzon, his sister’s husband, because he- 
Titania Tingitana. } wished to recover from her a golden neck- 
AuT6L¥cus, a son of Mercury by Chione,|lace. vid. Alcmnzon and Alphesibea. 
a daughter of Dedalion, He was one of the} AxitoTHia,a woman who regularly went 
Argonauts. His cratt as a thief has beenjina man’s dress to hear the lectures of Plato. 
greatly celebrated. He stole the flocks of} Axius [the largest river in Macedonia, 
his neighbours, and mingled them with his rising in the cham ot Mount Scardius, and 
own, er he had changed their marks. Hejaiter a course of 80 miles, forming an exten- 
 didthe same to Sisyphus son of Aplus; butisive lake near its mouth. It falis into the 
Sisyphus was as crafty as Autolycus, and he|Sinus Thermaicus, and is now the Vardari.| 
knew his own oxen by a mark which hehad} Axo6na, a river of Belgic Gaul, which 
made under their fect. Autolycus was solfalls into the Seine below Paris. [now the 
pleased with the artifice of Sisyphus, that he} disne ] ee 
immediately formed an intimacy with him,) AxuR,a surname of Jupiter. [vid. Anxur} 
_and even permitted him freely to enjoy the; Azan, A son of Arcas, king of Arcadia, 
company of his daughter Anticlea, who be- by Erato, one of the Dryade. He divided 
came pregnant of Ulysses, and was soon af-jhis father’s kingdom with his brothers Aphi- 
‘ter married to Luertes. vid. Sisyphus, Laer-idas and Elatus, and. called his share Aza- 
tes. Hygin, fab. 200, &c. Ovid. Met. 1, fab.nia. Phere was in Azania a fountain called 
8.—Afollod. 1,—Homer. Od. 14, Chtorius, whose waters gave. a dislike for 
AUTOMEDON, 2 son of. Dioreus, who weit! wine to those: who drank them, Vitruv. 8, 
to the Trojan war with ten ships. He wasc.3.—OQvid, Mut. i5, v. $22.—Paus. 8, c. 4, 
_ the charioteer of Achilles, after whose death —-~,a part of the coast of Ethiopia, on the 
‘he served Pyrrhus in the same capacity. Mare Erythreum. Now, the coast of djan.} 
Homer. 11.9, 15, &c.—Virg, Ain. 2, v.477. | Aziris, a piace of Libya, surrounded on 
| AuTOMENES, one of the Heraclidez, king both sides by delightful hills covered. with | 


magistrates, called prytanes, were chosen at|built'a town, [previous to founding Cyrene.] 
Corinth, and their power continued 90 years, Herodot. 4, c. 157. i 
till Cy selus, and his son Periander made; Azorus, [a celebrated sea~port of Pho- 
themselves absolute. nicia, north-east of Ascalon, It was fortified 
AvutTonég, a daughter of Cadmus, who|by the Egyptians as a barrier against the 
married Aristzus, by whoinshe had Actzon,|Assyrians, and, according. to Herodotus, 
often called Autoneius heros. Lhe death of|stood a siege of 29 years, about B.C, 631, 
her son (vid. Actzon) was so painful to her,|[t is now Aefdod.| ; 
that she retired from Beotia to Megara,| 


a 
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of Corinth. At his death, B.C. 779, annual trees, and watered by a river; where Battus 
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BaBILus, an astrologer in Nero’s age, who|[wheré were kept the Treasures of Tigra- 
told the emperor to avert the danger which|nes and Artabanus.] Strad. 11. i! 
seemed to hang upon his head, from the ap- Cl ‘ 
pearance of an hairy comet, by putting all 
the leading men of Rome to death. His 
advice was faithfully followed. Sweton. in 
WNer.c. 36. +” the Greeks. vid. Dionysia. 

BaBYLon, a Celebrated city, the capital] BaccuanTES, priestesses of Bacchus, who 
of the Assyrian empire, on the banks of thejare represented at the celebration of the or- 
Euphrates. It had 100 brazen gates ; andigies almost naked, with garlands of ivy, with 
its walls, which were cemented with bitu-jq thyrsus and dishevelled hair. Their looks 
men, and greatly enlarged and embellishedjare wild, and they utter dreadful sounds, and 
by the activity of Semiramis, [were in com-|clash different musical instruments together. 
ES 60 miles or 480 stadia, in thickness 87|/They are also called Thyades and Mznades. 
eet, in height 35 feet. “They were built of] Ovid. Met. 6, v. 592.—Horat. 3, od. 25.— 
bricks, and surrounded on_the outside witha Profiert. *, el. 21.—Lucan. 1, yv. 674. 
vast ditch. The whole number of streets}’ Baccu1Xp., a Corinthian family descend- 

- was 50, the city being laid out in the form ofjed from Bacchia, daughter of Dionysius. In 
‘a square, and from the 5 gates on each side|their nocturnal orgies, they, as some report, 
of it, as many streets cutting each other at!tore to pieces Actzon, son of Melissus, which 
right angles. There were also four half/so enraged the father, that before the altar 
streets, round the four sides of the city, next/he entreated the Corinthians to revenge the 
the walls, each of them 200 feet wide, the}/death of his son, and immediately threw 
rest being about 150 feet. Each side of the/himself into the sea. Upon this the Bacchi- 
square which formed the city was 16 miles./adz were banished, and went to settle in Si- 
Babylon however was greater in appearance|cily; be tween Pachynum and Pelorus. Ovid. 
than reality, nearly one half of the city be-| Met. 5’ v. 407.—Strab. 8. 
ing taken up in gardens” and cultivated] Baccnts or BALus, king of Corinth, suc- 
grounds. It was founded, as some say, by}ccededhis father Prumnides. His successors 
Semiramis, and according to others, by Be-}were always called Bacchide, in remem- 
lus, who is thought by many to have been the|/brance of the equity and’ moderation of his 
same with Nimrod.] It was taken by Cy-jreign. The Bacchidz increased so much, 
rus, B. C. 53. , after he had drained the wa-|that they chose one of their number to pre- 
ters of the Euphrates into a new channel,|side among them with regal authority, and it 
and marched his troops by night into: the|is said that the sovereign power continued in 
town, through the dried bed; and it is saiditheir hands near 200 years. Cypselus over- 
_that the fate of the extensive capital was un-|turned this institution by making himself ab= 
known to the inhabitants of the distant sub-|solute. Strab. 8.—Paus. 2, c. 4.——Herodot. 
urbs till late in the evening. [It is memo-}5, c. 92, Ovid. Met. 5, v. 407. ; 
rable for the death of Alexander the Great,|’ Baccuium, a small islandin the #gean 
April 21, B. C. 323.] Its greatness was so/sea, opposite [Phocza, and nearthe entrance 
reduced in succeeding ages, according tolof the Smyrneus Sinus.] Pin. 5, c. 3. 
Pliny’s observations, that in his time it was}. Baccuivs and BrrHus, two celebrated | 
but a desolate wilderness, and at present the}gladiators of equal age and strength; [ who, 
place where it stood is unknown to travel-|after conquering many competitors, engaged 
lers. The inhabitants were early acquaint-|with each other and died of mutual wounds, } 
ed with astrology. [A few vestiges of this}whence the proverb to express equality, 
famous city remain at a town called Ai/'ah| Bithus contra Bacchium.  Sueton.in Aug. 
or Elugo, about 47 miles south of Bagdad |— Horaz. 1, Sat.7, v. 20. 
‘The causes of the decline of Babylon may} Baccuus was son of Jupiter and Semele, 
be seen under Seleucia.) Plin. 6, c. 26.—He-}the daughter of Cadmus. After she had en- 
rodot.1, 2. 3-—~—Jusin. 1, &c—Diod. 2.—j\joyed the company of Jupiter, Semcle was 
Xenofih. Cyrop. , &c—Profiert. ., el. 11, v.\deceived, and perished by the artifice of Ju- 
21—Ovid. Met. 4, fab, 2.—Martial. 9, ep.ino. This goddess, always jealous of her. 
Bers {here was alsoa city of the same|/husband’s amours, assumed the shape of Be- 
name in Egypt [north of Memphis, supposed|roe, Semele’s nurse, and persuaded Semele 
to have been founded by the Persians during/that the lover whom she entertained was nat 
this invasion of Cambyses. A quarter, re-/Jupiter, but a false lover, and that to prove 
taining the name of Badbouwl, or Babilon, injhis divinity she ought to beg of him, if he 
the town of Old Cairo, marks its position.] _ {really were Jupiter, to come to her bed with 
BasyLonta,a large province of Assyria,/the same majesty as he courted the embraces’ 
of which Babylon was the capital. The in-jof Juno. The artifice succeeded, and when 
habitants shook off the Assyrian yoke, and/Jupiter promised his mistress whatever she 
afterwards became very powerful.—The sur-|asked, Semele required him to visit her with 
name of Seleucia, which rose from the ruins/all the divinity of a god. ‘Jupiter was una- 
_of Babylon, under the successors of Alexan-|ble to violate his oath, and Semele unwilling 
der. Plin. 6, c. 26. $ _ {to retract it ; therefore, as she was a mor- 
BasyrsA, a fortified castle near Artaxataital, and unable to bear the majesty of Jup- ; 
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Baccua, the priestesses of Bacchus. Paus- 
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BaccHANALta, festivals in honour of Bac- 

chus at Rome, the same as the Dionysia of 
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‘ger, she was consumed, and reduced to ash-| punishing all want ot respect to his divinity ; 


es, The child, of which she had been preg-|and the punishment he inflicted on Pentheus, 
nant for seven months, was with difficulty; Agave, Lycurgus, &c. is well known. He 
saved;from the flames, and put in his father’s|has received the namesof Liber, Bromius, Ly- 
thigh, where he remained the full time he na-|zus, Evan, Thyonzus, Psilas, &c. which are 


_ turally was te have been in his mother’s|partly derived from the places:where he re- 
Womb. From this circumstance Bacchus|ceived adoration, or from the ceremonies ob- 


has been called Bimater. According to|served in his festivals, As he was the god of 


- some, Dirce, a nymph of the Achelous, sav-jvintage, of wine, and of drinkers, he is gene- 


ed him from the fames. There are differentjrally represented crowned with vine and ivy 
traditions concerning the manner of his edu-jleaves, with a thyrsus inhishand. His figure - 
cation. Ovid says, that after his birth, helis that of an effeminate young man, to denote 
was brought up by his aunt Ino, and after-|the joys which commonly prevail at feasts ; 
wards intrusted to the care of the nymphsland sometimes that of an old man, to teach 
of Nysa. Lucian supposes, that Mercuryjus that wine taken immoderatély will ener- 
carried him, as soon as born, to the nymphsj|vate us, consume our health, render us loqua- 
of Nysa; and Apollonius says, that he wasjcious and childish like old men, and unable to 
carried by Mercury to a nymph in the island|keep secrets. ‘Che panther is sacred to him, 


_ of Eubcea, whence he was driven by the pow-|because he went in his expedition covered 


er of Juno, who was the chief deity of the/with the skin of that beast. The magpye is 
place. Some support, that Naxus can boastjalso his favourite bird, because in triumphs 
of the place of his education, under the|people were permittted to speak with bold- 
nymphs Philia, Coronis, and Clyda. Pausa-|ness and liberty. Bacchus is sometimes re- 
nias relates a tradition which prevailed in|presented like an infant, holding a thyrsus and 
the town of Brasiz in Peloponnessus; and|clusters of grapes with ahorn. He often ap- 
accordingly mentions, that Cadmus, as soon|pears naked, and riding upon the shoulders of 
as he heard of his daugliter’s amours, shut|Pan, or in the arms of Silenus, who was his 
her up, with her child lately born, in a cof-|foster-father. He also sits upon a celestial — 
fer, and exposed them on the sea. The cof-|globe, bespangled with stars, and is then the 
fer was carried safe by the waves to the/same asthe sun, or Osiris of Egypt. The 
coast of Brasiz ; but Semele was found dead, |festivals of Bacchus, generally called Orgies, 
and the child alive. Semele was honoured|Bacchanalia, or Dionysia, were introduced in- 
with a magnificent funeral, and Bacchus pro-|to Greece from Egypt by Danaus and his 
perly educated. This diversity of opinions}daughters.. The infamous debaucheries which 
shows that there were many of the samejarose from the celebration of these festivals 
name. Diodorusspeaks of three, and Cicerolare well, known. vid. Dionysia. _ The 
of a greater number but among them all,Jamours of Bacchus are not numerous. He 
the son of Jupiter and Semele seems to have|married Ariadne, after she had been forsaken 
obtained the merit of the rest. Bacchus is|by Theseus in the island of Naxes; and by 
the Osiris of the Egyptians, and his historyjher he had many children, among whom 
is drawn from the Egyptian traditions con-|were Ceranus, Thoas, Gnopion, Tauropolis, 
cerning that ancient king. Bacchus assisted}&c. According to some, he was the father of 
the gods in their wars against the giants, andj Hymenzus, whom the Athenians made the 
was cut to picces; but the son of Semele|god of marriage. ‘The Egyptians sacrificed 
‘was not then born ; this tradition therefore is|pigs to him, before the doors of their houses. 
taken from the history of Osiris, who was/The fir-tree the yew-tree, the fig-tree, the 
killed by his brother ‘Typhon, and the wor-|ivy, and the vine, were sacred to him; and 
ship of Osiris has been introduced by Or-|the goat was generally sacrificed to him on 
pheus into Greece, under’ the name of Bac-jaccount of the great propensity of that ani- 
chus. In his youth he was taken asleep in the} mal to destroy the vine. According to Pliny, 


island of Naxos, and carried away by some}he was the first. who ever wore a crown. 


mariners whom he changed into dolphins, ex-|His beauty is compared to that of Apollo, 
cept the pilot, who had expressed some con-jand, like him, he is represented with fine 
cern at his misfortune. His expedition into|hair loosely flowing down his shoulders, and 
the east is most celebrated. He marched atjhe is said to possess eternal youth. Someé-— 
the head of an army composed of men, as|times he has horns, either because he taught 
well as of women, all inspired with divine|the cultivation of the earth with oxen, or be- 
fury, and armed with thyrsuses, cymbals, and|cause Jupiter, his father, appeared to him in 
other-musical instruments. The leader was|the deserts of Libya under the shape of a 
drawn ina chariot by a lion and a tiger, and|ram, and supplied his thirsty army with was 
was accompanied by Pan and Silenus, and/ter. Bacchus went down to hell to recover 
all the satyrs. His conquests were easy, and|his mother, whom Jupiter willingly made 2 


“without bloodshed ; the people easily submit-|Zoddess, under the name of Thyone. The 
‘ted, and gratefully elevated to the rank of ajthree persons of the name of Bacchus, which 


god the hero who taught them the use of the|Diodorus mentions, are, the- one who cou- 
vine, the cultivation of the earth, and the|quered the Indies, and is surnamed the 


‘manner of making honey, Amidst his bene-|bearded Bacchus ; a son of Jupiter and Pro- 


volence to mankind, he was relentless in}serpine, who was represented with horns, 
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-and the son of Jupiter and Semele, called the|4 pretors every other year. Liv. 40.—~ 
Bacchus of Thebes. Those mentioned by|Another law by M. Bzbius a tribune of the 
Cicero are, a son of Proserpine ; a son of|people, which forbade the division of the 
Nisus, who built Nysa; a son of Caprius,{lands, whilst it substituted a yearly tax to he 
who reigned in the Indies; a son of Jupiter/paid by the possessors, and to divided 
and the moon; and ason of T’hyone and Ni-jamong the people. 4fpian. 1. > ee 
sus. Cic, de Nat. D. 2 and 3—Paus, 2,c.| [B#rica, vid. Hispania.] 
22, 37, 1.3, ¢.24, 1. 5, c. 19, &&—Herodot. 1,) B#TIs, a river of Spain, from which a part 
€. 150, 1.2, ¢. 42,.48, 49. Plut. in Isid. &F\of the country has received the name of Be- 
Osir.—Diad. 1, 3, &e.— Orpheus in Dionys—\tica. [Its sources were surrounded by the 
Apollod. i, c, 9, 1.3, c. 4, &c.— Ovid. Met. 3,/chain of Mons Orospeda. At its mouth was 
fab. 3, &c. Amor. 3,1.-3. Fast, 3, v. 715,—)the island of Tartessus, the name of which 
HHiygin. fab, 155, ‘67, &c.— Plin. 7, c..56, 1. 8,| was anciently also applied to the river, pre- 


c. 2,1. 36, c. 5—Homer. 1. 6.—Lact. de fals.|vious to that of Betis. . Che inhabitants af 


Rel. 1, c. 22.—Virg. G. 2, &c.—Euripid in|the country called this river Cirtium and 
Bacch.—Lucian. de Sacrific. de Baccho. in|Certis, and the Arabians Ciritus, derived, as 
dial, Doer—Oppian. in Cyneg.—Philostrat.|is supposed, from the oriental term Kiriath, a 
1, Icon. c.50.-—Senec..in Chor. idifi—Mar-|town, and denoting the river of towns, from 
tial, 8, ep. 27,1. 14, ep. 1U7. the great number of those which it watered. 
BaccHyLibEs, a lyric poet of Cos, nephew|!ts modern name Guadalguiver, is a corrup- 
to Simonides, who, like Pindar, wrote the}tion from the Mourish Wadi-al-Xibir, or 
praises of Hiero, Some of his verses have|the Great River.]} 
been preserved. [He is reckoned the last off [BacisTANa, a town of Media, south-west 
the nine lyric poets of Greece. Horace isjof Ecbatana, at the foot of the mountains 
said to have imitated him in some of his}where the Gyndes rises. Here was an an- 
pieces, particularly in the 15th Ode of the ist}cient monument supposed to be that of Semi- 
Book. He flourished B. C. 452.] ramis.] : 
BacEwis, a wood in Germany, [generally] Bacoas and BacOsas, an Egyptian eunuch 
supposed to be a -part of the Hercynia Silva,|in the court of Artaxerxes Ochus, so power- 
and to have been situate in the vicinity of the/ful that nothing could be done without his 
Fulda or Vol, which flows into the Visurgis,]/consent. He led some troops against the 
Ces. Bell. Gall. 6, c.10. Jews, and profaned their temple. He pois- 


Bacts, a famous, soothsayer of Beotia.Joned Ochus, gave his flesh to cats, and made 


Cic. 1, de Div. c, 34, knife-handles with his bones, because he had 

Bactra (oruwm,) now Balk, the capital of}killed the god Apis. He placed on the throne 
Bactriana, on the river Bactrus-in Asia. [It}Arses, the youngest of the slaughtered 
was called likewise, Zariaspa, a name which|prince’s children, and afterwards put him to 
Strabo also applies to the river on which it]death, He was at last killed, B.C. 335, by 
was situate.} Virg. G. 2, v.138.—Sirad. 2. |Darius [Codomanus,] whom, after raising to 

Bacrria or Bacrriana, {a country of|the crown, he had attempted to poison. 
sia, bounded by Aria on the west, the moun-| Diod. 16 and 17. 
tans of Paropamisus on the south’; the/ed by Alexander. Curt. 10. c, 1.—Plut. ir 
Emodi montes on the east ; and Sogdiana on} d/lex.——The name of Bagoas occurs, very 


Another, greatly esteem- — 


the north. It derived its name from the|frequently in the Persian history ; and it — 


river Bactrus. The Bactrians were reckon-|seems ‘that most of the eunuchs of the mo- 


either among themselves or their neighbours,|that appellation. y 7 

They were enemies to every kind of luxury.| BaGRADA, now Megerda, a river of Africa 
Their old people they exposed after a certain|[flowing between Utica and Carthage, in for- 
age, to fierce mastiffs, which they kept for}mer days, though at present their situation as 
that purpose, and called sepulchral dogs.]]regards it is materially altered. It makes en- 


s 


ed good soldiers, and were always at warjnarchs of Persia were generally known by © 


They were conquered by Alexander the}/croachments on the sea like the Nile, and _ 


Great. Curt. 4,c. 6, &c. Plin. 6, c. 23.—|hence its ancient mouth is now circumscribed 


flerodot. 1.and 3. by mud, and become a large navigable pond. - 
Bacrrus, [a river of Bactria, whence the}vid. Carthago and Utica.| Slim. 8, c. , 


country received its ancient nae, It flowed] 14. ; 
by the capital, and is supposed to be the De-| Batra, acity of Campania, [on asmall tf 


hash.) Lucan, 3, v. 267. west of Neapolis, and opposite to Puteoli,) — 


Bacunrtivus, a river of Pannonia, which|near the sea, founded by Baius, one of the 
falls into the Save, [in the immediate vicinity |companions of Ulysses. It was famous for 
_of Sirmium. It is now the Bosszt.] its delightful situation and baths, where many 

_Bapta, a town of ; Hispania Betica, sup-|of the Roman senators had country-houses, 


posed to be the present Badajoz.]  Val.\Its ancient grandeur, however, has now dis~ 


Maz. 3, ¢. 7. appeared, and Baiz, with its magnificent vil- 
BADUHENNA, [Lucus,] a plese in thellas, has yielded to the tremendous earth- 


country of the Frisii, where 90U 
killed... Tacit. 4, Ann. c. 73. [Even in its ruined state, however, Baix 


BRIA LEX Was enacted for the election of|presents many beautiful and striking objects, — 


M2 


A xe 


omans were|quakes which afflict and convulse Italy. 


: 


; 


won 


BA BA 
Itis now Baia.) Martial. 14, ep. 81—Horat.|empioyed 40,000 {christian ciel ys in builditig 
1, ep- 1.—Strao. 5. oy his baths, and when they were finished, de- 
Bata, a surname of Alexander king of/stroyed the workmen. Alexander Severus 
Syria. Justin. 35, c. 1. first permitted the people to use them in the 
BaLanEa, [a town of Syria, north of Ara-Inight, and he himself often bathed with the 
dus, now Jelnias.} Plin. 5,c. 20. common people. For some time both sexes 
C. BavBILius, a learned and benevolent/bathed promiscuously and without shame, 
man, governor of Egypt, of which he wrotejand the edicts of the emperors proved abor- 
‘the history, under Nero. Tacit. Ann. 13, ¢.|tive for a while in abolishing that indecent cus- 
a tom, which gradually destroyed the morals 
Baxpinus, a Roman, who, after govern-lof the people. ‘They generally read in bath- 
ing provinces with credit and honour, assasi-/ing, and we find many cempositions written 
nated the Gordians, and seized the purple.jin the midst of this luxurious enjoyment. 
He was some time after murdered by his} Bantta, now St, Marie de Vanze, a town 
soldiers, A. D, 238. of Apulia, [south-east of Venusia.] | Horar. 
BaLBus, a mountain of Africa, [between|3, od. 4, v. 15. 
the town of Clupea and the sea, ] famous for} L. Banrius,a gallant youth of Nola, whom 
the retreat of Masinissa, after he had fought] Annibal found, after the battle of Canna, al- 
a battle against Syphax, most dead amongst the heap of slain. He 
BALEAREs, [a name applied anciently tolwas sent back home with great humanity, 
the islands of Majorca and Minorca, off the!upon which he resolved to betray his coun- 
coast of Spain,] The word is derived from|try toso generous anenemy. Marcellus the 
Carasiy 60 throw, because the inhabitants were Roman general heard of -it, {and so wrought 
expert archers and slingers, besides great pi-|upon Bantius by his courtesy and kindness, | 
rates. We are told by Florus, that the/that he continued firm and faithful to the in- 
mothers. never gave their children breakfast!terest of Rome. Ziv. 28, c.15 
until they had struck with an arrow acer-| BaprTa, the priests of Cotytto, the goddess 
tain mark in a tree. [The Greeks calledjof lasciviousness and debauchery at Athens. 
them Gymnesiz, either because, according to|/Her festivals were celebrated in the night 
Diodorus, the inhabitants were zu¢var, naked,|[with great obscenity.] “The name is deriv- 
in summer, or because, according to Hesychi-/ed from ¢zrrav to wash, because the priests 
us, they went to battle, armed only with ajbathed themselves in the most effeminate 
sling. They were reduced by Metellus, hence/manner. Juv. 2, v. 91———-A comedy of 
surnamed Balearicus, A. U. C. 631. By|Eupolis, in which women are’ introduced 
many, Ebusus, now Jvica, is ranked with the/dancing on the stage, with all the indecent 


Baleares, according to the authority of Vi- 
truvius. The larger of these islands was 
called Balearis Major, hence Majorca, and 
the smaller, Balearis Minor, hence AZinorca. 
Im the former was Palma, which still retains 
thename. In the latter was Portus Magonis, 
so called by the Carthaginians from Mago, 
one of their generals, now slightly corrupted 
into Port Mahon.] Strab. 14.—flor. 3, c. 8. 
—Diod. 5. 

BaLNre& (baths) were very numerous at 
Rome, private as well as public. In the an- 
cient times simplicity was observed, but in 
the age of the emperors they became expen- 
sive ; they were used after walking, exercise, 
or labour, and were deemed more necessary 
than luxurious. Under the emperors it be- 
came so fashionable to bathe, that without 
this the meanest of the people seemed to be 
deprived of one of the necessaries of life, 
There were certain hours. of the day appoint- 


gestures of common prostitutes. 
BARATHRUM, a deep and [noisome pit] at 
Athens, where criminals were thrown — [It 
had sharp, spikes at the top to prevent es~ 
cape, and others at the bottom to pierce and 
lacerate the offender.] ‘The word is ap- 
plied to the infernal regions by Vad. Lace. 2, 


ly. 86 and 192. 


BarBXRI, aname originally applied tothose 
who spoke inelegantly, or with harshness and 
difficulty. The Greeks generally called al) 
nations, except their own, by the name of 
barbarians. [The term isderived by Damm 
from Bzéey, but with the e inserted, and the 
initial consonant repeated, in order to express 
to the ear the harsh pronunciation of a foreign- 
er. The word signified in general with the 
Greeks no more than foreigner, and did not 
carry that odium with it which it does 
now.] ey! 

Barsxrtia, [the name given in the Peri- 


ed for bathing, and a small piece of money ad-|plus of the Erythrian Sea, to a part of the 
mitted the poorest as well as the most opu-|coast of Atrica, now 4jan. It was otherwise 
lent. In the baths there were separate apart-|called Azania.] ; 

ments for the people to dress and to undress ;} BARBOSTHENES, a mountain of Peloponne- 
and, after they had bathed, they commonly|sus, 10 miles from Sparta. Liv. 25, c. 27. 
covered themselves, and the hair waspluck-|_ Barca, or Bakcita:, a warlike nation of 
_ed out of the skin, and the body rubbed over| Africa, near Carthage. Virg. Alm. 4, v. 43. 
with a pumice stone, and perfumed toren-| Banrce, the nurse of Sichxus, Virg. in, 
der it smooth and fair. ‘The Roman empe-|4, v. 634——[A city of Cyrene in Africa, 
rors generally built baths, and all endeavour-|Its true position is involved in a great deal of 
ed to eclipse each other in the magnificence/doubt, According to Strabo and Pliny it 


of the building, [t is said,.that Dioclesian!stood on the spot where Ptolemais was after- 
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a 


v be ne oy 
BA BA 


wards built, but Scylax and Ptolemy are of ifices. Zucit. 2, Hist. c. 87~Sueton. én Vesfis 


a different opinion. D’Anville places it south|7. 


of Ptolemais. The city probably stood in-| BAstLip6TXmos, the ancient name of the 
land, and had a porton the coast. D’An-|Eurotas, [signifying the king of rivers.’ The 


ville makes it to be the modern’ Barea, Ac-|Eurotas is now called the Vasiifotamo.} 
cording to Herodotus, it was founded by the| Strad. 6. 


The name however shows it to be of Pheeni-|selus, near the river Alpheus. Paus. 8, ¢. 
cjan origin.} 29 if 


~ 


brothers of Arcesilaus $d. king of Cyrene} BasYxts, a city of Arcadia, built by Cyp- ~ 


7 


> 


; 


Barcua, a-surname of a noble family at}, Basizivs, a celebrated bishop of Africa, i? 


Carthage, of which Annibal and Hamilcar|(born in Cappadocia in Asia Minor,} very 
were descended. By means of their bribes|animated against the Arians, whose tenets’ 


and influence, they excited agreat faction,jand doctrines he refuted with warmth, but 
which is celebrated in the annals of Carthage/great ability. He was eloquent as well.as _ 
by the name of the Barchinian faction, and at|ingenious, and possessed ofall those qualities 


last raised themselves to power, and to the|which constitute the persuasive orator, and 
independent disposal of all the offices of trust|the elegant writer. Erasmus has placed 


or emolument in the state. Liv. 21, c. 2}him in the number of the greatest orators of — 


and9. ° antiquity. He died in his 51st year, A.D, 


By Barpi,a celebrated sacerdotal orderamong|379. The latest edition of his works is that 
the ancient Gauls, who praised their heroes, |of the Benedictines, [3 vols, folio, Paris. 1721. 
and published their fame in their verses, or{-30. 
on musical instruments. They were soes-jed by Epiphanius among the chief of the 
teemed and respected by the people, that, at/Semi-Arians. He died at the end of Iovian’s 
their sight, two armies who were engaged in|reign.] 
battle laid down their arms, and submitted} BassXREus, a surname of Bacchus, from 
to their orders. They censured, as well asthe dress or long robe, called Bassaris, which 
commended the behaviour of the people.jhis priests wore. Horat. 1, od. 18. 
Lucan. 1, v. 447.—Strab. 4,—Marcell. 15,) BassXRIp£Es,a name given to the votaries 


Cc. 24. of Bacchus, and to.Agave by Persius, which ~ 


_. Barpyttis, an Illyrian prince, whose|seems derived from Bussara, a town of Libya 
daughter Bircenna married king Pyrrhus./sacred to the god, or from a particular dress. 


Another, a bishop of Ancyra, rank- 4 


Plut.in Pyrrh. worn by his priestesses, and so called by the. : 


BaRGusirt, a people of Spain, [towardsthe|Thracians. Persius, i, v. 101. 
Pyrenees, above the Iberus.] Ziv. 21, c.19.| Bassus Auripius, an historian in the age. 
BaRISSES, one of the seven Conspirators}of Augustus, who wrote on the Germanic 
against the usurper Smerdis. Ctesias. war, Quintil. 10, c. 1——Casius, a lyric 
Barium, a town of Apulia, on the Adriatic, |poet in Nero’s age, to whom Persius address- 
fin the district of Peucetia,] now called Bari,|ed his 6th satire, Some of his verses are ex- 
andremarkable for its fine fish. oraz. 1,|tant. Julius, an orator in the reign of Au- 


Sat. 5, v. 97. gustus, some of whose orations have been — 


BARSINE and BaRsENE, a daughter of Da-|preserved by Seneca. 


™ 


rius, who married Alexander, by whom she} Bastarna, [a people who first inhabited 


had ason called Hercules.. Cassander or-|that part of European Sarmatia, which cor-— 


dered her and her child to be put to death,/responds with a part of Poland and Prussia, 
Justin. 13, c. 2,1. 15, c. 2—Arrian. and who afterwards established themselves _ 


BASILIA, [an island famous for its amber,|in the south, to the left and right of the Ty- 
in the northern ocean. It is supposed byjras. They are supposed to have been the. 
Mannert to have been the southern extremi-|ancestors of the Russians and Sclavonians.}.- , 
ty of Sweden, mistaken by the ancients for} BatTAvi, a people of Germany, who in- 


an island, on account of their ignorance of the|habited that part of the continent known un=. — 


country to the north. vid. Abalus——-A/der the modern name of [the United Provin- 


city onthe Rhenus, in the territory of the|ces, or Holland from | its being the largest of i 


Rauraci, now Basle. Itappears tohavebeen|them. But the modern is considerably lay- — 
originally an insignificant fortress, and to have|ger than the ancient country.] It was called by 


- 


increased in the course of time to.a large ci-|the ancients Batavorum insula. Liv. 4, ¢, 
ty. By the writers of the middie ages it is}15—Zucan. 1, v. 431. ; 


called Basula.1 Batuos, [a town of Arcadia, near the AR pe 


BasiLipa, European Sarmatians, descend-|pheus.] 


4 


F 


ed from Hercules and Echidna. Mela, 2,| BaTHYCLEs, a celebrated artist of Magne- if 


G lina sia. Puus.'S, c. 9. 


BasiLtpzs, the father of Herodotus, who| BaTHYLLUS, a youth of Samos. Horat. 
with others, attempted to destroy Strattes,jep. 14, v. 9——The poet who claimed as his 


: 
‘ 


tyrant of Chios. erodot. 8, c. 132.———A]own. Virgil’s distich, MVocte pluit totd, &ce, 


mily who held an oligarchical power at/bore also the same name-——-A fountain of 


Brythra. Strab. 14——A priest of mount|Arcadia. Paus. 8, c. 31. 


Carmel, who. foretold many momentous} Baton, of Sinope, wrote commentaries on — 


events to Vespasian, when he offered sacri-'the Persian affairs, Strad, 12) _- 
4, : 


BE BE 
_ BATBACHOMYOMACHIA, & poem, describ-'tie of the Cestus. The Argonauts touched on 
ing a fight between frogs and mice, written their coast in their expedition to Colchis, 
by Homer, which has been printed sometimes .4fodlod. 1.—Strab. 7 and 12, ish 
separately from thell iad or Odyssey, [Whe- | Besrycta, an ancient name of. Bithynia 
ther Homer wrote this poem, ornot, is far from [the Bebryces who settled there, after 
from being a settled point among modern cri~-passing from Europe.] Strab13.—Virg. Zin, 
cics. The best editions of it are that by Ernesti. 5, v. 373. 
the works of Homer, 5 vols, 8vo, Lips, 1759, [BrEpRIXcuM, a small town of Italy, be- 
reprinted at Glasgow, 1814; and that of Mat-'tween Mantua and Cremona ; according to 
shiz, Lips. 1805, in 8vo. ‘There is also the,Cluvier, the modern. Cazneto, a large village 
adition of Maittaire, 8vo Lond, 1721.] (on the left of the Og/io. : D’Anville, however, 
_ BATTIADES, a patronymic of Callimachus, makes it to correspond with the modern Civi-_ 
rom his father Battus. Ovid. in Ibin. v.53, dala, on the right side of that river. This 
——A name given to the people of Cyrene place was famous for two battles. fought 
irom king Battus. Ital. 3, v.. 253. _~ jwithin a month of each other. In the first, 
Batrus Ist, a Lacedemonian who built, Otho was defeated by the generals of Vitel. 
the town of Cyrene, B. C. 630, with a colony jlius, and in the second, Vitellius by Vespa- 
‘vom the island of Thera, He was son ofjsian. A D.69.] 
?olymnestus and Phronime, and reigned in| BELENUus, a divinity of the Gauls, the same 
‘he town he had founded, and after death re jas the Apollo of the Greeks, and the Orus of 
seived divine honours, The difficulty with|the Egyptians. 
which he spoke first procured him the name} BELEPHANTES, a Chaldean, who, from his 
f Battus, Herodot, 4,c, 155, &c,—Paus,|knowledge of astronomy, told Alexander that 
(0, c..25. The 2d of that name was grand |his entering Babylon would be attended with. 
‘on to Battus Ist, by Arcesilaus. He sue-|fatal consequences to him... Diod. 17. 
eded his father on the throne of Cyrene,| BELEsIs, a priest of Babylon, who told 
und was surnamed Felix, and died 554 B. C,|Arbaces governor of Media, that he should 
Ferodot, 4, c. 159, &c._—A shepherd of Py-|reign one day in the place of Sardanapalus.. 
0s, who promised Mercury that he would not|His prophecy was verified, and he was re= 
iscover his having stolen the flocks of Adme-|warded by the new king with the govern- 
es, which Apollo tended. He violated his|ment of Babylon, B. C. 26, Diod. 2. : 
eromise and was turned into a pumice stone.|} BELG#, a warlike people of ancient Gaul, 
‘Ovid. Met. 2, v' 02. separated from the Celtz by the rivers Ma- 
Bauso, a woman who received Ceres|trona and Sequana. {Inthe new division of 
vhen she sought her daughter all over the/Gallia made by Augustus, whose object: was 
vorld, and gave her some water to quench|to render the provinces more equal in extert, 
Aer thirst. — Ovid. Mt. 5, fab. 7. the countries of the Helvetii and Sequani,- 
| Baucts, an old woman of Phrygia, who,/|which till that time were included in Gallia 
vith her husband Philemon, lived in a small |Celtica, were added to Gallia Belgica,—The 
ottage, in a penurious manner, when Jupi-|Belge were of German, extraction, and, ac- 
erand Mercury travelled in disguise overjcording to Cesar, the most warlike of the 
sia. The gods came to the cottage, where/Gauls.} Cas.de. Bell. Gall. 1 and 2. ‘ 
hey received the best things it afforded; and| BrLGica, one of the provinces of Gaul 
‘upiter was so pleased with their hospitality,/near the Rhine. [vid, Gallia.] 
at he metamorphosed their dwelling into a] ~BrLGium,[acanton of Gallia Belgica, from» 
magnificent temple of which Baucis, and her|which it is distinguished by Cesar, ( B. G. 5, 
usband were made priests. After they hadjc. 24, asa part fromthe whole, and to which 
ved happy to an extreme old age, they died|he assigns the Bellovaci, to whom Hirtius 
oth at the same hour, according totheir re-jadds the Atrebates. As the Ambiani were 
juest to Jupiter, that one might not have the/situated between the other two, they must 
orrow of following the other to the grave.jalso be included. These. three tribes were 
“heir bodies were changed into trees before|the genuine Belge.] Ces. Bell. Gall. 5,c. 2, 
e doors of the temple. Ovid. Met. 8,v.| BELIoES, aname applied to Palamedes, as 
131, &c. desended from Belus. Virg. Zin. 2, v. 82. 
- Baviws and Mzvivs, two stupid and ma-|_ BELisama, the name of Minerva among. 
-volent poets in the age of Augustus, who at-|the Gauls, signifying gueen of hea aCe, 
acked the superior talents of the contempo-|Bed/. Gall. 6. al 
ary writers. Virg. Eel 3. BELISARIUS, a Celebrated general, who, in 
BEBRYGE, a daughter of Danaus, who isla degenerate and an effeminate age, in the’ 
sid to have spared. her husband. , Most au-{reign of Justinianemperor of Constantinople, 
ors, however, attribute that character of|renewed all the glorious victories, battles, and 
manity to Hypermnestra. vid. Danaides. |triumphs, which had rendered the first Ro- 
Besryces and Besry¥cit, a nation of Asia,}mans so distinguished in the time of their re~ - 
ear Pontus, of Thracian origin, and accord-|public. He died, after a life of military glory, 
e to Arrian, descended from Bebryce [Thejandthe trial of royal ingratitude, in the 560th 
rigin of this people is very uncertain. Silius|year of the christian era. The story of his 
alicas, (3. v. 420,) mentions a nation of this|begging charity, with date obolum Belisariois: 
e who dwelt in Gallia Narbonensis, near|[a mere fable, taking its rise from some verses 
& Pyrenees.| They were expert in the bat-'of ‘Pzetzes.} 
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BE ‘ BE 
BELLEROPHON, son of Glaucus king of{she appeared in battles armed with a whip, 
Ephyre, by Eurymede, was at first called/to animate the combatants, with dishevelled 
Hipponous, The murder of his brother, whom|hair, and a torch in her hand. The Romans — 
some call Alcimenus and others Beller, pro-|paid great adoration to her ; but she washeld 
cured him the name of Bellerophon, or mur-lin the greatest veneration by the Cappado- 
derer of Beller, After this murder, Bellero-jcians, and chiefly at Comana, where she had 
phon fled to the court of Proztus king of Ar-|abave 3000 priests. Her temple at Rome” 
gos. As he was of a handsome appearance,|was [without the city,] near the Porta Car- 
the king’s wife, called Antza.or Stenobcea, fell|mentalis. In it the senators gave audience to” 
in love with him ; and as he slighted her pas-!foreign ambassadors, and to generals return=" 
sion, she accused him before her husband ofjed from war. The priests of this goddess” 
attempts uporher virtue, Prcetus, unwilling|consecrated themselves by great incisions in 
to violate the laws of hospitality, by punishing|their body, and particularly in the thigh, ‘. 
Bellerophon, sent him away to his father-in-] which they received the blood in their hands 
law Jobates king of Lycia, and gave him ajto offer as a sacrifice to the goddess. In their 
letter,in which he begged the king to punish] wild enthusiasm they often predicted blood- 
with death a man who had so dishonourablyjshed and wars, the defeat of enemies, or th 
_ ‘treated his daughter. From that circum-|besieging of towns. Juv. 4 v, 124.—Varro 
' stance, all letters which are of an unfavoura-|de L. L. 5.—Hesiod. Theog. v. 270.—Paus, 
ble tendency to the bearer have been called/4, c. 30—Virg. Ain. 8. v. 703.—Stat. Theb. 
letters of Belleronhon. Sobates, to satisty his}2, v. 718, 1. 7, v..73.—Zéal. 5, v, 221. 
son-in-law, sent Bellerophon to conquer a] BrLLONARII, the priests of Bellona. 
horrible monster called Chimera, in which} BrLLovaAci,a peopleof Gaul conquered 
dangerous expedition he hoped, and was evenjby J. Cxsar. They inhabited the modern 
assured, he must perish. (vid. Chimera.)| Beauvais. Ces. Bell. 2, c. 4. ° ie 
But the providence of Minerva supported] BrELLov£&sus, a prince ofthe Celtz, who, ” 
him, and, with the aid of the winged horse]in the reign of ['Tarquinius Priscus,] was sent 
Pegasus, he conquered the monster and re-jat the head of a colony to Italy by his uncle 
turned victorious, After this Jobates sent]Ambigatus. Liv. 5, c. 34. , 
him against the Solymi, in hopes of seeing] Bron, A city of Hispania Betica, [the 
him destroyed ; but he obtained another vic-/usual place of embarkation for. Tingis in Afri- 
tory, and conquered afterwards the Ama-|ca. The modern name Salonia marks the 
zons, by the king’s orders. At his return}spot, though now uninhabited. ‘The name is 
from this third expedition, he was attacked|sometimes written Belon.] Strab. 3. . 
by a party sent against him by Jobates ; but] Betus, one of the most ancient kings of Ba= 
he destroyed all his assassins, and convinced}bylon, about 1800 years before the age of 
the king that innocence is always protected|Semiramis, was made a god after death, and” 
by the gods. Upon this, Jobates no longer| worshipped with much ceremony by the As= 
sought to destroy his life ; but he gave him|syrians and Babylonians. He was supposed” 
his daughter in marriage, and made him hisjto be the son of the Osiris of the Egyptians. 
successor on the throne of Lycia, as he was}The temple of Belus was the most ancient 
without male issue. Some authors have sup-|and most magnificent in the world. It was” 
ported, that he attempted to fly to heavenjoriginally the tower of Babel, which was con= 
upon the horse Pegasus, but that Jupiter sent| verted intoa temple .It had lofty towers, and it 
‘an insect, which stung the horse, and threw] was enriched by all the succeeding monarchs 
down the rider, who wandered upon theearth|till the age of Xerxes, who, after his unfor= 
inthe greatest melancholy and dejection tilljtunate expedition against Greece, plundered 
the day of his death, one generation before the/and demolished it. _ Among the riches it con- 
Trojan war. Bellerophon had two sons,|/tained, were many statues of massy gold, on€ 
Isander, who was killed in his war against the|of which was 40 feet high. In the highest oi 
Solymi, and Hippolochus, who succeeded tothe towers was a magnificent bed, where the 
the throne after his death, besides one daugh-]priests. daily conducted a woman, who, as 
ter called Hippodamia, who had Sarpedon|they said, was honoured with the company Of 
by Jupiter. The wife of Bellerophon is call-|the god. Joseph. Ant, Jud 10.—Herodot, ky 
ed Philonce by A pollodorus, and Achemone by|c. 181, &c.—Strab. 16.—Arrian. 7.—Diod, 15 
Hom Homer. Il. 6, 156, &c.—Juv. 10. ~|&c.——A king of Egypt, son of Epaphus and 
Apcllod. 2, ¢. 3, 1. 3,c. 1—Aygin. fab. 157,|Lybia, and father of Agenor. Another son” 
and 243. P. A. 2, c. 18.— Hesiod. Theog. v.\of Phoenix the son of Agenor, who reigned in 
325.— Horat. 4, od. 11, v. 26:—Paus. 9, c. 31,| Phoenicia. A river of Syria, where glass” 
BELLERus and BELLER, a brother of Hip-|was first invented. Plin. 5, ¢. 19 
ponous. vid. Bellerophon. Benacus, alake of Italy, now Lago di Gar= 
_ BELLONA, the goddess of war, daughter tolda, from which the Mincius flows into the Po, 
Phorcys and Ceto, was called by the Greeks|(Itis about 30 miles in length,by 8 in breadth. ] 
Enyo, and often confounded. with Minerva,|Virg. G. 2, v. 160. Ain, 10, v. 205. 9 
She was anciently called Duediona, and was| BrENDIs, a name of Diana among the Thra= 
the sister of Mars, or, according to others, his|cians and their northern neighbours, 3 trade 
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daughter, or his wife. Sle prepared the cha-|9.——Her festivals, called Bendidia, n= 
riot of Mars, when he was going to war; and|troduced from ‘Thrace into Athens, —“" 
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BENEVENTUM, a town of the Hirpini, built| Coma Berences.] She was put to death by 
‘by Diomedes, 28 miles from Capua. Its ori-|her son, B, C. 221. Catul!, 67—Hygin. Ps 
ginal name was/4alevenitwm, changed into the}.4. 2, c. 24.—Justin. 6,c, 3——This name 
More auspicious word of Beneventum, when\is commen to many of the queens and prin- 
the Romans [sent’a colony to it, after thecon-|cesses in the Ptolemean family in Egypt. 
quest of Samnium.] It abounds in remains|A city of Libya. Strab—Mela, 3, c. 8. 
of ancient sculpture above any other town in|‘T'wo towns of Arabia. Sérab. 16, One in 
‘Italy. [The most beautiful relic ot former| Egypt, on the Red sea, where the ships from 
days at this place, is the arch of Trajan,|India generally landed their cargoes, [and 
‘which forms one of the entrances into the city,| from which a road was made across the in- 
—Near Beneventum, Pyrrhus was defeated|tervening desert, to Coptos on the Nile, by 
by Curius Dentatus, A. U. C. 479. It is now|Ptolemy Philadelphus, 258 miles in length.] 
Benevento.) Plin, 3, c¢. 11 Plin. 6, c. 23. Another in Cyrenaica, near 
Ber&a [vid. Berea.] the mouth of the river Lathorn, where it emp- 
BERECYNTHIA, a surname of Cybele, from|ties into the greater Syrtis. It was ancient~ 
‘mount Berecynthus in Phrygia, where shejly called Hesperis, and near it the ancients 
‘was particularly worshipped, She has been|located the gardens of the Hesperides. It is 
celebrated ina poem by Catullus. Diod. 5 |now Ben-gazl or Bernic.] &c. Id. i7.- 
—Stat. Theb. 4. v. 782.—Virg, in. 9, v.82.) BrRGion and ALBION, two giants, sons of 
BERENICE and BERONIcE, a woman fa-| Neptune, who opposed Hercules as he at- 
mous for her beauty, mother of Ptolemy Phi-|tempted to cross the Rhone, and were killed 
ladelphus by Lagus. lan. V. H. 14, c 43.) with stones from heaven. ela, 2,'c. 3. 
— Theocrit.—Paus. a, c. 7.——A daughter} BERGE, an old woman of Epidaurus, nurse 
of Philadelphus, who married Antiochus king}to Semeie. Juno assumed her shape when she 
of Syria, after he had divorced Laodice, his! persuaded Semele not to grant her favours to 
former wife. After the death of Philadelphus,| Jupiter, if he did not appear in the majesty of 
Laodice was recalled, and mindful of the/a god. Ovid. Met. 3, vy. 278.——The wife of 
treatment she had received, she poisoned her} Doryclus, whose form was assumed by Iris at 
husband, placed herson onthe vacant throne,|the instigation of Juno, when she advised the 
and murdered Berenice and her child at An-|Trojan women to burn the fleet of A&neas in 
tioch, where she had fled, B. C. 246.——A|Sicily. Virg. Ain. 5, v. 620. 


daughter of Ptolemy Auletes, who usurped 
her father’s throne for some time, strangled 
her husband Seleucus, and married Archelaus 
a priest of Bellona. Her father regained his 


BER@A or BERRHAA, [a large and popu- 
lous city of Macedonia, south of Aidessa, The 
inhabitants. are commended by St. Paul for 
their docility andingenuous dispositions. (Acts, 


17. v. 10.) a town of Syria, south-east of 
Antiochia. Its Syriac name was Chalep, 
ed by Lucullus, ordered all his wives to des-|changed by the Macedonians to Berea. Itis 
troy themselves, for fear the conqueror}supposed to be the same with the modern 
should offer violence to them. She accord-| dleppo.] 
ingly drank poison, but this not operating soon} Brrosus, a native of Babylon, priest to Be- 
enough, she was strangled by an eunuch. jlus. He passed into Greece, and remained a 
The mother of Agrippa, who shines in the|long time at Athens. He composed an history 
history of the Jews, as daughter-in-law of! of Chaldea, and signalized himself by hisastro- 
Herod the Great. Adaughter of Agrippa,|nomical predictions, and was rewarded for his 
who married her uncle Herod, and after-jlearning with a staue, in the gymnasium at 
wards Polemon king of Cilicia. She was [sus-| Athens. The age in which he hvedis not pre- 
pected] of committing incest with her broth-|cisely known, though some fix it in the reign 
er Agrippa ; [to which Juvenal alludes, 6.)of Alexander, or 268 yeats B.C, Some frag- 
v. 155.] It is said that she was passionately| ments of his Chaldzan history are preserved 
love’ by Titus, who would have made her|by Josephus, contra Appian. & in Antig. Jud. 
empress but for fear of the people. A wife}105. Vhe book that is now extant under his 
king Attalus.——Another, daughter offname, and speaks of kings that never existed, 
Philadelphus and Arsinoe, who married her|is a superstitious fabrication. 
own brother Evergetes, whom she loved with} Brryrus, an ancient town of Phoenicia, on 
much tenderness.: When he went on a dan-/the coast of the Mediterranean, [about 24 
gerous expedition she vowed all the hair of}/miles south of Byblus,] famous in the age of 
her head to the goddess Venus, if he return-|Justinian for the study of law, [and styled by 
ed, Some time after his victorious return,]the emperor, ‘the mother and nurse of the 
the locks which [had been consecrated in thejiaws.” The civil law. was taught there in 
temple which Ptolemy had built in honour of|Greek, as it was at Rome in Latin, The 
Arsinoé, under the name of the Zephyrian| modern name is Bairout]  Plin. 5, c. 20. 
Venus, on the promontary of Zephyrium in} Brsippo, a town of Hispania Betica, [east 
Cyprus, were lost through the carelessness of| of Junonis Promontorium,] where Mela was 
the priests,} and Conon, an astronomer, tojborn. [It is now Bejer,) Mela, 2, c. 6. 
make his court to the queen, publicly report-/ Bxssi, a people of ‘Thrace, [occupying a 
ed that Jupiter had carried them away, andj district called Bessica, between Mons Rho- 
had made them a constellation, [still called!dope and the northern part of the Hebrus, 
497 


te and put her to death, B. C. 135 —— 
The wife of Mithridates, who, when conquer- 


BI ae By 
"Phey were the most savage and unhuman of|Gaul, [upon the Arrows, one of the branche 
all the Thracians.]. Ovid: Trist. 4, el. 1, v-|es of ‘the Ligeris or Loire. It was after 
67. Herodot. 7, c. 1113 called Augustodunum, and is now 4u 
Bessus, a governor of Bactriana, who, after| Ces. Bell. G.7,¢. 55, &c.  * fi 
the battle of Arbela, seized Darius his sove-| B1InULUs, a son of M. Calpurnius Bi 
reign, and put him to death. After this mur-|by Portia, Cato’s daughter. He was ‘Czsai 
der, he assumed the title of king, and wasjcolleague in the consulship, but of no 
sometime after brought before Alexander, /queuce in the state, according to this distich 
who gave him to Oxartes, the brother of Da-|mentioned by Sgeton. in Jul. c. 20. 
rius. ‘Phe prince ordered his hands and ears} Von Bibulo quicquam nuper, sdk Ces are 
to bescut off, and his body exposed on a cross,} /actum est : 
and shot at by the soldiers. Justin. 12,.c.5.—| Nam Bidulo fieri consule nil memini.—OW in 
Curt.6 and 7. [Plutarch states that Alexan-|of the friends of Horace: bore that name, a 
~ der himself punished the offender in the fol-|Sat. 10, v. 86. 
lowing manner. He caused two straight trees BICORNIGER, a name “of Bacchus, [whol 
to be bent, and one of his legs to be made fast sometimes represented with horns, as symba 
to each; then suffering the trees to return to/of the rays of the sun, or of the virtue which 
their former posture,his body wastorn asunderjhe imparts to wine.] w 
“+ by the violence of the recoil—Arrian makes! Bicoxnts, the name of Alexander among 
Alexander to have caused his nostrils to be|the Arabians, [either expressive of his hav- 
slit, the tips of his ears to be cut off, and thejing added the eastern to the western empire 
offender after this to have been sent to Ecba-|or m allusion to his medals,-on which he j 
tana and put to death in the sight of all the|sometimes represented with horns, under thé 
inhabitants of the capital of Media. Plut.in)preteice that he was the son of Ammon,]— 
Vit, Alex. Arrian. Exp. Alex.4, 7.) A par-| BrrorMmis, (two forms, a surname ot 
ricide who discovered the murder he hadcom- |Bacchus, who received it because he changed 
mitted, upon destroying a nest of swallows, |himself into an old woman to fly from the per- 
which, as he observed, reproached him of his|secution of Juno, or perhaps because he wa 
crime. > Plt. represented sometimes as a young, and some - 
BLANoR, a son of Tiberius and Manto the|times as an old man. 4! 
daughter of ‘Liresias, who received the sur-| \BIFRONS,’a surname of Janus, becansé | 
name of Ocnus, and reigned’ over Etruria./ was represented with two faces among 
* He built a town which he called Mantua, af-}Romans, as acquainted with the past at u- 
‘ter his mother’s name. His tomb was seen in/ture. Virg. Ain. 7, v. 180, 
the age of Virgil on the road betwen Mantua} Briisiis, a town of Celtiberi ia, where Mar: 
and Andes. Virg, Eel. 9, v. 60. tial was born. [Now Bambola.] Mart. 1, ep 
Bras, son of Amythaon and Idomene, was|50, A river of Spain, | whose waters were 
king of Argos, and brother to the famous|famous for tempering iron; now the Salo ¢ 
soothsayer Melampus. He fell in loye with] Xa/on.. The town of Bilbilis was situate upo 
Perone, daughter of Neieus king of Pylos;|it. It flowed intothe Iberus.} Justin. 44, c. § 
but the father refused to give his daughter in} BimATER, a surname of Bacchus, whic 
marriage before he received the oxen of Iph-|signifies that he had ¢svo Mothers, becaus 
iclus. Melampus, at his brother’s request,}when he was taken from his mother’s womb, 
went to seize the oxen, but was caught in the{/he was placed in the thigh of his father Jupi 
‘ fact, He, however, one year after received|ter. Quid. Met. 4, v.12, a 
his liberty from Tphiclus, who presented him} Brnerum, a town fof Gaul, in Germani 
“with his oxen as a reward for his great ser-|Prima, west of Moguntiacum, It lay uppt 
vices. Bias received the oxen from his bro-|the Rhine, and is now Bingen.] Facit. . Zt 
ther, and obliged Neleus to give him his daugh-|4, ¢.70. oa 
ter in marriage. Homer. Od 11.—Paus. 2. Bion, aphilosopher and sophisti Bory b 
c.6 and 18, 1, 4, ¢..34. Afollod, 1, c. 9. thenes in Scythia, who rendered himself 
One of the seven wise men of Greece, son to}mous for his knowledge of poetry, music, ar 
Teutamidas, born at Priene, which he long)philosophy. He made every body the objec 
saved from ruin. He flourished B: C. 566,/of his satire, and rendered: his composition 
and died in the:arms of his grandson, [as he distinguished for clearness of expression, | 
was pleading a cause in behalf of a nes, facetiousness, wit, and pleasantry. He di¢ 
wate 1.—Plut.in Symp.— Val. Max. 7, c. 2.|241 B.C. Diog. in vita ——A Greek p Doct « 
‘aus. 10, c. 24. Smyrna, who wrote pastorals in an elege ran 
BipActLus,(M, Furius) a Latin poet, in style. Moschus, his friend and disciple, men 
the age of Cicero. He composed annals injtions in an elegiac poem, that hedied Bene on 
iambic verse, and wrote epigrams full of wit|about 300 years B.C. His Idyllia” miler 
and humour, and other poems now lost. #o-|ten with elegance and mets ou) purity, an ann 


rat, 2, Sat. 5, v. 41— Quimiil, 10. —A! pre-|ease, and ‘they abound with correct ‘imag 
tor, &e. Vat. Maz. 1,c. 1. i such as the view of the country may i nspi re 
BisLis, a woman who became enamoured| there are many good editions of Siena 4 


of cher brother Caunus, and was changed into works, generally printed: with those of M 
afountainnear Miletus. Ovid. Met. 9, y.662.|chus, the best of which is that of Woe 
BIBRACTE, a large hea of the Adui in!naer, L. Bat. 1810, 8yo. reprinted at Oxfoi 
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iti 1816, with additional notes, by Gaisford, in) Boacrius, a river of [theLocri Epicnemir 
the Poete Minores Greci.}——{A native of/dii, watering the town of Thronium,] Strad. 
_Borysthenes, who flourished in the reign of!9. Fete 
Antigonus Gonatas. He was of mean extrac-| BoGaLtas, a river in the island of Salamis. 
tion, and when young, sold as a slave toan or-)_ BoccuORIts, a wise king and legislator of 
ator, who afterwards freed him and gave him|Egypt. Diod.1. 
large possessions. He studied philosophy at} Boccuus, a king of Mauritania, who per- 
Athens under Crates, but maintained and fol-|fidiously delivered Jugurtha to Sylla, the 
lowed the opinions of Theodorus, called the|(questor] of Marius. Sallust. Jug—Paterc. 
Atheist. He was skilled in Geometry and mu-]2, c. 12. : 
sic, and also in poetry and rhetoric, and was} Boptns, a people of Britain, who surren- 
famous for his repartees. Hence Sionei ser-|dered to Claudius Czsar.. Dio. Cass, 60. 
mones in Horat. 2, ep. 2, v- 60.] BoEpRomiA, an Athenian festival instituted 
BisaLra, a people of {Macedonia, abovelin commemoration of the asststance which 
Amphipolis and the coast of the Sinus Stry-|the people of Athens received in the reign of 
monicus. } Erechtheus, from Ion son of Xuthus, when 
_ Brsauris, a patronymic of Theophane, by|their country was invaded by Eumolpus son 
whom Neptune, under the form of a ram, hadjof Neptune. The word is derived 270 tou Bon- 
the golden ram. Ovid. Met. 6, v. 117.—Aly-\decuss, from coming to help. Plutarchin Thes. 
gin. fab. 188. mentions it as in comimemoration of the vic- 
BISANTHE, a town onthe [Propontis, north-|tory which Theseus obtained over the Ama- 
west of Perinthus. It was called also Redes-jzons ina month called at Athens Boédro- 
tus, andis now Rodosto. | —Heredot.7, c. 137.|mion. fi 
Biston, son of Mars and Callirhoe, built} Baorla, a country of Greece, {north 
| Bistonia in'Thrace, whence the Thracians arejof Attica.]_ It was called Beeotia, from Beeo~ 
often called Bistones. Herodot,7, c. 110,—)tus son of [Neptune] ; or, according to others, 


Plin, i, c. 14.—Lucan. 7, v. 569. from a cow, by which Cadmus was led into 
BisT6nis, a lake of Thrace, north-east of|the country, where he built Thebes. The 
Abdera. Herodot. 7, c. 109. _ linhabitants' were reckoned rude and illiterate, 


Biruus. vid. Bacchus. fonder of bodily strength than‘of mental ex- 
Brruynia,a country of Asia Minor, for-|cellence; yet their country produced many 
-merly called Bebrycia. It was bounded by thelillustrioas men, such as Pindar, Hesiod, Epa- 
_Evxine on the north, on the south by Phrygia|minondas, Plutarch, &c. The mountains of 
{and Galatia,] on the west by the Propontis|Beotia, particularly Helicon, were frequent- 
{and Mysia,] and the east by Paphlagonia, [It/ed by the muses, to;whom also many of their 
‘Was a well watered and very fruitful country,/fountains and rivers were consecrated, [It 
and was anciently inhabited by various na-jhad several other names; Ogygia, from Ogy- 
tions, differing in manners, customs and lan-}ges; Cadmeis, from Cadmus; Aonia from 
| guage. The Bithyni, from Thrace, gave it] Aon, the son of Neptune ; and Hyanthis, from 
the name of Bithynia.]_ Strad.12.— Hervdot.| Hyas the son of Atlas. ft is now caile; Lé- 
7, c. 75.—Mela, 1 and 2. vadia, a name which properly belongs to 
Briton. vid. Cleobis. what was once the ancient Lebadea, now the 
BirtricEs, a people of Gaul, divided from|chief city of the country.] Herodat. 2, c. 49 
the Aidui by the Ligeris. Hy Bs Capital was|l. 5, c. 57.— Ovid. Met. 3, v. 10. —Paus. 9, c. 
Avaricum.} Ces. Bell. G.7.¢. 21. 1, &e.—C. Nen. 7, c. 11 —Strub.9 —Justin. 
Brzfa, {a town on the Kuxine, above Hal-|1, c. 6, 1. 8, c. 4, —-Horav.2, ep. 3, v. 244, Diod 
mydessus, the residence of Tereus, the hus-|19.—Liv. 27, c. 30, &c. . 
band of Procne. It was shunned, say the an-} Borruius, a celebrated Roman, [born A. ° 
cient poets, by swallows, on account of the/D. 470. After enjoying the highest civil hon- 
crimes of Tereus. vid Tereus.] ours, and the favour of Theodoric the Gothic 
_ Jun. BLasus, a governor of Gaul. Zacit./king of Italy, he became suspected by that 
- Bianpvsia, a fountain on the borders of}/monarch of being hostile to his government, 
the country of the Sabines near Mandela,!and having been condemned upon false testi- 
_Horace’s country-seat ; [rather in the vici-;mony, was committed tothe tower of Pavia, 
nity of Venusia in Apulia.) Horat. 3, Od. 13./and there at last put to death] It was du- 
LEMMYES, a people of Africa, who, as/ring his imprisonment that he wrote his cele- 
is fabulously reported, had no heads, but had/brated treatise de consolatione philosofihie 
the eyes and mouth placed in the breast.[This]in five books. [He wrote also a_ trea- 
‘fable is supposed to owe its origin to a custom]tise on music, and two works on arithme- 
prevailing among this people, of depressing|tic and geometry.] The best edition of his 
their heads between their shoulders which|works is that of Hagenau, 4to, 1451, or that 
they forced upwards, so that their necks be-jof L. Bat. 1671, with the notis variorum. 
-eame very short, and their heads were con} Bott, a people of Celtic Gaul, | who inhab- 
cealed partly by their shoulders, and partly|ited the country watered by the river Sigma- 
by their long and thick hair.] e/a, 1, c. 4. fous, Signatus, or Igmanus, now the Solfac. 
Biucivm, a castle where king Devotantt ‘From Gaul they passed into Germany, and 
Kept his treasures in Bithynia. Sjrad.12. [settled in the present Bohemia, (Boierhiem, 
ADICEA. vid, Bode Paus. i, e. the residence of the Boij) until they were 
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expelled by the Marcomanni. Abandoning;Cybele, Rhea, by the Greeks; and by the 
this quarter, they carried their name with|Latins, to Fauna, or Fatua. ‘This goddess 
them into Boiaria, Bayaria, or Mavaria.|was so chaste, that no man but her husband 
Some suppose that the Boii were a Celtic/saw her after her marriage ; from which rea- 
tribe who inhabited Thrace and Illyria, alson, her festivals were celebrated only in the — 
part of whom afterwards migrated to Bohe-|night by the Roman matrons in the houses of 
mia.}] Ces, Bell. G. 1, c. 28.1.7, c. 17.—Si.|the highest officers of the state, and all the — 


A, Vv. 158. 


statues of the men were carefully covered 


Boxa, a town of the A&qui in Italy. Virg.|with a veil where the ceremonies were ob- — 


ZEn. 6, V. 775. 


served. In the latter ages of the republic, 


Bo.sE, a marsh near Mygdonia. Zhucyd.\however, the sanctities of these mysteries was 


1, c./a8. 


profaned by the intrusion of men, [vid. Clo- 


Bousitinum, one of the mouths of the|dius,] and by the introduction of lascivious- 
Nile, with a town of the same name. Nau-|ness and debauchery. Juv. 6, v. 313.—Pro- 


cratis was built near it. 


Herodot.1, c. 17. |fert. 4, el. 10, v. 22.— Ovid. de Art. Am. 3, 


Bo.ina, a virgin of Achaia, who rejected|v. 637. 
the addresses of Apolio, and threw herself} Bononta, [acity of Pannonia, on the Dan- 


into the sea to avoid his importunities. 
god made her immortal. 
which bears her name in Achaia. 
Cc, 23. 
_ Boxrinzvs, a river near Bolina. 
c. 23, 
Boutssvs, a town and island near Chios 
Thucyd. 8, c. 24, 
Bo.us, a king of the Cimbri, who killed a 
Roman ambassador. Liv. ep. 67. 


Paus.7 


There is a city|with the modern JUock. 
Paus. 7,\vid. Felsina 


Thejube, north of Sirmium. Its site corresponds 


A city of Italy. 
A city of Gaul, vid. Gesori- 
acum.] Val. Max, 8, c. 1.— Ital. 8, v. 599. 

Bonosivs, an officer of Probus, who assu- 
med the imperial purple in Gaul. 


Bonus Eventus, a Roman deity, whose » 


worship was first introduced by the peasants, 
He was represented holding a cup in his right 
hand, and im his left, ears ofcorn. Varro de 


BomIENsEs, a people of Attolia. Zhucyd.|R. R.1—Plin. 34, c. 8. 


3, C96, 


Boosora, (ovis cauda) a [promontory] 


Bomi.car, a Carthaginian general, son of jof Cyprus, where Venus had an ancient tem- 
Amilcar. He was suspected of a conspiracy {ple. [Mannert makes it the same with the 
with Agathocles, and Lung in the forumjpromontory Drepanon, or the modern Cape 
where he had received all his dignity, Diod. 26,j Blanco.] Strab. ; 


—VJustin. 22, c. 7. An African, for some 


BoOTEs, a modern constellation near the 


time the instrument of all Jugurtha’s cruel-|lvrsa Major, also called Bubulcusand Arcto- 


ties. 
put him to death. Sallusz. Jug 

Bomontc4, [a name applied to the youths 
who were whipt at the altar of Diana Orthia 
at Sparta, in honour of that goddess. The 


He conspired against Jugurtha, whojphylax. Some suppose it to be Icarus, the 
father of Erigone, who was killed by shep- 


herds for inebriating them. Others maintain 
that it is Arcas, whom Jupiter placed in hea- 
ven. Ovid. Fast, 3, v. 405.—Cic. de Vat. D. 


festival was called Aiuacriyacss, and was sol2. c. 42. 
‘ Yoh 


named ero tov wasriyouy, i. e. from whipping. 
These boys weve, at first, free-born Spartans 
but afterwards of meaner birth, being fre- 
quently the offspring of slaves. They were 
called Bomonice (Gouovxnes) from the exer- 


Bootus and Beotus, a son of Neptune 
and Melanippe, exposed by his mother, but 
preserved by shepherds. Aygin. fab, 186. 

BorREADES, the descendants of Boreas, 
who long possessed the supreme power and 


| 


cises they underwent at the altar, and which|the priesthood in the island of the Hyperbo- 
were very severe and cruel ; and lest the offi-!reans.. Diod. 1and 2. 
cer should out of compassion remit any of] Borias, the nameof the [north-east] wind 
their rigour, Diana’s priestess stood by all the/blowing from the Hyperborean mountains. | 
time holding in her hand the goddess’s image} According to the poets = was son of Astrzus 
which, say the ancients, was light and easy|and Aurora, but others make him son of the 
to be borne, but if the boys were spared, be-/Strymon. He was passionately fond of Hya- 
came so ponderous that the priestess wasj|cinthus [vid. Hyacinthus] and carried away ~ 
scarcely able to support its weight. The pa-|Orithyia, who refused to receive his address- 
rents of the boys were also present, and ex-|es, and by her he had Zethes and Calais, Cle- 
horted their sons to bear their sufferings with|opatra and Chione. He was worshipped as — 
patience and firmness. He who showed theja deity, and'represented with wings and white — 
most firmness was highly honoured. Somejhair. The Athenians dedicated altars to him, ~ 
ofthe boys even died under the lash; thesejand to the winds, when Xerxes invaded Eu- — 
they buried by a public funeral, with gar-|rope. Boreas changed himself.into a horse, 
lands on their heads in token of joy and vic-jto unite himself with the mares of Dardanus, — 
tory. The origin of this cruel custom is va-|by which he had twelve mares so swift that 
Tiously accounted for by the ancient writers./they ran, or rather flew over the sea, with- — 
The several reasons assigned for it will bejout scarce wetting their feet, omer. I/.10, — 
found detailed under the head of Sparta.]|v. 222—Hesiod. Theog. v. S79.-—Afrollod. 3, 
Paus. 3, c. 16.—Plut. in Lyc. c. 15.—Herodot. 7, c.189.—-Ovid, Met. 6," 
Dea, a name given to Ops, Vesta,|v. 700, ba | 
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BoreEasmt, a festival at Athens in honour|by the Greek emperors, command the nar’- 
of Boreas, who, as the Athenians supposed,|rowest part of the strait, where it is not more 
was related to them on account of his mar-jthan 500 paces across. Here Darius is said 
riage with the daughter of one of their kings,|to have crossed, on his expedition against the 
They attributed the overthrow of the ene-/Scythians——A city inthe Chersonesus T'au- 
my’s fleet to the respect which he paid to his/rica, vid. Panticapzum.] Plin. 4,c. 12, 1.6, 
wWife’s native country. There were also sacri-|c. 1.—Ovid. Trist. 3, el. 4, v. ‘9. — Mela, 1,¢. 
fices at Megalopolis in honour of Boreas.|1.—Strad. 12.—Herodot.4, c. 85. 
Paus, Attic. & Arcad. Bottra, a colony of Macedonians in 

BorystuEnks, a large river of Scythia,/Thrace.. The people were called Bottici. 
falling into the Euxine sea, now called the|Plin. 4, c. 1—Herodot. 7, c. 185, &ct.— 
Dnieper, and inferior to no other European] Z2ucyd. 2, c. 99. 
river but the Danube, according toHerodotus,| BoTTiis, a country at the north of Ma- 
4, c. 45, &c, [vid. Danaparis.] There was ajcedonia, on the bay of Therma. Herodot. 7, 
city of the same name on the borders of thejc. 123, &c. 
river, built by a colony of Milesians, 655 years| Boupic&a, a queen [of the Brigantes] in 
before the christian era. It was also called/Britain, who rebelled upon being insulted by 
Olba Salvia. Mela. 2, c.1and 7——A horse|the Romans. She poisoned herself when con- 
with which theemperor Adrian used to hunt.|quered, A. D.61, Tacit. Ann. 14,¢. 31.[vid. — 
At his death he was honoured with a monu-|Brigantes.] 
mene. Diod. BOULANUM, an ancient colony of the Sam- 

Bospérus, [a long and narrow sea, whichjnites, at the foot of the Apennines not far 
it is supposed a bullock, Sous, may swim over,|from Beneventum. Liv. 9. c, 28. 
Ina more general sense a long narrow sea} BoviLLa&,a town of Latium near Rome, 
intervening between two seas or separating] Ovid. Fast, 3, v.607.——Another in Campa- 
two continents, and by which two seas or ajnia. 
gulf and asea, are made to communicate with} BRacuMANES, Indian philosophers, who 
each other. The name, however, is chiefly|derive their name from Brahma, one of the 
confined to two straits, the Thracian, and the|three beings whom God, according to their 
Cimmerian Bosporus, the former now known|theology, created, and with whose assistance 
by the name of the Straits or Canal of Con-|he formed the world. They devoted them- 
stantinofile, the latter the Straits of Caffa or|selves totally to the worship of the gods, and 
Theodosia. Various reasons have been as-|were accustomed from their youth to endure 
signed for the name. It is supposed to havejlabours, and to live with frugality and absti- 
been first given to the Thracian strait, andjnence. They never ate flesh, and abstained 
afterwards, from its similarity, to the Cim-jfrom the use of wine, and all carnal enjoy- 
merian. Nymphius tells us, onthe authority|ments. [The ancient Brachmans are sup- 
of Accarion, that the Phrygians, desiring tojposed to have been a tribe or numerous fa- 
pass the Thracian strait, built a vessel on|mily, descended from one common ancestor, 
whose prow was the figure of a bullock, and|who existed at some remote period, and was 
that the vessel was hence named the bullock, |different from the progenitors of ‘the people 
(@evs) and the strait over which she carriedjamong whom they lived. Many have sup- 
them, cor rege, Bosforus, or the.ox’s pas-|posed the progenitor of the Brachmans to 
sage. Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Valerius|have been the patriarch Abraham. The 
Flaccus, and others of the ancient writers, re-|Greeks usually give them the name of Gym- 
fer the name to the history of Ino, who when|nosophists. Pythagoras is said to have stu- 
transformed into a cow (4suc} by Juno, swam|died their doctrine and manners, and to have 
across this strait, to avoid her tormentor.|borrowed from them the doctrine of the Me- 
Arrian says that the Phrygians were directed |tempsychosis. _ The modern: Brahmins 
by an oracle to follow the route which a bul-jderive their name, and pretend to derive 
lock would pvint out to them, and that onejtheir doctrine and practice also from the an- 
being roused by them for this purpose, it|cient Brachmans. The resemblance is strik- 
swam across the strait. The strait of the/ing in some respects, but they are inferior 
Thracian Bosporus properly extended from|to their ancestors, both as philosophers and 
the Cyanean rocks to the harbour of Byzan-|men of learning. ] , 
tium or Constantinople. It is said to be 16} BRANCHIXALES, a surname of Apollo. 
miles in length, including the windings of its) Brancuip#, a people of Asia near the ri- 
course, and its ordinary breadth about 14|ver Oxus, put to the sword by Alexander, 
miles. In several places, however, itis very} They were {descended from the Branchidz, 
narrow, and the ancients relate that a per-ja family who held the priesthood of the temple 
son might hear birds sing on the opposite side,/of Apollo Didymeus, at Didyma near Mile- 
and that two persons might converse across|tus. The Persians under Xerxes plundered 
with one another. Herodotus, Polybius, and/and burnt the temple, and the Branchide, 
Arrian make its length 120 stadia, from the}who had betrayed it into their hands, became, 
‘Cyanean rocks to Byzantium. The new cas-|on the defeat of Xerxes, the voluntary com- 
tles of Europe and Asia are erected on either|panions of his flight, in order to avoid the jus- 
coast, on the site of the “ancient temples of|tice of their countrymen. They settled on 
Serapis, and Jupiter. The old ones, raised|the Oxus, and grew up ~ a small state. 
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Ajexander’s motive in the cruel massacre of)who invaded Italy, defeated the Romans at 
this people was retaliation for the sacrilege/the river Allia, and entered their city without — 
of their ancestors: ] Strab. 1.—Curt.7, 0. 5.— opposition. The Romans fied into the cal di ; J 
Brancuvs, ayouth of Miletns, son of Smi-|tol, and left the whole city in possession 
crus, beloved by Apollo, who gave him thelof the enemy. The Gauls climbed the Tar- 
power of prophecy. He gave oracles at Di-|peian rock in the night, and the capitol would — 
dyma, which became inferior to none of the/have been taken had not the Romans been 
Grecian oracles, except Delphi, and which|awakened by the noise of some sacred ~ 
exchanged the name of Didymean for that of|geese which were kept in the temple af — 
Branchide, “Lhe temple, according to Stra-|Juno., [vid. Manlius.) Camillus who — 
bo, was set on fire by Xerxes, who took pos-]was in banishment, marched to the relief of. , 
session of the riches it contained, and trans-|his country, and so totally defeated the Gauls — 
ported the priests into Sogdiana, where they|that not one remained to carry. the news of . 
{settled, and grew up intoa small city,] which|their destruction. [There is great reason to 
was afterwards destroyed by Alexander.|question the truth of the latter part of this . 
Strab. 15.— Stat. Theb. 3, v. 479.—Lucian de|\story. , According to Polybius, the Gauls re- 


r 


Domo. ceived gold fromthe Romans, and returned 
_ Brasipas, a famous general of Lacedz-|in safety to their country ; and thisis confirm- — 
mon, son of Tellus, who, after many greatl/ed by Justin, Suetonius, Diodorus Siculus, and 
victories over Athens and other Grecian|partly even by Livy himself, 10.c. 16.] Liv. — 
states, died of a wound at Amphipolis, which|5, c. 36, &c.—Plut. in. Camill. Another 
Cleon, the Athenian, had besieged, B, C. 442.|Gaul, who made an irruption into Greece, } 
A. superb monument was raised to his memo-|with 150,000 men and 15,000 horse, and en- 
: 
. 
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ry. Paus. 3,.c. 24—Thucyd. 4 and 5,—Di-|deavoured to plunder the temple of Apollo 
od. 5. at Delphi. He was destroyed with all his 
Brastpa, festivals at Lacedemon, in ho-|troops, by the god, or more properly, he kill- 
nour of Brasidas. None but free bornjed himself ina fit of intoxication, B C..278, 
Spartans were permitted to enter the lists, lafter being defeated by the Delphians. Paus. MN 
and such as were absent were fined. 10, c. 22 and, 23.—Justin, 24, c. 6, &c. , 
BrRaAuRON, a town ofAttica, where Diana} BrixXreus, a famous giant, son of Celus | 
had a temple. The goddess had three festi-]and Terra, who had 100 hands and 50 heads, 
vals called Brauronia, celebrated once every {and was.called by men Aigeon, and only by: . 
the gods. Briareus’ When Juno, Neptune, 
and Minerva conspired to dethrone Jupiter, 
Briareus ascended the heavens, and seated — 
himself next to him, and so terrified the con- : 
spirators, by his fierce and threatening looks, _ 
that they desisted. He assisted the giants in 
their war against the gods, and was thrown _ 
under mount A%tna, according to some ac~ — 
counts. fesiod. Theog.v. 148—Apollod. 1, 
c. 1— Homer. Il. 1, v. 403.—Virg, Ain. 6, Vv. 
987, 1. 10, .v.065. A cyclop, made judge — 
between Apollo and Neptune, in their dispute 
about the isthmus and promontory of Co- 
rinth: He gave the former to Neptune, and 
the latter to Apollo. Paws. 2,c. 1. 
BRIGANTES, a people in the northern parts © 


fifth year by ten men who were called 
iegorrotot, They sacrificed a goat to the god- 
dess, and it was usual to sing one of the books 
of Homer’s. Iliad. The most remarkable 
that attended were young ‘virgins in vellow 
gowns, consecrated to Diana. ‘They were 
about ten vears of age, and not under five, 
and therefore their consecration was called 
dexateviv, from dex2z, decom; and sometimes 
agxrsvetv, as the virgins themselves bore the 
name of zexro bears, from this circumstance. 
There was a bear in one of the villages of At- 
tica, so tame, that.he ate with the inhabitants, 
and played harmlessly with them. ‘This fa- 
miiiarity lasted long, till a young virgin treat- 
ed the animal too roughly, and was killed by 
it. The virgin’s brothers killed the bear.jof Britain. [The greatest, most powerful, — 
and the country was soon after visited by ajand most ancient of the British tribes. They 
pestilence. The oracle was consulted and{possessed the conntry from sea to sea, com- | 
the plague removed by consecrating virgins|prising the counties of York, Durham, — 
to the service of Diana, This was so faith-| Lancaster, Westmoreland, and Cumberland. 
fully observed, that no woman in Athens was} Their capital was Eboracum, York.] Jae 
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BRENNI, a people of (Italy, dwelling north Brisi&is, a woman of Lyrnessus, calleda SO 
of the Lacus Larius, among the Lepontine|ippodamia. When her country was taken 
Alps, near the sources of the Ticinus. They,|by the Greeks, and her husband Mines and ~ 
together with the Genaunes, were subdued|brother killed in the fight, she fell to the 
by Drusus, whose victory Horace celebrate .|share of Achilles, in the division of the spo 
Strabo calls them Brenci and Genaui, others| Agamemnon took her away some time a 
term the former Breuni.] Horat. 4, od. 14./from Achilles, who made a vow o absent — 
BRENNwS, a generai oh . th e Galli Senones,|himself from the field of battle. Briseis was _ 

- 


BR 

very faithful to Achilles ; and when Agamem- 
non restored her to him, he swore he hadne- 
ver offended her chastity. Homer. Il. 1, 2, 
&c.— Ovid Heroid. 3, de. Art. Am. 2-and 3. 
—Propiert. 2, el. 8, 20 and 22.—Paus, 5, c. 
24.— Horat. 2, od. 4. } 

BRIisius, a surname of Bacchus, from his 
nurse Brisa, or his. temple at’ Brisa, a pro- 
montory at Lesbos. Persius, 1, v. /6. 

BriTannl, the inhabitants of Britain. [vid 
Britannia.]—-—A nation in Gallia Belgica. 
Phn. 4, ¢. <7. 

BrRiITANNIA, an island in the northern 
ocean, the greatest in Europe, conquered by 


BR. 

BRIXELLUM, [a town of Italy, in Gallia 
Cispadana, north-east of Parma, where Otho 
slew himself when defeated. It is now re-' 
sello.| Tacit. Hist. 2, c. 32. 

Brixia, a town of Italy beyond the Po, at 
the north-east of Cremona, now Brescia. 
Justin. 20, Cc. }. 

Bromius, a surname of Bacchus, from 
Rpeuatr, frendere, alluding to the groans which 
Semele uttered when consumed by Jupiter’s 
fire. Ovid. Met. 4, v. li. 

Broncus, a river falling into the Ister. He- 
rodot. 4, c. 49, 

BrotTHEus, a son of Vulcan and Minerva, 


* 


J. Cesar during his Gallic wars, B. C. 55,/who burned himself to avoid the vidicule to 


and first known to be anisland by Agricola,|which his deformity subjected him. 
who sailed round it. It was a Roman pro-|Jé. v. 5 


vince from the time of his conquest till the 


Ovid. iu 


fs 
BrucTir1, a people of Germany, inhabit~ 


409th year of the christian era. ‘Che inhabit-|ing the tountry at the east of Holland, | be- 
ants, in the age of Czsar, used to paint their/tween the Arhisia or #rus, and the Lacus 
bodies, to render themselves more terrible in|Flevus, or Zuyder Zee.] Tacit. Ann.1, ¢. 51, 
the eyes of their'enemies. [The name of Bri-|  Brumatta, festivals celebrated at Rome in 
tain was unknown to the Romans before the/honour of Bacchus, about the month of De- 
time of Czsar. Bochart derives the Greek|cember. They were first instituted by Ro- 


name for Britain Beeravz, from the Pheni-}mulus, 


cian or Hebrew term Baratanac, the land of 


Brunpusium, now Brindisi, a city of Ca- 


tin. Britain was famous for the Roman walls|labria, on the Adriatic sea, where the Appian 
built in it, of which traces remain at the pre-|road was terminated. Jt was founded by Dio- 


sent day. The first was built by Agricola 
A. D. 79, nearly in the situation of the ram 
part of Adrian, and wall of Severus mention 
ed below. In A. D. 81. Agricola built a line 
of very strong forts, from the Firth of Forth, 
tothe Firth of Clyde. Vhis however was 


medes after the Trojan war, or, according 
to Strabo, by Theseus, with a Cretan colony. 
The Romans generally embarked at Brun- 
dusiam for Greece. 1t is famous for the birth 
of the poet Pacuvius, and the death of Virgil, 
and likewise for its harbour, which was capa- 


insufficient to check the barbarians after his|cious, and sheltered by the land, and bya 


departure. In A. D. 120, therefore, Adrian 
erected a famous wall, from foudness on 
Solway Firth, to a spot a little beyond Mew- 
castle ufion Tyne. It was 68 English, or 74 
Roman miles long. ‘Twenty years after this, 
Lollius Urbicus, under the emperor Antoni- 
nus, restored the second wall of Agricola, 
which is commonly called the Vallum Anto- 
pini. But the greatest of all, was that of Se 
verus, begun A. D. 209, and finished the next 
year, and which was only a few yards north 
of Adrian’s wall. It was garrisoned by 10,- 
000 men.]. Ces. Beil. G. 4.—Diod. 5.— 
es 1, c, 33.—Tucit. in Agric. 10.—Plin. 34, 
are 

Britannicus, son of Claudius Cesar by 
Messalina. Nero was raised to the throne 
in erence to him, by means of Agrippina 
and caused him to be poisoned. His. corpse 
was buried in the night; but it is said that a 
shower of rain washed away the white paint 
which the murderer had put over his face, so 
that it appeared quite black, and discovered 
the effects of poison. Vacit. Ann.—Sueton. 
ai, IVEY. Cydaseece 

Britomartis, a beautiful nymph of Crete, 
daughter of Jupiter and Charme, who devo- 


small island at the entrance, against the fury 
of the winds and waves. Little remains of 
the ancient city, and even its harbour hasnow 
been choked up by the negligence of the in- 
habitants. Jzstin. 3, c. 4. 1. 12, c. 2——Strad. 
5.—Ces. Bell. Civ..1, 6. 24.—Cic. ad ‘Attic. 
4, ep. 1 . ' 
BRUTTI, a people in the farthest parts of 
Italy, who were originally shepherds of the 
Lucanians, but revolted, and went in quest of 
a settlement. ‘They received the name of 
Bruttii, from their stupidity and cowardice, in 
snbmitting without opposition, to Annibal in 
the second Punic war. They were ever after 
held in the greatest disgrace, and. employed 
in every servile work. [It is better to derive 
their name, which was otherwise written 
Bretti, from the circumstance of their having 
revolted from the Lucanians. Besrriovus yar 
nancucl amroorarac, says Strabo (Lid, 6.) 
speaking. of the Lucanians. Justin gives a 
third derivation, (23, 1.) from afemale named 
Bruttia.] Justin. 23, c. 9.—Strab. 6.—Diod. 
20s j 
Brutus, L. Junius, son of M. Junius, and 
Tarquinia second daughter of Tarquin Pris- 
cus. ‘The father, with his: eldest son, were 


ted herself to hunting, and became a great|murdered by Tarquin the Proud, and Lucius, 
favourite of Diana. She was loved by Mi-|unable to revenge their death, pretended to 
nos, who pursued her so closely; that to avoid|be insane. The artifice saved his life ; he 
Bes eapor nities, she threw herself into the|was called Brutus for his stupidity, whieh 
sea. - aus, 2, c. 30, 1.3, c.14,—A, surname} he however, soon after showed to be feigned. 
of Diana. ' {When Lucretia killed herself B.C. 509, f 
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BR BU ; 
consequence of the brutality of Tarquin, Bru-|army, defeated [that opposed to him, under 
tus snatched the dagger from the wound,|the command of Octavius ;] but Cassius, 
and swore upon the reeking blade immortal; who had the care of the left, was overpower- 
hatred to the royal family. His example an-jed [by Antony ;] and as he knew not the sitw- 
imated the Romans, the Tarquins werejation of his friend, and grew desperate, he 
proscribed by a decree of the senate, andjordered one of his freed-men to run him. 
the royal authority vested in the hands of;through Brutus deeply deplored his fall, 
consuls chosen from patrician families. Bru-jand in the fulness of his grief, called him the 
tus, in his consular office, made the people/last of the Romans. In another battle, the 
swear they never would again submit to)wing which Brutus commanded obtained a 
kingly authority ; but the first who violat-|victory [over that of Octavius;| but the 
ed their oath were in his own family. His/ other, {commanded by the lieutenant of Cas- 
sons conspired with the Tuscan ambassador! sius, was defeated by Antony, who in place of 
to restore the Tarquins ; and when discover-|pursuing the fugitives, turned round on the 
ed, they were tried and condemned before|rear of Brutus, and entirely breke and dis- 
their father, who himself attended at their/persed his troops. Brutus escaped with a 
execution. Sometime after, in acombat that!few friends,] and soon after fell upon his 
was fought between the Romans and Tar-|sword, B. C. 42, [inthe 43d year of his age 

uins, Brutus engaged with Aruns, and sojaccording to Cicero, but in the 37th accord- 
fierce was the attack that they pierced onejing to Velleius Paterculus.] Antony honoured 
another at the same time, The dead body|him’ with a magnificent funeral. Brutus is 
~was brought to Rome, and received as in tri-|not less celebrated for his literary talents, than 
umph ; a funeral oration was spoken over it,|/his valour in the field. When he was in the 
and the Roman matrons showed their grief|camp, the greatest part of his time was em- 
by mourning a year for the father of the re-|ployed in reading and writing ; and the day 
public. Hor. 1, c. 9.—Liv. 1, 'c. 56,1. 2,c. ,| which preceded ‘one of his most bloody bat- 
&c.—Dionys. Hal. 4 and 5.--C. Nep. in. Attic,|tles, while the rest of his army was under 
8.—Eutrop.de Targ.—Virg, Aen. 6, v.818,\continual apprehensions, Brutus calmly 
—Plut. in Brut. &? Ces.—— Marcus Junius,|spent his hours till the evening, in writing an 
father of Czsar’s murderer, wrote three|€pitome of Polybius. He was fond of imitat- 
Books on civil law. He followed the partying the austere virtues of Cato ; and in reading 
of Marius, and was conquered by Pompey. the histories of nations he imbibed those prin- 
After the death of Sylla, he was besieged in/ciples ot freedom which were so eminently 
Mutina by Pompey, to whom he surrendered,|displayed in his political career. He was in- 
and by whose orders he was put to death,| timate with Cicero, to whom he would have 
He had married Servilia, Cato’s sister, by|Commumicated his conspiracy, had he not 
whom he hada son and two daughters,|been apprehensive of his great timidity. He 
Cic. de Orat. c. 55.—Plut. in. Brut——His|severely reprimanded him in his letters for 
son of the same name, by Servilia, was line-|joining the side of Octavius, who meditated 
ally descended from J, Brutus, who expelled}the ruin of the republic. Plutarch mentions, 
the Farquins from Rome. He seemed to in-|that Czsar’s ghost made its appearance to 
herit the republican principles of his great|Brutus in his tent, and told him that he would 
progenitor, and in the civil wars joined him-|meet him at Philippi. Brutus married Por- 
self to the side of Pompey, though he was his|tia, the daughter of Cato, who killed herself, 
father’s murderer, only because he looked|by swallowing burning coals, when she heard 
upon him as more just and patriotic in his|the fate of her husband. C. Vef. in Attic — 
claims. At the battle of Pharsalia, Czsar|Paterc. 2, c. 438.—Plut. in Brut. &c. Cas. Lom 
not only spared the life of Brutus, but he|///or. --——D. Jun. Albinus, one of Casar’s 
made him one of his most faithful friends. He|murderers, who, after the battle of Mutina, 
however forgot the favour because Cesar as-|was deserted by the legions, with which he 
pired to tyranny. He conspired with many of}wished to march against Antony. He was 
the most illustrious citizens of Rome against|/put to death by Antony’s orders, though con- 
the tyrant, and stabbed him in Pompey’s Ba-|sul elect. | 
silica. The tumult which this murder occa-| BRyaxis, a marble sculptor, who assisted 
sioned was great ; the conspirators fled to the|in making the mausoleum. Paus. 1, c. 40. 
capitol, and by proclaiming freedom and Ji-| BRyYGEs, a people of Thrace, afterwards 
berty to the populace, they re-established|called Phryges. Strab.7. [vid. Phryges.] 
trauquillity in the city. Antony, vhomBru-| BuBARIs, a Persian, who married the 
tus, contrary to the opinion of his associates,|daughter of Amyntas, against whom he had 
refused to seize, gained ground in behalf of his|been sent with an army. Justin, 7,¢. 13. 
friend Czsar, and the murder rs were soon| BuBasTis, a city of Egypt, in the er 
obliged to leave Rome. Brutus retired into|parts of the Delta, where cats were held in 
Greece, where he gained himself many friends|great veneration, because Bubastis, [ 
by his arms, as well as by persuasion, and he|same with the Grecian Diana,} who was the 
was soon after pursued thither by Antony,|chief deity of the place, is said to have trans~ 
whom young Octavius accompanicd. A bat-|formed herself into a cat when the gods 
tle was fought at Philippi. Brutus, wholjinto Egypt, We city is called imScriptare 
commanded the right wing of the republican'Phi-Beseth, which is now altered into Bash. 
134. ; , 
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Tt was situated on a canal leading fromthe; Bupsonya, a festival in honour of Jupiter 

Pelusiac mouth of the Nile to the canal ofjat Athens, where an ox was immolated, 

Trajan. The Pelusiac branch was sometimes] Paws. 1, c. 24. fElian. V. H, 8, c. 3. 

called, from this city, the Bubastic.] Hero-|_ Buprasium, a city, district, and river of 

dot. 2,¢.59,137 and 154.— Ovid. Met 9, v .690.\Elis. Homer. 

_ BusXsus, a country of Caria, whence Bu-| Bura, a daughter of Jupiter, or according 

basides applied to the natives. Ovid. Met. 9,\to others, of Ion and Helice, from whom Bure 

v. 643. s or Buris, once a flourishing city in the bay of 

BucEPHALA, a city of India,on the Hydas-|Curinth, received its name. This city was 

pes, built by Alexander, in honour of his fa-/destroyed by the sea. Ovid. Met. 15, v. 293. 

vourite horse Bucephalus. [It is supposed to|—Paus. 7, c. 25.—Strab. 1 and %.—Diod. 

have been situated somewhere on the road} 15. 
between Attock and Lahaur.] Curt. 9,c. 3.) BuRatcus,an epithet applied to Hercules, 

—Justin. 12, c. 8.—Diod. 7. from his temple near Bura, A river of 

BucrPuHALus, a horse of Alexander’s, [so|Achaia. Paws. 7, c. 25. 

called, either because his head resembled that} Burruus AFRANIus, a chief of the pra- 

of an ox, (4205 xepaan,) or because he had thejtorian guards, put to death by Nero. A, 

mark of an ox’s head impressed upon his|brother-in-law of the emperor Commodus, 

flank, or, according to another account, be-| Busiris, a king of Egypt, son of Neptune 
cause he had a black mark upon his head,|and Lybia, or Lysianassa, who sacrificed all 
resembling that of an ox, the rest of his body|foreigners to Jupiter with the greatest cruel- 
being white. Arrian. Exp. Al. 5. 19.—Plin|ty. When Hercules visited Egypt, Busiris 
8. c.42.] Alexander was the only one whoj|carried him to the altar bound hand and foot, 
could mount on his back, and he always knelt/The hero soon disentangled himself, and of- 
down to take up his master. He was present/fered the tyrant, his son Amphidamas, and 
in an engagement in Asia, where he received|the ministers of his cruelty, on the altar, 
‘a heavy wound, and hastened immediately|[The barbarity of Busiris is a mere fable, as 
out of the battle, and dropped down dead _as| Diodorus Siculus himself confesses, and was 
soon as he had set down the king in a safe}grounded on a custom practised in Egypt, of 
place. He was 30 years old when he died,| sacrificing all the red-haired people they met 
and Alexander built a city in honour of him] with, (most of whom were strangers, as the 
fon the banks of the Hydaspes, on the site|hair of the natives was seldom of this colour), 
of his camp~ before his engagement with|to the mares of Osiris] Many Egyptian 
Porus. According to Arrian, however, he|princes bore the same name. One of them 
hiss of the heat of the climate. and of age,|built a town called Busiris, in the middle of 
‘being about 30 years old, .4rrian. 5. c. 19.]/the Delta, where Isis had a famous temple. 
Plut. in Alex. Curt.—Arrian. 5,c. 3—Plin.| [It is now Lusir.] Herodot. 2,'c, 59 and 61, 
8, c. 42, —Strab, 17.— Ovid. Met. 9, v. 152.—Heroid. 
Bucotica, a sort of poem which treats of/9, v. 69.—Plut. in Thes—Virg. G. 3, v. 5. . 
the care of the flocks, and of the pleasures! 4follod. 2, c. 5. 
and occupations of the rural life, with simpli-; BurTEs, one of the descendants of Amycus. 
city and elegance. The most famous pasto-jking of the Bebryces, very expert in the- 
ral writers of antiquity are Moschus, Bion,|combat of the cestus, He came to Sicily, 
Theocritus, and Virgil. The invention of;where he was received by Lycaste, a beauti- 
bucolics, or pastoral poetry, is attributed to ajful harlot, by whom he had a son called 
shepherd of Sicily. Eryx. Lycaste, on account of her beauty, 
UCOLicum, one of the mouths of the Nile,| was called Venus ; hence Eryx is often call- 
ituate between the Sebennytic and Mende-jed the son of Venus.—Virg. din. 5, v. 
jan mouths. [It is supposed to be the same) 37-. , 
th the Phatnetic.] Herodot. 2, c. 17. BuTHROTUM, now Awutrinto, a-sea port 
Bupint, a people of Scythia. Id. town of Epirus opposite Corcyra, visited by 
 Buvis, a town of Phocis, built by a colony; AZneas, in his way to Italy from Troy, [and 
rom Doris, [on the shore of the Sinus Co-)where he found Helenus reigning.) Ving, 
rinthiacus, south-east of Anticyra.] Paws.) En. 3, v. 293.—Piin. 4, c. 1. ; 

0, €. 37. A Spartan, [who along with his]. BuTHROTUs, a river in Italy, [in the coun- 
countrymen Sperthies, offered himself up tojtry of the Bruttii, near the Locri Epizephy-. 
erxes,] to atone for the offence his country-jrii.] net 
en had done for putting the king’s messen-| BuTuyRévs, a noble satatuary, disciple to 
ers to death. [The King refused to retali-| Myron. Pin. 34, c. 8. ‘ 
te.] Herodot. 7, c. 134, &c. Buréas, in island in the Mediterranean, 
Bunus, a son of Mercury and Alcidamea,| {below the eastern part of Crete.] Plin. 4, 
ho obtained the government of Corinthjc. i2. a 
hen Actes went to Colchis. He builtatem-| Bu TorYDEs, an historian who wrote con- 
le to Juno. Paus. 2, c, 3 and 4. cerning the pyramids, Plin. 36, c. i2. 

Bupa#acus, a son of Japetus and Thornax| Buros, a townof Eg pt, [at the Sebenny- 
<illed by Diana, whose virtue he had at-jtic mouth of the Nile} where there was a 
‘empted. A river of Arcadia bears his name.{temple of Apollo and Diana, and an oracle of 
‘aus. 8, c#24.——A surname of Hercules,| Latona. [The shrine of the goddess, accord- 
ziven him on account of his gluttony. ‘ing to Herodotus, was 3 one solid stone, 
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having equal sides, each side 40 cubits long.| ByzaNnTIumM, a town situate on ithe ‘fhia- 
It was brought from a quarry in the isle of|cian Bosphorus, founded by acolony from Ar- 
Philc: near the cataracts, on rafts, for thelgos and Megara, under the conduct of By-— 
space of 200 leagues, to its destined station,|zas, 658 years before the christian era, Pa- 
and seems to have been the heaviest weight|terculus says it was founded by the Milesians, 
ever moved by human power, It employedijand by Pausanias, king of the Lacedzmoni- 
many thousand men for three years, in itsjans according to Justin, and according to Am- 
transportation.] Herodot. 2, c. 59 and 63. |mianus by the Athenians, {Justin 1s altoge- 
BuzyeEs, an Athenian, who first ploughed|ther wrong. Pausanias probably rebuilt and 
with harnassed oxen. Demophoon gave him/|fortified it while commanding in the Helles- 
the Palladium with which Diomedes had in-|pont.] The pleasantness and convenience 
trusted him, to be carried to Athens, Po-lof its situation was observed by Constantine — 
lyén, 1, c. 5. the Great, who made it the capital of the 
_ Bysxis, a daughter of Miletus and Cyanea./eastern Roman empire, A. D. 328, and called 
She fell in love with her brother Caunus, and}it Constantinopolis. [Constantine wished it to 
when he refused to gratify her passion, shelimitate the capital of the west in size, and 
destroyed herself. Some say that Caunusjtherefore extended the walls of the ancient — 
became enamoured of her, and fled ftom his|Byzantium from sea to sea. The new city 
country to avoid incest ; and others report,}was solemnly dedicated by him to the God © 
‘that he fled from his sister’s importunities,jof Martyrs, according to Eusebius, on the 
who sought him all over Lycia and Caria,}11 May, A.D.330, and in the 25th of his — 
and at last sat down all bathed in tears, andjreign, and from that period was styled after 
was changed into a fountain of the same|the emperor’s name, Constantinopolis, or the — 
name. Ovid. de Art. Am. }, v. 284. Met.9,\city of Constantine. It was taken by Ma- 
v. 451.—HAygin, fab. 2.3.—Patus. 7, c. 5. homet 2d on the 29th May, AD. 1453. The 
Bysius, [a maritime town of Pheenicia,|Turks,call it Staméoul or Istambol, a Tur- 
nearly midway between Tripolis and Bery-|kish corruption of the modern Greek phrase 
tus. Here Adonis was worshipped, and injss ray woav. That part of the city which 
its neighbourhood ran the small river Ado-|was the ancient Byzantium is now occupied — 
nis, called at the present day, Vahr Ibrahim.|principally by the buildings and gardens of 
‘The waters of this stream, at the anniversa-|the seraglio.] A number of Greek writers, 
ry of the death of Adonis, which was in the]who have deserved or usurped the name of 
rainy season, were tinged red with the) Byzantine historians, flourished at Byzanti- 
ochrous particles from the mountains of Li-jum, after the seat of the empire had been 
banus, and hence were fabled to flow with/transiated thither from Rome. Their works, ~ 
the blood of Adonis.} which more particularly relate to the time © 
ByrsA, a citadel in the middle of Car-lin which they flourished, and are seldom 
thage, on which was the temple of Atscula-jread but by those who wish to form an ac- — 
pius. Asdrubal’s wifeburnt it when the city\quaintance with the revolutions of the low- — 
was taken. When Dido came to Africa, she/er empire, were published in one large col-— . 
bought of the inhabitants as much land as/lection, in 36 vols. folio, 1648, &c. at Paris, — 
could be encompassed by a bull’shide. Af-jand recommended themselves by the notes { 
ter the agreement, she cut the hide in smalljand supplements of Du Fresne and Du — 
thongs, and enclosed a large piece of territo-|\Cange. ‘They were likewise printed at Ve- 
ry,on which she built a citadel which shejnice 1729, in 8 vols, though perhaps this — 
called Byrsa, (Buecz,a hide.) [This is aledition is not so valuable as that of the 
mere fable of the Greeks. The name is de-'French, | Strab. 1—Paterc. 2, c. i5—C. 
rived, by a slight transposition of letters,|Vef. in Paus. Alcib. & Timoth—Justin. 9, 
c. 1—Tucit. 12, Ann. c.62 and 63.—Mela,~ 
2, c. 2 —lMarcel. 22, c. 8. q 


from the Punic term, Sysra, a citadel, ac- 
Byzas, ason. of Neptune, from whom it 


cording to Scaliger.] Virg. 4n.1, v. 371.— 
Strab. 17.—Justin, 18, c. 5.—#lor. 2, ¢. 15.— 

Liv. 34.¢. 62. is said Byzantium received its name. [His be-_ 
Byzacium, [called also Emporiz, a dis-ling styled a son of Neptune, means that he 
trict of Africa Propria, north of the Syrtis}was a famous navigator.] | Diod. 4. cx 

minor. It was a very fertile region, and one] Byzia, [vid, Bizya.] 
of the principal sources of supply toRome.} | Oe 
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CAANTHUS, a son of Oceanus and 'Te- 


thys. He was ordered by his father to seek| Kab/as-var.] 


his sister Malia, whom Apollo had carried 


away, and he burnt in revenge, the ravish-|Helicon, sacred to the muses, and 
er’s temple near the Isthmus. He was kill-|so Hippocrene, as raised 
ed for this impiety by the god, and a monu-|the foot of Pegasus. Pers.’ 


ment raised to his memory. 


! Patis. 9, c. 10; 
CABALLA, (vid. Soly mi.] 
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ooh 
ania, now 
on mount 
called al-” 
from the ground by. y 


[CasaLitXca, a town of Alb 


CapaLinus, a clear fountain | 


CaBALLINUM, a town of the A&dui, now 
\Chalons, [sur-Suone.] Ces. 7, Bell.'G.c, 42. 
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Casiza, [a town of Pontus, south-east of/—Propiert. 3, el. 10.—Juv. 5, v. 125.—Liv. 
Amasia, upon the river Iris, memorable for}1, c- -—Dionys. Hal. 1, c 9. “ve 
the defeat of Mithridates by Lucullus, in its} Cacoruts, a river of India fiowing inte 
vicinity.] the Ganges, [according to Mannert, the 

Casirt, Certain deities held in the greatest} Gumty, which falls into the Ganges. to the 
veneration at Thebes, Lemnos, Macedonia,/north of Benares.] Arrian. Indic. 
and Phrygia, but more particularly in the is-| Capméa, the citadel of Thebes, built by 
lands of Samothrace and Imbros. The num-|Cadmus. Stat. Thed. 8, v. 601—Paus. 2, 
ber of these deities is uncertain. Some say|c. 5. 
they were only two, Jupiter and Bacchus ;} . Capmiis, an ancient name of Beo- 
others mention three, and some four, Aschie-/tia. 
ros, Achiochersa, Achiochersus, and Camil-|_ Capmmus, son of Agenor king of Pheni- 
lus. It is unknown where their worship wasjcia, by Telephassa or Agriope, was ordered 
first established ; yet Pheenicia seems to bejby his father to gn in quest of his sister Eu- 
the place according to the authority of San-|ropa, whom Ju iter had carried away, and 
choniathon, and from thence it was introduc-|he was never to return to Phenicia if he did 
ed into Greece by the Pelasgi. The festivals}not bring her back. As his search proved 
or mysteries of the Cabiri, were celebrated |fruitless, he consulted the oracle of Apollo, 
with the greatest solemnity at Samothrace,{and was erdered to build a city where he 
where all the ancient heroes and princes|should see a‘ young heifer stop inthe gr ss, 
were generally initiated, as their power seem-|and to call the countrv Beotia. He tound 
edto be great in protecting persons from|the heifer according to the directions of the 
shipwreck and storms. The obscenities}oracle ; and as he wished to thank the god 
which prevailed in the celebration have ob-/by a sacrifice, he sent his companions to fetch 
liged the authors of every country to pass|water from a neighbouring grove. The wa- 
over them in silence, and say that it was un-|ters were sacred to Mars, and guarded by a 
lawful to reveal them. ‘These deities arejdragon, which devoured all the Phenician’s 
often confounded with the Corybantes, Ana-jattendants. Cadmus, tired of their seeming 
ces, Dioscuri, &c. and, according to Herodo-|delay, went to the place, and saw the mon- 
tus, Vulcan was their father. ‘This authorjster still feeding on their flesh. He attacked 
mentions the sacrilege which Cambyses com-|the dragon, and overcame it by the assist- 
mitted in entering their temple, and turning}ance of Minerva, and sowed the teeth in a 
to ridicule their sacred mysteries. Theyjplain, upon which armed men suddenly rose 
were supposed to preside over metals. He-jup from the ground. He threw a stone in 
rodot. 2, c.51.—Strab. 10, &c.—Paus. 9, c./the midst of them, and they instantly turn- 
22, &c.—Cic. de Nat. D. 1. edtheir arms one against the other, till all 

Casiria, a surname of Ceres.——The/perished except five, who assisted him in 
festivals of the Cabiri. vid. Cabiri. building his city. Soon after he married 

Casora, a fountain of Mesopotamia,|/Hermione the daughter of Venus, with. 
where Juno bathed. Pin. 31, c. 3. whom he lived in the greatest cordiality, and 

CAca, a goddess among the Romans, sister]|by whom he had ason, Polydorus, and four 
to Cacus, who is said to have discovered to|daughters, Ino, Agave, Autonoe, and Seme- 
Hercules where her brother had concealed|le. Juno persecuted those children ; and 
his oxen. She presided over the excre-/their well-known misfortunes so distracted 
nents of the body. ‘The vestals offered sa-}Cadmus and Hermione, that they retired to 
rificesin her temple. Lactant. 1, c. 20. I}lyricum, loaded with grief, and infirm with 

CaAcus, a famous robber, son of Vulcanjage. They entreated the gods to remove 
ind Medus, represented as a three-headed/them from the misfortunes of life, and they 
monster, and as vomiting fames. He resid-|were immediately changed into serpents. 
din Italy, and the avenues of his cave were|Some explain the dragon’s fable, by suppos- 
sovered with human bones, He plunderedjing that it was a king of the country whom 
the neighbouring country ; and when Hercu-|Cadmus conquered by war; and the armed 
es returned from the conquest of Geryon,|men rising from the field, isno more than 
Jacus stole some of his cows, and dragged/men armed with brass, according to the am-~ 
hem backwards into his cave to prevent dis-/biguous signification of a Phoenician word. 
sovery. Hercules departed without per-|Cadmus was the first who introduced the use 
eiving the theft; but his oxen, having lowed,|of letters into Greece ; but some maintain, 
vere answered by the cows in the cave of|that the alphabet which he brought from 
Sacus, and the hero became acquainted with|Phenicia, was only different from that which 
he loss he had sustained. He ran to the place,| was used by,the ancient inhabitants of Greece 
ittacked Cacus, squeezed and strangled him! This alphabet consisted only of 16 letters, to 
n his arms, though vomiting fire and smoke.|{ which Simonides of Ceos, added four 6,¢,0,7, 
Tercules erected an altar to Jupiter Serva-|and Epicharmus the Sicilian, the same num- 
or, in commemoration of his victory ; and/ber, £,»,4,«. The Ionians first adopted all the 
A annual festival was instituted by the inha-|24 letters, andfrom them the Samians, from 
itants in honour of the hero, who had deliv-} whom they were received by the Athenians ; 
ved them from such a public calamity./but it was not until after the Peloponnesian 
Joid. 1, Last. v. 551.—Virg. Ain. 8, v. 194.) war, under the archonship of Euclices (0! 
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94. 2.B.C. 405.) that they were used by|days, (17 days,) and that several distinct things 
them in public acts.] The worship of ma-jshould not be included in the same law] 
ny af the Egyptian and Phenician deities} CaciL1Anus, a Latin writer before theage 
was also introduced by Cadmus, who issup-jof Cicero. ~~ Ck a 
posed to have come into Greece 1493 years} CacILit, a Plebeian family at Rome, des- 
before the christian era, and to have died 61jcended from Czcas,.one of the companions 
years after, According to those who believejof Agneas, or from Czculus the son of Vul- 
that Thebes was built at the sound of Am-jcan, who built Preneste. This family gave 
phion’s lyre, Cadmus built only a small cita-|birth to many illustrious generals and patriots. 
del which he ‘called Cadmea, and laid the|> Cacit1us CLaupius Isiporvus, a man 
foundations of a city which was finished by|who left in his. will to his heirs, 4116 slaves, 
one of his successors. Ovid. Met. 3, fab. 1,)3600 yokes of oxen, 257,000 small cattle, 
2, &e.—Herodot. 2, c. 49, 1. 4, c. 147.—Ayg-|600,000 pounds of silver. Pém. 33, c. 10—— 
in. fab. 6, 76, 155, &ce.— Diod. 1, &c.—Paus.|Epirus, a freedman of Atticus, who opened. 
9, ¢. 5, &c.— Hesiod. Theog. v. 937, &c. a school at Rome, and is said to have first 
Ason of Pandion of Miletus, celebrated as|taught reading to Virgil, and some other grow~ 
an historian in the age of Creesus, and as the]ing poets. ——A Sicilian orator, in the ‘age of 
writer of an account of some cities of Jonia,] Augustus, who wrote on the servile wars, a 
in 4books. He is called the azcient, in con-|comparison between Demosthenes and Cicero, 
tradistinction from another of the same nameland an account of the orations of Demosthe- 
and place, son of Archelaus, who wrote anjnes. Metellus. vid Metellus. Statius, 
history of Attica, in (6 books, anda treatise|a comic poet, deservedly commended by Ci- 
on love in 14 books. Diod. 1.—Dionys. Hal.|cero and Quintilian, though theorator, ad At- 
2—Clement. Alexand. 3.—Strab. 1,—Plin.|tic. calls him Malum Latinitatis auctorem. 
Died: Above 30 of his comedies are mentioned by 
Capucruvs, a red entwined at. one end by|ancient historians, among which are his Nau- 
two serpents, in the form of two equal semi-jclerus, Phocius, Epiclerus, Syracusz, Feene- 
circles. It was the attribute of Mercury |rator, Fallacia, Pausimachus, &c. He was a 
and the emblem of power, and it had been|native of Gaul, and died at Rome, 168 B. C. 
given him by Apollo in return for the lyre.|and was buried on the Janiculum. Horat. 2, 
Various interpretations have been put uponjep 1. ie . t 
the two serpents round it. “Some suppose} Ccina Tuscus, a son of Nero’s nurse, 
them to be a symbol of Jupiter’s amours}|made governor of Egypt. Suet.in Wer—= 
with Rhea, when these two deities transform-|A Roman who wrote some physical treatises. 
. ed themselves into snakes. Others say, that A citizen of Volaterra, defended by Ci- 
it originates from Mercury’s having appeas-|cero. 
ed the fury of two serpents that were fighting,; [Cactsus AGER, adistrict in the vicinity of 
by touching them with his rod. Prudence is; Formia and Caieta, in Latium, famous for its | 
generally supposed to be represented by these] wines.] Straé.5—Horat.1, od. 20, 1. 2, od. 14, 
two serpents, and the wings are the symbolj &c. “a 
of diligence ; both necessary in the pursuit] Cactus, a son of Vulcan, conceived, as 
af business and commerce, which Mercury|some say, by his mother, when a diate of fire 
patronized. With it, Mercury conducted to}fell into her bosom. He was. called Celus, 
the infernal regions the souls of the dead, and|because his eyes were small. After a life 
could lull to sleep, and even raise to life alspent in plundering and rapine, he built Pra- 
dead’person. Virg. in. 4, ¥. 242.—Horat.|neste; but being unable tofind inhabitants, he 
1, od. 10. ae _. jiraplored Vulcan to show whether he really. 
CapuRcl, a people of Gaul, at the east of}was his father. Upon this a flame suddenly 
the Garonne. [Their capital was Divona,|shone upon a multitude who were assembled 
afterwards called from their own name, Ca-|to see some spectacle, and they were immedi- 
durci, now Cahors.] Ces. ately persuaded to become the subjects of 
_ Cap¥ris,a town of Syria, [It is supposed|}Czculus. Virg. Ain. 7, v. 680, says, that he 
by Reeland to have been the same with Gath.}.was found in fire by shepherds, and on that ac 
*Anville, and Rennell, on the contrary, con {count called son of Vulcan. whois the god of fire. 
jecture it to have been Jerusalem, and the lat-| Cazia Lex, (vid. Ce'ia Lex.} aie 
ter is of opinion that Cadytis is synonymous} Cz ius, an orator, discipleto Cicero. He 
with 4l-Kads, which means, the holy.] »He-|died very young. Cicero defended him wher 
rodot. 2, C..159., am oe ee he was We ceed by Claudius of being acces 
Czctas, a wind blowing from the [east-|sory to Catiline’s conspiracy, and of having 
north-east. ] Pe tn See murdered some-ambassadors from ,Alexan= 
Cacit1a Cata, or Tanaquil.. vid. Tana-|dria, and carried on anillicit amour with Clo- 
quil. dia, the wife of Metellus. Orat. pro MZ, Cal. 
Caciiia LrEx, was proposed A. U. C. 693,]— Quintil, 10, c. 1.——Aurelianus, a writer” 
by Czcil. Metellus Nepos, [to exempt the]about 300 years after Christ, the best edition 
icity and Italy from taxes,]| ——Another called/of whose works is that of Almeloveen, Amst 
atso Didia, A. U.C. 656, by the consuls}1722 and 1755.——L. Antipater, wrote an his-_ 
Q. Cacilius Metellus, and T. Didius. [That|tory of Rome, which M. Brutus epitomizedy 
jaws shoyld be promulgated for 3 market-and which Adrian preferred to the histories 
138 ; 
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of Sallust. Calius flourished 120 years B. C-;with a thick head of ham. This name, after 
Val, Max. 1, ¢.7,—Cic. 13 ad Attic. ep. 8.\ithad been dignified in the person of Julius 
_——Tubero, a man who came to life after he|Czsar, and of his successors, was given to the 
had been carried to the burning pile. Plin.japparent heir of the empire, in the age of 
‘¢, ©. 52._—Sabinus, a writer in the age of/the Roman emperors. The twelve first Ro- 
Vespasian, who composed a treatise on the/man emperors were distinguished by the sur- 
edicts of the curule ediles. One of the|/name of Cesar. They reigned in the follow- 
seven hills on which Rome was built. Romu-ling order; Julius Czsar, Augustus, ‘Tibe- 
lus surrounded it witha ditch and rampart,|rius, Caligula, Claudius, Nero, Galba, Otha, 
and 1t was enclosed by walls by the succeeding] Vitellius, Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian. 
kings. It received its name from [Celes Vi-|In Domitian, or rather in Nero, the family af 
benna, a Tuscan leader, whocame to the as-|Julius Cesar-was extinguished. But after 
‘sistance of the Romans against the Sabines,!such a lapse of time, the appellation of Cx- 

and obtained this hill for himself and his. fol-isar seemed inseparable from the impevial diz 
lowers to dwell on.] ‘ nity, and therefore it was assumed by ‘the 
. [Czwe or Ca#vopouis, vid. Tznarus.| successors of the Julian family. Snetonius has 
Cznr or Canopo.tis, a town of Egypt,! written an account of these twelve characters, 


” 


in the Panopolitan nome, supposed to be thelin an extensive and impartial manner-——— 
‘present Ghenné or Kenné.} Julius Czsar, the first emperor of Rome, was 
CznIDEs, a patronymic of Eetion, as des-|son of L. Czsar, and Aurelia the daughter of 
cended from Czneus. Herodot. 5, c. 92. Cotta. He was descended, according to 
. Canina, a town of Latium near Rome,|some accounts, from Julius. the son of Aneas. 
[placed by Cluverius on the banks of the A-|When he reached his 15th year he lost his 
nio,}] The inhabitants, called Ceninenses,| father, and the year after he was made priest 
made war against the-Romans when their vir-|of Jupiter. Sylla was aware of his ambition, 
gins had been stolen away. [Their king was/and endeavoured to remove him ; but Czsar 
slain, their army defeated, their city rased to} understood his intentions, and to avoid disco- 
the ground, and themselves removed to Rome.|very, changed every day his lodgings. He was 
vid. Opima Spolia, and Romulus.] OQvid.|received into Sylla’s friendship some time af- 
Fast. 2, v.135.—Propert. 4, el. 11, c.9.—Liv.|ter ; and the dictator told those who solicits 
J} .0a9, ed the advancement of young Cesar, that 
_ CznIs, a promontory of Italy, [in the|/they were warm in the interest of a man who 
country of the Bruttii, north of Rhegium, and|would prove, some day or other, the ruin of 
opposite Messana on the straits of Sicily,] a/their country and of their liberty. When 
distance of about one mile anda half.» ~ Cesar went to finish his studies at Rhodes, 
Canis, a Thessalian woman, daughter of|under Apollonius Molo, he was seized by pi- 
Elatus, who, being forcibly ravished by Nep |rates, who offered him his liberty for 30 ta- 
tune, obtained from the god the power tojlents. He gave them 40, and threatened to 
change her sex, and to become inyulnerable,|/revenge their insults ; and he no sooner was 
She also changed her name, and was called/out of their power, than he armed a et 
Ceneus. In the wars of the Lapithe against|pursued them, and crucified themall. His 
the Centaurs, she offended Jupiter, and was/eloquence procured him friends at Rome ; 
overwhelmed with a huge pile of wood, andjand the generous manner in which he lived, 
changed into a bird.—Ovid. Met. i2, v. .72)equally served to promote his interest. He 
and 479.—Virg. Zn. 6, v. 448, says that she/obtained the office of high-priest at the death 
returned again to her pristine form. of Metellus; and after he had passed through 
Care, or Ceres, anciently ARGYLLA, now|the interior employments of the state, he was 
Cer-veteri, a city of Etruria, once the capitaljappointed over Spain, where he signalized 
of the whole country. It was in being in the/himself by his valour and intrigues. At his 
age of Strabo, When Aineas came to Italy/return to Rome, he was made consul, and 
Mezentius was king over the inhabitants call-|soon after he effected a reconciliation between 
ed Ceretes, or C@rites ; but they banished|Crassus and Pompey. He was appointed for 
their prince, and assisted the Trojans. ‘The|the space of five years over the Gauls, by the 
people of Czre received with all possible hos-jinterest of Pompey, to whom he had given 
pee the Romans who fled with the fire of|his daughter Julia in marriage. Here he en- 
esta, when the city was besciged by the|larged the boundaries of the Roman empire 
Gauls, and for this humanity they were made|by conquest, and invaded Britain, which was 
citizens of Rome, but without the privilege of/then unknown to the Roman people. He 
voting ; whence [the phrases, in C'eritwm tu-|checked the Germans, and soon after hadhis 
bulas referre aliguem, to deprive one of his government over Gaul prolonged for five other 
right of voting, and Cerite cera digni, to de-\years, by means of his friends at Rome. The 
note worthless persons. This last phrase|death of Julia and of Crassus, the corrupted 
however does not often occur. | Virg. En, 8\state of the Roman senate, and the ambition 
and 10.—Liv. 1, c. 2.—S¢rab, 3. of Czsar and Pompey, soon became the caus- 
Czsar, a surname given to the Julian fami-|es of a civil war. Neither of these celebrat- 

ly at Rome, cither because one ef them kept|ed Romans would suffer a superior, and the 
an élefhant, which bears the same name in|smallest matters were sufficient ground for 
the Punic tangue, or becatise one was born|unsheathing the 7 Casar’s petitions 
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‘vere received with coldness or indifference|/whole ‘conspiracy to him; but he neglected 


by the Roman senate ; and by the influence|the reading of what might have saved his life. 


of Pompey, a decree was passed to strip him}When he was in his first. campaign in Spain, | 


of his power.’ Antony, who opposed it asjhe was observed: to gaze at astatue of Alex-— 
tribune, fled to Czsar’s camp with the news ;iander, and even shed tears at the recollection © 
and the ambitious general no sooner heardjthat that hero had conquered the world at an 
this, than he made ita plea of resistance.jage in which he himself had done nothing. 
On pretence of avenging the violence which}'The learning of Cesar deserves commenda- 
had. been offered to the sacred office of tri-|tion, as well ashis military character. He 
bune in the person of Antony, he crossed the|reformed the calendar. He wrote his com- 
Rubicon, which was the boundary of his pro-|mentaries on the Gallic wars, on the spot 
vince. [No Roman commander was allowed| where he fought his battles; and the compo- 
to pass the Rubicon with an armed force, as|sition has been admired for the elegance as 


they entered then upon the immediate juris-|well as thecorrectness ofits style. This va-_ 


diction ot the Senate and people.] The pas-|luable book was nearly lost; and when Cz-= 
sage ofthe Rubicon was [in fact, therefore,]|/sar saved his life in the bay of Alexandria, 


a declaration of war, and Cesar entered{he was obliged to swim from his ship, with — 
italy, sword in hand. Upon this, Pompey,|his arms in one hand, and his commentaries © 
with all the friends of liberty, left Rome, andjin the other. Besides the Gallic and Civil — 


retired to Dyrrachium ; and Cesar, after}wars, he wrote other pieces, which are now 
he had subdued all Italy, in 60 days, enteredjlost. The history of the war in Alexan- 


Rome, and provided himself with money|dria and Spain is attributed to him by some, — 


from the public treasury. He went toSpain,jand by others to Hirtius. Casar has been 


where he conquered the partizans of Pom-|blamed for his debaucheries and -expenses ; 
pey, under Petreius, Afranius, and Varro ;/and the first year he had a public. office, his” 
and, at -his return to Rome, was declared/debts were rated at 830 talents, which his 


dictator, and soon after consul. When helfriends discharged ; yet, in his public charac- © 


jeft Rome, he went in quest of Pompey, ob-/ter, he must be reckoned one of the few he- 
serving that he was marching against aljroes that rarely make their appearance 


general without troops atter having de-l|among mankind. His qualities were such ~ 


feated troops without a general in Spain,|that in every battle he could not but be con- 


Yn the plains of Pharsalia [in . Thessaly,]/queror, and in every republic, master ; and — 
B.C. 48, the two hostile generals engaged,|to his sense of his superiority over the rest of 7 


Pompey was conquered, and fled into Kgypt,}the world, or to his ambition, we are to attri- 
where he was murdered, Cesar, after he|bute his saying, that he wished rather to be 
had made a noble use of victory,-pursued his|first ina village, than second at Rome. It. 
adversary into Egypt, where he for some|was after his conquest over Pharnaces [the 


time forgot his fame and character in the|son of Mithridates, at Zele in Pontus,] in one — 


arms of Cleopatra, by whom he hada son.\day, that he made use of these remarkable’ 


His danger was great while at Alexandria ;|words, to express. the celerity of his opera-~ 


but he extricated himself with wonderful suc-|tions: Veni, vidi, vici. Conscious of the ser- 
cess, and made Egypt tributary to his power.|vices of a man who, in the intervals of peace, 
After several conquests in Africa, the defeat/beautified and enriched the capital of his coun- 
of Cato, Scipio, and Juba, [at Thapsus,] and|try with public buildings, libraries, and porti- 
that of Pompey’s sons in Spain, [at Munda, ]/coes, the senate permitted the dictator to. 
he entered Rome, and triumphed over five}weara laurel crown on his bald head: and it 
different nations, Gaul, Alexandria, Pontus.|is said, that, to reward his benevolence, they 
Africa, and Spain, and was created perpetual] were going to give him the title or authority 
dictator. But now his glory was at an end,jof king all over the Roman empire, except 
his uncommon suceess created him enemies,|Italy, when he was murdered: In his pri- 
and the chief of the senators, among whom|vate character, Czsar has been accused of 
was Brutus, his most intimate friend, conspir-|seducing one of the vestal virgins, and sus- 
ed against him, and stabbed him in the se-|pected of being privy to Catiline’s conspi- 
nate-house, on the ides of vlarch. He died|racy ; and it was his fondness for dissipated 
ierced with 23 wounds, the 15th of March,|pleasures which made his countrymen say, 
.C. 4, in the 56th year of his age. Casca|that he was the husband of all the women at 
gave him the first blow, and immediately he| Rome, and the woman of all men... It is said 


attempted to make some resistance ; but when/that he conquered 300 nations, took 800 cities, 


he saw Brutus among the conspirators, he/and defeated three millions of men, one of 
submitted to his fate, and feil down at their] which fell in the field of battle. Plin. 7, ¢. 
feet, muffling up his mantle, and exclaiming, 
Tu quogue Brute! Cesar might have es-|time, his ears to listen, his eyes to read, his 
caped the sword of the conspirators, ifhe had}hand to write, andhis mind to dictate. His 


25, says that he could employ at the same — 


; 


! 


4 


‘Jistened to the advice of his wife, whose|death was preceded, as many authors men- — 


dreams, on the night previous to the day of|tion, by uncommon prodigies; and imme- 


his murder, were alarming. He also receiv-|diately after his death, a large comet made. 


ed, as he went to the senate-house, a paper|its appearance. The best editions of Ca~— 
from Artemidorus, ey ‘discovered the]sar’s commentaries, are the magnificent one 
40 — 
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by Dr. Clarke, fol. Lond. 1712; that of Cam-jItaly by Nero, on account of his friendship 
bridge, with a Greek translation, - to. 1727 3] with Seneca, &c. TZacit. 15, Ann.c 71. 
‘that of Oudendorp, 2 volumes 4to. L. Bat.|. Caricinvs, [a river of Italy in Bruttium, 
1737 ; and that of Elzevir, 8vo. L. Bat..1635.|near the Epizephyrian Locri. It was in the 
to which may be added that of Oberlinus|vicinity ofthis river thatthe Athenians invad- 
Eee 1819. 8vo,] Sueton. &% Plut in vita—jed the territory of the Locrians Thucyd. 
Dio —Appian.—Orisius —Diod. 16 and ecl.| ,¢. 1°3.] 
‘$1 and 37. Virg. G. 1, v. 466—Gvid. Met | Caicus, a river of Mysia, falling into the 
115, v. 782.— Marcell Flor. 3 and 4. Lu-}A£gean sea, opposite Lesbos; [on its banks 
‘sius, was father tothe dictator, Hediedsud-|stood the city of Pergamus, and at its mouth 
denly when putting on his shoes——Octavia-|the port of Elza. It is supposed by some to 
nus. vid: Augustus. Caius, a tragic poet|be the present Girmasti. According to Man- 
‘and orator, commended by Cic.in Brut. Hisjnert, its modern name is the Mandragoréi. 
brother C. Lucius was consul, and followed|vid, Mysius.] Virg. G. 4,.v. 370.— Ovid. 
as well as himself, the party of Sylla. They} Met. 2, v. 243. 
‘were both put to death by order of Marius.| Catira, a town, and harbour of [Latium, 
—Lucius, an uncle of M Antony, who|south-east of the promontory of Cirecii,] which 
followed the interest of Pompey, and wasl|received its name from Caieta, the nurse of 
proscribed by Augustus, for which Antony] Eneas, who was butied there. [It it now 
| aseen Cicero, the friend of Augustus.|Gaeta.]  Virg. Zin. 7, v. 1. 
dis son Lucius was put to death by J. Czsar} Carus and Cara, a prenomen very com- 
jin his youth———-T wo sons of Agrippa bore/mon at Rome to both sexes. C, in its natu- 
also the name of Czsars, Caius and Lucius.jral position, denoted the man’s name, and 
vid. Agrippa. Augusta, a town of Spain,|when reversed it implied Caia. [Female 
built by Augustus, on the Iberus, and now/prznomina, which were marked with an in- 
icalled Saragossa, : verted capital, were early disused among the ° 
{C#sAREA insula, now the isle of Jersey.]/Romans. The custom after this was, in case 
[Czsarf&a Ad Argeum, thecapital of Cap-jthere was only one daughter, to name her af- 
padocia, called by this name in the reign ofjter the gens. If there were two, to distin- 
Tiberius, previously Mazaca. It was situate|guish them by major and minor added to 
at the foot of Mount Argus, and is now|their names; if there were more than two, 
called Kaisarieh. they were distinguished by their number, 
[Casarka Philippi, a town on the north-| Prima, Secunda, &c. Thus, in the first case, 
ern confines of Palestine in the district Tra-|Zwdliaz, the daughter of Cicero, Julia the 
‘chonitis. Its first name was Laish, changed] daughter of Czsar ; and in the second, Corne- 
‘afterwards to Paneas, and finally to Casarea|lia Major, Cornelia Minor, &c.] Quintil. 1, 
pods a which last was given to itby Herod’s|c. 7. 
son Philip.} | Q. CaLABER, called alsoSmyrneus, wrote 
{Cmsarha, the principal city of Samaria,Ja Greek poemin 14 books, as a continuation 
-on the coast, anciently called Turris Stratonis./of Homer’s liad, about the beginning of the 
‘It was made a magnificent city and port by|third century. The best editions of this ele- 
Herod, whocalled it Czsarea in honour of/gant and well written book, are that of Rho- 
Augustus. It was the residence of the Ro-|doman, 12mo. Hanover, 1604, with the notes 
man governors. } lof Dausqueius, and that of Pauw, 8vo. L. Bat. 
{CasaRoptnuM, now Zours, the capital|1734. 
of the Turones.] CaALABRiA, a country of Italy in Magna 
[CmsaAROMAGUS, now Beauvois, the capi-|Gracia. [Its name is supposed to have been 
tal of the Bellovaci.] derived from the oriental ‘‘ Kalad” or pitch, 
[CarsXRIs AR&, placed by Ptolemy nearjon account of the resin obtained from the 
‘the Tanais, in what is now the country of the|pines of this country. [t.was also called Mes- 
Don Cossacks. They are supposed to havejsapia, and Japygia.} ‘The poet Ennius was 
‘been erected in honour of some one of the Ro-|born there [at Rudiz.] The country was 
man emperors, by some neighbouring prince ;|fertile, and produced a variety of fruits, much 
Fee!» she by Polemo, in the reign of Tibe-|cattle, and excellent honey. Virg. G. 3, v. 
vius. Near the source of the Tanais Ptole-]425.—Horat. 1, od. 3i,, fod. 1, v. 27, 1. 1. 
my locates the Alexandriare@, which see} {ep. 7, v. 14.—Strab. 6.—Mela, 2, c. 4.—Plin- 
Casarion, the son of J. Cesar, by queen| ,c. 48. > ’ 
Cleopatra, was at the age of 13 proclaimed], CaLAsrus, a river of Calabria. Pause. 6. 
by Antony and his mother, king of Cyprus,|. Carats and ZeTHEs. vid. Zethes. 
gypt, and Ceelosyria. He was put todeath| [CaLacurris, a city of the Vascones in 
five years after by Augustus. Suet. in Aug.|Spain, on the Iberus, now Calahorra.] 
17 and Cés. 52... CaLAmos, a town of Syria, near Mount 
Castius, a latin poet, whose talents were|Libanus. lin. 5, c. 20——A town of Phe- 
not of uncommon brilliancy. .Catull. 14. nicia. Another of Babylonia. 
A lyric and heroic poet in the reign of Nero.}| CaLAnvs, a celebrated Indian philosopher, 
Persius. one of the gymnosophists, He followed Alex- 
Czsonius Maximus} was banished from |ander in his Indian expedition, and being sick, 
; ; A} 
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{n his 83d year, he ordered a pile to be rais-) Was never completely subdued by the Ro” 
ed, upon which he mounted, decked with flow-| mans, though Agricola penetrated to the 
ers and garlands, to the astonishment of the, Zay, and Severus into the very heart of the 
king and of the army." When the pile was ;country,] Marfial. 10, ep. 44,—Sil. 3, v. 598. 
fired, Alexander asked him whether he had; CaLEnTUmM, aplace of Spain, on the Iberus, 
any thing to say: “No,” said’ he, ‘I shall,were it is said they made bricks [of an earth | 
meet you again ina very short time.” Alex- iresembling pumice stone] which was so light 
ander died three months after i: Babylon.|that they swam on the surface of the water. 
Strab. 15.—Cie: dé Div. 1, ©. 23.—<Arrian.' Plin. 335, c. 14. ane 
&? Plut.in Alea.— Elian. 2, c. 41, 1.5,¢.6.| CALENus, a famous soothsayer of Etruria, 
— Val, Max. te Cc, 8. jin the age of Tarquin. Plin. 28, Cc. 9 ie 
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Caton, a river of Asia Minor, in Ionia, 'lieutenant of Czsar’s army. After Czsar’s 
murder, he concealed some that had been — 
proscribed by the triumvirs, and behaved — 
with great honour to them. Plut.in Ces. 

CaLEs, vid. Cale. ‘ | 

CaLiTm, a people of Belgic Gaul, now © 
Pays. de Caux, in Normandy. — Ces.° Beil. a 
G. 2, c. 4, [Their capital was Juliobona, © 
now Lilebonne. } “ae 


near Colophon. Paus. 7, ¢. 3. : 

CALATHION, a mountain of Laconia. Pazis 
3, C. 26. 

"CALATES, a town of Thrace, below To- 
mus, on the Evxine sea. Strab. 7.— Mela. 
25°C. 2. ; 

Caatia, a town of Campania, on the Ap-! 
pian way. [Julius Cesar established in it a 
colony of veterans.] Sil, 8, v. 543. 

Cavatia, a people of India, who ate the 
flesh of their parents. Herodot. 3, c. 38. 

CaLavit, a people of Campania. Liv. 26, 
©: 27. 

CaLavkEa, and CaLauria, an island [in 
the Sinus’ Saronicus, opposite Trcezene.] 
Apollo, and afterwards Neptune, was the 
chief deity of the place. The tomb of De- 
mosthenes. was seen there, who poisoned 
himself to flee from the persecutions of Anti- 
pater, [According to an ancient tradition, La- 
tona gave it to Neptune in exchange for De- 
los, whence the proverb, “fro Delo Calau- 
ria.’| Ovid. Met. 7, v. 384.—Paus. i, c. 8, 
&c.—Strab. 8.—Mela. 2,.c. 7. 

Catcuas, a celebrated soothsayer, son of 
Thestor. He accompanied the Greeks to 
‘Troy, in the office of high-priest ; and he in- 
formed them that city could not be taken 
without the aid of Achilles, that their fleet 
could not sail from Aulis before Iphigenia was 
sacrificed to Diana, and that the plague could 
nct be stopped inthe Grecian army before 
the restoration-of Chryseis toher father. He 
told them also that Troy could not be taken 


before ten years siege. He had received the 


power of divination from Apollo. Calchas;people to death; he attempted to famish — 
was informed, that as soon as he found aman/Rome. by a monopoly of corn; and ‘as he © 
more skilled than himself in divination. he|was well pleased with the greatest disasters’ 
must perish; and this happened near Colo-|which befel tiis subjects, he often wished the — 
phon, after the Trojan war. He was unable/Romans had but one head, that he night ~ 
to tell how many figs were in the branches of|have the gratification to strike it off. Wild — 
a certain fig-tree ; and when Mopsus men-|beasts were constantly fed in his palace with — 
tioned the exact number, Calchas died through| human victims, and a favourite horse, [named 
grief, vid Mopsus. Homer. Il. 1, v. 69.—|dncitatus had a palace erected for him, 
Aischyl. in Agam—Eurip.. in Iphig.—Paus.|domestics assigned, and a marble stable and 


1, ¢. 43. 


CaLeE, (es) Cates, (ium,) and CaLinum,|to him and wine out of a golden cup, Cali-~ 
now Calvi, a town of Campania, Horat. 4,/gula is even said to have intended him for the — 
od. 12.—.Juv. 1, v. 69.—Sil; 8, v. 413.—Virg.|consulship. In imitation of Xerxes, he built — 


LEN. 7, Vv. 728. 


e 


[Caxtptus, L. Jalius,) a man remarkable — 
for his riches, the excellency of his‘character, — 
is. learnjng and poetical abilities. He was ¥ 
proscribed by Volumnius, but delivered by 7 
Atticus. C. Ven. in Attic. 12. ¥ 
C.’Caxictxa, the emperor, received this — 
surname. from his wearing in the camp, the _ 
Caliga, [a kind of shoe or covering for the. 
feet, used chiefly by the common soldiers.} — 
He was son of Germanicus by Agrippina, 7 
and grandson to Tiberius, [born A. U.C.7 65. — 
A. D. 12.) During the first eight months of 
his reign, Rome expected universal prospe- | 
rity, the exiles were recalled, taxes were re-. 
mitted, and prcfligates dismissed ; but Cali-. 
gula soon became proud, wanton, and cruel. — 
He built a temple to himself, and ordered his 
head to be placed on the images of the gods, 
while he wished to imitate the thunders and 
power of Jupiter. The statues of all great 
men were removed, as if Rome would sooner ~ 
forget her virtues in their absence; and the — 
emperor appeared in public places_ in the 
most indecent manner, encouraged roguery, 
committed incest with his three sisters, and 
established public places of prostitution. He 
often amused himself with putting innocent 


ivory rack made; while gilt barley was given ~ 


CaLEDonia, a country at the north of Bri-|Puteoli,} and would perhaps: have shown — 
tain, now called Scotland. [The ancient/himself more tyrannical, had not Chereas, ~ 
Caledonia comprehended all those countries}/a tribune of a prxtorian cohort,] formed a. 
which lay to the north ofthe “orth andClyde, ||conspiracy against his hfe, with others equal- 
The reddish hair and lofty stature of its inha |ly tired with the cruelties and'the insults that 
bitants seemed to announce a German ex-{were offered with impunity to the persons and — 
traction, according to Zucit. in vitd Agric. [Itlfeclings of the Romans. In consequence of 


o 
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a bridge of boats across the bay from Baix to ~ 


; 
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this, the tyrant was murdered January 24th,|Strabo speaks of it asa hill of 5 stadia, but 
in his 29th, year, after a reign of three years} whether he means by this to express its cir- 
nd ten months, A. D. 41. it has been said|cumference at the base, or its diameter, says 
that Caligula wrote a treatise on rhetoric ;|Mannert, is uncertain. Thus much, how- 
Sut his love of learning is better understood/ever, is certain, that the rocky hill which Che- 
from his attempts to destroy the writings ot/valier found near Bounabarchi, is very. appli- 
tomer, Virgil, and Livy. Dio.—Sue ton, in}cable to Callicolone as described by Strabo. } 
0uUe.— Tacit. Ann. el CALLICRATES, an Athenian, who seized 
-Catzaict jor Cariact a people of Spain,/upon the sovereignty of Syracuse, by imposing 
in the north western part of the country jupon Dion when he had lost his popula- 
They inhabited what is now. Gallicia, toge-|rity. He was expelled by the sons of Diony- 
ther with the Portuguese provinces of #nére-|sius, after reigning thirteen months. _ He is 
Douro-y-Minho and Tras-los-Montes.| Ovid|called Callinfus by some authors. C. Neji. 
6, Fast. v. i611. jin Dion ——<An officer intrusted with the care 
_ CALLE, a sea-port town of {the Callaici,|of the treasures of Susa by Alexander. Curt. 
‘at the mouth of the Dourius. Itis now Ofor-|5, c. 2. An artist, who made,with ivory, 
‘to. From Portus Calles, comes by acorrup |ants and other insects so small that they 
ion the name of modern Portugal.] could scarcely be seen. It is said that he en- 
Caxias, an Athenian, appointed to make|graved some of Homer’s versesupon a grain 
eace between Artaxerxes and his country.Jof millet. Plin 7, c. 2i.—/E@an. V. H. 1, 
tod 12.——A Greek poet, son of Lysima-|c. 17.——-A Syrian who wrote an account of 
chus. His compositions are lost. He was) Aurelian’s life. 
‘surnamed Schcenion from his twisting ropes.| CALLIcRATIDAS, a Spartan, who succeed- 
(cxovcvc,) through poverty. then. 10. ed Lysander in the command of the fleet. He 
A partial Historian of Syracuse. He wrote anjtook Methymna, and routed the. Athenian 
‘account of the Sicilian wars, and was well re-,fleet under Conon. He was defeated and 
warded by Agathocles, because he had shown) killed near the Arginusz, in a naval battle, B. 
him in a favourable view. Athen. 12.—Dionys.C. 406. Diod. 13—NXenofh. Hist. G—~ 
A rich Athenian, who liberated Cimonj One of the four ambassadors sent by the La- 
‘from prison, on condition of marrying Elpi-}cedemonians to Darius, upon the rupture of 
ace his sister and wife. [Cimon consented,|their alliance with Alexander. Curt. 3, ¢, 
ut with great reluctance, He was after-|13——A Pythagorean writer. 
‘wards charged with having violated the terms} CALLipIus, a celebrated Roman orator, 
‘of his agreement with Callias, which was)contemporary with Cicero, » ho speaks of his 
looked upon by the Athenians as adultery onjabilities with commendation. Cie. in Brut. 
shis part, Elpinice having become the property| 274.—Paterc. 2, c. 36. 
of another, This custom of marrying sisters) CaLLipromus, aplace near Ther nopyle. 
‘at Athens extended, according to Philo Ju-| Ziucyd. 8, c. 6. 
deus, only to sisters by the same father, and} CaLLimaAcnus, an historian and poet of 
was forbidden in the case of. sisters by the/Cyrene, son of Battus and Mesatma, and 
‘same mother, Elpinice was taken in mar-|pupil to Hemocrates the grammarian, He 
viage by Cimon, because, in consequence of his/had, in the age of Ptolemy Philadelphus, kept 
extreme poverty, he was unable to provide aja school at Alexandria, and had Apollonius 
suitable match for her —The Lacedzmonians|of Rhodes among his pupils, whose ingra- 
were forbidden to marry any of their kindred, titude obliged Callimachus to lash him se- 
whether in the direct degrees of ascent or|verely ina satirical poem, under the name of 
descent, but in the case of a collateral it was/is. (vid. Apollonius.) The Ibis of Ovid 
allowed. Several of the barbarous nations}is an imitation of this piece. He wrote a 
seem to have been less scrupulous on this head;| work in 120 books on famous men, besides 
the Persians especially were remarkable for|treatises on birds; but of all his numerous 
‘such unnatural unions.], C..Vef. and Plut.,,compeositions, only 31 epigrams,: an elegy, 
in Cim.——~An_ historian, who wrote an ex-jand some hymns on the gods, are extant ; the 
planation of the poems of Alczus and Sappho.|best editions of which are that of Ernesti, 2, 
CaLiicirus, a Greek poet, some of whose| vols. 8vo. L. Bat. 1761, and that of [Blom- 
epigrams are preserved in the Anthologia  |field. Lond. 1815. 8vo.] Propertius styled 
ALLICHORUS, a place of Phocis,~where|himself the Roman Callimachus. The pre- 
the orgies of Bacchus were yearly celebrat-|cise time of his death, as well as of his birth, 
e . is unknown. Propfert. 4, el. 1, v. 65.—Cic. 
Catxicies, an Athenian, whose house was|Zwsc..1, c. 84 —Horat. 2, ep. 2, v. 109.— 
not searched on account of his recent mar-| Quzinzil. 10, c. 1——An Athenian [pole- 
riage, when an in uiry was made after the march, | killed in the battle of Marathon, 
money given by Harpalus, &c. [UlIpian, His body was found in an erect posture, all 
(Pandect. 2,) states that anewly-married man|covered with wounds. Plut——A Colopheo- 
was not liable also to be summoned intojnian, who wrote the life of Homer. . Plut. 
court.} Plut. in Demosth. _ CaLLinus, an orator, who is said to have 
CaLitcoLone, [a rocky hill near the Si-|first invented elegiac poetry. B. C. 776. 
mois, about 60 stadia, as is supposed by geo-|Some of his verses are to be found in Stob«- 
graphers, from the mouth of the Scamander. us. ees Rati) 
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CALLIGPE, one of the muses, daughter of Phocus the Beotian, whose beauty procured 
Jupiter and Mnemosyne, who presided overjher many admirers. Her father behaved 
eloquence and heroic poetry. [She received| with such coldness to her lovers that they 
her name from Aerjbeautiful voice, 20 cng xx-|murdered him. Callirhoe avenged his deatlt 
anc owec.] She is saidto have been the mother|with the assistance of the Beotians. Plut; 
of Orpheus by Apollo, and Horace supposes|.4mat. WVarr. Lg ae 
her able to play on any musical instrument.| CaLtisTE, an island of the ZEgean sea 
She was represented with a trumpet in her|called afterwards, Thera, [and now Santo= 
right hand, and with books in the other,|rin. vid. Thera.] Plin. 4, c. 12—Paus. 3, c. 
which signified that her office was to take|1. ; ee a 
notice of the famous action of heroes, as Clio] CaLuisTEra, [Beauty’s rewards,j a festi- 
was employed in celebrating them ; and she|val at Lesbos, during which, all the women’ 
held the three most famous epic poems of an-|presented themselves in the temple of Juno, 
tiquity, and appeared generally crowned with|and the fairest was rewarded in a public 
laurels. She settled the dispute between Ve-|manner. ‘There was also an institution of the 
nus and Proserpine, concerning Adonis,|same kind among the Parrhasians, first made 
whose company these two goddesses wished|by Cypselus, whose wife was honoured with 
both perpetually to enjoy. [vid. Musz.]|the first prize. The Eleans had one also, in 
Hesiod. Theog——Apoliod. i, c. 3.—Horat.|which the fairest man received as a prize a 
Od. complete suit of armour, which he dedicated 
CaLLIPATIRA, adaughter of Diagoras, ang|to Minerva. 
wife of Callianax the athlete, went disguised} CaLLIsTHENES, a Greek who wrote an 
in man’s clothes with her son Pisidorus, tol/history of his own country in 10 books, begin- 
the Olympic games. When Pisidorus wasjning from the peace between Artaxerxes and 
declared victor, she betrayed her sex}Greece, down tothe plundering of the temple 
through excess of joy, and was arrested, as}of Delphi by Philomelus. Déod. 14,.——A 
women were not permitted to appear there] philosopher of Olynthus, intimate with Alex- 
on pain of death. The victory of her son ob-| ander, whom he accompanied in his oriental 
tained her release ; and a law was instantly| expedition in the capacity of a preceptor, 
made, which forbade any wrestlers to appear] aud to whom he had been recommended by 
but naked. Paus. 5, c. 6,1. 6, c. 7. his friend and master Aristotle. He refused 
CALLIPHON, a painter of Samos, famous|to pay divine honours to the king, for whith 
for his historical pieces. Plin. 10, c. 6.——}he was accused of conspiracy, mutilated and. 
A philosopher who made the swmmum bonum|exposed to wild beasts, dragged about in 
consist in pleasure joined to the love of hones-{chains, till Lysimachus gave him poisen 
ty. This system was opposed by Cicero.|which ended together his tortures and. his 
Quest, Acad. 4,¢.131 and 139. de Offic. 3,c.}life, B,C. 328 None of his compositions are 
219. extant. Curt. 8,c.6.—Plut. in Alex.—Ar- 
CaLiipHRoN, acelebrated dancing-mas-|rian, 4.~-Justin.12, c. 6jand 7———A writer of 
ter, whohad Epaminondas among his pu-|Sybaris——-A freedman of Lucullus. It is 
pils. C Nef. in Efam. said that he gave poison to his master. Plue. 
CALLIPGLIs, a city of Thrace on the Hel-|in Lucull. 
lespont, [opposite Lampsacus, It is now} CaLuisro and Cattsro, called also He- 
Gallipoli.| ‘Sil. 14, v. 250-——A town ofjlice was daughter of Lycaon king of Arca- 
Sicily [north of Catana, now Gallipoli also.}}dia, and one of Diana’s attendants. Jupiter 
A city ot Calabria on the coast of Ta-|saw her, and seduced her after he had as~ 
rentum, on a rocky island, joined by a bridge|sumed the shape of Diana. Her pregnancy 
to the continent. Itis now called Gallifioli,|was discovered as she bathed with Diana ; 
and contains 6000 inhabitants, who trade injand the fruit of her amour with Jupiter, 
oj] _and cotton. called Arcas, was hid in the woods, and pre- 
‘CaLtipus or Caippus, an Athenian,|served. Juno, who was jealous of Jupiter, 
isciple to Plato. vid. Callicrates. C. Nef.jchanged Calisto into a bear; but the god, 
in Dion——A Corinthian, who wrote anjapprehensive of her being hurt by the hunts- 
history of Orchomenos. | Paus. 6, c «9./men, made her a constellation of heaven, 
~——A general of the Athenians when the]with her son Arcas, under the name of the 
Gauls invaded Greece by Thermopyle.{bear. Ovid. Met. 2, fab.4, &c.—Apollod, 
Paus. 1, c. 3, ‘ »,C. 8.— Aygin, fab. 176 and 1/7.—Paus. 8, 
CALLIRHOE, a daughter of the Scamander,|c. 3. fiyrrte.t ey 
who married Tros, by whom she had Ilus,} CaLitsTonicus, a celebrated statuary at 
Ganymede, and Assaracus——A fountain off Thebes. Paus.9,c.16.0 © 9 
Attica where, Callirhoe killed herself. vid,| CALLISTRATUS, an Athenian, appointed 
Coresus. Paus. 7, c,21.— Stat. 12, Zheb, v.|general with ‘Timotheus and Chabrias 
629.——-A daughter of Lycus tyrant of Libya,{against Lacedemon. Diod. 15,——An ora- 
who kindly received Diomedes at his return|tor of Aphidna, in the time of Epaminondas, 
from Troy. He abandoned her, upon which|the most eloquent of his age——An Athe-~ 
she killed - herself, A daughter of thejnian orator, with whom Demosthenes made 
Achelous, who married Alemzon. vid. Ale-|an intimate acquaintance after he had heard 
mezon, Paus. 8, ©, 24-———A ‘daughter ofjhim plead. Xenoph. A Greek historian 
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praised by Lionys. Hal——A comic poct,inate. Cesar, alarmed by this sudden weak- 
rival of Aristophanes. j " |ness in Calpurnia, was at first inclined to ac- 

Caton, now Calore, ariver in Italy [which|cede to her request, [but Decimus Brutus 
rose in the mountains of the Hirpini, passed] who was himselfimplicated in the conspiracy, 
| Beneventum, and joined the Vulturnus.] Liv.|prevailed on him to go to the senate-house.| 
14, c. 14, ——A. favourite of the emperor Claudius, 
CALPE, a lofty mountain in the most south-|&c¢. Tacit. Ann. . 
“ern parts of Spain, opposite to mount Abyla| Caxtusiptus, a soldier in the army of Ger 
on the African coast. These two mountains|manicus. When this general wished to stab 
were called the pillars of Hercules. Calpejhimself with his own sword [in order to 
is now called Giéraltar, |from the Arabic|work upon the better feelings of the Ro- 

Gibel Tarik, or mountain of Tarik,a Moorisi:| man soldiery, while quelling a sedition among 
general, who first led the Moors into Spain,|thein,] Calusidius offered him his own, ob- 
A.D. 710—The modern name of Abyla is|serving that his was sharper. Tacit. 1, 

Ceuta. Calpe is styled by Strabo, a famous|.4nz. c, 35. 

Spanish sea-port, while other ancient geo-| Catvus Corn Licinius, a famous ora- 
graphers call it a mountain. Probably|tor, equally known for writing iambics. As 
there was a town of the same name at thelhe was both facetious and, satirical, he did 

foot of the mountain. ] not fail to excite attention by his animadver- 

Caupurnius Bestia, a noble Romanjsions upon Cesar and Pompey, and, from his 
bribed by Jugurtha, Sali. 2. Jug. Crassus|eloquence, to dispute the palm of oratory 

a patrician, who went with Regulus against] with Cicero. Cic. ef.—Horat. 1, Sat. 10, v. 19. 
the Massyli. He was seized by the enemy] Catycapnus, a river of Cilicia [Trachea, 
as he attempted to plunder one of their|which flowed into the sea, between the two 
towns, and he was ordered to be sacrificed to| promontories of Zephyrium and Sarpedon. It 
Neptune. Bisaltia, the king’s daughter, fell! now the Yersak. 

‘in love with him, and gave him an opportu-| Carycr, a daughter of AZolus, son of He- 
nity of escaping and conquering her father.|lenus and_Enaretta daughter of Deimachus. 
 Calpurnius returned victorious, and Bisaltia)She had Endymion, king of Elis, by AEthlius 
destroyed herself——Piso, condemned for|the son of Jupiter. 4pollod. 1, c. 7—Paus. 
using seditious words against Tiberius, 7acit.|5, c. 1. A Grecian girl, who fell in love 
. Hist. 4,¢. 11——Titus, a Latin poet, born in| with a youth called Evathlus, As she was 
| Sicily, in the age of Dioclesian, seven ofjunable to gain the object of her love, she 
' whose eclogues are extant, and gencrally|threw herself from the precipice [of Leucate. | 
found with the works of the poets who have! This tragical story was made into a song by 
- written on hunting. Though abounding in|Stesichorus, and was still extant in the age 
many beautiful lines, they are however great-|of Atheneus, 14. : 
ly inferior to the elegance and simplicity of} Catypna, [a single .island, according to 
Virgil. ‘Phe best editions are that ot Kem-|Steph. Byzant. but a groupe of islands ac- 
pher, 4to. L. Bat. 1728, [and that of Beck,|cording to Homer. Some suppose that the 
Lips. 1803, Syo. poet means the Sporades. Strabo maintains 
ALPURNIA, anoble family in Rome,|that he means the two islands of Calymna 
derived from Calpus son of Numa.jand Leros, north of Cos; D’Anville sup- 
It branched into the families of the|poses that they are two rocks, which are still 
Pisones, Bibuli, Czsennini, Asprenates, é&c.|found, one before and the other to the nght 
Plin. in Num. F of the port of Tenedos.} 

-CALPURNIA LEX, enacted A. U.C. 604,! Catypon, a city of dtolia, where Gneus 
to punish such as were found guilty of/the father of Meleager, reigned, [situate 
using bribes, &c. on the river EKvyenus,]. which flows 

ALPURNIA, the daughter of Cal-|through it,] and it receives its name from 
purnius Piso and wife of Julius Czsar. Plu-}Calydon the son of /Etolus. During the 
tarch relates that on the night before Czsar’s| reign of Gneus, Diana sent a, wild boar to 
murder, as the Roman was sleeping in his|ravage the country, on account of the neg- 
chamber, the doors and windows of the room|lect which had been shown to her divinity by 
suddenly flew open. Czsar, disturbed both|the king. All,the princes of the age assem~- 
by the noise and light, observed by the moon-|bled to hunt this boar, which is greatly cele- 
shine Calpurnia in a deep sleep, uttering|brated by the poets, under the name of the 
broken words and inarticulate groans, She/chase of Calydon, or the Calydonian boar. 
dreamed that she was weeping over him, as|Meleager killed the animal with his own 
she held him murdered inher arms. Others|hand, and gave the head to Atalanta, of 
say, adds the biographer, that she dreamt|whom he was enamoured. The'skin of the 
the pinnacle of the house had fallen, which|boar was preserved, and was still seen in the 
the senate, by way of ornament and distinc-|age of Pausanias, in the temple of Minerva 
tion, had ordered to be erected on Czsar’s|Alea. The tusks were also preserved by the 
house, and that it was this which occasioned| Arcadians in Tegea, and Augustus carried 
her sobbing anc tears. The next morning she|them away to Rome, because the people of 
conjured Czxsar not to go out that day, if he|Tegea had followed the party of Antony. 
could possibly avoid i to adjourn the se-| These tusks were shown for a long time at 
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Rome. One of them was about half an ell rating Elymiotis from Pelagonia] Liv. 42, 
tong, and the other was broken. vid. Melea- c. 53. ’ Be ak | 
ger and Atalanta. Afollod. 1, c.8—Paus., CamBysxs, king of Persia, was son of Cy-— 
8, ¢, 45.—Strab. 8.—Homer. Il. 9, v.577.—\rus the Great. He conquered Egypt, and 
Hygin, fab. 174.—Ovid. Met. 8, fab. 4, &c.,was so offended at the superstition of the > 
A son of A&tolus and Pronoe daughter|Egyptians, that he killed their god Apis, and 
of Phorbas. He gave his name to a town of|plundered their temples. When he wished 
ZEtolia. to take Pelusium, he placed at the head of 
CaLyMNnE, [an island of the Augean, north-jhis army, a number of cats and dogs; and 
west of Cos, now Calmine.. Strabo praises|the Egyptians refusing, in an attempt to de- 
the flavour of its honey. It was one of the/fend themselves, to kill animals which they” 
Sporades,! Art. Am. 2, v. 81. reverenced as divinities, became an easy’ 
Catynpa, a town of Caria. Ptol. 5, c. 3. |prey to the enemy. Cambyses afterwards 
CaLypso, one of the Oceanides, or one of|sent an army of 50,000men [from Thebes in — 
the daughters of Atlas, according to some, {upper Egypt, to destroy the temple of Jupi-— 
was goddess of silence, and reigned in the|ter Ammon ; but, in their passage through the ~ 
island of Ogygia, whose situation and even/desert, they were overwhelmed by the sands. ~ 
existence is doubted. [Some make Calypso’s|He himself advanced with his main army 
island to be Ogygia in the Ionian sea, off thelagainst the Ethiopians, but was compelled to — 
Lacinian promontory ; others are for Aea ; and |return through want of provisions, ‘lo make 
a third class contend for a small island op-|amends for these failures, he plundered and 
posite Puteoli, ‘Che truth is, Homer knew/destroyed the famous city of Thebes.] He ~ 
very little north of Sicily, and the most ra-|killed his brother Smerdis from mere suspi- — 
tional conclusion appears tobe, that Calypso’s|cion, and flayed alive a partial judge, whcse 
island, placed by him in the ‘navel of the/skin he nailed to the judgment-seat, and ap- 
sea,” is a mere creation of the poet’s fancy.|pointed his son to succeed him, telling him to — 
Mannert’s Anc. Geogr. Vol, 4, p. 23.) When|remember where he sat. He died of a small © 
Ulysses was shipwrecked on her coasts, she/wound he had given himself with his sword — 
received him with great hospitality, and offer-/as he mounted on horseback, [when hasten- — 
ed him immortality if he would remain with{ing home to punish Smerdis one of the Magi, — 
her as a husband. The hero refused, andjwho had seized the throne, under a pretence © 
ofter seven years’ delay, he was permitted tolof being that Smerdis whom Cambyses had © 
depart from the island by order of Mercury,jordered to be put to death. An oracle, it is 
the messenger of Jupiter. During his stay,|said, had predicted that he should die at Ecba- — 
Ulysses had two sons by Calypso, Nausithous/tana, which Cambyses always thought meant — 
and Nausinous. Calypso was inconsolable at|the capital of Media; but it seems that the © 
the departure of Ulysses. Homer. Od. 7|small place in Syria, near which he received 
and 15.—Hesiod. Theog. v. 360.—Ovid. de|the wound in his thigh, was also named Ecba- 
Pont. 4, ep. 18. Amor: 2, el. 17.—Propiert: 1,\tana.] His death happened 521 years before 
e). 15. Christ. He left no issue to succeed him. He- — 
CamaLopunwum, a Roman colony in Bri-|rodot. 2, , &c.——Justin. 1, c. 9.— Val. Max. 
tain, [the first which was established in|6,c. 3——A person of obscure origin, to _ 
the island under Claudius, _ Its situation/whom king Astyages gave his daughter Man- — 


agrees with that of Cochester.] danein marriage. The king, who had been 
{[CamarAcum, a town of Belgic Gaul,|terrified with dreams which threatened the 
now. Cambray.!} loss of his crown by the hand of his daughter’s — 


Cinheinn. a lake of Sicily, with a town|son, had taken this step in hopes that the 
of the same name, built B. C. 552. It was|children of so ignoble a, bed would ever re- 
destroyed by the Syracusans, and rebuiit by |main in obscurity. He was disappointed. Cy- — 
acertain Hipponous. [The lake in time ofjrus, Mandane’s son, dethroned’ him when 
drought yielded a stench which produced|grown to manhood. Herodot. 1, c. 46, 107, 
a pestilence, and the inhabitants consulted an|&c.—Justin. 1, c. 4.—A river of Asia which 
oracle whether they should drain it. Al-|flows from Mount Caucasus into the Cyrus, - 
though. the oracle dissuaded them, they|/Vela, 3,c. 5. : 
drained it, and opened a way to their enemies} CamerInom and CAMERTIUM, a town of 
to come and plunder their city. Hence arose|Umbria, very faithful to Rome. The inhabit- 
the proverb, from the words of the oracle.jants were. called Camertes. Liv. 9, c. 36. 

Mn xe Kauagivay, ne moveas Camarinam,”| CamBrRinvs, a Latin poet, who wrote a 
applied to those who by removing one evil/poem on the taking of ‘Troy by Hercules, — 
will bring ona greater. Nothing now remains| Ovid. 4, ex Pont. el. 16, v. 19 Some 

of this city but some ruins and the namejthe family of the Camerini were distinguish- 
Camarana, given by the natives to a towerjed for their zeal as citizens, as wellas for — 
and a neighbouring marsh.] Virg. 4én, 3, y.|their abilities as scholars, among whom was — 
791,—Strab. 6.—Herodot. 7, c. 134. Sulpicius, commissioned by the Roman senate — 

CamBRE, a place near Puteoli. Juv. 7, v.|to go to Athens, to collect the best of Solon’ 
f flaws. Juv. 7, v. 90. * ; 

Camsvvit, mountains of Macedonia, [be-} CamiLia, queen of the Volsci, was daugh- 
low the sources of eS Aliacmon, and sepa-|ter of Metabus and Casmilla. She was edu- 
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cated in the woods, inured to the labours of Jole. [There is now a Greek village on its 
hunting, and fed upon the milk of mares.jsite, called Camiro. vid. Rhodus.] Homer. 
Her father devoted her, when young, to the} Zé. 2, v. 163. 
service of Diana. When she was declared} Camma,a woman of Galatia, who avengé 
queen, she marched at the head of an army,/ed the death of her husband Sinetus upos ius 
and accompanied by three youthful females of|murderer Sinorix, by making him drink in a 
equal courage with herself, to assist Turnus|cup, of which the liquor was poisoned, on pre- 
against Aineas, where she signalized herself/tence of marrying him, according to the cus- 
by the numbers that perished by her hand.jtom of their country, which required that the 
e@ was so swift that she could run, or ra-|bridegroom and his bride should drink out af 
ther fly over a field of corn without bending|the same vessel. She escaped by refusing to 
the blades, and make her way over the sea/drink on pretence of illness. Polyen. 8. 
without wetting her feet. She died by a} Camanz,aname given tothe muses from 
wound she had received from Aruns. Virg.|the sweetness and melody of their songs a caz- 
En. 7, v. 803, 1. 11, v. 435. tu ameno, or, according to Varro, carmen. 
Camiuut and CamiILya, [boys and girls,| Varro de L. L. 5, ¢. 7. 
of free parents, who ministered in the sacri-| CampanIa, a country of Italy, [south-east 
fices of the Gods, especially those of Jupiter.jof Latium; sometimes styled from it beauty 
The word was borrowed from the old Etru-jand fertility, Regio felix. Capua was the 
rian language, where it was written casmi-|chieftown, The modern name is Campagna.} 
lus, and signified minister.] Strab. 5.—Cic. de Leg. Ag. ¢.35.—Justin, 20, 
Camiuuus, (L. Furius,) a celebrated Ro-|c. 1, 1. 22, c,1.— Plin, 3, c.5.—Mela, 2, ¢. 4.-- 
man, called a second Romulus, from his ser-|/’lor. 1, c. 16. . 
vices to his country. He was [accused of hav-| Camps, kept the 100 handed monsterscon- 
ing embezzled some of thespoils taken at Véii,|fined in Tartarus. J upiter killed her, because 
and being well aware how the matter would|she refused to give them their liberty to come 
terminate, he prevented the disgrace of a for-|to his assitance against the Fitans. Hesiod. 
mal condemnation by a voluntary exile.] Du-| Zeog. 500.—Apollad., 1, c. 2. 
ring his exile, Rome, [with the exception of} Campaspg, a beautiful concubine of Alex~- 
the Capitol, was taken by the Gauls underjander, whom the king gave to Apelles, wha 
Brennus. Camillus, though an exile, was invit-|had fallen in love with her, as he drew her 
ed by the fugitive Romans at Veii, to take/picture in her naked charms, It is said 
command of them, but refused to act untiljthat irom this beauty the painter copied the 
the wishes of the Romans besieged in the Ca-|thousand charms of his Venus Anadymene. 
pitol were known, These unanimously revok-|Plin. 35, c- 10. 
ed the sentence of exile and elected him dicta-| . Campr Drom£pts,a plain situate in Apulia. 
tor. The noble-minded Roman forgot their | Maré. 13, a 
previous ingratitude,and] marched to the relief} Campus Martius, a large plain at Rome, 
of his country, which he delivered, after it had] without the walls ofthe city, where the Ro- 
been for some time in the possession of the/man youths performed their exercises, and 
enemy. He died in the 80th year of his age,|learnt to wrestle and box, to throw the dis- 
B, C. 365, after he had been five times dicta-}cus hurl the javelin, ride a horse, drive 
tor, once censor, three times interrex, twiceja chariot, &c. The public assemblies were 
a military tribune, and obtained four triumphs.|[often} held there, and the officers of state cho- 
He conquered the Hernici, Volsci, Latini,|sen,and audience given to foreign ambassadors. 
aud Etrurians, and dissuaded his country-|!t was adorned with statues, columns, arches, 
men from their intentions of leaving Rome to/and porticoes, and its pleasant situation made it 
reside at Veii. When he besieged Falisci,)much frequented.It was calledMartius because 
he rejected, with proper indignation, the of-|dedicated toMars. It was sometimes ¢ailled 
fers of a schoolmaster, who had betrayed in-}Tiberinus, from its closeness to. the Tiber. 
to his hands the sons of the most worthy citi-|It was given to the Roman people by a vestal 
zens. Plut. in vité —Liv. 5.—Flor.1, c. 13.\virgin ; but they were deprived of it by Tar- 
—Diod. 14.—Virg. ZEn. 6, v. 825——A|quin the Proud, who made it a private field, 
hame of Mercury. and sowed corn in it. When Tarquin was 
Camiro and Ciytta, two daughters ofjdriven from Rome, the people recovered it, 
Pandarus of Crete. When their parents werejand threw away into the Tiber, the corn 
dead, they were left to the care of Venus ;|which had grown there, deeming it unlawful 
who, with the other goddesses, brought them|for any man to eat of the produce of that land, 
up with tenderness, and asked Jupiter to grant/The sheaves which were thrown into the ri- 
them kind husbands. Jupiter, to punish upon] ver stopped in a shallow ford, and by the ac- 
them the crime of their father, who was ac-|Cumulated collection of mud became firm 
cessary to the impiety of Tantalus, ordered/ground, and formed anisland, which was call- 
the harpies to carry them away and deliverjed the ay Island, or the Island of A®scula- 
them to the furies, Paves. 10, c. 30—Homer.|pius. Dead carcasses were generally burnt 
Od. 20, v. 66. ee ie in the Campus Martius. [The Campus Mar- 
Camirus and Camira, a town of Rhodes,|tius is the principal situation of modern 
fon the western coast,] which received its|Rome. The writers of the middle ages, 
nanre fram Camirus,.a son of Hercules andluse thisterm for any large plain or open place 
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vear a great city] Strab, 5.—Liv. 2, c. 5,\ed the name of Canefhore, whence statues 
1.6, c. 20. ‘ representing women if that attitude “were” 
CamULus, a surname of Mars among the|called by the sameappellation. Cic.in Vern. 4. 7 
Sabines and Etrurians. CANICULARES DIES, Certain days in th 
Cana, a city and promontory of /Kolia,|summer, [preceding and ensuing the heliacal — 
[opposite the south-eastern extremity of Les-|rising of Canicula or the dog-star, in the — 
bos. Off from it lie the Arginuse insulé.\morning. The ancients believed that this” 
It is now Cape Colonni.] Mela, 1, ¢. 18. star, rising with the sun, and joining his in. : 
CanXcxr, a daughter of Aolus and Ena-|fuence to the fire of that luminary, was the — 
retta, who became enamoured of her brother cause of the extraordinary heat which usual= 
Macareus, by whom she had a child, whom ly prevailed in that season; and accordingly 
she exposed. The cries of the child disco-\they gave the name of dog-days, to about 6 
vered the mother’s incest ; and Aolus sentlor 8 weeks of the hottest part of summer. ~ 
his daughter a sword, and obliged her to kill|'This idea originated with the Egyptians, and — 
herself. Macareus fled, and became a priest/was borrowed from them by the Greeks, — 
of Apollo at Delphi. Some say that Canace/The Romans sacrificed a brown dog every — 
was ravished by Neptune, by whom she hadlyear to Canicula, at its rising, to appease its ~ 
many children, among whom were Epopeus,!rage.] Manilius. ! he 
Triops, and Alous. follod. 1\—Hvgin.| Canipivs, atribune, who proposed alaw — 
fab. 238 and 242.—Ovid. Heriod. 11, Trist.'to empower Pompey to go only with two lic- ~ 
2, v. 384. tors, to reconcile Ptolemy and the Alexandri-. 
{Cawaria, the largest of the cluster ofjans, Plut. in Pomp. 
islands, called by the ancients Be:te and| CANINEFATES, [a people of Germania 
fortunate insula, and now Canary Islands.\Superior, of common origin with the Batavi, 7 
Some suppose the name of Canaria derived|and inhabiting the western part of the insula ~ 
from Canis, a cog, on account of the number|Batavorum.| Tacit. Hist.4, ¢.15. > - 
of large dogs that were found in the island,| C.Caninius ReEsiLus,a consul with J. 


two of which were presented to Juba, king of|Czsar, after the death of Trebonius. He ~ 
Mauretania ; while others deduce the original|was consul only for seven hours, because his ~ 
name from the Canaanites or Phcenicians, |predecessor died the last day of the year, and 
who are said to have often sailed from the|he was chosen only for the remaining part of 
continent to Carne, supposed to be a contrac-|the day ; whence Cicero observed, that Rome! 
tion of Canaria. vid. Fortunate Insule.] Plin.|was greatly indebted to him for his vigilance, — 
2, C1, 4, as he had not s!ept during the whole time of — 

CanXAtTuus, a fountain of Nauplia, where|his consulship. Cic. 7, ad Fam.ep. 33.—Plut. 
Juno yearly washed herself to receive herlin Ces.  - " 
infant purity. Paws. 2, c. 38. Canistius, a Lacedemonian courier, who — 

CaNnDACE, a queen of Ethiopia, in the age|ran 12 0 stadiin one day. Pin. 7, c. 20/ 
of Augustus, so prudent and meritorious, that 
her successors always bore her name. She 
was blind of one eye. Plin, 6, c. 22.—Dio. 
54.—Strab. 17. 

CanpaAvia, [a district of Macedonia, 


Cantus, a poet of Gades, contemporary — 
with Martial. J/art. 1, ep. 62. ? 
Cann-x, a small village of Apulianear the — 
Aufidus, where Annibal conquered the Ro-_ 
man consuls, P, Emylius and Terentius Var- — 
bounded on the east by the Candavian moun-|ro; and slaughtered 40,000 Romans, on the 
tains, supposed to be the same with the Cam-|2ist of May, B. C. 216. The spot where 
buvii Montes, of Livy, and the “ Canaluvii|this famous battle was fought is now shown — 
Montes” of Ptolemy. Lucan. 6, v.331,] by the natives, and denominated the field of © 
CanpavLes, or Myrsilus, son of Myrsus,|blood. [The Greek writers, especially Poly- 
was the last of the Heraclide who sat on the|bius, make the name singular, Kv. There | 
throne of Lydia. He showed his wife nakedlis an exception to this however in the 15th ~ 
to Gyges, one of his ministers ; and the queen|Book, c. 7 and 11, where the plural form is — 
was so incensed, that she ordered Gyges to/used by Polybius.] Liv. 22, c. 44.—-/lor. 2. 
murder her husband, 718 years before thelc. 6.—Plut. in Annib. He 
christian era. After this murder, Gyges} Canodpicum ostium, one of the mouths 
married the queen and ascended the throne. Jof the Nile, twelve miles from Alexandria, 
Justin. 1, c. 7—Herodot. 1, ¢.7, &e—Pilut.|{ Near its termination is the lake Maudie) ovr 
Symp. aadié, denoting in Arabic, fassage, which — 
CANENs, a nymph Called also Venilia,jis the remainsof this branch. This lake has | 
daughter of Janus and wife of Picus king of{no communication with the Nile, except at 
the Laurentes. When Circe had changed|the time of its greatest increase. It is mere-— 
her husband into a bird, she lamented sojly a salt-water lagoon.] Paws. 5,¢.215 
much that she pined away and was changed] Canopus, a city of Egypt, twelve miles 
into a voice. She was reckoned as a deity |from Alexaniria, celebrated for the temple 
by the inhabitants. Ovid. Met. 14, fab. 9." jofSerapis. It was founded by the Spartans, 
CaNEPHORIAa, festivals at Athens in ho-|and received its name from Canopus, the pilot? 
nour of Bacchus, or, according to others, ofjof the vessel of Menelaus, who was buried in - 
Diana, in which all marriageable women of-|this place. The inhabitants were dissoltite 


fered small baskets to the deity, and receiv-lin their manners. Virgil bestows upon it the” 
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vithet of ares, [ib allusion to the Mace-/ A‘sculapius restored him to life. Ovid. Met: 
onian conquest of the country. Near the}9, v. 401.—Szaz. Theb. 3, &c.—_—— Hygin. fab: 
ins of Canopus is built the modern s0ukir,|68 and 70.—Euripid. in Pheniss. & Suppr- 
lied by Mariners Bekier.| Ital. 11, v.433,|—ischyl. Sept. ante heb. 

~ Mela, 1, c. 9—Strab. 1 -—Plin. 5,c.31—} Capeva, an elegiac poet in the age of J. 
irg. G. 4, v. 287. ‘The pilot of the ship|Czsar. Ovid. de Pont. 4, el. 16, v. :6.—— 
lenelaus, who died in his youth on the coast|Martianus, a Carthaginian, A, D. 490, who 
‘Egypt, by the bite of a serpent. Mela, ',)wrote a poem on the marriage of Mercury 
tri dc and Philology, and in praise of the liberal 

CanTAsRi, a ferocious and warlike peoplejarts. [The best editions are, that of Grotius, 
‘Spain, who {long resisted the Roman po-|L. Bat, 1599, 8vo. and that of Goez, Norimb. 
er. Their country answers to Siscay and|:794, 8vo,]" 
art of Asturias.) Liv. 5, v. 329.—Horat.| CapmNna, a gate of ancient Rome, [now 
,od. Sand 11. the gate of St. Sebastian, south-east of mo- 

CANTABRI#£ LAGUS, a lake [among theldern Rome.} Ovid. Fast. 5, v. 192. 
‘antabri] in Spain where a thunderbolt fell,| Capmn1, a people of Etruria, in whose ter- 
ad in which twelve axes were found. Sve?.|yitory Feronia had a grove and a temple. 
, Galb. 8. Virge. ZEn. 7, v. 697.—Liv. 5,. 22, &e. 

CanTHARUS, a famous sculptor of Sicyon.| Capérus, a king of Aiba, who reigned 26 
7aMes-G, CoAT. years, Dionys. 

CantTium, acountry in the {south-eas-| CapnHArtus, alofty mountain and pro- 
orn extremity] of Britain, now called Kent. montory !in the south-eastern part] of Eu- 
The name is derived from the British worc|bcea, where Nauplius, king of the country, to 
Int, Signifying an angle or corner.] C@s.|revenge the death of his son Palamedes, slain 
Sell. G5. by Ulysses, set a burning torch in the dark- 

Canvuceta, one of the first vestals chosen,|ness of night, which caused the Greeks to be 
yNuina, Plut, A law. vid. Canuleius.|shipwrecked on the coast. [It is now called 

C. CaNnvULEIus, a tribune of the people|Cafo d’Oro, and, in the infancy of naviga- 
of Rome, A. U. C. 310, who made a law to}tion, was reckoned very dangerous, on ac- 
ender it constitutional for the patricians and|count of the rocks and whirlpools on the 
Jebeians to intermarry. It ordained also,|coast.]  Virg. in. 11, v. 260,—Ovid, Met. 
qat one of the consuls should be yearly cho-|14, v.48i.—Propert. 4, el. 1, v. 115, 

n from the plebeians, Ziv. i, c. 3, &c.—| Caprro,the uncle of Paterculus, who join- 
fon 1c. 17. ed Agrippa against Crassus. Patercul. 2, c. 
-Canusium, now Canosa, a town of Apu-|69,——An historian of Lycia, who wrote an 
a, {on the Aufidus,] whither the Romans|account of Isauria in eight books.——A poet 
ied after the battle of Cannz. It was built|/who wrote on illustrious men. 

y Diomedes, and its inhabitants have been] CaprroLini Lunt, games yearly celebrat- 
alled éi/ingues. because they retained the|ed at Rome in honour of Jupiter, who presery~ 
anguage of their founder, and likewise adopt-|ed the capital from the Gauls. 

d that of their. neighbours. Horace com-| CapiroLinus, a surname of Jupiter, from 
blained of the grittiness of their bread. The|his temple on s:ount Capitolinus——A sur- 
vools and the cloths of the place were in|name of M. Manlius, who, for his ambition, 
igh estimation. [It was a very splendid|was thrown down from the Tarpeian rock 
“ity in the reign of Trajan, and afterwards in| which he had so nobly defended. A moun- 
onsequence of its wealth, suffered severel y|tain at Rome, called also Mons Tarpeius 
rom the attacks of the barbarians. Theland Mons Saturni. The capitol was built 
wreseiit town stands on the foundation of the}upon it——Julius, an author in Dioclesian’s 
iid citadel, and contains only about 300 hou-|reign, who wrote an account of the life of 
es.| Horat. 1, Sat. 10, v. 30.—/Méla, 2,c.|Verus, Antoninus Pius, the Gordians, &c, 
t—Piin.8,c,11. °° : most of which are now lost. ay 

Cawnusivs, a Greek historian under Pto-| Captro.ium, a celebrated temple and ci- — 
emy Auletes, Plut. tadel at Rome, on the [Mons Capitolinus.} 
~ Canvrivs Tiserines, a tribune of the|[The foundations were laid by Tarquinius 
seople, who, like Cicero, furiously attacked) Priscus,A.U.C.139. B.C. 615, The walis were 
Antony when declared an enemy to the state.|raised by his successor Servius Tullius, and 
cis satire cost him his life. Patercu/. 2, .|Tarquinius Superbus finished it, A, U.:C, 
4. 231, B C.52.. It was not however consecra- 

CapXNeus, a noble Argive, son of Hippo-|ted until the 3d year after the expulsion of 
ious and Astinome,’husband to Evadne. Helthekings. ‘This ceremony was performed by 
as so impious, that when he went to the|theconsul Horatius, It covered 8 acres, was 
heban war, he declared that he would take] 200 feet broad, and about 21 long. It con- 

ebes even in spite of Jupiter. Some con-|sisted of three parts, a nave sacred to eos 
empt provoked the god, who struck him/ter, and two wings or ailes, the right to - 
ead with a thunderbolt. His body wasjnerva, and the left to Juno.] The ascent to 
uurnt separately from the others, and his|it from the forum was by an hundred steps, 
ife threw herself on the burning pile to) The magnificence and richness of this tem- 
ingle her ashes with his. It is said that!ple are almost incredible. All the consuls 
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successively made. donations to the capitol,/for want ofmoney. . The kings of Cappado- 
and Augustus bestowed upon it at one time|cia mostly bore the name of Ariarathes. 
2,000 pounds weight of gold. [The gilding} Horaz. 1, ep. 6, v. 39.—Plin.. 6, c. 2s 
of the whole archof the temple of Jupiter,|3 and 4.—Saa/, 11 and 16.—Herodot. 1,¢-73. 
which was undertaken atter the destruction|l. 5, c. 49-—Méela, 1, c. 2,1. 3,¢.8 
of Carthage, cost, according to Plutarch, 12,-}. Cappapoz, a river of Cappadocia, [bound- 
000 talents. The gates of the temple wereling it on the side of Galatia and falling into 
of brass, covered with large plates of gold.jthe Halys.] Péin. 6, c. 3. 0 ee 
The inside of the temple was all of marble.]} Caprartia, now ‘Caérera, a mountain is 
It was adorned with vessels and shields ofjland on the coast.of Spain, [south of Balearis- 
solid silver, with golden chariots, &c. It was|Major, or Mijorca,| famous for its goats. 
burnt [in the time of Sylla, A. U. C. 670, B.| Plin. 3, c. 6——[One of the Insule Fortu- 
C. 84, through the negligence of those whojzate, or Canaries, now Gomera.} ah 
kept it,] and Sylla rebuilt it, but died before) CAPREa, now Capri, au island on the coas 
the dedication, which was performed by Q./of Campania, abounding in quails, and famout 
Catulus, [A. U. C. 675.] It was again de-|for the residence and debaucheries of the em: 
stroyed in the troubles under Vitellius, [19th|peror Tiberius, during the seven last years 
December, A. D. 69 ;| and Vespasian, wholofhis life. The island, in which now several 
endeavoured to repair it, saw it again in ruins}medals are dug up expressive of the +P 

-at his death. Domitian raised it again, for/tious morals of the emperor, was about 40° 
the last time, and made it more grand andjmiles in circumference, and surrounded by” 
magnificent than any of his predecessors. _[Ajsteep rocks. [It abounds so much with vari- 
very few traces of it remain. On a part of|ous birds of passaye,but especially with quails 
the ancient site, stands the modern Capitol,|that the greatest part of the bishop’s income: 
where the courts of justice are now held.]jarises from this source. Hence it has been 
When they first dug for the foundations, they|called the ‘* Bishopric of Quails.” In bad 
found a man’s head called Tolius, sound and|years the number caught is about 12,000, in 
entire in the ground, and from thence drew/|good years it exceeds 60,000.] Ovid. AdJet. 
an omen of the future greatness of the Roman]}15, v. 70;.—Suet. in Tib.—Stat. Sylv. 3, V.5e 
empire. Thehillwasfrom that circumstance] CApRE® Patus, a place near Rome, 
called Capitolinus, @capfite Toli. The con-|where Romulus disappeared. Plut.in Rom. 
suls and magistrates offered. sacrifices there,|— Ovid. Fast. 2, v. 491. ; ! ee 
when they first entered upon their offices,) Capricornus, a sign of the Zodiac, in 
and the pean in triumphs was always}which appear 28 stars in the form of a goa 
conducted to the capitol. Vire. n. 6, v.jsupposed by the ancients to be the goat 
136, 1. 8, v. 347.— Tacit. 3. Hist. c. 72.—Plut.| Amalthza, which fed Jupiter with her milk. 
in Popiic.—Liv. 1, 10, &c.—Plin. 38, &c.—|Some maintain that it is Pan, who changed 
Sueton.in Aug. ¢. 40. himself into a goat when frightened at the 
CappXpocia, a country of Asia Minor,/approach of Typhon. When the sun enters 
[bounded on the north by Galatia and Pon-{this sign it is the winter solstice, or the long- 
tus ; west by Phrygia ; east by the Euphrates,}est night in the year. [The stars, however; 
and south by Cilicia. Its eastern part wasjhaving advanced a whole sign to the east, 
called Armenia ee It receives its name} Capricorn is now rather the ‘eleventh signs 
from the river Cappadox, which separates/and it is at the sun’s entrance into Sagittariusy 
it from Galatia, for, according to Herodian,|that .the solstice happens: though the ans 
from Cappadocus the founder of this king-/cient manner of speaking is still retained.} 
dom.] ‘The inhabitants were called Sy-|/MJunil.2 and 4—Aorat. 2, od. 17, v. 19— 
rians and Leuco-Syrians by the Greeks.| Zygin. fab, 196, P..A, 2, c. 28. a 
They were of a dull and submissive disposi-| CAPRIFICIALIs,a day sacred to Vulcan, 
tion, and addicted to every vice, according tojon which the Athenians offered him money, 


the ancients, who wrote this virulent epigram|Pdin. 11, ¢ 15. oi, 
against them. CapripipEs,a surname of Pan, the Fauni, 
Vinera Cafifadocem nocitura momordit ; at\and the Satyrs, from their having goat’s feet 
ila Gustato fieriit sanguine Cappadocis. Caprorina, a festival celebrated at Rome 
When they were offered their freedom and|in July, in honour of Juno, at which women 
independence by the Romans, they refused it,)only officiated. (vid. Philotis.) Varro. dé 
and begged of them a king, and they received|L, L. 5. > 
Ariobarzanes. It was some time after go-| Capsa, a town of Libya, [in the district of 
_verned by a Roman proconsul. Though the) Byzacium, north of the Palus Tritonis,] sur- 
ancients have ridiculed this country for the;rounded by vast deserts. [Here Jugu 
untruitfulness of its soil, and the manners of/kept his treasures. It was surprised by 
its inhabitants, yet it can boast of the birth of|Marius, and destroyed in the war of Cx 
‘the geographer Strabo, St. Bazil, and Gre-jand Metellus Scipio. It was afterwards 
gorv Nazianzen, among other illustrious cha-|built and is now Gifsa.j_ Flor. 3, c. 1 
racters. The horses of this country were in) Bell, Jug. ; Cat bi 
[the highest esteem for their shape and swift-| Capwa, the chief city of Campania in It 
ness,] and with these they paid their tributes'supposed to have been founded by ‘Cap 
to the king of gery while under his power, the father, or rather the companion of A 
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chises. This city was very ancient, and sojAear¢. It was also called Hexamilium, be- 
pulent that it even rivalled Rome, and wasjcause the isthmus is here about 6 miles 
The soldiers of Anni-jacross. 


It was afterwards rebuilt, and is now 


gal, after the battle of Cannz, were enervat-| Hexamili.] Plin 4, c. 11. 


2d by the pleasures and luxuries which pow- 


CanrpUcHI, a warlike nation [in the north- 


ey prevailed in this voluptuous city andjern parts of Assyria, inhabiting the moun- 


nder a soft climate. 


Virg. din. 10,'v. 14>.|tains. They were of Scythian origin, and 


—Liv. 4, 7,8, &e.—Paterc. 1,c.7, 1. 2,¢./the progenitors, as is supposed, of the mo- 


—Flor. 1, ¢.\16.—Cic. in Philip. 12, ¢. 3—|ders Curds, 


Plut. in Ann: 


vid. Assyria. Diod. 14, 
’CARES, a nation which inhabited Caria, 


Capys, a Trojan who came with Aineas/and thought themselves the original posses- 


f those who, against the advice of Thyme-|eriul that their country was not sufficently 
es, wished to destroy the wooden horse,|extensive to contain them all ; upon which 


which proved the destruction of Troy. 
Zien: 10, v. 145, 


fn Italy, and tounded Capua. . He was onejsors of that country. They became so pow- 


Virg|they seized the neighbouring islands of the 
A son of Assaracus by a}/gean sea. 


These islands were conquered 


laughter of the Simois. He was father of/by Minos, king of Crete, [and the Cretans 


Anchises by Themis. 
33. 

~ Capys Sytytus, aking of Alba, who reign- 
ed twenty-eight years. Dionys. Hal. Virg. 
ZEn, 6, v. 768. 

Car, a son of Manes, who married Calir 
hoe, daughter of the Meander. Caria 
veceived its name from him. Herodot. 1, c. 
171, 

CARKXCALLA. vid. Antoninus. 

CARACATES, a people of [Germania Pri- 
ma, in Belgic Gaul. ‘Theircountry answers 
now to the diocese of Maience.] 
~ Caracricus, a king of the Britons, con- 

wered by [Ostorius Scapula,] an officer of 
Riaudius Czsar, A. D. 47, [and brought to 
Rome. He was pardoned by Claudius, 
who was struck with admiration of his man- 
ly endurance of misfortune.] Tacit. .4nn. 12, 
>. 33 and 37. 


Ovid. Fast. 4, y.\dislodged, according to Vhucydides: but He- 


rodotus states, that they were allowed to re- 
main in possession on condition of furnishing 
his fleet with a certain number of vessels. | 
Nileus, son of Codrus, invaded their country, 
and slaughtered many of the inhabitants, 
{and many other colonies of Greeks came 
in succession, who drove the original inha- 
bitants to the mountains.] In this ‘calamity, 
the Carians, surrounded on every side by en- 
emies, {and reduced to poverty, constructed: 
vesseis, | aud soon after, made themselves ter- 
ribie by sea. ‘hey were anciently called 
Leleges. Herodot. 1, c. 146 and 171.—Faus. 
i, c. 40.—Strab, 13.—Curt. 6, c. 3-—Justin. 
13, C. 4.—Virg. Ain. 8, v. 725. 

Caria, a country of Asia Minor, [south 
of Lydia. It was for some time called Pheeni- 
cia, because the Pheenicians had considerable 
establishments in it ; and afterwards took the 


CaRXALIis, (ores, ium), the chief city of/pame ot Caria trom Car, one of its ancient 


Sardinia, [now Cagliari.) Pats. 10, c. 17. 
 CARAMBIs, now Karempi, a promontory 
of Paphlagonia. Mela. 1, c. 19. 

CarAnvs, one of the Heracuaz, the first 
who laid the foundation of the Macedonian 


empire. B, C. 814. He took AXdessa, and|¢Xander imprisoned Calisthenes, 


kings. It comprehended the small district 
of Doris, to the south-west, while in the 
south, the Rhodians possessed a part called 
Perea.] - vid. Cares. 

CaRIATE, a town of Bactriana, where Al- 
{it.was 


reigned twenty-eight years, which he spent|4¢stroyed by Alexander. | 


in establishing and strengthening the govern- 
ment of his newly founded kingdom, 


CARILLa, a town of the Piceni, destroyed 


He was|by Annibal, for its great attachment to Rome, 


succeeded by Perdiccas, Justin. 7, c, 1.—| Si. 4ial. 8. 


Paterc. 1, c. 6. 


CaRIna, [a street of Rome, where Cice- 


- Caravsivs, a tyrant of Britain for seven|to, Pompey, and others of the principal Ro- 
years, A. D. 293. — mans dwelt, It was curved at the top like, 
~ Carso, a Roman who embraced the par- the deed of a ship, whence the name. I he 
ty of Marius, and after the death of Cinna/Romans app ied the name ot Carina to all 
succeeded to the government. He was kill- buildings iu the form of a ship’s keel, as the 
ed in Spain, in his third consulship, by order|™moderns give the name. nave to the middle- 
of Pompey. Val. Mazx.-,c. 13. or principal vault ot Gothic churches, because 
CarcnEpon, the Greek name of Car-|it has that figure.| Virg, Ain. 6, v.361.—Ho- 
tha rat. 1, ep. 7. ; 
pees a tragic poet of Agrigentum,| Carinus, (M. Aurelius) a Roman who 
in the age of Philip of Macedon. He wrote succeeded his father Carus as emperor. He 
om the rape of Proserpine. Diod. 5. was famous for his debaucueries and cruelties. 
CaRcINvS, a constellation, the same as|Divciesian, [elected emperor of the Roman 
Cancer. Lucan. 9, v. 536. army assembled at Chalcedon, encountered 
CarpiA, a townin the Thracian Cherso-|him near the Danube ‘I he conflict however 
nesus, [at the top of the Sinus Melanis. [t|would probably have terminated in favour of 
was destroyed by Lysimachus when he found- |Carinus, had he not in the heat of battle been 
2d Lysimachia a little southof it. Itderived|stabbed by one of his own tribunes, whose 
ts name from being built in the form of alwife he had yee ie 


es 
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CaRist cum, atown of ancient Gaul, now|the Athenian ambassadors in the senate, and 
Cressy. dismissed them in haste, expressing his ap- 


CarMAnia, [a country of Asia, between|/prehension of their corrupting the opinions of 
Persia and India, now Kerman. Its capital|the Roman people, whose only profession, he 
was Carmania or Kerman, south-east of Per-|sternly observed, was arms and war. Car- 
sepolis.]  Arvian —Puin. 6, c. 23. neades denied that any thing could be Pe 

CarMBus, a god [of the Syrians whojceived or understood in the world, and he 
dwelt near Mount Carmel. He had an al-}was the first who introduced an universal sus- 
tar, but no temple. According to Tacitus,|/pension of assent. He died in the 90th year 
‘a priest of this deity predicted to Vespasian,|of his age, B.C. 128. Cic. ad. Attic, 12, ep. 
that he would be emperor.] Zacit. Hist. 2, c.|23. de Orat, 1 and 2—FPlin.7, c. 30.—Lac- 
78.—Sueton. Vesp. 5. tantias 5, c. 14,.— Val. Max, 3, c. 8. oe 

CARMENTA and CARMENTIs, a -prophet-} CaRNEtIA, a festival observed in most 
ess of Arcadia, mother of Evander, with|the Grecian cities, but more particularly at 
whom she came to Italy, and wa. received|Sparta, where it was instituted, about 67. ] 
by king Faunus, about 60 years before the}C. in honour of Apollo surnamed Carneu 
Trojan war. Her name was WVicostrata, andjIt lasted nine days, and was an imitation o 
she received that of Carmentis from the|the manner of living in camps among th 
wildness of her looks, when giving oracles,/ancients. “iy 
as if carens mentis. Ske was the oracle of} CARNUTEs a people of Gaul, [south- west 
the people of Italy during her life, and afterjof the Parisii. ‘Their capital was Autricam, 
death she received divine honours. She hadjafterwards called Carnutes, and now Char 
a temple at Rome, and the Greeks offered|ires.| Ces. Bell. G.6,0.4. — y 
her sacrifices under the name. of Zhemis.; [CarpAres, along chain of mountains, if 
Ovid. Fast. 1, v. 467, 1. 6, v. 530.—FPlut. in|the northern parts of Dacia, called also Alpes 
Romul.—Virg. ZEn. 8, v. 339.—Ltv. 3, c. 47.| Bastarnicz, now Mount Krapack.) : 

CaRMENTALES, festivalsat Rome in ho-| Carparuus, an island in the Mediterrane- 
nour of Carmenta, celebrated thet 1th of Jan-}an between Rhodes and Crete, now called 
uary, near.the Porta Carmentalis, below the] Scarfanto. It has given its name to a pari 
capitol. This goddess was entreated to ren-|of the neighbouring sea, thence called the 
der the Roman matrons prolific, and theirla-| Carpathian sea, between Rhodes and Crete 
bours easy. Liv.1,c. 7. Carpathus was. at first inhabited by some 
_ CARMENTALIS PorTE, one of the gates of/Cretan soldiers of Minos. It was 20 miles 


Rome, in the neighbourhood of the capitol.!in circumference, and was sometimes called 
I¢ was afterwards called. Scelerata, because}Tetrapolis, from its four capital cities. Plin 
the Fabii passed through it in going to that|4, ¢. 12.— Herodot. 3, c. 45 —Diod. 5.— Sir 
fatal expedition where they perished. | Virg.| :0. ae 
ZEN. 8, V. 338. CARPOPHORA, a name of Ceres and Pro- 
Carna and CarpInEA, a goddess at Romejserpine in Tegea. Paws. 8, c. 53. 5 
‘who presided over hinges, as also over the} Carr# and CARRHA, a town of Mesopo- 
entrails and secret parts of the human body.|tamia, near which Crassus was killed. [It 
She was originally a nymph called Grave,|lay to the south-east. of Edessa, and was a 
whom Janus ravished, and for the injury, he}very ancient city. It is supposed to be t 
gave her the power of presiding over the ex :|Charran of Serpture, whence Abraham de: 
terfor.of houses, and of removing all noxious] parted for the land of Canaan,] Lucan. 1,¥e 
birds from the doors. The Romans offered] 105—Piin. 5, c. 14. : ae 
her beans, bacon, and vegetables, torepresent| CarRINATEsS SEcuNDUS, a poor but in 
the simplicity of their ancestors. Ovid. Fast.| zenious rhetorician, who came from Athens te 
6, v. 101, &c, Rome, where the boldness of his expressions 
CARNEADES, a philosopher of Cyrene injespecially against tyrannical power, exposet 
Africa, founder of a sect called the third or/him to Caligula’s resentment, who banished 
new academy. The Athenians sent himjpim. Juv..7,v.205. 
with Diogenes the stoic, and Critolaus the} Carsk6L1, a town of the Aqui, at the we 
peripatetic, as ambassadors to Rome, B. C.Jof the lake Fucinus. Ovid. #ast. 4, v. 683. 
155. The Roman youth were extremely fond} CarTEta, atown of Spain, supposed to be 
of the company of these learned philoso-|/the same as Calpe. [Its position has given rise 
hers; and when Carneades, in a speech,|/to much dispute. It does not appear howey 
ad given an accurate and judicious disserta-jer to have been the same with Calpe. D’An 
tien upon justice, and in another speech con-|ville locates it at the extremity of a gull 
futed ali the arguments he had advanced,|which the mountain of Calpe covers on} 
“and apparently given no existence to the vir-|east; but Mannert, more correctly, at the ve 
tue he had so much commended; a report/extremity of the strait below Algesiras.] 
prevailed all over Romeythat.a Grecian was} CARTENA, a town of Mauritania, [Cz = 
come, whohad so captivated’ by his wordsjensis,] now Zenez, on the shores of the ¥ led 
the rising generation, that they forgot their]iterranean. eee 
usual amusements, and ran mad after‘philo-} CARTH#a, a town in the island of Cea, 
sophy. When this reached the ears of Cato| whence the epithet of Cartheius. Ovid, Met 
the censor, he x ped as audience to|7, v. 368. a ge 
oO . P 
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CaRTHAGINIENSES, the inhabitants of|Mediterranean, by Asdrubal, the Carthagi- 
Carthage, a rich and commercial nation. vid.|nian general. It was taken by Scipio, when 
Carthago. Saag {Hanno surrendered himself after a heavy 
CarTHAGO, a celebrated city of Africa,}loss. It now bears the name of Carthagena, 

‘the rival of Rome, andjong the capital of the| Po/yd. 10.— Liv. 26, c. 43, &&—Sil, 15, v. 
country, and mistress of Spain, Sicily, and/220, &c, A daughter of Hercules. 
Sardinia. The precise time of its foundation} Carvinivs Spurius, a Roman who made 
is unknown, yet most writers seem to agree|a large image of the breastplates taken from 
that it was first built by Dido, about 869jthe Samnites, and placed it in the capitol. 
years before the christian era, or, according|P/in. 34, c. 7——The first Roman who di- 
to others, 72, or 93 years before the founda-|vorced his’ wife during the space of above 
tion of Rome. ([vid. Byrsa.] ‘This city and}600 years, This was. for barrenness, B.C. 
republic flourished for 737 years, and the]231. Dionys. Hal-2.—Va!l. Max. 2,c.\. 
time of its greatest glory was under Annibal] Carus, a Roman emperor who succeeded 
and Amilear. During the first Punic war,jProbus. He was a prudent and active gene- 
it contained no less than 700,000 inhabitants,|ral ; he conqueredthe Samaritans, and con- 
It maintained three famous’ wars against|tinued the Persian war, which his predecessor 
Rome, called the Punic wars, (vid Punicum|had commenced. He reigned two years, and 
Bellum) in the third of which Carthage was|died on the banks of the Tigris, as he was go- 
totally destroyed by Scipio, the second Afri-|ing on an expedition -agaiust Persia, A. D. 
canus, B, C, 147, and only 5000 persons were|283. He made his two sons, Carinus and 
found within the walls. It was 24 miles in}/Numerianus, Czsars; and as his many vir- 
circumference, and when it was set on fire by |tues had promised the Romans happiness, he 
the Romans, it burned incessantly during 17|was made a god afterdeath. Zutrofi. 
days. After the destruction of Carthage,} Carya, a town of Arcadia. A city of 
Utica became powerful, and the Romans|Laconia. Paus. 3, c. 10. Here a festival 
thought themselves secure; and as they had}was observed in honour of Diana Caryatis. 
no rival to dispute with them in the field, they|Jt was then usual for virgins to meet at the 
fell into indolence and inactivity, Czsar/celebration, and join in a certain dance, said 
planted a small colony on the ruins of Car-|to haye been first instituted by Castor and 
thage. Augustus sent there 3000 men, [and|Pollux. When Greece was invaded by Xer- 
built a city at a small distance from the spot|xes, the Laconians did not appear betore the 
on which ancient Carthage stood, thus avoid-}enemy, for fear of displeasing the goddess, 
ing the ill effects of the imprecations which|by not celebrating her festival. At that time 
had been pronounced by the Romans at the|the peasants assembled at the usual place, 
time of its destruction, against those wholand sang pastorals called Bavxcartmer, from 
should rebuild it.] Adrian, after the exam-|Bcvx2ace a neat-herd. From this circumstance 
ple of his imperial predecessors, rebuilt part|some suppose that bucolics originated. Svat. 
of it, which he called Adrianopolis.. Car-|4. Theb, 225. 
thage was conquered from the Romans, by] Caryanpa, a town and island on the coast 
the arms of Genseric, A. D. 439; and it was|of Caria, now Xaracoion. } 
for more than a century, the seat of the Van-| Caryata, a people of Arcadia. [It is 
dal empire in Africa, [It was-at last destroy-|said that they joined the Persians upon their 
ed by the Saracens, under the Caliphat of Ab-|invading Greece, and that, after the expulsion 
del Melek, towards the end of the 7th cen-jof the invaders, the Greeks made war upon 
tury. According to Livy, Carthage was 12|the Caryate, took their city, slew all the 
miles from Tunetum or Z'unis, a distance|males, carried the women into slavery, and 
which still subsists between that city and aldecreed by way of ignominy, that their im- 
fragment of the western wall of Carthage.]jages should be used as supporters for public 
‘The Carthaginians were governed as a re-ledifices. Hence the Caryatides of ancient 
public, and had two persons yearly chosenjarchitecture. No trace of this story howev~ 
among them with regal authority. They|er is to be found in any Greek historian, and 
‘were very superstitious, and generally offered|no small argument against its credibility may 
‘human victims to their gods; an unnatural|be deduced from the situation of the Carya- 
custom, which their allies wished them to a-|ta, within the Peioponnesus. A writerin the 
bolish, but in vain. They bore the character|Museum Criticum, (Vol. 2. p. 402,) suggests, 
of a faithléss and treacherous people, and the/that these figures were so called from their 
proverb Punica fides is well known. [The]resembling the statue of Agreuss Kaguatue, or 
Greeks called Carthage, Kaexndwy, and thelthe Laconian virgins, who celebrated their an- 

Jarthaginians, Kzexdzyior. Thename of Car-|nual dance in her temple ; and he refers to 
thage was in Panic, Carthada, or the new]Paus. 3, c. 10—Lucian. Salt. 10.—Plut. Vit. 
city. A specimen of the Carthaginian lan.|Artax.] : 

age, with atranslation by Bochart, may be| CarysTus, a maritime town on the south 
een in the Penulus of Plautus, Act. 5,Scen.Jof Eubcea, still in existence, famous for [the 
-) Strab. i —Virg. Aen. 1, &c.— Mela, 1,\quarries of marble found in Mount Ocha, 
1¢,—Ptol. 4.—Justin.— Liv. 4, &c.—Paterc.|near the southern extremity of which range 
and 2.—Plut. in Annib, &¢.—Cic,——No-|it was situated. [tis now Caristo.] Stat. 2, 
a, a town built in Spain, on the coast of the! Sydv. 2, v. Peet 9, ep.-76. 
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CAscA, one of Cesar’s assassins, who gave 1708, by order of the Czar Peter, and after — 
him the first blow. Plu. in Cas. the labour of three years, a map of its ex- 
CascELLius AvLUs, a lawyer of great|tent was published. Its waters«are describ 
merit in the Augustan age. -Horat. Art. Po-jed as brackish, and not impregnated wit 
et. 371. ani salt So much as the wide ocean. Jicrodot.1 
CasitInum, a town of Campania. When|c. 202, &c.—Curt. 5, c. 2,1, 6, c.4,+. 7, Ce 
it was besieged by-Annibal, a mouse sold tor] - Straé, 11.~Mela, 1, c. 2,1. 3, . 5 and 6 
20 denarii, The place was detended by 540|—Pin. 6, c. 13.—Dionys: Perieg. v. 50.” 
or 570 natives of Prasieste, who, when half} CassanpER, son of Antipater, made him-_ 
their number had perished either by war or|self master of Macedonia after his father’s 
famine, surrendered to the conqueror. [Mo-|death, where he reigned for 18 years. He 7 
dern Capua is built upon its site. wid Ca-|married Thessalonica, the sister of Alexan= 
pua,} Liv. 23. c. 19.—Szrab. §—Cic. de|der, to strengthen himself on his throne 
INDE 5,.— Fins 8; G. 593; Olympias, the mother of Alexander, wished” 
Castus, a mountain [between Pelusium|to keep the kingdom of Macedonia for Alex-) 
and Rhinocorura,} where Pompey’s tomb was}ander’s young children ; and therefore she des~ 
raised by Adrian. Jupiter, surnamed Ca-|troyed the relations of Cassander, who be=" 
sius, hada temple there. Lucaz. 8, v. 258./sieged her in the town of Pydna, and put 
— Another in Syria, [below Antiochia. It}her to death. Roxane, with her son Alex~— 
is a very lofty mountain. Pliny, ina style ofjander, and Barsena the mother of Hercules, 
exaggeration, asserts that at the 4th watch,|both wives of Alexander, shared the fate 
(3 o’clock A. M.) the rising sun could be/Olympias with their children, Antigonus, 
seen from its top, while the base was envelop-|who had been for some time upon frendly 7 
ed in darknéss.] Piin.5, c. 22.—Aela, ' and|terms with Cassander, declared war against 
3. him ; and Cassander, to make himself equal 
CaspiaPorta, [strongly fortified passes] with his adversary, made’a league with Ly-— 
between the mountains of Caucasus and the}simachus and Selcucus, and obtained a me- 
Caspian sea, detended by the kings of Persia}morable victory at Ipsus, B, C, 301ln Hey 
with amole, double walls, and doors of iron.|died three year's after this victory, of a drop 
"The strong city of Derbend, stands at presen|sy. His son Antipater killed his mother, and — 
near this spot. The pass is now styled, Za-|for this unnatural murder he was put to” 
tart-ofia or the Tartar-Gates.] Diod. 1.—|death by his brother Alexander, who, to 


PRC. 20s he. C113, 


Caspit, a Scythian nation near the Cas {son of Antigonus, from Asia. 
pian sva. Such as had lived beyond their 70th|took advantage of the invitation, and put toy 


year were starved to death. 
“were remarkable for their fierceness. 


Their dogs 
Hero- 


dot. 3, c.92, &c. 1.7, ¢. 92, &e—C; Nop. 14,|\Justin. 12, 13, &e. 


c. 8.—Virg. Ain. 6, v. 798. 

CAspium MARE, or HyrcAnum, a large 
sea in the torm of a lake, which has no com- 
munication with other seas, and lies between 
‘the Caspian and Hyrcanian mountains, at the 
uorth of Parthia, receiving in its capacious 
bed the tribute of several large rivers. An- 
cient authors assure us, that it produced enor- 
mous, serpents and fisiies, different in colour 
and kin from those of all other waters. 
{The south-eastern part was termed Mare 
Hyrcanum, a name which the Grecks ap 
plied to the whole seas. Phe Vartars. call it 
Akdinghis, or the White Sea; by the Geor- 
Glaus wis termed the Kurtshenskian Sea ; 
whiie the Persians denominate it Gursen, 


from the old Persian capital Gurgan, which|round, toeir bodies, and licking their e 


tosouth, and 265 in its greatest breadth; and 
though it receives several large rivers, parti- 


154 


strengthen himself, invited Demetrius, the 
Demetrius ~ 


death Alexander, and ascended the throne of | 
Macedonia. Paus. i, Cc, 25.—Diod. 19.— 


CassSANDRA, daughter of Priam and H 
cuba, was passionately loved by Apollo, whe 
promised to grant her whatever she might — 
require, if she would. gratify his passion, 
She asked the power of kuowing futurity ; 
and as soon as she had received it, she 
fused to perform her promise, and sligh 
Apollo. The god, in his disappointme 
wetted her lips with his tongue, and byt 
action effected that no credit or rehance” 
should ever. be put upon her predictions, 
however true or faithful they might be. 
Some maintain that she received the gift o 
prophecy with her brother Helenus, by be 
placed wheu young one night in the templ 
Apollo, where serpents were found wreatl 


circumstance gave them the know 


vid. Agamemnon, 
mer; Tl. 13) v:.363.~ Od, t : 
—Virg, ZEn. 2, v..246, &c.--Q. Calab, 13, v. 
421.—Lurip. in Troad —Paus. 1, ¢.' 6, 1. 3, 


~ Pallene in Macedonia, called also Potidea. 
Paus. Ci 23: 


ocean, where tin was found, supposed to be 
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foretold to him the sudden calamities that|len by the ambition of him he was going to 
awaited his return; bnt he gave no credit t:: 


assassinate. When the provinces were divid- 
her, and was assassinated by his wife Cly-[ed. among Czsar’s murderers, Cassius re- 
temnestra. Cassandra shated his fate, and|ceived Africa ; and when his party had lost 
saw all her prophecies but too truly fulfilled./ground at Rome, by the superior influence of 


He died A. D. 562, at the age of 93. 


“a huge sea monster to ravage ‘Ethiopia. 
‘The wrath of Neptune could be appease: 


Aschyl. in Agam.—Ho 
.—ftygin. fab. 117. 


Cc, 19. 
CAassANDRIA, a town of the peninsula of 


{vid. Potidza. | 

CassIa LEX was enacted by Cassius Lon 
ginus, A. U. C. 649. By it no man, condemn- 
ed [by the people,] was permitted to enter 
the senate- house. Another enacted by C. 
Cassius, the pretor, about supplying tiie sen- 
ate.——Another, that the people should vote 
by ballot —[Another, vid. Terentia lex.] 

CAsstopoRUS, a writer in the 6th century. 
His 
works were edited by Chandler, 8vo. Lon- 
don, 1722, 

Cassi0pE and Cassiopia, married Ce- 
pheus, king of ASthiopia, by whom she had 
Andromeda. She boasted herself to be fair- 
er than the Nereides ; upon which, Neptune, 
at the request of these despised nymphs, 
punished the insolence of Cassiope, and sent 


only by exposing’ Andromeda, whom Cassi- 
ope tenderly loved, to the fury of the sea-mon- 
ster; and just as she was going to be devour- 
ed, Perseus delivered her. vid. Andromeda. 
Cassiope was made a southern constellation, 
consisting of :3 stars, called Cassiope. — Cie. 
de Nat. D. 2, ¢. 43.—Apollod. 2, c. 4.— Ovid. 
Met. 4, v.738.—Hygin fab. 64.—Propiert. 1, 
el..17, v. 3 —Manilius, 1. A city of Epi- 
rus near Thesprotia. Another in the is- 
land of Corcyra. Plin. 4, c. 12. 
Cassiter{peEs, islands in the western 


the Scil/y islands, the Land’s end, and Lizard 
froint, of the moderns. [The term Cassiter- 
des included as first. Great Britain. ‘Che 


“flame is derived trom the Greek Kazauregoc, 
tin.) Plin, 4, c 22. 


sovereign authority when J. Cesar 


‘CASSIVELAUNUS, a Briton invested with 
made a 
descent upon Britain. Ces, Bell. G. 5, c. 
TOR Scare 

C. Cassius, a celebrated Roman, who 


ey 


‘Augustus and M. Antoily, he retired to Phi- 


lippi, with his fricnd Brutus and their adhe- 
rents: In a battle that was fought there, the 
wing which Cassius commanded was defeated, 
and his Camp was plundered. In this unsuc- 
cessful moment he suddenly gave up all hopes 
of recovering his losses, and concluded that 
Brutus was conquered and ruined as well as 
himself. Fearful to fall into the enemy’s 
hands he ordered’one of his freed-men toran 
him through, and he perished by that very 
sword which had, given wounds to Czsar. 
His body was honoured wth a magnificent 
funeral by his friend Brutus, who declared 
over him that he deserved to be called the 
last of the Romans, If he was brave, he was 
equally learned. Some of his letters are still 
extant among Cicero’s epistles. He was a 
strict follower of the doctrine of Epicarus. 
He was often too rash and too violent, and 
many of the wrong steps which Brutus took 
ate to be ascribed to the prevailing advice of 
Cassius. He is allowed by Paterculus to 
have been a better commander than Brutus, 
though a less sincere friend. “The day after 
Cesar’s murder he dined at the house of An- 
tony, who asked him whether he had then a 
dagger concealed in his bosom ; yes, replied 
he, if you aspire to tyranny. Sueton.in Ces, 
& Aug.—Plut-in Brut, & Ces.—Paterc. 2. 
c. 46.— Dio. 40. A tribune of the people, 
who made many laws tending to diminish the 
influency of the Roman nobility. He was com- 
petitor with Cicero for the consulship. —-A 
poet of Parma, of great genius. He was 
killed by Varus by order of Augustus, whom 
he had offended by his satirical writings. 


His fragments of Orpheus were found and — 
edited some time after by the pdet Statius.’ 


Horat. 1, sat. 19, v. 62.—-—Spurius, a Roman, 
out to death on suspicion of his aspiring to ty- 
ranny, atter he had been three times consul, 
B.C. 485. Diod. 11—Val. Max. 6, c- 3. 
A consul to whom ‘liberius married 
Drusilla, daughter of Germanicus. Sweton. im 
Cal. Cx 57. A Jawyer whom Nero put to 
death because he bore the name of J. Cesar’s 
murderer. Suet.in Ner. 37. L. Henina, 
the most ancient writer of annals at Rome. 
He lived A. U. C. 608. Lucius, a Roman 


made himself known by being first questor|lawyer, whose sever'ty in the execution of the 
to Crassus in his expedition against Parthia,jlaw has rendered the words Cassiani judices 
from which he extricated himself with un |applicable to rigid judges, Cic. firo Rosc.c. 


common address. 
Pompey ;. and when Cesar had obtained the 
victory inthe plains of Pharsaha, Cassius was 
one ot those who owed their life to the mer- 
cy of the conqueror. He married Junia the 
sister of Brutus, and with him he resolved to 
murder the man to whom he was indebted for 
his life,ou account of his oppressive ambition ; 
and betore he stabbed Crsar,-he addressed 
himself to the statue of Pompey, who had fal- 


He followed the interest of} -0. 


Longinus, a critic, vid. Longinus—— 
M. Sceva, a soldier of uncommon valour in 
Cesar’s army. Val. Max-3,c. 2, An of 
ucer under Aurelius, made emperor by his 
soldiers, and murdered three months afier.— 
Felix, a physician in the age of Tiberius, who 
wrote on aninals. Severus, an orator wha 
wrote a severe treatise on illustrious men and 


women. . He died in exile, in his 25th year, ° 


vid. Severus. The family of the Gassii branch- 
; 155 
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ed into the snrname of Longinus, Viscellinus,|From this occurrence their power to protect } 
Brutus, &c. fig aioe. sailors has been more firmly credited, and ~ 
CastTasXua, acity of Cilicia Campestris,/the two mentioned fires, which are very com- 
[placed by D’Anville north-west. of Issus.!mon in storms, have since been known by the — 
Ptolemy, however, whom Mannert follows,/name of Castor and Pollux ; and when they ~ 
locates it east of Anazarbus. Another in|both appeared it was a sign of fair weather 5 _ 
Cappadocia, north-east of Cybistra.] but if only one was seen it prognosticated _ 
CastaLius Fons,’or CasTaxia, a foun-|storms, and the aid of Castor and Pollux was ~ 
tain of Parnassus, sacred to the muses. The|consequently solicited. Castor and Pollux” 
waters of this fountain werecool andexcellent,! made war against the Athenians to recover ~ 
and they had the power of inspiring those that|their sister Helen, whom Theseus had carri- — 
drank of them with the true fire of poetry.led away ; and from their clemency to the 
The muses have received the surname 6f Cas- conquered, they acquired the surname of Y 
talides from this fountain———[ Another inSy-| Anaces, or benefactors. They were initiated - 
ria, near Daphne. The waters of this fountain|in the sacred mysteries of the Cabiri, and in © 
were believed to give a knowledge of futurity|those of Ceres of Eleusis. They were invited — 
to those whodrank them. _Theoracle at thelto a feast when Lynceus and Idas were gomg — 
fountain promised Adrian the supreme power, |to celebrate their marriage with Phoebe and 
when he was yet in a-private station. He/Talaira, the daughters of Leucippus, who 
had the fountain shut up with stones when helwas brother to Tyndarus. Their behaviour 
ascended the throne.]  Virg. G. 3, v. 293.—|after this invitation was cruel. They became — 
Martial. 7, ep. 11,1. 12, ep. 3. enamoured of the two women whose nuptials — 
CasTanEA,a town [of Thessaly, a the|they were to celebrate, and resolved to carry — 
foot of mount Pelion.] Whence the nwces @s-|them away and marry them. ‘This violent 
tanee received theirname. Plin: 4,¢.9.  |step provoked Lynceus and Idas ; a battle 
CasTELLUM MENAPIORUM, a town ofjensued, and Castor killed Lynceus, and was ~ 
Belgium on the Maese, now Kessel. Mori-|killed by Idas, Pollux revenged the death 
norum, now Mount Cassel in Flanders. of his brother by killing Idas; and as he was_ 
Cattorum, now Hesse Cassel. immortal, and tenderly attached to his bro- ~ 
Castor and PoLiux, were twin brothers,|ther, he entreated Jupiter to restore him to 
sons of Jupiter, by Leda, the wife of Tynda-|life, or to be deprived himself of immortality. — 
rus, king of Sparta. The manner of their|Jupiter permitted Castor to share the immor- 
birth is uncommon. Jupiter, who was ena-|tality of his brother; and consequently, as 
moured of Leda, changed himself into a beau-|long as the one was upon earth, so long was 
_ tiful swan, and desired Venus‘to metamor-|the other detained in the infernal regions, and 
phose herself intoan eagle. After this trans-/they alternately lived and died every day ; or 
formation the goddess pursued the god with|according to others, every six months, This ~ 


apparent ferocity, and Jupiter fled for refuge 
into the arms of Leda, who was bathing in the 
Eurotas. Jupiter took advantage of his si- 
tuation,and nine months after, Leda, who was 
already pregnant, brought forth two eggs, 
from one of which came Pollux and Helena ; 
and from the other, Castor and Clytemnestra. 
The two former were the offspring of Jupiter, 
and the latter were believed to be the chil- 
dren of Tyndarus. Some supposethat Leda 
brought forth only one egg, from which Cas- 
tor and Pollux sprung. Mercury, immedi- 
ately after their birth, carried the two bro- 


act of fraternal love Jupiter rewarded by ma- 
king the two brothers constellations in heaven, 
under the name of Gemini, which never ap- 
pear together, but when one rises the other 
sets, and so on alternately. Castor made 
Talaira mother of Anogon, and Phebe had 
Mnesileus by Pollux. ‘They received divine 


honours after death, and were generally call-_ 


ed Dioscuri, sons of Jupiter.. White lambs 


were more particularly offered on their altars, — 


and the ancients were fond of swearing by the 


. 
7 


“ 


divinity of the Dioscuri, by the expressions of — 


/Edefiol and castor. 


Among the ancients, | 


thers to Pallena, where they were educated ; |and especially among the Romans, there pre- 
and as soon as they had arrived to years of|vailed many public reports, at different times, 
maturity, they embarked with Jason to,go in|that Castor and Pollux had made their ap- 
. quest of the golden fleece. In this expedition|pearance to their armies; and, mounted on 
both behaved with superior courage ; Pollux|white steeds, had marched at the head of 
conquered and slew Amycus, in the combat|their troops, and furiously attacked the ene~ — 
of the cestus, and was ever after reckoned|my. ‘Their surnames were many, and they — 
the god and patron of boxing and wrestling,]were generally represented mounted on two ; 
Castor distinguished himself in the manage-|white horses, armed with spears, and riding — 
ment of horses. The brothers cleared the/side by side, with their head covered by a 
Hellespont, and the neighbouring seas, from|bonnet, on whose top glittered a star. Ovid. 
pirates, after their retnrn from Colchis, from |ez. 6, v. 109. ast. 5, ve701. Am. 3, el. 
which circumstance they have been always]2, v. 54.—Hygin. fab, 77 and 78.—Homer. — 
deemed the friends of navigation. During the| ymn. in Jov. juer—Lurip. in Helen. —Plut. 3 
Argonautic expedition, in a violent storm, two|iz Zhes.—Virg. Ain. 6, v. 121—Manil. drg. ~ 
flames of fire were seen to play round the/2.—Liv. 2.—Dionys. Hal.6,—Justin. 20, C. 3. 
heads of the sons of Leda, and immediately|—Aorat. 2, Sat. 1, v. 27.—Flor. 2, c. 12.—~ 
the tempest ceased i the sea was calmed.|Cic. de Vat, D.2,¢. 2—Apollon. 1—Apollod. — 
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6.8, 9, 1.2,c. 4,1. 3, c. 11— Paus. 3, c,|the vicinity of the Hydrastes. The chief 


4, 1.4, c. 3 and 27. An orator of Rhodes, 
lated to king Deiotarus. He wrote two 
soks on Babylon, and one on the Nile. 

‘CastrRa ALExanpri, 4 place of Egypt 
out Pelusium. 
maritime town of Africa, between Carthage 
id Utica. [Here Scipio Africanus Major 
“st encamped, when he landed in Africa.] 
Tela, 1, c. 7——Annibalis, a town of the 
rutii, now Roccella. Cyri, 
ilicia, where Cyrus encamped when ‘he 
arched against Creesus. 
7rom the winter-quarters of the Romans, 
rongly fortified according to established cus- 
m, and presenting the appearance of cities 
1 Miniature, many towns in Europe are sup- 
osed to have had their origin ; in England 


articularly, those whose names end in cester|{er 5 and Catiline, 


> chester. } 
CasTULo, a town of [Hisp 


ie Betis, west of Corduba.] where Annibal| 


varried one of the natives. [Now, Cazlona.]} 
lut.in Sert—Liv. 24, c. 41.—Ztal. 3, v.99 
id 391. 

CaTaBATHMOS, a great declivity [whenc 
shame, KaraCz8uec, separating Cyrenaic 
om Egypt. It is now called by the Arabs, 
‘kabet-ossolom. Some ancient writers, and 


particular Sallust, make this the point of | 
Th aye ; 
«a Petreius, who] attacked Catiline’s ill-disci- 


:paration between Asia and Africa. 
as another Catabathmus in the Lybian 
ome, called farvus, as this was styled mag- 
us. It lay south-east of Parztonium.] Sa 
st. Jug. 17 and 19,—Plin. 5, c. 5. 
-Carapopa, thename ofthe large cataracts 
‘the Nile, whose immense noise stuns the 
ars of travellers for a short space of time, 
ad totally deprives the neighbouring inhabit- 
ats of the power of hearing. Cic. de Somn. 
cif. 5. 

CaTAcocia, festivals in honour of Venus, 
elebrated by the people of Eryx. vid. Ana- 
ogia. 

ATANA, a town of Scicily, at the foot of 


iount ‘Etna, founded by a colony from Chal-| 


Now , 
ir laraus, who came to Italy with his brothers 


's, 753 years before the christian era. [ 
‘atania.| Ceres had here a temple, 
‘hich none but women were permitted to ap- 
ear. It was large and opulent, and it is ren- 
ered remarkable for the dreadful overthrows 
) which it has been subjected from its vici- 
ity to Aitna, [From Catania to the summit 
f Eta, is reckoned 30 miles. It is now a 
ourishing city, and its trade, particularly in 
ks, which are extensively manufactured 
ere, is very considerable. 
0,000.) Verr. 4, ¢.53, 1. 5, c.84.—Diod. 11 
nd 14.—Strab. 6.—Thucyd. 6, ¢. 3. 
CaTAONIA, a country above Cilicia, in 
vappadocia. C, ep. in Dat. 4. 
CATARACTES, a river of Pamphylia, [fall- 
ag into the sea near Attalia. It derived. its 
ncient name from its impetuosity.] Now 
Jadensoui. OE ex 
Cartuata or Catua@a, {a country of Asia, 
€ precise situation of which is doubtful. 
nnert locates it north-east of the Malli, in 


Curt. 3, ¢. 4——|ruin of his country, 


ania Bztica, on|Vindicate himself, on seeing five of hi 


7.|Killed in the engagement, brave 


| 


Population, | 


town was Sangala. Diodorus Siculus calls 
the peopie Catheri. ‘Thevenot is supposed to 
allude to their descendants under the name 
of Cattry, that is, the Kuttry tribe, or Raj- 


Curt. 4, c. 7.——Cornelia, foots. | 


L. Srrcius CXATILINA, a celebrated Ro- 
man descended of a noble family, [the gens 
Sergia, of which he was the last.] When he 
had squandered away his fortune by his de- - 


a country of baucheries and extravagance, and been refus- 


ed the consulship, he secretly meditated the 
and conspired with many 
of the most illustrious of the Romans, as dis- 
solute as himself, to extirpate the senate, 
plunder the treasury, and set Rome on fire. 

his Conspiracy was timely discovered by the 
consul Cicero, whom he had resolved to mur- 
after he had declared his 
intentions in the full senate, and attempted to 
s accom- 
plices arrested, retired [into Etruria,] where 
his partisans were assembling au army; Ci- 
cero at Rome punished the condemned con- 
spirators. [Antonius, the other consui, origi- 


ejnally an accomplice in the conspiracy, but 
{who had been gained over to the side of the . 


state by Cicero, pursued the insurgents with 
an army. Upon overtaking them, not daring 
to face Catiline himself, he feigned a fit of the 
gout, and consigned his army to his heutenant 


plined troops, and routed them. Catiline was 
ly fighting, 
about the middle of December, B.C, 63. His 
character has been deservedly branded with 
the foulest infamy; and to the violence he 
offered to a vestal, he added the more atro- 
cious murder of his own brother, for which 
‘he would have suffered death, had not friends 
and bribes prevailed over justice. It has» 


‘been reported that Catiline and the other con- > 


ispirators drank human blood, to make their” 
oaths more firm and inviolable. Sallust has 
written an account of the conspiracy... Cic. in 
Catil.—Virg. Ain. 3, v. 668. 

CartiLuus or CaTiLus, a son of Amphi- 


Aoras and. [and Tiburnus, where the latter 
founded the town of Tibur.] oraz. 1, od. 
18, v. 2. 

. CaTIus, an epicurian philosopher of In- 
‘subria, who wrote a treatise in four books, on 
ithe nature of things, and the summum bo- 
imum, and an account of the doctrine and te- 
nets of Epicurus, But as he was not a sound 
or faithful follower of the epicurean philoso- 
iphy, he has been ridiculed by Horat. 2, Sat. 
4,— Qiintil. 10, c. 1, 

Cato, a surname of the Porcian family, 
rendered illustrious by M. Porcius Cato, a 
‘celebrated Roman, afterwards called Censo- 
irius, from his having exercised the office of 
censor, He rose toall the honours of the 
state, and the first. battle he ever saw, was 
‘against Annibal, at the ase of seventeen, 
where he behaved with uncommon velour. 
In his questorship, under Africanus against 

berg 


a 


W 


_ of the finer arts of Greece into Italy, and his 


> most rapid rivers with ease and boldness. He 


_ tive, aad to have told a secret to his wife. A 


\. Cicero’s age there were >v orations of his, 


; ; ye | 
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Carthage, and in his expedition in Spain, a-[went to his friends, and, with their assistnne 
gainst the Celtiberians, andin Greece, he dis-/renewed the battle, and recovered his sword. 
played equal proofs of his courage and pru-|Pdut. in Cat——Marcus, suruamed Uficen- 


dence. He was remarkable for his love of|sis, from his death at Utica, was great grand- 
temperance; he never drank but water,}son to the censor of the same name. ‘Phe 
and was always satisfied with whatever/early virtues that appeared in his childhood, 
Meats were laid upon his table by his ser-|seemed to promise a great man ; and at the 
vants, whom he never reproved with anjage of fourteen, he earnestly asked his pre- 
angry word. During his censorship, which|Ceptor for a sword, to stab the tyrant Syllz 
he obtained, though he had made many|He was austere in his morals, and a strict 
declarations of his future severity if ever|follower of the tenets of the steics ; he 
in office, he behaved with the- greatest|careless of his dress, often appeared b 
rigour and impartiality, showed himself an |footed in public, and never travelled but 
enemy to all luxury and dissipation, and even|foot. He was such a lover of discipline, t 
accused his colleague of embezzling the pub-|in whatever office he was employed, he ale 
lic money. He is famous for the great oppo-| ways reformed its abuses, and restored the 
sition which he made against the introduction|ancient regulations When he was set over 
the troops in the capacity of a commander 
his removal was universally lamented, ant 
deemed almost a public loss by his affection 
ate soldiers. His fondnesss for candour wat 
so great, that the veracity of Cato became 
proverbial. In his visits to his friends, hi 
‘wished to give as little molestation as PS Si: 
ble; aad the importuning Ccivilities of king 
Dejotarus so displeased him, when he was at 
his court, that he hastened away from 
presence. He was very jealous of the safety 
and liberty of the republic, and watched care- 
fully over- the conduct of Pompey, whos 
power and influence were great. He often 
expressed his dislike to serve the office of 
tribune; but when he saw a man. of cor 
rupted principles apply for it, he offereg 
himself a candidate to oppose him, and ob- 
tained the tribuneship. Inthe conspiracy © 
Catiline, he supported Cicero, and was 
chief cause that the conspirators were capi- 
tally punished. When the provinces 6 
Gaul were decreed for five years to Czs 
Cato observed to the senators, that they 1 
introduced a tyrant into the capitol. He wai 
sent to Cyprus against Ptolemy, who had re 
belled, by his enemies, who hoped that the 
difficulty of the expedition would injur his 
reputation, But his prudence extri 
him from every danger. Ptclemy submitte 
und ‘after a successful campaign, Cato was 
received at Rome with the most distingui 
ing honours, which he, however, mod 
and the fifth of the second Punic war; and/declined. “When the first triumvirate ra 
in the others, the Roman history was brought| formed between Czsar, Pompey, and G 
down to the war of the Lusitanians, carried|sus, Cato opposed them with all his might, 
on by Ser. Galba. Some fragments ‘of the}and with an independent spirit foretold 
Origines vemain, supposed by some to be/the Roman people'all the misfortunes w 
supposititious. Cato’s treatise, De Re rusticd,|soon after followed. After repeated app 
was edited by Anton. Popma, 8vo.Ant. Plant. 


cations he was made pretor, but he seemet 
1590; but the best edition of Cato, &c. is|rather to disgrace than support the dignity ¢ 
Gesner’s, 2 vols. 4to. Lips. 1735 — Cato died 


that ‘ flice, by the meanness of his dress, Hé 
in an extreme old age, about 150 B. C.; andjapplied for the consulship, but could never 
Cicero, to show hls respect for him, has in-/obtain it. When Cesar had passed the Ru 
troduced him in bis treatise on old age, as the} bicon, Cato advised the Roman senate to 
principal character. Piin. 7, c. 14. Plutarch.|liver the care of the republic into the han 
FC. Nefios have written an account of his|of Pompey; and when his advice had 
lite © Cic. Acad. %9 de Senect. &c. Mar- 


comphed with, he followed him with: his san 
cus, the sen of the censor, married the daugh-|to Dyrrachium, where, after a small victor} y 


ter of P. Aimylius. He lost his sword ia/there, he was intrusted with the care of the 
battle, and though wounded and tired, helammunition, and of 15 cohorts: After 


158 , ; ve “ 


treatment of Carneades is well known. ‘This 
Prejudice arose from an apprehension that 
the learning andluxury of Athens would des- 
troy the valour and simplicity of the Roman 
people; and he often observed to his son, that 
the Romans would be certainly ruined when- 
ever they began to be infected with Greek. 
It appears, however, that he changed his 
opinion, and'made himself remarkable for the 
knowledge of Greek, which he acquired in 
his old age. He himself educated his son, 
and instructed him in writing and grammar. 
He taught him dexterously to throw the ja- 
velin, and inured him to the labours of the 
field, and to bear ccld and heat with the 
‘same indifference, and to swim across the 


was universally deemed so strict in his mo- 
rals, that Virgil makes him one of the judges 
of hell. He repented only of three things 
during his life ; to have gone by sea when he 
could go by land, to have passed a day inac 


«statue was raised to hismemory, and he dis- 
tinguished himself as much for his know- 
ledge of agriculture as his political life. hh. 


besides letters, and a celebrated work called 
Origines, of which the first book gave a 
‘history of the Roman monarch 3 the second 
and third an account of the neighbouring ci- 
ties of Italy ; the fourth a detail of the first, 
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attle of Pharsalia, Cato took the eommand,commander - famous for his victory over the. 


f the Corcyrean ficet; and when he heard/fleet of the Carthiginians, consisting of 400 


f Pompey’s death, on the coast of Africa, hejsail, off the gates insule, 40 of the Car- 
raversed the deserts of Libya, to join him-jthaginian. vessels were sunk, 70. taken, and 
elf to Scipio. He refused to take the com-|the remainder dispersed. This celebrated 
aand of the army in Africa, a circumstance} victory put an end to the first Punic war, j- 
f which he afterwards repented. When) An orator distinguished alsoasa writer of epi- 
cipio had been defeated partly for not pay-|grams, and for the polished style of his com- 
ag regard to Cato’s advice, Cato fortified/postions. He is supposed to be the same with 
iuuself in Utica, but, however, not with the|the colleague of Marius, when a consul the 
atentions of supporting a siege. When Cz- fourth time; and he shared with bim the 
ar approached uear the city, Cato disdained triumph over the Cimbri. He was, by h's 
o fly, and rather than fall alive into the con-|colleague’s order, suffocated in a room niied 
jueror’s hands, he stabbed hinself, after he| with the smoke of burning coals. Lucan, 2, 
vad read Plato’s treatise o: t ¢ immortality|v. 174. —Plut in Mario, 
f the soul, B. C. 46, in the 59th year of his} CatTuriIcEs, a people of Gaul, now Chor- 
ie. He had first married Attilia, a woman) ges, near the source of the Durance, [at the 
whose hceutious conduct obliged him to di-|fooi of the Cottian Alps.) -C@s. B. G.1, ¢. 
rorce her. Atterwards he united himself to) 10 —Plin: 3, c. 20. 
Martia, daughter of Philip. Hortensius, his} Cavares, a people of Gaul. who inhabited 
riend, wished to raise children by Martia,|the present province of Comat in Provence. 
und theretore obtained her from Cato, Af-| Caucasus, [the name of the highest and 
er the death of Hortensius, Cato took her!most extensive range of mcuntains in the 
wain. This conduct was rediculed;by thejnorthern part of Asia, and which the ancients 
2omans, who observed that Martia had en-|erroneously considered as a continuation cf 
ered tue house of Hortensius very poor, but|the chain of Taurus. According to Strabo, 
returued to the bed of Cato loaded with|it extended from the Euxine to the Caspian 
reasures. It was observed that Catoalways!sea. It divided Albania and Iberia towards 
ippeared in mourning, and never laid himself|the south, from the level country of the Sar- 
Jown at his meals after the defeat of Pom-|matz on the north. According to Procopius, 
pey, but always sat down, contrary to the|the eastern limit of this chain had two dehles, 
sustoin of the Romans, as if depressed with|one of which was called Casfie Pye, and 
the recollection that the supporters of repub-|the other Caucasie, Pyl@, which served as 
ican liberty were deciying. Plutarch has|passages to the Huns when they invaded the 
written an account of his life. Lucan. 1, v.|territories of the Persian and Romans. ‘The 
128, &c.— Val. Max. 2, c. 10.—Horat. 3,.0d.\inhabitants of these mountains, formed ac- 
21.—Virg. “En. 6, v. 841, 1. 8, v. 670 A\cording to some, 70, and according to others 
son of Cato of Utica, who was killed in a|300 different nations, who spoke various lan- 
battle, after he had acquired much honour.|guages and lived ina savage state. Accord- 
Plut. in Cat. ing to Pliny, the name of this chain, among 
Carmi, [a powerful nation of Germany |the Scythians, was Groucasus, that is, Snow- 
south of the Cherusci. Czsar calls them Sue-|covered. ‘The length of this chain is 400 
vi. They were a warhke people, and their in-|miles, and its breadth from 60 to 20 miles. 
fantry was reckoned the best in Germany.|A branch winds along the western and south- 
A fortress of the Catti, called Castellum, stilllern shores of the Caspian, and it is supposed 
bears the name of Casse/, but their capital/connects itself with the chains of Paropami- 
Mattium, is Marjiurg.] Tucit Ann. 13, v 57.|sus and Imaus, vid. Caspie Porte, ] Prome- 
Catuttus, C. or Q. VaLeErtus, a poet|theus was tied on the top of Caucasus by 
of Verona, whose compositions, elegant and| Jupiter, and continually devoured by vultures, 
simple, are the offspring of a luxuriant ima |according to ancient authors. vin. 6, c. 11. 
ination. He was acquamted with the most|—Strad. 11—Herodot. 4, c. 203, &e.— Virg. 
distinguished people of his age, and directed] Hci. 6, G. 2, v. 440. 4En.4, v, 366.—L/lac. 5, 
his satire against Czsar, whose only revenge|v. 195. Bone 
was to inyite the poet, and hospitably enter-] Caucénes, a people of Paphlagonia, ori~ 
tain him {as usual] at his table. Catullus/ginally inhalntants of Arcadia, or of Scythia, 


was the first Roman who imitated with suc-|according to some accounts. Some of them — 


cess the Greek writers, and introduced their| made a settlement near Dymz in Elis. Hero- 
numbers among the Latins. Though the|dot. 1, &c—Srrab.8, &c. 
pages of the poet are occasionally disfigured} Caupt and Caupium, a town of the Sam- 
with licentious expressions, the whole is writ-|nites, near which, ina place called Cauding 
ten with great purity of style. Catullus died| /urcude, [or fauces, | the Roman army under 
in the 46th year of his age, B. C. 40. The]. Veturius Calvinus and Sp. Posthumius 
best editions of his works, are, that of Vul-|was obliged to surrender to the Samnites, and 
pius, 4to. Patavii,~ 1737, that.of Barbou, 12}pass under the yoke with the greatest dis- 
mo. Paris, 1754, [and that of Doering|grace. Liv. 9, c. 1, &c.--Lucan, 2, v. 128. 
Lips. 1788-92. 2vols.8vo.] Martial. 1, ep.| CauLonta, or Caulon, a town of Italy in 
62.— Ovid. Trist. 2, v. 427.) the country of the Brutii, founded by a colo- 
Q. Lutatius Catunvs, [a Roman naval|ny of Achwans, and destroyed [by Dionysius 


ad 
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- disciples of Socrates, B.C. 405. He attended 


‘ were transported by him into Sicily. It lay}ria ; 


' 
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Crcina, a river near Volaterra, in E 
Ss its maouth were the Vada Volate 


n the in: 
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the elder, about 400 B, C. Its inhabitants 
above the Locri Epizephyrii, on the eastern|rana.]|_ Mela. 2, c. 4. } 
Coast,]  Paus. 6, c. 3.—Virg, En. 3, v. 553.| A. Crcina, a Roman knight i | 

Cavwvs, a son of Miletus and Cyane/ Helterest of Pompey, who used to breed uP 
was passionately fond of, or, according to|young swallows, and send them to carry new : 
others, he was tenderly beloved by, his sister|to his friendsas messengers. He wasa par 
Byblis, and to avoid an incestuous commerce,|ticular friend of Cicero, with whom he cor- 
he retired to Caria, where he built a city/responded. Some of his letters are still ex- 


' town of the same name, called after the river, 
. Cebrenus, which is in the neighbourhood, | 


called by his own name. vid. Byblis.. Ovid. 
Met.9, fab. 11. A city of Caria, [at the 
foot of mount Tarbelus, west of the Sinus 
Glaucus, The air was proverbially unheal- 
thy insummer and autumn, by reason of the 
extreme heat, and the evil was increased by 
the abundance of its fruits. The figs of this 
place were famous.] Cic. de Div. 2, c, 4.-— 
Strab. 14.—Herodot. 1, c. 176. 

Cauros, [another name for Andros.’ vid. 
Andros.] Plin. 4, c. 12. 

Caurus, [or Corus, in Greek Argestes, 
the west-north-west wind.] 

CaysrTer, or Caystrus, [a river of Ly- 
dia, | falling into the AEgean sea near Ephe- 
sus. According to the poets, the banks and 


‘ neighbourhood of this river were generally 


frequented by swans. [In its course it flowed 
through a marsh, called the Asian marsh, 
much frequented by water fowl, and men- 
tioned by Homer and Virgil. The Cayster 
is now called Kitchik- Minder, or little Mzan- 
der, from its wandering course.], Ovid. Met. 
2, V. 253, 1. 5, Vv. 386.—Mart. i, ep, 54.—Ho- 


mer. Il. 2,v. 461.—Virg. G. 1, v. 384. 


_ C&A or Cxos, an island near Eubea, call- 
ed also Cos. vid. Cos, 

CxrBa, now Ceva, a town of modern Pied- 
mont, famous for cheese, Pin. 11, c. 42. 

CERENNA. mountains, now the Cevennes, 
separating the Averni from the Helvii, ex- 
tending trom the Garonne to the Rhone. Ces. 
B. G.7,c. 8.--Mela, 2, c. 5. 

Cres, a Theban philosopher, one of the 


his learned preceptor in his last moments, 
and distinguished himself by three dialogues 
that he wrote ; but more particularly by his 
beautiful picture of human life, delineated 
with accuracy of judgment, and great splen-, 
dor of sentiment. Little is known of the! 
character of Cebes from history. Plato men- 
tions him once, and Xenophom the same, but. 
both ina manner which convéys most fully! 
the goodness of his heart, and the purity of 
his morals. ‘The best editions of Cebes are. 
those of Gronovius, 8vo. 1689 ; and [that of, 
Schweighaeuser, Lips. 1798, 8vo. appended 
to his edition of Epictetus.| 

CEBRENIA, a country of Troas with a 


(Enone, the daughter of the Cebrenus, re- 
ceived the patronymic of Cebrenis. Ovid.| 
Met. 11, v. 769.—Stat. 1, Sylv. 5, v. 21. 
‘CeBRus, now Zeéris, a river falling into! 
the Danube, and dividing Lower from Up-! 
per Mesia. [It is south-east of Ratiaria.] | 
CxcIDAS, an ancient dithyrambic poet, | 
160 


tant in Cicero. 
66. Orat. 29. i 

Crcropfa, the original name of Athens, 
in honour of Cecrops, its first founder. The 
ancients often use this word for Attica, ce 


Plin. 10, c. 24.—Cic. 15, ep. 


the’ Athenians are often called Cecropid 
Vire. En. 6, Vv. 21—Ovid. Met. 7, v. 67) 
Fast. 2, v. 81.—Lucan. 3, v. 306.—Plin. 7, 
56.—Catull. 62, 79.—Juv. 6, v. 186. ’ 
CEcROPIDA, an ancient name of the Athe- 
nians, more particularly applied to those who 
were descended from Cecrops the founder of 
Athens. ‘The honourable name of Cecropi 
dz was often conferred as a reward for som 
virtuous action in the field of battle. Ving, 
ZEn, 6, v. 21.— Ovid. 7, Met. 671. 7 
CrEcrops, a native of Sais in Egypt, who 
led a colony to Attica about 1556 years be- 
fore the christian era, and reigned over pare 
of the country which was called from him 
Cecropia. He softened and polished - the 
rude and uncultivated manners of the inhabit- 
ants, and drew them from the country toin; 
habit twelve small villages which he had 
founded. He gave them laws and regula- 
tions, and introduced among them the wor- 
ship of those deities which were held in ado- 
ration in Egypt. He married the daughter 
of Acteus.a Grecian prince, and was deemed 
the first founder of Athens. He taught his’ 
subjects to cultivate the olive, and instructed 
them to look upon Minerva as the watchful 
patroness of their city. Itis said that he was 
the first who raised an altar to Jupiter in’ 
Greece, and offered him sacrifices. After a 
reign of 50 years, spent in regulating his new- 
ly formed kingdom, and in polishing the marial 
ners of his subjects, Cecrops died, leaving 
three daughters, Aglauros, Herse, and Pan- 
drosia. _He was succeeded by Cranaus, a na-" 
tive of the country. Some time after, The: 
seus, one of his successors on the throne 
formed the twelve villages which he had es- 
tablished, into one city; to which the name o 
Athens was given, (vid. Athenez.) Some 
authors have described Cecrops as. a monster, — 
half a man and half a serpent ; and this fable 
is explained by the recollection that he was 
master of two languages,'the Greek an 
Egyptian; or that he had the command over 
two countries, Egypt and Greece. Others — 
explain it by an allusion to the regulations — 
which Cecrops made amongst the inhabitants 
concerning marriage and the union of the t ws 
sexes, Paus. 1, c. 5.—Strab. 9.—Justin, 2, 
c. 6.—Herodot. 8, c. 44.—Apollod. 3,¢. — 
Ovid. Met. 11, v. 561.—Hygin. fab. 166. 
The second of that name, was the seventh — 
king of Athens, and the son and successor of 
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-Erechtheus. He married Metiadusa, the} Crxmus, aman who nursed Jupiter, by 
‘sister of Dxdalus, by whom he had Pandion,}whom he was greatly esteemed. He was 
‘He reigned forty years, and died 1307, B. C.jchanged into a magnet stone for saying that 
| Apfollod. 3, c. 15.—Paus. 1, c.5. Jupiter was mortal. Ovid. Met. 4, v. 281. 

_ CEDREATIS, the name of Diana among the ELSUS, an epicurean philosopher in the 
“Orchomenians, because her images were|second century, to whom Lucian dedicated 
hung on lofty cedars, one of his compositions, He wrote a treatise 

- Cet, the inhabitants of the island Cea, _jagainst the christians, to which an answer 
_ CELApus, a river of Arcadia, [falling into] was returned by Origen——Corn, a physi- 
the Alpheus.} Paus. 8, c, 38.——An islandjcian, in the age of Tiberius, who wrote eight 
of the Adriatic sea. Mela, 5,c. 1. books on medicine, besides treatises on agri- 

CEL&N&4, or CELENE,a city of Phrygia,|culture, rhetoric, and military affairs. The 
4 the south-west, at the sources of thejbest editions of Celsus de medeciné are the 
Marsyas. This was a small river which flows|8vo. L. Bat. 1746, and that of Vallart, 12mo. 

into the Mzander, and which, according to/Paris apud Didot, 1772-——Albinovanus, a 
Xenophon, was named after Marsyas, whom/|friend of Horace,warned against plagiarisms, 
Apollo caused to be flayed alive, and whose/J, ep. 3, v.15, and pleasantly ridiculed in the 
skin he hung in the cave where the river|8th epistle, for his foibles. Some of his elegies 
rises.] Cyrus the younger had a palacejhave been preserved ———Juventius, a lawyer 
there, with a park filled with wild beasts,| who conspired against Domitian.——Titus, a 
where he exercised himself in hunting. {In}man proclaimed emperor, A. D. 265, against 
this palace rose the Mzander, and flowed/his will,and murdered seven days after. 
through the park; the Marsyas rose in the|, CELT#, a name given to the nation that 
market-place. At the sources of the latter,|inhabited the country between the ocean and 
Xerxes, after his return from Greece, built|the Palus Mzotis, according to some authors 
a palace and citadel. The inhabitants of Ce-|mentioned by Plut. in Mario. This name, 
lene were in after days carried off by Antio-|though anciently applied to the inhabitants 
chus Soter to the city of Apamea, founded by}of Gaul, as well as of Germany and Spaiv, 
him a few miles to the south-east, at the con-|Was more particularly givento a part of the 
fluence of the Marsyas and Meander.] Strad.|Gauls, whose country, called Gallia Celtica, 
12—Liz-. 38, c. 13.—Xenoph. Anab, 1. was situate between the rivers Sequana and 
_CEL#No, one of the harpies, daughter of[Garumna, modernly called the Seine and the 
Neptune and Terra. Virg. Ain. 3, v. 245. |Garonne. (vid. Gallia.) The Celtz seem- 
_ Crea and CELA, a town of Noricum,|ed to receive their name from Celtus, a san 
{now Cilli.] Plin. 3, c. 24, of Hercules or Polyphemus. ‘The promontory 

CELENDRIS, a colony of the Samians in Ci-| which bore the name of Celticum, [or Arta- 
licia |'T'rachea, south-west of Seleucia. It is}6rwm,] is now called Cape Finisterre. Cee, 
now Kelnar.] Bell. G. 1, 6.1, &c.—Mela. 3, c. 2.—Herodot. 

CELENEus, a Cimmerian, who first taught}4, C. 49. 
how persons guilty of murder might be ex-]| CELTIBERI, a people of Spain, [brave and 
plated. #/acc. 3, v. 406. powertul, who occupied the greater part of 

CELENNA or CEL#NAa, a town of Cam-|the interior of Spain. According to Diodorus 
pania where Juno was worshipped. Virg. 4n.|Siculus, they were a people composed of two 
7, v. 739. nations, the Celtz and Iberi, whence their 
~ CeLer, a man who with Severus under-|name. And this perhaps was used for dis- 
took to rebuild Nero’s palace after the burn-|tinction sake from the Celte beyond the Py- 
ing of Rome. Tacit. Ann. 15, c. 42——Alrenees in Gaul. Their cavalry were excel- 
man Called Fabius, who killed Kemus when|lent, and fought equally on foot and on horse- 
he leaped over the walls of Rome, by order|back.] ‘They made strong head against the 
of Romulus. Ovid. Fast. 4, v. 837.—Plut. in| Romans and Carthaginians when they invad- 
Romut.——Metius, a noble youth to whomjed their country. Diod. 6.—#lor. 2,c. 17, 
Statius dedicated a poem. —Strab. 4—Lucan, 4, v. 10.—Si. It. 3, v. 
- CELEREs, [vid. Kquites.] 339. e 

-CELETRUM, a town of Macedonia, [north-| CELTYcr, a people [in the south of Lusi- 
east of Berza, on alake formed by the river|tania, answering now to Alontejos. Their 
Astreus. Under the Greek empire it was|chief town was Pax Julia, now Beja, vid, 
called Castoria.] Liv. i1, c. 40. Cuneus, and Sacrum Promontorium, 

CrLkus, a king of Eleusis, father to Trip-|_ CELTOscYTHa, a northern nation of Scv- 
tolemus by Metanira. He gave a kind re-|thians. Strad.10. — 
ception to Ceres, who taught his son the cul-| _[Czma, a mountain of Gaul, forming part 
tivation of the earth. vid, Triptolemus. Hislof the chain of the Alps, now Caillo/e.] 
rustic dress became aproverb. ‘The inven-|_| CEN£UM, a promontory of Eube:a, where 
tion of several agriculturai instruments made|Jupiter Caeneus had an altar raised by Her 
of osiers is attributed to him. Ovid. Fast. 4,|cules. Ovid. Met. 9, v. 136.—Thueyd. 3,c- 93. 
v.508, 1. 2, v.296,—Virg. G.1,v.165—Apol-| CENCHRE2, now Kenkri, [a port of Co- 
dod. 1, c. §.—Paus, 1, c.14.—A king of Ce-|rinth on the Sinus Saronicus, or Gulf of Ex- 
phallenia. gia, vid Corinthus and Lechzum.——A for- 
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tress of Argolis, on the frontiers of Arcadia,|to make the census, dn accaunt of tle multi+ 
south-west of Argos. It defended the way|plicity of business. After it had been neglect- 
from Argosto Tegaza.] Ovid. Trist. 1, el.9,ed for 17 years, two new magistrates, called - 
Vv, 19.—Plin. 4, c. 4, } censors, were elected. .They remained in 

Cencurius, a river of Tonia near Ephe-|office for five years, and every fifth year they 
sus, [near Mount Solmissius, where the|made a census of all the citizens in the Cam-_ 
Curetes, according to some, concealed and}pus Martius, and offered a solemn sacrifice, 
protected Latona after her delivery, when/and made a lustrationin the name of all the 
she was pursued by the power of Juno.] Za-}Roman people. This space of time was call-_ 
cit. Ann. 3, c- 61. ed a dustrum, and ten or twenty years were 

CENNEUS. vid. Cexnis. commonly expressed by two or four lustra. 

CENIMAGNI, a people [of Britain, north} After the office eof the censors had retained ” 
of the Trinobantes, on the eastern coast,|for some time unaltered, the Romans, jealous 
forming a part of the great nation of the Ice-|of their power, abridged the duration of their 
ni. vid. Iceni.] office, and a law was made, A. U. C. 420, 

Crenina. vid. Cznina. by Mamercus /Emilius, [ordaining that they 

[{ ENOMANI, a people of Gaul, belonging|should still be elected every fiveyears, butthat 
to the Aulerci, and corresponding to the/their power should continue only a year and 
Diocese of Mans.—There was another peo-/a half.] After the second Punic war, they 
ple of the same name who originally came|were always chosen from euch personsas had © 
trom Transalpine Gaul, and settled in Italy,/been consuls ; their office was: more honour- 
a little after B.C. 600. Their principal towns|able, though less powerful, than that “of the” 
were Brixia, Cremona, Mantua, and Vero-|consuls; the badges of their office were the 
na} same, but the censors were not allowed to” 

CENsORES, two magistrates of great au-}have lictors to walk before them as the con= 
thority at Rome, first created, [A. U. C. 312.]|suls. [The sentence of the censors only affect-— 
Their office was to number the people, esti-jed the rank and character of persons, and in 
tate the possessions of every citizen, reform|later times had no other effect than that of 
and watch over the manners of the people,|putting a man to the blush. It was not fix- 
and regulate the taxes. Their power wasied and unalterable, as the decision of a court — 
also extended over private families: theyjof justice, but might be either taken off by 
punished irregularity, and inspected the ma-jthe next censors, or rendered ineffectual hy _ 
nagement and education of the Roman youth.|the verdict of a jury, or by the suffrages of the | 
‘They could inquire into the expenses [and|Roman people.- Sometimes the Senate add- 
moral conduct] of every citizen, and even de-|ed force to the feeble decree of the censors, by 
grade a senator from all his privileges andjimposing an additional punishment.] When 
hononrs, if guilty of any extravagance. ‘Thisjone of the censors died, no one was elected in 
punishment was generally executed in pass-jhis room till the five years were expired, and — 
ing over the offender’s name in calling the listjhis colleague immediately resigned. This 
of the senators. The office of public censor|circumstance originated from the death of a_ 
was originally exercised by the kings. Ser-jcensor [in the lustrum in which Rome was 
vius Tullius, the sixth king of Rome, first/taken by the Gauls,] and was ever afte 
 establisheda census, by which every manjdeemed an unfortunate event to the republic. 
was obliged to come to be registered, and|[No one, moreover, could be elected a censor 
give in writing the place of his residence, his}a second time.] The emperors abolished the § 
name, his quality, the number of his children,|censors, and took upon themselves to execute 
of his tenants, estates, and domestics, &c.|their office, [or gave them to other nmagis=— 
The ends of the census were very salutary|trates. ] ae 
to the Roman republic. They knew their) Crnsorinus, Ap. Cl, was compelled, af- 
own strength, their ability to support a war,|ter many services to the state, to assume the 
or to make a levy of troops, or raise a tri-limperial purple by the soldiers, by whom he™ 
bute. It was required [at least towards the|was murdered some days after, A. D. 270. 
end of the republic, and under the emperors,]| A. grammarian of the 3d century, whose 
that every knight should be possessed of 400,-|book, De die natali, is extant, best edited in 
000 sesterces | £3229 sterling,] to enjoy the/8vo. by Havercamp, L. Bat. 1767. It treats © 
rights and privileges of his order ; and asena-lof the birth of man, of years, months, and 
tor was entitled to sit in the senate, if he wasjdays. Deal 
really worth 800,000 sesterces, {between} Cxrnsus, the numbering af the people at 
' six and seven thousand pounds sterling. Au-|Rome, performed by the censors, a censeo to 
gustus raised the senatorial fortune to 1,200,-|value, vid. Censores——A god worshipped 
000'sesterces, and supplied the deficiency to/at Rome, the same as Consus. = 
those who had not that sum.] ‘This labori-| CrnTauri, a people of Thessaly, half men 
ous task of numbering and reviewing the peo-|and half horses. ‘They were the offspring of | 
ple, was, after the expulsion of the ‘Tarquins,/Centaurus, son of Apollo, by Stilba, daugh= 
one of the duties and privileges of the consuls.|ter of the Peneus, According to some, the 
But when the republic was become more|Centaurs were the fruit of Ixion’s adventure 
powerful, and when the number of its citizens] with the cloud in the shape of Juno, or, BS 
&vas increased, the oe were found unable! others assert, of fhe union of Centaurus with © 
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tite mares of Magnesia. This fable of the ex-| Virg- Ain. 6, v, 286.— Hygin. fab. 33 and G2 
istence of the Centaurs, monsters supported|—Pindar, Pyth. 2. M 
upon the four legs of a horse, arises from the| CrnrTriris, [a river of Armenia Major, 
ancient people of Thessaly having tamed|flowing under the ramparts of Ligranocerta, 
horses, and having appeared tothe neighbours|and falling into the Euphrates. Diodorus 
mounted on horseback, a sight very uncom-|Siculus says that it flowed between Media 
mon at that time, and which, when at a dis- and Armenia, and in Xenophon’s Anabasis, it 
tance,seemed only one body,and consequently|is said to have separated Armenia from the 
one creature. Some derivethe name #70 tov|Carduchi. It isnow the Khabour.] 

xeyrety raveous, from poading. bulls,because they] CENTRONEs, a people of [Gaul, among the 
went on horeseback after their bulls which|Alpes Cottiz, who, along with the Graioceli 
had strayed, or because they hunted wild bullsjand Caturiges, were defeated by Cesar in 
with horses. Some of the ancients have main-|several engagements. ‘Their chief city was 
tained, that monsters like the Centaurs can|Forum Claudii Centronum, now Centron. 
have existed in the natural course of things.| There was another nation of the same name, 
Plutarch in Sympos. mentions one seen by|placed by Cesar in dependence on the Nervii. 
Periander tyrant of Corinth ; and Pliny 7,c./Some locate them in the territory of Gaud, 
8, says, that he saw one embalmed: in honey, |others in that of Courtray, their precise situ- 
which had been brought to Rome from Egypt|ation is unknown.] Ces. B. G. i, c, 10,1. 
in the reign of Claudius. The battle of the|5, c. 38.—Plin. 3, c. 20. 

Centaurs withthe Lapithz is famous in his-|. Centrumviri, the members of a court of 
tory. Ovid has elegantly described it, and it|justice at Rome. They were originally cho- 
has also employed the pen of Hesiod, Vale-|sen, three from the 55> tribes of the people, 
nus Flaccus, &c. and Pausanias in Hiliac, says,Jand though 105, they. were always. called 
it was represented in the temple of Jupiter at]Centumviri. They were afterwards increas- 
‘Olympia, and also at Athens by Phidias and/ed to the number of 180, and still kept their 
Parrhasius according to Pliny, 86, c. 5. Thejoriginalname. The prator sent to their tri- 
origin of this battle was aquarrel atthe mar-jbunal causes of the greatest importance, as 
riage of Hippodamia with Pirithous, where/their knowledge of the law was extensive. 
the Centaurs, intoxicated with wine, behav-|They were generally summoned by the De- 
ed with rudeness, and even offered violence|cemviri, [who also presided among them ini 
to the women that were present. Such an in-|the absence of the pretor. These decemviri, 
sult irritated Hercules, Theseus, and the rest|consisted of five senators and five equites, | 
ofthe Lapithe, who defended the women,jand they assembled in the [Basilicz, spacious 
wounded and defeated the Centaurs, and/halls built around the forum, for the admin- 
obliged them to leave their country, and re-jistration ofjustice.] Cic. de Orat. 1, c. 38.— 
tire to Arcadia. Here their insolence was a] Quinzil. 4,5, and 11.—FPlin. 6, ep. 33. 
second time punished by Hercules, who, when} Centum [CSLL&,] a sea-port town of 
he was going tohunt the boar of Erymanthus,| Etruria {north-west of Cere, Trajan made 
was kindly entertained by the Centaur Pho-jthis the place of his residence, and gave it im- 
lus, who gave him wine which belonged to| portance by erecting a harbour which he called 
the rest of the Centaurs, but had been givenlafter his ownname. It is now Civifa Vecchia, 
them on condition of their treating Hercules|the principal port in the Papal dominions.] _ 
with it whenever he passed through their) Plz. 6, ep. 31. ; 

territory. They resented the liberty which} CunTuRiI4, a division of the people among 
Hercules took with their wine, and attacked|the Romans, consisting’ of a hundred, [At first, 
him withuncommon fury. Theherodefend-|a century contained a hundred, as its name 
ed himself with his arrows, and defeated his|imported, but not so afterwards.] The Ro- 
adversaries, who fied for safety to the Cen-|man people were originally divided into three 
taur Chiron. Chiron had been the preceptor|tribes, and each tribe into 10 Curiz. [Inpro- 
of Hercules, and therefore they hoped that he|cess of time, the tribes increased to 35, and 
would desist in his presence. Hercules, though] were divided into Rustice and Urbane, the 
awed at the sight of Chiron, did not desist,]former more honourable; the number of Curia 
but, in the midst of the engagement, he/was always 30.] Servius Tullius made a 
wounded his preceptor in the knee, who, in|census ; and when he had the place of habi- 
the excessive pain he suffered, exchanged/tation, name, and profession of every citizen, 
immortality fordeath. ‘The death of Chiron|who amounted to 80,000 men, all able to 
irritated Hercules the more, and the Centaurs{bear arms, he divided them into six classes, 
that were present were all extirpated by his|aud each class into several centuries or com- 
hand, and indeed few escaped the common|panies of a hundred men. The first class 
destruction. The most celebrated of the Cen-|consisted of 80 centuries, 40 of which were 
taurs were Chiron, Eurytus, Amycus, Gry-|composed of men from the age of 45 and up- 
heus, Caumas, Lycidas, Arneus, Medon,|wards, appointed to guard the city. The 40 
Rheetus, Pisenor, Mermeros, Pholus, é&c./others were young men from 17 to 45 years 
Diod. 4.— Tzetzes Chil. 9. Hist, 237.— Hesiod.|of age appointed to go to war, and fight the 
in. Scut. Hercul— Homer. Il. & Od.—Ovid.|enemies of Rome. eir arms were all the 
Met. 12.—Strab. 9,—Paus. 5, i. 10, &c.—|same, that is, a buckler, a cuirass, a helmet, 
Filian. V. 11, c.2.—Afotted.2, e,3, \,5.-—|cutshes of brass, witha sword, alance, and « 
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javelin; and as they were of the most illus-|jtai was Same, destroyed by the Romans, and 
trious citizens, they were called, by way of|supposed to have stood in the place which the 
eminence, classici, and their inferiors infra|Italians call Porto Guiscardo. ‘The names 
classem. [To these were added 18 centuries/of the four cities, according to Thucydides, 
of Equites ; in all 98 centuries.] They were) were Same, Prone, Cranii, and Tale. The 
to be worth [100,000 asses, or pounds of brass;|island is said to have taken its name from Ce- 
which sum is commonly reckoned equal to/phalus. vid. Cephalus. It is now called)- 
£322 18s. 4d. sterling ; but if we suppose] Cefalonia.] Strab, 10.—Plin. 4, c. 12— 
each pound of brass to contain 24 asses, as| Mela, 2, c. 7.—Homer. It. 2—Thucyd. 2, ¢. 
was the case afterwards, it, will amount to}/30.—Peus. 6, c. 15. 
£7750.] The second, third, and fourth classes,})_ CEPHALOEDIS and CEPHALUDIUM, now 
consisted each of twenty centuries, ten of/CefAalu,.a town [on the northern coast of 
which were composed of the more aged, andjSicily.] Sid. 14, v. 25..—Cie. 2, in Verr. 51. 
the others of the younger sort of people.. [To] CrPHALOoN, a Greek of Ionia, who wrote 
the second class were added two centuries ofjan history of Troy, besides an epitome of 
artificers, carpenters, smiths, &c. Theseluniversal history from the age of Ninus to 
Livy joins to the first class. ‘Lo the fourth|Alexander, which he divided into nine books,. 
class Dionysius adds two centuries of trum-|inscribed with the names of the nine muses. 
peters, whom Livy divides into three centu-|He affected not to know the place of his birth, 
ries, and includes among the 30 centuries offexpecting it would be disputed like Homer’s, 
the fifth class.] Their arms were a large]He lived in the reign of Adrian. 
Shield, a spear, and a javelin; they were to} CrpHALus, son of Deioneus, king of Thes= 
be worth in the second class, 75,000 asees,|saly, by Diomede, daughter of Xuthus, mar- 
Tn the third, 50,000, and in the foarth, 25,000./ried Procis, daughter of Erectheus, king of 
The fifth class consisted of 30 centuries.|Athens. Aurora fell in love with him, and. 
They were to be worth 11,000 asses, [but,/carried him away ; but he refused to listen to 
according to Dionysius, 12,500.] The sixth}her addresses, and was impatient to return to 
class contained only one century, comprising}Procris. The goddess sent him back: and to 
the whole body of the poorest citizens, who/try the fidelity ot his wife, she made him put on 
were called Proletarii,as their only servicela different form, and he arrived at the house 
to the state was procreating children. Theyjof Procris in the habit of a merchant. 
were also called cafite censi, as the censor|Procris was deaf to every offer ; but she suf- 
took notice of their person, not of their estate.|fered herself to be seduced by the gold of 
{The whole number of centuries, was, accord-|this stranger, who discovered himself the 
ing to Liyy, 191; and according to Dionysius,|very moment that Procris had yielded up 
193. vid. Comitia.] The word Centuria is|her virtue. This circumstance so ashamed 
also applied to a subdivision of the Roman|Procris, that she fled from her husband, and 
legions. [vid. Legio.} devoted herself to hunting in the island of 
CrenTURIPA, (es, or @, orum,) now Cen-|Eubea, where she was admitted among the 
torbi, a town of Sicily [on the eastern. shore,|attendants of Diana, who presented her with 
near Catana.] Cic. in Verr. 4, c. 23.—ZTtal.|a dog always sure of his prey, anda dart 
14, v. 205.—FPiin. 3, c. 8. which never missed its aim, and always re- 
_. Cos and Cxa, an island [of the A®gean,jturned to the hands of its mistress of its own 
one of the Cyclades, opposite the promontory|accord. Some say that the dog was a pre- 
of Sunium in Attica. It was famed for its|sent from Minos, because Procris had cured 
fertility and rich pastures. The island be-|his wounds. After this Procis returned in’ 
came so populous, that a law was made,|disguise to Cephalus, who was willing to dis- 
commanding all persons upwards of 60 years|grace himself by some unnatural concessions 
of age to be poisoned, that the others might|to obtain the dog and the dart of Procris. 
subsist 5 so that none above 60 years of age|Procris discovered herself at the moment 
vere to be seen in the island, being obliged/that Cephalus showed himself faithless, and 
after they had attained that age either to sub-|a reconciliation was easily made between 
mit to the law or abandon the place. Simo-/them. They loved one another with more 
nides was born here. Itis now Zia.) tenderness than before, and Cephalus receiy- 
(Crepua., and Trixorum Promontorium|ed from his wife the presents of Diana. As 
a promontory of Africa, at the commence-/he was particularly fond of hunting, he every 
ment of the Syrtis Major. Now Canan or|morning early La af to the woods, and af- 
Cape Meser ate.} ter much toil and fatigue, laid himself down 
EPHALENIA,and CEPHALLENIA, an island/in the caol shade, and earnestly called for 4zz- 
in the Ionian sea, below Corcyra, whose in-|ra, or the refreshing breeze. ‘This ambiguous 
habitants went with Ulysses to the Trojan|word was mistaken for the name of a mis- 
war. [lt was known in the time of Homer,|tress ; and some informer reported to the 
by the names of Samus or Black Epirus,|jealous Procris, that Cephalus daily paid a 
(Hreigos esrasve).} It abounds in oil and ex-| visit to his mistress, whose name was Aura. 
cellent wines. It was anciently divided into|Procris too readily believed the information, 
four different districts, from which circum-land secretly followed her husband into the 
stance it received the name of Tetrapolis. It|woods. According to his daily custom, Ce- 
#3 abons 90 miles In Pereira Its cap-|phalus retired to the cool, and called after 
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Auva. At the name of Aura Procris eager-|c. 24.—Homer. Il. 2, v.29.—Lucan. 3, Vv. 173. 
ly lifted up her head to see her expected|—Ovid. Met, 1. v. 369, 1. 3, v. 19. 
rival. Her motion occasioned a rustling) CEPIo or Cz#pro, Servilius, a Roman con- 
among the leaves of the bush that concealed|sul, who put an end to the war in Spain. He 
her; and as Cephalus listened, he thought it/took gold from a temple, and for that sacri- 
to be a wild beast, and he let fly his unerr-jlege the rest of his life was always unfortu- 
ing dart. Procris was struck to the heart,/nate. He was conquered by the Cimbrians, 
and instantly expired in the arms of her hus-jhis goods were publicly confiscated, and he 
band, confessing that ill-grounded. jealousy|died at last in prison. 
was the cause of her death. [ After this unfortu-| CErRAmicus, a bay of Caria, [north of the 
nate event, Cephalus fled to Amphytrion, who|peninsula of Doris,] receiving its name from 
made him governor of the island, which from|Ceramus. Pin. 5, c. 29.—.Mela, |, c. 16, 
him was named Cephalonia or Cephalenia.||A public walk, and a place to bury those that 
According to Apollodorus, there were two;were killed in defence of their country, at 
persons of the name of Cephalus; one,jAthens. Cic, ad. Att. 1, ep. 10, 
son of Mercury and Herse, carried away by} CrRAMuS, a town [of Caria, a short dis- 
Aurora, with whom he dwelt in Syria and by/tance east of Halicarnassus. It is now Ke- 
whom he had a son called Tithonus. The!raz0,} > 
other married Procris, and was the cause of} CERASUS, (wntis) [a city of Pontus, on the 
the tragical event mentioned above, Cepha-|sea-coast, south-west of Trapezus. It was 
lus was father of Arcesius by .Procris and ofjfounded by acolony from Sinope in Paphlago- 
Phaeton, according to Hesiod, by Aurora.inia, to which it paid a yearly tribute. 
Ovid. Met.7, fab. °6. Aygin. fab. 189.—|Pharnaces greatly improved it, and gave it 
ood 3,¢c,. 15: A Corinthian lawyer,|the name of Pharnacia, From hence, ac-~ 
who assisted Timoleon in regulating the re-|cording to Pliny, Lucullus first brought cher- 
public of Syracuse. Miod. 16.—/Plut. injries into Italy, A, U.,C. 680, which were 
Tim. introduced 120 years after into Britain. 

CEPHENES, an ancient nameof the Per-|Hence the Latin cerasa, cherries. According: 

sians, [given them by the Greeks.] Herodot./to Tournefort, the country is hilly, and the 
7, c. 61 ——A name of the Athiopians, from hills covered: with forests, in which cherry- 
Cepheus, one of their kings. Ovid. Met. 5, v./trees grow naturally. It is now Kerasouz,] 

‘ ; Marcell. 22, c. 13.—Plin. 15, c. 25, 1. 16, c. 

Cirurus, a king of Aithiopia, father of|18, |. 17,c. 14.—Mela, ,¢. i9. 

Andromeda, by Cassiope. He was one of| CrRAtus, a river of Crete. 
the Argonauts, and was changed into acon-| CERAuNIA and Crraunu, large moun- 
stellation after his death. Ovid. Met. 4, v.|tains of Epirus, extending far into the sea, 
669, 1.5, v. 12.—Paus. 4, c. 35, 1. 8, c.4—/and forming a promontory which (projects 
Apollod. 1, c. 9, 1. 2, c. 1, 4 and 7,1. 3, c..9,/between] the Jonian and Adriatic seas. They. 
mentions one son of Aleus, and another, son|are the sameas the Acroceraunia. 
of Belus. The tormer he makes king of Te-| CERAUNII, mountains of Asia, opposite the 
gea, and father of Sterope ; and says, that he, |Caspian sea. [A part of the chain of Taurus 
with his twelve sons, assisted Hercules in ajis here meant by Mela, proceeding from the 
war against Hippocoon, where they were|coast of the Euxine, the Palus Meotis, and 
killed. The latter he calls king of Aithiopia,/Tanais.] ela, 1, c. 19, ; 


and father of Andromeda. CERAuNUS, a river of Cappadocia-———A. 
Cepuisia, a part of Attica, through which|surname of Ptolemy the 2d, from his bold- 
the Cephisus flows, Pin. 4, c. 7. ness. C.Nep. Reg. c. 3. 


CrEPHISIDORUS, a tragic poet of Athens} CERBALUs, ariver of Apulia. Plin. 3, c. 11. 
in the ageof Atschylus, An historian who} Crrspisrus, a dog of Pluto, the fruit of 
wrote an account of the Phocian war. Echidna’s union with Typhon. He had 50 

CrEpuisopotus, a disciple of Isocrates, ajheads according to Hesiod, and three accord- 
great reviler of Aristotle, who wrote a book |ing to other mythologists. He was stationed . 
of (peewee. Athen. 2. at the entrance of Hell, as a watchful keeper, — 

EPHisus and Crpuissvs, a celebrated|to prevent the living from entering the inter- 
river of Greece, that rises at Lilza in Phocis,|nal regions, and the dead from escaping from 
and after passing at the north of Delphi and|their continement.. It was usual for those 
mount Parnassus, enters Beeotia, where it/heroes, who in their. life-time visited Pluto’s 
flows into the lake Copais. he graces|kingdom, to appease the barking mouths of 
were particularly fond of this river, whence|Cerberus with a cake. Orpheus lulled him to 
they are called the goddesses. of the Cephi-|sleep with his lyre; and Hercules dragged 
sus. [There were two other rivers of the|him from hell when he went to redeem Al- 
same name in Attica, one of which ran on the|ceste. [Horace gives him the title of Cenzi- 
north of Athens, near the northern wall of|ceps, by poetic amplification.) Virg. £7, 
the Pirzus, and the other rose near Phyle,|5, v. 134, 1. 6, v. 417.—Homer. Od. 11, v. 
and flowed into the Sinus Saronicus, near Sci-|6%2.-—Paus, 2,c. 3:, 1. 3, c. 25.—Hesiod. 
rus. There was a fourth river of this name|Zheog. 312.—Tibull. 1, el. 10, v. 35. 
in Argolis, flowing into the Inachus, above] CrRcAsORnuM, CercasoRa,or CERCASA-~ 
Argos.) S¥rab.9.—Plin. 4,0, 7.—Pats, 9,\ROPOLIS,] a town of Egypt, where the Nile 
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divides itself into the Pelusiac and Canopicjany thing inthe kingdom of Pluto, Ceres 
mouths, {where the Delta begins.] Herodot.|upon this repaired to Pluto, but Proserpine 
2, codae had eaten the grains of a pomegranate, which 
Crercu, a people of Italy. she had gathered as she walked over the Ely- 
Cercina and Cercinna, a small island ofjsian fields, and-Ascalaphus, the only one who 
the Mediterranean, near the smalier Syrtis,|had seen her, discovered it to make his eourt 
on the coast of Africa, [now Kerkeni.] Ta-|to Pluto. The return of Proserpine was 
cit. 1, Ann. 53:—Strab. 17.—Liv. 33, c. 48.—|therefore impracticable; but Ascalaphus, 
6 Plin: 5Gige A mountaia of Thrace, to-|for his unsolicited information, was chan 
wards Macedonia. Zhucyd. 2, c. 98. into an owl, vid. Asculaphus. The grief of 
Cxxcine, [a town of Macedonia, west of|Ceres for the loss of her daughter was so 
Amphipolis. It was situate at the mouth of|great, that Jupiter granted Proserpine to pass 
the river Pontus,on a lake called Cercinitis fa-|six months with her mother, and the rest of 
es: Liv. 31, c. 41. theyear with Pluto. During the inquiries of 
}: 


ERCOPES, the inhabitants of the island/Ceres for-her daughter, the cultivation af 
Pithecusa changed into. monkies on account of|the earth was neglected, and the ground be- 
their dishonesty. Ovid. Mert. 14, v. 91. came barren; therefore, to repair the loss 

Cerrcops, a Milesian. author of a fabulous} which mankind had suffered by her absence, 
history, mentioned by Athenzus. A Py-|the goddess went to Attica, which was be- 
thagorean philosopher. : come the most desolate country in the world, 

Crrcyon and Circy6nes, aking of Eleu-{and instructed Triptolemus of Eleusis, in 
sis, son of Neptune, or according to others,Jevery thing which concerned agriculturt. 

_ of Vulcan. He obliged all strangers to wrestle|She taught him how to plough the ground, to 
with him ; and as he wasa dexterous wres-|sow and reap the corn, to make bread, and to 
tler, they were easily conquered and put tojtake particular care of fruit trees. After 
death. After many cruelties, he challenged|these instructions, she gave him her chariot, 
‘Theseus in wrestling, and he was conqueredjand commanded him to travel all over the 
and put to death by his antagonist. Hisdaugh-| world, and communicate his knowledge of 
ter, Alope, was loved by Neptune, by whom|agriculture to the rude inhabitants, who hith- 
she had a child. Cercyon exposed the child/erto lived upon acorns and. the roots of the 
called Hippothoon, but he was preserved by|earth. vid. Triptolemus. Her beneficence to 
a mare, and afterwards placed upon_his}mankind made Ceres respected. Sicily was 
grandtather’s throne by Theseus. Ovid.|supposed to be the favourite retreat of the 
Met.7, v. 439.—Hygin. fab. 187.—Plut, in|goddess, and Diodorus says, that she and her 


Lhes.—Paus, 1, c- 5 and 39, daughter made their first appearance to 
Crrcyra, [vid. Corcyra.] | mankind in Sicily, which Pluto received as a 


CEREALIA, festivals in honour of Ceres;\nuptial dowry from Jupiter when he mar- 
first introduced at Rome by Mummius the|ried Proserpine. The Sicilians made a yearly 
cedile, and celebrated on the 19th of April.jsacrifice to Ceres, every man according to 
Persons in mourning were not permitted tojhis abilities; and the fountain of Cyane, 
appear at the celebration; therefore they|through which Pluto opened himself a pas- 
were not observed after the battle of Cannz.|sage with his trident, when carrying away 
‘They are the same as the Thesmophoria of|Proserpine, was publicly honoured with en 
the Greeks. vid. Thesmophoria. offering of bulls, and the blood of the victims 

CEREs, the goddess of corn and harvests,| was shed in the waters of the fountain. Be-. 
was daughter of Saturn and Vesta. She had|sides these, other ceremonies were observed 
a daughter by Jupiter, whom she called|in honour of the goddesses who had so pecu- 
Pherephatta, and afterwards Proserpine.|harly favoured the island. The commemo- 
This daughter was carried away by Pluto,/ration of the rape was celebrated about the 
as she was gathering flowers in the plains|beginning of the harvest, and the search of 
near Enna, The rape of Proserpine|Ceres at the time that corn is sown in the 
was grievous to Ceres, who sought her alljearth. The latter festival continued six suc- 
over Sicily ; and when night came, she light-|cessive days ; and during the celebration, the 
ed her torch inthe flames of Mount /&tna,|votaries of Ceres made use of some free and 
to continue her search by night all over the}wanton expressions, as that language had 
world. She at last found her veil near the}made the goddess smile while melanchol 
fountain Cvane,; but no intelligence could be|for the loss of her daughter. Attica, which 

_received of the place of her concealment,/had been so eminently distinguished’ by the 
till at last the nymph Arethusa informed her| goddess, gratefully remembered her favours: 
that her daughter had been carried away by|in the celebration of the Eleusinian mysteries. 
Pluto. No sooner had Ceres heard this than|vid. Eleusinia. Ceres also performed the 
she flew to heaven with her chariot drawn by|duties ofa legislator, and the Sicilians found 
two dragons, and demanded of Jupiter the re-|the advantages of her salutary laws ; hence, 
storation of her daughter. ‘fhe endeavoursjher surname of ‘Thesmophora. She is the 
af Jupiter to soften her by representing Pluto|same as the Isis of the Heypuans, and her 


as a powerful god, to become her son-in-law,| worship, it is said, was first brought into, 


proved fruitless, and the restoration was|Greece by Erechtheus.. She met with differ- 
granted, provided Proserpine had not eaten!ent adventures when she travelled over’ the 
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earth, and the impudence of Stellio was se-)Hercules, on the African coast, {mentioned 
-vyerely punished. To avoid the importuni-jby Hanno, in his Periplus as it is usually 
ties of Neptune, she changed herself into although incorrectly termed. Here he esta- 
mare; but the god took advantage of herjblished a colony, and it was always the de- 
metamorphosis, and from their union arose) pot of the Carthaginians, on the Atlantic coast 
the horse Arion. vid. Arion. The birth ofjof Africa. Hanno says that it was the same 
this monster so offended Ceres, that she with-|cdlistance from the columns of Hercules that 
drew herself from the sight of mankind ; andl Carthage was. It is supposed tohave been 
the earth would have perished for want of!the present isle of Argui, which the Moors 
her assistance, had not Pan discovered her'call Ghir.] Strad. 1.—Plin. 5 and 6. 


in Arcadia, and given information of it toJu-| CrRon,a fountuin of Histizotis, whose wa- 


piter. The Parcz were sent by the god tojters rendered black all the sheep that drank 
comfort her, and at their persuasion she re-|o1 them. lin. 5, €. 2. 
|.) ERETANI, a people of Spain that inha- 

ed her veiled in black, with the head of ajbited the modern district of Cerdana in Ca ta- 
horse, and holding a dove in one hand, andilonia. Plin. 3,¢. 3. ° ii 
inthe other a dolphin. In their sacrifices} Crrtrima,a town of Celtiberia. Liv. 40, 
the ancients offered Ceres a pregnant sow,|c. 47. 
as that animal often injures and destroys the) CrRTonium, a town of Asia Minor, [be- 
productions of the earth. While the corn|/tween Adramyttium and the Caicus, accord- 
was yet ingrass they offered her a ram, af-|ing to Xenophon.] 
ter the victim had been led three times round} CERVARius, a Roman knight who con- 
the field. Ceres was represented with a gar-|spired with Piso against Nero. Zacif. An. 15, 
land of ears of corn on her head, holding in;c. 50. “al 
one hand a lighted torch, and in the other a} Crry¥cers, a sacerdotal family at Athens. 
poppy, which was sacred to her. Sheap-| Zhucyd. 8, c. 53. : 

ears as a country-woman mounted onthe| Crryctus,; a mountain of Beotia. Pazs. 

ack of an ox, and carrying a basket on her/9, c. 20. ; 
left arm, and holding a hoe ; and sometimes} CrRymica,atownof Cyprus. Diod. 
she rides in a chariot drawn by winged dra-| CErRYNEA, a town of Achaia, and mountain 


a: She was supposed to be the same asjof Arcadia. Paus.7,c. 25. J 
h 


ea, Tellus, See Bona Dea, Berecyn-| CERYNITES, axiver of Arcadia. Paws. 7, 
thia, &c. The Romans paid her great ado-|c. 25. 
ration, and her festivals were yearly celebrat-| CrsrLLrus Batsus, a turbulent Cartha- 
ed by the Roman matrons in the month ofjginian who dreamt of money, and persuaded 
April, during eight days. These matrons| Nero that immense treasures had been de- 
abstained during several days from the use of|posited by Dido in a certain place, which he 
wine and every carnal enjoyment. They al |described. Inquiry was made, and when no 
ways bore lighted torches in commemoration} money was found, Cesellius destroyed himself, 
of the goddess ; and whoever came to these} Zacit. Ann. i6,c. 1, &c. 
festivals without a previous initiation, was} CrstTIus, an epicurean of Smyrna, who 
unished with death. Ceres is metaphorical-|taught raetoric at Rhodes, in the age of Cice- 
y called bread and corn, asthe word Bacchus) ro. A bridge at Rome. ie 
ts frequently used to signify wine. Afpollod., CxsTRina, port of Epirus. Paws. 2, cs 
1, ¢. 5,1. 2, c. 1, 1.3, c. 12 and 14.—Paus. 1,}23. SN 
c. 31, 1. 2, c. 34,1. 3, c. 23, 1. 8, c. 25, &c.—| CrstRinus, son of Helenus and Andro- 
Diod.1, &c.— Hesiod. Theog.—Ovid. Fast.|mache ; after his father’s death he settled in 
4, v. 417, Met. fa. 7, 8, &c.—Claudian. de| Epirus, above the river Thyamis, and called 
Rupt. Pros.—Cic. in Verr—Callimach. in\the country Cestrina. Paws. 1, ¢. 11. 
Cer.—Liv. 29 and 31.—Stat. Theb. 12.—Dio-| Crtes, a king of Egypt, the same as Pro- 
ays. Hal. 1, C. 33.—Hygin. P. A. 2. teus. Diod. t. 

CERIALIS Awnicius, a consul elect, who} CrerHicus, the surname of one of the 
Wished a temple to be raised to Nero, as, to|branches of the Cornelii. Marcus a consulin 
agod, after the discovery of the Pisonian con-|the second Punic war. Cic. in Brut.——. 
Spiracy, &c. Tacit. Ann. 15, c. 74. A tribune at Rome, of the most corrupt 

CERILLI or CARILLA, now Cirella, a)morals, who joined Catiline in his conspiracy 
town of the Brutii [souti-west of Pandosia.]|against the state, and was commissioned to 
Strab.6.) > murder Cicero. He was apprehendéd, and 

CERILtum, a place of Lucania, [proba-|with Lentulus, put to death by the Roman 
bly the same with Cerilli.] S¢ra6. o.—Sil.|senate. Plut. in. Cie. &c.——P. Corn. a 
Ital. 8, v. 580. . powerful Roman, who embraced the party of 

CERINTHUS, now Zero, atown of Eubea|Marius against Sylla. His mistress had ob-~ 
{on the Euripus, north-east of Chalcis,] whose|tained such an ascendancy over him, that she 
inhabitants went to Trojan war, head-|distributed his favours, and Lucullus was not _ 
ed by Elphenor, son of Chalcedon. Homer.\ashamed to court her smiles, when he wished 
Il. 2, v. 45.—Strab. 19.——One of the early |to be appointed general against Mithridates. 
heretics from christianity. CErTII, a people of [Mysia, who probably 

CERNE, an isttnd without the pillars of'derived their name from the small river Ces 
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tius, which traversed their district, and fell} Cuaro, the founder of Cheronea. Plut. 
into the Adriatic. Strabo, however, placesiin Syil, ¥ nit 
them in Cilicia.] uo CuzronBa, [a city of Beotia, previously 
Certivus, a river of Mysia. [A chain ofjcalled Arne, and situate on a small branch of 
mountains in Noricum, forming its eastern|the Cephissus. It was memorable for the 
boundary. According to Busching, it was «/defeat of the Athenians by the Beeotians, B. 
ridge extending from the Saave towards the|C. 447, and much more for their irretrievable 
Danube, about nine British miles on the{defeat by Philip, B.C. 338, which put an end to 
west of Vienna, where it is called Leofolds-|theliberties of Greece. Here also Sylla gained 
berg. Mannert gives the name of Aalez-ja victory over the generals of Mithridates. It 
éerg to its northern part. | was the birth-place of a ea 
Certo, a daughter of Pontus and Terra,) CuaLzon, [a part of the Locri Ozolz, 
married Phorcys, by whom she had the three|south-west of Crissa.] 
Gorgons, &c. Hesiod. Theog. v. 237.—Lu-| CuHatcEa, an island with a town near 
can. 9, v. 646. Rhodes. Plin. 5, c. 3——A festival at 
Crus and Cros, ason of Celus and Ter-|Athens. vid. Panathenza. — 
ra, who married Phebe, by whom he had} Cuatckpon, now Kadi-Keni, an ancient 
Latona and Asteria. Hesiod. Theog. vy. 135.\city of Bithynia, opposite Byzantium, © built 
—Virg. ZEn. 4, v. 179. __ {by a colony from Megara, headed by Argias. 
Ciiyx, a king of Trachinia, son of Lucifer,|B. C, 685, [some year's before the founding 
and husband of Alcyone. He was drowned,jof Byzantium.] It was first called Proceras- 
as he went to consult the oracle of Claros.|tis, and afterwards Colpusa. Its situation, how- 
Tis wife was apprized of his misfortune in alever, was soimproperly chosen, that it was 
dream, and found his dead body washed on|called the city of blind men, intimating the 
the sea-shore. ‘They were both changedJinconsiderate plan of the founders, [in over- 
into birds called Alcyons. vid. Alcyone. Qvid.|looking the superior position on the opposite 
Met. \1, v.587.—Paus. 1. c.32. According|side of the straits, where Byzantium was 
to Apollod.1,c.7, 1. 2, c.7, the husband offafterwards founded.] Sirad. 7.—Plin. 5, c. 
Alcyone and the king of Trachinia, were two/32.— Mela, 1, c. 19. 3 
different persons. CuaLcipenseEs, the inhabitants of the 
{(CuaaBoras, or, as most of the Greek wri-listhmus between. Teos and Erythre——A. 
ters call it, ABorRaAS,a river of Mesopotamia, |people near the Phasis. t 
springing, according to Ptolemy, from Mount} Cuatcrpice {a district of Macedonia, be- 
Masius, a little to the west of Nisibis, butjtween the Sinus Thermaicus and Strymoni- 
according to other authorities, alittle east ofjcus. ‘The lower part of it formed three 
Charre, these last are followed by D’An-|peninsulas, Phiegra or Pallene, Sithonia, and 
ville. It fell into the Euphrates near the town|Athos, which vid. The small town, of Chal- 
of Circesium. Its modern name is the Aha-|cis gave name to this district——Another in 
dour. In the Anabasis of Xenophon it is|Syria, adjacent to the town of Chalcis.] 
called the Araxes, which appears tobe an} [Cuatciacus, an epithet appliedto Mi- 
appellative term, as we find it applied to|nerva at Sparta, from her having a brazen 
many other rivers in antiquity.] temple. (xzaxevs cixoc}, Gell, in his account 
Cuasrias, an Athenian general, whochief-|of the Treasury at Argos, gives a reasonable 
ly signalized himself when he assisted thejexplication of this seemingly strange term. 
Boeotians against Agesilaus. In this cele-|He discovered in the interior of the Treasu-~ 
brated campaign, he ordered his soldiers tojry, which still remains in a great degree en- 
t one knee on the ground, and firmly tojtire, a number of brass nails placed through- 
rest their spears upon the.other, and coverjout at regular intervals on the walls, and 
themselves with their shields, by which|these he supposes were originally used for 
means he daunted the enemy, and had asta-|securing plates of the same metal to the 
tue raised to his honour in that same posture.|wall, and hence the seeming fables of brazen 
He assisted also Nectaiebus, king of Egypt,|chamber'ss and brazen temples. Gedl’s Itine- 
and conquered the whole island of Cyprus :|rary. p. 33.} As 
but he at last fell a sacrifice to his excessive], CHALCIOPE, a daughter of Metes king of 
courage, and disdained to fly from his ship,!Colchis, who married Phryxus son of Atha- 
when he had it in his power to save his life|mas, who had fled to her father’s court for 
like his companions, B. C, 376. C. Jef in|protection, She had some children by Phryx- 
vita. —Diod. 16.—Plut. in Phoc. us, and she preserved her life from the ava- 
Cu€riias, an Athenian, who wrote onjrice and cruelty of her father, who had 
agriculture——An officer who murdered|/murdered her husband to obtain the golden 
Caligula, A. D. 41, to prevent the inta-|fleece. [vid. Phryxus.] Ovid. Heroid. 17, 
mous death which was prepared against him-|v. 232.—Aygin. fab. 14, &c. * 
self. p's Cuarcis, now, Egrifo, the chief city of 
CHEAREMON, a comic poet, and disciple|Eubea, in that part which is nearest to Boco- 
of Socrates.——A stoic, who wrote on the|tia. It was founded by an Athenian colony. 
Egyptian priests. ” The island was said tohave been ancientlys 
SHEREPHON, a tragic poet of Athens, in|joined to the continent in the neighbourhood 
the age of Philip of Macedonia of Chalcis. [Che inhabitants were famed 
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for their skill in navigation, but were very|from the account of Moses, by weing copied 
dissolute. Some derive the name from Chal-|from the annals of Sanchoniathon, whose age 
cis, a daughter af Asopus king of Beotia,jis fixed antecedent to the siege of Troy. 
surnamed’ Chalcis, from her having invented|/Chaos was deemed, by some, one of the © 
brazen armour. Pliny deduces it from/joldest of the gods, and invoked as one of the 
X2Axoc, brass of copper, which he supposes|infernal deities. Virg. Ain. 4, v.610.—Ovid. 
to have been first used here——Another of} ez. 1, fab. 1. 
Macedonia——Another of Syria, now Old| CuaRApRA, a town of Phocis, [about 20 
Alen Another near Libanus,now Kalcos.||stadia from Lilza. Near it flowed the river 
Plin. 4, ¢. 12.—Strad. 10.—Paus. 5, c. 23,—|Charadrus, which fell into the Cephissus.] 
Cic. W: D. 8, ¢. 10. Herodot. 3,¢c.33./ 
_ CHALD&a, a country of Asia, between| CHARAx, a town of Armenia- A phi- 
the Euphrates and Tigris. Its capital is/losopher of Pergamus, who wrcte an history 
Babylon, whose inhabitants were famous for|of Greece in 40 books. 
their knowledge of astrology. [The term| CHARAxEs and Cuaraxus, a Mitylenean, 
was afterwards restricted to the country|brother to Sappho, who became passionately 
south-west of Babylonia, towards the Per-/fond of the courtezan Rhodope, upon whom 
Sian Gulf.] Cic. de Div. 1,¢. 1.—Diod. 2.\he squandered all his possessions, and reduc- 
—Strab. 2.—Plin. 6, c. 28, ed himself to poverty, and the necessity af 
CuALDAtI, the inhabitants of Chaldza. | |piratical excursions, Ovid. Heroid. 15, v. 
CuatysEs and CaLyBEs a people of Asia|117.—Heroid. 2, c. 135, &c. 
Minor, [in the south-east corner oH Pontus,} CHarEs, an Athenian general. A sta- 
once very powerful, and possessed of a great|tuary of Lindus, who was 12 years employ- 
extent of country, abounding in iron mines,/ed in making the famous Colossus at Rho- 
where the inhabitants worked naked. ‘Theldes.. Plin. 34, c, 7 4. man who wound- 
Calybes attacked the ten thousand in theirjed Cyrus when fighting against his brother 
retreat, and behaved’ with much spirit and|Artaxerxes. An historian of Mitylene, 
courage, They were partly conquered by|who wrote a life of Alexander, i 
.Creesus, king of Lydia. [Their country is} CHARYcLEs, one of the 30 tyrants set over 
still called Keldi7.} Some authors imagine|/Athens by the Lacedemonians.  Xenofr/. 
that the Calybes are a nation of Spain. Virg.| Memor, 1—Arist. Polit. 5, c. 6——A fa- 
En, 8, v. 421.—Strab. 12, &c. Afpollon.jmous physician under Tiberius, Zacit. rm. 
2, v. 375.—Xenofih. Anab. 4, &c.—Herodot.|6, c. 50. j f 
1, ©. 28,—Justin. 44, c. 3. CHARIGLIDES, an officer of Dyonvsius the 
CHALYBON, now supposed to be Alefifio, alyounger, whom Dion gained to dethrone the 
town of Syria, which gave the name of Cha-|tyrant. Diod. 16. 
Zbonitis to the neighbouring country. [vid.| Cuarixa, a festival observed once in nine 
Berza.] years by the Delphians. It owes its origin to 
CHALYBONITIS, a.country of Syria, so fa-|this circumstance. In a great famine the, 
mous for its wines that the king of Persia|/people of Delphi assembled and applied to 
drank no other. | their king to relieve their wants. He accor- 
Cuatyss, {now Cabe,] a river in Spain,idingly distributed the little corn. he had 
where Justin $4, c. 3, places the people call-jamong the noblest ; but as a poor little girl, 
ed Calybes. called Charila, begged the king with more 
Cuamani and Cuamavi, a people of Ger-|than common earnestness, he beat her with 
many,+[south-east of the Frisii.] Zacit. im|his shoe, and. the girl, unable to bear his 
Germ. ° treatment, hanged herself in her girdle. The 
CraoneEs, a people of Epirus. famine increased ; and the oracle told the 
CHAGNIA, ® mountainous part of Epirus,|king, that to relieve his people, he mustatone 
which receives its name from Chaon, a son|for the murder of Charila. Upon this a fes- 
of Priam, inadvertently killed by his brother|tival was instituted, with expiatory rites. 
Helenus. ‘There was a wood near, where|The king presided over this institution, and 
doves ( Chaonie aves} were said to deliver|distributed pulse and corn to such as attend- 
eracles, The words Chaonius victus are by|ed. Chariia’s image was. brought before the 
ancient authors applied to acorns, the food of|king, who struck it with his shoe; after 
the first inhabitants. Lucan. 6, v. 426.—|which it was carried to a desolate place, 
Olaudian de Pros. raft. 3, v.47.—Virg. Ain.| where they puta halter round its neck, and 
3, V. 335.—Propert. 1, el. 9.— Ovid. A, A. 1,|/buried it where Charila. was buried. Pluz. 
CHAONITIs, a country of Assyria. in Quest. Grec. 
Cuaos, arudeand shapeless mass of mat-| CHariLaus and CHARILLuS, a son of 
Polydectes king of Sparta, educated, and 
ments, which, as the poets suppose, pre-ex-|protected by his uncle Lycurgus. He 


e gea. He was taken prisoner, and released 
and power of a superior — 
trine was first established by Hesiod, from/an engagement he soon broke, He  diedin 
whom the succeeding poets have copied it;|the 64th year of his age, Paus. 2, 36,1. 6, 
and it is probable that 7 was ohsetrely drawnic. 45. 
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*' CHARISIA, a town of Arcadia, aus. 8,) Acheron to the infernal regions, for an obolus. 
 3.———A festival in honour of the Graces,|Such as had not been honoured with a fune- — 
with dances which continued all night. Hejral were not permitted to enter this boat, — 
who continued awake the longest was/without previously wandering on. the shore 
rewarded witha cake, _ for one hundred years, If any living person 
Cuaristus, anorator at Athens. Cic. in|presented himself to-cross the Stygian lake, 
B. 83. yy Ree he could not be ‘admitted before he shewed, 
CuaristiA, festivals at’ Rome, celebrated}Charon a golden bough, which he had re- ” 
on the 20th of February, by the distribution|ceived from the Sibyl, and Charon was im- 
of mutual presents, with the intention of re-|prisoned for one year, because he had ferri- 
conciling friends and relations. Vat, DZuz jed over, against his 6wn will, Hercules with- 
2, c. 1.—Ovid. Fast. 1. out this passport. Charon is represented as- 
Cuarires and Grati#, the Graces,janold robust man, witla hideous countenance, 
daughter's of Venus byJupiter orBacchus,were|long white beard, and piercing eyes. His 
three innumber, Aglaia, Thalia and Euphro-jgarment is ragged and filthy, and his forehead 
ne. ‘They were the constant attendants ofjis covered with wrinkles. As ‘all the dead 
Venus, and they were represented as three|were obliged to pay a small piece of money 
young, beautiful, and modest virgins, all hold-|for their admission, it was always usual, a- 
thg one another by the hand. They presided|mong the ancients, to place under the tongue 
over kindness and all good offices, and theirjof the deceased, a piece of money for Charon: 
worship was the same as that of the nine mu-| This fable of Charon and his boat is borrow- 
ses, with whom they hada temple in common.|ed from the Egyptians, whose dead were car- 
‘They were generally represented naked, be-|ried across a lake, where sentence was 
cause kindnesses ought to be done with since }ed on them, and according to their good or 
rity and candour, The moderns explain thejbad actions, they were honoured with a splen- 
allegory of their holding their hands joined,|did burial, or left unnoticed in the open air. 
by observing, that there ought to be a per-| Vid. Acherusia. Diod, 1.—Senec. in Her. 
petual and never-ceasing intercourse of kind-|/ur. act. 3, v.765.—Virg. din. 6, v. 298, &c. 
ness and benevolence among friends. Their} CHaRonpas, [a native of Catana, flourish- 
youth denotes the constant remembrance that/ed about 446. B. C. and is supposed to have 
we ought everto have ofkindnesses received ;}been a disciple of Pythagoras. He was dis- 
and their virgin purity and innocence teach|tinguished both asa philosopher and legislator, 
us, that acts of benevolence ought to be donejand is said to have framed a code of laws for 
without any expectations of restoration, andjhis own native place, and several other 
that we ought never to. suffer others or our-|cities.] He gave laws also to the people of 
selves to be guilty of base or impure favours.| Thurium, and among other things, ordained 
Homer speaks only of two Graces. that no man should be permitted to come 
Cuariroy, a writer of Aphrodisium, atjarmed into the assembly. He inadvertently , 
the latter end of the fourth century.” He com-|broke this law, and when told of it, he fell up- © 
posed a Greek romance, called Zhe Lovesjon his sword, Val. Maz. 6, c. 5. Hp, 
of Chereas and Callirhoe, which has been} _([CHARonius, an epithet for caves, some 
much admired for its elegance, and the origi-}of which are found in Italy and in other. parts 
nality of the characters it describes. There of the world, where the air is so loaded with 
is a very learned edition of Chariton, by Re-|a poisonous vapour, that animals cannot live 
iske, with D’Orville’s notes, 2 vols. 4to./in them even for a few moments. } id 
Amst, 1783 Fe oe » CuaRonium, a cave near Nysa, where the 
CuakMings, a philosopher of the third|sick were supposed to be delivered from their 
academy, B.C. 95. disorders by certain superstitious solemnities. 
CHARMIONE, a servant maid of Cleopatra,} Cuarops and Cuar6pss, a powerful Epi- 
who stabbed herself after the example of her/rot who assisted Flaminius when making war 
mistress. Plut. in Anton. against Philip the king of Macedonia. Plze. 
CuHarmis, a physician of Marseilles, inj 2am. aie 
Nero’s age, who used cold baths for his pa-} Cnaryspis, a dangerous whirlpool on the 
tients, and prescribed medicines contrary to/coast of Sicily, opposite another whirlpool 
‘those of his contemporaries, Pin. 2°, c. 1. |called Scylla, on the ‘coast of Italy, It was 
Cuarmus, a poet of Syracuse, some of|very dangerous to sailors, and it proved fatal 
whose fragments are found scatteredin Athe-|to part of the fleet of Ulysses. The exact 
sian 7 : pie Wis 3 situation of the Charybdis._ is not discovered 
_Cuaroy, a Theban, who received into his}by the moderns, as no whirlpool sufficiently 
house Pelopidas, and his friends, when they}tremendous is now found to correspond to the 
delivered Thebes from tyranny, &c. Plut. in|description of the ancients. The words ~~ 
Pelofi——An historian of Lampsacus, son of| Zrcidit in Scyllam gui vult vitare Charybdim, 
-Pytheus, who wrote two books on Persia, be-/became a proverb, to show that in our eager- 
sides other treatises, B. C. 479-——An histo-|ness to avoid one evil, we often fall into a 
rian of Naucratis, who wrote an history of his|greater. ‘The name of Charysdis. was pro- 
country and of Egypt.——-A_ god of hell, son|perly bestowed on mistresses: who repa py at- 
of Rrebus and Nox, who conducted the souls|fection and tenderness with ingratitude. Itis, 
' ofthe cead in a hoat over the river Styx and|supposed that Charybdis was an avaricrons 
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“vessels are impelled towards the rock. 
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; an, who stole the oxen of Hercules, for garlick, and other vegetables. Heredot. 2, 

hich theft she was struck with thunder byjc. 124. . ¥ ba 
Jupiter, and changed into a whirlpool. [seals CHEPHREN, a brother of Gheops, who alse 
Tanzani has explained the noted wonders of|built a pyramid. The Egyptians so imve- 
Scylla and Charybdis ; the former being ajterately hated these two royal brothers, [that, 
lofty rock on the Calabrian shore, ® agate from an aversion towards mentioning their 
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caverns at the bottom, which by the agitation|names, they called their pyramids by the 

of the waves emit sounds resembling the bark-|name of the shepherd Philitis, who fed’ at 

ing of dogs: the only danger is when thejthat time his cattle in those places.} Herodot. 

current and winds are in opposition, sothat!2,¢.127. 

 CHERONZA. vid. Cheronea. 

Charybdisis not a whirlpool, or involving vor-| CHEROPHON, a tragic writer of Athens, in 

tex, but a spot where the waves are greatly|the age of Philip. Philostr. in vitis, 

agitated by pointed rocks, and the depth does} Carrronisus. vid. Chersonesus. 

not exceed 500 feet. Syallanzani. 3, 99.]} CHErstas, an Orchomenian, reconciled to 

Lycophr.in Cass —Homer. Od. 12.—Propert,|Periander by Chilo. Pausanias praises some 

3, el. 11.—tal. 14.—Ovid. in Ib. de Ponto.\of his poetry, 9, c. 38. g 

4, el. 10. Amor. 2, el. 16.—Virg. Ain. 3, v.) ‘CHERSoNEsUS, a Greek word, [from 

420. xee7es, land, and vycos, an island, that is, an is- 
Cxauct, a people of Germany, [a Suevic}land joining the Jand,] rendered by the Latins 

race, and distinguished by Tacitus, as the| Peninsula. ‘There were many of these amang 

most noble and just of the German nations.|the ancients, of which these five are the most 

‘They were divided into Majoresand Minores.|celebrated ; one called Pelofionnesus ; one 


_ The former were situated between the Visur-|called Zhracian, in the south of Thrace, and 


ps or Weser, and the Albis or Elée. ‘The|west of the Hellespont, where Miltiades led 
atter, between the Amisia or Ems, and the/a colony of Athenians, and built a wall across 
Visurgis. Zacit. Germ. 35.] theisthmus. [The neck of.land joining it to 

CuELIpoNIA, a festival at Rhodes, in|the continent, is about 6 modern Greek, or 
which it was customary for boys to go beg-|perhapsnot 5 British miles in breadth.] From 


~ ging from door to door, and singing [a song|its isthmus to. its further shores, it measured 


called Chelidonisma, so called because it be-|[480 stadia according to Heradotus, but 400 
gan witb an invocation of the xeadav, or swal-|according to Scylax,] extending between the 
low.]. Athen ——The wind. Favonius. was|bay of Melas and the Hellespont.» "The third, 
called alsu Chelidonia, from the 6th of the|called Zuurica, now Crim Tartary, was situ- 
ides of February to the. 7th of the. calends of|ate near the Palus Mzotis. The fourth, call- 
March, the time when swallows first madejed Cimbrica, now Jutland, is in the northern 
their appearance. Pin. 2, c. 47... * parts of Germany; and the fifth, surnamed 

CHELIDonIA, now Kelidoni, small islands|4urea, lies in India, beyond. the Ganges. 
{south of the Sacrum Promontorium, oa the||D’Anville makes it to be the peninsula of 
coast of Lycia,] very ‘dangerous to sailors.| AZalacca. In this opinion, Rennell and Man- 
Dionys. Perieg. v.506.—Piin. 5, c. 27 and.3i,|nert coincide; but M. Gosselin, author of 
—Liv. 1/3, c. 41. ! “The Geography of the Greeks analysed,&&c.”’ 

CHELIDONIUM Promontorium, [the samejdiffers from this, and other positions of D’An- 
with Sacrum Promontorium. ville in his Indian Geography. ‘The golden 

{CHELoNITES Promontorium,a promon- 
tory of Elis, now Cafe Tornese.] the kingdom of Pegu.] Herod it, 6, c. 33, 1. 

CHELONE, a nymph changed into a tor-|7, c. 58.—Liv. 31, ¢. 16—Cic. ad Br. 2——~ 
toise by Mercury, for not being present at the} Also a peninsula near Alexandria in Egypt, 
nuptials of Jupiter and Juno, and condemned} Hit. Alex. lu. 
to perpetual silence for having ridiculed these 
deities. ; 

‘CuELGn1s, a daughter of Leonidas king of|Chauci. Under the conduct of Arminius, 
Sparta, who married Cleombrotus... She ac-|they defeated and slew the three Roman le- 
companied her father whom her husband had/gions commauded by Varus, A.D. 10. in the 
expelled, and soon after went into banishment|Saltus Teutobergiensis, or Bishopric of Pav- 
with her husband, who had in his turn beenjerdorn. ‘They were afterwards defeated by 
expelled by Leonidas. Plut. in Agid. &\Germanicus, and never recovered their for- 
Cleom. — Yes , mereminence.; Zucit—Ces. B. G. 6,c. 9. 

CREfonopHXci, a people of Carmania,| Curporus, a river of Macedonia near 
Say the name of a people of Ethiopia,] who|‘Thessalonica, not sufficiently large to supply 
ed upon turtle, and covered their habitations|the army of Xerxes with water, crodot. 7, 
with the shells. Piin. 6, c. 24. ; c. 127. any ; 

Cuezpmis,anislandinadeeplake of Egypt.| Cuito, a Spartan philosopher, who has 
Herodot. 2, c. 156, ©». ° been: called one of the seven wise men of 

Crops and Cugosprs,a king of Egypt,|Greece. One of hismaxims was ‘‘ know thy- 
after Rhampsinitus, who built a famous, pyra-|self.” He died through excess of joy, in the 
mid, upon which 1600 talents were expended|arms of his son, who had obtained a victory at 
only in supplying the workmen with leeks,|Olympia, B,C. 597. Pliz. 7, c. 33—Leeri. 
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CuERuscl, a people of Germany, between 


Chersonese, is probably the southern part af © 


the Weser and the Elbe, [south-east of the . 
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CuimeRa, a celebrated monster, sprongieighty ships. The wine of this island, so 
from Echidna and Typhon, which had three|much celebrated by. the ancients, is still in 
heads, that of a lion, of a’ goat, and a dragon,|general esteem. [The Chians were said to 
and continually vomited flames. ‘The fore-|have first known the art of cultivating the 
parts of its body were those ofa lion, the mid-|vine, taught them by Oenopion the son af 
dle was that of a goat, and the hinder parts|Bacchus, and by them communicated to 
were those of adragon. It generally livedin|the rest of mankind. The first red wine 
Lycia, about the reign of Jobates, by whose or-|was made here. It was one of the places 
ders Bellerophon, mounted on the horse Pega-|which contended for the honour of having 
sus, overcame it. This fabulous tradition is/given birth to Homer, and his school was — 
explained by the recollection that there was/shown in the island. Modern Scio, until the 
a burning mountain in Lycia, called Chimez-/late dreadful ravages of the Turks, contained 
ra, whose top was the resort of lions,-on ac-|115,000 inhabitants, nearly all Greeks, and 
count of its desolate wilderness ; the middle,| was the best cultivated and most flourishing 
which was fruitful, was covered with goats ;Jisland in the Archipelago.] Plut. de Virt. 
and at the bottom the marshy ground abound-| 4u!.— Horat. 3, od. 19, v. 5, 1, Sat-10, v. 34. 
ed with serpents. Bellerophon is said tc have|—Paus. 7, c. 4.—Mela, 2, v. 2.—Strab. 2. 
conquered the Chimera,because he [cultivat-} Cuiron, a centaur, half a man and halfa 
ed the mountain.] Plutarch says, that. it is|horse, son of Philyra and Saturn, who had 


_ the captain of some pirates, who adorned|changed himself into a horse, te escape the 


their ship with the images ofa lion, a goat,linguiries of his wife Rhea. Chiron was fa- 
anda dragon. From the union of the Chim-|mous for his knowledge af music, medicine, 
zra with Orthos, sprung the Sphinx, and thejand shooting. He taught mankind the use of 
lion of Nemza. Homer. Jl. 6, v. 181.—He-|plants and medicinal herbs ; and he instruct 
siod. Theog. v. 322.—Apollod.1, c.9, 1. 2, ¢.Jed in allthe polite arts, the greatest heroes 


~ S.—Lucret. 5, v. 903 Ovid. %, Met. v. 646.\of his age; such as Achilles, A&sculapius, 


-—Virg. En. 6, v. 288. One of the ships|Hercules, Jason, Peleus, Atneas, &c. He 
in the fleet of ASneas. Virg. 42n.5,v.118, |was wounded in the knee by a poisoned ar- 
Cuimarus, ariver of Argolis. Paus. 2,|row, by Hercules, in his pursuit of the cen-~ 


£..36. |, _ , |taurs. Hercules flew to his assistance but. 
CuIMERIUM, a mountain of Phthiotis, injas the wound was incurable, and the cause of 
Thessaly. Pin. 4, c. 8. the most excruciating pains, Chiron begged 


Cuion, a Greek writer, whose epistles|Jupiter to deprive him of immortality. His 
were edited cum notis, Coberi, 8vo. Lips.|prayers were heard, and he was placed by the. 
1765. j god among the constellations, under the name 

CuiévE, a daughter of Deedalion of whomjof Sagittarius. Hesiod. m Scuto.— Homer. 
Apollo and Mercury became enamoured.| //, 11.-+Paus. 3, c. 18, 1.5, c. 19, 1. 9, e. St. 
From them Chione became mother of Phi-|—Ovid. Met, 2, v. 676.—<Afiollod. 2,¢. 5,1, 
jammon and Autolycus, the former of whom,]3, c. 13.-—Horat. epod. 13. 
as being son of Apollo, became an excellent} Cuior, a surname of Ceres at Athens. 
musician ; and the latter was equally notori-|Her yearly festivals, called Chloe, were 
eus for his robberies, of which bis father|celebrated with much mirth and rejoicing, 
Mercury was the patron. Chione grew sojand a ram was always sacrificed to her. 
proud of her commerce with the gods, that}The name of Chloe is supposed to bear the 
she even preferred her beauty to that of Dia-|same signification as Flava, so often applied 
na, for which impiety she was killed by the|to the goddess of corn. The name, from its 
goddess, and changed intoa hawk. Ovid.|signification, (acu herba virens) has general- 
Met. 11, fab. 8. A daughter of. Boreas|ly been applied to women possessed of beau- 
and Orithyia, who had Eumolpus by Nep-|ty and of simplicity. 
tune. She threw her son into the sea, buthe]” Caroris, the goddess of flowers, who 
was preserved by his father. polled. 3, ¢.|married Zephyrus. She is the same as Flora, 
15.—Paus. 1, c. 38. Ovid. Fast. 5-——A daughter of Amphian, 

Cutos, now Scio, an island inthe /Egean|son of Jasus and Persephone, who married 
sea, between Lesbos and Samos, on the coast,|Neleus, king of Pylos; by whom she had one. 
of [Ionia. It is about 900 leagues in circuit,|daughter and twelve sons, who all, except 
aud was probably once connected with the|Nestor, were killed by Hercules, Homer. 
main land, from which it is separated only by| Od. 11, v. 280.— Paws. 2, c. 21, 1. 9, c. 36. 

a strait three leagues wide. It was known! CutLorus, Constantine, one of the Cxsars 
by the names of Aithalia, Macris, and Pityu-|in Dioclesian’s age, who reigned two years 
sa, but its most. prevalent name was Chios,|after the emperor’s abdication, and died July 
derived, according to some, from x/ey s2ow,|25, A. D. 306. ius eam 
because its mountains were often covered] CHoarIna, a country near India, reduced 
with it. Isidorus, however, deduces the!by Craterus, &c. [It was that part of Par- 
name from a Syriac term signifying mastich,|thia which was nearest to India] _ i 
‘with which the island abounds.] It was well] CHoaspPEs, an Indian river. [vid. Suag- 
inhabited, and could once equip a huudred|tus.] Cut. 5,c. 2——-A. river of [Susiana. 
ships ; and its chief town, called Chios, had|vid. Euleus. ] is} 4 
a beautiful Harbour, which could contain} Cuosus, a river of Colctfis, [falling into > 
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the Euxine north of the mouth of the Ptia- Some report, that he sprung from the bloat 
sip Arran ef of Medusa, armed with a golden sword, 


-Cuerxpes, [islands of the Euxine a by his name yevoos #ce.. He married 
Hellespont, supposed to be the same with the Callirhoe, one of the Oceanides, by whom he 
Cyanean isles. ——Islands on the coast of Eu-;had Geryon, Echidna, and the Chimera. 
bea, near the promontory of Ca ohareus, Hesiod. Theog. v.° 295. se 
where the Oilean Ajax was shipwrecked. ‘ie CHRYSAOREUS, a 5urname of Jupiter, from 
Islands*in the Sinus Persicus——Islands in|his temple at Stratonicea, where all the Ca- 
the Ionian sea, off the coast of Iapygia.|rians assembled upon any public emer gency. 
Thucyd, 7, ¢. 33.) «| Strab, 4.° ; 
Cusri.us, a tragic peet of Athens, who} Curysas,a river of Sicily, falling into the 
wrote 150 tragedies, of which 13 obtained thejSimzthus. Cic. in Ver. 4, c. 44- 
prize——An historian of Samos. ‘Two|  Curysits, (vid. Chryses.] 
other ts, one of whom was very intimate} CurysEeRmus,a Corinthian, who wrote an 
with Herodotus. He wrote a poem on thejhistory of Peloponnesus, and of India, besides 
victory which the Athenians had obtained|a treatiseon rivers. Plutoin Parall, 
over Xerxes, and on account of the excel-| Curysés, the priest of Apollo, father of 
lence of the composition, he received a piece) Astynome, called from him Céryseis. When 
of gold for each verse from the Athenians, and|Lyrnessus was taken, and the spoils: divided 
was publicly ranked with Homer as a poet. Jamong the conquerors, Chryseis, who was 
The other was one of Alexander’s flatterers/the wite.of Eetion, the sovereign of the place, 
and friends. Itis said the prince promised’fell to the share of Agamemnon. Chryses, 
him as many pieces of gold as there shouldjupon this, went to the Grecian camp to soli- 
be good verses in his poetry, and as’ many |cit his daughter’s restoration ; and when his 
slaps on his forehead as there were bad ; and |prayers were fruitiess, he implored the aid of 
in consequence of this, scarce six of his verses| Apollo, who visited the Greeks with a plague, 
in each poem were entitled to gold, while thejand obliged them to restore Chryseis. o- 
rest were rewarded with the castigation. Plut.|mer. I/.1, v. 11, &c. 


i 


in Alex.—Horat. 2, ep. 1, v. 232. CHRYSIPPUS, a natural gon of Pelops, high= 


CuonnIDAs, a man made preceptor’ tojly favoured by his father, for which Hippo- 
‘Theseus, by his grandfather Pittheus king of|damia, his step-mother, ordered her own . 
Trezene. The Athenians instituted sacri-|sons, Atreus and Thyestes, to kill him, and to 
fices to him for the good precepts he had in-|throw his body imto a well, on account of 
culcated into his pupil, Plt. in Thes. , which they were banished. Some say that 

[CHorAsMII, a people of Asia, between|Hippodamia’s sons retused to murder Chry- 
Sogdiana and the north-eastern shore of the|sippus, and that she did it herself. Vhey fur- 
Caspian ; their capital was Gorgo, now Urg-|ther say, that Chrysippus had been carried 
eng. Their country isnow Kharasm.] away by Laius, king of Thebes, to gratify his 

Cuoresus, vid. Corebus. | unnatural lusts, and that he was with him 

Cuosrogs, a king of Persia, in Justinian’s}when Hippotamia killed him. Hygin. fab. 
reign, {surnamed the Great——T he 2d of the |85 .— Plato de Leg. 6—Apoilod. 3, c. 5— 
same name, was grandson to and succeeded|Paus. 6, c. 20. [A stoic philosopher of 
the first, after having deposed Hormidas,|Soli in Cilicia Campestris. He fixed his 
He reigned in the time of the Emperor’ He-|residence at Athens, and became a disciple of 
raclius, and after having been deteated by|Cleanthes, the successor of Zeno. He was 
him, was imprisoned and put to death by his/equally distinguished for natural abilities and. 
own son. A. D. 628. Persia,soon after, fell|industry, seldom suffering a’ day to elapse 
under the power of the Arabian Caliphs.] | without writing 500 lines. He wrote several 

Curemétes, a river of Libya, [falling in-|}hundred volumes, of which 300 were on logi- 
to the Atlantic : supposed to be the Zaire.} jcal subjects, but in all be borrowed largely ~ 

Curonos, the Greek name of ‘Saturn, or/from others.. He maintained, with the stoics 
time,in whose honour festivals called Chromiajin general, that. the world was God, or an 
were yearly celebrated by the Rhodians and|universal effusion of his spirit, and that the 
some of the Greeks. superior part of this spirit, which consisted. 

Curysa, [a town of Troas, south of the is-|in mind and reason, was. the common nature 
Tand of Penedos,] famous for a temple of A-jof things, containing the whole and every 
pollo Smintheus, | whence the town was also|part. Sometimes he speaks of God as the 
called Sminthium.] Homer. Il. 1, v. 37.—|power of fate, and the necessary chain of. 
Strab. 13.—Ovid. Met. 13, v. 174. events ; sometimes he calls him fire; and 

CHRYSAME, a Thessalian, priestess of Di-jsometimes he deifies the fluid parts of nature, 
ana Trivia, She fed a bull with poison,|as water and air; and again, the earth, sun, 
which she sent to the enemies of her country,|moon, and stars, and the universe in which 
who eat the flesh and became delirious, and| these are comprehended,and even those men 
were an easy Conquest. Polyén. who have obtained immortality. He was 

CHRYSANTHIUS, a philosopher in the age|very fond of the figure Sorites in arguing, 
of Julian, known for the great number of vo-|which is hence called by Persius, the heap 
inmes he wrote. eA of Chrysippus. His discourses abounded more 

Curysior,ason of Medusa by Neptune.!in curious subtleties and nice distinctions, 
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than in solid arguments.] He died through heifer, just taken from the herd. When they 
excess of wine, or as.others say, from laugh-|came to the temple, the victim was let loose, 
ing too much on seeing an ass eating figs on al and [the deor-keepers, who till then had kept 
silver plate, 207 B.C. inthe 83d year of his age.|the temple gates open, having made all se~ 
{Curysociras, orthe horn of gold, a longjcure, four old women armed with scythes, 
cove on the north-east side of Byzantium,|were lett within, who pursued the heifer. 
‘forming an excellent harbour, whence its/and dispatched her as soon as they were able 
name.]} Rag 3) Lis é _ {by cutting her throat.] A second, a* third, 
Curysoconus, a celebrated singer ijand a fourth victim, was in a like manner dis- 
(the time of Alcibiades, who was victorious/patched by the old women; and it was ob- 
at the Pythian games-~——Another of the same|servable, that they all fell on the same side 
name is mentioned in Juv. 6. v. “ 4.] Paus..2, ¢. 35. ‘ oy Spiga 
CurysopoLts, a promontory and port off CipaLa, a town of Lower Pannonia, 
Asia, opposite Byzantium, now Scutari: {The}{situate on the Saarus, about 50 miles» 
Athenians encompassed this place with walls,!from Sirmium and about \100 from the 
imposed a tenth on the ships which camelconfluence of the Saavus and Danube. It was 
hither from the Euxine, and had a fleet here|famous for the defeat of Licinius by Constan- 
of 30 sail]. tine, A. D, 315, and was also the birth-place 
Curysornbas, [or Golden stream, a river|of Gratian, Its name is preserved in the ob- 
of Syria, near Damascus, called also Bardine,|scure ruins of Savilei.] . Hutroft. 10, c. 4.— 
and now Saradi.| | Marcell, 30, c. 24. hb 
_ Curysostom, a [native of Antioch, j bishop}* Cip¥Ra, [a flourishing commercial city, in 
of Constantinople, who died A. D. 407, in his}the south-west angle of Phrygia, between Ly- 
53d year. He was agreat disciplinarian, and/cia and Caria. It was surnamed the Great, 
by severely lashing the vices of the age, he|for distinction sake from another city of the 
procured himself many enemies. [He was|same name situate in Pamphylia. A colony 
at length accused of disrespect to the empress|of Lydians were its first founders; to these 
Fudoxia and cruelty to some of the ‘clergy,|succeeded one of Pisidians, who transplanted 
and was in consequence banished. His great|the city toa more favourable situation. Its 
popularity, however, and a dreadful, tumult}authority extended far over the adjoining 
which his banishment occasioned at Constan-|country, and it could arm. at one time 30,000 
tinople, produced his. speedy recall. _ He}foot, and 2000 horse. It suffered severely - 
was soon, however, banished a second time,|from an earthquake; on which account Tibe- 
for his severe remarks on the empress, in re-|rius remitted the tribute due from it for § 
lation toa statue which had been erected tol/years, aud he was regarded as its second 
her. The place of his second banishment|founder. Four different languages were 
was Cucusus, a lonely town among the ridges}spoken here, viz. the Lydian, Pisidian, Lyci- 
_ of Mount Taurus on the confines of Cappado-|an, and Greek. It is now in. ruins. D’Anville. 
cia and Cilicia. From this place he was order-|gives it the modern name of Burur——A 
edafterwards to betaken to Pityceus. a town/city of Pamphylia, south-east of Aspendus.] ~ 
on the Euxine, but died on the journey at) M.T.CrcEro, born at Arpinim, was son 
Comana in Cappadocia. Within 10 years af-|of a Roman knight, and lineally descended 
ter his death, he was generally revered as a/from the ancient kings of the Sabines. His 
saint, and his remains transported to Constan-] mother’s name was Helvia. After displaying 
tinople. ‘The name of Chrysostom, or go/-| many’ promising abilities at school, he was 
den mouth, was not applied to him until af-|taught Philosophy by Piso, and law by Mutius. 
ter his death, when his works had rendered|Scevola. He was naturally of a weak 
him illustrious for cloguence. His previousjand delicate constitution, ‘and he visited 
name was John.} His works‘have been no-|Greece on account of his health ; though, per- 
bly and correctly edited, without a Latin ver-|haps, the true cause of his absence from Rome 
sion, by Saville, 8 vols. fol. Etonz, 1613. They|might be attributed to his fear of Sylla.. His 
have appeared, with a translation, at Paris,|friends, who were well acquainted with his 
edit. Benedict. Montfaucon, 13 vols. fol.|superior abilities, were anxious for his return; 
1718. and when at last he obeyed their solicitations. 
CuRySOSTHEMIS, aname given by Homer|he applied himself with uncommon diligence 
to Iphigenia, daughter of Agamemnon and/to oratory,and was soon distinguished aboveal? 
Clytemnestra,——A. Cretan, who first obtain-|the speakers of his age in the Roman forum, 
ed the poetical prize at the Pythian gameés.| When he went to Sicily as questor, he be- 
Paus, 10, c. 7. haved with great justice and moderation; and _ 
Curnosia, a surname of Ceres, [cither|the Sicilians remembered with gratitude the 
from 74a. terra, or,] from a temple built to} eloquence of Cicero, their comunon patron, who 
her by Chthonia, at Hermione. She had ajhad delivered them from the tyranny and ava- 
festival there called by the same name, and] rice of Verres. _After he had passed through 
celebrated every summer. ‘ During the cele-|the offices of xdile and pretor, hesteod acan- 
bration, the priests of the goddess marched injdidate for the consulship, A. U, C. 691; and 
procession, accompanied by the magistrates,|the patricians and the plebeians were equally 
and a crowd of women and boys in white/anxious to raise him to that dignity, against’, 
“apparel, with garlands of flowers on theit/the efforts and bribery ef Catilme, His new 
heats. Behind was dragged an untamed!situation was critical, and required circum 
174, , ‘ 
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spection. Catiline, with many dissolute and jout of tie litter, and it was severed from the 
desperate Romans, had conspired against their. body by Herennius. This memorable event 


country, and combined to murder Cicero him-|happened in December, 43 B, C. after theen-’ 


self. {Theconsul detected and defeated their |joyment of life for 63 years, 11 months, and 
plans, and claimed by his, success, the proud five days. The head and right hand of the 
title of father of his country.] ‘The vehe-jorator were carried to Rome, and hung up in 
mence with which he had attacked Clodius,|the Roman forum 3 and so inveterate was 
‘proved injurious to him ; and when his enemy |Antony’s hatred against the unfortunate man, 
was made tribune, Cicero was [driven by the|that even Fulvia, the triumvir’s wife, wreaked 
power of the opposite faction into banishment. her vengeance upon his head, and drew the 
vid. Thessalonica. The principal charge a-jtongue out of his mouth, and bored it through 
gainst him was his having put to death in an repeatedly with a gold bodkin, verifying in 
illegal manner the accomplices of Catiline, |this act of inhumanity, what ‘Cicero had once 
though this had been done, not by him indi-jobserved, that no animal is more revengefidl 
vidually, but in consequence of a general vote than a woman. Cicero has acquired more reat 
of the senate.] He was not, however, desert- fame by his literary compositions, than by his 
ed in his banishment, [although he tarnished |spirited exertions as a Roman senator... The 
the lustre of his character by his want of pa-|learning and the abilities which he possessed, 
tient firmness under misfortune.}. Wherever|have been the admiration of every age and 
he went he was received with the highest|country, and his style has always been: ac- 
marks of approbation and reverence ;. andjcounted as the true standard of pure latinity. 
when the faction-had_ subsided at’ Rome, the|The words nascitur foeta have been verified 
whole senate and people were unanimous for |in his attempts to write poetry; and the satire 
his return. After sixteen months absence, he |ot Martial, Carmina quod scribit musis et Apol- 
entered Rome with universal satisfaction ; and|/ine nullo, though severe, is true. He once 
when he was sent, with the power of procon-|formed a design to write the history of his 
sul, to Cilicia, his integrity and prudence made|country, but he was disappointed. _ He trans- 
him successful against the enemy, and at his|lated many of the Greek. writers, poets as 
return he was honoured with a triumph which |well as historians, for his own improvement, 
the factious prevented him from enjoying. Af-|When he travelled into Asia, he was attended 
ter much hesitationduring the civil commotions |by most of the learned men of his age ; and 
between Czsar and Pompey, he joined him- his stay at Rhodes, in the school of the famous 
self to the latter, and followed hinr to Greece.|Molo, conduced not a little ‘to perfect his 
When victory had declared in favour of Ca-|judgment. Like his countrymen he was not 


sar, at the Battle of Pharsalia, Cicero went to/destitute of ambition, and the arrogant expec-. 


Brundusium, and was reconciled to the con-jtations with which he returned from his quzs- 
queror, who treated him with great humani-|torship in Sicily are well known. ‘He was of a 
ty. From this time Cicero retired into the|timid disposition; and he who shone as the 
country, and seldom visited Rome. When|tather of Roman eloquence, never ascended 
Czsar had been stabbed in the senate, Cicero|the pulpit toharangue, without feeling a secret 
recommended a general amnesty, and was the/emotion of dread. His conduct, during the 
most earnest to decree the provinces to Bru-|civil wars, is far from that of a patriot ; and 
tus and Cassius. But when he saw the inter-|when we view him, dubious and irresolute, 
est of Cesar’s murderers decrease, and Anto-|sorry not to follow Pompey, and yet afraid to 
ny come into power, he retired to Athens. He!oppose Cesar, the judgment would almost 
soon after returned, but livedin perpetual|brand him with the name of coward. In his 
fear of assassination. Augustus courted the ap- private character, however, Cicero was of an 
probation of Cicero, and expressed his wish to|amiable disposition ; and though he was too 
be his colleague in the consulship. But his wish elated with prosperity, and debased by adver- 
‘was not sincere; he soon forgot his former|sity, the affability of the friend conciliated the 
professions of friendship ; and when the two/good graces of all. He married Terentia, 
consuls had been killed at Mutina, Augustus|whom he afterwards divorced, and by whom 
joined his interest to that of Antony, and the|he had a son and a daughter. He afterwards 


triumvirate was soon after formed. Thejmarried a young woman, to whom he was ~ 


freat enmity which Cicero bore to Antony/guardian ; and because she seemed elated at 

was fatalto him ; and Augustus, Antony, and|the death of his daughter Tullia, he repudi- 

Lepidus, the triumvirs, to destroy all cause of|ated her. The works of this celebrated man, 

Klaas ae to despatch his enemies,}of which, according to some, the tenth part 
roduced. t 

Tro hain were doomed to death, and Ci-|best scholars in every country. The. most 

cero was among the number upon the list of|valuable editions of the works complete, are 


their list of proscription. Aboutjis scarce extant, have been edited by the © 


ihe 


Antony. Augustus yielded a man to whom|that of Verburgius, 2 vols. fol. Amst. 1724— 


he partly owed his greatness, and Cicero was} Uhat of Olivet, 9 vols. 4to. Geneva, 1758~ 
pursued by the emissaries of Antony, among|‘The Oxford edition in 10 vols. 4to. 1782—that 
whom was Popilius, whom he had defended|of Lallemand, 12mo. 14 vols, Paris apud Bar- 
upon an accusation of parricide. He had fled/bou, 1768—[That of Ernesti, Hale, 1774-77, 
ina litter towards the sea of Caieta ; and when|in 8 vols, 8vo, and that of Schiitz, Lips. 1814, 
she assassins came up to him, he put his head!&c. in 16 vais. small octavo. This last edi 
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en is highly praised, and contains the frag-jtween olia and Troas is also called Cilici3 
‘ments of Cicero’s, orations lately discovered.| Strad. 13, callsiit Trojan, to distinguish it from 
The treatise de Refublica, was first publish-|the other Cilicia. » P/in. 5,0. 27. 
ed by Maius at Rome in 1822,,and republish-| C1L1x, ason of Phenix, or according to 
ed in London,. 1823. ‘There are several re-|Herodotus, of Agenor, who after seeking in 
cent editions of it also in Germany.] Piw-|vain his sister Europa, settled in a coun- 
éarch in vitd.— Quintil —Dio. Case—Appiim.|try to which he gave the name of Cilicia. 
—florus.—C. Nef. in Attic —Eutrop.— Cic.| Apollod. 3, ¢. 1.—Herodot. 7, c. 91. : 
&e. Marcus, the son of Cicero, was taken] Crareer, Tutt. one of Czsar’s murderers. 
by Augustus as his colleage in the consulship.| He laid hold of the dictator’s robe, which was 
He revenged his father’s death, by throwing/a signal for the rest to strike.’ Plut. in Ces. 
public dishonour upon the memory of Anto-| C1msrr, a people of Germany, who invad- 
ny. He disgraced his father’s virtues, and/ed the Roman empire with a large army, and 
was so fond of drinking, that Pliny observes,|were conquered by Marius. [They occupied 
he wished to deprive Antony-of the honour of|the Chersonesus Cimbrica, or modern Jut- 
being the greatest drunkard in the Romanjland.] Flor. 3, ¢. 3 . 
empire. Plut. in Cic. Quintus, the bro-|- Cimpricum BELLUM, was begun by the 
ther of the orator, was Czsar’s lieutenant in|Cimbri Teutones [and Ambrones,} by an in- 
Gaul, and proconsul of Asia for three years.|vasion of the Roman territories, B. C. 109. 
_ He was proscribed with his son at the same! These barbarians were so courageous, and 
“time with his brother Tully, Plut. in Cic—)even desperate, that they tastened their first 
_ Appian. tanks each to the other with cords. [In the 
CicONEs, a people of Thrace near the/first battle they vanquished the consul Papiri- 
Hebrus. Ulysses, on his return from ‘Troy,|us Carbo; in another they defeated M. Ju- 
conquered them, and plundered. their chiefjnius Silanus; another consul ; in the third I. 
city Ismarus because they had assisted Priam|Cassius ; anc in a fourth, M, Aurelius Scau- 
against the Greeks. Ovid. Met. 10, v. 83, l.jrus, whom they took prisoner and put to 
15, v. 313.—Virg. G. 4, v. 520, &c.—Mela,\death. ‘After varicus other successes, they 
By -GH2: were defeated by the valour and policy at 
Critica, a Country of Asia Minor, on the} Maris and Catulus.] Marius, in his second 
sta-coast, [south of Cappadocia and Lyca-|eonsulship, was chosen to carry on the war ; 
onia, and bounded by Syria on the east, andjhe met the Teutones at Aque Sextiz, where, 
Pisidia and Pamphylia ‘on the west. It was/after a bloody engagement, he left dead an 
so surrounded by steep and rugged mountains,|the field of battle 20,000, and took 90,000 pri- 
that afew men might defend it against alsoners, B. C. 102. The Cimbri, who had 
whole army, there being but three narrow|formed another army, had already penetrat- 
passes leading into it, the Pyle Cilicie, on the|ed into Italy, where they were met at the ri- 
side of Cappadocia, and on theeast the Py-|ver Athesis, by Marius and his colleague Ca- 
le Amanice, and Pyle Syrie. The coun-|tulus, a year after. An engagement ensued, 
try was divided into Trachea and Campes-jand 140,000. of them were ‘slain. “This last 
tris, or the rugged and level Cilicia. “The|battle put an end to this dreadful war, and 
former was subsequently considered as acon-|the two consuls entered Rome in triumph. 
tinuation of Isauria. The latter was one of] Flor. 3, c. 3.— Plin.7, c. 22, 1.17, c.1.—Adela, 
the most fruitful ~provinces of Asia, ex-]3, c. 3~—Paterc: 2, c. 12.—Plut. in Mario. 
cepting the western part ; which however,| Crminus, now Viterbe, a lake and mountain 
though barren, was famed for its horses.Jjof Etruria. /irg. En. 7, v. 697. Liv. 9, c. 
The inhabitants enriched themselves by pira-|36. 
tical excursions, till they were conquered by| Cimm&rut, a people near the Palus Meo- 
Pompey. ‘The country was opu'ent, and was|tis, who invaded Asia Minor, and seized upon 
governed by kings, under some of the Roman|the kingdom of Cyaxares. After they had 
emperors; but reduced into a province by|been master of the country fot 26 years, they 
Vespasian. Cicero presided over it as a pro-! were driven back by Alyattes king of Lydia. 
consul. It receives its name from Cilix, the}[The Cimmerians ‘seem to have been a nor= 
son of: Agenor. [{Bochart derives the namejthern nation, driven from their abodes by the 
from the Phoenician word Chad/ekim, signify-|Scythians, and compelled to seek for new ha- — 
ing astone, a term which well suits Cilicia|bitations. Posidorius makes them of Cim- 
Trachea, which to this day is called by the|bric or German origin. Their first appella- 
Turks “Zis- Weleieth,” or the stony province.|tion is not known ; that of Cimmerii, they’ob- 
To what is said above of the Cilicians, may |tained, it is said, after inhabiting the town of 
be added, that they were rough in their man-|Cimmerium and its vicinity, on the Cimmeri-. 
_ hers, unfair in their dealings, cruel, and great|an Bosporus. This, however, seems very im= 
liars. They claimed their share of the pro-|probable, as it is more natural to suppose that 
verb, te xamr2 xaxierx, which applied|they gave name to the town and strait, The 
to the Cretans, Cappadocians, and Cili-|country. bordering on the Palus Meotis and 
cians.]  Afrollod. 3, c. 1—Varre, R. R.|Bosporus, which was inhabited by the Cim- 
2, ¢. I1—Sueton. in Vesp. 8.~ Herodet.|merii, is represented by the ancients as inhos- 
2. ¢. 17, 64-—ZJustin. 11, c. 11—Curt, 3, ¢. 4,|pitable and bleak, covered “with forests and. 
—Plin. 5, C. 27. Part of the country be-/fogs whieh the sun cculd mot penetrate. 
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Hence, according to some, arose the expres-|islancs with their fleet, or to approach within 
sion, Cimmerian darkness. Homer places his|a day’s journey of the Grecian seas. The 
Cimmerians beyond the Oceanus, in a land of;munificence of Cimon has been highly extofl-~ _ 
continual gloom, and immediately after them/ed by his biographers, and he has been deser- — 
the empire of the shades. This poetic fable,|vedly praised for leaving his gardens open to 
however, is like that of Lycophron, which'the public. Zhucud. 1, c. 100 and 112,—Jus- 
Pliny and others copy, viz. tltat the Cimmerii, ir. 2, c. 13.—Diod. 11—Plut. & C. Nep. in 
were a people dwelling near the lake Avernus|vité—_—-A_ Roman, supported in prison by 
in Italy, in whose canton the sun never shines ;|the milk of his daughter. An Athenian, 
whereas Strabo represents it as a pleasant! who wrote an account of the war of the Ama- 
and agreeable district.]  Herodot. 1,c. 6, &c.)zons against his country. : 
1,.4,c.1, &c. : CINCIA LEX, was enacted by M. Cincius, 
Cuimerium, [a town in the interior of the|tribune of the people, A. U. C. 549. By it no 
Tauric Chersonese,, north of Mons Cimme-|man was permitted to take any money as a 
rius, now ski-Krim, or the old Krim. gift or a fee in pleading acause. Liv. c. 4. 
A town of Italy in Campania, near lake Aver-| L.Q. Crycinnatus, a celebrated Roman, 
nus.] dela, 1, c. 19. who was informed, as he ploughed his field, 
Cimmenrius Bosporus. [vid. Bosporus.] |that thesenate had chosen him dictator, Up- 
Cimd.us, [one of the Cyclades, north-eastjon this he left his ploughed land with regret, 
of Melos. Its more ancient name was Echi-|and repaired to the field of battle, where his 
nusa or Viper’s Island, from the number of/Countrymen were closely besieged by the Vois- 
vipers which infested it before it was inhabit-/ciand A&qui. He conquered the enemy, and 
. It produced what was called the Cimodia|returned to Rome in triumph ; and, 16 days 
terra, a species of earth resembling in some|after his appointment, he laid down his éffice, 
of its properties, fullers earth, though not the/and retired back to plough his fields. In his 
same with it. The ancients used it for clean-|80th year he was again summoned against 
ing their cloaths. It was white, dense, of a|Przneste as dictator; and after a successful 
loase texture, mixed with sand or small peb-|campaign, he resigned the absolute power he 
bles, insipid to the taste, and unctuous to thejhad enjoyed only 21 days, nobly disregarding 
touch. Cimolus is now Kimoli, though more|the rewards that were offered him by the se- 
generally known by the name of 4rgentiera,j|nate. He flourished about 460 years before 
Ovid. Met. 7, v. 463.—Plin. 35, c. 16. Christ. Liv. 3, c. 26.— Flor. 1, c. i1.—Cic. 
Cimon, an Athenian, son of Miltiades and|de Finib. 4 —Piin. 18, c. 3. 
Hegisipyle, famous for his debaucheriesin his). L. Crncius ALIMENTUS,a prztor of Sicily 
youth, and for the reformation of his morals|in the second Punic war, who wrote annals 
when arrived to years of discretion. When/in Greek. Dionys. Hal. 1. 
his father died, he was imprisoned, because| Cuxnitas, a ‘Thessalian, minister and friend 
unable to pay the fine laid upon him by the|to Pyrrhus king of Epirus. He was sent to 
Athenians : but he was releasedfrom confine-|Rome by his master to sue for a peace, which 
ment by his sister and wife Elpinice. [vid.|he, however, could not obtain: He told Pyr- 
Elpinice and Callias.| He behaved with|rhus, that the Roman senate were a venera- 
great courage at the battle of Salamis, and|ble assembly of kings; and observed, that to 
rendered himself popular by his munificence/fight with them, was to fight against another 
and‘ valour. His famous exploit bowe-|Hydra. He was of such aretentive memory, 
ver was at Mycale. The money that|that the day after his arrival at Rome, he 
he obtained by his; victories, was not  ap-|could salute every senator and knight by his 
pie to his own private use; but with it he|name. Plin. 7, c. 24.—Cic. ad Fam. 9, ep. 25, 
ortified and embellished the city. He some] Crnestas,a Greek poet of Thebes in Beeo- 
time after lost all his popularity, and was|tia, who composed some dithyrambic verses. 
banished by the Athenians, whodeclared war} Athen. < 
against the Lacedemonians. He was recall-} CiniitHon,a Spartan, who wrote geneaio- 
from his exile, and at his return, he made|gical poems, in one of which he asserted that 
@ reconciliation between Lacedemon and his} Medea had a son by Jason, called Medus, 
countrymen. He was afterwards appointed|and, a daughter called Eriopis. Paus. 2, 
to carry on the war against Persia in Egypt,|c. 18. ; eas: ve 
and Cy rus, with a fleet of 200 ships; and on} Curnca, now Cizea, a river of Spain, flow- 
the Coast of Asia, he gave battle to the enemy,|ing from the Pyretican mountains (through 
and totally ruined their fleet. He died as he|the territories of the Hletgetes| into the Ibe- 
was besieging the town of Citium in Cyprus,|rus.  Lucaz. 4, v. 21.—Ces. 1c. 48. 
B.C. 449, in the 51st year of hisage. He| CinctLum, now Cingoli, a town of Pice- 
may be called the last of the Greeks, whose/num. Pin. 3, c. 13.—Cés. Beil. Civil, c 15; 
spirit and boldness defeated the arimies of the| Sid. It. lu, v. 34.—Cic. Att.7, ep. 11. 
barbarians. He was such an inveterate ene-| L. Corn. Cinna, a Roman who oppress- 
my tothe Persian power; that he formed aled the republic with his cruelties, and was 
en of totally destroying it; and in his wars, |banished by Octavius, for attempting to make 
e had so reduced the Persians, that they pro-|the fugitive slaves, free. He joined himself 
mised in a treaty, not & pags the Chefidonian|to Marius; and with him, at the head of 3) 
, : 5 Se 
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Yegians, he filled Rome with blood, defeated|a high and steep rock near the barbour. 
his enemies, and made himself consul even to|'{' he promontory is now called Monte Circel- 
a fourth time. He massacred so many citi-|/o, and was famed for its oysters in the time 
zens at Rome, that his name became odious ;|both of Horace and Juvenal.] Ovid.’ Met. 
and one of his officers assassinated him at An-]14, v. 248.—Virg. 4En. 7, y. 7' 99.—Liu. 6, ¢. 
cona, as he was preparing war against Sylla.|17.—Cic. WW. D. 3, c. 19, ay 
His daughter Cornelia, married Julius Czsar,} Crrcx, a daughter of Sol and Perseis, ce- 
and became mother of Julia... Plut. in Mar.|lebrated for her knowledge in magic and ven- 
Pomp. Syll—Lucan. 4, v.822.—Appian.jemous herbs. She was sister to Letes king 
Bell. Civ, 1.— Flor, 3, c. 21.. Paterc. 2, c. 20,}0f Colchis, and Pasiphae the wife of Minos. 
&c.—Plut. in Ces, One of Cxsar’s mur-|She married a Sarmatian prince of Colchis, 
derers._—C.. Helvius Cinna, a poet intimate] whom she murdered to obtain his kingdom. 
with Czsar. He went to attend the obse-|She was expelled by her subjects, and carried 
quies of Czsar, and being mistaken by the|jby her father upon the coasts of Italy, to an 
populace for the other Cinna, he was torn tolisland called A&za, Ulysses, at his return 
pieces. He had been eight Sa in compos-|from the Trojan war, visited the place of her 
ing an obscure poem called Smyrna, in which|residence ; and all his companions, who ran 
he made mention of the incest of Cinyras.|headlong into. pleasure and voluptuousness, 
Plut. in Cas.——A grandson of Pompey. He] were changed by Circe’s potions into filthy 
conspired. against Augustus, who pardoned|swine. Ulysses, who was fortified against ali 
him, and made him one of his most intimate.j}enchantments by an herb called moly, which 
friends. He was consul, and made Augustusjhe had received from Mercury, went to Circe, 
his heir. Dio.—Seneca de Clem. c. 9. Ajand demanded, sword in hand, the restoration 
town-of Italy taken by the Romans from thejof his companions to their former state, She 
Samnites. complied, and loaded the hero with pleasures 
Cinx1A, a surname of Juno, who presided/and honours. In this voluptuous retreat, 
over aii and was supposed to untie| Ulysses had by Circe one son, called ‘Telego- 
the girdle of new brides. nus, or two according to Hesiod, called. Agri- 
Cinypus or Crnyps, [a small river of Af-|us and Latinus. For one whole year Ulysses 
rica, below Tripolis, and falling into the/forgot his glory in Circe’s arms, and at his” 
sea, south-west of the promontory of Cepha-|departure, the nymph advised him to descend 
lz. It owed its name, according to Bochart,|to hell, and consult the manes of Tiresias, 
to the great number of porcupines in the ad-|concerning the fates that attended him. Circe” 
jacent country. It flowed from a hill called|showed herself cruel to Scylla her rival, and 
in Punic Zachabari, or the hill of the Graces,|to Picus. vid. Scylla and Picus. Ovid. Met. 
in the country of the Macz. vid. Mace. It|1:, fab. 1 and +.—Horat. 1, ep. 2,1. 1, od. 17. 
is now called Wadi-Quaham.] Virg. G. 3,\—Virg. Ecl. 8, v. 70.— En. 3, v. 386, 1. 7, v. 
v. 312.—Herodot, 4, c. 198.—Plin. 5, c. 4.—} 10, &ce.—Hygin. fab. 125.—Apoilon. Arg. 4, 
— Martial. 7, ep. 94.—Ovid. Met.7, v. 272,|—Homer. Od. 10, v. 136 &c.—Apollod. 1, c, 
1. 15, v. 765.— Lucan. 9, v. 787. 9.— Hesiod. Th. 956.—Strab. 3. om 
Cinyras, a king of Cyprus, son of Paphus,| CirRcENSES LUDI, games performed in the 
whko married Cenchreis, by whom he had ajcircus at Rome. ‘They were dedicated to the 
daughter called Myrrha. Myrrha fell in love} god Consus, and were first established by Ro- 
with her father ; and in the absence of her|mulus at the rape of the Sabines. They were 
mother at the celebration of the festivals of|in imitation of the Olympian games among 
Ceres, she introduced herself into his bed by|the Greeks,and, by way of eminence, were of- 
means of hernurse, Cinyras had by her ajten called the great games. Their original 
son called Adonis; and when he knew the/name was Consualia, and they were first call- 
incest he had committed, he attempted tojed Circenses by Tarquin the elder after he 
‘stab his daughter, who escaped his pursuit/had built the Circus. They were not ap- 
and fled to Arabia, where, after she had|propriated to one particular exhibition ; but 
brought forth, she was changed into a tree,| were equally celebrated for leaping, wrestling, 
which. still bears her name. Cinyras, ac-jthrowing the quoit and javelin, races on foot 
cording to some, stabbed himself. He was}as well as in chariots, and boxing. Like the 
so rich that his opulence, like that of Creesus,| Greeks, the Romans gave the name of Pen- 
became proverbial. Ovid. Met. i0, fab. 9—|tathlum or Quinquertium to these exercises, 
Plut. in Parall— Hygin, fab. 242, 248, &c.| The celebration continued fiye days, begin-. 
Cros, [a river of Thrace, rising in the}ning on the 15th of September. All games 
north-western part of the chain of Mount/in general that were exhibited in the Circus, 
Rhodope, and falling into the Ister. It is now|were soon after called Circensian games. 
the Esker. D’Anville calls the river Ce-|Some sea-fights and skirmishes, calledby the 
seus.——A river and town of Bithynia. The|Romans Naumachiz, were afterwards ex- 
town. was destroyed by Philip, father offhibited there. Vig. Ain, 8.v, 636. 
Perses, and rebuilt by Prusias, who called it} Cigcius, a part of Mount Taurus. Piz. 
after his own name, Prusa.] é 5, c. 27———-A. rapid and tempestuous wind, 
CrrcEU, [a promontory of Latium, with a|frequent in Gallia Narbonensis, and unknown 
town of the same name, the fabled residencelin any other country. Lucan. i, y. 408. 
of Circe, who lrad a eePie erected to heron! ‘Crreus, a large and elegant’ building at 
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ome, where plays and shows were exhibited-|9.— Paws. 9, c. 1, &c.—-Plin. 4, ¢. 7.—Pitol. & 
There were about eight at Rome ; the first jc. 15. ohet 


called Maximus Circus, was the grandest,) CirHarista, fa harbour of Gallia Narbo- 
raised and embellished by ‘Tarquin Priscus./nensis, now the port of Ciresée.} ; 
Its figure was {of an oblong circular. form,| Cirivm, now Chitti, a town of Cyprus, 
whence its name circus. The length of it]where Cimon died in his expedition agains} 
was 3 furlongs and a half, i. e, 437 1-2 paces,|Egypt. [It was the birth-place of Zeno, Jo- 
or 2187 1-2 feet ; the breadth little morejsephus says that it was built by Chistim, the 
than one furlong, with rows of seats all around,|son of Javan.] Plut.in Cym.—Thucyd. 1, ¢ 
rising one above another. The lowest of these|112. 
seats were of stone, and the highest of wood,| J. Crvizts, a powerful Batavian, whoraisegl 
where separate places were allowed to thela sedition against Galba, &c. Tacit. Hist. 1, 
senators and equites. It is said to have con-jc. 59 
tained at least 150,000 persons, or, according} CLaprus, a river of Ellis, passing near O- 
to others, above double that number ; accord-jlympia, and honoured next to the Alpheus, 
ing to Pliny, 250,000. Some moderns say|[into which it fell.] Paus. 5, °c: 7. 
380,000. Its circumference wasa mile. It} Cxianius or Canis, a river of Campania, 
was surrounded with a ditch or canal called|[rising near Abella, on the confines of Samni- 
Euripus, 10 feet broad, and 10 feet deep; andjum, and falling into the sea, below Vulturnum. 
with porticoes 3 stories high; both the work|It is now the Agno.) Virg. G. 2, v. 225.——= 
of J. Czsar. The canal served to supply it]/A river of Etruria, now Céiana, {rising near 
with water in naval exhibitions. } Arretium, and falling into the Tiber, nort- 
Ciris, the name of Scylla, daughter offeast of Vulsinii.J 
Nisus, who was changed into a bird of the}) CLarus, or Claros, a town of Ionia, fa- 
same name. Ovid. Met. 8, v. 151. mous for an oracle of Apollo, 1t was built 
Crrrua and Cyrrua, [a maritime town|by Manto daughter of Tiresias, who fled 
of Phocis, at the top of the Sinus Criszus,|from Thebes, after it had been destroyed by 
serving as a port to Delphi, and being 60sta-|the Epigoni. She was so afflicted with her 
dia_distant from it.] misfortunes, that a lake was formed with her 
Cirrua and Cirra, a town of Numidia,|tears, where she first founded the oracle. 
{the capital of Numidia, on a branch of the|Apollo was from thence surnamed Clarius. 
river Ampsagas. It was seated on an emi-|Strad. 14.—Paus. 7, c. 3.—Mela, 1, ¢. 7.— 
nence about 48 miles from the sea. After the] Ovid. Mert. 1, v. 516——An _ island of the 
conquest of Numidia by the Romans, Sittius|gean, between Tenedos and Scios. Zhucyd. 
Nucerinus revolted against the republic, made|3, ¢. 33. 
himself master of it, and changed its name| CLasTipium, now Schiatezzo, a town of 
to Sittianorum Colonia. Upon Czsar’s carry-|Liguria. Strab. 5.— Liv. 32, c. 29. 
ing his arms into Africa, it revolted to the re-|_ CLavpra, a patrician family at Rome, de: 
public, which sent a colony there, and the|scended from Clausus, a king of the Sabines. 
City took the name of Cirta Julia. It was|It gave birth to many illustrious patriots in the 
ruined A. D. 311, by the conquests of the/republic; and it is particularly recorded that 
tyrant Alexander, but re-established by Con-|/there were not less than 2% of that family 
stantine the Great, from whom it took the} who were invested with the consulship, five 
name of Constantina. It still retains this|with the office of dictator, and seven with 
namein the west, but the people of the coun-|that of censor, besides the honour of six tri- 
try call it Cucuntia. Bochart derives the an-{umphs, Sueton. in Zid. 1. . 
cient name from the Punic Cartha,a city, CiAupta, a vestal virgin accused of incan- 
denoting that it was once a place of impor-jtinence. ‘To show her innocence, she offered 
tance.] Strab. 7, to remove a ship which had brought the im- 
CisaLpina Gatuia, [vid. Gallia.) age of Vesta to Rome, and had stuck in one 
Cispapana GALLia, { vid. Gallia.} of the shallow places of the river. ‘This had 
Cissi1s, a patronymic given to Hecubaas|already baffled the efforts of a number of 
daughter of Cisseus, men ; and Claudia, after addressing her pray- 
Cissus, a king of Thrace, father of Hecu-jers to the goddess, untied her girdle, and 
ba, according to some authors. Virg, 42n.7,|with it easily dragged after her the ship to 
V+ 320, — shore, and by this action was honourably ac- 
Cissa, [vid. Susiana.] quitted. Val, Max. 5,c. 4.—Propert. 4, el. 
Cissus, [a town and mountain of Macedo-|1.:, v. 52.—Itul. 17, v. S5.— Ovid. Fast, 4, v. 
nia, south of Thessalonica.] __ 315, ex Ponto, 1, ep.2,v- 144———A_ step- 
CISTEN#, a town of AAolia——A town ofjdaughter of M. Antony, whom Augustus 
Lycia. Mela, 1, c. 18. married. He dismissed her undefiled, imme- 
CITH&RON, a king who gave his name tojdiately after the contract of marriage, on ac- 
a mountain of Beeotia, situate at the south of/count of a sudden quarrel with her mother 
the river Asopus, and sacred to Jupiter and|Fulvia. Sweton. in Aug, 62.——The wife of 
the Muses. Actwean was torn to pieces by his|Metellus Celer, sister to P. Claudius and to 
own dogs on this mountain, and Hercules kill-| Appius Claudius.» -A ‘Roman Road, [which 
ed there an immense lion. Virg. in. 4, v.|branched off from the Via Flaminia, at the 
303,—Anoltod, 2, ¢. 4.—_ Mela, 2, 6. 3-—Strab.\Pons Mulvius, iyi Pa and proceeding 
2 . 
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through the more inland parts of Etruria,|Pliz. 5, c. 24.—-—fAnother in Bithynia—in 
andjomed the Via Aurelia‘at Lucca.} Ovid. 1,/Isauria—in Catagnia, &c.} ; 
ex Pont, el. 8, Vv. 44.——A tribe which receiv-} Ciavprus I. (Tiber. Drusus Nero,) son of 
ed its name from Appius Claudius, who came} Drusus, Livia’s second son, succeeded as em- 
to settle at Rome witha large body of attend-jperor of Rome, after the murder of Caligula, 
ants. Liv. 2, ¢, 16.——Antonia, a daugh-|whose memory he endeavoured to annihilate. 
ter. of the emperor Claudius, married|He made himself popular for awhile, [but 
Cp, Pompey, whom Messalina caused to be|soon, under-the guidance of Messalina, who 
yut to death, Her second husband, Syllajpossessed the most absolute control over him, 

‘austus, by whom she had a son, was’ killed|he become a cruel and bloody tyrant.]. He 
by Nero, and she shared his fate, when she re-|passed over into Britain, and obtained a tri- 
fused to marry his murderer. umph for victories which his generals had. 

CLAUDIA LEx, de connitiis, was enacted by|won, and suffered himself to be governed by 
M. Cl. Marcellus, A. U. C. 703, It ordained,|favourites, whose licentiousness and avarice 
\that no one should be allowed to stand. can-|plundered the state, and distracted the pro- 
didate for an office while absent ; thus takingivinces. He married four wives, onéof whom, 
from Cesar the privilege granted him by|calied Messalina, he put to death on account 
the Pompeian law.} Another, de wsurd,jof her lust aud debauchery. He was at last 
{by the emperor Claudius,) which forbade/poisoned by (his niece Agrippina, whom he 
people to lend money to minors on condition|had married atter the death of Messalina, 
of payment after the decease of their parents.Jand who wished to raise to the throne her 
——Another, de negotiatione, by Q. Claudi-|son Nero by aformer marriage, to the preju- 
us the tribune, A. U. C. 535. It forbade any /dice of Brittanicus, the son and lawful heir of 
senator, or father of a senator, to have any|Claudius ; which she effected.| The poison 
vessel containing above 804 amphorz, for fear}was conveyed in. mushrooms ; but as it did 
of their engaging themselves in commerciai|not operate fast enough, his physician, by ar- 
schemes. ‘Lhe same law also forbade the/der of the empress, made him swallow a poi- 
same thing to the scribes and the attendants|soned feather. . He died in the 93d _ year of his 
of the questors, as it was naturally supposedjage, 13 October, A. D. 54, after a reign of 
that peop!e who had any commercial connec-}13 years ; distinguished neither by humanity 
tions, could not be faithfui to their trust, nor{nor courage, but debased by weakness and 
promote the interest of the state. Another,|irresolation. He was succeeded by Nero. 
A. U. C. 576, to order the allies to return. to} Zacit. 4nn. 11, &¢—Dio. 60.—Juv. 6, v. 619. 
their respective cities, after their names were|—Suez. in vitd.——The second emperor ot 
enrolled.. rv. 41, c. 9. Another to take]that name, was a Dalmatian, who succeeded 
away the freedom of the city of Rome from|Gailienus. [He deteated the Goths, who had 
the colonists, which Cesar had carried to|passed over into Greece, to the number of 
Novi-comum. Sueton. in Jul. 28. 300,000 men, in two bloody battles, and des- * 
CLAUDIZ AQUA, the first water brought|troyed nearly allof their vast force. A pesti- 
to Rome by means of an aqueduct erected by jlence, however, which had broken out among 
the censor Appius Claudius, A. U. C, 441.|the Gothic fugitives, carried him off at Sirmi- 
utrop. 2, c. 4.—Liv. 9, 6.29. um, after a short but splended reign of two 
CLaupianus, a celebrated poet, born atjyears.] The excellence of his character, 
Alexaniria in Egypt, in the age of [Theodo-|marked with bravery, and tempered with 
sius, andhis sons] Honorius and Arcadius,|justice and benevolence, is well known by these 
who seems to possess all the majesty ot Virgii,| words of the senate, addressed to him: Clau- 
without being a slave to the corrupted style|di duguste, tu frater, tu fiater, tu amicus, te 
which prevailed in his age. Scaliger observes, |60nus senator, tu vere princes ——Nero, 2 
that he has supplied the poverty of his mat-|consul,. with Liv, Salinator, who defeated > 
ter, by the purity of his language, the happi-jand killed Asdrubal, near the river Metaurus, 
ness of his expressions, and the melody oflafter he had passed from Spain into Italy, 
his numbers. [His poems, however, display|to the assistance of his brother Annibal. Liv. 
great inequalities of genius be often flags in|27, &c.—-Horat. 4, od. 4, v. 37.—Suet. in Tid. 
the midst of his finest passages, and in his|\———The father. of the emperor ‘Tiberius, 
longer poems especially, falls off generally be-|quezstor to Cesar in the wars of Alexandria. 
fore he reaches the conclusion,] As he was Pontius, a general of the Samnites, 
the favourite of Stilicho, he removed from|whoconquered the Romans at Furce Caudine, 
the court, when his patron was disgraced,j/and madethem pass under the yoke. Liv.9, c.1, 
and passed the rest of his life in retirement,|&c.——App. Cecus, a Roman censor, who 
and learned ease. His poems on Rufinus/built anaqueduct A. U.C. 441, which brought 
and Eutropius, [whom he severely satirises,|water toXome from Tusculum. It was the 
as being the rivals of his patron Stilicho,]/first that was brought to the city from the 
seem to be the best of his compositions. T’he|country. Before his age the Romans were 
best editions of his works are that of Burman,|satisfied with the waters of the Tiber, or of 
4to. 2 vols. Amst. 1760, and that of Gesner,|the fountains and wells in the city. [vid. Ap- 
2 vols. 8vo. Lips. 1758. pius.] Liv. 9, c. 29.—Ovid. Fast. 6, 7.203, 
CLAUDIOPOLIS, ses wn of Cappadocia.|—Cic. de. sen. »——Tiberius Nero, was elitr » 
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hrother of Drusus, and son of Livia Drusilla,;with admiration-of his conduct, that they 
who married Augustus, after his divorce offordered ten mine to be paid him out of tke 
Scribonia. He married Livia, the emperor’s/public treasury ; which, however, Zeno would 
daughter by Scribonia, and succeeded in thejnot suffer him to accept, Antigonus after- 
empire by the name of Tiberius. vid, Tibe-|wards presented him with three thousand 
vius, Horat. 1, ep. 3, v. 2. The name of|ming. From the manner in which this phi- 
Claudius is common to many Roman consuls,|losopher supported himself, he was called 
and other officers of state ; but nothing is re-|oeezvracc, or the well-drawer. For many 
corded of them, and their name is but bately}years he was so very poor, that he was com- 
mentioned. Liv. hh pelled to write the heads of his master’s lec- 

CLAvicER, a surname of Janus, from his/tures on shells and bones, for the want of 
being represented with a key. Ovid. Fast. 1,|money to buy better materials. He remain- 
v. 228. Hercules received also that surname, jed, however, notwithstanding every obstacle, 
ashe wis armed with a club. Ovid. Met. 15,|a pupil of Zcnofor nineteen years. His natu- 
Vv. 284. ral taculties were slow; but resolution and 

Ciausus, or CLaupius, a king of the Sa-|perseverance enabled him to overcome every 
‘bines, who assisted Turnus against Aineas.|difficulty ; and, at last, he became So complete 
He was the progenitor of that Ap. Claudius,|a master of the stoic philosophy, as tobe per- 
who migrated to Rome, and became the foun-)fectly well qualified to succeed Zeno, His 
der of the Claudian family. Virg. En. 7, v.jiellow-disciples often ridiculed him for his 
707, 1. 10, v..345. dullness, by calling him an ass; but his an- 

CLAZOMENZ and Cxrazomina, a city |swer was, thatif he were an ass, he was better 
of Ionia, on the coasts of the /Egean sea,jable to bear the weight of Zeno’s doctrine. 
[west of Smyrna. There were two cities|He wrote much, but none of his writings re- 
of this name: the more’ ancient stood on the|Main, except a most beautiful hymn to Jupi- 
continent, and was strongly fortified by the|ter, preserved in the Anthology. After his 
Tonians, to resist the Persians, After the de-|death, the Roman senate erected a statue in 
feat of Croesus, however, they were terrified,|honour of him at Assus.] It is said that he 
and withdrew to a neighbouring island, where!/starved himself in his 90th year, B, C. 240, 
they built the second Clazomenz, so often|Strad. 13.—Cic. de Pinib. 2, c. 69,1 4, c. 7. 
mentioned in Roman history. Alexander,}| CLEARCHUS, a tyrant of Heraclea, in Pon- 
according to Pausanias, joined it to the conti-jtus, who was killed by Chion and Leonidas, 
nent by a Causeway 250 paces long; from|Plato’s pupils, during the celebration of the 
which time it was reckoned among the cities|testivals of Bacchus, after the enjoyment of 
on the continent. Augustus greatly embel-|the sovereign power during twelve years, 353 
lished it, and was styled, on some medals, its/B. C. Justin. 16, c =—Diod, 15——The 
founder, through flattery. Anaxagoras was|second tyrant of Heratlea of that name, died 
born here. On or near its site stands the/B.C. 28:——A Lacedwmonian sent to “aid 
small town of Dourlek, or Vourla.] Mela, 1,|\the Byzantines. He was recalled, but refused 
c. 17.—Piin. 5, c. 29.—Strab, 14.—Liv. 58,\to obey, and fled to Cyrus the younger. [After 
G,.39; < . the battle of Cunaxa, and the death of Cyrus, 

CLEANTHES, a stoic philosopher of Assos in}He. together with the other Greek command- 
Lydia, disciple of Zeno. [After the death of|¢rs, were made prisoners by the treachery of 
Zeno, his school was continued open by Ciean-|‘Vissaphernes, and put to death, - Diod. 14, 
thes. His first appearance was in the character A disciple of Aristotle, who wrote a trea- 
ofa wrestier. In this capacity he visited|tise on tactics, &c. Xenoph. F 
Athens, where the love of philosophy was diffu-|_ CLEMENS Romanus, one of the fathers of 
sed'throngh all ranks of people. Hesoon caught|the church, said to be contemporary with St. 
the general spirit, and though he was poss¢ss-|Paul. Several spurious compositions are as- 
ed of no more than four drachme, he deter-|cribed to him, but the only thing extant is his . 
mined to put himself under the tuition of some|¢pistie to the Corinthians, written to quiet the 
eminent philosopher. His first master wasjdlisturbances that had arisen there. It has 
Crates, the academic. Heafterwards became|been much admired. The best edition is that 
a disciple of Zeno, and a celebrated advocatejof Wotton, 8vo. Cantab. 1718. Another 
of his doctrines. By night he drew water, as/of Alexandria, called trom thence lerandri- 
acommon labourer, in the public gardens,|7s, who flourished 206 A.D, His works 
that he might have leisure in the day-time tojare various, elegant, and full of erudition ; the 
attend the schools of philosophy. ‘The Athe-|best edition of whichis Potter’s, 2 vols. folio, 
nian Citizens observing, that, though he ap-|Oxon. i7 (5, " 
peared strong and healthy, he had no visible} C1irdpis and Biron, two youths, sons of 
means of subsistence, summoned him before|Cydippe, the priestess of Juno at Argos. 
the Areopagus, according to the custom of/When oxen could not be procured to draw 
the city, to give an account of his manner of|their mother’s chariot to the temple of Juno, 
living. Upon this, he produced the gardener|they put themselves under the yoke, and drew 
for whom he drew water, and a woman for|it 45 stadia to the temple, amidst the accla- 
whom he ground meal, as witnesses. to prove|mations of the multitude, who congratulated 
that he subsisted by the labour of his hands./the mother on account of the filial affection 
Lhe judges of the court were so much struck/ot ber sons. Cydippe entreated the goddess ° 
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to reward the piety of her sons with the best|By bribing the oracle, he pronounced Dema- 
gift that could be granted toa mortal, They/ratus, his colleague on the throne, illegitimate, 
went to rest, and awoke no more ; and by this/because he refused to punish the people af. 
the goddess showed, that death is the only|A®gina, who had deserted the Greeks. He 
true happy event that can happen to man.|killed himself in a fit of madness, 491 B.C. 
The Argives raised them statues at Delphi,| Herodot. 5, 6, and 7.—Paus. 8, c. 3, &e.—_—. 
Cie. Tusc.1, c. 47.—Val. Max. 5, c. 4.—He-|The 2d, succeeded his brother Agesipolis 2d. 
rodot. 1, c. 31.—Plut. de Cons. aa Apol. He reigned 61 years in the greatest tranquil- 
CLEOBOLINA, a daughter of Cleobulus, re-|lity, and was father to Acrotatus and Cleony- 
markable for her genius, learning, judgment,}mus, and was succeeded by Areus Ist, son of 
and courage. She composed znigm:zs, some|Acrotatus. Paws. 3, c. 6—~The 3d, suc- 
af which have been preserved. One of them|ceeded his father Leonidas. He was of an 
runs thus: ‘A father had 12 children, and/enterprising spirit, and resolved to restore the 
these i2 children had each 30 white sons, andjancient discipline of Lycurgus in its fall force, 
30 black daughters, who are immortal, though|by banishing luxury and intemperance. He 
they die every day.” In this there is no need|killed the Ephori, and removed by poison his, 
ef an Gdipus to discover that there are 12!royal colleague Eurydamides, and made his 
months in the year, and that every month|own brother, Euclidas, king, against the laws 
consists of 30 days, and of the same numberlof the state, which forbade more than one of 
 ofnights. Laert, ; the same family to sit on the throne. He 
_ CLEOBULUS, one of the seven wise men of|made war against the Achzans, and attempt- 
Greece, son of Evagoras of Lindos, famousjed to destroy their league. Aratus, the gene- 
‘for the beautiful shape of his body. He wrote|ral of the Achzans, who supposed himself 
some few verses, and died in the 70th year of|inferior to his enemy, called Antigonus to his 
his age, B. C. 564. Dio. in vité—Plut. injassistance; and Cleomenes, when he had 
Symp. fought the unfortunate battle of Sellasia, B.C. 
CLeomsRotus, son of Pausanias, a king|222, retired into Egypt, to the court of Pto- 
of Sparta, after his brother Agesipolis 1st.jlemy Euergetes, where his wife and children 
He made war against the Beeotians, and lest|had fled before him. Ptolemy received him 
he should be suspected of treacherous com |with great cordiality ; but his successor, weak 
munication with Epaminondas, he gave thatjand suspicious, soon expressed his jealousy of 
general battle at Leuctra, in a very disadvan-|this noble stranger, andimprisoned him, Cle- 
tageous place. He was killed in the engage-jomenes, [with 12 friends, forced the place 
ment, and his army destroyed, B. C. 371./where he wasconfined, but finding escape from 
Diod, 15.—Paus. 9, c. 13.—Xenofh——A|the city impracticable, they slew each other, 
son-in-law of Leonidas, king of Sparta, who,|and] Cleomenes’ body was flayed, and exposed 
for awhile, usurped the kingdom, after thejon a cross, B. C. 219. Polyb. 6.—Plut. in 
expulsion of his father-in-law. When Leoni-|vifé—Justin. 28, c. 4. Rf 
das was recalled, Cleombrotus was banished ;| CxiEon, an Athenian, who, thoughoriginally — 
and his wife Chelonis, who had accompanied|a tanner, became general of the armies of the 
her father, now accompanied her husband in|state, by his intrigues and eloquence. He 
his exile, Paus, 3, c. 6.—Plut. in Ag. and|took Thoron in Thrace, and after distinguish- 
Cleom. A youth of Ambracia, who threw|ing himself in several engagements, he was 
himself into the sea, after reading Plato’s trea-|killed at Amphipolis,:in a battle with Bra- 
tise upon the immortality of the soul. Cic. in|sidas, the Spartan general, 422 B.C. Zhw- 
Tuse. 1, c. 34.— Ovid. in Ib. 493, cyd. 8, 4, &c—Diod. 12——An orator of 
CLEOMEDKES, a famous athlete of Astypa-|Halicarnassus, who composed an oration for 
Iza, above Crete. In a combat at Olympia,|Lysander, in which he mtimated the propri- 
he killed one of his antagonists by a blow with|ety of making the kingilom of Sparta elective, 
his fist. On account of this accidental murder,|\. ef. and Pluz. in Lys. 
he was deprived o: the victory, and hebecame] CLEON# and CLiona, a city of Argolis, 
delirious. Ou his return to Astypalwa, he en-|/between Corinth and Argos. Hercules killed 
tered a school, and pulled down the pillars|the lion of Nemza in its neighbourhood, and 
which supported the roof, and crushed to|thence it is called Cleoneus. It was madea 
death 60 boys. He was pursued with stones,|constellation. Svat. 4, Silv. 4, v. 28.—Ovid. 
and he fled for shelter into a tomb, whose] Jet. 6, v. 417.—Sil. 3, v. 32-—Paus. <, c. 15. 
doors he so strongly secured, that his pursuers|— lin. .6, c. »-——A town of Phocis—— 
were obliged to break them for access. When|[ Another in Arcada—~Another on the pe- 
the tomb was opened, Cleomedes could notjninsula of Athos.] were wag 
be found either dead or alive. The oracle off CLEoNIcA, a young virgin of Byzantium, 
Delphi was consulted, and gave this answer,| whom Pausanias, king of Sparta, invited to his 
Ultimus heroum Cleomedes Astypalaus. Upon|bed. . She was introduced into his room when 
this they offered sacrifices to him asa god./he was asleep, and unluckily overturned a 
Paus. 6, ¢. 9.—Plut. in Rom. burning lamp which was by the side of the 
CLEOMENEs Ist, king of Sparta, conqueredjbed. Pausanias was awakened at the sudden 
the Argives, and burnt 5000 of them by setting|noise, and thinking it to be some assassin, he, 
fire to a grove where they had fled, and freed|seized his sword, and killed Cleonica before 
Athens from the tyranny of the Pisistratida.!he kmew who it was. Cleonica often appear- 
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ed tohim, and he was anxious to make propét|was defeated. Cleopatra had retired to Egypt, 
expiation to her manes. Paws. 7, C. 17.—|where soon after Antony followed her. Anto- 
Plut.in Cim &c. _. |ny killed himself upon the false information 
CLEoNYmus, a son of Cleomenes 2d, whojthat Cleopatra was dead; and as his wound 
called Pyrrhus to his assistance, because Are-|was not mortal, he was carried to the queen, 
us his brother’s son, had been preferred to; who drew him up by a cord from one of the 
him in the succession; but the measure was| windows of the monument. where she had re- 
unpopular, and even the women united to re-|tired and concealed herself. Antony soon af- 
yel the foreign prince. His wife was untaith-|ter died.of his wounds, and Cleopatra, after 
fal to his bed ; and committed adultery with/she had received pressing invitations from 
Acrotatus, Plut. in Pyrrh—Paus. 1, c.3.| Augustus, and even pretended declarations of 
—— person so cowardly that Cleonymo ti-|love, destroyed herself by the bite of an asp, 
midior became proverbial. not to fall into the conqueror’s hands, She 
‘CLEOPATRA, the grand-daughter of Atta-|had previously attempted to stab herself, and 
lus, betrothed to Philip of Macedonia, after he/had once made a resolution to starve herself. 
had divorced Olympias. When Philip was|Cleopatra was a voluptuous and extravagant 
murdered by Pausanias, Cleopatra was seiz-|\woman, and in one of the feasts she gave to 
ed by order of Olympias, and put to death.) Antony at Alexandria, she melted pearls into 
Diod. 16.—Justin. 9, c.7.—Plut. in Pyrrh.\her drink to render her entertainment more 
A sister of Alexander the Great, who|sumptuous and expensive. She was.fond of 
married Perdiccas, and was killed by Antigo-|appearing dressed as the goddess Isis; and she 
nus, as she attempted to fly to Ptolemy in E-|advised Antony to make war against the rich- 
gypt. Diod. 16 ana 20.—Justin. 9, c. 6, 1. 13,/est nations, to support her debaucheries. Her 
6, 6. wife of Tigranes, king of Arme-/|beauty has been greatly commended, and her 
nia, sister of Mithridates. Justin. 38, c. 3.)mental perfections so highly celebrated, that 
—~ \ daughter of Ptolemy Philometor, whojshe has been described as capable of giving au- 
matried Alexander Bala, and afterwards Ni-|dience to the ambassadors of seven different 
canor. She killed Seleucus, Nicanor’s sn,/nations, and of speaking their various lan- 
because he ascended the throne without her|guages as fluently as her own. Two treatises, 
consent. She was suspected of preparing poi-!de medicamine facici efiistole erotice, and de 
son for Antiochus her son, and compelled|mordis mulierum, have been falsely attributed 
to drink it herself, B. C. 120.—~A wife andjto her. She died B. C. 30 years, after a 
sister of Ptolemy Evergetes, who raised her|reign of 24 years, aged 39. Egypt became a 
son Alexander, a minor, to the throne of E-|/Roman province at her death. Flor. 4, c, 11. 
pypt, in preference to his elder brother, Pto-|—.4ppian 5, Bel’. Civ.—Plut. in Pomp. & 
emy Lathurus, whose interest the people fa-|.4nt,—Horat. 1, od. $7, v. 21, &c— Strab, 
voured. As Alexander was odious, Cleopa-}i7——A daughter of Ptolemy Epiphanes, 
tra suffered Lathurus to ascend the throne, ob|who married Philometor, and afterwards 
condition, however, that he should repudiate|Physcon of Cyrene. ay 
his sister and wife, called Cleopatra, and mar-| CLropatTRis or ARSINOE, a fortified town 
ty Seleucia, his younger sister. She after-lof Egypt on the Arabian gulf. [vid. Arsinoe.} 
wards raised her favourite Alexander to the] CLEoPpHANTHUs, a son of Themistocles, 
throne ; but her cruelties weve so odious, that] famous for his skill in riding. 
he fled to avoid her tyranny. Cleopatra laid] CyndpuEs,a queen of India, who submit- 
snares for him; and when Alexander heardjted to Alexander, by whom, as some sup- 
it, he put her todeath. Jwatin. 39, c. 3 and 4.|pose, she had a son. ~ Curt. 8, c. 10, 
-——-A queen of Egypt, daughter of Ptolemy!’ CLrdpnon, a tragic poet of Athens. 
Auletes, and sister and wife to Ptolemy Dio-| CLEosrrAtus, an ancient philosopher 
nysius, celebrated for her beauty, and herjand astronomer of Tenedos, about 533 years. 
cunning. She admitted Cwsarto her arms,|before Christ. He first [formed the. signs] 
to influence him to give her the kingdom, lof the zodiac, and reformed the Greek calen- 
pores to her brother, who had expelled) dar, x 
r, and had a son by him, called Cas.rion.| Ciepsypra, a fountain of Messenia, [in 
As she had supported Brutus, Antony, !4 his} mount Ithome.] Paws. 4,c 31. i 
expedition to Parthia, summoned her toap-}| Cxiipemus, a Greek, who wrote the histo- 
pear before him. She arrayed herself in the|ry of Attica. Vossius H. Gr. 3. 1 
most magnificent apparel, and appeared be-) Cxiimax, a pass of Mount ‘Taurus, form 
fore her judge, in the most captivating attire.|bythe projection of a brow into the Mediter- 
Her artifice succeeded ; Antony became €na-jranean sea. [It was on the eastern coast of 
moured of her, and publicly married her, for-|Lycia, above the mountain and town of O- 
gettul of his connections with Octavia, thellympus, near the city Phaselis. The army 
sister of Augustus. He gave her the greatest}of Alexander, wh.ch passed here in the win- 
part of the eastern provinces of the Romanjter, were in the utmost danger, being com- 
empire. This behaviour was the cause of|pelled to wade a whole day up to their mid- 
a rupture between Augustus and Antony ;\dles in water.]  Strab. 14. 
and these two celebrated Romans met at Ac-} Cxiinias, a Pythagorean philosopher and 
tium, where Cleopatra, by flying with sixty| musician, $20 years before the Christian era. 
‘ai, ruined the interest of Antony, and hel P/ut, Symf—Astian, V. H. 14, c% 28.——A 
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‘son of Alcibiades, the bravest. man in. the'of Alexander. He saved the king’s life in a 
Grecian fleet that fought, against Xerxes. bloody battle. Alexander killed him with a 
Herodot, 8, c. 7.——The father of Alcibia- javelin, in a fit of anger, because, at a feast, 


des, killed “at the battle of Coronea. Plut. he preferred the actions of Philip to those of 
in Alc——The father of Aratus, killed’ by his son. Alexander was inconsoluble for the 
Abantidas, B. C. 263. Plut. in Arat. loss of a friend, whom he had sacrificed in the 
Crinus of Cos, was general of 7000 Greeks, hour of drunkenness and dissipation, Justin. 
in the pay of king Nectanebus. He was 12,¢. 6.—Plut. in Alex.—Curt. 4, &c. 
Killed with some of his troops, by Nicostratus, .C Loactna, a goddess at Rome, whe pre- 
and the Argives, as he passed the Nile-sidedover the Cloace. Some suppose her to 
Did A622 ™ ‘be Venus, whose statue was found in the 
Curio, the first of the Muses, daughter of Cloac@, whence the name. _The Cloacz, 
Jupiter and Mnemosyne. She presided over' were large recepiacles for the filth and dung 
history. She is represented crowned with of the whole city, begun by Tarquin the el- 
Jaurels, holding in one hand a trampet, and a der, and finished by ‘f'arquinthe proud. [They 
book in the other. Sometimes she holds a'were built under the city, and the arches 
flectrum, or quill with a lute. He» name sig-'were so high, that, accerding to Procopius, 2 
nifies honour and reputation, («»¢@’, g/oria,)'man on horseback might ride through them 
and it was her office faithfully to record the even in the ordinary ‘course of the channel, 


actions of brave and illustrious heroes She'and a wain loaded with hay might pass and 


had Hyacintha by Pierus, son of Magnes.'vessels sail in them. There were in the 


‘She was also mother of Hymeneus, and Iale- ‘streets at proper distances, openings for the 


mus, according to others, Hesiod. Theog. v. admission of dirty water or any other filth, 


 75.—-Afiollod. 1, c. 3.—Strab, 14.—[ vid. Mu- which persons were appointed always to re- 
Sx. 


{move and also to keep the Cloace clean. 
CiistaEnes, the jast tyrant of Sicyon. The principal sewer, now existing, ‘with 
Aristot ——An Athenian of the family of Ale-\which the rest communicated, was called ~ 
mzon. It is said that he first. established |Cloaca maxima, and was principally the work _ 
ostracism, and that he was the first who was/of Tarquinius Superbus. The cloace were 
banished by that institution. He banished at first carried. through the strects, but 
Isagoras, and was himself soon after restored.|through the want of regularlty in rebuilding 
Plut, in Arist. —Herodot. 5, c. 66, &c. the city, after it was burnt by the Gauls, they 
Curr, a people of Cilicia [Campestris, whojin many places passed under private houses, 
vetired to mount Taurus, in order to avoid|The cleaning of the cloace was the more €asi- 
paying tribute to Archelaus, king of Cappa-|ly effected by means of the declivity of the 
docia, and maintained themselves there under|ground, and the plenty of water, with which 
their leader Trosova, against the troops sent|the city was supplied Under thie republic, 
toreducethem.] TZacit. Ann.12, c. 55. censors had charge of them, but under the f 
A place near mount Athos. Liv. 44, c. 11. |emperors, Curatores cloacarum Were appoint= | 
LITARCHUS, a man who made himselfjed, and a tax was imposed for keeping them 
absolute at Eretria, by means of Philip oflin repair, called Cloacarium.] Liv. 3, ¢. 48. 
Macedonia. He was ejected by Phocion——!— Plin. 5,c. 29. : ethic Sr 
An historian, who accompanied Alexander} Cropia, the wife of Lucullus, repudiated 
the Great, of whose life he wrote the history,/for her lasciviousness. Plut. in Lucull—— 
Ctrl 9&5. A woman who married Q. Metellus, and af- 
CiiromXcuus, a Carthaginian philosopher|terwards disgraced herself by her amours- 
of the third academy, who was pupil and suc-|with Ccelius, and her mcest with her brother 
cessor to Carneades at Athens, B. C. 128,/ Publius, for which he is severely and eloquent- 
Dios. in vité. ly arraigned by Cicero. RT 
CxitTor, a son of Azan, who foundeda city} CLrop1a LEx de Cypro, was enacted by the 
in Arcadia, called afte®his name. Paus. 8,\tribune Clodius, A: U. C. 695, [that Cyprus 
c. 4.—Apollod. 3, c.8. Ceres, AEsculapius,|should be taken from Ptolémy and made a 
the Dioscuri, and other deities, had temples|Roman province. ‘This was done iv order to 
in that city. ‘There was also in the town alpunish that monarch for having refused Clo- 
fountain called Clitorizm, whose waters gave|dius money to pay his ransom, when taken 
a dislike for wine. Ovid. Met. 15, v. 322.—|by the pirates, and to remove Cato out of the 
32, ¢ A river of Arcadia, Paus.| way, by appointing him tosee the law execu- 
O18.) } "| tted.J——Another, de Magistratibus, A. U. 
Ciirumnus, a river of [Umbria, rising in|C. 695, by Clodius the tribune. It forbade 
the vicinity of Spoletum, and falling into the/the censors to put a stigma or mark of in- 


ae ane. 
‘Popinus or Tinia, now Z’ufino,and both toge-|famy upon any person who had not been ac- 


ther into the Tiber. The modern name ofjtually accused and condemned by both the: 
the Clitumnus, is Clitwmno. It was famous,|censors.——Another, de Religione, y “the 
accoding to Virgil, for its milk-white flocksjsame, A. U.C. 696, to deprive the priest of 
and herds, selected as the victims in the céle-|Cybele, a native of Pessinus, of his off 
bration of the triumph.] Profert. 2, el. 10,|confer the priesthood upon : Brotigo 
VY. 25.—Ving. G. 2, v. 146.—Plin. 2, ¢. 103, |Gallogrecian——Another, «de Pr 

C1rrus, a familiar friend and foster-brother]U. C. 695, whieh nominated the p' 
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Syria, Babylon, and Persia, to the consulGa-, CL@Li® Frossm,a place near Rome. Plui 
binius ; and Achaia, Thessaly, Macedon, and|zn Corio/. tet 
Greece, to his colleague Piso, with pro-con-|_ CLoruo, the youngest of the three Parcz, 
sular power. It empowered them to defray|daughter of Jupiter and Themis, or according 
the expenses of their march from the public/to Hesiod, of Night, was supposed to preside 
treasury. Another, A. U. C. 695, which/over the moment that we are born. She held 
required the same distribution of corn among}the distaff in her hand, and span the thread 
the people gratis, as had been given them be-jof life, whence her name («cSer, to spin.) 
fore-at six asses and a triens the bushel, She was represented wearing a crown with 
Another, A. U. C. 695, by the same, de Ju-|seven stars, and covered with a variegated 
diciis. It [prohibited from fire and water]|robe. vid. Parce, Hesiod. Theog. v. 218. 
such as had executed a Roman citizen without|—.4follod. 1, c. 3. ; 
a judgment of the people, and all the formali-} CLUAcINa, a name of Venus, whose statue 
ties of atrial. {Cicero was aimed at by this}waserected in that place where peace was 
law, and soon after, by means of a hired mob,|made between the Romans and Sabines, after 
was actually banished.| Another, by thejthe rape of the virgins. vid. Cloacina. 
same, to pay no attention to the appearances] CLUENTIUS, a Roman citizen, accused by 
of the heavens, while any affair was before|his mother of having murdered his father, 54 
the people. Another, to make the power|years B.C, He was ably defended by Cice- 
of the tribunes free, in making and proposing}f®, in_an oration still extant. ‘Che family of 
laws Another, to re-establish the com-|the Cluentii was descended from Cloanthus, 
pase of artists, which had been instituted by}one of the companions of Auneas. Virg. 2. 
Numa ; but since his time abolished. 5, Vv. 122.—Cic. pro Cluent, 

Ps. Ciopivs, a Roman descended from an} _CLuPBA-and CiypxEa, now Aklibia, a town 
illustrious family, and remarkable for his li-}of Africa Propria, 22 miles east of Carthage. 
centiousness, avarice, and ambition. He com-|[It was built upon asmall promontory, which 
mitted incest with his three sisters, and intro-|being in the figure of a shield, ( Ciypeus, ) 
duced himself in women’s clothes into the|gave name to the town. It was for a similar 
house of J. Czsar, whilst Pompeia, Casar’s|teason called Asfiis by the Greeks.] Lucan. 
wife, of whom he was enamoured, was cele-|4, v. 586.—Strab. 17.—Liv. 27, c. 29.—Cas. 
brating the mysteries of Ceres, where no'man| Civ. 2, c. 23. 
was permitted to appear. He was accused] CLusta, a daughter of an Etrurian king, of 
for this violation of human and divine laws ;|whom V. ‘Torquatus the Roman general be- 
but he corrupted his judges, and by that/catne enamoured. He asked her of her fa- 
means screened himself from justice. He|ther, who slighted his addresses ; upon which 
descended from a patrician into a plebeian|he besieged and destroyed his town. Clusia 
family tobecome a tribune. He was such an|threw herself down from a high tower, and 
enemy to Cato, that he made him go with/came to the ground unhurt. Plut. im Pa- 
deg pewer, in an expedition against|ra//. 

tolemy king of Cyprus, that, by the difficul-| CLusint ronrrs, bathsin Etruria, [near 
ty of the campaign, he might ruin his reputa-{Clusium. They are now called Bagni de S. 
tion, and destroy his interest at Rome during|Cantiano.] Horat. 1, ep. 15, v. 9. 
his absence. Cato, however, by his uncom-| CLustum, now Chiusi, a town of Etruria, 
mon success, frustrated the views of Clodius,}[on the banks of the Clanis. Its more ancient 
He was also an inveterate enemy to Cicero ;|name was Camers. Here Porsenna held his 
and by his influence he banished him from|court, and was buried. Pliny speaks of his 
Rome, partly on pretence that he had punish- tomb, and a monument erected in honour of 
ed with death, and without trial, the adhe-|him, called the Labyrinth. ‘Fhe Gauls under 
rents of Catiline. He wreaked his vengeance] Brennus besieged it, but marched to Rome 
upon Cicero’s house, which he burnt, and set| without taking it. It is now almost forsaken 
all his goods to sale ; which, however, to his|/on account of the insalubrity of the air.) Diod. 
great mortification, noone offered to buy. In|14—Virg: An. 10, v. 167 and 655. 
spite of Clodius, Cicero was recalled, andall| Cxusius,a river of Cisalpine Gaul, [now 
his goods restored tohim. Clodius was some|Za Chiese.] Polys. 2——The surname of 
time after murdered by Milo, whose defence|Janus, when his temple was shut. Ovid. Fast. 
Cicero took upon himself. Plut. i Cic—Apr-|1, v. 130. ‘ 
jiian. dé Civ. 2.—Cic, pro Milon.’2 frrodomo.| CuymineE, a daughter of Oceanus and 
—Dio. pear Tethys, who married Japetus, by whom she 

Cue@LtA,a Roman Virgin, given with other/had Atlas, Prometheus, Mencetius, and Epi- » 
maidens as hostagesto Porsenna king of Etru-|metheus. Hesiod. Theog.——The mother 
ria. She escaped from her confinement, andjof Phaéton. 
swam across the Tiber to Rome. Her un-| CLyMENEIDES, a patronymic given to 
precedented virtue was rewarded by her|Phaeton’s sisters, who were daughters of Cly- 
countrymen, with an equestrian statue in the|mene. 

Via Sacra. Liv. 2,c, 18—Virg. 4En, 8. y.|_CiyMEnus,a king of Orchomenos, son of 
651.—Dionys. Ha!. 5—Juv. 8, y. 265,——A|Presbon, and father of Erginus, Stratius, — 
patrician family descended from Clecelius,|Arrhon, and Axius. He received a wound 


one of the companions of /Eneas. Dionys, {from a stone eh pes a Theban, of whith 
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hie died... His son LErginus, who succeeded) Homer. Od. 11.—Apollod. 3, c. 10,—Paus. 2, 
him, made war against the Thebans, to re-{c. 18 and 22.— Ewripid. Iphig. in Aul.—Hy- 
venge his death. Paws. 9, c. 37. gim fab. 117 and 140.--Propert. 3, el. 19. 
CLYTEMNESTRA, a daughter of Tyndarus| Ving. An. 4, v.471—Philosir, Icon. 2,c. 9- 
king of Sparta, by Leda, She was born, to- LYTIA or ChyTIE, a daughter of Oce- 
xether with her brother Castor,’ from one ofjanus and Tethys, beloved by Apollo. She 
the eggs which her mother brought forth af-|was deserted by her lover, who paid his ad- 
ter her amour with Jupiter, under the form|dresses to Leucothoe ; and this so irritated her 
of a swan. [This story of the egg has thus|that she discovered the whole intrigue to her 
been explained.. The women’s apartments|rival’s father. Apollo despised her the more 
in the Grecian houses, were in the upper part}for this, and she pined away, and was chang- 
of the house. These upper rooms. wereled into a flower, called [the Heliotrope Gass 
sometimes, especially at Lacedemon, called|and tge7w) or sun-flower,] which still turns 
wa, wie, OY vT¢e@2, Which words being distin-jits head_ towards the sun in his course, as in 
guished only by the accent (the use whereofjpledge for her love. Ovid, Met. tab 3, 
seems not to have been known by the more|é&c. ; 1 a Ne 
ancient Greeks,) from #2, eggs, are thought] Cnacaptum, a mountain of Laconia [nt 
by some to have given occasion to the inven-| which was the town of Las, southg vest of 
tors of fables, to feign that Castor, Pollux,|Gythium.] Paus. 3, c. 24. vir ae 
Helen, and Clytemnestra, were produced] . CNACXLIs, a mountain of Arcadia, where 
from eggs, when in fact they were born injtestivals were celebrated in honour of Diana, 
cone of these upper chambers.] _Clytemnes-|Jd. 8, c. 23. 
tra married’ Agamemnon king of Argos. She] CNEMIS, a mountain of Locris, near, the 
had before married ‘Tantalus, son of Thyes-|coast which faces Eubcea. From it the Lo- 
tes, according to some authors. When Aga-|cri Epicnemidii derived their appellation. In 
memnon went tothe Trojan war, he left hisjits vicinity was a town of the same name. ] 
cousin Aigysthus to take care of his wife, of] CNrous and Gnuinvs, a town of Doris in 
his family, and allhis domestic affairs, Be-|Caria, [at the extremity of a promontory, 
sides this, a certain favourite musician was|called Criopiam, now Cafe Crio.] Venus 
appointed by Agamemnon, to watch over the} was the chief deity of the place, and had here 
conduct of the guardian, as well as that ofja famous statue made by Praxteles. {Ni- 
Clytemnestra. In the absence of Agamem-|comedes of Bithynia offered to pay the debts 
non, Zgysthus made his court to Clytemnes-jof this city, which were immense, in order to 
tra, and publicly lived with her. Her infi-jobtain this master piece of art, but the offer 
‘delity reached the ears of Agamemnon be-|was declined. The shores of Cnidus, furnish- 
fore the walls of Troy, and he resolved totake|ed in ancient times as they do now, a great 
full revenge upon the adulterers at his return.|abundance of fishes. ‘he wines were famous, 
He was prevented from putting his schemes|and Theophrastus speaks of the Cnidian oni- 
into execution ; Clytemnestra, with her adul-jons, as of a particular species, being very 
terer, murdered him at his arrival, as hecame|mild, and not occasioning tears. Cnidus is 
out of the bath, or, according to other. ac-|now a heap of ruins,] Horat. 1, od. 30— 
counts, as he sat down at a feast prepared to| P/in. 36, c. 15. 
celebrate his happy return. Cassandra, whom| CNosus,or Gnossus, a town of Crete, [on 
Agamemnon had brought from Troy, shared|the. northern coast, at a small distance from 
his fate ; and Orestes would also have been|the sea. According to Strabo, it was 50 sfa- 
deprived of his life, like his father, had not|dia in extent. Here Minos held _his court, 
his sister Electra removed him from: the|and in its vicinity was the famous Labyrinth, 
reach of Clytemnestra, After this murder,|A small village, called Cnossou, occupies part 
Clytemnestra ‘publicly married A®gysthus,|of the ancient site of Cnossus. The name of 
and he ascended the throne of Argos. Ores-|the port of the city was Heracleum.] Paus 
tes, after an absence of seven years, returned]1, c. 27. 
to Mycenz, resolved to revenge his father’s} CoastR# and CoacTr, a people of Asia 
murder. He concealed himself in the house|near the Palus Mzotis. Lucan, 3, v. 246. 
of his sister Electra, who had been married} CocALus, a king of Sicily, who hospitably 
by the adulterers to a person of mean extrac- received Dedalus, when he fled before Minos. 
tion and indigent circumstances. His death} When Minos arrived in Sicily, the daughters 
was publicly announced ; and when Agys’\of Cocalus destroyed him. Ovid Met, 8, v. 
thusand Clytemnestra repaired to the tem-|261—Diod. 4. ; eel 
ple of Apollo, to return thanks to the god, for}, CoccElus Nerva, a friend of Horace and 
the death of the surviving son of Agamem-|Mecznas, and grandfather to the emperor 
non, Orestes, who with his. faithful friend) Nerva. He was one of those who settled the 
Pylades, had concealed himself in the temple,} disputes between Augustus and Antony. He 
rushed upon the adulterers, and killed themjafterwards accompanied ‘Tiberius in his re- 
with hisown hand. They were buried with-|treat in Campania, and staryed f-to 
out the-walls of the city, as their remains|death. Tacit. Ann. 4, c. 58 and 6, c. 26.— 
were’deemed unworthy to be laid in the se-| Horat,1, Sat. 5, v. 27.——An_ architect 
pulchre of Agamemnon. . vid. AEgysthus,|Rome, one of whose buildings is still it 
Agamemnon, Drestes, Blscatit ' Diod. 4.-——|the present cathedral of Naples. 
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*Coéin rum, a promontory of the Brutii, now|1, c. 2—VJustin. 2, c. 6 and 7—Paus. ty 19 
ape Stilo. ’ NWe7, C.25.—Val. Max. 5, c. 6.— A Latin 
_* Coctes, Pus.Horar, acelebrated Roman, |poet, contemporary with Virgil. Virg. Eel. 
who, alone, opposed the whole army of Por-|7.——Another, in the reign of Domitian, 
senna at the head of a bridge, while his com-jwhose poverty became a proverb. Juv. 3, 
panies behind him were cutting off the com-|v. 203, 
mupication with the other shore. Whenthe| [{Corze, or the Hollow, the northern divi- 
bridge was destroyed, Cocles, though severe-|sion of Elis. A. town situate on the Helles- 
ly wounded in the leg by the darts of the ene- pont, south of Sestos, where the Athenians ob- 
my, leapt into the Tiber, and swam across|tained a naval victory over the Lacedemo- 
with his arms. A brazen statue was raisedjnians. It changed its name to /Elium in the. 
to him in the temple of Vulcan, by the consul|time of Adrian. | ; 
Publicola, for his eminent services. He had} Ca.rsyria and CeLosyria, [the Hollow 
the use only of one eye, as Cocles signifies.|Syria,] a country of Syria, between mounts 
Liv. 2, c. 10.—Val, Maz. 3, c.2.—Virg, 4in.\Libanus and Antilibanus, where the Orontes 
8, v. 650. takes itsrise. Its capital was Damascus.—— 
Cocytus, a river of Epirus The word is! Antiochus Cyzicenus gave this name to that 
derived from xoxvev, to weefiand to lameni.|part of Syria which he obtained as his share, 
Its etymology, the unwholesomeness of its|when he divided his father’s dominions with 
water, and above all, its vicinity’to the Ache-|Grypus, B. C.112.  Dionys. Perieg. 
von, have made the poets call it one of the Cane the wife of Sylla, Pluz. in Syll. 
rivers of hell, hence Cocytia virgo, applied to/The Ccelian family, which was Plebeian, but 
Alecto, one of the furies, Virg. G. 3, v.38,/honoured with the consulship, was descended 
1.4, v. 479. Ain. 6, v. 297, 323, 1.7, v. 479.|from Vibenna Ceeles, an Etrurian, who came 
--Paus. 1, c. 17——~A river of Campania,|to settle at Rome in the age of Romulus. . 
flowing into the Lucrine lake. {CoELIA LEx, a law passed A. U. C. 630, 
CopANus sINus, one of the ancient names|that in trials for treason, the people should 
of the Baltic. [Mela represents it as full ofivote by ballot, which had been excepted by 
large and small islands, the largest of which|the Cassian law.] aw) recite 
he calls Scandinavia. So also Pliny. The} Caius, a Roman, defended by Cicero. - 
name Codanus seems to have some reference] Ca tus or URANuS, an ancient deity, sup- 
to that of the Goths in sound. Méla, 3, c. 3.)posed to be the father of Saturn, Oceanus, 
—Plin. 4, ¢. 13.) , . |Hyperion, &c. He was son‘of Terra, whom 
- CopomXnus, a surname of Darius thejhe afterwards married. The number of his 
third, king of Persia. ’ children, according to some amounted to for- 
Coprip4, the descendants of Codrus, who|ty-five. They were called Titans, and were 
went from Athens at the head of several colo-|so closely .confined by their father, that they 
nies. Paus.7, c. 2. conspired against him, and were supported by 
CopRoOPOLIs, a town of Illyricum, {at the|their mother, who provided them with a 
lower part of the Adriatic, and serving as a|scythe. Saturn armed himself with this scy- 
boundary to the empire, divided betweenjthe, and deprived his father of the organs of 
Marc, Antony and’ Augustus. } generation, as he was going to unite himself 
Coprvs, the 17th and last king of Athens,|to Terra. From the blood which issued from 
son of Melauthus. When the Heraclide|the wound, sprang the giants, furies, and 
made war against Athens, the oracle declared|nymphs. The mutilated parts were thrown 
that the victory would be granted to that|into the sea, and from them, and the foam 
nation whose king was killed in battle, “The|which they occasioned, arose Venus the god- 
Herclidz upon this gave strict orders to spare|dess of beauty. Hesiod. &c. is 
the life of Codrus ; but the patriotic king dis-| CarAnus, a stoic philosopher.  Zacit. 
guised himself, and attacked one of the enemy, |4n7. 14, c. 52. ; 

y whom he was killed. The Athenians ob-| Cus, ason of Celus and Terra. He-was 
‘tained the victory, and Codrus was deserved-jfather of Latona, Asteria, &c, by Phebe. 
ly called the father ofhis country. He reign-| Hesiod. Th. 135 and 405.— Virg. G. 1, v. 279, 
ed 22 years, and'was killed 1070 years before| ——A river of Messenia, flowing by Electra. 
the christian era. To pay greater honour to| Paws. 4, c. 33, aig 
his memory, the Athenians made a resoluti-) CoGiptnus, a king of Britain, faithful te 
on, that no man after Codrus should reign injRome. Tacit. Agric.c. 4. Ant 
Athens under the name of king, and therefore} Couors, [vid. Legio.] 
the government was put into the hands of} Coxent, the inhabitants ef Colchis. 
[elective Magistrates, called Archons, who} CoLcHis, a country of ~ Asia, at 
held the office for life, and transmitted it to|the south of Asiatic Sarimatia, cast of the 
their children, The first of these was Medon,|Euxine sea, north of Armenia, and west of 
eldest son of Codrus, from whom the thir-|Iberia, now. called Mizgrelia. It’ is: famous. 
teen following archons were called Medonti-|for the expedition of the Argonauts, and the 
dz, as being descended from him. ‘In the!birth-place of Medea. [The country abound- 
first year of the seventh Olympiad, thejed, according to Strabo, with fruit of every 

_ power and succession devolved on the peo-|kind and every material requisite for naviga- 
‘ple, who made the office decepnial.] Pererc.'tion. Its only exceptionable produce, was the 
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honey, which had.a bitter taste. The linen|Mopsus, grandson of Tiresias, and in process 
manufactured here was in high repute, andjof time, Damasichthon and Promether, sons — 
some of it curiously painted and dyed like|of Codrus, conducted a colony hither. Itwas — 
that of the Indians ; and no washing could ef-|destroyed by Lysimachus, and its inhabitants 
face the colours, according to Herodotus.|sent to people Ephesus ; but after his death, 
This species of manufacture, together with|it was rebuilt in a more convenient situation, 
the dark complexion and crisped locks of the|The Colophonians were such excellent horse- 
natives, were so Many arguments among the/men, that they generally turned the scale on 
ancients, to prove them of Egyptian origin, |the side on which they fought; and hence the 
independent of other proof, derived from their/proverb, Koxcgava erirsbevas, “to add a Colo- 
language and general mode of life. The tra-|phonian,” i, e. to put the finishing hand to an 
dition was, that the Colchians were descended|affair. Hence, also, in the early periods of 
from a part of the army of Sesostris, left by|the art of printing, the account which the 
him in Colchis to people the country and guard!printer gave of the place and date of the edi- 
the passes, when he was going on his Scythi-|tion, being the last thing printed at the end of 
an expedition.] Juv.6,v 640.—Fiacc. 5, v |the book, was called the Colophon. This city 
418.—Horat. 2. od. 13, v. 8.—Strab. 11—!}was one of the places which contended for the 
Ptol. 5, c. 10.— Ovid. Met. 13, v.24, Amor.|birth of Homer, Its port was called Notium. — 
2, el. 14, v. 28.—Mela, 1, c. 19, 1. 2, c. 3. It was also famed for its resin, whence the 

CoLeEnDa, a town of Spain, [now Cavarru-|name of Colyphony, otherwise called Spanish 
vias. | wax and Grecian resin. The modern name 
. Cortas, now Agio Nicolo, a promontory ofjof the city is 4ttobosco, or according to others, 
Attica, [south-east of the port of Phalerus,]| Belvidere.] | Strab. 14.—Plin. 14, c. 20.— 
where Venus had atemple. Herodot. 8, c.| Paus. 7, c.3.— Tacit. Ann. 2, c.54.—Cic. firo 
96. Arch, Poet. 8.—Ovid. Met. 6, v. 8. 

CoLLaria, a town on the Anio built by} CoxLossr and Cotossts, a large town of 
the people of Alba.. It was there that Sext./Phrygia [Pacatiana,] near Laodicea. One 
‘Tarquin offered violence to Lucretia. Liv, 1,\of the first christian churches was established 
37, &c.— Strab, 3.—Virg. Ain. 6, v. 774, there, and one of St. Paul’s epistles was ad- 

L. Tarquinivs CoLLatinus, a nephew of|dressedto it. [Colosse, together with Laodi- 
Tarquin the Proud, who married Lucretia, to}jcea and Hierapolis, from which it was equi- 
whom Sext. Tarquin offered violence. He,}distant, perished by an earthquake in the 10th 
with Brutus, droye the Tarquins from Rome,|year of Nero’s reign, or about two years after 
and they were made first consuls. As he was|St. Paul’s epistle was sent. The government 
one of the Tarquins, so much abominated by|of Colossz was democratic, and its chief ma- 
all the Roman people, he Jaid down his office|gistrate styled Archon. It was rebuilt after 
of consul, and retired to Alba in yoluntary|the earthquake, and became a flourishing city. — 
banishment. . Liv. 1, c. 57,1. 2,c. 2—lor. 1,|Its name was subsequently changed to Chona, _ 
c. 9. which remains in that of the village of Conus, — 

CoLiina, one of ithe gates of Rome, on|south-east of the ancient site.] lin. 21, c. 9. _ 
Mount Quirinalis, [so called a collibus Quiri-|_ CoLossus, a celebrated brazen image of — 
nali et Viminali. It was called also Quirina-|Rhedes, which passed for one of the seyen ~ 
fis. ‘To this gate Annibal rode up and threw|wonders of the world, [It was the workman- 

a spear within the city.] Ovid. 4. Fast. v. 871.)ship of Chares, a pupil cf Lysippus, who was: 
A. goddess at Rome, who presided overjemployed 12 years m making it: Its height 
hills. {The name of one of the four re-}was 105 Grecian feet; there were few persons — 
gions ot wards into which Rome was divided|who could clasp round its thumb, and its 
by Servius Tullius. The other three were/fingers were larger than most statues. It was 
Palatina, Suburrana, and Hsquilina..] hollow, and in its. cavities were large stones, — 
CoLona, a place of Troas. WVefios. 4, c. 3,/placed there to counterbalance its weight, and 
- CoLOnE, a city of Phocis——of Thessaly |render it steady on its pedestal. Itis gene- — 
——of Messenia.—.A rock of Asia, on thejrally supposed to have stood with distended 
‘Thracian Bosphorus. legs, upon the two moles which formed the 
CoLonia AGRIPPINA, a city of Germany,|/entrance of the harbour. As the city; how- — 
on the Rhine, now. Cologne——Equestris, alever, had two harbours, the main one, anda _ 
town on the lake of Geneva, now /Vyon. second much smaller within which their fleets 
Morinorum, a town of Gaul, now Terrowen,| were secured, it seems more natural to sup=_ 
in Artois. Trajana, or Ulpia, a town cf|pose that the Colossus was placed at the en- 
Germany, now [Koln or Kein, about a mile/ttance of this latter one, Inasmuch as thespace 
from Cleves.]|——-Valentia, a town of Spaia,|between the legs at the base, could not have. ~ 
which now bears the same name. ‘ greatly exceeded 50 feet ; a space too narrow. 
CozEONOS, an eminence near Athens, where|to be the entrance to the main harbour, Thi 
(dipus retired during his banishment ; from|was a winding stair-case to go up’ to tue 
which circumstance Sophocles has given thejof the statue, trom whence one might disco" T 
title of G&dipus Col/oneus to one of his trage-|Syria, and the ships that went to Egypt. - 


dies. was erected B. C. 300, and after having stooc 
Co.épHon, fa city of Ionia, wear the sea,|about 66 years, was broken off below @ ay 
rorth-west of Ephesus. It was founded by|knees, and thrown down by an earthquake.] 
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it remained in ruins for the space of 894 years 3| was very powerful, and knew no superior but 
and the Rhodians, who had received several|the king of the country. This high office was 
large contributions to repair it, divided the|generally conferred upon one of the royal fa+ 
money among themselves, and frustrated the|mily. [Strabo makes the goddess worship- 
expectations of the donors, by saying that the|ped at these places, to have been Venus, and 
oracle of Delphi forbade them to raise it up|/Procopius the Tauric Diana. The temple 
again from its ruins. . In the year 672 of thelof the Cappadocian Comana, was plundered 
christian era, it was sold by the Saracens, who|by Antony.] Hist. Alex. 66.—Flacc. 7, v. 
were masters of the island, to a Jewish mer-|636.—Szrad. 12. 
chant of Edessa, who loaded 900 camels with} Comartia,the ancient name of Cape Come- 
the brass. {Allowing 800 pounds weight forjrin in India. 
each load, the brass, after the diminution which} Compr, a daughter of Ophius, who first 
it had-sustained by rust, and probably by theft,|invented a brazen suit of armour. She was 
amounted to about 720,000 pounds weight.ichanged into a bird, and escaped from her 
The city of Rhodes had, according to Pliny,|children, who had conspired to murder her. 
100 other colossuses, of inferior size, in its dif-| Ovid. Met. 7, v. 382. , 
ferent quarters. | ; - ComETHo, a daughter of Pterilaus, who 
CoLusRARIA, a small island at the east ofideprived her father of a golden hair in his 
Spain, supposed to be the same as Ophiusa./head, upon which depended his fate. She was 
ELINE BS, Cr. Fe05 ».- _ \put to death by Amphitryon fer her perfidy. 
CoLuMELLA, (L. Jun. Moderatus) a native|4follod. 2, c. 4., f 
of Gades, who wrote, among other works,| Comrria, (orwm,) an assembly of the Ro- 
twelve books on agriculture, of which the!man people. The word is derived from Co- 
tenth, on gardening, is in verse. The style is/;itiwm, the place where they were convened, 
elegant, and the work displays the genius Oflonasi acon eundo. The Comitium was a 
a naturalist, and the labours of an accurate|| part of the Forum,] which was Jeft uncover- 
observer, The best edition of Columella isjed at the top, in the first ages of the republic ; 
that of Gesner, 2 vols. 4to, Lips. 1735, and/so that the assembly was often dissolved in 
reprinted there 1772. : rainy weather. [It was covered the year that 
CoLtumn# HERcULIs, aname given totwolHannibal came into Italy, and afterwards 
mountains on the extremest parts of Spain and!adorned with paintings and statues. } The 
Africa, at the entrance into the Mediterra-|Comitia were known by the name of Comitia, 
nean. They were called Ca/fe and 46yla,\Curiata, Centuriata, and Tributa. The Cu- 
the former on the Coast of Spain, and tlic lat-jriata was when the people gave their votes by 
ter on the side of Africa, at the distance of only|curiz. [These were the most ancient, having 
18 miles, They are reckoned the boundaries |been established by Romulus. They became 
of the labours ot Hercules, and they were sup very little used after the institution of the other 
‘posed to have been joined, till the hero sepa |two.] The Centuriata were not convened in 
rated them, and opened a communication be- jlater times. (vid. Centuria.) Another assem- 
tween the Mediterranean and Atiantic seas.|bly was called Comitia Tributa, where the 
——Protei, the boundaries of Egypt, or the|votes were received from the whole tribes to- 
extent of the kingdom of Proteus. Alexan-jgether. [These were first introduced by the 
dria was supposed to be built near them, |tribunes of the commons, at the trial of Corio- 
though Homer piaces them in the isiand Pha-!lanus, A. U. C. 263. In them every indivi- 
rus. Odys. 4, v. 351.—Virg. Ain. 1, v. 262.|dual’s vote counted, and the people conse- 
___ CoLvTHUS, a native of Lycopolis in Egypt, quently had the full power, as the nobility and 
{in the time of the Emperor Anastasius, in the|richer classes at the Centwriata.] At first 
beginning of the 6th century,] who wrote a/the Roman people were divided only intothree 
short poem on the rape of Helen, in imitation|tribes ; but as their numbers increased, the 
of Homer. : The composition remained long tribes were at last swelled to 35. The chief ob- 
unknown, till it was discovered in the 15ti'ject of these assemblies was the electing of ma~ 
century, by the learned cardinal Bessarion.jgisrates, and ali the public officers of state. 


Colutiaus was, as some suppose, a contempo- 
rary of Cryphidorus. |The poem is of infe- 
rior merit. ‘The best edition is that of Len- 
nap, Leovard. 1747. in 8vo.] 
OMAGENE, |the northern part of Syria, 
on the declivity of mount Taurus, and Ama- 
nus, | ¢xtending, on the east, as far as the Eu- 
phrates. Its chief town was called Samosata, 
the birth-place of Lucian. Strad. 11 and 17. 
CoMANA (@, and orum,) a town of Pontus, 
[on the iris, south-east of Amasea, now ./- 
mons.| FTist. Alea. 34..—Another in Cap- 
padocia, [on the Sarus, now el Bostan. Both 
these places were famous jor temples of Bel: 
Joua,} where there were above 6000 ministers 
‘ot both sexes, The chief priest among them 


Lhey could be dissolved by one of the tribunes, 
if he differed in opinion from the rest of his 
colleagues. If one among the people was 
taken with the falling sickness, Cor epilepsy,] 
the whole assembly was immediately dissolved, 
whence that disease is called morbus comitalis. 
After tne custom of giving their votes vivd 
voce had been abolished, every one of the as- 
sembly, in the enacting of a law, was pre- 
sented with two ballots, on one of which were 
the letters U. R. that is, ut? rogas, (be itas you 
request :} on the other was an A. that is, anti- 
quo, Which bears the same meaning as azti- 
quam volo, {{ am tor the old law. i vote 
against the new.]|/ If the number of ballots 
with U, R. sas superior tothe A’s, the law 
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was approved constitutionally ; if not, it was|the heat of the falling torch scorched his 
rejected. Only the chief magistrates, and|side. Phil. 2, Icon.--Plut. Quest. Rom. 
sometimes the pontifices, had the privilege of] ConcAni, ‘a people of Spain, [among the 
convening these assemblies. [The pontifex|Cantabri. Their chief beverage was horse’s 
maximus is thought to have held the comitia|blood.] Virg. G. 3, v. 463.—Si. 3, v. 861,— 
for creating a rex sacrorum, but this is not) Horat. 3, od. 4, v. $4. CRE ae 
certain. ] t I Concorpia, the goddess of peace and 
Commopus, (L. Aurelius Antonius) son of}concord at Rome, to whom Camillus first 
M. Antoninus, succeeded his father in the Ro: |raised a temple in the capitol, where the ma-. 
man empire [A..D. 180.] He was naturally|gistrates often assembled for the transaction 
cruel, fond of indulging his licentious propen-|of public business. She had, besides this, 
sities, and regardless of the instruction of phi-/other temples and statues, and was addressed 
losophers, and of the deceacies of nature.|to promote the peace and -union of families 
Desirous to be called Hercules, like that hero,|and citizens. Plut. in Camil-—Plin. 33, c. 1. 
he adorned -his shoulders with a lion’s skin,|-~Cic. Pro. Domo.—Ovid. Fast. 1, v. 639, l. 
and armed his hand witha knotted club. Hej]6, v. 637. ie : 
showed himself naked in public, and fought} ConDATE, a town of Gaul, now Rennes 
with the gladiators, and boasted of his dexte-|(Aedonum urds) in Britany. [There were 
vity in ‘killing the wild beasts in the amphi-|many others of the same name in Gaul. 
theatre. Herequired divine honotrs from|Among them may be enumerated, what are 
the senate, and they were granted. He was|now, Condat.—Céne.—Coignac.—Condé-sur- 
wont to put such an immense quantity of gold] ton.) 
dust in his hair, that when he appeared bare-| ConDIvIENUM, a town of Gaul, now JVan- 
headed in the sun-shine, his head glittered as|fes in Brittany. | vid. Namnetes. ] 
if surrounded with sun-beams. Martia, one} CONDOCHATES, a river of India, flowing 
of his concubines, whose death he had pre-|into the Ganges, [According to D’Anville, 
pared, poisoned him; but as the poison didjthe Kandak, or according to the orthography 
not quickly operate, he was strangled by ajof Mannert, the Gunduk, It falls into the 
wrestler, He died in the 3 ‘st year of his age,|Ganges opposite Patna.]} a 
and the 13th of his reign, A. D. 192. It has| ConprUsi, a people of [Gallia Belgica, 
been observed, that he never trusted himself} Their country answers now to the district of 
toa barber, but always burnt his beard, in|Condros, in the Bishopric of Liege.] Cés. 
imiiation of the tyrant Dionysius. Herodian.| Bell. G. 4, c. 6. 
CompitTAt, festivals celebrated by the} CoNFLUENTES, a town at the Confluence 
Romans [on the 2d of May] inthe cross-ways,|of the Moselle and Rhine, now Codlentz. 
in honour of the household-gods called Lares.|(Uhis town, in the time of the Romans, was 
Tarquin the proud, or according to some,|the station of the first legion ; and afterwards 
Servius Tullius, instituted them, on account|it became the residence of the successors of” 
of an oracle which ordered him to offer heads| Charlemagne. ] a, 
to the Lares. He sacrificed to them human} Conructus, [or Kong-fu-tse, a celebrated 
victims; but J. Brutus, after the expulsion of|Chinese Philosopher, of imperial descent, — 
the Tarquins, thought it sufficient to offer/born about four centuries and a half before 
them only poppy heads, and men of straw.|/Christ, and contemporary with Pythagoras. }, 
‘The slaves were generally the ministers, and] Contact, a people of Spain, at the sources 
during the celebration, they enjoyed their free-}of the Iberus. Strad. 3. 
dom. ~ Varro. de L. L. 5, c. 3.— Ovid. Fast.) Contmartica, a town of , Lusitania, near 
5, v. 140.—Dionys. Hal. 4. the sea-coast, on the river Munda,} now Co- 
- Comum, now Como, a town [of Gallialiméra of Portugal. 
‘Transpadana, at the southern extremity of} ConisaLTus,a god worshipped at Athens, 
the Lacus Larius, or Lake of Como. It was| with the same ceremonies as Priapus at 
founded by the Gauls, became “afterwards a|Lampsacus. Strab. 3. bs: 
Roman colony, and was enlarged by Scipio.} CoNnNnipAs, the preceptor of Theseus, in 
Julius Cesar established Greeks in it, and| whose honour the Athenians instituted a festi- 
changed its nameto ovum Comum, but upon|val called Connideia It was then usual to 
their departure, it lost this, and resumed its|sacrifice to himaram, Plut.in Thes. _ 
former appellation. It is now Como, and was} Conon, a famous general of Athens, son 
the birth-place of the younger Pliny.] Plin.jof ‘Timotkeus. He was made governor of 
3, c. 18.— Liv. $3, c.36 and 37.—Suet. in Jul.jall the islands of the Athenians, and was 
28.—Piin. 1, ep: ».—Cic. Fam. 13, ep. 35. {defeated in a naval battie by Lysander, near 
Comus, the god of revelry, feasting andjthe A®gospotamos, [on the coast of the 
nocturnal entertainments. During his festi-/ Thracran Chersonese.] He retired in volun- 
vals, men and women exchanged each other’s|tary banishment to Evagoras king of Cyprus, 
dress. He was represented as a young and|and afterwards to Artaxerxes king of Persia, 
drunken man, with a garland of flowers. on|by whose assistance he freed his country : 
his head, and a torch in hishand, which seem-|slavery. He defeated the Spartans near Cni- 
ed falling. _He is more generally seen sleep-|dos, in an-engagement where Pisander, the 
“ing upon his legs, and cocaine himself whenjenemy’s admiral, was killed. "By his means» 
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the Athenians fortified their city with a strong|precious stonesa representation of the sign 
wall, [and were bidding fair, under his guid-|which he had seen. ‘This was placed upon 
ance, to recover their former power, whenjthe imperial standard. vid. Labarum. Con- 
with their wonted fickleness they accused him}stantine, in consequence, became a Christian, 
of a misapplication of the money received by|Dr. Lardner,very properly,doubts the whole - 
him from the king of Persia, and of other!story.] After the death of Diocletian, Max- 
crimes for which there was not apparently iminian, Maxentius,;Maximinus, and Licinius, 
the slightest foundation. He died in prison,|who had reigned together, though in a subor- 
having been murdered,as is generally suppos-|dinate manner, Constantine became sole em- 
ed.) Cy Nef. in vitd.—Plut. in Lys. Ar-\peror, and began to reform the’state. He 
tax.—Isocrates. A Greek astronomer of|founded a city in a most eligible situation, 
Samos. He was intimate with Archimedes,|where old Byzantium formerly stood, and 
and flourished 247 B. C.. [He gave the bamejcalled it by his own name, Constantinopolis. 
to the constellation called Coma Berenices.)Thither he transported part of the Roman 
He invented a spiral, the properties of which|senate ; and by keeping his court there, he 
were demonstrated by Archimedes, whence|made it the rival of Rome, in population and 
it has obtained the name of the latter. Ar-|magnificence. From that time the two im- 
chimedes held himin high estimation.] Catw/.!perial cities began to look upon each cther 
67.—Virg. Ecl. 3, v.40. A Grecian my: |with an eye of envy ;, and soon after the age 
‘thologist, in the age of Julius Czsar, whojof Constantine, a separation was made of the 
wrote a book which contained 40 fables, still|two empires, and Rome was called the capi- 
extant, preserved by Photius. tal of the western, and Constantinopolis was 
ConsENTES, the name which the Romansicalled the capital of the eastern dominions of 
gave to the twelve superior gods, the Dii|Rome. The emperor has been distinguished 
majorum gentium. The word signifies as|for personal courage, and praised for the pro- 
much as consentienies, that is, who consented itection he extended to the Christians. He at 
to the deliberations of Jupiter’s council.|first persecuted the Arians, but afterwards 
They were twelve in number, whose names|inclned to their opinions. His murder of his 
Ennuus has. briefly expressed in thes: lines: |son Crispus has been deservedly censured. 


: : By removing the Roman legions from the 
7; 4 ¥ ny . 2 > 
Ju + it Minerva, Ceres, Diana, Venus, garrisons on the rivers, he opened an easy 
M vs 


: d sire passage to the barbarians, and rendered his 
Mercurius, Jovi, Nefitunus, Pulcanus, Apollo.| Bs unwarlke. He defeated 100,000 
{On ancient. inscriptions they are thus Goths, and received into his terrritories 500,- 
marked: J.O. M. (i. e. Jovi ofitimo maximo) 000 Sarmatians, who had been banished by 
CETERISQ. DIS CONSENTIBUS. | their slaves, and allowed them land to culti- 
CoNSENTIA, now Cosenza, a town in the vate. Constantine was learned, and preach- 
country of the Brutii, [on the Mare Tyrrhe- ed, as well as composed, many sermons, one 
num.] Liv. 8, c. 24, 1.28, c. :1—Cic: Zin. of which remains.. He died A. D. 337, after 


Brags a reign of 31 years of the greatest glory and 
ConsTans, a-son of. Constantine. vid, success, He left three sons, Constantinus, 
Constantinus. Constans, and Constantius, among whom he 


ConsTantia, a grand-daughter of the divided his empire. The first, who had Gaul, 
great Constantine, who married the emperor Spain, and Britain, for his portion, was con- 


(Gratian. quered by the armies of his brother Constans, 
ConsTANTINA, 2 princess, wife of the em- and killed in the 28th year of his age, A. D. 
peror Gallus. 340 Magnentius, the governor of the pro- 


ConstTAnTiInopoLis, [vid. Byzantium.] vincesof Rhetia, murdered. Constans in his 
ConsTanTinus, surnamed the Great, from bed, after a reign of 13 years over Italy, Af- 
the greatness of his exploits, was son of Con- rica, and Illyricum; and Constantius, the only 
stantius. As soon as he became independent, surviving brother, now become the sole em- 
he assumed the title of Augustus, and made peror, A. D. 353, punished his brother’s mur- 

war against Licinius, his brother-in-law, and derer, and gave way to cruelty and oppres- — 
colleague on the throne, because he was cruel sion. He visited Rome, where he displayeda _ 
and ambitious. He conquered hin), and triumph, and died inhis march against Julian, 
obliged him to lay aside the imperial power. who had been proclaimed independent em- 
It is said thatas he was going to fight against peror by his soldiers. The name of Con- 
Maxentius, one of his rivals, he saw a cross stantine was very common to the emperors 
in the sky, with this inscription, » rcvr vm, of the east, in a later period, A private 
in hoe vinee. {Eusebius, from whom thisac- soldier in Britain, raised on account of his 

count is taken, adds that Constantine was in- name to the imperial dignity, 

structed on the following night by“a vision of Constantius CHLORts, son of Eutropius, 
Christ himself, bearing his cross, and direct- and father of the great Constantine, merited 
ing him to make a. similar standard under the tide of Czsar, which he obtained, by his 
which he should march to victory. In the victories in Britain and Germany. He be- 
“morning Constantine communicated this vi- came the colleague of Galerius, on the abdi- 
sion to his friends, and sending for ingenious cation of Diocletian ; and after bearing the 
workmen, caused them to form in gold and character of pOMane ond benevolent prince, | 
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he died at York, and made his son his succes-} The year was named after them, as it used 
sor, A. D. 306. The second son of Con-|to be at Athens from one of the Archons. 
stantine the Great. vid. Constantinus. Their insignia were the same with those of the 
The father of Julian and Gallus, was son of|kings, excepting the crown, namely,the zoga 
Constantius by Theodora, and died A. D.|firetexta, sella curulis, the sceptre’ or ivory 
337. -A Roman general of Nyssa, wholstaff,and 12 lictors with the /asces and securis, 
married Placidia, the sister of Honorius, and|Within the city, the lictors went before only 
was proclaimed emperor, an honour he enjoy-jone of the consuls, and that commonly for a 
ed only seven months. He died universally|month alternately. A public servant, called 
regretted, 421 A. D, and was succeeded by|accensus, went before the otber consul and the 
his son’ Valentinian in the west. lictors followed. He who was eldest, or had 

ConsuALEs Luni, or ConsvA.ia, fes-}most children, or who was first elected, or 
tivals at Rome in honour of Consus, the god|had most suffrages, had the /asces first. When 
of counsel, whose altar Romulus discovered|the consuls commanded different armies, each 
under the ground. This altar was. alwaysjof them had the fasces and securis, but when 
covered except at the festival, when a mule|they both commanded the same army, they 
was sacrificed, and games and horse-races}commonly hadithem for a day alternately. Va- 
exhibited in honour of Neptune. It was dur-|lerius Poplicola took away the seeuris from 
ing these festivals that Romulus carried away |the fasces, i.e. he took from the consuls. the 
the Sabine women who had assembled to be|power of life and death, and only left them the 
spectators ofthe games. They were first in-|right of scourging. Out of the city, however, 
stituted by Romulus. Some say, however,}when invested with military command, they 
that Romulus only regulated and re-instituted|retained the securis, i.e. the right of punish- 
them after they had teen before established|ing capitally.] This office lasted from the year 
by Evander. During the celebration, which|of Rome 244 till the year 1294, or 541st year of 
happened about the middle of August, horses, |the christiar era,when it was totallysuppress- 
mules, and asses, were exempted from allled by Justinian.[Their provinces used ancient- 
labours, and were led through the streets|ly to be decreed by the.senate after the con- 
adorned with garlands and flowers. .4uson.|suls were elected or had entered on their of- 
69, v. 9.— Ovid. Fast. 3, v. 199.—-Liv, 1,c. 9.|fice. But by the Sempronian law, passed A. 
—Dionys. Hal. ; U. C. 631, the senate always decreed two 

ConsuL, a magistrate at Rome, with regal/provinces to the future consuls, before their 
authority for the space of one year. Therelelection, which they, after entering upon their 
were two consuls, « corisulendo, annually cho-|office, divided by lot or agreement. Some- 
sen inthe Campus Martius. The two  first/times a certain province was assigned to some 
consuls were L. Jun. Brutus, and L. Tarquin-/one of the consuls, both by the senate and 
ius Collatinus, chosen A. U. C. 244, after the|people, and sometimes again the people re- 
expulsion of the Tarquins. In the first ages}versed what the senate had decreed respect- 
of the republic, the two consuls were always|ing the provinces. vid. Marius and Sylla.} 


chosen from patrician families, or noblemen ; 
but the people obtained the privilege A. U. 
C. 388, of electing one of the consuls from 
their own budy ; and sometimes both were 
plebeians. The first cousul among the ple- 
beians was L.. Sextius. It was required that 
every candidate for the consulship should be 
43 years of age, called legitimum tempus. 
He was always to appcar at the election as a 
private man, without a retinue ; and it was 
requisite, before he canvassed for the office, 
to have discharged the inferior functions of 
questor, xdile, and prxtor. Sometimes these 
qualifications were disregarded. Wal. Corvus 
was madea Consul in his 23d year,» [Scipio 
Africanus the elder,in his 28th,and the young- 
er, at 38. T. Q. Flaminius, when not quite 
30; Pompey, before he was full 36.] He had 
never been quzstor or pretor. [‘Vhe consuls 
were at the head of the whole republic ; all 
the other magistrates were subject to them, 
except the Tribunes of the commons. They 
assembled the people and senate, laid before 
them what they pleased and executed their 
decrees. ‘The laws which they proposed and 
got passed were usually called by their name. 
They received all letters from the governors 
of provinces, and from foreign kings and 


states, and gave audience to embassadors.| 
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In their provinces they were both attended 
by the 12 lictors, and equally invested with 
legal authority. They were not permitted 
to return to Rome without the special com- 
mand of the senate, and they alwaysremained 
in the province till the arrival of their success- 
or. At their return they harangued the peo- 
ple, and solemnly protested that they had 
done nothing against. the laws or interest o 
their country, but had faithfully and diligent- 
ly endeavoured to promote the greatness and 
welfare of the state. No man could be con- 
sul two following years. [An interval of 10 
years must have elapsed previous to the se- 
cond application ;] yet this institution was 
sometimes broken; and we find Marius re- 
elected consul, after the expiration of his of- 
fice, during the Cimbrian war. The office of 
consul, so dignified during the times of the 
cornmonwealth, became a mere title under 
the emperors, and retained nothing of its au- - 
thority but the useless ensigns of original dig- 
nity. [{n retaining the badges of the ancient 
consuls, they indulged in even greater pomp 3 
for they were the toga ficta or falmata, and 
had their fasces wreathed with laurel, which 
used formerly to be done only by those who . 
triumphed. ‘They also added the seeuris to 
the fasces.| Even the office of consul, which 
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was originally annual, was reduced totwo or 264. Q. Sulpitius Camerinus; Sp. Lartics 
ree months by J. Cesar; but they who Flavus2. Coriolanus retires to the Volsci. } 
_ were admitted onthe first of January deno-| 265. C. Julius; P. Pinarius. The Volsci 
“minated the year, and were called ordinarii.;make declarations of war. cit 
“Their successors, during the year, were dis-| ‘266. Sp. Nautius ; Sex Furius. Coriolanus 
"tinguished by the name of suffecti. Tiberius|forms the siege of Rome. He retires at the 
and Claudius abridged the time of the consul-|entreaties of his mother and wife, and dies. 
ship, and the emperor Commodus made no} 267. T.Sicinius; C. Aquilius. The Volsci 
less than 25 consuls in one year. Constantine|defeated. 
the Great renewed the original institution,| 268, Sp. Cassius 3; Proculus Virginius. Cas- 
and permitted them to remain a whole year/sius conspires to tyranny. ik 
in office.—Here follows a list of the consuls,| 269. Serv. Cornelius; Q. Fabius. Cassius 
from the establishment of the consular power|is condemned and thrown down the ‘Tarpeian 
to the battle of Actium,-when the consular|rock. ; ‘ 
office virtually ceased. 270. L. “Emilius ; Czsio Fabius. The Aqui 
The two first consuls chosen about the mid-jand Volsci defeated. 
die of June, A. U. C..244, were L. Jun. Bru-| 271. M. Fabius; L. Valerius. : 
tus, and L. Targ. Collatinus. Collatinus re-| 272. Q. Fabius 2; C. Julius. War with the 
tired from Rome as being of the family of the| Aqui. 
Tarquins, and Pub. Valerius was chosen in| 273. Czsio Fabius 2; Sp. Furius. War 
his room. When Brutus was killed in battle, continued with the Aqui and Veientes. 
Sp. Lucretius was elected to succeed him ;| ~ 274. M. Fabius 2; Cn. Manlius. Victory 
and after the death of Lucretius, Marcus Ho-|over the Hernici. 
ratius was chosen for the rest of the year with| 275. Czso FabiusS; A. Virginius. The 
Valerius Publicola. ‘The first consulship last-|march of the Fabii to the river Cremera. 
ed about 16 months, during which the Romans} 276. L. AXmilius 3; C. Servilius. The ways 
fought against the Tarquins, and the capitol|continued against the neighbouring states. 
was dedicated. 277. C. Horatius; "T. Menenius. The de- 
A. U. C. 246. Pub. Valerius Publicola 2,\feat and death of the 200 Fabii. 
Tit. Lucretius. Porsenna supported the} 278. Sp. Servilius; Aul. Virginius. Mene- 
claims of Tarquin. The nobie actions of Co-|nius brought to his trial for the defeat of the 
cles, Scevola, and Cleelia. armies under him. 3 
247. P. Lucretius, or M. Horatius; P. Va-| 279. C. Nautius; P. Valerius. 
ler. Publicola 3; The vain efforts of Porsen-| 280. L. Furius; C. Manlius. A truce of 
na continued. é‘ 40 years granted to the Veientes. 
248. Sp. Lartius; T. Herminius. Victo-} 281. L. milius 3; Virginius or Vopiscus 
ries obtained over the Sabines. 
249. M. Valerius; P. Postumius. Wars|his bed for his seditions. 
with the Sabines continued. ; 282. L. Pinarius; P. Furius. 
250. P. Valerius 4; T. Lucretius 2. 
251. Agrippa Menenius; P. Postumius 2./man army suffered themselves to be defeated 
The death of Publicola. by the Volsci,on account. of their hatred to 
_ 252, Opiter Virginius; Sp. Cassius, Sa-/Appius, while his colleague is boldly and 
bine war. cheerfully obeyed against the /Equi: = 
253. Postumius Cominius: T. Lartius. A} 284, L. Valerius 2; Tib. Amilius. Appi- 
conspiracy of slaves at Rome. us is cited to take his trial before the people, 
254, Serv. Sulpicius; Marcus Tullius. and dies before the day of trial. 
_ 255, P. Veturius Geminus: T. Mbutius} 285. T, Numicius Priscus; A. Virginius. — 
Elva. : 286. T. Quintius 2; Q. Servilins.. 
256, T. Lartius2; L.Clelius, Warwith} 287. Tib. A.milius 2;.Q. Fabius. 
the Latins. 288. Q. Servilius 2; Sp. Postumius. 
- 257. A. Sempronius Atratinus; M. Mi-|} 289. Q. Fabius 2; T. Quintius 3. Inthe 
nucius. Census made this year, which was the ninth, 
258. Aulus Postumius; Tit. Virginius.|there were found 124,214 citizens in Rome, — 
The battle of Regillz.” ! 290. Aul. Postumius ; Sp. Furius. a 
259. Ap. Claudius; P. Servilius: War} 291. L, Abutius; P. Servilius. A plague 
with the Volsei. | at Rome. : 
260. A. Virginius;’T’. Veturius. The dis-} 292. T. Lucretius Tricipitious 7 T. Veturi- 
satisfied commons retired to Mons Sacer, us Geminus, 
261. Postumius Cominius 2 ; Sp. Cassius 2.} 293. P. Volumnius ; Serv. Sulpitius. Dread- 
A reconciliation between the senate and peo-|ful prodigies at- Rome, and seditions. 
ple, and the election of the tribunes. 294, C. Claudius; P. Valerius 2. A Sabine 
262. T.Geganius; P.Minucius. A faminejseizes the capitol, and is defeated and killed, 
at Rome. Yeh AS EY Valerius is killed in an engagement, and Cin- 
263. M, Minucius 2d; Aul. Sempronius 2.\cinnatus is taken from the plough and made 
"The haughty behaviour of Coriojanus to thejdictator ; he quelled the dissensions at Rome 
populace, ss ' fand returned to his farm. 
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283. Ap. Claudius; T. Quintius. The Ro- 
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. 295. Q. Fabius 3; L. Cornelius. ‘Thecen-}. 321. M. Fabius Vibulanus; M. Fossius; 1 
sus made; the Romans amount to 132,049. |Sergius Fidenas. Military tribunes. re 

296, L. Minucius; C, Nautius 2. Minuci-} 392. L.Pinarius Mamercus ; L. FuriusMe 
us is besieged in his camp by the Aqui; and/dullinus; Sp. Postumius Albus. Military tri- 
Cincinnatus, being elected dictator, delivers/bunes. ar Jie 
him, obtains a victory, and lays down his} $23. T. Quintius Cincinnatus; C. Julius 
power 16 days after his election. Manto; consuls. A victory over the Veien- 

297. Q. Minucius ; C. Horatius. War with|tes and Fidenates by the dictator Posthumius. 
the AEquiand Sabines. Tentribunes elected} 394, C. Papirius Crassus; L. Julius. 


¥ 


instead of five, 325. L. Sergius Fidenas 2; Host. Lucret. 
298. M. Valerius; Sp. Virginius. Tricipitinus. 
299. T. Romilius; C. Veturius. 326. A. Cornelius. Cossus; T. Quintius 
300. Sp. Tarpeius; A. Aterius. Pennus 2: 
801. P. Curiatius; Sex. Quintilius.  - $27. Servilius Ahala; L. Papirius Mugilla- 


302. C. Menenius ; P. Cestius Capitolinus.!nus 2. . 
The Decemvirs reduce the laws into twelve} 328. T. Quintius Pennus: C. Furius; M. 
tables. — Posthumius; A. Corn. Cossus, Military tri- 
303. Ap. Claudius ; T.Genutius; P. Ces-|bunes, all of patrician families. Victory over 
tius, &c. The Decemvirs assume the reins of|the Veientes. a 
government, and preside with consular power.} 329. A. Sempronius Atratinus; L. Quinti- 
304 and 305. Ap, Claudius; Q. Fabius Vi-ius Cincinnatus; L. Furius Medullinus; L.. 
bulanus ; M. Cornelius, &c.’ The Decemvirs! Horat Barbatus. 
continued. They act withviolence. Appius} 330. A. Claudius Crassus, &c. Military 
endeavours to take possession of Virginia,|tribunes. 
who is killed by her father. The Decemvirs} 331, C. Sempronius Atratinus ; Q. Fabius 
abolished. Valerius Potitus. and M. Horati-|Vibulanus. Consuls who gave much dissatis- 
us Barbatus are created consuls for the rest! faction to the people, 
af the year. Appius is summoned to take his} 332. L. Manlius Capitolinus, &c. Military 
trial. He dies in prison, and the rest of theltribunes. 


Decemvirs are banished. . 333, Numerius: Fabius Vibulanus; T. @. 
306. Lart. Herminius; T. Virginius. — Capitolinus. : 
307. M. Geganius Macerinus ; C. Julius.| 334. L. Q. Cincinnatus 3; L. Furius Me- 
Domestic troubles. dullinus 2; M Manlius; A.. Sempronius 


308. T. Quintius Capitolinus 4; Agrippal Atratinus. Military tribunes. 
Furius.. The Aqui and Volsci come near to} 335. A. Menenius Lanatus, &c, Military 
the gates of Rome and are defeated. tribunes. 


309. M. Genucius: C. Curtius. A law] 336. L. Sergius Fidenas; M. Papirius Mu 


‘passed to permit the patrician and plebeian/¢illanus; C. Servilius. 


families to intermarry. 337. A. Menenius Lanatus 2, &c. 

310. Military tribunes are chosen instead of} 338. A.Sempronius Atratinus 3, &c. 
consuls. The plebeians admitted among them.| 339. P. Cornelius Cossus, &c. jie 
The first were A. Sempronius; L, Atilius;} 340. Cn. Corn.\Cossus, &c. Oneofthe mi- 
T. Clelius. ‘hey abdicated three months|litary tribunes stoned to death by t he army. 
after their election, and consuls were again} 341. M. Corn. Cossus; L. Furius Medulli- 
chosen, L. Papirius Mugillanus ; LL. Sempro-|nus,. Consuls. . Domestic seditions. 
nius Atratinus. 342. Q. Fabius Ambustus; C. Furius: Pa- 
311. M. Geganius Macerinus 2; T. Quinti |e¢jlus. i 


‘us Capitolinus 5. ‘The censorship instituted.) 343, M. Papirius Atratinus; C. Nautius 
312. M. Fabius Vibulanus ; Postumius /Z-|Rutilus. ‘ 


butius Cornicen, i 344. Mamercus /Emilius ; C. Valerius Po- 
313, C. Farius Pacilus ; M. Papirius Cras-|titus, 
SUBsRee TN 345. Cn. Corn. Cossus; L. Furius Medulli- 


314. P. Geganius Macerinus ; L. Menenius|nus 2. Plebeians for the first time quzstors. 
Lanatus. A famine at Rome. Melius at-] 346..C. Julius, &c. Military tribunes. 
tempts to make himself king. 347. L. Furius Medullinus, &c. Military 

$15. T. Quintius Capitolinus 6 ; Agrippaitribunes. ut 
Menenius Lanatus. 348. P.and Cn, Cornelii Cossi, &c. Military 
316. Mamercus Aimilius ; T. Quintus ; L.|tribunes. ‘Fhis year the Roman soldiers first 
Julius, Military tribunes, received pay. vy 
317, M. Geganius Macerinus; Sergius Fi-| 349. T. Quintius Capitolinus, &c, Military 


_ denas, Tolumnius, king of the Veientes, killed|tribunes, The siege of Veiibegun. 


_ by Cossus, who takes the second royal spoils| 350. C. Valerius Potitus, &c.. Military tri- 


~ called Opima. bunes. e ary 
318. M. Cornelius Maluginensis; L. Papi-| 351. Manlius AEmilius Mamercinus, &c. 
rius Crassus. The Roman cavalry begin to receive pay: 
319. C. Julius ; L. Virginius. 352. C. Servilius Ahala, &c. A defeat at 


» $20. C. Julius 2; L. Virginius 2. The du-|Veii, occasioned by a quarrel between two of, 
ration of the Censorship. linnited. to 18 months.|the military tribunes. aah : 
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353. L. Valerius Potitus 4; M. Furius Ca-|this year was sole dictatoi, without consuls gr 
millus 2, &c. A military tribune chosen from|tribunes. 4 


among the plebeians. | 387. A. Cornelius Cossus ; L. Vetur. Cras+ 
$54, P. Licinius Calvus, &c. --. Isus, &c. The Gauls defeated by Camillus, 
355. M. Veturius, &c. _ |Qne of the consuls for the future to be elected 
856. L. Valerius Potitus 5 ; M. Furius Ca-|from among the plebeians. 

millus 3, &c. ‘ 388. L. Aimilius, patrician ; L. Sextius, 
357. L. Julius Julus, &c. plebeian ; consuls. The offices of praetor and 


‘358. P. Licinius, &c. Camillus declared Curule Aidile, granted to the senate by the 
dictator. The city of Veii taken by means|people. m 


of a mine. Camillus obtains a triumph. 389, L. Genucius ; Q.Servilius. Camillus 
359. P.. Corn. Cossus, &c. The people|died. 

wished to remove to Veii. 390. Sulpitius Pzticus ; C. Licinius Stolo, 
360. M. Furius Camillus, &c. Falsicisur-| 391. Cn. Genucius'; L. A. milius. 

rendered to the Romans. 392. Q. Serv. Ahala 23: L. Genucius 2. 


361. L. Lucret. Flaccus ; Servius Sulpi-|Curtius devotes himself to the Di manes. 
cius Camerinus, consuls, after Rome had} 393. C..Sulpicius 2; C. Licinius 2:, Man- 
been governed by military tribunes for 15/lius conquers a Gaul in single battle. 
successive years. Camillus strongly opposes} 394. C. Petilius Balbus; M. Fabius Am- 


the removing to Veii, and it is rejected. bustus, 
362. L. Valerius Potitus ; M. Manlius. One| | 395. M. Popilius Lenas ; C. Manlius 2. 
of the censors dies, 396. C. Fabius; C. Plautius. Gauls de- 


363. L. Lucretius, &c.. Military tribunes.|feated. 
A strange voice heard, which fortold the ap-| 397. C. Marcius; Cn. Manlius 2. 
proach of the Gauls.Camillus goes into banish-|_ 398. M. Fabius Ambustus 2 ; M. Popilius 
ment to Ardea. The Gauls besiege Clusium,}Lenas 2. A dictator elected from the plebei- 
and soon after march towards Rome. ans for the first time. gd 

$64. Three Fabii military tribunes. The] 399. C. Sulpicius Peticus 3; M. Valerius 
Romans defeated at Allia by the Gauls. The} Poplicola 2 ; both of patrician families. 
Gauls enter Rome, and set it on fire. Camil-} 400. M. Fabius Ambustus 3; T. Quintius. 
lus declared dictator by the senate, who had] 401. C. Sulpicius Peticus4; M. Valerius 
retired into the capitol. ‘The geese save the|Poplicola 3. 
capitol, and Camillus suddenly comes and} 402. M. Valerius Poplicola4 ; C. Marcius 
defeats the Gauls. . Rutilus. 

365. L. Valerius Poplicola 3; L. Virginius,} 403. Q. Sulpicius Pxticus 5; T. Q. Pennus: 
&c. Camillus declared dictator, defeats the} A censor elected for the first time from the 


Volsci, ui, and Tuscans. lebeians. : 
366. T. Q. Cincinnatus ; Q. Servilius Fide-| 404. M. Popilius Lenas 3 ; L. Corn. Scipio. 
nas ; L. Julius Julius. 405. L. Furius Camillus ; Ap. Clandius 


367. L. Papirius ; Cn. Sergius ; L. 4Emi-|Crassus. Valerius, surnamed Corvus, after 
lius, &c. conquering a Gaul. ‘ 
368. M. Furius Camillus, &c. 406, M. Valer. Corvus ; M. Popilius Le- 
369. A. Manlius ; P. Cornelius, &c. The|nas 4. Corvus was elected at 23 years of age, 
Volsci defeated. Manlius aims at royalty. |against the standing law. . A treaty of amity 
370. Ser. Corn. Maluginensis ; P. Valerius|concluded with Carthage. ' 
Potitus; M. Furius Camillus. Manlius is} 407. T. Manlius Torquatus; C. Plautius. 
condemned and thrown down the Tarpeian| 408. M. Valerius Corvus 2; C. Petil- 
rock, ; ius. 
$71. L. Valerius ; A. Manlius ; Ser. Sul-|| 409. M. Fabius Dorso ; Ser. Sulpicius Ca- 


= 


picius, &c. merinus. det 
372. Sp. and L. Papirii, &c. . 410. C. Marcius Rutilus; T. Manlius Tor- 
373. M. Furius Camillus ; L. Furius, &c. |quatus, : 
374. L. and P, Valerii. 411, M. Valerius Corvus 3.; A. Corn. Cos- 
375. C. Manlius, &c. sus. ‘The Romans begin to make war against 
376. Sp. Furius, &c, the Samnites, at the request of the Campani- 
377. L. Znilius, &c. ans. They obtain a victory. 


378.) For five years anarchy at Rome. No] 412. C. Marcius Rutilus 4; Q. Servilius, 
379. | consuls or military tribunes elected,| 413. C, Plautius; L.A milius Mamercinus. 
380. } but only for that time, L. Sextinus;| 414. T. Manlius Torquatus 3; P. Decius 
381. | C. Licinius Calvus Stolo, tribunes of/Mus. ‘The victories of Alexander the Great 
382.) the people. ’ in Asia. Manlius put his son to death for 
383, L. Furius, &c. A fighting against his order. Decius devotes 
384. Q. Servilius ; ©. Veturius, &c. Ten|himself for the army, which obtamsa great 
magistrates are chosen to take care of the Si-|victory over the Latins. —_ i 
bylline books. 3} 415. T. ASmilius Mamercinus ; Q. Pi b'ilius 
385. L. Q. Capitolinus; : rvilius,} Philo. ‘ . 
c. _ “ Se See 416. L. Furius Camillus ; €. Menius, The 
$36. According to some writers, Camillus|Latins conquered, ae 
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417, C. Sulpicius Longus ; P. ABlius Petus.f 454. M. Valerius Corvus ; Q.' A pales. 
The pretorship granted toa plebeian. The priesthood made common to the pie” 


418. L« Papirius Crassus ; CesoDuilius. |beians. 
419. M. Valerius Corvus 5 M. Atilius Re-} 455. M. Fulviu Petinus ; T. Manlins Tor- 


~ gulus. - quatus. a: 

420. T. Vetertus’s 3 Sp: Posthumius. 456. L. Cobnietins Scipio ; Cn. Fulvius.’ 

421, L. Papirius Corsor; C. Petilius Libo.| 457. Q. Fabius Maximus 4; P. bpm 

422. A. Cornelius 2 ; Cn. Domitius. Mus. 3. Wars against the Samnites. 

423. M. Caudius Marcellus ; ; C. Valerius} 458. L. Volumnius 2; Ap. Claudius 2. Con- 
Potitus. ” ‘|quest over the Etrurians and Samnites. 

424. Li Papirius Crassus; C.Plautius Ven-} 459, Q. Fabius 5 ; P. Decius 4. Decius de- - 
no. votes himself ina battle: against the Samnites 

426, L. Aimilins Mamercinus 2; C. Plau- and the Gauls, and the Romans obtain a vice 
tius. tor 

Am P. Plautius Proculus ; P. Corn. Sca- 460. L. Postumius Megellus ; M. Attilius 

Regulus, 

oy 427. he Corn. Lentulus ; Q. Publilius Phi- dol. L. Papirius Cursor; Sp. Carvitius, 
lo 2. > Victories over the Samnites, 


428. C. Patilius ; L. Papirius Mugillanus.| 462, Q. Fabius Gurges; D. Jun. Bratus 
429, L. Furius Camillus 2; D. Jun. Brutus|Sceva. | Vetory over the Samnites. “ 
Sceva. The dictator Papirius Cursor is for} 463. L.Posthumius 3; C. Jun. Brutus. Es- 
putting to death Fabius, his master of horse,|capalus brought to Rome in the form of a ser- 
because he fought i in his absence, and obtain- pent from Epidaurus. 
edafamous victory. He pardons him. 464. P. Corn. Rufinus ; M. Curius Denta- 
430. According tosome authors, there were|tus.. 
no consuls elected this year, but only a dicta-}’ 465. M. Valerius Corvus; Q. Czdicius 


_. tor, L.. Papirius Cursor. Noctua. 
431. L. Sulpicius Longus1;Q. Aulius Cer-} 466. Q. Marcius Tremulus ; P. Corn. Ar- 
retanus. _ vina. 
432. Q. Fabius; L. Fulvius. 467. M. Claudius Marcellus; Cc Navieiiés 


433. T. Veterius Calvinus 2; Sp. Postumi-| 468. M. Valerius Potitus ; C. Ailius Petus. 
us Albinus 2. C, Pontius, the Samnite, takes} 469. C. Claudius Cznina ; M. A2milius Le- 
ee Roman consuls in an ambuscade at Caudi- en 

470. C. Servilius Tucca ; Cacilius Metel- 
baer L. Papirius Cursor 2; Q. Publiliusjlus. War with the Senones. 
Philo. 471. P. Corn. Dolabella ; C. Domitius Cal- 
(435.1. Papirius Cursor 3 ; Q. Aulius Cer-|vinus. ‘The Senones defeated. 


 yetanus 2. 472. Q. FEmilius; C. Fabricus. War with 
436. M. Fossius Flaccinator ; L. Plautius}Tarentum. t 
Venno. 473. L.-Aimilius Barbula ; Q. Marcius, 

437. C. Te Babulcus ; L.. Ai milius Bar- Pyrrhus comes to assist Tarentum. 
bula. 474, P. Valerius. Levinus ; Vib. Corun- 
438. Sp. Nautius ; M. Popilius. canus. Pyrrhus conquers the consul Lxvi- 
439. L. Papirius 4 ; Q. Publilius 4, : nus, and, though victorious, sues for peace, 
440. M. Petilius 3 C. Sulpicius. which is refused by the Roman senate. | The 
44}. L. Papirius Cursor 5; C. Jun. Bubul-jcensus was made, and 272,222 citizens were 

cus 2. found. 


A42. M. Valerius ; P. Decius. The censor} 475, P. Sulpicius Saverrio; P. Decitis Mus, 
Appius makes the ‘Appian way and acque-|A battle with Pyrrhus, 


ducts. The family of the Potitii extinct. 476, C. Fabricius Luscinus 2; Qy ZEmilivs 
443. C. Jun. Bubulcus 3; Q. Aimilius Bar-|Papus 2.. Pyrrhus goes to Sicily. - -The treaty 
bula2. between Rome and Carthage renewed. 
444, Q. Fabius 2; C. Martius Rutilus. 477. P. Corn. Rufinus; C. Jun. Brutus, 


445. According to some authors, there|/Crotona and Locritakem — 
were noconsuls elected this year, but only a} 478. Q. Fabius Maximus pixbet Ase: 


dictator, L. Papirius Cursor. . |Genucius Clepsina. ole returns from 
446. Q. Fabius 3; P. Decius 2. Sicily to Italy, 
447, Appius Claudius ; L. Volumnius. 479. M. Curius Dentatus. 2; L. Com 
448. P. Corn. Arvina; :Q. Marcius Tremu-|Lentulus. Pyrrhus finally: defeated by C 

lus. - ~ [rius, 
449. L. Postumius ; ‘D, Minucius. 480. M. Curius Dentatus 3 ; Ser. Corn, 
450. P. Sulpicius "Saverio ; Sempronius}Merenda, 

Sophus. The Aiqui conquered. MA 481, C. Fabius Dorso; C. Claudius Cani- 
451. L. Genucius ; Ser. Cornelius. na 2. An embassy from Philadelphus to con- 
452. M. Livius ; M. /Emilius. clude an alliance with the Romans. 


453. Q, Fabius Maximus Rullianus; M.| 482. L. Papirius Cursor 2 ; Sp. Carvilius 2 2 
Wal. Corvus ; not consuls, but dictators, ac-|Tarentum surrenders. ven 
cording to some authors. 483, L. Genucius ;.C, Quintins. 
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484, C. Genucius ; Cn: Cornelius. . _.. |The Romans defeated in a naval battle. The 
485. Q. Ogulinus Gallus; C. Fabius Pic-/Roman fleet lost in a storm. seats 
tor. Silver money coined at Rome for the] -506. C. Aurelius Cotta 2; P.Servilius Ge- 


first time. ; »|minus-2. _ : rts 
486. P. Sempronius Sophus;:Ap Claudius} 507. L. Cecilius Metellus 3; Num. Fabius 
Crassus. ~ {Buteo. The number of the citizens 232,222. 
487, M. Atilius Regulus; L, Julius Libo.} 508, M. Otacilius Crassus ; M. Fabius Li- 
[taly enjoys peace universally. cinus. ; 
488. Numerius Fabius ; D. Junius: 509. M. Fabius Buteo; C. Attilius Bal- 


-489. Q. Fabius Gurges ; L. Mamilius Vi-|bus. 
tulus. The number of the qzstors doubled) 510. A. Manlius Torquatus 2; C. Sempro- 
to eight, nius Blesus. 

490. Ap. Claudius Caudex; M. Fulvius,|. 511, C. Fundanits Fundulus ; C. Sulpicius 
Flaccus. The Romans aid the Mamertines,|Gallus. A fleet built by individuals at Rome. 
which occasions the first Punic war. Appius} 512. C, Lutatixvs Catulus ; A-» Posthumius 
defeats the Carthaginians in Sicily. The}Albmus The Carthaginian fleet defeated 
combats of gladiators first instituted. near the Island AXgates. Peace made between 

491, M. Valerius Maximus; M.-Otacilius}Rome and Carthage. The. Carthaginians 
Crassus. Alliance between Romevand Hierojevacuate Sicily. q 
king of Syracuse. A sun-dial first put up at} 513, Q. Lutatius Cerco; A. Manlius Atti- 
Rome, brought from Catana. cus. Sicily is madé a Roman province. The 

492. L,. Posthumius Gemellus ; Q: Mami-|39th census taken. The citizens amount to 
lius Vitulus. The siege and taking of Agri-| 260,000. 
gentum. he total defeat of the Carthagi-} 514 C. Claudius Centho; M. Sempronius 


nians. _. | Tuditanus. ’ 
493. L.. Valerius Flaccus; T. Otacilius) 515, C. Mamilius Turinus ; Q. * Valerius 
Crassus. Falto. 


494. Cn. Corn. Scipio Asina; C. Duilius.| 516. T. Sempronius Gracchus; P. Vale- 
In two months the Romans build and equip ajrius Falto. The Carthaginians give up Sar; 
fleet of 120 gallies. The naval victory and|dinia to Rome. ; 
tripmph of Duilius. 517. L. Corn. Lentulus Caudinus ; Q. Ful- 

495. L. Corn. Scipio; C. Aquilius Florus.|vius Flaccus. The Romans offer Ptolemy 
Expedition against Sardinia and Corsica. Evergetes assistance against Antiochus The- 

496. A. Attilius Calatinus; C. Sulpicius)os. 

Paterculus. The Carthaginians defeated in} 518. P. Corn. Lentulus Caudinus; Licinius 
a naval battle. Varus. , Revolt of Corsica and Sardinia. 

497. C. Attilius Regulus ; Cn. Corn. Bla-} 519. C. Attilius Bulbus 2; IT. Manlius Tor- 
sio. uatus. The temple of Janus shut for the 
498. L. Manlius Vulso; Q. Czdicius. At|first time since the reign of Numa about 440 ~ 
the death of Cedicius, Matilius Regulus 2,/years. An universal-peace at Rome. 
was elected forthe rest of the year. “The fa-|" 520. L, Posthumius Albinus ; Sp. Carvilius 
mous battle of Ecnoma.. The victorious con-} Maximus. 
suls land in Africa. 521. Q. Babius Maximus Verrucosus; M. 

499. Serv. Fulvius Pztinus Nobilior ; M.|Pompouius Matho, Differences and jealousy 
&milius Pauius. Regulus, after many victo-}between Rome and Carthage. es 
ries in Africa, is defeated, and taken prisoner| 522 M. A&milius Lepidus; M: Publicius 
by Xanthippius. Agrigentum retaken by the] Malleolus. 

Carthaginians. 523. M. Pomponius Matho 2; C. Papirius 
500. Cn. Corn. Scipio Asina 2; A. Atti-| Maso. ‘The first divorce known at Rome: 
lius Calatinus 2. Panormus taken by the Ro-|/ 524. M, Aimilius Barbula; M. Junius 

mans. Pera. War with the lilyrians. © 

501. Cn. Servilius Capio; C.Sempronius} 525, L. Postumius Albinus 2; Cn. Fulvius 
Blesus. The Romans, discouraged by ship-|Centumalus. . The building of new Car- 
wrecks, renounce the sovereignty of the seas.|thage. A 

502. C. Aurelius Cotta ; P. Servilius Gemi-| 526. Sp. Carvilius Maximus 2; Q. Fabius 
nus. Citizens capable to bear arms, amount-| Maximus. " 
ed to 297,797. 527. P. Valerius Flaccus ; M. Attilius Re- 

503. L. Cecilius Metellus 2; C. Furius Pa-|eulus. ‘Two new pretors added to the other 
cilus. The Romans begin to recover their] pretors. . 
power by sea, 528. M. Valerius Messala; L. Apulius 

504. C, Attilius Regulus 2 ; L. Manlius Vol-|Fullo. Italy invaded by the Gauls. The Ro- 
so 2. The Carthaginians defeated near Pa-|mans could now lead into the field of battle 
normus in Sicily. One hundred and forty-two]770,000 men. 
elephants taken and sent to Rome. Regulus} 529, L.démilius Papus; C. Attilius Regu- 
advises the Romans not to exchange prison-|lus. The Gauls defeat the Romans near Clu- — 
ers. He is pat to death in the most excruci-|sium. The Romans obtain a victory near Te-_ 
ating torments. lamon. 

505, P. Clodius Pulchers; L. Jun. Pullus.! 530. 'T. Manlius Torquatus 2; Q. Fulvias 
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Flaccus 2. The Boii, part of the Gauls, sur} 548. L. Veturius; Q. Cxcilius. Scipio 
render. & neh ots ¢ obtains a victory over Asdrubal the, son of 

§31.,C. Flaminius ; P. Furius Philus. Gisgo, in Spain. Masinissa sides with the Ro- 

§32, M. Claudius Marcellus; Cn. Corn.|mans. » ae & hn 
Scipio Calvus... A new war with the Gauls.| 549. P. Cornelius Scipio ; _P. Licinius 
Marcellus gains the spoils called ofiima. Crassus. Scipio is empowered to invade 

533. P. Cornelius; M. Minucius Rufus.| Africa, ‘ 
Annibal takes the command of the Carthagi-} 550. M. Cornelius Cethegus ; P. Sempro- 


nian armies in Spain. nius Tuditanus. Scipio lands in Africa. 
534. L. Veturius ; C. Lutatius. The Via}The census taken, and 215,000 heads of fami- 

Flaminia built. lies found in Rome. — i 
535. M. Livius Salinator; L. Emilius Pau-| 551. Cn. Servilius Cepio; C. Servilius Ge- 

lus.. War with Ilyricum. minus. Scipio spreads general consternation 


536. P. Cornelius Scipio; T. Semproniusjin Africa. Annibal is recalled from Italy by 
Longus. Siege of Saguntum, by Annibal./the Carthaginian senate. ~ ; 

The cause of the second Punic war. Anni-| 552. M. Servilius ; Ti. Claudius. _Annibal 
bal marches towards Italy, and crosses the|and Scipio come to a parley ; they prepare for 
Alps. The Carthaginian fleet defeated near|battle, Annibal is defeated at Zama. Scipio 
Sicily. Sempronius defeated near Trebia, by|prepares to besiege Carthage. ae 
Annibal. 553. Cn. Corn. Lentulus ; P. Aflius Petus. 
- 537. Cn Servilius; C. Flaminius 2. A fa |Peace granted to the Carthaginians. Scipio 
mous battle near the lake Thrasymenus.|triumphs. 

Fabius is appointed dictator. Success of Cn.} 554. P. Sulpicius Galba2;. C. Aurelius 
Scipio in Spain. Cotta. War with the Macedonians. 

538. C. Terentius Varro; L. Amilius} 555. L. Corn. Lentulus; P. Villius Tapu- 
Paulus 2. The famous battle of Cannez. An-{lus. The Macedonian war continued: 
nibal marches to Capua. Marcellus beats} 556. Sex. AElius Petus ; T. Qnintius Fla- 
Annibal near Nola. Asdrubal begins his|minius, Philip defeated by Quintius. 
march towards Italy. but his army is totally} $57. C. Corn.Cethegus ; Q. Minucius Ru- 
defeated by the Scipios. fus. Philip is defeated. Quintius grants him 

539. Ti. Sempronius Gracchus ; Q. Fa-|peace. 
bius Maximus 2. Philip of Macedonia enters} 558. L. Furius Purpureo; M. Claudius 
into an alliance with Annibal. Sardinia re-|Marcellus. The independence of Greece 
volts, and is reconquered by Manlius. The]proclaimed by Flamininus, at the Isthmian 
Carthaginians twice beaten in Spain by Scipio.]games. 
| 540. Q. Fabius Maximus 3; M. Claudius} 5*9. L. Valerius Flaccus; M. Poreius 
Marcellus 2. Marcellus besieges Syracuse by|Cato. Quintius regulates the affairs of 
sea and land. Greece. Cato’s victories in Spain, and tri- 

541. Q. Fabius Maximus 4; T. Sempro-|umph. The Romans demand Annibal from 
nius Gracchus 3. The siege of Syracuse}the Carthaginians. ‘tt Pe 
continned. 560. P. Corn. Scipio Africanus 2; T. Sem- 
* 542, Q. Fulvius Flaccus; Ap. Claudius}pronius Longus. Annibal flies to Antio- 
Pulcher. Syracuse taken and plundered.|chus. fine 
Sicily made a Roman province. Tarentum| 4561. L. Cornelius Merula; Q. Minucius 
treacherously delivered to Annibal. Thetwo}Thermus. Antiochus prepares to make war 
Scipios conquered. in Spain. against Rome, and Annibal endeavours. in 

$43. Cn. Fulvius Centumalus ; P.Sulpicius}vain to stir up the Carthaginians to take up 
Galba.’ Capua besieged and taken by thelarms. 
Romans. P. Scipio sent to Spain with procon-} 562. Q. Quintius Flamininus ; Cn. Domi- 
sular power. tius. The Greeks call Antiochus to deliver 

544, M. Claudius Marcellus 4; M. Vale-|them. 
rius Levinus 2. The Carthaginians driven} 563. P.Corn. Scipio Nasica ; Manlius Aci- 
from Sicily. Carthagena taken by young Sci-|lius Glabrio. The success of Acilius in 
pio. Greece against Antiochus. 

545. Q. Fabius Maximus 5; Q. Fulvius} 564. L. Corn. Scipio; C. Lelius. The 
Flaccus 4. Annibal deteated by Marcellus.|fleet of Antiochus under Annibal defeated 
Fabius takes Tarentum. Asdrubal defeated|by the Romans. Antiochus defeated by Sci- 
by Scipio. pio. 

546, M. Claudius Viarcellus 5 ; T. Quin-] 565. M. Fulvius Nobilior ; Cn. Manlius 
tius Crispinus.. Marcellus killed in an am-|Vulso. War with the Gallogrecians. 
buscade by Annibal. The Carthaginian fleet} 566. M. Valerius Messala ; C. Livius Sali- 
defeated. : nator. Antiochus dies. rey 
+ $47. M. Claudius Nero ; M. Livius 2. As-]) 567. M. Emilius Lepidus ; C. Flaminius. 
drubal passes the Alps. Nero obtains some|/The Ligurians reduced. ' Ae SOS 
advantage over Annibal. The two consuls} 568. Sp. Postumius Albinus; Q. Marcius 
defeat Asdrubal, who is killed, and his head|Philippus. The Bacchanalia abolished at 
- thrown into Annibal’s camp. ‘The Romans|Rome. SOS cert - 
make war against gone a fe 569. Ap. Claudius Pulcher ; M. Sempro- 
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nius Tuditanus. Victories in Spain and W * 60k. Q,_Fulvius Nobilior ; Ty Annius 
guria. si Ole decus The false Philip. Wars in Spain. 
570. P. Claudius Pulcher; L. Porcius Lit|| |, 602. M., Claudius Marcellus 3; L. Vale- 
cinius. Philip of Macedon sends his ‘son De-jrius Flaceus. 
metrius to Rome. 603. Ly 'Licinius Lucullus; A. Posthumius 
571. M. Claudius Marcellus; Q. Pabits Albinus. 
Labeo. Death of Annibal, Scipio, and Philo- 604. T. Quintius Flamininus; M. Acilius 
pemen. Gauls invade Italy. Balbus. War between the Carthaginians 
572. M. Bebius Tamphilus ; L. _Zmilius|and Masinissa. 
Paulus. Death of Philip. 605. L. Marcius Censorinus; M. Manil- 
573. P. Cornelius Cethegus 3 M. Bebiusjlius Nepos. The Romans declare war 
Tamphilus. Expeditions against Liguria.jagainst Carthage. The Carthaginians wish 
The first gilt statue raised at Rome. to accept the hard conditions which are im- 
574, A. Postumius Albinus Luscus;C Cal-|posed upon them ; but the Romans say that 
purnius Piso. Celtiberians defeated. Carthage must be destroyed. 
575. Q. Fulvius Flaccus ; L. Manlius Aci-| 606. Sp. Posthumius Albinus; L. Calpur- 
dinus. Alliance renewed with Perseus the/nius Piso, Carthage besieged. 
son of nyt 607 P. Corn. Scipio; C. Livius Drusus, 
576. M. Junius Brutus ; A. Manlius Vulso.|The siege of Carthage continued with vigour 
577. C. Claudius Pulcher ; T. Sempronius|by Scipio. 


Gracchus. The Istrians defeated, 608. Cn. Cornelius Lentulus; L. Mum- 
578, Cn. Corn. Scipio Hispalus ; Q. Petillius)mius. Carthage surrenders, and isdestroyed, 
Spurinus. Mummius takes and burns Corinth. 


579. P. Mucius ; M,. /Emilius Lepidus 2. 609. Q. Fabius A‘ milianus; L. "Hostillus 
580. Sp. Postumius Albinus ; Q. Mucius|Mancinius. 


Scevola. 610. Ser, Sulpicius Galba; L. Aurelius 
581. L. Postumius Albinus ; M. Popilius}Cotta. 

Lenas. 611. Ap, Claudius Pulcher ; qa” Czcilius 
582. C. Popilius Lenas ; P. Elius Ligur.|Metellus Macedonicus. War. against the 


War declared against Perseus. Celtiberians. 
583. P. Licinius Crassus ;C. Cassius Longi-| 612. L. Metellus Calvus; Q. Fabius Max- 
nus. Perseus gains some advantage over the Ee Serv ilianus. 


Romans. 3. Q. Pompeius ; C. Servilius Czpio. 
584. A. Hostilius Mancinus ; A. Atilius ae C. Lzlius Sapiens; Q. Servilius Cz- 
Serranus. pio. . The wars with Viriatus. 


585. Q. Marcius Philippus 2; Cn. Servilins ea M. Popilius Lanas; Cn. Calpurnius 
Cepio. The campaign in Macedonia. 

586, L.. Zmilius Paulus 2 ; C. Licinius Cras- "616. P. Corn. Scipio Nasica; D. Junius 
sus. Perseus is defeated and taken prisoner|Brutus. he two consuls imprisoned by the. 
by Paulus. tribunes. 

587. Q. Alius Petus ; M. Junius Pennus. | 617. M. /Emilius Lepidus; C. Hostilius 

588. M. Claudius Marcellus ; C. Sulpicius|Mancinus. Wars against Numantia. 


Galba. 618. P. Furius Philus; Sex. Atilius Serra- 
589. Cn. Octavius Nepos; T. Manlius/nus. 
Torquatus. 619. Ser. Fulvius Flaccus ; Q. Calpurnius 


con Aulus Manlius Torquatus; Q, Cassius} Piso..- 
620. P. Corn. Scipio 2 ; C. Fulvius Flaccus. 
591. i Tib. Sempronius Gracchus ; M.Juven-| 621. P. ‘Mucius Scevola; L. Calpurnius 
cius Phalna. Piso Frugi. Numavtia surrenders to Scipio, 
592. P. Corn. Scipio Narsica; C. Marcius|and is entirely demolished. ‘he seditions of 
Figulus. Demetrius flies from Rome, and is|Ti. Gracchus at Rome. 


made king of Syria. 9 P. Popilius Lenas; P. Rupilus. 
ate - Valerius Messala; C. panel. . P. Licinius Crassus ; L. Valerius Flac- 
rabo, - 
594, L. Anicius Gallus ; M. Corn. Cethe-| ver C.. Claudius Pulcher; M. Perpennia; 
gus. In the census are found 313,823 citizens. _ 
595. C, Cornelius Dolabella; M. Fulvius} 625. C.Sempronius Tuditanus; M. Aqni- 
Nobilior. _ lius Nepos. 


BD Nas M. Emilius Lepidus; C- a eee Cn. Octavius Nepos ; T. Annius Lus- 
enas. 

597. Sex. Tul. Cesar; L. Aurelius Gtest "627. L. Cassius Longus ; L. Cornelius Cin- 
tes. War against the Dalmatians. na, A revolt of slaves in Sicily, 
. 598. L. Corn. Lentulus Lupus; €, Mar- ile L. &milius Lepidus; L, Aurelius 
cius Figulus 2, Ore: 

599. P. Corn. Scipio Mafica 2; M. Clau- oo: MM. Plautius Hypseus; M. Fulvius 


dius Marcellus2. — Flaccus. . 
600. Q. Opimius Nepos ; L. Pastumius} 630. C. Cassius Longinus ; L, Sextius Cat- 
Albinus. vinus. 
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631. Q. Cacilius Metellus ; | T’., Quintius '‘Sylla exhibited acombat of 100 lions with 


CO Nie 


Flamininus. j (mien in the circus; yd 

632. C. Fannius Strabo; Cn., Domitius) 662. C.\Claudius Pulcher; M. Perpenna. 
Ahenobarbus. The seditions of Gaius Grac-|"The allies*wish to be admitted citizens’ of 
chus. PLA ae ai , t ee 


; ry WAY Rome.,’ f ; peng 
633, Lucius Opimius ; Q. Fabius Maxiimus.!’"'66. L, Marcius Philippus; Sex. Julius 


The unfortunate end of Caius Gracchus, Cesar. The allies prepare to revolt. 


The Allobroges defeated. | 664. M. Julius Caesar 3; P. Rutilius. Rufus, 


63... P Manlius Nepos; C. Papirius Carbo. | Wars with the Marsi.. 


635. L. Czxcilius Metellus Calvus; L. Au-| 665. Cn. Pompeius Strabo ; L. Portius Ca- 


rélius Cotta. ito. The great valour of Sylla, surnamed the 
636. M. Portius Cato; Q. Marcius Rex. | Fortunate. f 
: 637. L. Czcilius Metellus ; Q. Mutius Scx-| 666. L. Cornelius Sylla ; Q. Pompeius Ru- 


vola. aye jfus.. Sylla appointed to conduct the Mithri- 
638. C. Licinius Geta; Q. Fabius Maxi-|datic war. Mariusis empowered to supersede 
mus Eburnus. ;him ; upon which Sylla returns to Rome with 
639. M. Cacilius Metellus; M /&milius his army, and takes it, and has Marius and 
Scaurus. » + |his adherents judged as enemies. 4G 


*' 640. M. Acilius Balbus ; C. Portius Cato.| 667. Cn, Octavms + L: Cornelius Cinna en- 
- 641. C. Cacilius Metellus; Cn. Papiriusdeavours to recall Marius, and is expelled. 
Carbo. \Marius_ returns, and, with Cinna, marches 
*, 642. M. Livius Drusus; L. Calpurnius/#gainst Rome. ‘Civil wars and slaughter, — 
iso. The Romans declare war against Ju-| 668, C. Marius 7; L. Cornelius Cinna 2. 
gurtha. (Marius died, and L. Valerius Flaccus was 
643. P. Scipio Nasica; L. Calpurnius Bes-'chosen in his room. The Mithridatic war. 
tia. Calpurnius bribed by Jugurtha. 669. L. Cornelius Cinna 3; Cn. Papirius 
644, M. Minucius Rutus; Sp. Postumius Carbo. The Mithridatic war continued by 
Albinus. Sylia. 
645. Q. Cecilius Metellus;) M. Junius 
Silanus. Success of Metellus against Jugur- 
tha. 


670. L. Cornelius Cinna 4; Cn. Papirius 
Carbo 2. Peace with-Mithridates. 
: 671. L. Corn. Scipio Asiaticus ; C. Norba- 
646. Servius Sulpicius Galba; M. Aure-/nus. The capitol burnt. Pompey joins Sylla. 
lius Scaurus. Metellus continues the war. | 672. C. Marius; Cn. Papirius Carbo 3. 
~647. C. Marius; L. Cassius). The war/Civil wars at Rome between Marius and Syl-. 
against Jugurtha continued with vigour by la. Murder of the citizens by order of Sylla, 
Marius. who makes himself dictator. : 1 
~ 648. C. Atilius Serranus; Q. Servilius Cx-|_ 675. M. Tullius Decula; Cn. Cornelius 
pio. Jugurtha betrayed by Bocchus into the/Dolabella.  Sylla weakens and circumscribes 
eae of Sylla, the lieutenant of Marius. the power of the tribunes. Pompey triumphs 
649. P. Rutilius Rufus; Corn, Manlius|over Africa. : ats 
Maximus. Marius triumphs over Jugurtha.| 674. L. Corn, Sylla Felix 2; Q. Cacilius 
Two Roman armies defeated by the Cimbri|Meteilus Pius. War against Mithridates, 
and Teutones. 675. P. Servilius Vatia; Ap. Claudius Pul- 
650. C.. Marius 2; C. Flavius Fimbria.|Cher. Sylla abdicates the dictatorship. 
The Cimbri march towards Spain. 676. M. /Emilius Lepidus; Q, Lutatius. 
651. C. Marius $3; L. Aurelius Orestes.|Catulus. ‘Sylla dies, at ; 
The Cimbri defeated in Spain. _ 677. D. Junius Brutus ; Mamercus Aémi- 
652. C. Marius 4; Q. Lutatius Catulus,|lius Lepidus Levianus. A civil war between 
The ‘Teutones totally defeated by Marius. |Lepidus and Catulus. Pompey goes against 
~ 653. C. Marius 5; M. Aquillius, The|Sertorius in Spain. ate) 
Cimbri enter Italy, and are defeated by Ma-| 678. Cn, Octavius; M. Scribonius Curio. 
rius and Catulus. ' 679. L. Octavius ; C. Aurelius Cotta. Mi- 
654, C. Marius 6; 1. Valerius Flaccus.|thridates and Sertorius make a treaty of al- 
Factions against Metellus. ; liance together. _ Sertorius murdered by Per- 
“655. M. Antonius; A. Postumius Albinus.|/penna. eo 6 erie gs ‘ 
Metellus is gloriously recalled. _ 80. L. Licinius Lucullus ; M. Aurelius 
656. L. Cxcilius Metellus Nepos; T. Di- Cotta. - Lucullus conducts the Mithridatic 
dius. ; war. , ’ is Pere Bey 
657. Cn. Corn. Lentulus; P. Licinius Cras-|_ 681. M. Terentius’ Varro Lucullus; C. 
BUS. ( Cassius Varus Spartacus. The gladiators 
658. Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus; C. Cas-|make head against the Romans with much 
sius Longinus. The kingdom of Cyrene left success, , ‘ee 
by will to the Roman people. (eo 682. L..Gellius Poplicola ; Cn. Corn. Len- 
659. L. Lucinius Crassus ; Q: Mucius Sce-|tulus Clodianus. Victories of §; tacus over 
yola. Seditions of Norbanus. three Roman generals. 2 UN Oey 
660. C. CeliusCaldus ; L. Domitius Ahe- - 
nobarbus. _ |tulus Sura. _ Crassus defeats and kills Spar'-» 
661, ©. Valerius Flaccus ; M. Herennius.|/tacus near Apulia. yee 
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683. Cn. Aufidius Orestes ; -P. Cora, Len- 


i 
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684, M. Licinius. Crassus; Cn. Pompeins}_ 705. C. Claudius Marcellus; L. Cornelius . 
Magnus. Successes of Lucullus against Mi-|Lentulus. Cesar begins the civil war. Pom- 

‘thridates. The census amounts to above|pey flies from Rome. Czsar made dictator, 
900,000. 706. C. Julius Cesar 2; P. Serviltus Isau- 

685. Q. Hortensius 2; Q. Cacilius Metel-jricus. Czsar defeats Pompey at Pharsalia. 
lus. Lucullus defeats Tigranes king of Ar-|Pompey murdered in Egypt. ‘The wars of 
menia, and meditates the invasion of Parthia.|Czsar in Egypt. 

686. Q. Marcius Rex; L. Czacilius Metel-|_ 707. Q. Fusius Caienus; P. Vatinius. 
Jus. Lucullus defeats the united forces of|Power and influence of Cesar at Rome. He 
Mithridates and Tigranes. reduces Pontus. ; 

687. M. Acilius Glabrio; C. Calpurnius} 708. C. Julius Cesar 3; M. /Emilius Lepi- 
Piso. Lwucullus falls under the displeasure|dus. Cesar defeats Pompey’s partisans in 
of his troops, who partly desert him. Pom-jAfrica, and takes Utica. 
pey goes against the pirates. 709. C. Julius Cxzsar 4; Consul alone. He 

688. M. AEmilius Lepidus; L. Volcatus|conquered the partisans of Pompey in Spain, 
Tullus. Pompey succeeds Lucullus to finish{and was declared perpetual Dictator and Im- 
the Mithridatic war, and defeats the enemy.|perator, &c. 

689. L. Aurelius Cotta; L. Manlius Tor-] 710. C. Julius Ceasar 5; M. Antonius. 
quatus., Success of Pompey in Asia. Czsar meditates a war against Parthia, Above 

690. L. Julius Cesar ; C. Marcius Figulus.{sixty Romans conspire against Cesar, and 
Pompey goes to Syria. His conquests there.|murder him in the senate: house, Antony 

691. M. Tullius Cicero; C. Antonius. Mi-|raises himself to power. The rise of Octa- 
thridates poisons himself. Catiline conspires}vius. 
against the state. Cicero discovers the con-| 711. C. Vibius Pansa; A. Hirtius. Anto- 
spiracy, and punishes the adherents. ny judged a public enemy. He is opposed 

692. D. Junius Silanus ; L. Licinius Mure-|by the consuls and Angustus. He joins Au- 
na. Pompey triumphs over the pirates, Mi-jgustus. Triumvirate of Antony, Augustus, 


thridates, Tigranes, and Aristobulus. and Lepidus. 
693. M. Puppius Piso; M. Valerius Mes-}_ 712. L. Minucius Plancus; M. A&milius 
sala Niger. | Lepidus 2. Great honours paid to the me- 


694. L. Afranius; Q. Metellus Celer. A|Mory of J. Cesar. Brutus and Cassius join 
reconciliation between Crassus, Pompey, and/their forces against Augustus and Antony. 
Cesar. 713. L. Autonius ; P. Servilius Isauricus 2, 

695. C. Jul. Cesar; M. Calpurnius Bibu-jBattle of Philippi, and the defeat of Brutus 
lus. Czsar breaks the fasces of his colleague,}and Cassius. 
and is sole consu!. Heobtains the government] .714. Cn. Domitius Calvinus; C. Asinius 
of Gaul for five years. Pollio. Antony joins the son af Pompey 

696. C. Calpurnius Piso; A. Gabinius Pau-jagainst Augustus. The alliance of short du- 
lus. Cicero banished by means of Clodius,jration. 

Cato goes against Ptolemy king of Cyprus.| 715. L. Marcius Censorinus; C. Calvisius 
Successes of Cesar in Gaul. Sabinus. Antony marries Octavia, the sister 

697. P. Corn. Lentulus Spinther ; Q. Ceci-!of Augustus, to strengthen their mutual alli- 
lius Metellus Nepos. Cicero recalied. Cz-|ance. 
sar’s success and victories. 716. Ap. Claudius Pulcher ; C. Norbanus 

698. Cn. Corn. Lentulus Marcellinus; L.|/Flaccus; to whom were substituted C. Oc- 
Marcius Philippus. ‘The triumvirate of Cz-|tavianus, and Q. Pedius. Sext. Pompey, 
sar, Pompey, and Crassus. the son of Pompey the Great, makes him- 

699. Cn. Pompeius Magnus 2; M. Licinius|self powerful by sea, to oppose Augustus. 
Crassus 2. Crassus goes against Parthia} 717. M, Agrippa ; L. Caninius Gallus. A- 
Cesar continued for five years more in the|grippa is appointed by Augustus to oppose 
administration of Gaul. His invasion of|Sext. Pompey with a fleet. He builds the 

f 


‘Britain. famous harbour of Misenum. d 
700, L,. Domitius Ahenobarbus ; Ap.Clau-| 718. L. Gellius Poplicola ; M, Cocceius 
dius Pulcher. Great victories of Czsar. Nerva. Agrippa obtains a naval victory over 


701, Cn. Domitius Calvinus ; M. Valerius|Pompey, who delivers himself to Antony, 
Messala. Crassus defeated and slain in Par-|by whom he.is put to death. 
thia. Milo kills Clodius. 719. L. Cornificus Nepos ; Sex. Pompe- 
702. Cn. Pompeius Magnus 3; the only|ius Nepos. Lentulus removed from power 
consul. He afterwards took for colleague,|/by Augustus. , 
Q. Czcilius Metellus Pius Scipio. Revolts of| 720. L. Scribonius Libo ; M. Antonius 2. 
the Gauls crushed by Casar. Augustus and Antony being sole masters of 
703. Ser. Sulpicius Rufus; M. Claudius|the Roman empire, make another division of 
Marcellus. Rise of the jealousy between Ce-|the provinces. Czsar obtains the west, and 
sar and Pompey. Antony the east. ; 
704. L. Aimilius Paulus; P. Claudius Mar-| 721. C. Cesar Octavianus 2; L. Volcatius 
cellus. Cicero pro=consul of Sicily. Increase|Tullus. Octavia divorced by Antony, who 


of.the differences between Casar ami Pom-!marries Cleopatra. 
per. 722. Cn, Domitius Ahenobarbus ; C, Sosz- 
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us. Dissentions between Augustus and An-jof the Volsci, built by a colony of Dardani- 
tany. ans before the foundation of Rome; [now 

723. C. Cesar Octavianus 3; M. Valer.|Cori.] Lucan. 7, y. 392.—Virg. En, 6, v. 
Messala Corvinus. The battle of Actium,|775. 
which, according to some authors, happened; Coracksium and CoRACENSIvM, a mari- 
the year of Rome 721.—The end of the com jtime town of Pamphylia, [where Pompey 
monwealth. - vanquished: the pirates. It is now Analieh.} 

Consus, a deity at Rome, who presided] Ziv. 33,¢.20. 
over councils, His temple was covered in| Cora.Li, a savage people, fof Sarmatia 
the Maximus Circus, to show that counsels}EKuropeea, who inhabited the shores of the 
ought to be secret and inviolable. Some sup-|Euxine, near the Danube.] Ovid. ea Pont. 
pose that he is the same as Neptunus Eques-|4, el. 2, v. 37. 
tris. Romulus instituted festivals to his ho-| Conax, an ancient rhetorician of Sicily, 
nour, called Consualia, during the celebration|}who first demanded salary of his pupils. 
of which the Romans carried away the Sa-|Cic. in Brut. 12, de orat.1, c. 20—A Gell. 
bine women. (Vid. Consuales ludi.) Plut,\5, c. 10.—Quintil.3,¢,1. } 
in Rom.—Auson. 69. and eleg. de far. R. 19,| Corto, Domitius, [a celebrated Roman 
—Dionys. Hal. 1—Liv. 1, c. 9. commander, famous for his rigid observance 

Copa, [a town of Beotia, on the northern |of military discipline, and for the success of 
bank of the Lacus Copais, to which it gave/his arms, especially against the Parthians. 
name. According to Pliny, cars were in-|On account .of his great reputation, he be- 
yented at this place.] came an object of jealousy and suspicion to 

Copais Lacus, [a lake of Beeotia, called]/Nero, who recalled him, under pretence of 
sometime Haliartos Lacus, from Haliartus|rewarding his merit. When Corbulo reach- 
on its southern bank. It was formed princi-jed Corinth he met there an order to die. Re- 
pally by the Cephissus. Its present name is/flecting on his own want of prudence and 
given by some as Livadia Limne, by others|foresight,] he fell upon his sword, exclaiming, 
it is called Lago di Topfoglia. It was 380|I1 have well deserved this! A. D. 66. His 
stadia, or 143 leagues in circumference and|name was given to a place ( Monumentum ) 
received the rivers which flowed from the}in Germany, which some suppose to be mo- 
mountains by which Beotia was surrounded./dern Groningen. Yacit. Ann. 11, c. 18. 

In order to prevent its overflowing the coun-| Corcyra, now Corfu, an island in the Loni- 
try, since it had no apparent outlet, secretjan sea, about 12 miles trom Buthrotum, en. 
passages were constructed for drawing off/the coast of Epirus ; famous for the shipwreck 
the water. On the side towards the sea, the|of Ulysses, and the gardens of Alcinous. [Its 
lake terminates in three bays which advance|more ancient names were Drepane and Sche- 
to the foot of Mount Ptous, between the seajria. The island is said to have been first in- 
and the lake. From the bottom of thesejhabited by the Phzaces, or Phezacians. ft 
canals are dug a number of other canalsjis 45. miles in length, 22 in breadth, and 210 
whieh traverse the mountain through its|in compass. The southern parts are barren, 
whole breadth. Many of these are now]mountainous, and ill provided with water, but 
choaked up, and the lake has gained propor-|the northern coast is very fertile in all sorts 
tionably on the plain. Wells were sunk atjof delicious fruits, in excellent wines, olives, 
stated distances onthe mountain, to keep|grain, &c. Homer calls. it the fruitful, and 
them clean.] Paws. 9, c. 24. celebrates the gardens of Alcinous. It had 
_ Copxes or Copuenss, fa river of India,janciently two cities, both of note ; Corcyra 
supposed by Rennel to be modern Cow.] the capital, and Cassiope. Foran account of 

Corfa, the goddess of plenty, among the}the war of the Corcyreans with the Corinthi- 

Romans represented as bearing a horn filledjans, vid. Peloponnesiacum Bellum.] Some 


with grapes, fruits, &c. Pe. Corinthians, with Chersicrates at their head, 
‘CopRATES, a river of Asia, falling into the/came to settle here, when banished from their 
Tigris. Diod. 19. country, 756 years before the christian era, 


Cortus and Coptos, now Ayft, atown|A colony of Colchis had settled here 1349 
of Egypt, about 100 leagues from Alexan-|years before Christ. Ovid. 16. 512.— Homer. 


dria, on a canal which communicates with} Od. 5, &c.—Lucan. 9, v. $2.—/VWela, 2, c. 7. 


the Nile. [It was the centre of communica-|—//in. 4, c. 12.—Sirad. 6. 7 
..tion between Egypt andthe Red Sea, by a] _[Corcyra, an island in the Adriatic, on the 
north-east route to Myos-hormus, and by/|coast of Illyricum,called “erste ,nigra,(black) 
a south-east course to Rereniah, which last/to distinguish it from the preceding. The Cni- 


place was the staple of the trade with India.|dians built a town upon it. It is now Cursoti] 


‘According to Plutarch, Isis, upon receiving] Corptea, now Cordova, a famous city of — 
the news of the death of Osiris, cut off here|Hispania Betica, [on the Bztis,] the native - 
one of her locks in token of her grief, and|place of both tbe Senecas, and of Lucan. 
hence the place was called Coptos, which| Martial. 1, ep. 62.—/Mela, 2, c. 6.—-Cies, Belk. 
signified in the Egyptian language, want or|lex. 57.—Plin. 3, c. 1. ; 
privation. Plut. de Isid.et Os.] Plin. 5, ¢. 
9, 1. 6, ¢, £3.—Strab. 16.—Juv. 15, v. 28. 

Cora, a town of en on the confines posed to give its name to a peculiar sort of 
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CorpyLa, a port of Pontus, [a short dis- . 
tance to the south-west of Trapezus,] sup- \ 


as. 
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’ fishes caught there (Cordyle.). iin. 9, cl 


15.— Martial. 13, ep. 1. ; 

Core, the same as Proserpine. Festivals, 
called Coreia, were instituted to her honour 
in Greece. 

-Corésuvs, a priest of Bacchus at Calydon 
in Beotia, who was deeply enamoured of the 
“nymph Callirhoe, who treated him with dis- 

dain. He complained to Bacchus, who visit- 
ed the country with a pestilence. The Caly- 
donians were directed by the oracle to ap- 


CO . 
the composition, that the appellation of Carw2- 


thian brass afterwards stamped an extraordi- 


nary value on pieces of inferior worth. There 
was there a famous temple of Venus where. 
lascivious women resorted, and sold their 
pleasures so dear, that many of their lovers 
were reduced to poverty ; whence the pro- 
verb of 


Non cuivis homini contingit adire Corinthum, 
to shew that all voluptuous indulgences are 


pease the god by sacrificing Callirhoe on his/attended with much expense, J. Czsar plant- 
altar. The nymph was led to the altar, and/ed a colony at Corinth, and ‘endeavoured to 
Coresus, who was to sacrifice her, forgot his|raise it from its ruins, and restore it to its for- 


resentment, and stabbed himself. Callirhoe, 
conscious of her ingratitude to the love of Co- 
resus, killed herself on the brink of a fountain, 
which afterwards bore her name. FPaus. 7, 


mer grandeur, [It is mentioned by Plutarch 
as a singular coincidence, that Corinth and 
Carthage were destroyed the same year, re= 
built and repeopled at the same time, and 
both by the same individual, Julius Cesar.} 


c. 21. 

Corrinium, the capital of the Peligni,]The government of Corinth was monarchica! 
three miles from the. Aturnus, which falls intojtill 779 years B. C. when officers called Pry- 
the Adriatic, (mow Santo Pelino.] Ces. Civ.|tanes were instituted; The war which has 
1, c. 16.—Lucan. 2, v 478.— Sil. 5, v. 522. | received the name of Corinthian war, because 

Corinwa, a celebrated woman of Tana-|the battles were fought in the neighborhood 
gra, near Thebes, disciple to Myrtis. Her/of Corinth, was begun B. C. 395, by the com- 
father’s name was Archelodorus. It is said|bination of the Athenians, Thebans, Corinthi- 
that she obtained five times a poetical prize,}ans, and Argives, against Lacedemon. Pi- 
in which Pindar was her competitor; but it/sander and Agesilaus distinguished them- 
must be acknowledged, that her beauty grea-|selves inthat war; the former, on the first 
ly contributed to defeat her rivals. She hadjyear of hostilities, was defeated with the La- 
composed 50 books of epigrams and odes, of/cedemonian fleet, by Conon, near Cnidus; 
which only some few verses remain. Proftert.| while a few days after Agesilaus slaughtered 
2, el. 3—Paus. 9, €. 22, 10,000 of the enemy. The most famous bat- 

CorINNvs, an ancient poet in the time of|tles were fought at Leuctra and Mantinea ; 
the ‘Trojan war, on which he wrote a poem.|but Agesilaus refused to besiege Corinth, la- 
Homer, as some suppose, took his subject|menting that the Greeks, instead of destroy- 
from the poem of Corinnus, This however ing one another, did not turn their arms a- 
is mere conjecture. gainst the Persian power. Martial. 9, ep. 

CorinTHUS, an ancient city of Greece,|58.—Sueton. Aug. 70.—Liv. 45. c. 28.—Flor. 
now called Corio, situated on the middle of|2, c. 16—Ovid.. Met. 2, v. 240.—Horat. 1, 


the Isthmus of Corinth. [The isthmus itself 
is now called Aexamili, being 6 modern 
Greek, or not 5 British miles in breadth.] 
It was first founded by Sisyphus a son of Ko- 
lus, A. M. 2616, and received its name from 
Corinthus the son of Pelops, Its original 
name was Hfhyre ; and it is called Bimaris, 
because situate between the Saronicus Sinus 
and Corinthiacus Sinus, [having the port of 
Cenchrez on the former, and that of Lechz- 


ep. 17, v. 36.—Plin. 34, c. 2—Stat. Theb. 7, 
v. 106.—Paus. 2,c.1, &c.—Strab. 8, &— 
Homer. Il. 15.—~-Cic. Tusc. 4, ¢.14. in Verr. 
4, c. 44. de NM. D.3——An actor at Rome. 
Juv. 8, v. 197, 

(Corintur 1stumous, or Isthmus.of Co- 
rinth, between the Saronicus Sinus, and Co- 
rinthiacus Sinus, and uniting the Peloponnesus 
to the northern parts of Greece or Grecia 
hropiria. It isnow called Hexamili,being 6 mo- 


um on the latter.] The inhabitants were/dern Greek, or not 5 British miles in breadth. 
Once very powerful, and had great influence} Nero attempted to cut it through,and persist- 
among the Grecian states. They colonized| ed, in spite of the idle tales propagated by the 
Syracuse in Sicily, and delivered it from the|superstitious, until in 75 days, he had com- 
tyranny of its oppressors, by the means of|pleted 4 stadia, or about a tenth part of the 
Timoleon, Corinth was totally destroyed by| whole breadth. He is said to have stopped in 
L. Mummius, the Roman consul, and burnt|the midst of the work,on account of an alarm 
to the ground, 146 B.C. The riches which! of disturbances at Rome. According to others, 
the Romans found there were immense. Dur-|he was terrified, and induced to desist from 
ing the conflagration, all the metals, [as is}jthe report made by some Egyptian mathe- 
said], which were in the city melted and mixed] maticians, who pretended that the waters 
together, and formed that valuable composi-|of the Ionian sea were hi her than those of 
tion of metals, which‘ has since been known] the /&gean, and that if the communication 
by the name of Corinthium Ais, This, how-|were cut, the island of A®gina, and the law 
ever, appears improbable; especially when} lands on the side of the Aigean sea would be 
it is remembered that the artists of Corinth] overflowed and destroyed.] 
made a mixture of copper, with small quan-| [CortnrurAcus Sinus, or Gulf of Lepan- 
tities of gold and silver, and so briliant was'to, an arm of the sea, running in between the 
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woast of Achaia and Sycionia tothe south, and, Conrot1 and Corio.ta, a town of Lati- 
that of Phocis, Locris, and /Etolia to thejum onthe borders of the Volsci, taken by 
north. "Che Sinus Corinthiacus properly|the Romans under C. Marius, called from 
commenced from the mouth of the Achelous,|thence Coriolanus: lin. 5, c. 5,—-Plut— 
on the outside of the promontories of Rhium| Ziv. 2, c. 33. fas 
und Antirrhium, and extended inwards. It} CorNnELIA LEX, de Judiciis, enacted A. U- 
was in this anterior part of the gulf and not/C. 673, by L. Corn. Sylla. It ordained that — 
ander Lepfanio, the ancient Naupactus, that|the praetor should always observe the same 
the Ottoman fleet was defeated by that of the|invariable method in judicial proceedings, and 
Christians in 1571.] that the process should not depend upon his 
CoRIOLANuS, the surname of C. Mar-|will. Another, de Sumptibus, by the same. 
cius from his victory over Corioli, where,jIt limited the expenses which general- 
from a private soldier, he gained the am-|ly attended funerals——Another, de Redi- 
lest honours. When master of the place,|giove, by the same, A. U. C. 677. It restor- 
ie accepted as the only reward, the sur-|ed to the college @f priests, the privilege of 
name of Coriolanus, a horse, and prison-|Choosing the priests, which, by the Domitian 
ers, and his ancient host, to whom he im-|law, had been lodged in the hands of the 
mediately gave his liberty. After a num-|people——Another, de Municipiis, by the 
ber of military exploits, and many services to|Same; [that the free towns which had sided 
his country, he was refused the consulship by|With Marius should be deprived of their 
the people, when his scars had for awhile in-|lands, and the right of citizens; the last of 
. fluenced them in his favour, This raised his|which Cicero says could not be done. Pro 
resentment; and when the Romans had re-|Dom.30.—Cécin. 33.} Another, de Magis- 
ceived a present of corn from Gelo king of|fratibus, by the same ; which gave the pow- 
Sicily, Coriolanus insisted that it should bejer of bearing honours and being promoted 
sold for money, and not be given gratis. Upon|before the legal age, to those who had fol- 
this the tribunes raised the people against him|lowed the interest of Sylla, while the sons 
for his imprudent advice, and even wished|and partisans of his enemies, who had been 
him tobe put todeath. This rigorcus sen-|proscribed, were deprived of the privilege of 
tence was stopped by the influence of the|Standing for any office of the state.———Ano- 
senators, and Coriolanus submitted to a trial.|ther, de Mayistratibus, by the same, A. U. C. 
He was banished by a majority of three ttibes,/673. It ordained that no person should ex- 
and he immediately retired among the Volsci,}ercise the same office within ten years dis- 
to Tullus Aufidius, his greatest enemy, from|tance, or be invested with two different ma- 
whom he met a most friendly reception. Helgistracies in one year ;[and that no one should 
‘advised him to make war against Rome, and/be prator before being questor,nor consul be- 
he marched atthe head of the Volsci as gene-|fore being praetor. }——Another, de Magis- 
ral, ‘Fhe approach of Coriolanus greatly|¢ratibus, by the same, A, U. C. 673. It 
alarmed the Romans, who sent him several! divested the tribunes of the privilege of mak- 
embassies to reconcile him to his country, and|inglaws, interfering, holding assemblies, and 
to solicit his return. He was deaf to all pro-|receiving appeals. All such as had been tri- 
posals, and bade them prepare for war. Hejbunes were incapable of holding any other 
pitched his camp only at the distance of fiveloffice inthe state by that law ——Another, de 
miles from the city; and his enmity against| Majestate, by the same, A. U. C. 670, It 
his country would have been fatal, had not his| made it treason to send an army out of a pro- 
mother Volumnia, and his wife Vergilia, been|vince, or engage in a war without orders, to: 
prevailed upon by the Roman matrons, to gojinflaence the soldiers to spare or ransom a 
and appease his resentment. The meeting|captive general of the enemy, to pardon the 
of Coriolanus with his family was tender and|leaders of robbers or pirates, or for the ab- 
affecting. Heremained long inexorable ; but}sence of a Roman citizen, to a foreign court 
at last the tears and entreaties of a mother|without previous leave. The punishment 
and a wife prevailed over the stern and obsti-| was aqua & ignis interdictio——Another by 
nate resolutions of an enemy, and Coriolanus|the same, which gave the power toa man ac- 
marched the Volsci from the neighbourhood|cused of murder, either by poison, weapons, 
of Rome. ‘Toshow their sense of Volumnia’s|or false accusations, and the setting fire to 
merit and patriotism, the Romans dedicated|buildings, to choose whether the jury that tri- 
a temple to Female Fortune. The behaviour|ed him should give their verdict clam or fia- 
of Coriolanus, however, displeased the Volsci.|/am by ballots. Another by the same, - 
He Was summoned to appear before the peo-| which made it ague & ignis interdictio to 
‘ple of Antium; but the clamours which his/such as were guilty of forgery, concealing 
enemies raised, were so prevalent, that he|and altering of wills, corruptions, false accu~ 
' was murdered on the place appointed for his|sations, and the debasing or counterfeiting of 
trial, B.C. 488. His body was honoured with|the public coin; all such as were accessary 
a magnificent funeral by the Volsci, and the|to'this offence, were deemed as guilty as the 
Roman Iatrons put on mourning for his loss.|offender.——Another, de frecuniis refictundis, 
Some historians say that he died in exile, injby which a man convicted of peculation on 
an advanced old age. Plut in vit&—ZFlor.\extortion in the provinces, was, condemned 
my C. 22," {to suffer the aque & ignit amerdici?.—~ 
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_ especially those about Volaterre and Fesule|defended when accused. 
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Another by the same, which gave the power|Pharsalia.——Cossus, a military tribune dur- 
to such as were sent into the provinces withling the time that there were no consuls in 
any government, of retaining their command|the republic. He offered to Jupiter the 
and appointment, without a renewal of it by}spoilscailed Ofima. [After having slain Lar- 
the senate, as was before observed.——Ano-]Tolumnius, king of the Veientes, A. U. C. 
ther by the same, which ordained that the]318.1 Liv. 4, c. 19.——Balbus, a man of 
lands of proscribed personsshould be common,|Gades, intimate with Cicero, whom he ably 
Gallus, an ele- 
in Etruria, which Sylla divided among. his|giac poet. vid Gallus. C. Nepos, an his- 
soldiers———Another. by C. Cornelius, tri-|torian. Vid. Ne:os. Merula, a consul, sent 
bune of the people, A. U. C. 686 ; which or-|against the Boii in Gaul. He killed 1400 of 
dained that ne person should be exempted|them. His grandson followed the interest of 
from any law, according to the general cus-|Sylla; and when Marius entered the city, he 
tom, unless 200 senators were present in the}killed himself, by opening his veins ——Seve- 
senate; and no person thus exempted, could|rus, an epic poet in the age of Augustus, of 
hinder the bill of his exemption from being}great genius. He wrote a poem on mount 
carried tothe people for their concurrence.| Aitna, and on the death of Cicero. Quintil. 
Another by Nasica, A. U. C. 582, to/10, v. 1. Aur.Celsus, wrote eight books on 
make war against Perseus, son of Philip,!medicine, still extant, and highly valued. 
king of Macedonia, if he did not give proper|Cn. and Publ. Scipio. vid. Scipio——Liv.— 
satisfaction to the Roman people. Plut—Val. Max.—Tacit —Suet.—Polyb.— 
CornELIA, a daughter of Cinna, who was|C. Ven. &c. 

the first wite of J. Cesar. She became mo-| CornicuLum, atown of Latium. Dionys. 
ther of Julia, Pompey’s wite, and was so affec-| Hal. ; 

tionately loved by her husband, that at her} Corniricius,a poet and general in the 
death he pronounced a funeral oration over|age of Augustus, employed to accuse Brutus, 
her body. Pvut. in Czs.——A daughter off&c. His sister Cornificia, was also blessed 
Metellus’Scipio, who married Pompey, after|with a poetical genius. Plut. in Brut——A 
the death of her husband P..Crassus. Shelfriend of Cicero, and his colleague in the of- 
has been praised for her great virtues. When|fice of augur. , 
her husband left her in the bay of Alexan-} CornicEr, a surname of Bacchus. 

dria, to go on shore in a small boat, she saw} CorwotTus, a stoic philosopher of Africa, 
him stabbed by Achillas, and heard his dying|}preceptor to Persius the satirist. He wrote 
groans without the possibility of aiding him./some treatises on philosophy and rhetoric. 
She attributed all his misfortunes to his con-|Pers 5, v. 36.——A Roman saved from the 
nection with her. Plut. in Pomp. A|pvescription of Marius, by his servants, who 
daughter of Scipio Africanus, who married|hung up a dead man in his room, and said it 
Sempronius Gracchus, and was mother of}/was their master. Plut. iz Mario. 

Tiberius and Caius Gracchus. She was court-| Corasus a Phrygian, son of Mygdon and 
ed by a king; but she preferred being the}/Anaximena. He assisted Priam in the Tro- 
wife of Roman citizen, to that of a monarch.|jan-war, with the hopes of being rewarded 
Her virtues have been deservedly commend-] with the hand of Cassandra for his services. 
ed, as well as the wholesome principles she]Cassandra advised him in vain to retire from 
inculcated in her two sons. When a Campa-|the war. He was killed by Peneleus. Paus, 10, 
nian lady made once a show of her jewels at|c. 37.—Virg. Zin. 2, v. $41,8c.——A courier 
Cornelia’s house, and entreated her to favour|of Elis, killed by Neoptolemus. He obtain- 
her with a sight of her own, Cornelia pro-jed a prize at Olympia, B. C.776. [From 
duced hertwo sons, saying, these are the only} which time the regular dates of the Olympiads. 
jewels of which I can boast. [She is said tolbegin. vid. Olympias.| Paus. 5, c. 8——A 
have reproached her sons in their youth, that(hero of Argolis, who killed a serpent called 
theyhad not rendered her illustrious as the mo-|Pcene, sent by Apollo to avenge Argos, and 
ther of the Gracchi; and after their untime-|placed by some authors in the number ofthe 
ly death she replied to one who would havelfuries. His country was afflicted with the 
condoled with her on their account, ‘ that|plague, and he consulted the oracle of Delphi, 
the woman who had given birth to the Grac-|which commanded him to build a temple, 
chicould not be deemed unfortunate.” After) where a tripod, which was given him, should 
her decease, the Romans erccted a statue tojfall from his hand, Paws. 1, v.43. °° | ; 
her memory, with this inscription, “*LoCor-|  [Cordnx, a city of Messenia on the wes- 
nelia, mother of the Gracchi.””] Some of her|tera shore of the Sinus Messeniacus. It is 
epistles are preserved. Plut. in Gracch—|now Coron, and the gulf is called after it, 

uv. 6, Vv. 167.—Val. Max. 4, ¢.4—Cic. in\jthe Guif of Coron. its original name was 
Brut. 58, de El. Or. 58——A vestal virgin,|Gpeia ; but Epimelides leading a colony to 
buried alive in Domitian’s age, as guilty offit trom Coroneain Beotia, changed its name 
incontinence. Sueton.in Dom. to Corone, after his native town. ‘The har- 

CorRNELI, an illustrious family at Rome,|bour of this city was called ‘the port of the 
of whom the most distinguished were, Caius} Achzans.”’! 
Cornelius, a soothsayer of Padua, who fore-|. Coronfa, a town of Beotia, where, in the 
‘tot in the beginning and issue of the battle oflfirst year of the Corinthian war, Agesilaus 
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defeated the allied forces of Athens, he-jruins of an ancient town called Corythus. it 
bes, Corinth and Argos, B. C. 394. [It was|is called by this name in Virgil. From the 
situate to the south-east of Cheronza, on ajsimilarity of names, ‘it has been supposeaae 
branch of the Cephissus, and not far to thejowe its origin to Corythus the father of Dar- 
south-west of the temple of Minerva Itonia,|danus. Others deduce the name from the 
where the states of Beeotia were accustomed|circumstance of Dardanus having lost his 


to assemble.] C. Nef. in Ages.—Paus. 9.|helmet (Koeve) there in fighting. Both, how- — 
-A town of Cyprus—ofjever, are pronounced by Heyne to be mere 


c. 34.—Diod, 12. 
Phthiotis. fables. Heyne, Excurs.6. ad Ain. 3.) Di- 
Coronis, a daughter of Phlegias, loved by|onys. H. 1, c. 20 and 26.—Liv. 9, c. 37, 1. 22, 
Apollo, She became pregnant by her lover,|c. 4. oi 
who killed her on account of her criminal] Corvinus, a name given toM. Valerius 
partiality to Ischys the Thessalian, Accord-|from a crow, which assisted him when he 
ing to some, Diana killed her, for her infi-|was fighting against a Gaul.——Messala, an 
delity to her brother, and Mercury saved/eloquent orator, in the Augustan age, distin- 
the child from her womb as she was on the|guished for integrity and patriotism, yet ridi- 
Stig pile. Others say, that she broughtjculed for his frequent quotations of Greek in 
forth herson, and exposed him, near Epidau-|his orations. In his old age, he became so for- 
rus, to avoid her father’s resentment; and|getful as not even toremember his own name- 
they farther mention, that Apollo had set a} T. CoruncAnus, the first plebeian- who 
crow to watch her behaviour. The child was}was made high-priest at Rome——The fa- 
preserved, and called Aisculapius ; and the|/mily of the Coruncani was famous for the 
' mother, after death, received divine honours,|number of great men which it supplied, for 
and had a statue at Sicyon, in her son’s tem-|the service and honour of the Roman repub- 
ple, which was never exposed to public view./lic. Cie. fro Domo. 
Paus. 2, c. 26.—-—The daughter of Coro-| Corus, a river of Arabia, falling into the 
nus, king of Phocis, changed into a crow|/Red Sea. Herodot. 3, c. 9. : 
by Minerva, when flying before Neptune.| CorysanreEs, the priests of Cybele, calle 
Ovid. Met. 2, v. 543. also Galli. In the celebration of their festi- 
Corsi, a people [who inhabited the north-} vals, they beat their cymbals, and behaved as 
ern part] of Sardinia, descended from thelifdelirious. ‘They first inhabited on mount 
Corsicans. Ida, and from thence passed into Crete, and 
Corsica, [called by the Greeks Kvevec, an|secretly brought up Jupiter. Some suppose 
island of the Mediterranean, to the north of|that they receive their name from Corybas 
Sardinia. ‘The first name, according to Ser-|son of Jasus and Cybele, who first introduced 
vius, was Therapne. According to Seneca,)the rights of his mother into Phrygia. There 
the Greeks of Massilia colonised this island.! was a festival at Cnossus in Crete, called 


When they left it the Ligurians and Hispa-' Coryéantica, in commemoration of the Cory- 


ni occupied it. ‘Che Romans had two colo-'bantes, who there educated Jupiter. [Some 
nies established in it, both on the eastern coast ;/derive the name from their moving along in a 
Mariana, planted by Marius, and Aleria,|kind of dance, and tossing the head to and fro, 
south of it, by Sylla. Mantinorum Oppidum, |(27o0 teu xogurrovras Barew.)] Paus. 8,.C. 37. 
is now Bastia, and Urcinium on the western —Diod. 5.—Horat. 1, od. 16.—Virg. fEn, 9, 
Coast, Ajaccio, the birth-place of Napoleon.|v. 617, 1. 10, v. 250. 

‘This island was taken from the Carthaginians). Cor¥BAs, a sonof Jasus and Cybele. Diod. 
by the Romans, B. C. 231, It was celebrated’ 5 . 


for its yew trees, which gave a poisonous) 
quality to the honey. In the time of the em-; 
perors it was one of the islands to which exiles; 


{[Coryclum ANTRUM, a cave of grotto on 
Mount Parnassus, about 60. stadia from Del- 
phi, on the ascent of the hill. The Nymphs 


were sent. Of this number was Seneca, the!of this grotto were called Corycides, a name 


“philosopher, who was sent to it in the reign of 
_ Claudius, | being charged with adultery.] 


Strab,—Martial. 9, ep. 27—Plin. 3, c, 6, 1.) 


which is sometimes applied to. the Muses. 
‘Ovid. Met, 1, v. 320.] , f , 
Cor¥cus, [a town of Cilicia Campestris, 


7, c. 2—Ovid. 1, Amor. el. 12, v. 10.—Vire. 
fiel. 9, v. 30. 
CoRSsOTE 


{a city ¢ 
river Masca, D’Anville places it at the con- tiquity. The famous Corycian cave was also 
- fluence of the Masca and Euphrates. The situated near it, in the same valley which pro- 


Masca, according to Xenophon, flowed around, 
the city ina circular course. Mannert sap- 
poses it to have been nothing more than a ca- 
nal cut from the Euphrates. vid. Masca, 
where notice is taken of an error in D’An-; 
ville’s chart. Xen. Anad. 1. 5.) | 

CoxsoR4,an island in the bay of Carthage. | 

Corrona [a town of Etruria, a short 


distance north-west of the Lacus Trasyme-' 


nus. Jt is supposed to have been built on the’ 
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duced the saffron, about 20 stadia north of 
the town. This cave, according to the ets, 
was the residence of the monstrous Titan 


Typhon.] Horat. 2, Sat. 4, v. 68—Lucam. 


©, v. 809.—Plin. 5, .c. 27.—Cic.. ad Bam, 12, 
ep. 13.—Strab. 14. {A promontory. of 
Ionia, south-east of the southern extremity 
Chios, now Cafe Curco. It was a famous 
lace of retreat for robbers. A town of 
aycia, south of Phaselis, on the eastern coast.| 


on the coast, south-east of Seleucia Trachea. : 
Strabo merely terms ita promontory. In its - 
of Mesopotamia, on the vicinity was produced the best saffron of an- 


— 
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’ CoxyMsirER, a surname of Bacchus, from|tus by treachery. Plut in Lucull— An 
his wearing a crown of corymbi, certain ber-jorator, greatly commended by Cicero de Orat. 
ries that grow ontheivy. Ovid. 1. Faust.v.) Cortiz Ares, [now Mont St. Genevre, 
__|where Annibal crossed into Italy. vid. Alpes. 
Corynita and CoryNneteEs, a famous|They took their name from Cottius, a Gallic 
robber, son of Vulcan, killed by _Theseus./prince, established in his dominions by Augus- 
Plut. in Thes. --_—- {tus, when he subdued the nations of the 
Cor yYPHAsiIuM, a promontory [onthe west-|Alps. ] ° iid 
ern coast of Messenia, north of Methone, now} CoTTus,a giant, son of Celus and Terra, 
Cape Zonchio. There was a town of the|who had 100 hands, and 50 heads. Hesiod. 
same name on it, to which the inhabitants of] Zheog. v. 147. 
Pylos retired, after their town was destroyed.!|_ Coryzum, a town of [Phrygia, south of 
Paus. 4, c. 36. - Dorylzum, on the Thymbris, a branch of the 
Corytus, aking of Etruria, father to Ja-|Sangarius. Itis now Kutiaeh.| 
sius. [vid Cortona.] Virg. din. 3, v.170,| CoTyL#us,a surname of Atsculapius, 
1. 7, v. 209.— Sil, 5, v.. 123, 1. 4, v. 721. worshipped on the borders of the Eurotas, 
Cos, [an island of the Aigean, one of the|/Hi¢temple was raised by Hercules, Paws. 
Sporades, west of the promontory of Doris./3, c. 19. 
{ts more ancient names were Merope, Cza,} Corys, king of Thrace, who divided the 
Nymphea, and Caris. It is now called Stan-fkingdom with his uncle, by whom he was kill- 
Co. Its chief city was Astypalaa. Fromled. it is the same to whom Ovid writes from 
this island came both the substance and name|his banishment. 7acit. 2, 4nn. 64.— Ovid. 2, 
of the whet-stone (Cos.) It produced Hip-|de Pont. ef. 9——A king of Armenia Minor, 
pocrates, Apelles, Sisyphus, & others. Thejwho fought against Mithridates, in the age of 
island was famous for its manufacture of a/Claudius. TZacit. Ann. 11 and 13., 
species of transparent silk stuff, against the} Coryrro, the goddess of all debauchery, 
use of which by the Romans Juvenal in par-|whose festivals called Cotyttia, were celebrat- 
ticular so strongly inveighs.] ed by the Athenians, Corinthians, Thracians 
Cosa and Cossa, or Cosa, a town of Etru-|&c. during the night. Her priests were call? 
ria, [near the coast, on the promontory of/ed Baptz, and nothing but debauchery and 


_ Mount Argentarius, north-west of Centum|wantonness prevailed at the celebration. A 


Celle.] Virg. in. 10, v- 168.—Liv. 22, c.|festival of the same name was observed in Si- 
11—Cic. 9, Att. 6.— Ces. B. C. i, c. 34. cily, where the votaries of the goddess car- 
Cossga, [vid. Cusszi.] ried about boughs hung with cakes and fruit. 
Cossus, a surname given to the family of|which it was lawful for any person to pluck 
the Cornelii——A Roman, who killed To-joff. It was acapital punishment to reveal 
lumnius, king of Veii, and obtained the Spolia| whatever was scen or done at these sacred 
Opfima, A. U. C. 318. Virg, Zin. 6, v. 841.)festivals, and it cost Eupolis his. life for an 
CossuTil, a family at Rome, of which Cos- |unseasonable reflection upon them. The soy 

e as 


‘ sutia, Cesar’s wife, was descended. Suet. in|dess Cotytto is supposed to be the sam 


of Greece. 


Ces. 1.—One of the family was distinguish-|Proserpine or Ceres. Horat. epod. 17, v. 58. 
ed as an architect about 200 B. C.. He first!}__Juv. 2, v. 91. ape 
introduced into Italy the more perfect models} Cracus [a chainof woody mountains, sa- 
ered to Diana, running along the eastern shore 
Cosrose@t, robbers in Gallatia. Paus. 10,)of the Sinus Glaucus. The fabulous monster 
co 34° “i Chimera, said to have been subdued by Bel- 
Cos¥Ra, a barren island in the African sea,}lerophon, was a volcano in this ridge, which 
near Melita. Ovid. Fast. 3, v. 567. he cultivated,] + Ovid. AZet. 9, v. 645.—Ho- 
Cores and Cottzs, a promontory of Mau-|raz. 1, od. 21. ah 
ritania. CranXi, a surname of the Athenians, 
Cornon, a small island near the citadel of|from their king Cranaus, Herodot, 8, c. 44. 
Carthage, with a convenient bay, which serv-| Cranius, the second king of Athens, who 
ed fora dock-yard. [The term signifies anjsucceeded Cecrops, and reigned nine years, 
artificial port or harbour ; and was pronounc-|B, C. 1497. Paus. 1, c. 2. A city of Ca- 
ed by the Carthaginians “ Kathuin” or“ Ka-|ria. Plin 5, c. 29. 
thom.”] Servius in Virg. En. 1, v.431.—] Cranium, a gymnastic school at Corinth, 
Diod. 3. Diog. . 5 
Coriso, a king of the Daci whose army in-}_ Cranuiz, a town of Cephallenia. Thucyd. 
vaded Pannonia, and was defeated by Corn.|2, c. 30. ; 
Lentulus, the lieutenant of Augustus. It is|} Crawon and CRANNOoN, a town of Thes- 
said that Augustus. solicited hisdanghter in]saly, [on the river Onchestus, south-east of 
marriage. Suet. in Aug.63,.—Horat, 3, od.|Pharsalus,}] where Antipater and Craterus 
8, Vv. 18. defeated the Athenians after Alexander’s 
Corra M. Avrexivs, a Roman, who op-|death. Liv. 26, c. 10, 1. 42, c, 64, 


. posed Marius. He wasconsulwith Lucullus;} Cranror, aphilosopher of Soli, among the 


and whenin Asia he was defeated by sea and|pupils of Plato, B, C. 310. Diog. 

land, by Mithridates. He was surnamed| Crassus, a grandfather of Crassus the 
Ponticus, because he took Heraclea of Pon-|Rich, whonever laughed. Plin, 7, ¢. 19.—— 
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Nv wu i ; ‘ hy, . : 
Publ. Licinius,a Roman high-priest, about 130) went into Parthia with his father. When he 
years B. C. who went in Asia with an army|saw himself surrounded by the enemy, and 
against Aristonicus, where he was killed, and| without any hope of escape, he ordered one 
buried at Smyrna.—-M. Licinius, acelebrated|of his men to run himthrough. His head was 
Roman, surnamed Rich, onaccount of his opu-|cut off, and shown with insolence to his father 
lence. At first he was very circumscribed in|by the Parthians. Plut.in Crass——L. Li- 
his circumstances ;. but, by educating slaves,|cinius, a Roman fh Palade by Cice-. 
and selling them at a high price, he soon en-|ro, and introduced in his book de Oratore as” 
riched himself. Thecruelties of Cinna obliged|the principal speaker———A son of Crassus 
him to leave Rome; and he retired to Spain,|the rich, killed in the civil wars, after Cesar’s 
where he remained concealed for eight months.|death, ’ , 
After Cinna’s death he passed into Africa,| Crater, [or Sinus Crater, the ancient 
and thence to Italy, where he served. Sylla,jname of the Gulf of Wafiles, given to it from 
and ingratiated himself in hisfavour. Whenlits resembling the mouth of a large bowl or 
the gladiators, with Sparticus at their head,|mixer, (xe2txe.) It is about 12 miles in dia- 


-had spread an universal alarm in Italy, and/meter.] 
defeated some of the Roman generals, Cras- 


} CRaTERUs, one of Alexander's generals. 
sus was sent against them. A battle was}He rendered himself conspicuous by his lite- 


fought, in which Crassus slaughtered 12,000|rary fame, as well as by his valourin the field, 
of the slaves, and by this decisive hlow, he}and wrote the history of Alexander’s life. He 
soon put an end to the war, and was honoured} was greatly respected and loved by the Mace- 


with an ovatio at his return. He was soon]donian soldiers, and Alexander always trusted 
after made consul with Pompey: and in this}him with unusual confidence. After Alexan- 
high office he displayed his opulence, by en-|der’s death, he subduedGreece with Antipa- 
tertaining the populace at 10,000 tables. He/jter, and passed with his colleague into Asia, 
was afterwards censor, and formed the first] where he was killed in a battle against Eume- 


triumvirate with Pompey and Cesar. As 
his love of riches was more predominant than 


‘that of glory, Crassus never imitated the am- 


bitious conduct of his colleagues, but was sa 

tisfied with the province of Syria, which seem- 
ed to promise an inexhaustible source of 
wealth. With hopes of enlarging his posses 

sions, he set off from Rome, though the omens 
proved unfavourable, and every thing seemed 
to threaten his ruin. He crossed the Euphra- 
tes, and, forgetful of the rich cities of Baby- 


nes, B,C. 321. [So highly was Craterus re- 
spected by the Macedonians, that they were 
desirous of having him for their leader atter the 
death of Alexander. and such was their known 
attachment to him, that Eumenes in the en- 
gagement in Cappadocia, which proved fatal 
to Craterus, took particular care not to op~ 
pose any Macedonian tohim. He was wound- 
ed by a Thracian, and falling from his horse, 
was trampled to death by the enemy’s caval- 
ty.] Hehad received for his share of Alex- 


lon and Seleucia, he hastened to make him-| ander’s kingdoms, Greece and Epirus. JVepi- 
self master of Parthia. He was betrayed injin Eumen. 2—Justin. 12 and 13.—Curt. 3.— 
is march by the delay of Artavasdes, king of) 4rrian.—Plut. in Alex. An Athenian, 
Armenia, and the perfidy of Ariamnes. He}who collected into one body, all the decrees 
was met [near Charrx] by Surena, the gene-| which had passed in the public assemblies at 
ral of the forces of Orodes, king of Parthia:/Athens. E 
and a battle was fought, in which 20,000 Ro-| Crates, a philosopher of Beeotia, son of 
mans were killed, and 10,000 taken prisoners.| Ascondus, and disciple of Diogenes the Cynic, 
The darkness of the night favoured the escape! B.C. 324. [He is considered as the most dis~ 
of the rest, and Crassus, forced by the mutiny!tinguished philosopher of the Cynic sect, af- 


~ and turbulence of his soldiers, and the treach-|ter Diogenes. In his natural temper, how- 


ery of his guides, trusted himself to the gene-|ever, he differed from his master, and instead 
val of the enemy, on pretence of proposing] of being morose and gloomy,was cheerful and 
terms of accommodation, and he was put to|facetious. Hence he obtained access to many 
death, B. C. 53, His head was cut off, and) families of the mest wealthy Athenians, and 


“ sent to Orodes, who poured melted gold down] became so highly esteemed, that he frequent- 


his throat. The firmness with which Cras-|ly became an arbiter of disputes and quarrels — 
sus received the news of his son’s death, wholamong relations. He was honourably descend- 


perished in that expedition, has been deserv- 
edly commended ; and the words that he ut- 
tered when he surrendered himself into the 
hands of Surena, equally claim our adinira- 


tion. 


maintain an army. ‘Though he has been call- 
ed avaricious, yet he showed himself always 
‘ready to lend money to his friends without in- 
terest. He was fond of philosophy, and his 
knowledge of history was great and extensive, 
Plutarch has written his life. 
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: He was wont often to say, that no man, 
ought to be accounted rich, if he could not 


Plorascelh 
—~—--Pirbliis, the son of the rich Crassus, 


ed, and inherited large estates ; but when he 
turned his attention to Philosophy, he sold 
them and distributed the money among the 
poorer citizens. Headopted all the singulari-- 
ties ofthe Cynic sect. His wife, Hipparchia,who 
was rich and of a good family, and had many 
suitors, preferred Crates to every other, _and 
when her parents opposed her inclinations, 
so determined was her passion that she threat - 
ened te putan end to her life.] | Diog. in vita, 
——A stoic, son of Timocrates, who™ opened 
a school at Rome, where he taught grammar. 
Sueton.——A. native of Pergamus, who “Re 


> 
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ah account of the most striking events af every|ed, by calling Cassius the last of the Romans. 
age, B. C.165. lian. de Anim. 17, c. 9.| Tacit. Ann. 55, c. 34, 35.—Suet. in dug. 35.in 
-——A philosopher of Athens, who succeed-| 7%. 60. in Calig. 16. 
ed in the school of:his master Polemon- ~ 
Cxraruis, a river of Achaia, falling intothe}phus. He promised his daughter Glauce to 
bay of Corinth. [It passed to the north-west|Jason, who repudiated Medea. _ To revenge 
of A2gira, and had AEgeat its mouth.}] Strab-|the success of her rival, Medea sent her for 
8.——Another, in Magna Gracia, whoseja present [anenchanted rohe.}_ Glauce put it 


waters [according to Strabo] gave a yellowjon, and was seized with sudden pains.. Her 


colour to the hair -and beard of those that)body took fire, and she expired in the greatest 
drank them. ([It rises near Consentia, andjtorments. ‘The house also was consumed by 
runs into the Sinus Tarentinus, below Sybaris-|the fire, and Creon and his: family shared’ 
Itis now the Crati. Strad. 6.|\—Ovid. 14-|Glauce’s fate. pollod. i, c. 9,1. 3,¢.7— 
Met. v. 315.—Paus. 7, ¢. 23:-—Plin. 31, c. 2:| Furi. in Med.—Hygin. fab. 25.—Diod. 4 

CRATINUS, a native of Athens, celebrated A’ son of Mencetins, brother to Jocasta, 
for his comic writings, and his fondness for|the wife and mother of Gédipus.. At the 
drinking. Hedied at the age of 97, B. C. 531/death of Laius, who had married: Jocasta, 
years. Quintilian greatly commends his'to-|Creon ascended the vacant throne of Thebes. 
medies, which the fittle remains of his poetry| As the ravages of the Sphinx (vid. Sphinx) 
donot seem fully to justify. Horat. 1. Sat-|were intolerable, Creon offered his crown, and 


4.—Quintil_——A wrestler, of uncommon|(sister] in marriage, to him who could explain 
“beauty. Paus. 6, c. 3.—~A writer of Asia.|the snigmas which the monster proposed. 
P tin.37. c. 2. , GEdipus was happy in his explanations, and 


Cratippus, a [Peripatetic] philosopher of/he ascended the throne of Thebes, and mar- 
Mytelene, who, among others, taught Cicero’s|ried Jocasta, without knowing that she was 
son at Athens. After the battle of Pharsalia,|his mother, and by her he had two sons, Poly- 
Pompey visited the house of Cratippus, where|nices and Eteocles. ‘These twosons mutual- 


their discourse was chiefly turned upon Pro-jly agreed, after their father’s death, to reign 
vidence, which the warrior blamed, and thelin the kingdom, each alternately. Eteocles — 


philosopher defended. Plut. in Pomf.—Cic.|first ascended the throne, by right of seniori- 
in Offic. 1. An historian, contemporary|ty ; but when he was once in power, he re- 
with Thucydides. Dionys. Hal. ° fuséd to resign at the appointed. time, and his 
‘CRATY¥LUus, a philosopher, a preceptor tojbrother led against him an army of Argives 
Plato after Socrates. to support his right. The war was decided 
CRAUSI4, two {slands on the coast of [Ar-|by a single combat between the two brothers. 
golis, off Cape Spirza.] They: both killed one another, and Creon as- 
Cremira,a small river of Tuscany, fall-|cended the throne, till Leodamas the son of 
ing into the Tiber, tamous for the death of|Eteocles should be of a sufficient age. to. as- 
the 300 Fabii, who were killed there in a bat-|sume the reigns of government. [In this regai 
tle against the Veientes, A. U- C. 277, [506|capacity, Creon commanded that the Ar- 
of the Fabii perished : one alone of the whole/gives, and more particularly Polynices, who 
family remained, who had been left at Rome}was the cause ofall the bloodshed, should re- 
on account of his tender years. He was}main unburied. If this was in any manner 
grandfather of Fabius Maximus. The Cre-jdisobeyed, the offenders were to be buried 
mera is now called the Varea-} Qvid. Fast.jalive. Antigone, the sister of Polynices, trans- 
© 2; yi 205.—Jitv. 2;-v. 155: gressed, and was accordingly punished. Hz - 
Cremmyon, and Crommyoy, a town near|mon, the son of Creon, who was passionately 
Corinth, where Theseus killed a sow of un-|fond of Antigone, killed himself on her grave, 
“common bigness. Ovid. Met. 7, v. 435. when his father refused to grant her pardon. 
Cremni, {or CREMNA, a strong place in|Creon was afterwards killed by Theseus, who 


the interior of Pisidia, where the Romans esta-|made war against him at the request of Adras- 


~ blished a: colony,- now Kebrinar,] a com-jtus, because he refused burial to the Argives, 
mercial place on the Palus Meotis. [Man-|vid. Eteocles, Polynices, Adrastus, dipus, 
nhert supposes the name to be one of Greek|—.dpoilod. 3, c. 56, &c.—Paus. 1, c. 39.1. 9, 
origin, and to have reference to its rocky situ-|c. 5 &c.—Stat, in Theb.—Sofihocl. in Antig. 
ation. He locates the place near the mouth!—#ec/iyl. Sept, in Theb. Hygin. tab, 67 and 
of the Tanais, near the modern Taganrack. 76.—Diod. 1 and 4.——The first annual 
i Anc. Geogr. vol. 4, p. 115.j Hero-\archon at’ Athens, 68¢ B, C. Pater. 1, c. 
Ots Bere com Ss. Ress *" i 
Cremona, a town of Cisalpine Gaul, on}. Creoruiius, a Samian, who hospitably 
the Po, [north-east of Placentia.) It was alentertained Homer, from whom he received 
Roman colony, and suffered much when An-|a poem in return. Some say that he was 
nibal first passed into Italy. Liv. 21,c. 56.|that poet’s master, &c, Strad. 14. 
—Tacit. Hist. 3, ¢.4 and 19. {Crxssa, a port of Doris, opposite Rhodes, 
Cremutius Corpus, an historian, wholat the distance of about 11 miles from that 
wrote an account of Augustus, and of the ci-|island.] ; 
vil wars, and starved himself for fear of the| CruesrHonTEs, a son of Aristomachus. 
resentmeirt of LS he had offend-|wlro, with his DaaeRers. apse and Ariste~ 
2 2 


Creon, king of Corinth, was son of Sisy-_ 


% 
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demus, attempted to recover the Peloponne-|fidelity of Jason. Some call her Glauce-. 
sus. © Paus. 4, c. 5, &e. Ovid. de Art. Am. 1, v. 335 ——A daughter 

Creston, atown of Thrace, capital of alof Priam, king of Troy, by Hecuba. She 
part of the country called Crestonia. married A&neas, by whom she had some chil- 

Creta, oneof the largest islands of the/dren, among whom was Ascanius. When 
Mediterranean sea, at the south of all the|’Troy was taken, she fled in the night, with 
Cyclades. [Its name Crete is derived by her husband; but they were separated in the 
some from the Curetes, who are said to have] midst of the confusion, and AZneas could not 
been its first inhabitants ; by others, from,the| recover her, nor hear where she was. Vir- 
nymph Crete, daughter of Hesperus ; and/gil, makes Creusa appear to her husband in 
byothers, from Cretus, the son of Jupiter, whc|a vision, while he was seeking her in the tu- 
is supposed to have reigned there. It was;mult. She predicted to AEneas the calamities 
called also Macaris, or the fortunate island,/that attended him, the fame he should ac- 
on account of the fruitfulness of the soil, and/quire when he came to Italy, and his conse- 
purity of the air.) 1t was once famous for|quent marriage with a princess of the country. 
its hundred cities, and for the laws which|Paus. 10; ¢. 16—Virg. in. 2, y. 562, &c. 
the wisdom of Mimosestablished there. [Of its|—-—A daughter of Erectheus king of Athens. 
100 cities, 90 existed before the Trojan war,|She"was mother of Janus by Apollo—A 
and the remaining 10 were built after thejtown of Beotia. Srrab. 9—Paus. 9, c. 32. 
Dorians settled there. Of these 100, there} Creosis, [a Maritime town of Beeotia? 
were 40 remaining in the time of Ptolemy,)on the Sinus Corinthiacus. It was the arsenal 
who enumerates so many.. Among theprin-|of the Thespians.] Paws. 9. c. 32, ; ; 
cipal cities were Cnossus, Cydonia, and Gor-| Crimisus, [or Crimtssus,] a river on the 
tynia. The principal mountain was Ida, and] western parts of Sicily, where Timoleon de- 
next to it Dicte. From Ida came the wor-|feated the Carthaginian forces, [It falls into the 
ship of Cybele and the priests called Jdei|Hypsa. The god of theriver was represent- 
Dactyli; here also Jupiter was nursed. _Thejed under the shape of a dog, on the coins of 
taws of Minos were in such high repute, that/the city of Segesta. It is supposed by some 
Lycurgus passed a considerable time in Crete] to be the modern San Bartolomeo, but Cluvier 
in order to study them, and made them thelinclines in favour \of the Belici. D’Anville 
basis of his Spartan code. The primary ef-|gives the modern name as Caltabellotta. | 
fect of these laws was to render the Cretans|C. Vep. in Tim.—Virg, 4in.5, v. 38——The 
eminent fr virtue, justice, and probity. They] word in the various editions of Virgil, is spelt 
afterwards however degenerated and became|Cremissus, Crimissus, Crimisus, Crimesus, 
dishonest, avaricious, addicted to the most Crimisus, Crimnisus. [The true reading is 
impure practices, and ina word, the most Crimisus.or Crimissus, Heyne adopts the 
vicious people of all antiquity, ‘They shared|former, and alludes to both in Var. Lect. 
with the Cretans and Cappadocians the ho-|Crimisis or Crimissus, was a Trojan prince, 
nour of the old adage, “ re:2 xewra xaxiz72,”|who exposed his daughter on the sea, rather 
They were notoriously given to falsehood. St.|than suffer her tu be devoured by the sea- 
Paul mentions this trait in their character,;monster which Neptune sent to punish the in- 
(Ep. ad Tit. 1, 12,) and is supposed to quote|fidelity of Laomedon. vid. Laomedon. The 
the words of one of their own poets, Epime-jdaughier came safe to the shores of Sicily. 
nides. The Cretans were very skilful ar-|Crinisus some time after went in. quest of his 
chers, especially the inhabitants of Cydonia.|daughter, and was so disconsolate for her loss, 
‘They submitted to the Roman yoke B. C. 65.)that the gods changed him into a river in Si- 
‘The modern name of Crete is Candia.] Chalk|cily, and granted him the power of metamor- 
was produced there, and thence called Cre‘a,|phosing himself into whatever shape he 
and with it the Romans marked their lucky|pleased__—f_A river of the Bruttii in Magna 
days in their calendar. Horat. 1, od. 36, v.|Grecia, falling into the Sinus Terentinus, 
10, efiod. 9—Ovid. Fast. 3, v. 444,.—Hpist.Juorth of Crotona, near Petilia. It is now the 
10, v. 106.—Val. Max. 7, c. 6.—Strab.i0 —| Hiumica.] : tie? 
Lucan. 3, v. 184.—Virg. Ain. 3, v. 104,—| CRrispinus, a pretorian, who, though ori- 
Mela. 2, ¢. 7.—Plin. 4, c..12. ginally a slavein Egypt, was, after the acqui- 

CrETHEIS, the wife of Acastus, king of|sition of riches, raised to the honours of Ro- 
Tolchos, who fell in love with Peleus, son of|man knighthood by. Domitian. Juv. 1, v. 26. 
/facus, and accused him of attempts upon/——A stoic philosopher, as remarkable for 
her virtue, because he refused to comply with| his loquacity as for the foolish and tedious 
lrer wishes. &c. She is called by some Hip-| poem he wrote, to explain the tenets of his 
Baye or Astiadamia. Pindar. Wem. 4. own sect, to which Horace alludes in the last 
; REUSA, a daughter of Creon, king of Co'| verses of 1. Sat. L. te 
finth. “As she was going to marry Jason, who| Crispus SaLiustius. Vid, : Sallustius. 
had divorced Medea, she put on [anenchant-|—— Virio, a famous orator. _ Quiniil. 10, c. 1. 
ed garment presented by Medea,] which im-|——-The second hnsband of Agrippina-——. 
mechately set her body on fire, and she expir-|Flav. Jul. a son of the Great’ Constantine, 
ed in the most excruciating torments. She}made C-sar by his father, and distinguished 
had received this gown as.a gift from Medea,}for valour and extensive knowledge. Faus- 


who wished to take that revenge upon the in-/ta, his stepmother, wished to seduce him; and 
219 ; 
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when he refused, she accused him before/Mannert, however, makes the modern 
Constantine, who believed the crime, and/name .djadag, or the Holy Mountain. The 
caused his son to be poisoned, A. D. 326. {meaning of the ancient appellation is Ram’s 
Criss£us stxvs, [an arm of the Sinus Co-| front (keicu uetwroy).] 

rinthiacus, on the northern shore. It extends} Crius, a river of Achaia, called after a 
into the country of Phocis, and had at its/giant of the same name. [It was north-east 
head the town of Crissa, whence it took itsjof Cyllene, and ran into the sea near Atgi- 
name. Its modern name is the Gulf of Sa-!ra.) Paus. 7, c. 27. 

lona, from the modern city of Salona, the an-| Cros¥zi,a people [between Mount Hz- 
cient Amphissa, which was the chief town of{nus and the Danube, in Lower Masia. ] 

the Locri Ozole and lay to the north-east of} CrocopILopPoé.ts, {a city of Egypt, south- 
Delphi. j east of the Lake Meeris, and atterwards 


Criruéts, a daughter of Melanippus, wholcalled Arsinoe. It derived itsname from the ~ 


became pregnant by an unknown person, and/crocodiles which were fed and worshipped 
afterwards married Phemicis of Smyrna, andithere. The Egyptians honoured the croco- 
brought forth the poet Homer, according to/dile; because it was consecrated to Typhor, 
Ferodot. in viid. ' jan evil genius, whem they dreaded and 

Cririas, one of the thirty tyrants set over/sought to appease by worshipping an animal 
Athens by the Spartans. He was eloquent/which was his symbolical image. This city 
and well bred, but of dangerous principles,|has been succeeded by the modern Fuioum, 
and he cruelly persecuted his enemies, and/situate about a league to the north-east. vid. 
put them to death. He was killed in a bat-|Arsinee.——Another city of Egypt, of the 
tle against those citizens whom his oppressioniname of Aphroditopolis. Another, near 
had banished. He had been among the disci-|the coast of Phoenicia, south of Cesarea, in 
ples of Socrates, and had written elegies and |the vicinity of the Lacus Crocodilorum, which 
other compositions, of which some fragments|received the river Cana.] Herodot. 2. c. 69. 
remain. Cic. 2, de Orat. —Strab. 17. 

Crito, one of the disciples of Socrates, Crocus, a beautiful youth, enamoured of 
who attended his learned preceptor in his last|the ny mph Smilax. He was changed into a 
moments, and composed some dialogues now |flower of the same name, and Smilax was me- 
lost. Diog. A physician in the age of Ar-itamorphosed intoa yew-tree. Ovid, 4, Meg. 
taxerxes Longimanus——An_historian offy. 283. 

WNaxus, who wrote an account of all that had} Creesus, the fifth and last of the Merm- 
happened during eight particular years of his|nadz, who reigned in Lydia, was son of Al- 
life ——A Macedonian historian, who wrotelyattes, and passed for the richest of mankind. 
an account of Pallene, of Persia, of the foun-|He was the first who made the Greeks of 
dation of Syracuse, of the Getz, &c. Asia tributary to the Lydians. His court 

CrirostLus, a general of Phocis, at the/was the asylum of learning; and A®sop, the 
battle of Thermopyle, between Antiochus/famous fable-writer, among others, lived 
and the Romans. aus. 10, c. 20.—A sonlunder his patronage. In a conversation with 
of Crito, disciple to Socrates. Diog. iz|Solon, Croesus wished to be thought the hap- 
Crit. 

CRITOLAUS, a Citizen of Tegea in Arca-|prized him of his mistake, and gave the pre« 
dia, who, with two brothers, fought against|ference to | private virtue.] Croesus undertook 
the two sons of Demostratus of Pheneus, to/a war against Cyrus the king of Persia, and 
put an end toa long war between their res-;marched to meet him with an army of 420,- 

ctive nations. The brothers of Critolau 4000 men, and 60,000 horse. After a reign of 
were both killed, and he alone remained toj14 years, he was defeated, B. C. 548; his 
withstand his three bold antagonists. Hejcapital, Sardis, was besieged, and he fell into 
conquered them ; and when, at his return, his]the conqueror’s hands, who ordered him to be 
sister deplored the death of one of his an-/burnt alive. ‘The pile was already on fire, 
tagonists, to whom she was betrothed, he kill-|when Cyrus heard the conquered monarch 
ed her in a fit of resentment. The offence/three times exclaim, Solon! with lamentable 
deserved capital punishment; but he waslenergy. He asked him the reason of his excla- 

ied, on account of the services he had/mation, and Creesus repeated the conversa- 
vendered his country. He was afterwardsjtion he had once had with Solon on human 
general of the Achzans, and it is said that, he/happiness.. Cyrus was moved at the recital, 
poisoned himself, because he had been con-jand at the recolleetion of the inconstancy of 
quered at Thermopyle by the Romans: Cic./human affairs, {he ordered Creesus to be taken 
de Nat. D——A peripatetic philosopher of jfrom the burning pile, and he became one of 
Athens, sent ambassador to oui, &c. 140;his most intimate friends. .The kingdom of 
B.C. Cic. 2, de Orat. An historian who}Lydia became extinct in his person, and tlre 
wrote about Epirus. power was transferred to Persia. Cresus 

[CR1uU-METOPON,a promontory of the Tau-|survived Cyrus, [who in his last moments re- 
ric Chersonese, and the most southern point}/commended him to his son Cambyses, as one 
of that peninsula. It is now called Karadje-|in whom he might place the most unlimited 
4ouroun, according to D’Anville, which sig-|confidence. Catmbyses however treated him 
nifies in the Turkish language, Black-mosr./ill ard condemned = to death, a sentence 
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piest of mankind; but the philosopher ap- 
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trom which he escaped. His subsequent bis-jtown of the Sabines.. Liv. 4, c. 9, 1. 42,¢. Sd. 
tory is unknown.} He is celebrated for the|—Virg. Ain. 7, v. 631. eet, | ae 
immensely rich presents which he made to! CrusTOMINuM, a town of Etruria, near 
the temple of Delphi, from whichhe received] Veii, famous for pears; whence the adjective ! 


an obscure and ambiguous oracle, which he|Crustwmia, Virg. G. 2, v. 88. AR, 

interpreted in his favour, and which was ful-| Crusttmutvs, [a river of Umbria in Italy, 

filled in the destruction of his empire. [Thejrising in the Appenines, and falling into the sea 
river Halys formed the eastern boundaries of|below Ariminum. It isnow called the Conca.] 
the possession of Croesus. The words of the|Lucaz. 2, v. 406. ; ; 
oracle were, Crypra, a passage through mount Pausi- 
lypus. vid. Pausilypus. > — 

_CrENos, a harbour of Chersonesus Tau- 
“If Creesus cross the Halys, he will put an|rica, [on the western coast. It lay to the east 
end to agreat empire.” He crossed in expec-|of the modern chtiar, according to Mannert.] 

tation of destroying the Persian power, but} CTEstIAs, a Greek historian and physician 
the kingdom alluded to proved to be his own,|of Cnidos, taken prisoner by Artaxerxes Mne-_ 

‘It is related of this monarch, also, that when|mon at the battle of Cunaxa, He cured the 
Sardis was taken, his life was preserved. by|king’s wounds, and was his physician for 17 
his son, who until then had been dumb, butfyears. He wrote an history of the Assyrians 
who, on seeing a soldier about to kill his fa-|and Persians, which Justin and Diodorus have 
ther, suddenly exclaimed, ‘Soldier, spare the partially preferred to that of Herodotus. 
king.”} Herodot, 1, c, 26, &c.—Plut. in So-|Some fragments of his compositions have been 
lon. 8, c. 24.—Justin. 1, €. 7. oreserved by Photius, and are to be found in 

Crommyon and Cromyon, a [village in| Wesseling’s [and other editions] of Herodotus. 
the territory of Corinth,] where Hercules Strab. 1.—Athen. 12.—Plut. in Artax- ; 
killed a large sow that laid waste the neigh-| CrssiBIus, a mathematician of Alexan- 
bouring country. Ovid. Met. 7.—Xen. dria, who flourished 185. years B.C. He was 
Cronta, a festival at Athens, in honour of|the inventor of the pamp, and other hydraulic 

Saturn. ‘The Rhodians observed the samelinstruments, He also invented a clefisydra, 

festival, and generally sacrificed to the god ajora waterclock. ‘Thisinvention of measuring 
condemned malefactor. time by water, was wonderful and ingenious. 

CROPHI, a mountain of Egypt, [between} Water was made to drop upon wheels, which 

Bilephantina and Syene: Between this moun-|it turned. The wheels communicated their 

tain and another called Mophi, were thejregular motion toa small wooden image,which 

sources of the Nile, according to a state-|by a gradual rise pointed with a stick to the 
ment made to Herodotus by an Egyptian|proper hours and months, which were en- 
priest at Sais.} Herodot. 2, c. 28. graved on a column nearthe machine. This 

CroOrTOnA, a town of Italy, still known byjartful invention gave rise to many impreve- 
the same name, on the bav of Tarentum,|ments; and the modern manner of measuring 
founded 739 years before the Augustan:age,|time with an hour-glass, is an imitation of the 

by a colony from Achaia. The inhabitants|clepsydra of Ctesibus, Vitrev. de Archil. 9, 

were excellent warriors, and great wrestlers.|C. 9. A cynic philosopher.——An histo- 

Democedes, Alemzon, Milo, &c. were natives|rian, who flourished 254 years B. C. and died 

of this place. [The situation in fact was afin his 104th year. Plt. in Dem. - 

most healthy one, and Crotona acquired such} CTEsIpHoN, an Athenian, son of Leosthe- 

reputation for the long life and vigour of itctwes, who advised his fellow-citizens publicly 

inhabitants, that its name was used proverbi-|to present Demosthenes with a golden crown 

- ally to signity a very healthy spot. Crotona|for his probity and virtue. This was o 
was equally famous for its Pythagorean schools|by the orator Eschines, the rival of Demos- 
of philosophy and its military achievements.jthenes, who accused Ctesiphon of seditious 

_ Inacontest with the Sybarites, 100,000 Cro-|views. Demosthenes undertook the defence 
tonians, headed: by Mhlo in the costume ofjofhis friend, in a celebratedoration still extant, 
Flercules, defeated 300,000 of the enemy, so|and Aischines was banished. Demost. and 
that few escaped and their city was depopu-| Zschin. de Coronéd-——[A city of Parthia, 
lated. It was a proverb among the ancients|situate on the eastern bank of the Tigris, op- — 
that the last of the Crotonians was the first of|posite to, and distant 3 miles from Seleucia. 

the Greeks. Inafter days however they lost|lt was founded by Vardanes, and fortified by 
their high character, and 130,000 Crotonians|Pacorus, and became the metropolis af the 
were defeated by the Locrians at the battle of/whole Parthian empire. It was at first an 
Sagra. Crotona suffered severely inthe wars|inconsiderable. village, but the camp of the 
of Pyrrhus and Hannibal, It became a Ko-|Parthian monarchs being frequeteee 

-man-colony, A. U. C. 559.) Herodot, 8, c.\in its vicinity, caused it gradually tot 198 a 
37.—Strab. 6.—Plin. 2, c. 96.~—Liv. 1, c, 18,|large city. In A. D, 165, it was taken by the 
}, 24, c. 3.— Justin. 20, c. 2. ~ > - (Romans, and 33 years’ after by the Emperor 

Croroniara, the inhabitants of Crotona,|/Severus, Not withstanding, however, its losses, 
Cic. de inv. 2, c. 1. it succeeded to Babylon and Seleucia, as one 
CRUSTUMERIUM and CroustumeErta, alof the great capitals of the Fast, In the fine 
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af Julian, Ctesiphon was a great and flourish-) represented as a winged infant, naked; armed 
ing city ; and Coche, as the only remaining}with a bow and a quiver full of arrows. On 
part of Seleucia was called, was merely|gems, and all other pieces of antiquity, he is 
its suburb. _ To these two has been as-lrepresented as amusing himself with some — 

signed the modern epithet of .4/ Modain,\childish diversion. Sometimes he appears driv= 
or “the cities.” They are now both in ruins.|ing a hoop, throwing a quoit, playing with a 
Ctesiphon never recovered its sack by the|nymph, catching a butterfly, or tryingtoburn 
Saracens, A. D. 637. This place was the/witha torch; at other times he plays upon a 
winter residence of the Parthian and Persian|horn before his mother, or closely embraces a 
Monarchs. In summer they dwelt at Ecba-{swan, or with one foot raised in the air, he, 
tana in Media. ]. - jin a musing posture, seems to meditate some 
Cresippus, ason of Chabrias. After his|trick. Sometimes like a conqueror, he march- 
father’s death he was received into the housejes triumphantly with a helmet on his head, 
of Phocion, the friend of Chabrias, Phocionja spear on his shoulder, and a buckler on his 
attempted in vain to correct hisnatural foibles|arm, intimating that even Mars himself owns 
amd extravagancies. Plut. in Phoc. — the superiority of love, His power was ge- 
CuLXRo, a town of the Allobroges in Gaul, /nerally known by his riding on the-back of a 
called afterwards Gratianopolis, and now|lion, or a dolphin, or breaking to pieces the 
Grenoble. Cic, efi. thunderbolts of Jupiter. Among the ancients 
Cuma and Cuma, [one of the oldest and/he was worshipped with the same_ solemnity 
Most powerful states of /Molia, in Asia Minor.jas his mother Venus, and as his influence was 
it lay north-east of Phocza, and gaye birth tolextended over the heavens, the sea, and the 
Hesioc and Ephorus. ‘The inhabitants borejearth, and even the empire of the dead, his 
the character of stupidity ; and among other|divinity was universally acknowledged, and 
anecdotes related of them with reference to} vows, prayers, and sacrifices were daily of- 
this trait, it issaid, that for 300 years they|fered to him. According to some accounts, 
laid no duty on merchandise imported and|the union of Cupid with Chaos gave birth to 
exported. Their neighbours said that they|men, and all the. animals which inhabit the 
-only then discovered that their city was ajearth, and even the gods themselves were the 
maritime one. This little story, however,|offspring cf love before the foundation of 
seems, on the contrary, very much to their|the world. Cupid; like the rest of the gods, 
credit, and argues a liberal spirit. hename]assumed different shapes; and we find him 
of the city is said to have been derived from]in the AEneid putting on, at the request of 
the Amazon Cyme, and so the name shouldjhis mother, the form of Ascanius, and going 
properly be written in Latin. In Greek, it is}to Dido’s court, where he inspired the queer 
Kou», It was afterwards called Phriconis,|with love. 7 ire. Ain. 1, v. 693, &c.—Cic. 
(vid. Phriconis,} and is now termed /Vemourt.|de Nat. D. 3—Ovid. Met. 1. tab: 10—He- 
Another in Italy, founded, it is said, by alsiod. Theor. v. 121. &c.—Opprian. Hali. 4, 
colony from the former place. It wassituate! Cyneg. 2.— Bion. Idyll. 3.—Moschus—Eurip. | 
on the coast of ee gg north-west of Ne-lin Hipfol.—Theocrit. ddyll. 3, 14, &e. 
apolis, or /Vafiles. un its vicinity resided the} Currs,a town of the Sabines, of which 
famed Cumzan Sybil. Somemake acolony|Tatius' was king. The inhabitants, called 
of Chalcidians, from Chalcis in Eubcea to have| Quirites, were carried to Rome, of which 
united with the Cumzan colony in founding|they became citizens. [Cluverius fixes upon 
this city.] Ovid. Met. 15, v. 712.—Fast. 4,|\the modern Jd Vescovio, as the site of the an- 
v. 158.—Pont. 2, el. 8, v. 41.—Paterc. 1, c.|cient Cures. The Abbe Chaupy, however, , 
4—Virg. En, 3, v.441.—Strab, 5. discovered what he took to be the ruins of 
Cunaxa, a place of Assyria, 500 stadia|this ancient town, at a place called /4rci, on 
from Babylon, famous for a battle fought|the left bank of the river Correre.]_ Vire. 
there between Artaxerxes and his brother} Zn. 1, v. 292, 1. 8, v. 638—JLiv. 1,c. 13.— 
Cyrus the younger, B.C. 401. [vid. Cyrus.]|Macrod. 1, c. 9.—Ovid, Fast. 2, v. 477 and 
Plut, in Artax,—Ctesias. 480, 1. 3, v. 94. : 
Cuneus, [vid. Lusitania.] CuréTES, [a class of priests or people of 
_ _Cuptpo, a celebrated deity among the an-|Crete, called also Crybantes. They are said. 
cients, god of love, and love itself. “here arejto have been originally from mount Ida in 
different traditions concerning his parents.|Phrygia, whence some derive their name of 
iceto mentions three Cupids; one son of|Idei Dactyli. his however came more prob- 
Mercury and Diana ; another son of Mercury |ably from Ida in Crete, and the Curetés them- _ 
and Venus, and the third, of Mars and Venus./selves were in all likelihood of Cretan origin, 
Plato mentionstwo ; Hesiod, the most ancient! Strabo derives their name from Keve« tonsura, 
theogonist, speaks only of one, who, .as he/from the circumstance of their cutting off the 
says, was produced at the same time as Cha-|hair before to prevent the enemy from taking: 
os and the Earth. There are, according to/hold. “Chey were very ingenious and invent- 
more received opinions, two Cupids, one ofjed many things, and proved highly useful to 
whom is a lively ingenious youth, son of Ju-)mankind. They first taught how to manage 
iter and Venus, Whilst the other, son ofjflocks, to gather honey, to hunt, to tame hor- 
ox and Erebus, is distinguished by his de-|ses, to cast darts. They formed men into so- 
bauchery and rmtois disposition. Cupid is!cieties, are said to have invented swords and 
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helmets, and to have introduced dancing in| Vor. 4, c,2.—Plut. in Pomp. & Ces. 49.— 
armour. Other accounts make them Phe:-| Val. Max. 9, c. 1.—Lucan. v. 268. 
nicians, and state that they accompanied Cad-} » Cur1oso.fra, [a people of Gallia Celtica, 
mus, that some of them settled in Phrygiajin Armorica, north-west of the Redones.} 
and were called Corybantes, others in Crete,|Ces. Bell. G. 2,c. 34,1 3,c.t1 9) 
and were termed Idzi Dactyli, and a third] Curivm, a town of Cyprus, [on the south-" 
class in Rhodes, with the name of Telchines.]jern coast, or rather according to the ancients 
They were intrusted with the education of|at the commencement of the western coast] 
Jupiter, and to prevent his being discovered|at a small distance from which, [to the south- 
by his father, they invented a kind of dance, }east,] there is a cape which bears the name 
and drowned his cries in the harsh sounds of |of Curias. {The town is supposed by D’An- 
their shields and symbols. As a reward for|ville to answer to the modern Piscopiia. The 
their ‘attention, they were made priests and}promontory is now called Capo dedle Gatte.] 
favourite ministers of Rhea, called also Cybele, | Herodot. 5, c. 113. at . 
who had intrusted them with the care of Ju-| Curtus DenTatus Marcus Awnius, a 
piter. Dionys. Hal. 2.—Virg. G. 4, v. 151.;Roman celebrated for his fortitude and frugal- 
—Sirab. 10.—Paus. 4,c. 33.— Ovid. Met. 4,\ity. He was three times consul, and was 


V. 282. Fast. 4, v. 210. itwice honoured with a triumph. He obtained 


CurETIs, a name given to Crete, as being!decisive victories over the Samnites, the Sa-. 
the residence of the Curetes. Ovid. Met. 8,\bines, and the Lucanians, and defeated Pyr- 
v. 136. ‘ rhus. near Tareutum, The ambassadors of 

Curta, a division of the Roman. tribes./the Samnites visited his cottage, while he was 
Romulus originally divided the people into'boiling some vegetables in an earthen pot, 
three tribes, and each tribe into ten Curiz.jand they attempted to bribe him by the offer 
Over each Curia was appointed a priest, whojof large presents. He refused their offers 
officiated at the sacrifices of his respective) with contempt, and said, I prefer my earthen 
assembly. The sacrifices were called Curi-|pots to all your vessels of gold and silver, and 
onia, and the priest Curio. He was to be|it is my wish to command those who are in 
above the age of fifty. His morals were to|possession of money, while I am deprived of 
be pure and unexceptionable, and his body|it, and live in poverty. Plut.in Cat. Cens.— 
free from all defects. The Curiones, were fHorat. 1, od. i2, v. 41.— or. 1. c. 15. 
elected by their respective Curiz, and above; M. Currius,a Roman youth who devo- 
them was asuperior priest called Curio max \ted himself to the gods Manes for his country, 
imus, chosen by all the Curiz in a public as-|about 260 years B.C. A wide gap called 
sembly. The word Curia was also appliedjaiterwards Curtius /acus, had suddenly open- 
to public edifices among the Romans. These} ed in the forum, and the oracle had said that 
were generally of two sorts, divine and civil,|it would never close before Rome threw into 
In the former were held the assemblies of the|it that in which the Romans were most pow- 
priests, and of every religious order, for the/ erful. [Curtius, on hearing the answer, de- 
regulation of religious sacrifices and ceremo-|manded of his conntrymen whether they pos- 
nies. The other was appointed for the sen-'sessed any thing so valuable as theirarms and 
ate, where they assembled for the despatch of|courage. ‘They yielded a silent assent to the 
public business. ‘The Curia was solemnly question put them by the heroic youth. 
consecrated by the Augurs, before a lawful) Whereupon, having arrayed himself in full 
assembly could be convened there. ‘T° here|armour and mounted his horse, he plunged 
were three at Rome which more particularly jinto the chasm, and the people threw aiter 
claim our attention ; Curia Hostilia, built byjhim flowers and fruit. Valerius Maximus 
king Tuilus Hostilius; Curie Pompeii, where|states that the earth closed immediately over 
Julius Cesar was murdered: and Curia du-jhim, From the account of Livy however, 
gusti, the palace and court of the emperorjand the words of Festus, it would seem that a 
Augustus. A town of the Rheeti, now Coi-/lake, called Curiius lacus, afterwards occu- 
re, the capital of the Grisons. pied the spot. Liv. 7, c. 6.—Val. Max. 5, c. 

Curta Lex, de Comitits, was enacted by} 2—Festus. p. 45. ed, Scaliger,|——Fons, a 
M. Curius Dentatus the tribune. It forbadejstream which conveyed water to Rome, from 
the convening of the Comitia, tor the election|the distanee of 40 miles, by an aqueduct so el- — 
of [plebeian] magistrates, without a previous|evated as to be distributed through allthe- 
permission from the senate, , hills of the city. Pn, 36, c. 15. fire 

Cvriatil, a family of Alba, which was}, CortLis MacIstRATUus, {Roman ma- 


~ carried to Rome by ‘ullus Hostilius, and en-|gistrates who had the privilege of using the 


tered among the patricians, The three Cu-jsela curudis, or chair of state. ‘This was an- 
riatii, who engaged the Horatii, and lost the|ciently made of ivory, or at least adorned with 


victory, were of this family. or. 1, c. 3.—|it. ‘Phe magistrates who enjoyed this privi-+ 
' Dionys. Hal. 5.—Liv. 1, c. 24, _ }lege, were the dictator, consuls, prators, 


Q. Curto, an excellent orator, Tacit. 21.| censors, and curule xdiles, They sat an this 


- Ann. c.7-—Suet.in Ces. 49.—Cic. in Brut.\chair, in their tribunals on all solemn occasions: 


——His son, C.Scribonius, was tribune of the|Those commanders who triumphed, had i 
neopie, and an intimate friend of Czsar.}with them im their chariot. Persons whose an-*, 
O14 ase 
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cestebs or themselves had borne any curule of-|tiowt and form was first explored and ascers 
fice, were called nobiles, and had the jus ima-|tained by the Argonauts. [Pindar (Pyth. 4, 
ginum. They who were the first of the family|y, 370.) says that they were alive until the 
that had raised themselves to any curule office,| Argonauts brought death upon them. The 
were called homines novi, new men or up-|/Argo, according to Apollonius Rhodius, had 
Starts. | Seles whol a harrow escape with the loss of her rudder. ] 
_ Cuss&1, [or Cossai, a nation occupying the} Pin. 6, c. 12.—Herodot. 4, c. 85.—Apollon. — 
‘Southern declivity of the mountains whichj)2, v. 317 and 600.—Lycoph. 1255.—Strab. 1 
separated Susiana from Media. The Eiy-|and $—Adéla, 2,c. 7.— Ovid. Trist. 1, el. 9, 
mi possessed the northern declivities: Thely. 24. 
Cussxi, or Cosszi, were a brave people, and| Cyaneus a large river of Colchis. 
the kings of Persia were frequeutly com-| Cyaraxes, or CyaxXRES, sonof Phraor- 
pelied to purchase a passage over those|tes, wasking of Mediaor Persia. [In his reign 
mountains from them, Alexander effected|the Scythians iavaded his territory, and held 
one by taking them by surprise, Antigonus!Media anda great part of upper Asia for 
lost a large portion of his army in crossing|nearly 30 years. He destroyed them at last 


over. According to Mannert, this people, to- 
gether with the Cardurchi, and some other 
neighbouring tribes, were the ancestors of 
the modern Curds. Mannert, “duc. Geogr. 
vol. 5. p. 493.] 


Cusus, a river of Hungary, falling into the 


Danube, now the Vag, [according to D’An-) 


ville. Mannert however makes it the same 
with the Granna, or Gran. Mannert Anc. 
Geogr. vol. 3, p. 380, in notis.] 

{Curitiaz, a town of the Sabines, east of 
Reate, famous for its mineral waters. This 
country and that of Reate were, according to 
Varro, the most elevated part of Italy, and 


the name Umbilicus or Navel of Italy, was}: 


applied tothem. The town was situate on 


by stratagem, having invited them to a feast, 
and slain them when intoxicated. In conjunc- 
tion with Nebucadnezzar he took and de- 
stroyed Nineveh. He died in the 40th year 
of his reign, and was succeeded by Astyages, 
upon whose death the crown devolved to 
Cyaxares 2d. This latter prince, has been 
supposed to be the same with Darius the 
Mede, mentioned in scripture. He reigned 
in conjunction with Cyrus, until the year 336, 
B. C. when he died.] 
CyBiEsE, a name of Cybele, from zufnGeor, 
because in the celebration of her festivals men 
were driven to madness. ne AS 
CyBELE, a goddess, daughter of Ceelus and 
Terra, and wite of Saturn. ‘She is supposed 


the banks of the lake, in which there were,|to be the same as Ceres, Rhea, Ops, Vesta, 
according to ancient accounts, floating islands.| Bona Mater, Magna Mater, Berecynthia, Din- 
Suetonius states that the emperor Vespasian!dymene, &c. According to Diodorus, she 
resided here during the summer, and accord-|was the daughter of a Lydian prince, called 
ing to Xiphilinus he died in this place. It is} Menos, by his wife Dindymene, and he adds, 


now Cofila.] Plin. 3, c. 12, 1. 31, 
neca. Q. NV. 3, ¢. 25.—Liv, 2%, c. 
CyANE, anymp of Sicily, who endeavour- 

ed to assist Proserpine when she was carried 
-away by Pluto. The god changed her intoa 


G2,— Se- 
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that as soonas she was born she was exposed 
ona imountain.She was preserved and suckled 
by some of the wild beasts of the forest, 
and received the name of Cybele from the, 
;Mountain where her life had been preserved. 


fountain now called Pisme, a few miles from} 


Syracuse. Ovid. Met. 5, v- 112.——A town of; 
Lycia.. Plin. 5; c. 27. 

Cyaniz, now the Pavorane, two rugged 
islands at the entrance of the Euxine sea, 
about 20 stadia from the mouth of the Thra- 
cian Bosphorus. [They are now very small 
rocks, so that probably the attrition of the 
water has diminished them in size.]_ One of 
them is on the side of Asia, and the other on 
the European coast, and according to Strabo, 
there is only a space of 20 furlongs between 
them. The waves of the sea, which con- 
tinually break against them with a ‘violent 
noise, fill the air with a darkening foam, and 
render the passage extremely dangerous. 


When she returned to her father’s court, she. 
had an intrigue with Atys,a beautiful youth, 
whom her father mutilated, &c. All the 
iMythologists are unanimous in mentioning the 
lamours of Atvs and Cybele. The partiality 
of the goddess for Atys seems to anse from 
jhis having first introduced her worship into 
Prygia. She enjoined him perpetual celibacy, 
and the violation of his promise was expiated 
by voluntary mutilation. In Phrygia the 
festivals of Cybele were observed with the 
igreatest solemnity. Her preists, - called Co- 
ryhantes, Galli, &c, were not admitted in the 
service of the goddess without a previous mu- 
tilation. In the celebration of the festivals, 
they imitated the manners of madmen, and 


The ancients supposed that these islands!filled the air with dreadful shrieks and how]l- 
floated, and even sometimes united to crush|ings, mixed with the confused noise of 
vessels into pieces when they passed through/drums, tabrets, bucklers, and spears. {This 
the straits. This tradition arose from their|was in commemoration of the sorrow of Cy- 
appearing, like all other objects, to draw near-|bele for the loss of her favourite Atys. Cy- 
er when the pero proached them,|bele was generally represented as a robust 
{They were sometimes calle i Sympiegades,or|woman, far advanced in her pregnancy, to in- 
the dashers, to which the term, Cyanean or|timate the fecundity of theearth, She held 
dark, is often added.. hey were also termed keys in her hand, and her head was crowned 
Planete, or the wanderers.) Their true sitia-|with risizg turrets, and sometimes wth the 
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leaves of oak. She sometimes appears yid-|tic stature, supposed to be the sons of Caius 
ing in a chariot, drawn by two tame lions ;,;and’Cerra. They had but one eye, inthe mid- 
Atys follows by her side, carrying a ball in/dle ofthe forehead ; whence their name (xv- 
his hand, and ‘supporting himself npon a fir-|xa@ circulus, a occulus). They were three 
tree, which is sacred to the goddess. Some-|in number, according to Hesiod, called Arges, 
times Cybele is represented with a sceptre;Brontes, and Steropes. Their number was 
in her hand, with her head covered with eet according to other mythologists, and 
tower. She is also seen with many breasts,|in the age of Ulysses, Polyphemus was their 
to shew that the earth gives aliments to/king. vid. Polyphemus. ‘They inhabited the 
all living creatures ; and she generally car-|western parts of theisland of Sicily ; and be- 
ries two lions under her arms. From Phry-)cause they were uncivilized in their manners, 
“gia the worship of Cybele passed  intojthe poets speak of themasmen-eaters. {Some 
Greece,and was solemnly established at Eleu-jmaintain that the Cyclops were’ inhabitants 
Sis, under the name’ of the Eleusinian mys-/of the continent, asthe poet does not mention 
teries of Ceres. ‘The Romans, by order|the island in his whole account of them, and 
of the Sibylline books, brought the  statue|Ulysses does not arrive in Sicily, until after 
of the goddess from Pesssinus into Italy ;|many subsequent adventures. Aaniers de- 
and when the ship which carried it had run|cides in favour of the coast of Africa, where it 
on a shallow bank ofthe Tiber, the virtue and|stretches up to the north, from the Syrtis 
innocence of Claudia were vindicated in remo-|Minor.] The tradition of their having only 
ving it with her girdle. , It is supposed thatjone eye, ofiginates from their custom of wear- 
“the mysteries of Cybele were first known|ing small bucklers of steel which covered 
about 1580 years B.C. The Romans were|their faces, and had a small aperture in the 
particularly superstitions in washing every|middle, which. corresponded exactly to the 
year, on the [25th March, the chariot and _sa-jeye. _ [This is at best a very puerile deriva- 
cred things of the goddess] in the waters of the tion, and yet it is equal to many others which 
river. Almon. There prevailed many obsce-|have been advanced. Where so much poet- 
nities in the observation of the festivals, andlic fiction is blended with history, it seems al- 
the priests themselves were the most eager|most useless to attempt any explanation of 
to use indecent expressions, and to shew their|what may perhaps be a mere fable. If an 
unbounded licentiousness by the impurity of|opinion, however, must be given, it would be 
their actions. vid. Atys, Eleusis, Rhea, Co-|in favour of making the Cyclops to have been 
rybantes, Galli, &c.—-Augustine, de Civit. D.jan early colony from the east, who settled in 
&e. Lactant.—Lucian in Dea Syr.—Diod. 3.\the west ina period of remote antiquity, It 
—Vir. 4in.9, v. 617, 1. 10, v. 254-—ZLucan.| would be needless to cite the authorities for 
1, v. 566.— Ovid. Trist. 4, v. 210 and 361.—|the connexion of this race with Fire, Vulcan, 
Plut. de Loquac—Cic. ad Attic—Cel. Rhod.\and the Sun ; they were in fact, according to 
Shea 7,.°0cC: i some accounts, the sons of Apollo. Their be- 
CysiELE and CysEra, [a mountain of Phry-|iig styled then the children of the sun, ‘will 
gia, probably near Celene, Here Cybele}mean nothing more than that they came from, 
was worshipped. ] the land of the sun, the East, and the fable of 
Cyeira, [vid. Cibyra.] their having but a single eye may have some 
CysisTRia, a town of Cappadocia, [in|!reference tothe orb of their parent luminary. 
Cataonia, below Mons Argus, and horth of|But it is all conjecture.] From thei vicinity 
Tyana, according to D’Anville.. The mapjto mount Etna, they have been supposed to 
of Asia Minor however, which sebecaiabies|be the workmen of Vulcan, and to have fabri- 
Mannert’s Geography, varies in this respect,|cated the thunderbolts of Jupiter, ‘The shield 
to say nothing of other discrepancies, essen-|of Pluto, and the trident of Neptune, were the 
tially from, that of the former. According|produce of their labour, [‘The name Cyclo- 
to Mannert’s chart, Tyana is located near the|pian was applied by the Greeks to the most 
centre of Cappadocia, and Cybistria is placed|ancient style of building among them, Walls — 
nearly due south from it, at a considerable|were thus termed, which were built of large 
distance. It ismentioned by Hieracles among|masses of rock, which, though rough were 
the episcopal cities in Cappadocia. D’Anville/still very nicely fitted together; some of 
mnakes the modern name Bustereh.]  Cic.|these remain at the present day, in particular 
Div. 15, 1 at Mycenz, forming part of the ancient wall 
CrcLXDEs, aname given to certain islandsjof the city. This ponderous mode of building 
_of the AZgean sea, that surround Delos, as|strongly resembles the ancient Nm 
with a circle; whence the name (xvxa@ cir-|forms an argument in favour of that opinion 


' culus.) The principal were Ceos, Naxos,|which makes the Cyclops to have bee ‘ 
- Andros, Paros, Melos, Seriphos, Gyarus, Te-|Egyptian colony, whose real history me 
nedos, &c, [The name. given to these islandsjin time intermixed with gross and improba- 
is not a very accurate one, as most of them|ble fictions.] The Cyclops were reckoned 
lie west and south of Delos.] Plin. 4, c. 12.—}among the gods,and we find a temple dedicat- 
Mela, 2, ¢. 7—Péol. 3, c. 15.—Strab. 10.—|ed to their service at Corinth, where sacri 
Dionys. Perieg—Virg. En. 3, v. 127, 1.8, v.;were solemnly offered. Apollo des se 
692." a them all, because they had made the thuh-_ 
CycLOpEs, acertain race af men of gigan-'derbolts of Jupiter, with which his son Aéscu- 
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Japius had been Killed. From the differentjria, Phrygia, and Lydia, and situate on the 
accounts given of the me by the ancients,|Lycus, which flows into the Meander. He- 
it may be concluded that. they were all the/rodotus speaks of a pillar erected in Cydrara 
same people, to whom various functions have|by Croesus, with an inscription defining the 
been attributed, which cannot be. reconciled|boundaries of Phrygia and Lydia; so that it 
one to the other, without drawing the pencil/must have been’on the confines of these two 
of fiction or mythology. .4follod. 1, c. 1 andjcountries at least. vid. Laodicea, Herod. 7, 
2.— Homer od. land 9.—Hesiod Theog. v.|c. 30.) 
149, Theocrit. Id. 1, &c.—Strab. 8—Virg| -CycLicEs, a people among the IHyrians. 
G. 4, v. 170.4En. 6. v. 630, 1. 8, v. 418, &c, 1.][They are said to have had among them the 
it, v. 263.— Ovid. Met. 13, v. 780, 1, 14, v.jsepulchre of Cadmus and Harmonia. Azhezz. 
249.——A people of Asia. 11, 462, b.] 

Crcnus, ason of Neptune, invulnerable in} CyLLARus, a celebrated horse of Castor, 
every part of his body. Achilles fought|according to Seneca, [Valerius. Flaccus, and - 
against him; but when he saw that his/Claudian ; but according to Virgil, of Pollux.} 
darts were of no effect, he threw him on|Virg. G3, v. 90. : , 
the ground and smothered him. He strip- CyLLine, [the port of Elis, the capital of - 
ped him of his armour, and saw him sudden-|the district of Etis in the Peloponnesus. It is 
ly changed into a bird of the same name.|supposed to be the modern Chiarenza——A 
Ovid. Met. 12, fab. 2. A son of Sthenelus,|town of Asia Minor, in AXolis, surnamed, ac- 
king of Liguria. He was deeply afflicted atjcording to Xenophon, the Egyptian:] Paws. 
the death of his friend and relation Phaeton,|4, c. 23. A mountain of Arcadia, with a 
and in the midst of his lamentations he wasjsmall town on its declivity, which received its 
metamorphosed intoa swan. Ovid. Met. 2, v.jname from Cylien, [a son of Elatus. Mer- 
367.—Virg. 7En. 10, v. 189—Paus, 1, c. 30.|cury was supposed to have been born‘here, 

Cyptas, a painter, who made a painting|and had a temple on the top of this mountain, 
of the Argonauts. This celebrated picce|with a wooden statue in it.| Hence his sur- 
was bought by the orator Hortensius, for|name of Cydleneius, which is indiscriminately 
165 talents. lin. 34. applied to any thing he invented, or over 

Cypippek, the mother of Cleobis and Bi-|which he presided. Lucan, 1, v. 663.—Ho- 
ton. vid. Cleobis ——A girl beloved by Acon-|rut. ep. 13, v. 13.— Paws. 8, c. 17. —Virg. 4En, 
tius. vid. Acontius. 8, v. 139.— Ovid. Met. 13, v. 146. 4. 4. 3, v: 

Cypnus, [a river of Cilicia Campestris, | 147. 
rising in the chain of mount Taurus, and fall-| Cyma or Crm, [vid. Cuma.] ~ 
ing into the sea a little below Tarsus, which} Cymotus, [wid. Cimolus.] Ovid, 7, Met. 
stood on its banks. Its waters were extremely |v. 463, 
cold, and Alexander nearly lost his life by} Cynacirus, an Athenian, celebrated for 
bathing in them when overheated and fatigued.) his extraordinary courage, He was brother 
The illness of Alexander, resulting from this,/to the poet Alschylus. After the battle of 
is connected with the well known story of the/ Marathon, he pursued the flying Persians to 
physician Philip. ‘The river Cydnus expanded|their ships, and seized one of their vessels 
about a mile below Tarsus, near the sea, and] with his right hand, which was immediately 
formed a port for the city, called Rhegma, or/severed by the enemy. Upon this he seized 
the aferture.] Curt. 3, c.4.—Justin. 11,c. 8./the vessel with his left hand, and when he 

CypontA |or Cyponis, the most ancient/had lost that also, he still kept hold with his 
city in the island of Crete, said to have beenjteeth. Aferodot. 6, c. 114.—Justin, 2, c. 9. 
built by Minos, and enlarged by the Samians.|[ Herodotus merely relates, that he seized one 
It stood on the northern coast of the north-jof the Persian vessels by the poop, and had 
western part of Crete, and was the most{his hand cut off with an axe. The more de- 
powerful and wealthy city of the whole island,|tailed account is given by Justin, Phasis, an 
since, in the civil wars, it withstood the united] obscure painter, represented Cynzgirus with 
forces of Gnossus and Gortyna after they had|both his hands, which Cornelius Longinus 
veduced the greater part of Crete. On ac-|made the subject of an epigram, preserved 
count of its antiquity, it was called by thelin the Anthology.] . yng 
Greeks, “the mother of cities.” From Cy-| [Cynaraa, a town of Arcadia, on the 
donia, the quince-tree was first brought intojriver Crathis, near the northern borders, and 
Italy, and thence the fruit was called malum|some distance to the north-west of Cyllene. 
Cydonium, or Cydonian apple. Its inhabit-|The inhabitants were remarkable for the bar- 
ants were the best of the Cretan archers. Its|barous rusticity of their manners, so as’to be 
modern name-is Canea.] Ovid. Met. 8, v.\despised by, or almost excluded from associ- 
22.—Virg. Ain. 12, v. 858.—Sil. 2, v. 109.—lating with the other Greeks, who attributed 
Liv. 37, c. €0.—Lucan, 7, v. 229. their ferocity to a neglect of the study of mu- 

Cyponia, an island opposite Lesbos, [onejsic, so much cultivated among the Greeks in 
of the five islands called Leucz.} Pin, 2)general.] 
and 4. z Cyryitsit and Cynitra, [according to He- 

CypDRARA, a city of Phrygia, [Mannert|rodotus, the most western inhabitants of Eu- 
supposes it to have been the same with Lao-|rope, living beyond the Celta. Mannert 
dicea, on the confines of em provinces, Ca-|makes.them to have per situate in Spain, op 
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both sides af the xiver Anas, and their west-ithat of Hercules was the most splendid: The _ 
ern limit to have corresponded with the mo-|most remarkable thing in it, however, was — 
dern Faro in Algarve, while their eastern/the Gymnasium, where all strangers, who 
was the bay and islands formed by the small/had but one parent, an Athenian, had to per- 
rivers Odiel and vote Herodot. 2, c. 33. {form their exercises, because Hercules, to 

Cynic1, [a sect of philosophers, so called,]whom it was consecrated, had a mortal for 
either from Cynosarges, where Antisthenes/his mother, and was not properly one of the 
the founder of the sect lectured, or from thelimmortals.] Herodot. 5 and 6. 
snarling humour of their master. ‘This sect} C¥nossima, (a dog’s tomd,)a promontory 
is not so much to be regarded as a school of|of the Thracian Chersonesus, where Hecuba 
philosophers, as an institution of manners, It}was changed into a dog, and buried. Ovid. 
was formed rather for the purpose of providing]13. Met, 569. : 
a remedy for the moral disorders of luxury, Cynosura, a nymph of IdainCrete. She 
ambition, and avarice, than with a view toes-|nursed Jupiter, who changed her into a star 
tablish any new theory of speculative opinions.!which bears the same name, It jis the same 
‘The sole end of the Cynic philosophy was tolas the Ursa Minor, Ovid. Fast. 3, v. 107. 
Subdue the passions, and produce simplicity} CynrTura, a surname of Diana, from mount 
of manners. Hence, the coarseness of their|Cynthus, where she was born. 
outward attire, their haughty contempt of| CynrTuivs, a surname of Apollo, from 
external good, and patient endurance of ex-|mount Cynthus. 
ternal ill. The rigorous discipline of the first} Cynruus, a mountain of Delos, so high 
Cynics, however, degenerated afterwards into|that it is said to overshadow the whole island. 
the most absurd severity. The Gynic re-}{Modern travellers, however, represent it to 
nounced every kind of scientific pursuit, injbe a hill of very moderate height. The city 
order to attend solely tothe cultivation of vir-jof Delos was at the foot of it.] Apollo was 
tuous habits. The sect, however, fell gradu-|surnamed Cynthius, and Diana Cynthia, as 
ally into disesteem and contempt, and many|they were born on the mountain, which was 
gross and disgraceful tales were propagated}sacred tothem. Virg. G. 3, v. 36.—Ovid. 6. 
respecting them. vid. Diogenes. | _ | Met. v. 304. Fast. 3, v. 346. 

YNISGCA, a daughter of Archidamus king} [Cypariss#, a town of Messenia, situate 
of Sparta, who obtained the first prize in the/at the mouth of the river Cyparissus. Its” 
chariot races at the Olympic games. Paws.Jmodern name is /’ Acardia.] A town of 
3, c. 8. f Peloponnesus, near Messenia. Liv. 32, c. 31... 

Cyno, a woman who preserved the life of|--P/in. 4, c. 5. 

Cyrus. [Her name, in the Median language,|_ Cyparissus, a youth, son of Telephus of 
was Spaco, according to Herodotus, who}Cea, beloved by Apollo. He killed a favour- 
makes Cyno the Greek translation of it, andjite stag of Apollo’s, for which he was so sor- 
adds, that it signified, in the Median tongue, |ry, that he pined away, and was changed by 
the female dog.]_ Herodot. 1, c. 110. the god into a cypress-tree. Virg. Ain. 3, v. 

CyYNOCEPHALA, [eminences in Thessaly,|680.— Ovid. Met. 10, v. 121. 
south-east of Pharsalus, where the Romans} Cyprianus, a native of Carthage, who, 
underT.Quinctius Flamininus gained a victory|though born of heathen parents, became a. 
over Philip king of Macedon, and put an endjconvert to christianity, and the bishop of his 
to the first Macedonian war. They are de-|country. To be more devoted to purity and 
acribed by Plutarch as hills of small size, with|study, he abandoned his wife; and as a proof 
sharp teps, and the name properly belongs to/of his charity, he distributed his goods to the 
those tops, from their resemblance to the!poor. He wrote 81 letters, besides several ° 
heads of dogs, (xvvay xtpaast.) Plut. vit.|treatises, de Dei gratid, de virginum habitu, 
Flamin.) f &c. and rendered his compositions valuable, 

CyNnocEPHALI, a nation in India, who have|by the information he conveys of the discipline 
the head of a dog, according to some tradi-jof the ancient church, and by the soundness 
tions. [They are supposed to have _beenjand purity of his theology.. He died a mar- 
merely a species of large baboons.—There/tyr, A, D. 258. The best editions of Cyprian 
was a promontory of thisname upon the coastlare that of Fell, fol. Oxon. 1682, and that re- 
of the Rea sea, mentioned by Strabo, and an-/printed Amst, 1700. ; 
other in Corcyra.] Plin.7, c. 2. Cyprus, a daughter of Antony and Cleo- 

CyNopHONTIs, a festival at Argos, ob-|patra, who married Agrippa——A large isl- 
served during the dog-days. It received itsjand in the Mediterranean sea, at the south of 
name azo rou xuvas govesy, Killing dogs, because|Cilicia, and at the west of Syria. [It was 


ey used to kill all the dogs they met. supposed tohave been detached from the 
__ Cynos, a town in Thessaly, where Pyrrha, continent by some violent convulsion of nature. 
Deucalion’s wife, was buried, The opinions of more modern times, however, 


CrnosarceEs, [a place in the suburbs offoppose this, and are in favour of its having 
Athens, where the school af the Cynics was/been always an island. It was called by se- 
held, It derived its name from a white dog,|veral names: Acatnis, from one of its promon- 
(xvey agyes,) Which, when Diomus was sacri-jtories; Amathusia, Paphia, and Salaminia, 
ficing to Hercules, snatched away part of the/from three of its ancient cities; Maearia, or », 
yittim. It was ee ‘ae several temples; |the fortunate isle, from its fertility, mild cli- 
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mate, and beautiful scenery; Collinia, from] Aristeus. She is called by some, daughter of 
its many hills ; Sphecia, from its ancient in-/Hypseus, king of the Lapithe, and son of the 
habitants, the Spheces; Cerastia, from the/Peneus, Virg. G. 4, v.321—Justin. 13, ©. 
number of small ee by which its coasts}7,—Pindar.—Pyth. 9——A celebrated city 
are surrounded ;. A%rosa, from its copper|[the capital of Cyrenaica,] to which Aristz- 
‘mines. The name Cyprus is not derived, as!us, who was the chief of the colonists settled 
some think, from the abundance of this last/there, gave his mother’s name. [Others how- 
mentioned metal, but the metal gets its namejever derive it from a fountain in its neighbour- 
' from the island, which was called after anjhood called Cyre.] Cyrene was situate in a 
‘ancient king, who reigned there.] _ It has been|beantiful and hetile plain, about eleven miles , 
celebrated for giving birth to Venus, surnamed|from the Mediterranean sea. [Its port was 
Cypris, who was the chief deity of the place,|Apollonia.] It gave birthto many great men, 
and to whose service many places and temples}among whom were Callimachus, Eratosthe~ 
were consecrated. It was anciently divided|nes, Carneades, Aristippus, &c. [Its terri- 
into nine kingdoms, and was for some time|tory preduced a great number of excellent 
under the power of Egypt, and afterwards of|horses, a circumstance which led the Cyrene: 
the Persians. The Greeks made themselveslans to apply themselves to the study and 
masters of it, and it was taken from them byjpractice of every thing relating to those ani- 
the Romans. Its length, according to Strabo,|mals.}» The town of Cyrene was built by 
is 1400 stadia. [Modern calculations make|Battus, B. C. 630, and the kingdom was be- 
its length about 70 leagues from east to west ;|queathed to the Romans, B. C. 97, by king 
its breadth from north to south 30 leagues,/Ptolemy Appion. {Its modern name is Ca- 
and its circumference nearly 180.] Therejrin.] Herodot. 3 and 4.—Paua. 10, c. 13.— 
were three celebrated temples there, two sa-|Strab. 17.— Mela, 1, c. 8—Plin.5,¢c. 5 —Ta- 
cred to Venus, and the other to Jupiter. Thelcit. Anz. 3, c. 70. 
inhabitants were given much to pleasure and} [CyrescuHAta, vid. Cyropolis.] 
dissipation. Strab. 15.—Ptol. 5, c.14.—Flor.|. Cyriapes, one of the thirty tyrauts who 
8, c. 9—Justin, 18, c. 5,—Plin. 12, c. 24, l.jharassed the Roman empire, in the reign of 
330605, b 36) ¢.26\-—JMela, 2... 7. Gallienus. He died A. D. 259. 
CypsiLIDEs, the name of three princes as} CyriLLvs, a bishop of Jerusalem, who died 
descendants of Cypselus, who reigned at Co-jA. D. 386. Of his writings, composed in 
yinth during 73 years. Cypselus was suc-|Greek, there remain 23 catacheses, and a let- 
ceeded by his son Periander, who left his king-|ter to the emperor Constantine, the best edi- 
dom after a reign of 40 years, to Cypselus II.|/tion of which is Milles, fol. Oxon, 1703. 
CypskEius, a king of Arcadia, who mar-|A bishop of Alexandria, who died A.D. 444. 
_ vied the daughter of Ctesiphon, to strengthen|’The best edition of his writings, which are 
himself against the Heraclide. Paws. 4. c. 3.}mostly controversial in Greek, is that of Pa- 
——A man of Corinth, son of Eetion, and fa-jris, fol. 7 vols. 1638. 
ther of Periander. He destroyed the Bac-| Cyrwos, [vid. Corsica. ] 
chiadz, and seized upon the sovereign power,| CyrruEsTIca, a country of Syria, [north- 
about 659 years before Christ. He reigned/east of the city Antiochia, and north of the 
30 years, and was succeeded by his son. Pe-/district Chalybonitis. It was so called from 
riander had two sons, Lycophron, and Cyp-'its capital Cyrrhus, now Corus.] Plin. 5, c. 
selus,who wasinsane. Cypselus received his! 23,—Cic. ditt. 5, ep. 18. 
name from the Greek word xuvfea® a coffer, CyrsiLus,an Athenian, stened to death by 
because when the Bacchiadz attempted to kill|/his countrymen, because he advised them to 
him, his mother saved his lite by concealing|receive the army of Xerxes, and to submit to 
him in a coffer. Paus. 5, c. 17.—Cic. T'use.{the power of Persia. Demosth. de Coroné. 
5, c. 37.—Herodot. 1, c. 114, 1. 5, c. 92, &c.| Cic. 3, de Offic. c. 11. 
—Aristot. Polit. ‘The father of Miltiades.| Cyrus, a king of Persia, son of Cambyses 
Flerodot. 6, c. 35. jand Mandane, daughter of Astyages, king of 
Cyr@waica, a country of Africa, [east of|Media. His father was of an ignoble family, 
of the Syrtis Minor, and west of Marmarica.i whose marriage with Mandane had been con- 
It corresponds with the modern Barca. It'summated on account of the apprehensions of 
was also called Pentapolis,from five principal;Astyages. (vid. Astyages.) Cyrus was ex- 
cities which it contained, viz. Berenice or Hes- posed as soon as born ; but he was preserved 
peris, Barce, Ptolemais, Apollonia, and Cy-\by a shepherdess, who educated him as her 
rene the capital.] vid. Cyrene. jown son. As he wasplaying-with his equals 
CyRGwaica, a sect of philosophers, who in years, he was elected king in a certain di- 
foliowed the doctrine of Aristippus. They,version, and he exercised his power with 
placed their summum bonum in pleasure, and'such an independent spirit, that he ordered 
said that virtue ought to be commended be-'one of his play companions to be severely whip- 
cause it gave pleasure. Laert. in Arist— ped tor disobedience. The father of the youth, 
Cic. de Nat. D, 3. _ |who was a nobleman, complained to the king 
CyrEnz, the daughter of the river Pene-'of the ill treatment which his son had received 
us, of whom Apollo became enamoured. He\from a shepherd’s son. Astyages ordered 
carried her to that part of Africa which is;Cyrus before him, and discovered that he was 
called Cyrenaica, where she brought forth)M adane’s son, from whom he had So mtuch 
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toapprehend, He treated him with great)the royal body-guard, but being hurried away 
coldness ; and. Cyrus, unable to bear his ty-|by the violence of his feelings, the moment he 
ranny, escaped from his confinement, andjespied the king, he engaged with him ina 
began to levy troopsto dethrone his grand-|personal combat, wounded him, but was him- 
father. He was assisted and encouraged by|self wounded and slain by .a common soldier. 
the ministers of Astyages, who were displeas-|Had Clearchus acted in conformity with the 
ed with the king’s oppression. He marchedl|directions of Cyrus, and led his division against: 
against him, and Astyages was defeated in a|the king’s centre, instead of being drawn off 
battle, and taken prisoner, B. C. 559, Fromlinto pursuit of the flying enemy, the victory” 
this victory the empire of Media became tri-}must have belonged to Cyrus.] Artaxerxes 
butary to the Persians. Cyrus subdued the|was so anxious of its being universally report- 
eastern parts of Asia, and made war against|ed that his brother had fallen by his hand, that 
Creesus, king of Lydia, whom he conquered,|he put to death two of his subjects for boast- 
B.C. 548, He invaded the kingdom of Assy-|ing that they had killed Cyrus, [The Greeks 
ria, and took the city of Babylon, by drying|after the battle began to negotiate with the 
the channels of the Kuphrates, and marching|king through Tissaphernes, who offered to 
his troops through the bed of the river, while}lead them home. He treacherously violated 
‘the people were celebrating a grand festival.|his word, however, and having by an act of 
He afterwards marched against Tomyris, the|perfidy obtained possession of the persons of 
queen of the Massagetz, a Scythian nation,|the Greek commanders, he sent them up to 
and was defeated ina bléody battle, B. C.530.|the king at Babylon, where they were put to 
‘The victorious queen, who had lost her son death.| The Greeks were not, however, dis- 
in a previous encounter, was so incensed/couraged, though ata great distance from 
against Cyrus, that she cut off his head, and]their country, and surrounded on every side 
threw it into a vessel filled with human blood,|by a: powerful enemy. They unanimously. 
exclaiming, Satia te sanguine gitem. sitisti.\united in the election of new commanders, 
Xenophon has written the life of Cyrus ; but|[among whom was Xenophon,] and travers- 
his history is not perfectly authentic. In theled [a great part.ot the Asiatic provinces} in 
character of Cyrus, he delineates a brave and spite of the continual attacks of the [various 
virtuous prince, and often puts in his mouth|barbarous nations through which they passed, } 
many of the sayings of Socrates. Thechro-|and nothing is more truly celebrated in an- 
nology is false; and Xenophon, in his narra-|cient history than the bold retreat of the ten 
tion, has given existence to persons whom nojthousand. The journey that they made from 
other historian ever mentioned. The Cyro-|the place of their first embarkation till their 
fredia, therefore, is not _to be looked upon as|return, has been calculated at 1155 leagues, 
an authentic history of Cyrus the Great, but!performed in the space of 15 months, includ- 
we must consider itas showing what everyling all the time’ which was devoted to take 
good and virtuous prince ought to be. Dod.|rest and refreshment. This retreat has been 
1—Herodot. 1, c. 75, &c.—Justin. 1; c. 5. and|celebrated by Xenophon, who was one of their 
7.——The younger Cyrus, was the younger|leaders. {| According to Diodorus and Diogenes 
son of Darius Nothus, and the brother of Ar-|Laertius, the expedition was undertaken _ by 
taxerx¢es. He was sent by his father, at the Cyrus in the 4th year of the 94th Olympiad. 
age of sixteen, to assist the Lacedxmonians/Larcher, on the contrary.in a dissertation in- 
against Athens. Artaxerxes succeeded tolserted in the 17th vol. of the Memoirs of the 
the throne at the death of Nothus ; and Cyrus,] Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Letters, 
who was of an aspiring soul, attempted to as-|makes it to have been in the third year of 
sassinate him. He wasdiscovered, and would/that Olympiad, ‘in the end of March or be-" 
have been punished with death, had not his|ginning of April. He makes the battle of 
mether, Parysatis, saved him from the hands}Cunaxa to have been fought at the end of 
of the executioner by her tears and entreaties.|October, in the 4th year of the same Olym- 
“{The sentence was commuted itito ban-|piad, and the time which the whole expedi- - 
ishment to the province of which. Cyrus!tion occupied, including the retreat, down to 
had been appointed Satrap by his father. “Phe}the period when the Greeks entered the army 
disgrace and ignominy to which h¢ had been|of Thembron, to have been two years.] . 
exposed excited in Cyrusa desire of revenge,]’ CyRopoxis, [a large city of Asia, on the 
which nothing could gratify but the dethrone-jbanks of the Jaxartes, founded by Cyrus. It 
ment af his brother. In furtherance of this}was also-cailed Cyreschata. Both of these 
end, he called in to his aid numerous bodies}|names, however, are Greek translations of 
of Greek mercenaries, under various preten-|the true Persian terms. The termination of the 
ces, and at last] took the field with an army /jlast is the Greek e7yx7», expressing as did 
of 100,000 barbarians, and about 13,000|the corresponding Persian one, the remote si- 
Greeks. Artaxerxes met him with 900,000/tuation of the place. Alexander destroyed it; 
men near Cunaxa. {The Greeks soon routed|{and built in its stead, a city called by the Ro- 
the barbarians opposed to them, but commit-|man geographers Alexandria Ultima, by the 
ted an error in advancing too farin their pur-|Greeks, however, AacZavdgea exyarn, of which 
suit. Cyrus was compelled, in order to avoid|the Latin is a translation. The modern Co- 
being surrounded by the rest of the king’s|,gend is supposed by D’Anville to answer to. 
army, to make an attack uponthe centre,}the site of this city.] Re 4 
where his brother was in person. He routed! Cyrus, [a largeriver of Asia rising in Ibe- 
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ria, and failing into the Caspian ; now the(coast, oetween the promontory Carambis and 
Kur. This river, observes Malte-Brun,/Amastris. It is thought to have ;been found- 
waters the great valley of Georgia, andis in-led by a colony of Milesians. According to 
creased by the Aragui, the Zora, probably the|Strabo it had been a port of the inhabitants of | 
Iberus of the ancients, and the /asan, which|Sinope. _ In its vicinity was a mountain which — 
istheir Alazo. When it reaches theplains of|produced a beautifully-veined species of box- 
Shirvan, its waters are mixed with those of|tree. The-city is said to have been founded 
the 4ras or Araxes, These two rivers formjby Cytor, son of Phryxus. It is now Kitroe.] 
several branches, sometimes united and some-|Carull. 4, v. 13.— Ovid. Met. 4, v. 311.—Strab. 
times separated, so that it appears uncertain,|11.—Virg. G. 2, v. 437. ‘ 
as it was in the time of Strabo and Ptolemy,)).Cyzicum, or Cyzicus, an island of the 
whether their mouths were to be considered|Propontis, about 530° stadia in circumference, 
assep»rat , or if the Cyrus was supposed to|with a town called Nee Alexander join= 
receive t+ Araxes.] ‘ ed it to the continent by two bridges, and trom 
Cyra, « town of Colchis, [at the mouth ofithat time it was called a peninsula. [Strabo 
the river Cyaneus,] famous forthe poisonousjand Pliny both make it to have been an island 
herbs which it produces, and for the: birthjuntil Alexander’s time. Scylax,however,states 
of Medea. Jlacc. 6, v. 693.—Propert. 2, el.|that it was always a peninsula, and that the 
a, ¥.¢3.  \city was built at its neck. His authority is 
Crr#is,a surname of Medea, from her be-jconsidered conclusive by Mannert, who is of 
being an inhabitant of Cyta. Profert. 2, el. 4,opinion that the inhabitants may,after the time 
Ware nto of Scylax, have separated. it from the main 
Cyruira, now Cerigo, an island on. thejland by a cafal or ditch, for the purposes of 
coast of Laconia in Peloponnesus. It was|security. It isa peninsula at the present day. 
particularly sacred to the goddess Venus,|It was a flourishing commercial city, and call- 
who was from thence surnamed Cytherea,jed by Florus, the Rome of Asia, The an- 
and who rose, as some suppose, from the sea,|cient coins of the place,called Kugimnvor oraruges, 
near its coasts. It was for some time under|were so beautifully executed that it wasdeem- 
the power of the Argives, and always consi-led a miracle of art. “The mhabitants of Cy- 
dered of the highest importance to maritime|zicus laid claim to a very high antiquity for 
powers. The Pheenicians had ‘built there altheir city, and pretended that it was given by 
famous temple to Venus. [Stephanus says|Jupiter to Proserpine for her dowry, on which 
that the island derived its name Cythera from|account they worshipped her as their chief 
a Phenician named Cytherus who settled in|deity.3 It had two harbours, called Panormus 
it. Before his arrival it was called Porphyris,and Chytus, the first natural, and the other 
or Porphyrissa, as some say, because it abound-lartificial. It was besieged by Mithridates, 
ed with Poryhyry, or, as others affirm, on thejand relieved by Lucullus. #7or. 3, ¢.5.—Flin. 
authority of Aristotle,because the best scarlet|5, ¢. 32.— Diod 18. 
was dyedhere.] Virg. Ain. 1, v..262,1.10,) Cyzicus, a son of Gneus and Stilba, who 
y. 5.—Paus.3, c. 38—Ovid Met. 4; v. 288,\reigned in Cyzicus. He hospitably received 
}. 15, v. 386. Fast 5, v. 15.—Herodot. 1, c.29.|the Argonauts, in their expedition against 
CYTHERAA, a surnaine of Venus. Colchis. After their departure from the court 
Cyrunos, [between Ceos and Seriphus, inJof Cyzicus, they were driven back in tie night, 
the Mare Myrtoum, It was the birth-place|by a storm, upon the coast ; and the inhabi- 
of Cyadias an eminent painter. The cheese|tants seeing such an unexpected number of 
of Cythnns, according to Stephanus and Julius|men, furiously attacked them, supposing 
Pollux, was held in high estimation amorg the/them to be the Pelasgi, their ancient enemies. 
ancients. ‘Theisland is now called Thermia.]|In- this nocturnal engagement, many were 
It was also called Ophiussa and Dryofiis.} _|killed on both sides, and Cyzicus perished by 
Cytinivum, ove of the four cities called|the hand of Jason himself, who honoured him 
Tetrapolis, in Doris. Strab. 9.—Thucyd. 1, with a splendid funeral, and raised a stately 


me 20c. | & monument over his grave. Afiollod. 1, c. 9. 
Cxrorus, [2 city of Paphlagonia, on the|—/acc—Apollon.- Orpheus. ~ : 
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DAZ, Dang, or Dat, now the Dahistan,incursions,they were accustomed to make in- 
a people of Scythia, who dwelt on the [south-|to the countries south of Hyrcania,] Si. 13, 
eastern borders of the Caspian sea, in theiv. 764,—Lucan. 7, v. 429.—Virg.4in. 1, v. 
“eg of Hyrcania. They seem to havei728. dela 
een a roving nomadic tribe. Virgil styles| [Dacra, a large country of Europe, bound- 
them indomiti, and Some in commenting onled on the south by the Danube, which sepa- 
the passage of the poet where the term occurs, |rated it from Meesia, on the north by Sarma-" 
states that they extended to the northern parttia, on the east by the Tyras and Pontus 
of Persia. He must allude evidently to the/Fuxinus, and onthe west by the Jazyges 
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Metanaste. It corresponded nearly to Va- lot. Here an altar of square pieces of wool, 
tachia, Transylvania, Moldavia,and that part cemented together like stones, was erected, | 
of Hungary which lies to the east'of the Ti- and upon it were thrown large quantities of — 
biscus or Zeiss, one of the northern branches combustible materials. Afterwards abull was | 
of the Danube. In A. D. 105, Trajan, after a sacrificed to Jupiter, and an ox or heifer to 
war of 15 years, added this country to the Juno, by every one of the cities of Beeotia, and 
Roman empire: | He erected a stately bridge by the most opulent that. attended. The 
over the Danube, 3325 English feet in length, |poorest citizens offered small cattle; andall 
but this his. successor Aurelian destroyed, ‘these oblations together with the Dadala, 
His motive in doing this, is said to have been|were thrown in the common heap and set on 
the fear lest the barbarians would find it anjfire, and totally reduced to ashes. They ori- | 


easy passage to the countries south of the 
Danube ; for he had by a treaty abandoned to 
the Goths the Dacia of Trajan. On this oc- 
casion he named the province south of the 
Danube to which his forces were withdrawn, 
Dacia Aureliani. vid. Mesia. There was 
afterwards distinguished in Dacia, the part 
bordering on the Danube, and called Ripensis, 
and that which was sequestered in the inte- 
rior country under the name of Mediterranea. 
This last wasprobablythe same with what was 


ginated in this: When Juno, after a quarrel 
with Jupiter, had retired to Eubsa, and re- 
fused to return to his bed, the god, anxious 


jfor her return, went to consult Cithzron king 
of Platza, to find some effectual measure to 


break her obstinacy. Cithzron advised him 
to dress a statue in..woman’s apparel, and 
carry it ina chariot, and publicly to report it 
was Platza, the daughter of Asopus, whom 
he was going to marry. The advice was fol- 
lowed, and Juno, informed of her husband’s 


more anciently termed Dardania. Accord-jfuture marriage, repaired in haste to meet 
ing to Strabo, the inhabitants of the eastern|the chariot, and was easily united to him, 
part of Dacia were called Getz, with whom|when she discovered the artful measures he 
both the Greeks and Romans seem to have|made use of to effect a reconciliation. Pausar. 
been better acquainted than with the Daci,|é* Plut. 
From Dacus comes Davus the commonname| DapXx.us, an Athenian, son of Epaulamus, 
of slaves in Greek and Roman plays. Geta|descended from Erechtheus, king of Athens, 
was. used in the same sense. ] He was the most ingenious artist of his age, 
DactY1i, a name given tothe priests of Cy-|and to him we are indebted for the invention 
bele, which some derive from dzxrvacc fing’r, |of the wedge, the axe, the wimble, the level, 
because they were-ten, the same number as|and many other mechanical instruments, and 
the fingers of the hand. Paus. 1, c. 8. the sails of ships. He made statues, which 
DDALA, a mountain and city of Lycia,|moved of themselves, and seemed to be en- 
where Dedalus was buried according to Pliny |dowed with life. Talus, his sister’s son, pro- 
§, G27. A name given to Circe, from her|mised to be as great as himself, by the ingenu- 
being cunning, (S2d2a0c), and like Dedalus,|ity of his inventions ; and therefore, from envy, 
addicted to deceit and artifice. Viry. in.\he threw him down from a window and kill- 
7. Vv. 282. ‘Two festivals in Beeotia. Onejed him. After the murder of this youth, Dz- 
of these was observed at Alalcomenos by the/dalus, witb his son Icarus,fled from Athens to 
Platzans, ina large grove, where they ex-|Crete, where Minos, king of the country, gave 
posed, in the open air, pieces of boiled flesh,/him a cordial reception. Dedalus made a 
and carefully observed whither the crows|famous labyrinth for Minos, and assisted Pa- 
that came to prey upon them directed their|siphz, the queen, to gratify her unnatural 
flight. All the trees upon which any of these/passion for a bull... For this action, Dedalus 
birds alighted, were immediately cut down,|incurred thedispleasure of Minos, who order- 
and with them statues were made, calledjed him to be confined in the Jabyrinth which 
Dedaia, in honour of Daedalus. The other/he had constructed. Here he made himself 
festival was of a more solemn kind, It was|wings with feathers and wax, and carefully 
celebrated every sixty years by all the cities|fitted them to his body, and to that of his son, 
ot Beeotia, as a compensation for the interm:s-|who was the companion of his confinement. 
sion of the smaller festivals, for that number|They took their flight in the air trom Crete ; 
of years, during the exile of the Platxans.{but the heat of the sun melted the wax on 
Fourteen of the statues, called Dadala, were/the wings of Icarus, whose flight was too high,. . 
distributed by lot among the Plateans, Leba-|and he fell into that part of the ocean, which - 
dzans, Coroneans, Orchomenians, Thespiaus,|from him has been called the Icarian sea. 
Thebans, Tanagraans, and Cheroneans, be-|'The father, by a proper management of his 
cause they had effected a reconciliation among|wings, alighted at Cum, where he built a 
the Platzans, and caused them to be recalled|temple to Apollo, and thence directed his 
from exile, about the time that Thebes was|course to Sicily, where he was kindly receiy- 
restored by Cassander, the son of Antipater.jed by Cocalus, who reigned over part of the 
During this festival, a woman in the habit of/country, He left many monuments of his in- 
a bridemaid accompanied a statue which was/genuity in Sicily, which stil existed in the age 
dressed in female garments, on the banks of|of Diodorus Siculus. He was despatched by 
the Eurotas, This procession was attended/Cocalus, who was afraid of the power of Mi- 
to the top of mount Cithxron, by many of the|nos, who had declared war against him, ben, 
Beeotians, who had places assigned them by|catise he had given an asylum to Daedalus.» 
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The flight of Dadalus from Crete with wings|Libanus. [It derived its name from Damas+ 
is explained, by observing that he was thein-|cus, which was situate in it. ] ip 
-ventor of sails, which in his age might pass at} Damasctus, a stoic of Damascus, who 
a distance for wings. Paus. 1, 7 and 9.—|wrote a philosophical history, the life of Isi- 
Diod. 4,—Ovid. Met. 8, fab. 3.— Herod. 4.\dorus, and four books on extraordinary events, 
De Art. Am. 2. Trist. 3, el. 4— Aygin. fab.|in the age of Justinian. His works, which are 
40.—Vire. Zin. 6,v. 14.—Apollod. 3, c. 1, &c.)now lost, were greatly esteemed, according to 
—Herodot. 7,c. 170. ‘There were two sta-| Photius. ! ; 
tuaries of the same name, one of Sicyon, son} Damascus, a rich and ancient city of Da- 
of Patroclus, the other a native of Bithynia.|mascene in Syria, [beautifully situated in a- 
Paus. 7, c. 14.—Arrian. valley still called Gowteh Demesk, ov the or- 
‘Dzmon, a kind of spirit, which, as the an-|chard of Damascus, and watered by a river- 
cients supposed, presided over the actions ofjcalled by the Greeks Bardine or Chrysorrho- 
mankind, gave them their private counsels,jas, the golden stream, now Baradi. ‘The 
and carefully ‘vatched over their most secret|Syriac name of the stream was Parphar. It 
intentions. Some of the ancient philosophers/is supposed to have been founded by Uz, the 
maintained that every man had two of thesejeldest son of Aram. However this may be, 
Demons ; the one bad, and the other good.jit subsisted in the time of Abraham, and may 
‘These Demons had the power of changing|be reckoned one of the most ancient cities in 
themselves into whatever they pleased, andjbeing. Damascus was seized by the Romans 
of assuming whatever shapes were most sub-|in the war of Pompey with Tigranes, B.C 
servient to their intentions. At the moment) 65, and remained in their possession until tak- 
of death, the Demon delivered up to judgmentjen by the Saracens, A. D. 634. It is now 
the person with whose care he had been in-|the capital ofa Pachalic. The Arabs call it Ai- 
trusted ; aad according to the evidence hede-! Sham, and the oriental name of Demesk is 
livered, sentence was passed over the body.)known only to geographers.; Lucan, 3, vy. 
The Demon of Socrates is famous in history.| ?15.—Justin. 36, c.2,—Mela,1,c. 11. 
That great philosopher asserted that the ge-| Damasippus, a merchant of old seals and 
nius informed him when any of his friends was| vessels, who, after losing his all in unfortunate 
going to engage in some unfortunate enterprise,| schemes in commerce, assumed the name and 
and stopped him from the commission of allj habit of a stoic philosopher. Horat, 2, Sat. 3. 
crimes and impiety. The Genii or Demons,! Damwntt, [one of the ancient nations of Scot-. 
though at first reckoned only as the subordi-|land, whose country answered to the modern 
nate ministers of the superior deities, received] Clydesdale, Renfrew, Lenox, and Stirling.) 
divine honour in length of time, and we find) Dastnomit {or Dumnont, a people of Bri- 
altars and statues erected te a Genio loci, Ge-\tain, whose country answered to the modern 
nio eee Junonibus, &c. Cic. Tusc. 1.—| Devonshire and Cornwall. As the several 
Plut. de Gen, Socr. tribes of the Damnonii submitted without 
Dana, vid. Daz. ¢ ' |much resistance to the Romans, and never 
DaiveEs, a solemnity observed by thejjoined in any revolt against them, their con- 
Greeks. Itlastedthree days. The first was|querors were under’ no necessity, of building — 
in commemoration of Latona’s labour ; the|many forts,- or keeping many garrisons in 
second in memory of Apollo’s birth ; and the/their country. Hence it happens that few 
third in honour of the marriage of Podalirius,]Roman antiquities have been found here, and - 
and the mother of Alexander. Torches were|that the name_of this people is seldom men- 
always carried at the celebration ; whence the| tioned by the Roman writers. ] 


name. Damo, a daughter of Pythagoras, who, by 
Datmativs, one of the Czsars, in the age/order of her father, devoted her life to perpe- 
of Constantine, who died A. D. 337. tual celibacy, and induced others to follow her 


-Datmaria, a part of Iilyricum, at the east|example. Pythagoras at his death intrusted 
of the Adriatic. . [Dalmatia was separated/her with all the secrets of his philosophy, and 
from Liburnia,the remaining part of Ilyricum,|gave her the unlimited care of his composi; 
to the south-east of which it lay, by the river|tions, under the promise that she never would. 
Titius. Its modern name is Delmatia, from|part with them. She faithfully obeyed his 
its ancient capital Delmium or Deliminium,|injunctions ; and thous in the extremest po- 
which the Romans took and destroyed A. U.|verty, she refused to obtain money by the vio~ 
C. 597. Dalmatia, according to ancient tra-|lation of her father’s commands. JLaert. in 
dition. abounded with gold, and Martial in one} Pythag, 
of his epigrams calls it the land which pro-| DamoécuEs, one of the flatterers of Diony- 
duced gold.] Hforat. 2, od. 1, v.. 16.—Lam-|sius the elder, of Sicily. He admired the ty- 
prid. in Commod, 8.—Strab.7.—Ptol. 2... __|rant’s wealth, and pronounced him the happi- 

DaAMAGETUS, a man of Rhodes, who in-/est man on earth. Dionysius prevailed upon 
quired of the oracle what wife he ought to/him to undertake fora while the charge of 
marry ; and received for answer, the daugh-|royalty, and be convinced of the happiness 
ter of the brayest of the Greeks. « He appli-|which a sovereign enjoyed. Damocles as- 
ed to Aristomenes and obtained his daughter|cended the throne, and while he gazed upon 
in marriage, B.C. 679. Paus.4,c. 24. the wealth and splenaour that surrounded 

DamascEne, a part of Syria near mount/him, he perceived a, eo hanging over his 
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head by ahorse hair. This so terrified ‘himjof Acrisius, whom he inadvertently killed. 
that all his imaginary felicity vanished at once,|Some suppose that it was Preetus the brother 
and he begged Dionysius to remove him from|of Acrisius, who introduced himself to Danae 
a situation which exposed his life to such fears|in the brazen tower ; and instead of a golden 
and dangers, Cic.in Tuscul. 5, c. 21. shower, it was maintained, that the keepers 

Damon, a poet and musician of Athens, in-|of Danae were bribed by the gold of her se- 
timate with Pericles, and distinguished for his|ducer.. Virgil mentions that she came to Ita- 
knowledge of government and fondness of dis |ly with sonie fugitives of Argos, and that she 
cipline. He was banished for his intrigues|founded a city called Ardea. Ovid. Met. 4, 
about 430 years before Christ. C. Wep. 15,|v. 611. Art. Am. 3 Vv. 415. . Amor. 2, el, 19, 
c. 2—Plut. in Pericl, A Pythagorean phi-|v. 27.—Horat. 3, od. 16.— Homer. I. 14, v. 
losopher, very intimate with Pythias. When|319,—4pollod. 2, ¢. 2 and 4—Stat. Theb. 1, 
he had been condemned to death by Dionysi-|v. 255—Virg. En. 7, v. 410. ; 
us, he obtained from the tyrant leave togo} Danat, a name given to the people of Ar- 
and settle his domestic affairs, on. promise of/s0s, and promiscuously to all the Greeks, 
returning at a stated hourto the place of exe-|from Danaus their king. Vig. and Ovid, 
cution. Pythias pledged himself to undergo] /assim. 
the punishment which was to be inflicted on| Dawnatpss, the fifty daughters of Danaus 

- Damon, should he not return in time, and he|king of Argos. When their uncle Agyptus 
consequently delivered himself into the hands|came from Egypt with his fifty sons, they 
ofthe tyrant. Damon returned at the ap-|were promised in marriage to their cousins ; 
‘pointed moment,and Dionysius was so struck] but before the celebration of their nuptials,Da- 
with the fidelity of those two friends, that he}naus who had been informed by an oracle that 
remitted the punishment, and entreated them/he was to be killed by the hands of one of his 
to permit him to share their friendship, and/sons-in-law,made his daughters solemnly pre- 
enjoy their confidence. Val. Max.4,c.7. |mise that they would destroy their husbands. 

DamopuHiLa, a poetess of Lesbos, wife of|They were provided with daggers by their 
Pamphilus. \ She was intimate with Sappho,|father, and all, except Hypermnestra, stained 
and not only wrote hymns in honour of Diana|their hands with the blood of their cousins, the 
and of the gods, but opened a school, where/first-night of their nuptials ; and asa pledge 
the younger persons of her sex. were taught]of their obedience to their father’s injunctions, 
the various powers of music and poetry. PAi-|they presented him each with the head of 

ostr. : : the murdered sons of Egyptus. Hyperm- 

Dana, a large town of Cappadocia. [D’An-|nestra was summoned to appear before her. 
ville makes it to have beenthe same with/father, and answer for her disobedience in 
"fyana, an opinion which is ably refuted by|suffering her hushand, Lynceus, to escape: 
Mannert, who maintains that it lay more tojbut the unanimous voice of the people declar- 
the south-east, and coincides with the Tana-jed her innocent, and in consequence of her 
daris of Ptolemy. It is mentioned in Xeno-jhonourable acquittal, she dedicated a temple 
phon’s Anabasis as being in the vicinity of/to the goddess Persuasion. The sisters were 
the Cilician Gates. The position of Tyana on|purified of this murder by Mercury and. 
Mannert’s chart is north of the Cilician pass ;/Minerva, by order of Jupiter ; but accord- 
in D’Anville it is to the north east.] ‘ {ing to the more received opinion, they 

DANAE, the daughter of Acrisius king of}were condemned to severe punishment in 
Argos, by Eurydice. She was confined in ajhell, and were compelled to fill with wa- 
brazen tower by her father, who had been|ter a vessel full of holes, so that the water 


~ told by an oracle, that his daughter’s son/ran out as soon as poured into it, and 


would put him to death. His endeavours to|therefore their labour was infinite, and their 
prevent Danae from becoming a mother/punishment eternal. [Eusebius and some 
proved fruitless ; and Jupiter, who was ena-|others suggest, that what had given rise 
moured of her, introduced himself toherbed,|to this fiction was, that they had Tabour- 
by changing himself into a golden shower./ed in digging wells in Argos, where some of 
From his embraces Danae had a son, with|/them had been continually drawing water by 
whom she was exposed on the sea by her fa-|pumps, which is a painful exercise: whence — 
ther. The wind drove the bark which car-|those who were condemned to this labour 
vied her to the coasts of the island of Seriphus,|took occasion to say, that the gods, to punish 
where she was saved by some fishermen, and/these princesses, had sentenced them m hell — 
carried to Polydectes king of the place, whosejto fill a vessel full of holes.) ‘The names of 
brother, called Dyctis, educated the child,|the Danaides. and their husbands, were as 
called Perseus, and tenderly treated the mo-|follows, according to Apollodorus: Amymone 
ther. Polydectes fell in love with her; but as}married Enceladus ; Automate, Busiris ; 
he was afraid of her son, he sent him to eon-|Agave, Lycus; Scea, Dayphron; Hippoda- 
‘quer the Gorgons, pretending that he wished| mia, Ister ; Rhodia, Chalcedon ; Calyce, an- 
Medusa’s head to adorn the nuptials, whichjother Lynceus ; Gorgophone, Proteus ; Cleo- 
he was going to celebrate with Hippodamia,}patra, Agenor; Asteria, Chatus ; Glauce, 
the daughter of @nomaus. When Perseus] Aleis; Hippodamia, Dyacorytes ; Hippome~- 
had victoriously finished his expedition, he}dusa, Alcmenon ; Gorge, Hippothous ; Iphis r 
retired to Argos with Danae, to the house!medusa, Kuchenor; Rhode, Hippolitus ; 
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‘Pjrea, Agoptolemus; Cercestis, Dorian ;|threatened his ruin by one of his sons-in-law, 
'Pharte, Eurydamas; Mnhestra, igius;/caused his daughters, to whom they were 
Evippe, Arigius ; Anaxibia, Archelaus; Ne-|promised in marriage, to murder them the 
lo, Melachus ; Clite, Clitus ; Stenele, Stene- first night of their nuptials. His fatal orders 
lus; Chrysippe, Chrysippus ; Autonoe, Eu-|were executed, but Hypermnestra alone 
lochus; Lheano, Phantes; Electra, Pe-|spared the life of Lynceus. (vid, Danaides.) 
risthenes ; Eurydice, Dryas; Glaucippe,|Danaus, at first, persecuted Lynceus with un- 
-Potamon ; Autholea, Cisseas ; Cleodora, ix- {remitted fury, but he was afterwards recon- 
us; Evippe, Imbrus; Erata, Bromius ;!ciled to him, and he acknowledged him for 
Stygne, Polyctor; Bryce, Chtonius ; Actea,|his son-in-law and successor, after a reign of 
Periphas; Podarce, Gneus; Dioxippe, Aigyp-}50 years. He died about 1425 years before 
tus; Adyte, Menalces; Ocipete, Lampus ;|the Christian era, and after death he was ho- 
Pilarge, Idmon ; Hippodice, Idas ; Adiante,|noured with a splendid monument in the town 
Daiphron ; Callidia, Pandion; Gme, Arbe-jof Argos, which still existed in the age of 
lus ; Celeno, Hixbius; Hyperia, Hippoco-|Pausanias.: According to Eschylus, Danaus 
ristes. ‘The heads of the sons of /AXgyptus,|left Egypt, not to be present at the marriage 
were buried at Argos; but their bodies were|of his daughters with the sons of his brother, 
left at Lerna, where the murder had beenj/a connexion which he deemed unlawful and 
committed. Apollod. 2, c. 1.—Horat. 8, od:\impious. The ship in which Danaus came to 
11.—Sirad. 8.—Paus. 2, c. 16.—Hygin. fab.|Greece was called, Armais, and.was the first 
168, &c. that had ever appeared there, It is said that 
Danapsris, [another name for the Bo-|the use of pumps was first introduced intc 
rysthenes, first mentioned in an anonymous/Greece by Danaus. Apollod. 2, c. 1.—Paus. 
Per'plus of the Euxine Sea. It is now the|2, c. 19.—Hygin. fab. 168, &c.—Heredot. 2 

Dnieper. The Dnieper rises in the Paldaijc. 91, &c.7, c. “4 
hills, near the sources of the Duna, and after} Danusius, [the largest river of Europe 
a winding course of about 600 miles, falls into}except the Kha or Volga, and called in Ger- 
the Black sea, a little to the east of tne Dnies-|man the Denau, by us the Danube. Strabo 
ter. A little above its mouth the river wi-jand Pliny make it rise in the chain of Mons 
dens into a kind ef lake or marsh, called) Li-|Abnoba, or the mountains of the Black forest. 
man, into which the Bog, the ancient Hypa-}According to modern accounts it has its 
nis or Bogus, one of the principal tributaries|source near the small town of Donneschingen, 
of the Dnieper, discharges itself.] in the court yard of the palace of the princes 
[Danastus, another name of the Tyras or|of Furstenberg in Suadbia. tis one of the 
Dniester. It is called Danastus by Ammia-|few rivers which run from West to East, tra- 
nus Marcellinus, Danastrus by Constantine|versing Ausirie, Hungary, and part of Tur- 
Porphyrogenitus, (de administr, Imperio, c.|key in Europe, and.atter a course of about 
$.) and Danaslu by Jornandes.. The Dniester] 1620 miles, falls into the Black Sea. It is of 
rises from a lake amid the Carpathian moun-|irregular width, being sometimes confined be- 
tains in Austrian Gallicia, and empties into/tween rocks and mountains, at other times so 
the Black Sea, after: a course of about 690] wide that it almost resembles a sea, and again 
miles. ] broken and divided into small streams by nu- 
' DanXus,.a son of Belus and Anchinoe,|merous islands. It receives 60 navigable ri- 
who, after his father’s death, reigned conjoint-|vers, the largest of which is the Genus or Inn 5 
ly with his brother AZgyptus on the throne of/and 120 smailer streams. It is always vellow 
pt. Some time after, a difference arose be-|with mud, and its sands are every where au- 
tween the brothers, and Danaus set sail with/riferous. Atits entrance into the Black Sea, 
his fifty daughters in quest of a settlement.|it is shallow, its waters are spread over an 
He visited Rhodes, where he consecrated ajimmense surface, and lie stagnating among 
Statue to Minerva, and arrived safe on the/an infinity of reeds and other aquatic plants. 
coast of Peloponnesus, where he was hospita-|‘The current of the river communicates a 
bly received by Gelanor, king of Argos. Ge-|whitish colour to the sea, and gives a tresh- 
lanor had lately ascended the throne, and the|ness to it for nearly 9 leagues, and within one 
first years of his reign were marked withlleague rendersit fit for use. Pomponius Me- 
dissensions with his subjects. Danaus took|la says it had as many nvoaths as the Nile, of 
advantage of Gelanor’s unpopularity, and|which three were small and four navigable. _ 
obliged him to abdicate the crown. In Gela-|Only two now remain, which Can scarcely be 
nor, the race of the Inachide was extinguish-|entered byships of considerable size or burthen, 
ed, and the Belides began to reign at Argos inthe rest being choked up. The ancients pare 
Danaus. Someauthorssay, that Gelanor vo |the name of Ister to the eastern part of this 
luntarily resigned the crown to Danaus on ac-|river after its junction with the Savus or Save. 
count'of the wrath of Neptune, who had dried|‘The Greeks and Romans were very imper- 
up allthe waters of Argolis, to. punish thejfectly acquainted with the whole course of the 
impiety of Inachus. ‘Lhe success of Davaus|stream. It was for a long period the north- 
invited the fifty sons of AZgyptus to embark/ern boundary of the Roman empire in this 
for Greece. They were kindly received by/quarter. This river was an object of wor- 
their uncle, who, either apprehensive of their|ship to the Scythians. The river-god is re~ 
aumber, or terrified yy an oracle which|presented on'amedal of Trajan, but the firest 
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figure of him is on the column of that emper-|the office of priest of Apollo. He was pre- 
or at Rome,] Dionys. Perieg.— Herodot. 2,|ceded by one of his nearest relations, bearing — 
c. 33, 1.4, ¢. 48, &ce.—Strab. 4.—Plin. 4, c.|a rod adorned with garlands, and behind him 
12.—Ammian. 23. -- followed a train of virgins with branches in — 

Daruna, a town of Egypt, 16 miles from)their hands. In this order the procession ad- 
Pelusium, [on the route from Memphis, on the/vanced as far as ‘the temple of Apollo, sur=-— 
Pelusiac mouth of the*Nile.] Herodot. 2, c. 30.|named Ismenius, where supplicatory hymns — 

Darunf, a daughter of the river Peneus or/were sung to the god.—This festival owed 
of the Ladon, by the goddess Terra, of whomlits origin to the following circumstance: when 
Apollobecameenamoured. This passion had]an oracle advised the Aitolians, who inhabit- 
been raised by Cupid, with whom Apollo,jed Arne and the adjacent country, to aban= 
proud of his late conquest over the serpent/don their ancient possessions, and go in quest 
Python, had disputed the power of his darts,/of a settlement, they invaded the Theban ter= 
Daphne heard with horror the addresses of|ritories, which at that time were pillaged by 
the god, and endeavoured to remove herself/an army of. Pelasgians. As the celebration of 
from his importunities by flight. Apollo pur-|Apollo’s festivals was near, both nations, who 
sued ‘her; and Daphne, fearful of being|religiously observed it, laid aside all hostili- 
caught, entreated the assistance of the gods,|ties, and, according to custom, cut down lau- 
who changed her intoa laurel. Apollocrown-jrel boughs from mount Helicon, and in the 
ed his head with the leaves of the laurel, and|/neighbourhood of the river Melas, and walk- 
for ever ordered that the tree should be sa-jed in procession in honour of the divinity. 
cred to his divinity. Some say that Daphne|The day that this solemnity was observed, 
was admired by Leucippus, son of C2nomaus|Polemates, the general of the Beeotian army, 
king of Pisa, who, tobe in her company, dis-|saw a youth ina dream that presented him 
guised his sex, and attended her in the woods,}with a complete suit of armour, and com- 
in the habit of a huntress. Leucippus gained|manded the Beeotians to offer solemn prayers 
Daphne’s esteem and love ; but Apollo, who|te Apollo, and walk in procession with laurel 
was his powerful rival, discovered his sex, and|boughs in their hands every ninth year. Three 
Leucippus was killed by the companions of|days after this dream, the Beotian general 
Diana. Ovid. Met. 1, v. 452, &c. Parthen.jmade a sally, and cut off the greatest part of 
Erotic. c. 15.—Paus. 8, c. 20. A daughter|the besiegers, who were compelled by this 
of Tiresias, priestess in the temple of Delphi,|blow to relinquish their enterprise. Pole- 
supposed by some to be the same as Manto.|mates immediately instituted a novennial fes- 
She was consecrated to the service of Apollojtival to the god who seemed to be the patron 
by the Epigoni, or according toothers, by thejof the Beotians. Paus., Béotic. &c. 
goddess ‘Tellus. She was called Sibyl, onac-}| Daprunis, a shepherd of Sicily, son of 
count of the wildness of her looksand expres-|Mercury by a Sicilian nymph. He was edu- 
sions, when she delivered oracles, Her ora-|cated by thenymphs. Pan taught him to sing 
cles were generally in verse, and Homer, ac-|and play upon the pipe, and the muses inspir- 
cording to’some accounts, has introducedjed him with the love of poetry.’ It is sup- 
much of her poetry in his compositions. Di-|posed he was the first who wrote pastoral 
od. 4.—Paus. 10, c. 5.——A famous grove|poetry, in which his successor Theocritus so 
near Antioch,. consecrated to voluptuousness|happily excelled. He was extremely fond of 
and luxury. hunting ; and at his death, five of his dogs, ~ 

Dipunfrxorta, a festival in honour of|from their attachment to him, refused all ali- 
Apollo, celebrated every ninth year by the}ments, and pined away. From the celebrity 
- Beeotians. It was then usual to adorn anjof this shepherd, the name of Dapfhnis has 
olive bough with garlands of laurel and other|been appropriated by the poets, ancient and 
flowers, and place on the top'a brazen globe,|modern, to express a person fond of rural 
on which were suspended smaller ones. In|jemployments, and of the peaceful innocence 
the middle was, placed a number of crowns,| which accompanies the tending of flocks. 
and a globe of inferior size, and the bottom|#lian, V. 7. 10, c. 18.—Diod. 4. 
was adorned with a saffron-coloured garment.| Dapunus, [a part of the canal of Constan- 
‘The globe on the top represented the sun, or|tinople at the distance of 80 stadia from the — 
Apollo ; that in the Biddle was anemblem of|city and 40 from the Euxine sea. A town 
the moon, and the others of the stars, Thelof the Locrii Opunti, situate on the sea-coast, 
crowns, which were 365in number, represent-|at the mouth of a river of the same name, 
ed the sun’s annual revolutions. This bough|near the frontiers of the Epicnemidian Locri. — 
was carried in solemn procession by a beauti-| Into this river the body of Hesiod was throwin 
ful-youth of an illustrious family, and whoselafter his murder. vid. Hesiodus.] > 
parents were both living. The youth was} Darxsa, [a town of Ethiopia, placed 
dressed-in rich garments which reached to|Strabo on the other side of the forest of Cu- 
the ground, his hair hung-loose and dishevel-}mania, ,and in the vicinity of the country be- 
led, his head was covered witha golden crown,|longing to the people called ablnp 
and he wore on his feet shoes called Iphicra- ARANTASIA, a town of Belgic Gaul, call- 
tide, from Iphicrates an Athenian who first}ed also Horwm Claudii, and now Monstier. 
invented them. He was called Asgvapopes,) DARDANTA, [a district of Troas in the | 
laurel-bearer, and at_that time he executed! north, called so from its inhabitants the Dar- 
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dani. These derived their name from Dar-|seven conspirators universally agreed, that he 
danus, who built here the city Dardania.}whose horse neighed first should be appointed 
This district extended on the coast from Aby-|king. In consequence of this resolution, the 
_ dos to the promontory Rhzteum, and inland|groom of Darius previously led his master’s 
to the sources of the Granicus—A country |horse to a mare at a place near which the . 
of Illyria in Dalmatia, the capital of which|seven noblemen were to pass. On the mor- 
bore the same name. A name given to alrow before sun-rise, when they proceeded [to 
region north of -Macedonia, called afterwards|the appointed place, after riding up and down 
Dacia Mediterranea. vid. Dacia. ] they came at length to the spot whither the 
' DarbAnIvEs, a name given to Aineas, as|horse had been led the preceding evening,] 
descended from Dardanus. The word, in|the horse recollecting the mare, suddenly 
the plural number, is applied to the ‘Lrojan|neighed ; and at the same time a clap of 
women. Virg. Ain. thunder was heard, as if in approbation of 
{DarpXnis, a promontory of Troas on|the choice. The noblemen dismounted from 
which was situate the city of Dardanus. It|their horses, and saluted Darius king; and a 
is now called Cafe Berbieri, or Kefios Burun.|resolution was made among them, that the 
The Hellespont here begins to contract itself.}|king’s wives should be taken from no other 
[DarpANus, a city of Troas, on the pro |family but that of the conspirators, and that 
montory Dardanis. It lay at the distance of|they should for ever enjoy the unlimited pri- 
70 stadia from Rhateum and about the same|vilege of being admitted mto the King’s pre- 
distance from the townof Abydos, It is said/sence without previous introduction, Darius 
to have been founded by Dardanus and named|was 29 years old when he ascended the 
after him. Thecity nolonger exists, but the|throne, and he soon distinguished himself by 
name is supposed to have beencommunicated|his activity and military accorfplishments, 
to the Dardanelles or ancient Hellespont. In|He besieged Babylon ;, which he took after a 
this city Mithridates and Sylla concluded|siege of 20 months, by the artifice of Zopyrus, 
peace. ] From thence he marched against the Scythi- 
Darpknus, a son of Jupiter and Electra, |ans, and in his way conquered Thrace. This 
who killed his brother Jasius to obtain the/expedition was unsuccessful; and, after se- 
kingdom of Etruria after the death of his re-/veral losses and disasters-in the wilds of Scy- 
puted father Corytus, and fled to Samothrace, |thia, the king retired with shame, and soon 
and thence to Asia Minor, where he marriedjafter turned his arms against the Indians, 
Batia, the daughter of Teucer, king of Teu-|whom he subdued. ‘The burning of Sardis, 
eria. After the death of his father-in-law he|which was a Grecian colony, incensed the 
ascended the throne, and reigned 62 years. Athenians, and a war was kindled between 
He built the city of Dardania, and was reck-|Greece and Persia. Darius was so exaspe- 
oned the founder of the kingdom of Troy.|rated against the Greeks, that a servant 
He was succeeded by Erichthonius. Accord-|every evening, by his order, repeated these 
ing to some, Corybas, his nephew, accom-|words : ‘‘ Remember, O king, to punish the 
panied him to Teucria, where he introduced|Athenians.” Mardonius, the king’s son-in- 
the worship of Cybele. Dardanus taught his|law, was intrusted with the care of the war, 
subjects to worship Minerva; and he gave|[After crossing the Hellespont, he marched 
them twostatues of the goddess, one of which|down through Thrace, but in endeavouring to 
is well known by the name of Palladium.|double Mount Athos, he lost 300 vessels, and 
Virg. Zin. 3, v. 167.—Paus.7, c. 4.— Hygin.|it is said more than 20,000 men. - After this 
fab. 155 and 275.— Apollod. 3.— Homer. 1/.20,\he was attacked in the night by the Brygi, 
_ Dares, a Phrygian, who lived during the}who killed many of his men, and wounded 
Trojan war, in which he was engaged, and of|Mardonius himself. He succeeded, however, 
which he wrote the history in Greek. ‘This|in defeating and reducing them under his pow- 
history was extant in the age of Ailian; thejer, but his army was so weakened by these 
Latin translation, now extant, is universally |circumstances that he was compelled to re- 
believed to be spurious, though it is attributed|turn ingloriously to Asia.] Darius, more ani- 
‘by some toCornelius Nepos. ['The best edi-|mated by this loss, sent a more considerable 
tion is that by Madame Dacier in Usum Del-|force, under the command of Datis and Ar- 
phini. Paris. 1680. 4to, This edition, how-|taphcernes, [with orders to sack the cities of 
ever, is very rare, and its place is usually sup- Athens and &retria,and to send to him all the 
plied by a re-print, edited by Perizonius, 4mst.|surviving inhabitants in fetters. The Persi- 
1702. 4to,] Homer. Jl. 5, v. 10 and 27, ans took the isle of Naxosand the city of Ere- 
One of the companions of /Eneas, descended|triain Eubcea, but were defeated with great 
from Amycus, and celebrated as a pugilist jslaughter by the Athenians and Platzans un- 
at the funeral games in honour of Hector,|der the celebrated Miltiades at Marathon. 
where he killed apy He was killed by Tur-|Their fleet was also completely unsuccessful 
nus in Italy. Virg. Ain. 5, v. 369, 1. 12, v.36 ',Jin an attempt to surprise Athens after the 
Darius, a noble sagrap of Persia, son of|battle. vid. Miltiades and Marathon.] Da- 
Hystaspes, who con ae with six other]rius was not disheartened by this severe blow, 
‘noblemen to destroy Smerdis, who usurped|but he resolved to carry on the war in per- 
the crown of Persia after the death of Cam-|son, and immediately ordered a still larger 
byses, On the murder of the usurper, the'army to be levied. He died in the midst o 
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itis preparations, B. C. 485, after a reign of|with many darts.} He asked for water, and’ 
36 years, in the 65th year of his age. [This|exclaimed, when he received it from the hand 
sovereign is entitled to the praise of wisdom, jof a Macedonian, *t It is the greatest of my 


justice; and humanity, when compared with|misfortunes that I cannot reward thy huma- 
the generality of eastern despots.] Herodot.|nity. Beg Alexander to accept my warmest 
1, 2; &c.—Diod. 1.—Justin: 1, c. 9 —Plut. in\thanks for the tenderness with which he has — 
Arist.—C. Nef: in Miltiad——-The second|treated my wretched family, whilst I am 


king of Persia of that name, was also called}doomed to perish by the hand of a man, whom 
Ochus in Persian, in Greek Nothus, because!] have loaded with kindness.’? “These words 
he was the illegitimate son of Artaxerxes Lon-{of the dying monarch were reported to Alex- 
gimanusby aconcubine. Soon after the mur-jander when he came up, who covered the 
der of Xerxes he ascended the throne of Per-|dead body with his own mantle, and honour- 
sia, and married Parysatis, his sister,-a cruelled it with a most magnificent funeral. The 
and ambitious woman, by whom he had Ar-|traitor Bessus met with a due punishment 
taxerxes Mnemon, Amestris, and Cyrus the/from the conqueror, who continued his kind- 
younger. He carried on many wars withsuc-|ness to the unfortunate family of Darius. In 
cess, under the conduct of his generals and of|Darius the empire of Persia was extinguish- 
his son Cyrus. He died B. é:. 404, after ajed 228 years after it had been first founded 
reign of 19 years, and was succeeded by his|by Cyrus the Great. Diod. 17—Plut. in Alex. 
son Artaxerxes,who asked him on his death-|—Justin. 10, 11, &c,—Curtius. A> son of 
bed, what had been the guide of his conduct]Xerxes, who married Artaynta, and was 
inthe management of the empire, that he/killed by Artabanus. Herodot.9, c. 108— 
might imitate him? Zhe dictates of justice| Diod. 11. A son of Artaxerxes, declared 
and of religion, replied the expiring monarch.|successor to the throne, as being the eldest 
Justin. 5, c. 11—Diod. 12.—=T he third of|prince. He conspired against his father’s life, 
that name was the last king of Persia, sur-|and was capitally punished: Plut. in Artaz. 
named Codomanus. The eunuch Bagoas [DascyLIum, a city of Bithynia, in the dis- 
raised him to the throne, though not nearly|trict Olympena, placed by D’Anville on a 
allied to the royal family, in hopes that hel/lake at the mouth of the small river Horisius 
would be subservient to his will; but he pre-|which ruwhs,according to him, into the Propon- 
pared to poison him, when he saw him des-|tis; Mannert, however, locates it to the west 
pee his advice, and aim at independehnce.|of thé mouth of the river Gebes or Gelbes, 

arius discovered his perfidy; and made himjand makes the Horisius flow to the west to- 
drink the poison whicli he had prepared}wards the Rhyndacus. This city is named 
against his life. The peace of Darius was|by Strabo and Ptolemy, Dascylium, as it is 
early disturbed, and Alexander invaded Per-|/here given ; but by Mela and Pliny, Dascylos. 
sia to avenge the injuries which the Greeks}During the continuance of the Persian em= 
had suffered from the predecessors of Darius.|pire it was the residence of the satrap of My- 
{Darius did not take the command of his ar-jsia and Phrygia Minor ; hence immediately 
my in person, until after the battle of Grani-|after the battle of Granicus, Alexander de- 


cus had been fought, and Alexander had ad-|spatched Parmenio to take possession of it: 


vanced into Cilicia. Hethen proceeded to/The modern name, according to D’Anville, 

meet him in all the pomp of royalty, but with|is Diaskillo.] ; 

a force ill adapted to contend with such an} DarAmes, a sonof Camissares, governor 
enemy. He resolved; nevertheless; to hazard|of Caria, and a distinguished general of the 
a battle, contrary to the advice and opinion ofjarmies of Artaxerxes. [The success and 
his Greek allies. ‘he battle at Issus was/high merit of Datames, excited the envy of 
fought, and Darius took the command, but!the courtiers, who determined to ruin him; 
fied with such precipitation that he left be-|Datames, apprised of their intentions, resolv- 
hind him his bow, shield,and mantle: Hisjed to be betorehand with them by quitting 
camp was plundered,and his mother, wife and/the king’s service and making himself inde- 
children telf into the hands of the conqueror.|pendent.] He was treacherously killed by 
In vain, after this, did Darius supplicate for an] Mithridates, who had invited him under pre: 


accommodation ; Alexander went on in the ca-|tence of entering into the most inviolable con= 
yeer of victory, and in a second pitclied battle,/nection and friendship, $62 B.C. C. Nef. im 


at Gaugamela, commonly called the battle of| Datum. 
Arbela, (vid. Arbela) Darius again fought and} +DaTapHExRNES, one of the friends of Bes- 
again disgracetully fled. He now lost Baby-|sus. After the murder of Darius, he betray- 
Jon, Susa, Persepolis, and all his treasures,Jed Bessus into Alexander’s hands. He also 
and sought for personal safety at Ecbatana;/revolted from the ‘conqueror, and was deli- 
but his misfortunes had alienated the minds|vered up by the Dahe. Curt. 7, c. 5 and 8. 
of his subjects, and he was seized by Bessus;} Daris, a general of Darius Ist, sent with 
governor of Bactriana, who assumed the roy jan army of 200,000 foot, and 10,000 horse, 
al authority in his stead. Alexander closely/against the Greeks, intconjunction with Arta- 
pursued the usurper and his captive beyond|phernes. He was deféated at the celebrated 
the Caspian straits, On reaching the camp battle of Marathon, by Miltiades, and some 
of Bessus at the close of the pursuit, Darius|time after put to death by the Spartans. [This 
was found extended oan his chariot, pierced}commander, in the exultation whieh he felt 
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6 Occasion af his first success in reducing|inhabitants were not Jews, but for the masi 
Naxos, (vid. Darius) exclaimed «¢ idouas xat|part of Grecian origin. ‘These ten cities, ao= 
| Pigromas, nas xxIlgoue! The word y2Ig92\cording to Ptolemy, were Scythopolis, Hip- 
isa barbarism, for the Greeks always said/pos, Gadara, Dion, Pella, Gerasa, Philadel- 
xe. These kinds of barbarisms were af-|phia, Canatha, Capitolias, and Gadora. Pliny, 
terwards called Datisms. vid. Aristofh. Pazx.jinstead of the two last, gives Damascus and 
y. 290, and the remarks of the scholiast on v./Raphana ; in the rest his account agrees with 
'288.] C. Nef. in Milt. ‘ that of Ptolemy, who seems more worthy of 
Datos, [a town of Europe, which after|being relied on in this instance than the Ro- 
having belonged to Thrace, was transferred/man writer.] P/iz. 5, c. 18. 
to Macedonia when the empire was extended] Drcrsxtus, a warlike king of the Daci, 
on that side. It was situate not far from the|who made a successful war against Domitian. 
coast, to the north-east of Amphipolis, and|He was. conquered by Trajan, Domitian’s 
hear the southern extremity of the range of|successor, and he obtained peace. His active 
Mount Pangeus: It stood on a craggy hill,|spirit again kindled rebellion, and the Roman | 
having a forest to the north, and to the south/emperor marched against him, and defeated 
a lake or marsh at asmall distance from thelhim. He destroyed himself, and his head 
sea. Proserpine is said to have been gather-|was brought to Rome, and Dacia became a 
ing flowers here when she was carried away|Roman province, A. D. 103. Dio. 68. 
by Pluto. vid: however, Enna. This place}. DeceLium, or £a,now Biala Castro, a 
was proverfbially rich, on account of the mines|small village of Attica, [north-east of Athens, 
of gold in its territory. It was at first called|near the sources of the Cephisus. It was 
Crenides, trom the fountains (xgnv2) which|taken and fortified by the Lacedemonians in 
abounded in the hill on which it was built./the 19th year of the Peloponnesian war, and — 
Callistratus, the Athenian, afterwards gaveit|from it they greatly annoyed. the Athenians. } 
the name of Datos, expressive, as some sup-|_ DrcEMVIRI, ten magistrates of absolute 
se, of the abundance which prevailed there.]authority among the Romans. The privi- 
Vhen Philip,king of Macedonia, took posses-|ieges of the patricians raised dissatisfaction 
Sion of it, he fortified it and called it Philippi.]/among the plebeians; who, though freed 
Appian. de Civ. from the power of the Tarquins, still saw 
Dauvtis, a nymph from whom the city of|that the administration of justice depended 
Daulis in Phocis, anciently called -4nacris,/upon the will and caprice ot their superiors, 
received its name. [t was there that Philo-| without any written statute to direct them, 
mela and Procne made Tereus eat the flesh|and convince them that they were governed 
of his son, and hence the nightingale, into] with equity and impartiality. The tribunes 
which Philomela was changed, is often called|complained to the senate, and demanded that 
Daulias avis. Ovid. ep: 15, vy. 154.—Strab.|a code of laws might be framed for the use 
9.—Paus. 10, c- 3.—Ptol. 3, c. 15.—Liv. 32,|and benefit of the Roman people. This peti- 
c. 18.—Plin. 4, c. 3. tion was complied with, and three ambassa- 
Daunta, [a country of Italy, forming aldors were sent to Athens, and toll the other 
part of Apulia, and situate on the coast to|Grecian states, to collect the laws of Solon, 
the north-west of Peucetia. It derived its|and of the other ‘celebrated legisiators of 
name from Daunus.] Virg. 4n.8, v. 146.—|Greece. Upon the return of the commis- 
Sil. 9, v. 500, 1. 12, v.429.—Horat. 4, od. 6, v.|sioners, it was universally agreed that ten 
27. new magistrates called Decemviri, should be 
Davnvs,a son of Pilumnus and Danae.lelected from the senate to put the project in- 
He came from Illyricum into Apulia, where|to execution. Their power was absolute ; 
he reigned over part of the country, ‘which|all offices ceased after their election, and they 
from him was called Daunia, and he was still] presided over the city with regal authority. 
on the throne when Diomedes came to Italy.) They were invested with the badges of the 
Piol. 3,¢. 1.— Mela, 2, c. 4.—Strab. 5 — =A|consul, in the enjoyment of which they suc- 
river of Apulia, now Carafielle. Horat. 3,\ceeded by turns, and only one was preceded 
od. 30. by the fasces, and had the power of assem- 
Davus, a comic character in the Andria of|bling the senate and confirming decrees. The 
Terence. [vid.Dacia.] Horat. 1, Sat. 10,|first decemvirs were Appius Claudius, TT. 
v. 40. Genutius, P. Sextus, Sp. Veturius, C. Julius, 
Decapixis, [a country of Palestine, lying] A.Manlius, Ser. Sulpitius Plariatus, P. Romu- 
to the east and south-east of the sea of Tibe-/lus, Sp. Posthumius, 4. U. C. 303. Under 
rias. It seems to have belonged originally to/them the laws which bad been exposed to 
the possessions of the kingdom of Israel, but] public view, that every citizen might speak 
was afterwards reckoned as a part of Syria-fhis sentiments, were publicly approved of as 
Pliny and Ptolemy both speak of it as forming| constitutional, and ratified by the priests and 
a part of the latter country. The name is/augurs in the most solemn and religious man- 
derived from the circumstance of ten cities|ner. These laws were ten in number, and 
(Sma worws) contained in it, having formed a] were engraved on tables of brass; two were 
confederation in order to oppose the Asmo-|afterwards added, and they were called the 
mean princes, by whom the Jewish nation}laws of the twelve tables, leges duodecim ta- 
_ was governed until the time of Herod. Theléularum, and leges a bate The de- 
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cemviral power, which was beheld by all 
ranks, of people with the greatest satisfaction, 
was continued; but in the third year after 
their creation, the decemvirs became odious, 
on account of theirtyranny, and the attempt of 
Ap. Claudius to ravish Virginia, was followed 
by the total abolition of the office. The peo- 
ple were so exasperated against them, that 
ethey demanded them from the senate, to burn 
them alive. [They all perished either in 
prison or banishment.] Consuls were again 
appointed, and tranquillity re-established in 
the state, [There were also military de- 
cemviri; and on various emergencies, decein- 
viri were created to -manage and regulate 
certain affairs after the same manner as 
boards of commissioners are now appointed. 
Thus, there were decemviri tor conducting 
colonies, decemviri who officiated as judges 
in litigated matters under the pretor ; decem- 
viri for dividing the lands among the veteran 
soldiers ; decemviri to prepare and preside at 
feasts in honour of the gods; decemviri to 
take care of the sacrifices ; and decemviri to 
guard the Sibylline books. With regard to 
the last of these, however, it must be observ- 
ed that the number, after having been origi- 
nally two, and then increased to 10, was sub- 
sequently still farther increased to 15 and 16. 

vid. Sibylle.] 
Decta LEX, was enacted by M. Decius the 


tribune, A. U. C. 443, to empower the people 


to appoint .two proper persons to fit and re- 


pair the fleets. — 


Decivs Mus, a celebrated Roman consul, | 


who, after many glorious exploits, devoted 
himself to the gods Manes for the safety of 
his country, in a battle against the Latins, 338 
years B.C. His son Decius imitated his ex- 
ample, and deveted himself in like manner 
in his fourth consulship, when fighting against 
the Gauls and Samnites, B. C. 296. His grand- 
son also did the samein the war against Pyr- 
vhus and the Tarentines, B. C. 280. This ac- 
tion of devoting himself, was of infinite service 
to the state. ‘The soldiers were animated by 


the example, and induced to follow with intre-| 


-_pidity, a commander, who, arrayed in an un- 
usual dress, and addressing himself to the 
gods with solemn invocation, rushed into the 
thickest part of the enemy to meet his fate. 
Liv. 3, 9,&c.—Val. Max. 5, ¢. 6.—Polyd. 2. 
—Virg. Zin. 6, v. 824. (Cn. Metius, Q. 
Trajanus) a native of Pannonia, sent by the 
emperor Philip, to appease a sedition in Mce- 
sia. Instead otf obeying his master’s com- 
mand, he assumed theimperial purple. [His 
disaffected troops, it is said, forcedjhim to this 
step. The emperor immediately marched 
against him, and a battle was fought near Ve- 
rona, which terminated successfully for De- 

_ cius, and Philip was either slain in the conflict 

of put to death after he fell into the conquer- 
or’s power. ‘This took place A. D. 249, and 
from this period is dated the commencement 
of the reign of Decius. It was one of short 
duration, about two years. During this, how- 


N 
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ever, he proved himself a very cruel perseca- 
tor of the Christians. He greatly signalized 
himself against the Persians, but was slain in- 
an action with the Goths, who had invaded 
his dominions.. In advancing upon them, he 
was, with the’greatest part of his troops, en- 
tangled in a morass, where being surrounded 


jby the enemy he perished under a shower of © : 


darts, A. D. 251, aged 50 years. ] 


DeEcuRio, a subaltern officer in the Ro- 


man armies. He commandeda decuria, which 


consisted of ten men, and was the third part 
of a turma, or the 30th part of [the regular 


compliment of -horse allotted to each legion, 


viz. 300. Each decurio had an ofitio or depu- 
ty under him.—There were also provincial 
magistrates called by thisname. The colonies 


differed from the free towns in this, that they _ 


used the laws prescribed them’ by the Ro- 
mans, but they had almost the same kind of 
magistrates. Their two chief magistrates 
were Called. Duumviri, and. their senators: 
Decuriones ; because, as some say, when the 
colony was first planted, every tenth man was 
made a senator. The fortune requisite to be 
chosen a decurio, under the emperors, was 
100,090 sestercii. | z 

DECUMATES AGRI, lands in Germany, 
flying along the Danube, in the vicinity. of 

ons Abnoba,} which paid the 10th part of 
their value to the Romans. [Hence the name. ] 
Tacit. G. 29. 

D&jJANIRA, a daughter of Gineus, king of 
fEtolia, Her beauty procured her many ad- 
mirers, and her father promised to give her 
iin marriage to him only who proved to be the 
strongest of all his competitors, Hercules 
,obtained the prize, and married Dejanira, by 
iwhom he had three children, the most known 
of whom is Hyllus. As Dejanira was once 
travelling with her husband, they were stop- 
ped by the swollen streams of the Evenus, and 
the centaur Nessus offered Hercules to con- 
vey her safe to the opposite shore. The he- 
ro consented ; but no sooner had Nessus gain- 
ed the bank, than he attempted to offer vio- 
lence to Dejanira, and to carry her away in 
the sight of her husband. Hercules, upon 
this, aimed from the other shore, a poisoned 
arrow at the seducer, and mortally wounded 


| 


his death upon his murderer; and he gave 
Dejanira his tunic, which was covered with 
blood, poisoned and infected by the arrow, 
observing, that it had the power of reclaim- 
ing a husband from unlawful loves. Dejani- 
ra accepted the present ; and when Hercules 
proved faithless to her bed, she sent him the - 
centaur’s tunic, which instantly caused his. 
death. (vid. Hercules.) Dejanira was so 
disconsolate at the death of her husband,. 
which she had ignorantly occasioned, that she 
destroyed herself. Ovid. Met. 8 and 9.— 


him. Nessus,.as he expired, wished to avenge _ 


Diod. 4.—Senec. in Pec fab. 34, _ 


DeripAmMia, a daughter of Lycomedes, 
king of Scyros. She bore a son called Pyr- 


rhus, or Neoptolemus, to Achilles, who was 


‘ttt » 
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disguised at her father’s court in women’sjed to see her son on burning coals, and the 
elothes, under the name of Pyrrha. Pro-|shrieks that she uttered disturbed the mys- 
frert. 2, el. 9.—Apiollod. 3,c. 13. _- |terious operations of the goddess, and Dei- 
_ DEI6cEs, a son of Phraortes, by whose|phon perished in the flames. 4follod. 1, c. 5. 
means the Medes delivered themselves from} -D#xia, a festival celebrated every fifth 
the yoke of the Assyrians. He presided as|year in the island of Delos, in honour of Apol- 
judge among his countrymen, and his great|lo. It was first instituted by Theseus, who, 
Bvalarity and love of equity, raised him tojat his return from Crete, placed a statue 
the throne, and he made himself absolute, B.|there, which he had received from Ariadne. 
C. 700. He.vas succeeded by his son Phra-|At the celebration, they crowned the statue 
ortes, after a reign of 53 years. He built Ec-jof the goddess with garlands; appointed a 
batana, according to Herodotus, and surround-|choir of music, and exhibited horse-races. 
ed it with seven different walls, in the middle} They afterwards led a dance, {called yegxver, 
of which was the royal palace. [He reigned|i. e. the crane,| in which they imitated, by 
43 years, and at his death was succeeded by|their motions, the various windings of the 
his son Phraortes.] Herodot.1, c. 96, &c.—|Cretan labyrinth, from which Theseus had 
Polyen. extricated himself by Ariadne’s assistance. 
Deiorirus, [was first distinguished’ as ‘There was also another festival of the 
tetrarch of Galatia, and on account of the}same name, yearly celebrated by the Athe- 
eminent services which he performed in that}nians in Delos. It was also instituted by The- 
Station, and of the figure which he made in]seus, who, when he was going to Crete, made 
the Mithridatic war, was afterwards appoint-|a vow, that if he returned victorious, he 
ed to the throne of Armenia Minor by Pom-]would yearly visit, in. a solemn manner, 
pey, which appointment was confirmed by|the temple of Delos. {[Thucydides, however, 
the senate. In the civil wars he sided with|gives a different account. wid. Delos.] The 
Pompey, and on that account was deprived|persons employed in this annual procession 
of his Armenian possessions by Cesar, but| were called Deliaste and Theori. The ship, 
allowed to retain the title of king and the|the same which carried ‘Vheseus, was called 
other favours conferred upon him by the Ro-| Z/eoria and Delias. When the ship was 
mans. Shortly after this he was accused by|ready for the voyage, the priest of Apollo 
his grandson, with whom he was at open: va-|solemnly adorned the stern with garlands, 
riance, of having made an attempt on the life|and an universal Justration was made all over 
of Cesar, when the latter was in Asia. Ci-|the city. The Zheori were crowned with 
cero ably and successfully defended him be-|laurel, and before them proceeded men arm- 
fore Cesar, in whose presence the cause was|ed with axes, in commemoration of Theseus, 
tried. After Cesar’s death, he recovered|who had cleared the way from ‘Treezene to 
by bribery his forfeited territories. He in-|Athens, and delivered the country from rob- 
tended also to join Brutus, but the general to|bers. When the ship arrived at Delos, they 
whom he committed his troops went over tojoffered solemn. sacrifices. to the god of. the 
Antony, which saved him his kingdom.]|island, and celebrated a festival in his honour, 
Strab. 12.— Lucan. 5,.v. 55. After this, they retired to their ship, and 
Diipnbsr, a sibyl of Cumz, daughter of|sailed back to Athens, where all the people 
Glaucus. It is supposed that she led Aineas|of the city ran in crowds to meet them. Eve- 
to the infernal regions. (vid. Sibylle.) Virg.|ry appearance of festivity prevailed at their 
Hin. 6, v. 36. approach,and the citizens opened their doors, 
Diirxdsus, ason of Priam and Hecuba,|and prostrated themselves before the Delias- 
who, after the death of his brother Paris,/te, as they walked in procession. [The be- 
married Helen. His wife unworthily betray-|ginning of the voyage was computed from 
ed him, and introduced into his chamber her|the time that the priest of Apollo first adorn- 
old husband Menelaus, to whom she wished Jed the stern of the ship with garlands, ac- 
to reconcile herself. He was shamefully mu-|cording to Plato, and from that time they 
tilated and killed by Menelaus. He had high-|began to cleanse and lustrate the city. Dur- 
ly distinguished himself during the war, espe jing this period, up to the time of the vessel’s 
cially in his two combats with Merion, and|return it was held unlawful to put. any con- 
in that in which he slew Ascalaphus son of|demned person to death, which was the rea- 
Mars. Virg, 4En. 6, v. 495.—Homer. Il. 13.\son that Socrates was reprieved for thirty 
Defrnon, a brotiier of Triptolemus, son of|days after his condemnation, as we learn from 
Celeus.and Metanira. When Ceres travell-|Piato and Xenophon. With regard to the 
ed over the world, she stopped at his father’s|sacred vessel itself, it was preserved by the 
court, and undertook to nurse him and bring} Athenians to the time of Demetrius Phale- 
him up. To reward the hospitality of Ce-jreus, they restoring always what was de- 
leus, the goddess began to make his son im-|cayed, and changing the old rotten planks for 
mortal; and every evening she placed him|those that were new and entire ; so that. it 
on burning coals to purify him from whate-|furnished the philosophers with matter of dis- 
ver mortal particles he still possessed. The|pute, whether after so many repairs and _al- 
uncommon growth of Deiphon astonished|terations, it still remained the same identical 
Metanira, who wished to see what Ceres did|ship, and served as an instance to illustrate the 
to make him so vigorous, She was frighten-|opinion of those who held that the body stil! 
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yemained the same numerical substance, not7|ties were celebrated there, by the inhabitants 
withstanding the continual decay of old partSjof the neighbouring islands, and of the contj- 
and acquisition of new ones, through the se- 
veral stages of life. For this reason, Callima-| Apollo in the island, was reckonea among the 
chus calls its tackle (u#fwovr2) ever living.]|seven wonders of the world. It had been 
Xenofihan, Memor, & in Conv—Plut. in\jerected by Apollo, when only four years old, 


Phaed —Senec. ep. 70, and made with the horns of goats, killed by 
Dé vt, a surname for Diana, because she}Diana on mount Cynthus. It was unlawful 
was born in- Delos. Vir. Ecl. 3, v. 67. to sacrifice any living creature upon that 


Dé&xivm, {a town of Beotia, situate on thejaltar, which was religiously kept pure from 
sea-coast, on the frontiers of the territory of|blood and every pollution. The whole isl- 


nent, is well known. One of the altars of 


Tanagra, and Attica, north of the mouth of/and of Delos was held in such veneration, — 


the Asopus. "The Athenians were defeated|that the Persians, who had pillaged and 


here by the Beotians in the Peloponnesian|profaned all the temples of Greece, never 


war, B. ©. 421. Thucyd, 4, c. 100.] offered violence to the temple of Apollo, 


DE vIws, a surname of Apollo, because he/but respected it with the most awful re- — 


was born in Delos. Quint. an officer ofjverence. Apollo, delivered there oracles 
Antony, who, when he was sent to cite Cleo-|during the summer, in a plain manner, with- 
vee before his master, advised her to make/out any, ambiguity or obscure meaning, 
er appearance in the most captivating at-|[from which circumstance some will have 
tire. The plan succeeded. He afterwards|the name of the island to be derived. The 
abandoned his friend, and fled to Augustus,|winter residence of the God was at Pa- 
who received him with great kindness. Ho-|tara in Lycia. The Athenians were com- 
race has addressed, 2 od. 3. tohim. Pizt in.j|manded by an oracle in the time of Pisistra- 
Anton. tus, to purify Delos, which they did by caus- 
_ Devmatius, Fl. Jul. a nephew of Con-|ing all the dead bodies to be taken up which 
stantine the Great, honoured with the title of/had been buried there, and removed trom all 
Czsar, and put in possession of Thrace, Ma-|places within view of the temple. © In the 6th 
cedonia, and Achaia. His great virtues were|/year o! the Peloponnesian war, they, by the 
unable to save him from. a violent death, andjadvice of an oracle, purified it anew, by car= 
he was assassinated by his own soldiers, &c./rying all the dead bodies to the neighbouring 
DELMINIvuM, [the ancient capital of Dal-|little island of Rhenwa, where they were in- 
mation, situate inland, to the east of the ri-|terred. After having done this, they, in or-. 
ver Naro.}: «4 der to prevent its being polluted for the time 
DE Los, [anisland of the AXgean, situate 
in the centre of the Cyclades. This island 
was Calledalso Asteria, Pelasgia, Chlamydias, ed 
Lagia, Pyrpilis, Scythias, Mydia and Orty-|but that when death or parturition approach- 


ture no person should be suffered to die, nor 


to come, published an edict, that for the fu- . 


any woman to be brought to bed in the island, _ 


gia. It was named Ortygia from cervf, aled, they should be carried over into Rhenza, ” 


guail, and Lagia from a#;a:, aAare, the island}In memory of this purification, it is said the 
formerly abounding with both these animals.|Athenians instituted a_solemn quinqunenial 
On this account, according to Strabo, it wasjfestival. vid. Delia. The Athenians after- 


not allowed to have dogs at Delos, because|wards drove out all the ancient inhabitants, — 


they destroyed the quails and hares. The/but were themselves subsequently expelled 
name Delos is commonly derived from éy-|by Mithridates, who lost it to the Romans, It 
acs, manifest, in allusion to the island having|is now covered with ruins and rubbish, so as 
floated under the surface of the sea until/to admit of little or no culture. Delos and 
made to appear and stand firm, by order of|Rnenza, are now called Sdili.] Strab. 8 and 
Neptune. This'was done for the purpose of |10—Ovid. Met. 5, v. 329, 1. 6, v. 333—Mela, 
receiving Latona, who was on the eve of de-|2, c.7—Plin. 4,c. 12.—Plut. de Solert, An- 
livery, and could find noasylum on the earth, |im, &c.—Thucyd. 3, 4, &c.—Virg. 4En. 3, V- 
it having been bound by, an oath by Juno not|73.—Piol. 3, c. 15.—Callim. ad Del.—Clau- 
to receive her: as Delos at the time was|diaz. de 4, Cons. Hon. : 
floating beneath the waters it was not consi-}|. DELPHI, now Caséri, atown of Phocis, situ-. 


dered to be bound by this oath., Pliny quotesjate in a valley at the south-west side of 


among others Aristotle, who pretends that/mount Parnassus. . It was also called Pytho, 
the name was given to it, because, it rose un-|because the serpent Python was killed there ; 
expectedly out of the sea, and appeared tojand it received the name of Delphi, from 
view. Many other opinions have been ad-|Delphus, the son of Apollo. [Some derive 
vanced respecting its origin. According; how-|the name from .adeagu, brethren, because 
ever, to Olivier, it is at the present day every 


trace of a volcano, and nothing that can ex-{summits of Parnassus sacred to him, Others 

plain. by the laws of physics the wonders 

which the Greeks have transmitted to us 

respecting it.] The island is celebrated for 

the nativity.of Apolloand Diana; and the so- 

lemnity. with which the festivals of these dei- 
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apie, the valley of Parnassus. [t wasfamous — 
for a temple of Apolio, and for an oracle cele- 
brated in every age and country, The ri-) 


Motes Jee 


Apollo and his brother Bacchus were both 
where schistous or granitical, exhibiting no} worshipped there, each having one of the two — 


‘ 
7 


deduce it from the Arabic ze/b, to seek or in=_ 
quire, Some have also called it Parnassia 
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gin of the oracle, though fabulous, is described/priestess to Bacchus. Hygin, 161.—Paus. 10, 
as something wonderful. A number of goats'c. 6. 

that were feeding on mount Parnassus, came| Dera, a part of Egypt, which received 
near a place which had a deep and long per-/that name from itsresemblance to the form 
foration. The steam which issued from thelof the fourth letter of the Greek alphabet, 4. 
hole seemed to inspire the goats, and they|It lies between the Canopic and Pelusiac 
played and frisked about in such an uncom-|mouths of the Nile, and begins to be formed 
mon manner, that the goatherd was tempted|where the river divides itself into several 
tolean onthe hole, and see what mysteries/streams, It has been formed totally by the, 
the place contained. He was immediately |mud and sand, which are washed down from 
seized with a fit of enthusiasm, his expressions|the upper parts of Fgypt by the Nile, accord- 
were wild and extravagant, and passed forjing to ancient tradition, [The opinion that 
prophecies. This circumstance was soon|the Delta has been formed by the accumula- 
known about the country, and many experi-|tion of slime or soil, in consequence’ of the 
enced the same enthusiastic inspiration. ‘The|periodical inundations of the Nile, is now very 
place was revered, and a temple was soonjgenerally received by naturalists, but is liable 
after erected in honour of Apollo, and a City|to several very strong objections from chrono- 
built. According to some accounts, Apollo|logy. In the time of Moeris, 500 years before 
was not the first who gave oracles there; but|the Trojan war, the Delta appeared in its 
Terra, Neptune, Themis, and Phcebe, werelinfancy. Eight cubits were then sufficient to 
in possession of the place before the son ofjoverflow it in its whole extent, ‘When Hero- 
Latona. The oracles were generally given/dotus visited Eg pt, 15 cubits were necessa- 
in verse; but when it had been sarcasti-lry to cover all Lower Egypt, but the Nile 
cally observed that the god and patron ofj|then overflowed the country for the space of 
poetry was the most imperfect poet in the|two days’ journey to the right and left of the 
world, the priestess delivered) her ‘an-|Delta. Under the Roman empire, 15 cubits 
swersin prose. [The answers of this oracle|produced the same effect. In the time of the 
were famed for their studied and dexterous/Arabian power, the favourable number was 
ambiguity. vid. Creesus and Pyrrhus.] Thej17. At this time, 18 are the measure of 
oracles were always delivered by a priestess|abundance. But the inundation no longer ex- 
called Pythia. (vid. Pythia.) The templeltends over the Lower Egypt : its progress is 


was built and destroyed several times. It was|stopped at Cairo. The mud which has accu- °’ 


customary for those who consulted the oracle/mulated on the Delta keeps it free from the 
to make rich presents to the god of Delphi;|/inundation ; banks being raised to oppose, or 
and no monarch distinguished himself more|canals cut to allow a passage for the waters. 
by his donations than Creesus. ‘This sacred|!t is now 90 leagues in circumference, and the 
repository of opulence was often the object|most fertile part of Egypt.] Ces, Alex. c. 
of plunder; and the people of Phocis seized|27.—-Strad. 15 and 17.—Herddot. 2, c, 13, &c. 
10,000 talents from it, and Nero carried away|—Plin. 3, c. 16. 
no less than 500 statues of brass, partly of the] DemXpxs, an Athenian, who, from asailor, 
gods, and partly of the most illustrious heroes,./became an eloquent orator, and obtained much 
{The Gauls, under Brennus, however, whojinfluence in the state. He was taken prisoner 
came to plunder it B. C. 278, were repulsed|at the battle of Cheronza, by Philip, and in- 
with great slaughter.] In another age, Con-|gratiated himself into the favour of that prince, 
stantine the Great removed its most splendid/by whom he was greatly esteemed. He was 
ornaments to his new capital. [wid Hob-|put to death, with his son, on suspicion of 
house’s Journey. Vol. 2, p.332.] It was uni-|treason, B.C. $22, One of his orations is ex- 
versally believed, and supported, by the an-|tant. Diod. 16 and 17.—Plut. in Dem. 
cients, that Delphi wasin the middle of the} DrmarArus, the son and successor of 
earth; and on that account it was called|Ariston.on the throne of Sparta, B. C. 526. 
Terre umbilicus. This, according to mytho-|He was banished by the intrigues of Cleome- 
logy, was first found out by two doves, whichjnes, his royal colleague, as being illegitimate. 
Jupiter had let loose from the two extremi-|He retired into Asia, and-was kindly receiv- 
ties of the earth, and which met at the placejed by Darius son of Hystaspes king of Persia. 
where the temple of Delphi was built. fo/-|When the Persian monarch made prepara-. 
fon. 2, ¥.706.— Diod. 16.—Plut. de Defect.\tions to invade Greece, Demaratus, though 
Orac. &e.— Paus, 10, c. 6, &c.—Ovid. Met.|persecuted by the Lacedzmonians, informed 
10, v. 168.—Strad. 9, them of the hostilities which hung over their 
_ DeEwpxicus, a surname of Apollo, from the|head, Herodot. 5, c. 75, &c. 1. 6, c. 50, &e. 
worship paid to his divinity at Delphi. A rich citizen of Corinth, of the family 
DELPHINIA, festivals at Aigina, in honourlof the Bacchiade. When Cypselus had 
of Apollo of Delphi. - ) usurped the sovereign power of Corinth, De- 
DELruus, ason of Apollo who built Del-|maratus with all his family, migrated to Ita- 
phi, and consecrated it to his father. ‘lhejly, and settled at Tarquinii, 658 years before 
name of his mother is differently mentioned. Christ. Hisson, Lucumon, was king of Rome, 
She is called by some Celano, by others Me-|under the name of Tarquinius Priscus. Di- 
lxne daughter of Cephis, and by others Thyas|onys. Hal. 
daughter of Castalius, ety ‘first who was Demetris, a festival in honour of Ceres, 
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called by the Greeks Demeter. it was thenjand attacked some of the provinces of Lys — 
customary for the votaries of the goddess to}/machus’ with various success; but famine 
lash themselves with whips made with thejand pestilence destroyed the greatest part af 
bark of trees. The Athenians had a solemni-jhis army, and he retired to the court of Selen- 
ty of the same name, in honour of Demetriusjcus for support and assistance. He met with — 
Poliorcetes. OG: a kind reception, but hostilities were soonbe- — 
Dimeirrias, [a town of Thessaly, on the/gun; and after he had gained some advan- 
Pelasgicus or Pagaszus Sinus, at the mouth|tages over his son-in-law, Demetrius was to- 
of the river Onchestus.. It was built by De-|tally forsaken by his troops in the field of bat-_ 
metrius Poliorcetes, and is now called Volo.——|tle, and became an easy -prey to the enemy. 
A town of Syria, near the coast, south-east of/Though he was kept in confinement by his. 
Aradus. It isnow 4kker. A town of Asia,|son-in-law, yet he maintained himself like a 
south-east of Arbelia, now Kerkourk. It is}prince, and passed his time in hunting and in — 
called Corcura by Ptolemy.] ‘ laborious exercise. _His son Antigonus offer- 
_ Démerrivs, a son of Antigonus and Stra-}ed Seleucus all his possessions, and even his 
tonice, surnamed Poliorcetes, destroyer of|person to procure his father’s liberty; but all — 
towns. At the age of 22, he was sent by his}/proved unavailing, and Demetrius died. in the — 
father against Ptolemy, who invaded Svria.{54th. year of his. age, after a confinement of 
He was defeated near Gaza ; but he soon re-/three years, 286 B. C, His remains were 
paired his loss by a victory over one of thelgiven to Antigonus, and honoured with a 
generals of the enemy. Heaiterwards sailed|splendid funeral pomp at Corinth, and thence: 
with a fleet of 250 ships to Athens, and ye-|conveyed to Demetrias. His posterity re- 
stored the Athenians to liberty, by freeing]}mained in possession of the Macedonian 
them from the power of Cassander and Pto-|throne till the age of Perseus, who was con- 
lemy, and expelling the garrison, which was|quered by the Romans. Demetrius has ren- 
stationed there under Demetrius Phalereus.|dered himself famous for his fonduess of dis- 
His reception at. Athens, after these victories,|sipation when among the dissolute, and_his 
‘was attended with the greatest servility ; and|love of virtue and military glory in the field of 
the Athenians were not ashamed to raise al-|battle. He has been commended as a great 
tars to him as to a god, and to consult his}warrior ; and his ingenious inventions, his war-. 
oracles. [He afterwards fought a great na-flike engines, and stupendous machines in his ~ 
val battle with Ptolemy off Cyprus, in which|war with the Rhodians, justify his claims to — 
the latter was defeated, fied with eight shipsithat perfect character. He hasbeen blamed 
out of 150 with which he commenced the ac-|for his voluptuous indulgencies ; and his bio- — 
tion, and all his numerous train, servants,|grapher observes, that no Grecian prince had 
friends, wives, money and machines, fell into) more wives and concubines than Poliorcetes. _ 
the hands of the enemy. Demetrius subse-|His obedience and reverence to his father have 
quently went to war with the Rhodians, and|been justly admired ; and it has been observed, — 
in pressing the siege of Rhodes, displayed his|that Antigonus ordered the ambassador of a 
mechanical genius in the construction of new}foreign prince particularly to remark the — 
and formidable machines. Vhe Athenians,|cordiality and friendship which subsisted be- — 
having negotiated a peace between him andjtween him and hisson. Plut, in vitéd—Diod, © 
the Rhodians, called him to their aid against) 17.—Justin. 1, c. 17, &«.———-A prince who — 
Cassander, whom he defeated at Thermopy-j|succeeded his father Avtigonus on the throne — 
lx.) This uncommon success raised the jea-jof Macedonia. He reigned 11 years, and was 
lousy of the successors of Alexander; and{succeeded by Antigonus Doson. Justin. 26, — 
Seleucus, Cassander, and Lysimachus, united|c. 2,—Poly6. 2. A son of Philip king af — 
‘to destroy Antigonus and his son. Their hos-|Macedonia, delivered as an hostage to the ~ 
tile armies met at Ipsus, B. C. 301. Antigo-|Romans. His modesty delivered his father — 
nus was killed in the battle ; and Demetrius, |from.a heavy accusation laid before the Ro- ~ 
after a severe loss, retired to Ephesus. Hisill|man senate. When he returned to Macedo- — 
success raised him many enemies; and thejnia, he was falsely accused by. his brother. © 
Athenians, who had lately adored him asa|Perseus, who was jealous of his: popularity, © 
god, refused to admit him into their city. Heland his father too credulously consented to” 
soon after ravaged the territories of Lysima-|his death, B. C. 180. Liv. 40, c. 20—Justin, _ 
chus, and reconciled himself to Scleucus, to/$2, c.2——A prince surnamed Softer, was — 
whom he gave -his daughter Stratonice in|/son of Seleucus Philopater, the son of Antio~” 
marriage. Athens now laboured under ty-|chus the Great, king of Syria. His father 
ranny ; and Demetrius relieved it, and par-|gave him as a hostage tothe Romans. After 
doned the inhabitants. The loss of his pos-|the death of Seleucus, Antiochus Epiphanes, 
sessions in Asia recalled him from Greece,|the deceased monarch’s brother usurped the _ 
and he established himself on the throne of/kingdom of Syria, and was succeeded by his — 
_ Macedonia, by the murder of Alexander thelson: Antiochus Eupator. _ This usurpation 
son of Cassander. Here he was continually|displeased. Demetrius, who was detained at 
at war with the neighbouring states; and the|Rome; he procured his liberty on pretence. a: 
superior power of his adversaries obliged him}going to hunt, and fled to Syria; where th 
to leave Macedonia, after he had sat on the/troops received him as their lawful sovereign, 
throue for seven ne He passed into Asia,|B. C. 162, He put to death Eupator and Ly~ _ 
<ki4 
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sias, and established himself on his throne by[counse? so irritated Philadelphus, the son 
eruelty and oppression. Alexander Bala, the|of Berenice, that aftér his father’s death he 
son of Antiochus Epiphanes, laid claim to the|sent the philosopher into Upper Egypt, and. 
crown of Syria, and defeated Demetrius in ajthere detained him in strict confinement, 
battle in the 12th year of his reign. - Strab:|Demetrius, tired with his situation, put an 
16 —Apfian.— Justin. 34, ¢._3. The 2d,lend to his life by the bite of an asp, 284 B. C. 
surnamed JVicator, or Congueror, was son of|{Some have affirmed, without sufficient au- 
Soter, to whom he succeeded by the assist-jthority, that he was librarian to Ptolemy 
ance of Ptolemy Philometer, after he had|Philadelphus, and that by his advice this prince 
driven out the usurper Alexander Bala, B.|gave orders for a version of the Jewish Scrip-, 
C. 146. He married Cleopatra, daughter|tures from the Hebrew into the Greek lan- 
af Ptolemy; who was before the wife of theiguage. He was author of a vast number of 
expelled monarch. Demetrius gave himself|books, in prose and verse, on philosophy, his- 
up to luxury and voluptuousness, and suffer-jtory, politics, criticism, and rhetoric; but 
ed his kingdom to be governed by his favour-|time has destroyed them all. The elegant 
ites. At that time a pretended son of Bala,|piece, “ De Interfrretatione,” which some have 
called Diodorus Tryphon, seized a part of|ascribed tohim,is properly the work ofa later 
Syria ; and Demetrius, to oppose his antago-lage.} Dio. in vité—Cic.in Brut. 9 de Of- 
nist, made an alliance with the Jews, and] jic. 1.—Plut. in Exil.—[A Cynic philoso~ 
marched into the east, where he was taken|pher, who flourished at Corinth in the first 
by the Parthians. Phraates, king of Parthia,|century. During the reign of Caligula, he 
gave him his daughter Rhodogyne in mar-jtaught philosophy at Rome, where he ob- 
riage ; and Cleopatra was so incensed at this|tained the highest reputation for wisdom and 
new connexion, that she gave herself up to|virtue. _He was banished from Rome in the 
Antiochus Sidetes, her brother-in-law, and|time of Nero, for his freé. censure of public 
married him, Sidetes was killed in a battle}/manners. After the death of this emperor, 
against the Parthians, and Demetrius regain-|he returned to Rome; but the boldness of his 
ed the possession of his kingdom. His pride|language soon offended Vespasian, and again 
and oppression rendered him odious, and his|subjected him to the punishment of exile, 
subjects asked a king of the house of Seleu-|Apollonius, with whom he had contracted a 
cus, from Ptolemy Physcon, king of Egypt ;|friendship, | htt on Titus to recall him ; 
and Demetrius, unable to resist the power of|but under Domitian he shared the common 
his enemies, fled to Ptolemais, which was|fate of philosophers, and withdrew to Puteoli. 
then in the hands of his wife Cleopatra. The|Seneca, who was intimately acquainted with 
“gates were shut up against his approach, byjhim, speaks in the highest terms of his mas- 
leopatra; and he was killed by order of the|culine. eloquence, sound judgment, intrepid 
governor of Tyre, whither he had fled for|fortitude, and inflexible integrity. Senec. de 
protection. He was succeeded by Alexander|vit. beat. c. 25.] 
Zebina, whom Ptolemy had raised to the] DrEmocEpES, a celebrated physician of 
throne, B.C. 127, Justin. 36, &c.—Appian.|Crotona, son of Calliphon, and intimate with 
de Bell. Syrr.—Josepvh. The 3d, surnamed|Polycrates. He was carried as a prisoner 
Eucerus, was son of Antiochus Gryphus.|from Samos to Darius king of Persia, where 
After the example of his brother Philip, whojhe acquired great riches and much reputa- 
had seized Syria, he made himself master of|tion by curing the king’s foot, and the breast 
Damascus, B. C. 93, and soon after obtained|of Atossa. [Always desirous of returning to 
a victory over his brother. He was taken|his native country, he pretended to enter into 
in a battle against the Parthians, and died in|the views and interests of the Persians, and 
captivity. Joseph. 1. Phalereus, a disci-|procured himself to be sent with some nobles 
| a of Theophrastus, who gained such an in-|to explore the coasts of Greece, and to ascer- 
ence over the Athenians, by his eloquence,|tain in what parts it might be attacked with 
and the purity of his manners, that he was|the greatest probability of success. Stopping, 
elected decennial archon, B. C. 317. Hesojat Tarentum, the Persians were seized as. 
embellished the city, and rendered himself sojspies, and Democedes escaped to Crotona, 
popular by his munificence, that the Athe-|whither the Persians followed him, and de- 
nians raised 360 brazen statues to his honour,|manded, but in vain, that he should be re- 
Yet in the midst of all this popularity, hisien-|stored. He settled there, and married the 
emies raised a sedition against him, and he|daughter of Milo.] ian. V. A 8, c. 18.— 
_ was condemned todeath, and all his statues| Herodor. 3, c. 124, &c. 
thrown down, after [he had governed the} DimocuXreEs, an Athenian, sent with 
city with great wisdom and moderation] forjsome of his countrymen on an embassy to 
10 years. He fled without concern or morti-|Philip king of Macedonia, The monarch 
fication to the court of Ptolemy {Soter!,|gave them audience; and when he asked 
“where he met with kindness and cordiality.|them what he could do to please the people 
The Egyptian monarch consulted him con-|of Athens, Demochares replied, * Hang your- 
cerning the succession of his children; and|self.” This impudence raised the indignation _ 
Demetrius advised’ him to ‘raise to thelofall the hearers ; but Philip mildly dismissed 
throne the children of Eurydice, in pre-|them, and bade them ask their countrymen, 
ftrence to the offspring of Berenice. ‘Phis!which deserved most the appellation of wise 
: : : 235 
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and moderate, they who gave ‘such ill lan-;causes of the works of nature, to the diader ~ 
guage, or he who received it without anyjof Persia. He made artificial emeralds, a 
signs of resentment? Senec. de Ira, 3.—|tinged them with various colours : he likewise 
félian. V. H. 3, 7, 8, 12—Cic. in Brut. 3, de|dissolved stones, and softened ivory. [The 
Orat, 2. At . jonly reasonable conclusion which can be 
Democritus, a celebrated philosopher of|drawn from the many marvels which were 
Abdera, disciple to Leucippus. He travelled|propagated respecting this philosopher is that 
over the greatest part of Asia and Africa, in}he was, what he is commonly represented to 
quest of knowledge, and returned home in the/have been, a man of sublime genius and pene- 
greatest poverty. There wasa law at Abde-|trating judgment, who by a long course of 
ta, which deprived of the honour of a funeral|study and observation, became an eminent 
the man who had reduced himselfto indigence ;}master of speculative and physical science. 
and Democritus, to avoid ignominy, repeat -|The natural consequence of this was that, like 
ed before his countrymen one of his composi-|Roger Bacon, ina later period, he astonished 
tions called Diacosmus. It was received with|and imposed upon the ignorance and creduli- 
such uncommon applause, that he was pre-|ty of his countrymen. Democritus has been 
sented with 500 talents ; statues were erect-|commonly known under the appellation of the 
edin his honour ; and a decree passed that|Laughing Philosopher, and among his fellow- 
the expenses of his funeral. should be paid citizens, he obtained the title of yeractves, or 
from the public treasury. [This story about|derider.] Euseb. 14, c. 27 -——Diog. in vita, 
the 500 talents is related by Diogenes Laer-|—lian. V. H. 4, c. 20.—Cic. de Finib.— 
tius, but it is wholly incredible that a sum] Val. Max. 8, c. 7—Strab. 1 and 15, * 
which few royaltreasuries were at that time] D&mMopHILr, aname given to the sibyll of — 
able to furnish, should have been raised inan|Cume. Varro afud Lact, 1, c. 6. 
obscure town as a gratuity to any individual.]} DEmopxoon, son of Theseus and Phaedra, 
He retired toa garden near the city, where|was king of Athens, B. C. 1182, and reigned 
he dedicated his time to study and solitude ;}33 years. At his return from the Trojan war, 
and according to some authors he put out his|he visited Thrace, where he was tenderly re- 
eyes,to apply himself more closely to philo-|ceived and treated by Phyllis. He retired to 
sophical inquiries. He was accused of insa-|Athens, and forgot the kindness and love of 
nity, and Hippocrates. was ordered to inquire| Phyllis, who hanged herself in despair. [vid. 
into the nature ef his disorder... The physician} Amphipolis.]. Ovid. Heroid. 2.—Paus. 10, 
‘had a conference with the philosopher, and/c. 55. 
declared that not Democritus, but his enemies} DimostTuines, a celebrated Athenian, 
were insane. He continually laughed at the/son of a [respectable citizen of Athens who 
follies and vanity of mankind, who distract|was the proprietor of large iron-forges, and. 
themselves with care, and are at once a prey|kept anumber of slaves manufacturing sword-_ 
to hope and to anxiety. He told Darius, who|blades, by which he amassed considerable 
was inconsolable for the loss of his wife, that|wealth. His father’s name was Demosthenes. — 
he would raise her from the dead, if he could] He was born B, C. 381, and was but seven 
find three persons who had gone through life/years old when his parent died. His patri- — 
without adversity, whosenames he might en-|mony was 14 talents, (about £3150 ster- — 
grave on the queen’smonument. The king’s|ling.)] His guardians negligently managed ; 
inquiries to find such persons proved unavail-|his ‘affairs, and embezzled the greatest part of — 
ing, and the philosopher in some marnerjhis possessions. His education was totally ne- — 
soothed the sorrow of hissovereign. He taught|glected ; and for whatever advances he made: 
his disciples that the soul died with the body ;|in learning, he was indebted to his own indus- 
and therefore, as he gave no credit to the ex-|try and application. He became the pupil of — 
istence of ghosts, some youths, to try his forti-|Iszus and Plato, and applied himselfto study ~ 
tude, dressed themselves in a hideous and de-|the orations of Isocrates. At the ageof 1% 
formed habit, and approached nis cave. in the|he gave an early proof of ‘his eloquence and ~ 
dead of night, with whatever could createjabilities against his guardians, from whom he — 
terror and astonishment. ‘The philosopher|obtained the retribution of the greatest, part — 
‘received them unmoved; and without even|of hisestate. His rising talents were, however, ~ 
‘looking at them, he desired them to cease|impeded by weak lungs, and a difficulty of — 
making themselves such objects of ridicule/pronunciation, especially of the letter p, but 
and folly. He died in the 109th year of his|these obstacles were soon conquered by un- — 
age, B. C. 361. His father was so rich, that|wearied applica: To correct the stam- 
he entertained Xerxes, with all his army, as|mering of his voi 
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is voice, he spoke with pebbles in — 
-he was marching against Greece. All the/his mouth ; and removed the distortion of his — 
works of Democritus are lost. He was the|features, which accompanied his utterance, 
author of the doctrine of atoms, and first]by watching the motions of his countenance — 
taught that the milky way was occasioned by|in a looking-glass. That his pronunciation 

a confused light from a multitude of stars. He|might be loud and full of emphasis, he fre- — 
may be Considered as the parent of experi-|quently ran up the steepest and most uneven 
mental philosophy, in the prosecution of which| walks, where his voice acquired force and 
he showed himself so ardent that he declared|energy ; and on the sea-shore, whenthe wave® — 
he would prefer se rt aaa of one of the|were violently agitated, he declaimed aloud, 
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to accustom himselfto the noise and tumults)been compared, and with propriety, by his 
of a public assembly. He also confined him-|rival Aéschines, to a Siren, from the melody 
self in a subterraneous cave, to devote himselflof his expressions. No orator can be. said 
more closely to studious pursuits ; and, to|to have expressed the various passions of ha- 
eradicate all curiosity of appearing in public,|tred,; resentment, or indignation, with more 
he shaved one half of his head. In this soli-|energy than he ; and as a proof of his uncom- 
tary retirement, by the help of a glimmering|mon application, it need only be mentioned, 
lamp, he composed the greatest part of his|that he transcribed eight, or even 10 times, 
_ ovations, which have ever been the admiration|the history of Thucydides, that he might not 
of every age, though his contemporaries|only imitate, but possess the force and energy 
and rivals severely inveighed against them,|of the great historian. The best editions of 
and observed that they smelt of oil. His|his works are that of Wolfius, fol. Frankof. 
abilities, as an orator, raised him to conse-| 1604. ; that left unfinished by Taylor, Cantab, 
quence at Athens, and he was soon placed at|4to. [and that by Reiske, in the Corpus Ora~. 
the head of the government. In this public/toram Grzcorum, 12 vols. 8vo. Lips. 1770, 
_ ¢apacity he roused his countrymen from their|&c. A new edition of the works of Demos- 
indolence, and animated them against the|/thenes by Reiske, separate from the rest, was 
_ encroachments of Philip of Macedonia. In|published in London 1822-23, in 3 vols. 8vo. 
the battle of Cheronza, however, Demos-|edited by Schaefer.] Many ofthe orations of 
' thenes betrayed his pusillanimity, and saved|Demosthenes have been published separate- 
his life by flight. After the death of Philip,|ly. Put. in vitd.—Diod, 16.—Cic. in Orat. 
he declared himself warmly against his son|&c—Paus. 1, ¢. 8,1) 2,c. 383——An Athe- 
and successer, Alexander, whom he branded{nian general sent to succeed Alcibiades in Si- 
with the appellation of boy ; and when thelcily. Heattacked Syracuse with Nicias, but 
Macedonians demanded of the Athenians their|his efforts were ineffectual. After many ca- 
orators, Demosthenes reminded his country-|lamities he fell into the enemy’s hands, and his 
men of the fable of the sheep which delivered|army was confined to hard labour. The ac- 
their dogs to the wolves. Though he hadjcounts about the death of Demosthenes are 
boasted that all the gold of Macedonia could] various ; some believe that he stabbed himself, 
not tempt him, yet he suffered himself to be} whilst others suppose that he was put todeath 
_ bribed by asmali golden cup from Harpalus.|by the Syracusans, B. C. 413. . Plut, in Vic. 
Thetumults which this occasioned, forced|—Zhucyd. 4, &c.—Diod. 12. 
him to retire from Athens ; and in his ban-| DropaArus, an Athenian who opposed the 
ishment which he passed at Trezene and|cruel resolutions of Cleon against the captive 
. Higina, he lived _with more effeminacy than] prisoners of Mitylene. aE 4 
true heroism, When Antipater made war| Dxd1s, a name given to Proserpine from 
against Greece, after the death of Alexander,|her mother Ceres, who was called Deo. This 
_ Demosthenes was publicly recalled from his}name Ceres received, because when she 
‘exile, anda galley was sent to fetch him from|sought her daughter all over the world, all 
_ #égina. His return was attended with much| wished her success in her pursuits, with the 
_ splendour, and all the citizens crowded at the| word Sues, invenies ; adnw, invenio. Ovid. 
 Pirzus to see him land. His triumph andj Met. 6, v. 114. : 
_ popularity, however, were short. Antipater} Derxsx, [acity of Asia Minor, in Lycao- 
- and Craterus were near Athens, and demand-|nia, near Isauria ; D’Anville places it near a 
_ edall the orators to be delivered up into their|small chain of mountains detached from Tau- 
hands. Demosthenes with all his adherents|rus in the country of Isauria called Antiochi- 
fled to the temple of Neptune in Calauria, [ajana. Stephanus of Byzantium locates it in 
small island off Troezene in Argolis, in the|Isauria ; Strabo however and all other writers 
_ Sinus Saronicus;] and when he saw that all/place it in Lycaonia. It is mentioned in the 
_ hopes of safety were banished, he took a dose] New ‘Testament, Acts 14, 6. it was the re- 
_ of poison, which he always carried in a quill,|sidence of Antipater Derbzus and the coun- 
and expired on the day that the Thesmopho-|try of Timothy. Its name is supposed to have 


_ Via were celebrated, inthe 60th year of his|been derived from the word Dard,a gate; —_ 


_ age, B.C. 322. The Athenians raised a bra-jand here perhaps was one of the passes of 
_ zen statue to his honour with an inscription} Mount Taurus, as the name ot Alah-dag is 


_ translated into this distich : yet given tothe spot, signifying ‘* che fase of 
. Si tibt_ frar menti robur, Vir magne, fuissetjihe high mountains.” } ' 
Greécia non Macede succubuisset hero. DeERBICES, a people near Caucasus, who 


Demosthenes has been deservedly called the} killed al! those that had reached their 70th 
_ prince of orators ; and Cicero, his successful/year. They buried. such as died a natural 
rival among the Romans, calls him a perfect| death. Strab, ' J 
model, and such as he wished to be. These} DerciéTo and Dercbtis, a goddess of 
two great princes of eloquence have often|Syria, called also “tergazis, whom some sup- 
been compared together ; but the judgment|pose to be the same as Astarte. [vid. Atar- 
hesitates to which to give the preference.|gatis and Astarte.] She was represented as 
They both arrived at perfection ; but the|a beautiful woman above the waist, and the 
measure by which they obtained it, were|lower part terminated ina fish’s tail. Accor- 
diametrically opposite. Demosthenes has}ding to Diodorus, wens, whom she had ‘of- 
vi 
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fended, made her passionately fond of a young Parnassus, where Deucalion remained fill 
priest, remarkable for the beauty of his fea-|the waters had subsided. Pindar and vid 
tures, She had a daughter by him, and be |make no mention of a vessel, but state that — 
came so ashamed of her incontinence, that she/Deucalion saved his life by taking refuge on 
removed her lover, exposed the fruit of her|the top of Parnassus. As soon as the waters 
amour, and threw herself into a lake. Her|had retired from the surface of the earth, © 
body was transformed into a fish, and her|Deucalion and his wife went to consult the 
child was preserved, and called Semiramis.{oracle of Themis, and were directed to re- 
As she was chiefly worshipped in Syria, and/pair the loss of mankind by throwing behind 
represented like a fish, the Syrians anciently |them the bones of their grandmother. This 
abstained from fishes. Lucan. de Ded Ser.j|was nothing but the stones of the earth; and 
—Plin. 5, ©. 13—Ovid. Met. 4, v. 4i:.—\after some hesitation about’ the meaning of © 
Diod. 2. ; the oracle, they obeyed. The stones thrown: 

DERCYLLIDAS, a general of Sparta, cele- {by Deucalion became men, and those of Pyr- 
brated for his military exploits. He took ninejrha, women. According to Justin, Deucalion 
different cities in eight days, and freed Cher-|was not the only one who’ escaped from the 
-sonesus from theinroads of the Thracians by juniversal calamity. Many saved their lives 
building a wall across the country. . He lived|by ascending the highest mountains, or trust- — 
B.C. 399. Diod. 14.—Zenoprh. Hist. Grec.\ing themselves in small vessels to the mercy 
1, &c. - jof the waters. According to Xenophon, there _ 

_Derrona, now Tortona, a town of Ligu-|were no less than five deluges. The first 
Tia, Part of Genoa, on the small river Iria, happened under Ogyges, and lasted three 
which runsinto the Padus or Po.] A Roman|months. The second, which was in the age 
colony was settled here. of Hercules and Prometheus, continued but 

DERTOSE, now Tortosa, [acity ofthe Iler-jone month. During the third, which hap- 
caones in Spain, situate on the Iberus, a short |pened in the reign of another Ogyges, all 
distance above its mouth. Here was a bridge|Attica was-laid waste by the waters. Thes- 
over the river, and along- this route led the|saly was totally covered with the waters dur- 
main military road to the southern parts ofjing the fourth, which happened in the age of | 
Spain, and the colonies established there.] _ |Deucalion. The last was during the Trojan ~ 

Deva, [a city of the Cornaii in Britain, on]war, and its effects were severely felt by the © 
the confines of the Iercaones. Jt lay on thelinhabitants of Egypt, There prevailed a re- 
river Seteia, or Dee, and was the Station of/port in Attica, that the waters of Deucalion’s © 
the 20th legion. It is now Chester. A |deluge had disappeared through a small aper- 
river of Britain, in the north, now the Dee,|ture about a cubit wide, near Jupiter Olym- 
from which the cities of Old and ew Ader-|pus’ temple; and Pausanias, who sawit, fur- 
deen, the latter of which Jies at its mouth, |ther adds, that a yearly offering of flour and: 
derive their name. D’Anville calls the an-|honey was thrown into it with religious — 
cient name of this river Devana. There|ceremony. The deluge of Deucalion, so — 
was another river named Deva in Britain, onjmuch celebrated in ancient history, een ay 
the north-western coast, which is also called|posed to have happened 1503 years B. C. 
Dee, and flows into Wigtoun Bay, the ancient |[The famous deluge of Deucalion seems to — 
Jena Cstuarium.] have been merely an inundation of Thessaly, — 

_Devucacton, [a son of Prometheus, wholand to have been caused probably by an earth- — 
married Pyrrha, the daughter of his uncle|quake, which stopping the course of the Pe<— 
Epimetheus. Prometheus, it is said, had been|neus between Ossa and Olympus, where is — 
banished to Scythia, to the confines of Cau-|the mouth of that river, caused the stream — 
casus, during the wars of the Titan princes.|of its waters to overflow the plains of ‘Thes- — 
His son Ducalion, weary of this lonely re-|saly. This inundation is thought to have been 
treat, came and settled in ‘Thessaly, in the vi-|aided by a vast quantity of rain which fell 
cinity of Phthia, or rather, according to the/during the same year. . Malte-Brun, ap- 
Parian marbles, in Lycoria, near Parnassus, |pears to entertain a different idea of the cause 
In progress of time he made himself master|which produced this and other inundations in — 
of all lower Thessaly, near the Peneus.] In!Greece. ‘The soil of Greece,” observes — 
his age the whole earth was overwhelmed |this writer, ‘must from its very nature have 
with a deluge, Thé impiety of mankind had|frequently given way and sunk down, and ~ 
irritated Jupiter, who resolved to destroy [consequently the country must frequently have _ 
mankind, and immediately the earth exhibited experienced local inundations. The deluge of 
a boundless scene’ of waters. The highest/Deucalion desolated Thessaly, especially the 
Mountains were climbed by the frightened in-}mountainous canton named Hellas; that of 
habitants of the country ; but this seeming|Ogyges overwhelmed. Beeotia. Popular tra- 
place of security was soon over-topped byjdition naturally referred to those disasters 
the rising waters, and no hope was left of/which bad ravaged whole provinces, every 
escaping the universal calamity. Deucalion|ancient inundation, the remembrance of which 
made himself a ship, and by this means he|was preserved in any district. Thus a single 
saved himself and his wife Pyrrha, ‘Thejopening of inconsiderable extent was shown, 
a- 


vessel was tossed about during nine successive|in Attica as the funnel, by which all the w 
days, and at last stopped on the top of mount|ters of Ducalion’s flood were drained away. 
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Twelve or fifteen centuries after the epoch and the pains which she saw her mother suf 
assigned to these events, historians began tolfer during her labour, gave her such an aver- 
collect these scattered traditions, and to com-jsion to marriage, that she obtained from her 
pose from them highly-finished descriptions|father the permission to live in perpetual ce- 
of pretended universal deluges, unknown’ to}libacy, and to preside over the travails of wo- ° 
more ancient authors.”] eucalion had two|men. To shun the society of men, she de- 
sons by Pyrrha; Hellen, called by somerson|voted herself to hunting, and obtained the 
of Jupiter, and Amphictyoa, king of Attica,|permission of Jupiter to have for her attend- 
and also a daughter, Protogenea, who became|ants 60 of the Oceanides, and 20 other nymphs, 
mother of Aéthlius by Jupiter. Pind. 9.\all of whom abjured the use of marriage, 
Olymp — Ovid. Met. 1, fab. 8—Heroid/45, v.|She is represented with a bent bow and qui-' 
167.—Apollod. i, c. 7—Paus.-1, c. 10, 1. 5,}ver, and attended by dogs, and-sometimes 
©, 8.—Juv. 1, v.81.— Hygin.fab. 153 —Justin.|drawn in a chariot by two white stags. 
2, ¢. 6.—Diod. 5—Lucian.de Ded Syrid.—|Sometimes ‘she appears with wings, holding 
Pirg. G.1,v- °2. ; alion in one hand, and a panther in the other, 
Dia, (an island off the north shore of Crete,/with a chariot. drawn by .two heifers, or 
now Staz-Dia.} Another, the same with}two horses of different colours. ‘She is re- 
Waxus. vid. Naxus. A city of Thrace.| presented taller by the head than her attend- 
Eubea, &c. ant nymphs, her face has something manly, 
DrAcoras, [a native of the island of Me-jher legs are bare, well shaped, and strong, 
los and follower of \Democritus,. Having}and her feet are covered with a buskin, worn 
been sold a captive in his youth, he was re-|by huntresses among the ancients. Diana re- 
éeemed by Democritus, and trained up in thejceived many surnames, particularly from the 
study of philosophy. He attached himself|places where her worship was established, 
also to lyric poetry, and was much distin-}and from the functions over which she. pre- 
guished for his success inthis branch of thelsided. She was called Lucina, Hythia, or Ju- 
art. His name, however, has been transmit-}no Pronuba, when invoked by women in 
ted with infamy to posterity, as an avowed|childbed, and Trivia when worshipped in the 
advocate for the rejection of all religions be-|cross-ways where her statues were generally. 
lief. It is expressly asserted by ancient wri-|erected. She was supposed to be the same 
ters that when, in a particular instance hel/as the moon, or Proserpine or Hecate, and 
‘Saw a perjured person escape punishment, he|from that circumstance she was called Tri- 
‘publicly declared his disbelief of Divine Pro-|formis; and some of her statues represented 
‘vidence, and from that time’spoke of the gods,|her with three heads, that of a horse, a dog, 
sand. all religious ceremonies, with ridicule|and a boar. Her’power and functions under 
and contempt. He even attempted to lay|thesethree characters, have been beautifully 
bee ae euny mysteries, and to dissuade|expressed in these two verses : 
ithe é from submitting to the rites of ini- \ hi 
‘ation. A pric 3 at_last ee sey Ligon “iis pe Ls agit, Proserpina, Luna, 
jhead, and he fled to Corinth, wher ied. ’ ty Baye 
| He lived about 416 years Hebe ie hier Ima, sufirema, feras, scepitro, fulgore, sagitia. 
'de Nat. D. 1, c. 23,1.3, ¢. 37, &c.—Val. Max.| She was also called Agrotera, Orthia, ‘Fau- 
1 Bee Ts An athlete of Rhodes, 460 yearsjrica, Delia, Cynthia, Aricia, &c. She was 
‘before the christian era. Pindar celcbrated|supposed to be the sameas the Isis of the 
‘bis merit in a beautiful ode still extant, which| Egyptians, whose worship was iutroduced into 
‘Was written in golden letters in the temple|Greece with that of Osiris, under the name of 
of Minerva. He saw his three sons crowned] Apollo. When Typhon waged war against 
the same day at Olympia, and died through|the gods, Diana is said to have metamorphos- 
vexcess of joy. Cic. Tusc. 5.—Plut. in Pel.\ed herself into a cat, to avoid his fury. ‘The 
\—-Paus. 6, c, 7. goddess is generally known in the figures that 
f Diauts, a priest of Jupiter at Rome, first/represent her, by the crescent on herhead, by 
| instituted by Numa. He was never permit-|the dogs which attend her, and by her hunting” 
| ted to swear, even upon public trials. Yarro.|habit. The most famous of her temples was 
\L. L. 4, . 15.—Dionys, 2—Liv. 1, c. 20. |that of Ephesus, which was one of the seven 
Diamasticosis, a testival at Sparta in|wonders of the world. (vid. Ephesus.) She 
honour of Diana Orthia, which received that| was there represented with a great number 
NAME 249 rey macryowy, fromwhipping, becauselof breasts, and other symbols which signified 
hoys were whipped before the altar of thelthe earth or Cybele; [or rather nature her- 
) goddess.. These boys were called Bomonicz,|self whom that goddess represented,}] Though 
[ vid. Bomonicz.} {she was the patroness of chastity, yet she for- 
DIANA, was the goddess of hunting. Ac-lgot her dignity to enjoy the company of En- 
cording to Cicero. there were three of this|dymion, and the very familiar favours which, 
\mame ; a daughter of Jupiter and Proserpine,| according to mythology, she granted ‘to Pan 
/who became mother of Cupid; a daughterjand Orion are well known. (vid. Endymion, 
af Jupiter and Latona, and a daughter of}Pan, Orion.) The inhabitants of Taurica— 
| Upis and Glauce. The second is the most} were particularly attached to the worship of 
| Belebrated, and to her all the ancients allude.|this goddess, and they cruelly offered on her 
' She was born at the same birth as Apollo ;{altar all the strangers — were shipwreck- 
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ed on theircoasts. Hertemple in Aricia was)maxims and his laws in a book, that they 
served by a priest who had always murder-|might not:lose the benefit of them ‘after’ his 
ed his predecessor, and the Lacedmonians|death, Rate ne E-Series 
yearly offered her human victims till the age| Dictaus mons, [vid. Dicte]) 9 9 
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of Lycurgus, who changed this barbarous] [Dicramnum fromontorium, vid. Die-~ 
custom for the sacrifice of flagellation. The|tynnaum, promontorium.] hg a 
Athenians generally offered, her goats, and} DicraTor, a magistrate at Rome invested 
others a white ki, and sometimes ‘a boar,|with supreme authority.. This officer, whose 
pig, or an ox. _ Among plants the poppy and] magistracy seems to havebeen borrowed from’ 
the ditany were sacred to her. She, as welljthe customs of the Albans or Latins, was first+ 
as her -brother Apollo, had some oracles,|chosen during the Roman wars against the - 
among which those of Egypt, Cilicia, and|Latins. ‘The consuls being unable to raise 
Ephesus, are the most known. Ovid. Hast.|forces for the defence of the state, because the - 
2,v. 155. Met. 3, v. 156, 1.7. v.94 and 194,|Plebeians refused toinlist. if they were not dis- 
&ce.—Cic. de Nat. D. 3.-—Horat. 3, od. 22.—|charged from.all the debts they had contract- 
Virg. G. 3, v. S02. En. 1, v. 505.—Homer |ed with the patricians, the senate found ‘it 
od. 5.—Paus, 8, c.31 and 37.—Catul/.—Stat.|necessary to elect a new magistrate with ab- 
3, Silv. 1, v. 87.—Afpollod.1, c. 4, &c. 1. 3, c.|solute and incontrollable power to take care 
5, &c. of the state. [His power, however, conti- 
(Diana Fanom, a promontory. of Asia|nued only, for the space of six months, even 
Minor in Bithynia, at the entrance of thejalthough the business for which he had been — 
Euxine Sea, according to Ptolemy. There}created was not finished ; and was never pro- 
was here also'a temple of Jupiter Urizs, or/longed beyond that time except in extreme 
the dispenser of favourable winds. ] necessity ; asin the case of Camillus: for 
Dianium, {a promontory and town of His-|Sylla and Cesar usurped their perpetual 
pania Tarraconensis, on the Mediterranean|dictatorship, in contempt of the laws of their’ 
coast, opposite the Pityuse Insuiz. The mo-|country. But the dictator usually resigned 
dern name of the town is Denia, and of the pro-|his command whenever he had effected the 
montory, cape St. Martin It was one of the] business for which he had been ereated : thus, 
three towns. on this coast, whose foundation|Q. Cincinnatus and Mamercus /Emilius abdi- 
was ascribed to the Massilians. It was called}cated the dictatorship on the 16th day, Q. | 
by them. Artemisium from the. Greek name}Servilius on the 8th day, Another check on’ 
of Diana, whohad a temple there which was|the Dictator’s powerj|was that he could lay out 
"much venerated.] none of the public money without the autho- _ 
DiastA, festivals in honour ‘of Jupiter at/rity of the senate or the order of the people. — 
Athens. They received their nane «xo +«v|He could not, moreover, leave Italy, a law — 
Si@ nas tne 2205, from Jupiter and misfortune,| which was only once violated, and that on 
‘because, by making applications to Jupiter,/account of the most urgent necessity. (Liv. 
men obtained’ relief from their. misfortunes,|epit. 19.) ‘Neither was he allowed toride on 
and were delivered from danger. During}horseback without the permission of the peo- | 
this festival things of all kinds were exposed|ple. The principal check, however, against 
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to sale. ' a dictator’s abuse of power, was that he 
Distro, a town of France, now Dijon in}might be called to an account for his conduct 
Burgundy. ‘ when he resigned his office.} | He knew no- 


Dica#a, [a town of Thrace in the territo-|superior in the republic, and even the laws” 
ry of the Bistones, and to the south-east of/were subjected tohim. He was called dicta- 
‘the Bistonian Marsh——A_ town of Greecejtor, because dictus, named by the consul, or 
on the Sinus Thermaicus. } ‘ guoniam dictis ejus farebat fofulus, because 


_ Dicmaxcuea, [vid. Pateoli.] the people implicitly obeyed his command. 
_DicEarcuus, a Messenian, famous for his}{The dictator was not, created by the sut-- 
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attended by 24 lictors with the fasces and. se-|he was called Dicteus,as wellas from a cave 
curis, even in the city. In this they appear|which was there, in which he had been con- 
_tohaveerred. Plutarch indeed tells us, in|cealed from Saturn. Crete was sometimes 
his life of Fabius, that the dictator was at-jalso styled by the poets Dictea arva.} 
tended by 24 lictors ; but, as Justus Lipsius} [Dicrynna, anymph ofCrete, vid. Dicte.] 
observes, this statement is contradicted by| [Dicrynnaum, or Dicramnum frromon- 
higher authority ; for we are told in the epi |torium, a promontory on the northern coast 
tome of the 89th Book of Livy, that Sylla, in]of the isle of Crete, towards the north-west. 
assuming to himself 24 lictors, had done a/his promontory was at the extremity of a 
thing entirely unprecedented. ‘“‘ Sudla dic-\chain of mountains, on which was a temple of 
tator factus, quod nemo quidem unquam fe- )Diana, called Dictynnza.] 
cerat, cum fascibus viginti guatuor processit.}} Dicrys, a Cretan, who went with Idome- 
He was chosen only when the state was in|neus to the Trojan war. It is supposed that 
imminent dangers from foreign enemies or{he wrote an history of this celebrated war, 
inward seditions. In the time of a pestilence, jand that at his death he ordered it to be laid in 
a dictator was sometimes elected, as also tojhis tomb, where it remained till a violent 
hold the comitia, or to celebrate the publicjearthquake in the reign of Nero opened the 
festivals, to hold trials, to choose senators, or/monument where he had been buried. This 
drive a nail in the capitol, by which supersti-jconvulsion of the earth threw out his history 
} tous ceremony the Romans believed that ajof the Trojan war, which was found by some 
plague could be averted or the progress of an|shepherds, and afterwards carried to Rome. 
) edemy stopped. This office, so respectable/This mysterious tradition is deservedly deem- 
: and illustrious in the first ages of the republic,/ed fabulous; and the history of the Trojan 
) became odious by the perpetual usurpations|/war, which .is now extant as the composition 
| of Sylla and J. Czsar ; and after the death of/of Dictys of Crete, was composed in the 15th 
| the latter, the Roman senate, on the motion|century, or according to others, in the age of 
| of the consul Antony, passed a decree, which|/Constantine, and falsely attributed to one of 
for ever after forbade a dictator to exist in/the followers of Idomeneus. The best edition of 
‘Rome. The dictator, as soon as elected,|Dictys is by Masellus Venia, 4to. Mediol. 1477. 
| chose a subordinate officer, called his master A king of the island of Seriphus, son of 
/of horse, magister equitum. [Sometimes a|Magnes and Nais. He married the nymph 
| master of the horse was pitched upon for the|Clymene, and was made king of Seriphus by 
| dictator, by the senate, or by the order of the|/Perseus, who deposed Polydectes, because he 
| people.} This officer was respectable, but|behaved with wantonness to Danae. Vid. Po- 
| he was totally subservient to the will of the|lydectes. Afollod. 1, c. 9,1. 2, ©. 4, 
‘ dictator, and could do nothing without hisex-| Drip1a Lex, de Sumfptibus, by Didius, A. 
| press order, though he enjoyed the privilege|/U. C. 606, to restrain the expenses that at- 
| of using a horse, and had the same insignia|tended public festivals and entertainments, 
| asthe prztors. This subordination, however, |and limit the number of : guests which gene- 
| was some time after removed; and during|rally attended them, not only at Rome, but in 
{the second Punic war the. master of thelall the provinces of Italy. By it, not only 
| horse [Minucius] was invested witha power|those who received guests in these festive 
| equal to that of the dictator [Fabius Maxi-|meetings, but the guests themselves, were 
‘mus]. A second dictator was also chosen|liable tobe fined. It was an extension of the 
| for the election of magistrates at Rome, after|Oppian and Fannian laws. 
| the battle of Cannz. The dictatorship was} Drorus Julianus, a rich Roman, who, after 
‘ originally confined to the patricians, but the|the murder of Pertinax, bought the empire 
| Plebeians were afterwards admitted to share|which the Pretorians had exposed to sale, 
‘it. Titus Lartius Flavus was the first dicta-|A. D. 192. His great luxury and extrava- 
tor, A. U. C. 258. Dionys. Hal.—Cic. de|gance rendered him odious; and when he 
| Leg. 3.—Dio—Plut. in Fab.—Appian. 3.—|refused to pay the money which, he had pro- 
| Polyb. 3. —Paterc. 2, c- 28.—Liv. 1, c. 23, 1.|mised for the imperial purple, the soldiers 
| 2 6.18, 1. 4, c. 57,1. 9, c. 38. revolted against him, and put him to death, 
Dicre, a mountain of the island of Crete,|after a short reign. Severus was made em- 
‘now called Sethia and also LastAi, next in peror after him. ; 
| height to mount Ida, and covered throughout} Dripo, called_also Elissa, a daughter of 
| a great part of the year with snow ; whence/Belus king of Tyre, who married Sichzus, 
‘it is denominated by Strabo, Pliny, and Ptole-|or Sicharbas, her uncle, who was priest of 
my, the White Mountain. It’ obtained its|Hercules. Pygmalion, who succeeded to the 
name from Dictynna a nymph of Crete, who|throne of Tyre after Belus, murdered Si- 
Is supposed first to have invented hunting- |chzus, toget possession of the immense riches 
‘mets (Sixru2,) and to have been called Dictyn-|which he possessed ; and Dido, disconsolate 
‘na on that account, having been before named/for the loss of a husband whom she tenderly 
| Brito-martis. According to another account, |loved, and by whom she was equally esteem~- 
)she plunged into the sea, in order to avoidied, set sail in quest of a settlement, with 2 
\the passion of Minos,’who pursued her, andjnumber otf Tyrians, to whom the. cruelty of 
‘was caught in a fisherman’s net, This moun-|the tyrant became odious. According to some 
\fgin was consecrated to Jupiter, and kente/accounts, she threw into the sea the riches of 
2H 
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her husband, which Pygmalion so greatly de-| Dip¥ma, {a fountain of Greece in Thessa- 
sired ; and by that artifice compelled the shipsjly. Also two small islands near that of Sey - 
to fly with her, that had come by order of the} ros~—-One of the Xoliz insule, near Sicily.} 
tyrant to obtain the riches of Sicheus. Dur-| Dtp¥mvs, ascholiast on Homer, surnai ned 
ing her voyage, Dido visited the coast of Cy-|Xaaxsvreg@, [or Srazen entrails, from the 
prus, where she carried away 50 women, who|number of his productions. He is said to have 
prostituted themselves on the sea-shore, and|/composed nearly 4000 volumes, none of which 
gave them as wives to her Tyrian followers.{/have come down to us. Seneca speaks ofthe” 
A storm drove her fleet on the African coast,}subjects which Didymus discussed as trifling. 
and she bought of the inhabitants as muchjin themselves, or, as he says, subjects which 
land as could be covered by a bull’s hide, cut|are forgotten, or which ought to be forgotten’ 
into thongs. Upon this piece of land she built}if they were known.] He Heutished B. C. 40. 
a citadel, called Byrsa. [A different account] The best editions of his commentaries are, that 
from the common one, of the origin of thelin 2 vols. 8vo. Venet. apud Ald.1528, and that 
name Byrsa, is given under that term.} Thejof Paris, 8vo. 1530. {A mountain of Phry- 
increase of population, and the rising com-|gia, vid. Dindymus. ] 
merce among her subjects, soon obliged her} DixspIrER, a surname of Jupiter, as be- 
to enlarge her city, and the boundaries of herjing the father of light. ‘ 
dominions. Her beauty, as well asthe fame] DiGENTIA, a small river which watered. 
of her enterprise, gained her many admirers ;] Horace’s farm, in the country of the Sabines, 
and her subjects wished to compel her to}[It discharges itself into the Anio, and is now 
marry farbas, king of Mauritania, who threat-|called Licenza.| _Horat. 1. ep. 18, v. 104. 
ened them with a dreadful war. Dido begged} Du11, the divinities of the ancient inhabitants 
three months to give her decisive answer;jof the earth were very numerous. Every 
and during that time she erected a funeral/object which caused terror, inspired gratitude, 
pile, as if wishing, by a solemn sacrifice, to]or bestowed affluence, received the tribute of 
appease the manes of Sicheus, to whom shelveneration. Man saw a superior agent in 
had promised eternal fidelity. When all wasjthe stars, the elements, or the trees, andsup- 
prepared, she stabbed herself on the pile in|posed that the waters which communicated 
presence of her people, and by this uncommon|fertility to his fields and possessions were 
action, obtained the name of Dido, vadiant|under the influence and direction of some in- 
woman, instead of Elissa. Accorcing to Vir-|visible power, inclined to favour and to bene- 
gil and Ovid, the death of Dido was caused/fit mankind. Thus arose a train of divinities, 
by the sudden departure of /Eneas, of whom| which imagination arrayed in different forms, 
she was deeply enamoured, and whom shejand armed with different powers, They were 
could not obtain asa husband. This poeticaljendowed with understanding, aud were actu 
fiction represents /Eineas as living in the age|ated by the same passions which daily afflict” 
ef Dido, and introduces an anachronism of|the human race, and those children of super- 
near 300 yearsy Dido left Pheenicia 247 years|stition were appeased or provoked as the im- 
after the Trojan war, or the age of AEneas,| perfect being which gave them birth. ‘Their 
that is, about 953 years B. C. This chrono-|wrath was mitigated by sacrifices andincense, " 
togical error proceeds not from the ignorance|and sometimes human victims bled to expi- 
of the poets, but it is supported by the autho {ate a crime which superstition alone suppos- 
zity of Horace,, i mn to exist. The sun, from ae powerful ing 
ae bs ..,. |fuence and animating nature, first attracted 
ip a sequere, aut sibi conveniential.) notice, and pr nes the adoration of the 


uncivilized inhabitants of the earth. The 
{Sir Isaac Newton, however, makes A&neas 


moon also was honoured with sacrifices, and — 
and Dido contemporaries, in the year 883|/addressed in prayers and after immortality — 
B. C. when, as he says, Dido built Car-|had been liberally bestowed on all the heaven= 
thage; and he states the capture of Troy|ly bodies, mankind classed among their dei- 
to have happened in the: year 904 B, C.|ties the brute creation, and the cat and sow 
which others refer to 1184 B.C.] While|shared equally with Jupiter himself, the fa- 
Virgil describes, in a beautiful episode, the|ther of gods and men, the devout veneration — 
desperate love of Dido, and the submission|of their votaries. This immense number of 
‘of AEneas to the will of the gods ; he at thejdeities have been divided into different class= 
same time gives an explanation of the hatredjes, according to the will and pleasure of the 
which existed between the republics of Rome|mythologists, The Romans, generally speak-_ 
and Carthage, and informs his readers that|ing, reckoned two classes of the gods, the diz — 
their mutual enmity originated in their very |majorum gentium, or dii consulentes, and the © 
first foundation, and was apparently kindled|dii minorum gentium. The former were > 
by a more remote cause than the jealousy and|twelve in number, six males and six females. — 
nivalship of two flourishing empires. Dido,|(vid Consentes.) In the class of the latter — 
after her death, was honoured as a deity by|were ranked all the gods which were wor- 
her subjects. Justin. 18, c. 4, &c.—Patere. 1, shipped in different parts of the earth. - ‘Be- 
¢. 6.—Virg. Ain — Ovid. Met. 14, fab, 2.—|sides these, there were some called dit se/ecti, 
Heroid. 7 —Appiian. Alex —=Oros. 4.—Hero-|sometimes classed with the twelve greated, 
dithimDionve. Hed. gods ; these were Janus, Saturn, the Genius, 
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| the Moon, Pluto, and Bacchus. There werejed Dindymene. Mannert. Anc. Geogr. val. 
also some called demi-gods, that is, who de-|6. p. 3. p. 63.] Strab. 12.—Stat. 1.'Sylv. 1, ¥. 
served immortality by the greatness of their|9.—Horat. 1, od. 16, v. 5.—Virg. Ain. 9, vs 
exploits, and for their uncommon services to}617. ~ ele 
mankind. Among these were Priapus,Vertum-| Dinta, fa town of Gallia Narbonensis, 
nus, Hercules, and those whose parents werejand the capital of the Bodiontici. Its name 
some of the immortal gods. Besides these,|is said to be of Celtic origin, being derived 
there were some called tofict, whose .worship}from din, water, and ia, hot,’so called from 
was established at particular places, such as|the thermal waters at the distance of a quar- 
Isis in Egypt, Astarte in Syria, Uranus at|ter of a league from it. It is now Digne.] 
Carthage, &c. In process of time, also, all| DindcrAres, an architect of Macedonia, 
the passions, and the moral virtues, were|who proposed to Alexander to cut mount 
reckoned as powerful deities, and temples| Athos [into the form of a man having in his 
were raised toa goddess of concord, peace,|left hand the walls of a great city, and all the 
&c. According to the authority of Hesiod,|rivers of the mountain flowing through his 
there were no less than 30,000 gods that inha-|right hand into the sea; or, according to an- 
bited the earth, and were guardians of men,jother account, holding a spacious basin in the 
_all subservient to the power of Jupiter. Tolright, to receive all the waters which flowed 
these succeeding ages added an almostifrom the mountain. (vid, Athos.) Alexan- 
equal number; and indeed they were so nu-jder declined the offer, but took him to Egypt 
merous, and their functions so various, that}and employed him in beautifying Alexandria. 
we find temples erected, and sacrifices offer-|He was also employed by the Ephesians to 
edto unknown gods. It is observable, that/superintend the rebuilding of the temple of 
all the gods of the ancients have lived upon}Diana.} He began to build a temple in ho- 
earth as mere mortals; and even Jupiter,|nour of Arsinoe, by order of Ptolemy Philadel- 
who was the ruler of heaven, is represented|phus, in which he intended to suspend a sta+ 
by the mythologists as _a helpless child ; andjtue of the queen, by means of loadstones. His 
we are acquainted with all the. particulars}death, and that of his royal patron, prevent- 
that attended the birth and education of Juno.}ed the execution of a work which would have 
In process of time, not only good and virtu-|been the admiration of future ages. Plin: 7, 
ous men, who had been the patrons of learn-|c. 37.—/Marcell. 22, c, 40.—Plut. in Alex. 
‘ing and the supporters of liberty, but also} Dion, the father of Clitarchus, who wrote 
thieves and pirates, were admitted among the|an history of Persia in Alexander’s age. He 
gods; and the Roman senate courteously|is esteemed a very authentic historian by C. 
-granted immortality to the most cruel and|WVep. in Conon.—Plut. in Alex.—Diog. 
abandoned of their emperors. DINOSTRATES, [a famous mathematician 
Dinarcuus, a Greek orator, son of Sos-|of the Platonic school, the brother of Menech- 
tratus, and disciple to Theophrastus, at}mus, and disciple of Plato. Pursuing the 
Athens. He acquired much money by his|steps of his brother, who amplified the theory 
compositions, and suffered himself to be brib-|of the conic sections, Dinostrates is said to 
ed by the enemies ‘of the Athenians, 307 B.j/have made many mathematical discoveries ; 
-C. Of 64 of his orations, only three remain.|but he is particularly distinguished as the in- 
Cic. de Orat. 2, c. 53. ventor of the guadratrix. Montucla, how- 
Dinpymus or A, (orum, ) [a mountain ofjever, observes, that there is some. reason for 
Galatia in Asia Minor, placed by Ptolemy |ascribing the original invention of this curve 
south-east of Pessinus, while Strabo says that|to Hippias, of Elea, an ingenious philosopher 
the city Jay upon it. The latter writer namesjand geometer, contemporary with Socrates. } 
it Dindymus, which is generally followed by|.. DrécLisa, [a town of Illyricum, in Dalma+ 
subsequent geographers, Mannert, however, tia, the native place of Dioclesian.. This town 
considers the true name to have been Didy-|is now ruined. It was not far from Narona, 
mus, from the GreekjSiduuss,( twin, ) and sup-|now Varenza.] é t 
poses this appellation to have been giventa| DrocLETIANOPOLIs, a town of Thessal; 
it from its double summit. One of thesejcalled so in honour of Diocletian. : 
summits had the name of Agdistis; and on} DrocteTranus, (Caius Valerius Jovius,) 
this, according to Pausanias, Atys was buried.|a celebrated Roman emperor, born of an ob- 
Mannert makes Dindymus to have been at|scure family in Dalmatia, [at the town of Di- 
the northern extremity of a chain of moun-|oclea, or Doclea, from which town he derived 
tains known by the name of Olympus, not tojhis first*name, which was probably Docles, 
be confounded, however, with the mountainjafterwards lengthened to the more harmoa- 
named Olympus near Prusa in Bithynia, nor|nious Greek form of Diocles, and at length, 
with theother Olympus in Galatia, on which|after his accession to the empire, to the Ro- 
the Tolistoboii collected their forces to resist}man- form of Diocletianus, or Dioclesianus, 
the proconsul Manlius. The whole march|He likewise, on this occasion, assumed the 
of the Roman army, as described by Livy,|patrician name of Valerius.] He was first a 
shows that the last-mentioned mountain lay|common soldier, and by merit and success he 
about 0 miles north-west of Ancyra. ‘The|gradually rose to the office of a general, and 
Goddess Cybele was worshipped at Pessinus|at the death of Numerian, he was invested 
and on mount Dindymus; and hence was call-!with the imperial ues {At the com- 
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miencement of his career, and whilst he occu-|dia, Greece, Rome, and Carthage, which was’ 
pied some inferior post, it is said that a Druid| divided into 40 books, of which only 15 are ex+- 
woman, in whose house he lodged, upbraided|tant, with some few fragments. ‘This valu-* 
him with covetousness; to whom he jocosely|able composition was the work of an accurate® 
replied, “I shall be more generous when Ij inquirer, and it is said that he visited) all the - 
am emperor.” ‘You are joking,” replied] places of which he has made mention in his” 
the Druidess; ‘*but I tell you in good earnest,| history. . It was the labour of 30 years, though 
that you will attain tothe empire after you|the greater part may be considered as nothing. 
have killed a boar.” This circumstance is|more than a judicious compilation from Bero- 
said to have occurred in the city of Zongres,|sus, Timzus, Theopompus, Callisthenes, and 
and present bishoprick of Ziege.| In his high|others. The author, however, is too credu-— 
station he rewarded the virtues and fidelity|lous in some of his narrations, and often wan-" 


of Maximian, who had shared with him all 
the subordinate offices in the army, by making 
him his colleague on the throne. He created 
two subordinate emperors, Constantius and 
Galerius, whom he called Cesars, whilst he 
claimed for himself and his colleague, the su- 
perior title of Augustus. Diocletian has been 
celebrated for his military virtues ; and though 
he was naturally unpolished by education and 
study, yet he was the friend and patron of 


ders far from the truth. His style is neither 
elegant, nor too laboured; but it contains 
great simplicity, and unaffected correctness. 
He often dwells too long upon fabulous reports: 
and trifling incidents, while events of the great- 
est importance to history are treated with 
brevity, and sometimes passed over in silence. 
His manner of reckoning, by the Olympiads” 
and’ the Reman consuls, will be found very. 
erroneous. ‘The historian flourished about 44 


Jearning and true genius. He was bold andlyears B.C. He spent much time at Rome 
resolute, active and diligent, and well ac-|to procure information, and authenticate his 
quainted with the arts which endear a sove-|historical narrations. The best edition of his 
reign to his people, and make him respectable] works, is that of Wesseling, 2 vols. fol. Amst, ” 
even in the eyes of his enemies. His cruelty,| 1746.——[ A native of Caria, and disciple of 
however, against the followers of christianity,|the Megaric school. He was a great adept 
has been deservedly branded with the appel-|in that species of verbal combat, which pre 


lation of unbounded tyranny, and insolent 
wantonness. After he had reigned 21 years 
in the greatest prosperity, he publicly abdi- 
cated the crown at Nicomedia, on the first! 
of May, A. D. 304, and retired to a private 
station at Salona. Maximian, his colleague, 
fallowed his example, but not from voluntary 
choice; and when he some time after endea- 
voured to rouse the ambition of Diocletian, 
and persuade him to reassume the imperial! 
purple, he received.for answer, that Diocle- 
tian took now more+delight in cultivating his 
little garden, than ‘he formerly enjoyed in a 
palace, when his power was extended over 
all the earth. He lived nine years after his 
abdication in the greatest security and enjey- 
ment at Salona, and died in the 68th year of 


vailed among the philosophers of his sect. It 
is said that a question was proposed to him 
in the presence of Ptolemy Soter, by Stilpo 
one of his fraternity which he required time 
to answer, and on this account was ridiculed 
by Ptolemy and denominated Chronus (xg0- 
vos.) Mortified at this defeat, he wrote a book 
on the question, but nevertheless died of vex- 
ation. He is the reputed author of the famous 
sophism against motion, “If any body be 
moved, it is moved either in the place where 
it is, or in a place where it is not, for nothing 
can act or suffer where it is not, and therefore 
there is no such thing as motion.” Diodorus 
was suitably rewarded for this brilliant disco- 
very. Having dislocated his shoulder, the 
surgeon who was sent for, kept him for some 


his age. Diocletian is the first sovereign who 
voluntarily resigned his power; a philoso- 


time in torture, while he proved from the 
philosopher’s own mode of reasoning that the 


hical resolution, which, in a later age, was'bone could not have moved out of its place." 
imitated by the emperor Charles the fifth of'a peripatetic philosopher, with whom the 
Germany. [All history reproaches him, not-|uninterrupted succession of the Peripatetic 


withstanding the philosophical indifference’ 
which caused him to resign the Roman dia-} 
dem, with pride, ostentation, and arrogance. 
Aurelius Victor observes, that no connection 
with him justified confidence, and that those 
whom he called his friends, could not depend 
on any sincere affection on his part. He was 
greatly addicted to building. His baths at 
Rome werea vast collection of buildings, con 


| 


school terminated. A bishop of Tarsus in 
Cilicia, A few fragments of his wfritings re- 
main inthe Catena Patrum Grecorum.. He 
was ordained A. D. 378, and died A. D. 394.] _ 
A stoic philosopher, preceptor to Sea 
He lived and died in the house of his pupil, ” 
whom he instructed in the various branches 
of Greek literature. © Cic. in Bret. > 
Didcknes, acelebrated Cynic philosopher 


taining, besides baths, places for exercise, 


others for study, porticoes, halls, libraries, &c.}coining false money. 
‘Lhe city of Nicomedia, in particular, felt his:tired to Athens, where he became 


hounty, and he vainly endeavoured to make 
it equal to Rome.} 

Dr6poRvs, an historian, surnamed Siculus, 
because he was born at Argyra in Sicily. He 
wrote an history of Egypt, 
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Persia, Syria, Me- 


of Sinope, banished from his country for 
From Sinope, he re- 
‘the disci- . 
ple of Antisthenes, who was at the head of 
the Cynics. Antisthenes, at first, refused to. 
admit him into his house, and even struck 
him with astick. Diogenes calmly bore tht 
rebuke, and said, strike me, Antisthenes, but 
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sigyer shall you find a stick sufficiently hardjdotes, and particular opinions. It is compile¢ 
to remove me from your presence, whilst/however, without any plan, method, or pre- 
there is any thing to be learnt, any informa-jcision, though much neatness and conciseness 
tion to be gained from your conversation andjare observable through the whole. In this 
acquaintance.”’ Such firmness recommended| multifarious biography the author does nob, 
him to Antisthenes, and he became his most|seem particularly partial to any sect, except 
devoted pupil. He dressed himself in the|perhaps it be that of Potamon of Alexandria. 

‘garment which distinguished the Cynics, andj Diogenes died A. D. 222. The best editions 

walked about the streets with a tub on hislofhis works are that of Meibomius, 2 vols. 4to.. 
head, which served him as a house and alAmst. 1692, and that of Lips. 8vo. 1759. 

place of repose. Such singularity, joined to}{[This is merely a reprint of the edition of 
the greatest contempt for riches, soon gained|Longolius, Curie Regintt. 1739, 2 vols. in 8vo.] 

him reputation; and Alexander the Great There was a philosopher of that name 
condescended to visit the philosopher in his] whoattended Alexander in his Asiatic expe- 
tub. He asked Diogenes if there was any|dition for the purpose of marking out and de- 
thing in which he could gratify or oblige him.|lineating his march, &c. 

Get out of my sunshine, was the only an-| D10mipEs, son of Tydeus and Deiphyle, 
swer which the philosopher gave. Such an|was king of Ztolia, and one of the bravest of 
independence of nind so pleased the monarch,|the Grecian chiefs in the Trojan war. He 
that he turned to his courtiers, and said, were|engaged Hector and /Eneas, and by repeated 
Fnot Alexander, [would wish to be Diogenes.|acts of valour obtained much military glory. 
He was once sold as a slave, but his magna-|He went with Ulysses to steal the Palladium 
nimity so pleased his master, that he made|from the temple of Minerva at Troy ; and as- 
him the preceptor of his children, and thelsisted in murdering Rhesus, king of Thrace, 
‘guardian of his estates. After a life spent injand carrying away hishorses. At his return 
the greatest misery and indigence, he died B.|from the siege of Troy, he lost his way in the 
C. 324, inthe 96th year of his age. He or-|darkness of the night, and landed in Attica, 
dered his body to be carelessly thrown into a] where his companions plundered the country, 
ditch, and some dust to be sprinkled over it.Jand lost the Trojan Palladium. During his 
His orders were, however, disobeyed in this|long absence, his wife ‘Egiale forgot her mar- 
particular, and his friends honoured his re-jriage vows, and prostituted herself to Co- 
mains with a magnificent funeral at Corinth./metes, one of her servants. Uhis lascivious- 
The inhabitants of Sinope raised statues tojness of the queen was attributed by some to 
his memory ; and the marble figure of a dogithe resentment of Venus, whom Diomedes 

was placed on.a high column erected on his}had severely wounded in the arm in a battle 
tomb. His biogra her has transmitted to pos-|before Troy. The infidelity of ABgiale was 
terity a number of sayings, remarkable for|highly displeasing to. Diomedes. He resolv- 
their simplicity and moral tendency. The life/ed to abandon his native country which was 
of Diogenes, however, shrinks from the eye|the seat of his disgrace, and the attempts of 
of a strict examination ; he boasted of his po-|his wife to take away his life, according to 
verty, and was so arrogant that many havelsome accounts, did not a little contribute to 
observed that the virtues of Diogenes arose/hasten his departure. He came to that part 
from pride and vanity, not from wisdom orjof Italy which has been called Magna Gre- 
sgund philosophy. His morals werecorrupt-|cia, where he built a city called Argyrippa, — 
ed, and he gave way to the most vicious in-|and married the daughter of Daunus, the 
dulgences, and his unbounded wantonness has'king of the country. He died there in ex- 

iven occasion to some to. observe, that the|treme old age, or, according to a certain tra- 
ottom of his tub would not bear too close an|dition, he perished by the hand of his father- 
examination. Dog. in vita.—Plut. in Apoph.|in-law. His death was greatly lamented by 
~-Cic. de Nat. D3, c. 36, &c—A stoic of|his companions, who in the excess. of their 
Babylon, disciple of Chrysippus. He wentigrief were changed into birds resembling 
to Athens, and was sent as ambassador to|swans. These birds took flight into neigh- 
Rome, with Carneades and Critolaus, 155|bouring islands in the Acriatic. [ vid. Diome- 
years before Christ. He died in the 88th/dez Insulz,] and became remarkable for 
year of his age, after a life of the most exem-|the tameness with which they approached 
plary virtue. Some suppose that he was/the Greeks, and for the horror with which 
strangled by order of Antiochus king of Sy-jthey shunned all other nations. They are 
ria, for speaking disrespectfully of his family|called the birds of Diomedes. Altars were 
in one of his treatises. Quinti{ 1, c. 1—J|raised to Diomedes, as toa god, one of which 
Athen. 5, . W.-—Cic. de Offic. 3,¢. 51——A|Strabo mentions at Timavus, Virg. din. 1, 
native of Apollonia, celebrated for his know-|v. 756, ]. Ll, v- 243, &c.—Ovid. Met. 14, fab. 
ledge of philosophy and physic. He was pu-| 10.—Apollod. 1, c. 8, 1. 3, c. 7.—Hygin. fab. 
pilto Anaxagoras. Diog. im vité——Laer-|97, 112 and 113.—Pauws. 2, ¢. 30.——A king 
tius, a: epicurean philosopher, born in Cili-|of Thrace, son of Mars and Cyrene, who fed 
cia. He wrote the lives of the philosophers|his horses with human flesh. [t was one af 
inten books, still extant. This work con-|the labours of Hercules to destroy him ; and 
tains an accurate account of the ancient philo-|accordingly the hero, attended with some of 
spphers, and is replete with all their ayec-lhis friends, attacked the inhuman tyrant, any y 
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gave him to be devoured by his own horses|of his age, B. C. 354.1 His death was-uni- 
which he had fed so barbarously. Diod. 4.—|versally lamented by the Syracusans, and a 
Paus. 3, c. 18.—~Apollod. 2, c. 5. monument was raised to his memory. Diod. 

{[DiomeDE# Insule, islands of the Adria- 16.—C. Vep. in vité ——Cassius, a native of 
tic, according to Strabo, Ptolemy, and Pliny.|Nicea in Bithynia. His father’s name was 
They lay north of the promontory of Garga-|Apronianus. He was raised to the greatest 
nus, and are now the islands of 7’remiti. One|offices of state in the Roman empire by Per- 
of these islands was called Zeutria, and the|tinax and his three successors. Naturally 
other Diomedia and Trimetus.} fond of study, he improved himself by un- 
[Dion or Dium, a promontory placed by|wearied application, and was ten years in col- 

Ptolemy in the northern part of the isle ofjlecting materials for an nistory of Rome, 
Crete.——A town of EKubca——A town ot/which he made public in 80 books, after a 
Macedonia, on the coast of the Sinus Ther-|laborious employ ment of 12 years in compos- 
maicus or Gulf of Saloniki, and southof the|ing it. This valuable history begar with the 
mouth of the Haliacmon. It is now calledjarrival of 4&neas in Italy, and was continued 
Stan-Dia. There were several other unim-/down to the reign of the emperor Alexander 
portant places of this name. ] Severus. The 34 first books are totally lost, 

. Dion, [an illustrious inhabitant of Syra-|the 20 following are mutilated, and fragments 
cuse, who deriving an ample inheritance from|are all that we possess of the last 20. In the 
his father Hipparinus, became a disciple of|compilation of his extensive history, Dion pro- 
Plato, invited to the court of Syracuse by the}posed to himself Thucydides for a model ; but 
elder Dionysius. In consequence of the in-jhe is not perfectly happy in his imitation. 
structions of his master, he escaped being in-|His style is pure and elegant, and his narra- 
fected with the licentiousness of the capital,}tions are judiciously managed, and his reflec- 
and attaching himself to the cause of liberty,|tions learned ; but upon the whole he is cre- 
took part with his preceptor in the persecu-|dulous, and the bigotted slave of partiality, 
tions which he underwent trom the tyrant.{satire, and flattery. He inveighs against the 
He was nearly connected with Dionysius by|republican principles of Brutus and Cicero, 
having married his daughter, and by his:sis-}and extols the cause of Cesar. Seneca is the 
ter being one of his wives; and he was alsojobject of his satire, and he represents him as 
much esteemed by him, soas to be employed|debauched and licentious in his morals. Dion 
on several embassies. At the accession of|flourished about the 230th year of the Chris- 
the younger Dionysius, Plato was again, at/tian era, The best edition of his works is that’ 
Dion’s request, invited to Syracuse. In order,|of Reimarus, 2 vols. fol. Hamb, 1750. 
however, to counteract his influence, the} Drona, a surname of Venus, supposed to 
courtiers obtained the recall of Philistus, a|be the daughter of Jupiter and Dione. ‘ 
man notorious for his adherence to arbitra-| D16nr,a nymph-daughter of Nereus and 
ty principles. This faction determined to|Doris. She was mother of Venus, ape 
supplant Dion, and availed themselves of alter, according to Homer and others. Hesiod,’ 
real or supposititious letter to fix on him thejhowever, gives Venus a different origin. [vid. 
charge of treason. Dion, precluded from|Venus.} Venus is herself sometimes called _ 
defence, was transported to Italy, and from|Dione. Virg. din. 3, v. 19.—Homer. I1. 5, 
thence proceeded to Greece, where he was|v. S81.--Stat, 1, Sylv. 1, v. 86. , 
received with great honour. Dionysius be-|  Dronysta, festivals in honour of [Ascyuzor, 
came jealous of his popularity in Greece, es-|or Bacchus, sometimes called by the general — 
pecially at Athens, stopped his remittances,/name of Oey:z, which word, though some- 
confiscated his estates, and compelled his wife,|times applied to the mysteries of other gods, 
who had been left at Syracuse as a hostage,/more peculiarly belongs to that of Bacchus.} 
to marry another person. Dion, incensed at|‘Their form and solemnity were first intro- 
this treatment, determined to expel the ty-|duced into Greece from Egypt es a certain 
rant. Plato resisted his intentions; but en- Melampus, and if we admit that Bacchus is 
couraged by other friends, he assembled a|the same as Isis, the Dionysia of the Greeks 
body. of troops, and with a small force sailed{are the same as the festivals celebrated by the 
to Sicily, took advantage of the absence of|/Egyptians in honour of Isis. ‘Phey were ob- 
Dionysius in Italy, and freed the people from|served at Athens with more splendour and — 
his controul. Dionysius returned ; but after|ceremonious superstition than in any other” 
some conflicts was cempelled to escape tojpart of Greece. The years were numbered 
Italy. The austere and philosophic. manners|by their celebration, the archou assisted at 
of Dion, however, soon lost him the favour ofthe solemnity, and the priests that officia 
his fickle countrymen, and he was supplant-}were honeured with the most dignified seats 
ed by Heraclides, a Syracusan exile, andjat the public games. At first they were ce- 
obliged to make his retreat to Leontium. He/lebrated with great simplicity, and the time 
afterwards regained the ascendancy, and in a/was consecrated to mirth. It was then usual 
rash moment caused Heraclides to be assas-|to bring a vessel of wine adorned as with a 
sinated. ‘his robbed him ever after of his|vine branch, after which followed a goat, a 

eace of mind, An Athenian, an intimate|basket of figs, and the g2aav. The worship- 
friend, formed a conspiracy against his life,|pers imitated in their dress and actions | he™ 
am Dion was sama? is in the 55th year|poetical fictions concerning Bacchus. ‘Phey 
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clothed themselves in fawn’s skins, fine linen,| 

and mitres, they carried thyrsi, drums, pipes, 
_and flutes, and crowned themselves with gar- 
lands of ivy, vine, fir, &c, -Some imitated 
Silenus, Pan, and the Satyrs, by the uncouth 
manner of their dress, and their fantastical 

motions. Some rode upon asses. and others 

drove the goats to slaughter for the sacrifice. 

Tn this manner both sexes joined in the so- 


lemnity, and ran about the hills and country,| 


nodding their heads, dancing in ridiculous pos- 
tures, and filling the air with hideous shrieks 
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chus Nyctelius. It was uniawful to revea 

whatever was seen or done during the cele~ 
bration.——The Dionysia called awucgzza, 
because human victims were offered to the 
god, or because the priests imitated the eat- 
ing of raw flesh, were celebrated with much 
solemnity. The priests put serpents in their 
hair, and by the wildness of their looks, and 
the oddity of their actions, they feigned insa- 
nity———The Dionysia «ex2dixx were yearly 
observed in Arcadia, and the children who 
had been instructed in the music of Philoxen- 


and shouts, and crying aloud, EXvee Bacche! 


us and Timotheus, were introduced in a thea- 


Yo! Io! Evoe! Iacche! lobacche! 'Evohe!|tre, where they celebrated the festivals of 
With such solemnities were the festivals ofjBacchus by entertaining the spectators with 
Bacchus celebrated by the Greeks, particu-|songs, dances, and different exhibitions. . 
larly the Athenians. In one of these there fol-|There were besides these, others of inferior 
lowed a number of persons carrying sacred/note. ‘There was also one observed every 
vessels, one of which contained water. After|three years called Dionysia reerng:x2, and it 
these came a select number of noble virginsjissaid that Bacchus instituted it himself in 
carrying little baskets of gold filled with all;commemoration of his Indian expedition, in 
sorts of fruits. This wasthe most mysterious|which he spent three years. ‘There is also 
part of the solemnity. Serpents were some-|another celebrated every fifth year, as men- 
times put in the baskets, and by their wreath- tioned by the scholiast of Aristophanes.—~ 
ing and crawling out they amused and asto-)All these festivals in honour of the god of 
nished the beholders. After the virgins, follow-|wine, were celebrated by the Greeks with 
ed a company of men carrying poles, atthe end'great licentiousness, and they contributed 
of which were fastened 92aac. The heads of;much to the corruption of morals among all 
these men, who were called 92aacgcea, were|ranksof people. They were also introduced 
crowned with ivy and violets, and their faces!into Tuscany, and from thence to Rome, 
covered with other herbs, They marched|Among the Romans both sexes. promiscuous- 
singing songs upon the occasion. of the festi-|ly joined in the celebration during the dark- 
vals, Called Ozarme acuerz. Next to the|ness of night. The drunkenness, the debau- 
g2rrcpoea followed the sSvpzaacs in women’s|chery, and impure actions. and indulgences, 
apparel, with white striped garments reach-|which soon prevailed at the solemnity, called 
ing to the ground; their heads were deckeujaloud for the interference of the senate, and 
with garlands, and on their hands they wore|the consuls Sp. Posthumius Albinus, and Q. 
gloves composed of flowers. ‘Their gestures|Martius Philippus, made a strict examination 
and actions were like those of a drunken man.'concerning the propriety and superstitious 
Besides these, there were a number of persons/forms of the Bacchanalia. The disorder and 
called asmyopogce who carried the »s«vcv or|pollution which was practised with impunity 
musical van ot Bacchus; without their at-|by nolessthan 7,000 votaries. of either sex, 
tendance none of the festivals of Bacchus were|was beheld with horror and astonishment. by 
celebrated with due solemnity, and on that ac-|the consuls, and the Bacchanalia were for 
count the god is often called amverns. The fes-|ever banished from Rome by a decree of the 
tivals of Bacchus were almost innumerable.|senate. They were again reinstated there 
The names of the most celebrated was the Di-|in length of time, but not with such liceutious- 
onysia zex20reg2, at Limnz in Attica, ‘Thejnessas before. urifi. in Bacc.—Virg. En, 
chief persons that officiated were fourteen wo-|11, v. 737.—Diod. 4.—Ovid. Met. 3, v. 533, 
men, called yegxig2s, venerable. They werejl,4, v. 391, |. 6, v.587. 
appointed by one of the archons, and before} [D1onysiXpEs, two small islands, lying off 
their appointment they solemnly took an oath|the nort!i-eastern part of the island of Crete.] 
before the archon or his wife, that their body} [Dionysias, a town of Egypt, situate ‘at 
was free from all pollution, The greater|the south-western extremity ofthe lake Mee- 
Dionysia, sometimes called 2s2ort2 x27’ asu,|Pis. It. is now called Beled-Kerun.| ii 
as being celebrated within the city, were the] Dionysop6.is, [a town of Lower Mesia, 
most famous, They were supposed to belin the vicinity of the Euxine Sea. Pliny says 
the same as the preceeding, [and were cele-|that it was also called Crunos, but Pomponi- 
brated in the month Elaphebolion.] The less}us Mela, makes Crunos the port of Dionyso- 
Dionysia, sometimes called rz x27’ 2yg0us, be-|polis. It is said to have had its name from a 
cause celebrated in the country, rnvzie from|statue of Bacchus, which was carried by sea 
Anyos @ wine-firess, were to all appearance alto this place.——A city of India, supposed by 
preparation for the greater festivals. Chey|Mannert to be the same with the modern 
were celebrated in autumn.——The Diony |Vagar or Nughr, on the western bank of the 
Sia Sgvgws2, observed at Brauron in Attica,|river Cow. annert does not consider it to 
were a scene of lewdness, extravagance, and|have been the same with the ancient city of 
bauchery——-The Dionysia yernaex were|Nyssa, but makes the position of the latter 
served by the Athenians in honour of Bac-!more to the north,] is 
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Dionysius Ist, or the elder, [a tyrant ol[work of such uncommon construction was to 
Syracuse, raised to that high rank from the|be appropriated. His impiety and sacrilege. 
station of a simple citizen. He was son-in-|were as conspicuous as his suspicious credu- 
Jaw t Hermocrates, who, having been ban-|lity. He took a golden mantle from the statue 
ished by an adverse party, attempted to re-/of Jupiter, observing that the son of Saturn 
turn by force of arms, and was killed in the|had too warm a covering for the summer, 
action, Dionysius was dangerously wounded,|and too cold for the winter, and he placed one 
but he recovered, and was afterw rds recall-|of wool instead. He also robbed Aisculapius 
ed. In ti» e he procured ‘ imself to be nomi-|of his golden beard, and plundered the tem- 
nated one of the generals, and under pretence|ple of Proserpine. [In the year 366 B. C.a 
of raising a force sufficient to resist the Car-|tragedy of his was acted, and to it was award- 
thaginians, he obtained a decree for recallingjed the prize. .This'so elated the king, that 
all the exiles. He «as soon called to take|he offered a solemn sacrifice, feasted all his 
the chief command. His first act -was to!subjects, and drank to such excess as to cause 
deuble the soldiers’ pay, and, pretending that|his death, which happened in the 38th year 
his life was in danger, he was allowed a body)of his reign.] Some suppose that the tyrant 
guard, ‘These he made the instruments for|invented the catafulia, an engine which prov- ~ 
accomplishing his ambitious views, and be-jed of infinite service for the discharging of 
came tyrant of Syracuse in the 25th year of|showers of darts and stones in the time of a 
his age, B. C. 404.] He vowed eternal enmi-|siege. [Dionysius, in the course of his reign, 
ty against Carthage, and experienced various|invited over to his court the philosopher Plato, 
success in his wars againct that republic. Hejat the instance of Dion, who thought that the 
was ambitious of being thought a poet, and)conversation of the philosopher might prove 
his brother Theodorus was commissioned tolof service to the tyrant. Plato’s discourse, 
go to Olympia, and repeat there some verses| however, only had the effect of irritating him, 
in his name, with other competitors, for the|and the philosopher was compelled to fly from 
poetical prizes. His expectations were frus-|the island, Before he departed, however, 
trated, and his poetrv was received with) Dionysius, suspecting his design, made the 
groans and hisses. He was not, however; so/captain of the vessel promise that he would 
unsuccessful at Athens, where a peetical prize!either put Plato to death, or sell him on the 
was publicly adjudged to one of his composi |passage. Thelatter was done, and Plato was 
tions. This victory gave him more pleasure;sold asa slave in the island of /Egina. vid. 
than all the victories he had ever obtained in Pluto.] Diod. 13, 14, &c.—Justin, 20, c. 1, 
the field of battle. His tyranny and cruelty) &c.—Xenoprh. Hist. Gree.—C. Nef. Timol.’ 
at home rendered him odious in the eyes of —Plut. in Diod. ——The second of that name, 
his subjects, and he became so suspicious, that!surnamed the younger, was son of Dionysiusthe 
he never admitted his wife or children to his| Ist, by Doris. He succeeded his father as ty- 
private apartments without a previous ex-|rant of Sicily, [and invited Platoto re-visit Sici-- 
amination of their garments. Henever trust-ily. The philosopher consented tocome, being 
ed his head to a barber, but always burnt his|led it is said to this step, by a promise on the 
beard. [The cave which he caused to bel/part of Dionysius, that he would adopt his 
constructed is well known. It still exists, andjform of government. Little, however, result~ 
is a large cavern cut horizontally in a rock,jed from this visit; Dion was in banishment, - 
72 feet high, 7 broad, and 219 deep. Thejand Dionysius on the commencement of a 


entrance resembles the shape of an ear, and 
the interior has somewhat the form of the let- 
ter S. On the top of the cave there is a 
groove, which runs from one end to the other, 
and has communication with a small room at 
the entrance, now inaccessible by reason of 


war sent Plato back to his own countrys not, 
however, without a promise that Dion should 
‘be restored on the return of peace. A 
ithird invitation to Sicily was given to Plato 
after this, the particulars of which the rea- 
ider will find detailed in the biographical 


the height and steepness of the rock. This!sketch given of that philosopher. vid. Plato. 
is imagined to have been a guard-room, where| The treatment of Dionysius towards Dion’ 
the tyrant placed a sentinel, who, by hearing/eventually cost him his kingdom, vid. Dion, 


the least whisper of the prisoners within, made 
his report accordingly to his master. Some 
modern travellers deny the resemblance to 
the human ear, and deride the idea of such a 
design in its original formation. Lord Sand- 
wich supposes the cavern to be the remains 
of the Lautumie Syracusane, mentioned by 
Cicero, but most other travellers agree that 
the immense cavern which has been convert- 
ed into a subterranean garden, and belongs to 
the covent of the Capuchins, was the Lau- 
tumie to which Cicero alluded.] The artists 
that had been employed in making this cave, 


‘and he was driven out of Sicily, He after- 
wards reascended the throne, B. C. 3503. 
but uninstructed by past misfortunes, and en- 
tering anew onthe same course of lawless 
tyranny he was driven out by Timoleon, and 
\retired toCorinth, where he kept low compa~ 
ny and indulged in gross debauchery. Some 
writers assert that he was obliged fora main= — 
tenance to open a school at Corinth, but this 
is not mentioned by Plutarch, and is not enti- 
tled to credit Neither the time nor the 
place of his death is known.| ‘The philoso- 
pher advised him to lay aside the supreme 


were all put to death by order of the tyrant,| power, and in his admonitions he was warmly 
for fear of their revealing to what purpases alseconded by Dion. Dionysius was as crue 
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as his father, but he did not, like him, possess, Eratosthenes, in such a way, however, as to 
the art of retaining his power. . This waslinterweave with it all the subsequent improve- 
‘seen and remarked by the old.man, who,}ments in geographical science down to his 
when he saw his son attempting to debauchj}own time; while as a poet he occasionally di- 
the wives of some of his subjects, asked him,|sresses into the regions of mythological fic- 
with the greatest indignation, whether he had|tion.] The best edition of his treatise is that 
eyer heard of his having acted so brutal ajof Henry Stephens, 4to. 1577, with the scho- 
part in his younger days? No, answered thellia, and that of [Wells, Oxon. 1709. in 8vo.] 
son, because you were not the son of a king.| ——A Christian writer, A. D. 492, called 
Well, my son, replied the old man, never shalt|.dreofiagita, [so termed because a member 
thou be the father of a king. Justin. 21, c.jof the Areopagus. He was converted to 
1, 2, &c.—Diod. 15, &c.—Alian. V. H. »,\Christianity by St. Paul’s preaching. (Acts. 
-€. 8.— Quintil. 8, c. 6—C. Nef. in Dion.—|17. 34.) Heis reported to have been the first 
Cic. Tusc. 5, c. 2. An historian of Mali-|bishop of Athens, appointed to that office 
- earnassus, who left his country and came tojby the apostle Paul, and to have suffered 
reside at Rome, that he might carefully study|martyrdom under Domitian.] ‘The best edi- 


all the Greek and Latin writers, whose com-|tion of his works is that of Antwerp, 2 vols. | 


Sahn treated of the Roman history. Helfol. 1634. [It is now, however, the general 
ormed an acquaintance with all the learnedjopinions of the learned, that these writings are 
of the age, and derived much information|spurious, though they differ in opinion con- 
from their company andconversation.. After|cerning the time when they were written.]} 
an unremitted application, during 24 years, he A celebrated critic. (vid. Longinus.)—— 
gave to the world his Roman Antiquities in) A native of Thrace, generally called the 
20 books, of which only the 11 first are now|Rhodian, because he lived there. _He wrote 
‘extant, nearly containing the account of 312/some grammatical treatises and commenta- 
years. {The style of this writer is flat andjries, B. C. 64. Strad. 14, 
languid, but he is regarded as anaccurate his-; Di0pHANTUS, a Greek orator of Mitylene, 
torian, and judicious in his narratives.] Like! preceptor to Tib.Gracchts. Cic.in Brut.—- 
a faithful historian, he never mentioned any PA celebrated mathematician of Alexandria, 
thing but what was authenticated, and totally| who flourished at a period which has not been 
disregarded the fabulous traditions which fill/precisely ascertained. According to Abul- 
and disgrace the pages of both his predeces-|pharagius, he lived under the Emperor Ju- 
sors and followers. ‘lo the merits of the histo-|lian, or towards the year 366 of the Christian 
Yian, Dionysius, as may be seen in his trea-/era. His reputation was so great among the 
-tises, has also added the equally respectablej ancients that they ranked bimwith Pythagoras 
character of the eloquent orator, the critic,jand Euclid. From his epitaph in the Antho- 
and the politician. He lived during the Au-jlogia, which furnishes. a kind of arithmetical 
gustan age, and came to Rome about thirty|/problem, the following particulars of his life 
years before the Christian era. The bestjhave been collected, viz. that he was married 
editions of his works are that of Oxford, 2}when 33 years old, and hada son 5 years af- 
vols. fol. 1704, and that of Reiske, 6 vols./ter ; that his son died at the age of 42, andthat 
-8vo. Lips. 1774. A. tyrant of Heraclea in|his father did not survive him above four years; 
Pontus, inthe age of Alexander the Great./whence it appears that Diophantus was 84 
After the death of the conqueror and of{yearsold when he died, ‘The problem amounts 
‘Perdiccas, he married Amestris, the niece of/tothis, viz. to find a number such that its 6th, 
‘King Darius, and assumed the title of king.|12th, 7th parts with 5, its half and 4, amount 
‘He was of such an uncommon corpulence|to the whole number ; which is evidently 84. 
that he never exposed his person in public,}Diophantus introduced the use of various 
and when he gave audience to foreign ambas-jsymbols into the science of Algebra, but his 
sadors he always placed himself ina chair}/more important service is the method of ap- 
which was conveniently made to hide his face} plying the algebraic aaalysis to indeterminate 
and person from the eyes of the spectators.|problems. He wrote 13 books of arithmetic’ 
‘When he was asleep it was impossible tojor algebra, of which only 6 remain. The 
awake him without boring his flesh with|best edition is that of Bachet, republished 
pins. He died in the 55th year of his age.|with additional notes of MZ de J’ermat, by the 
‘As his reign was remarkable for mildness|son of the latter, at Toulouse, 1670, in folio,} 


and popularity, his death wager crely la-|- Drospéxis, [a town of Armenia Minor, . 


mented by his subjects. He left two sonsjpreviously called Cabira. Pompey gave it 
and a daughter, aud appointed his widow|the name of Diospolis. It was afterwards call- 
queen-regent.——.A4 native of Galchis, whojed Sebaste, in honour of Augustus. } 
‘wrote a book entitled xrises or the origin o Dioryctus, a place of Acarnama, where 
cities ——A philosopher of Heraclea, disci-ja canal was cut (42, oguz7w) to make Leu- 
to Zeno. He starved himself to death,|cadia an island. [vid..Leucadia.] Plin. 4, 
. C. 279, in the 81st year of his age. Diog.jc. 1. po 
——A writer in the Augustan age called] Droscorings, a native of [ Anazarbus in] 
Periegetes. We wrote a very valuable geo-| Cilicia, who lived, as some suppose, in the age 
graphical treatise in Greek hexameters, stilllof Nero. He was originally a soldier, but af- 
extant. [He follows, Yume. the system of}/terwards applied oan to study, and 
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wrate a book upon medicinal herbs, of which|15. The Hebrew name is fzimaom, answering 
the best edition is that of Saracenus, fol. Fran-|to the Greek in meaning. } es 
cof. 1598. [His knowledge of plants has been| Dura, the daughters of Acheron and Nox, 
reckoned superior to that of any other an-|who persecuted the souls ofthe guilty. They 
cient writer : but Theophrastus must always|are the sameas the Furies, and some suppose 
be excepted as by far the more philosophi-|that they are called Furies in hell, Harpies on 
cal botanist, and one by whose information|earth, and Dire in heaven. They were re- 
Dioscorides. profited, as Pliny subsequently |presented as standing near the throne of Jupi- 
did from them both.] ter, in an attitude which expressed their ea- 
Dioscoripis InsuLa, an island situate at/gerness to receive his orders, and the power 
the entrance of the Arabic Gulf, and nowjof tormenting the guilty -on earth with the 
called Socotora. [The aloes here produced|most excruciating punishments. Virg. a. 
are heldin more estimation than those of Ha-|4, v. 573, 1. 8, v.70). t 
dramaiut, If we believe the Arabian writers,!| [D1ra, called also Dire and Dira, now the 
_Alexander settled here a colony of Jounanion,|straits of Bab-ec-mandeb, ‘The Greek name 
thatis tosay, ofGreeks. Become christians, expresses a passage straitened in the manner 
they remained such, according to Marco Polo,|of a throat; the modern appellation is Ara- 
vat the close of the 13th century.] bic, and means the port of mourning or afflic- 
-_ Droscort, or sons of Jupiter, a name given|tion, from apprehensions of the risk of ventur- 
to Castor and Pollux. There were festivalsjing beyond, into the expanse of a vast cera 
in their honour, called Dioscuria, celebrated] Dirck, a woman whom Lycus, king of 
by the people of Corcyra, and chiefly by the}/Thebes, married after he had divorced An- 
Lacedzemonians. They were observed with|tiope. When Antiope became pregnant by 
much jovial festivity. The people made a\Jupiter, Dirce suspected her husband of infi- 
free use of the gifts of Bacchus, and diverted|delity to her bed, and imprisoned Antiope, 
themselves with sports, of which wrestling-|whom she tormented with the greatest cruel- 
matches always made a part. ty. Antiope escaped from her confinement, 
Drioscurtas, [a maritime town of Colchis,Jand brought forth Amphion and Zethus on 
at the mouth of the small river Charus, It}mount Citheron. . When these children were 
was afterwards called’ Sebastopolis, and was|informed of the cruelties to which their mo- 
in the earliest ages the port most frequented in|ther had been exposed, they besieged Thebes, 
Colchis by distant as well as neighbouring na-|put Lycus to death, and tied the cruel Dirce 
tions, speaking different languages ;, a circum-|to the tail of a wild bull, who dragged her 
stance which still distinguishes Jskuriah,Jover rocks and precipices, and exposed her 
whose name is only a corruption ofthe ancient|to the most poignant pains, till the gods, pity- 
‘one. Arrian makes it to have been establish-|ing her fate, changed her intoa_ fountain, ip 
ed by accolony of Milesians. Pomponius Me-|the neighbourhood of Thebes. [The fountain 
la, however, says that it was founded by Cas-|Dirce is said by Pausanias to have emptied 
tor and Pollux, who made a voyage to Col-linto the Ismenus, Near it Pindar had his 
chis, along with Jason, in the Argonautic ex-|house.] According to some accounts, An- 
pedition.]  Ptin. 6, c. 28. tiope was mother of Amphion and Zethus, 
Diospétis [magna, a famous city of|before she was confined and exposed to the 
Egypt. vid. Thebe.——farva, a city of|tyranny of Dirce. vid. Amphion, Antiope. 
Egypt, west of Tentyra, and on the western! Profert..3, el. 15, v. 37.—Paus. 9, ©. 26— 
side of the Nile——A town of Asia Minor in| dian. V; H. 12, c. 57.—Lucan. 3, Ve 175, 1.4, 
Bithynia, on the coast of the Kuxine, north-ly, 550. a 
east of Prusa.——A city of Palestine, called} Dirpuya, asurname of Juno, from-Di- 
also Lydda, and now Lod. It was situate in|AAye, a mountain of Beotia, where the god- 
an extensive plain, and is placed by the itine-|dess had a temple. 
rary of Antonine 32 miles from Jerusalem,| Dus, a god of the Gauls, the sameas Pluto 
and 36 miles from ‘Czsarea. It lay east of/the god of hell. The inhabitants of Gaul sup- 
pi iter This town suffered much during the|posed themselves descended from that deity. 
civil wars of the second triumvirate. Cassius|Czs. Bell. G. 6.— Tacit. 4, Hist. c. 34. é 
exposed the inhabitants to public sale, but] Discorp1a, a malevolent deity, daughter 
Antony afterwards restored them to theirjof Nox, and sister to Nemesis, the Parce and 
country. | Death. She was driven from heaven by Ju- 
Diorime,a woman who gave lectures uponjpiter, because she sowed dissensions among 
philosophy, which Socrates attended. Plut.|the gods, and Was the cause of continual quar- 
in Symp. - Bem rels. When the nuptials of Peleus and 
é Diréxts, aname given to Iemnos, as hav-|Thetis were celebrated, the goddess of dis-. 
ing two cities, Hephzstia and Myrina. cord was not invited, and this seeming neglect 
IPSAS, (antis,) a river of Cilicia, flowing} so irritated her, that she threw an apple into 
from mount Taurus, Lucan. 8, v..255,——~|the midst of the assembly of the gods with the 
{A species of serpent, whose bite is said to inscription of detur frudchriori. This come 
produce a most excessive thirst, and conse-|was the cause of the ruin of Troy, and. EI ' 
quently to prove mortal. Hence the Greeks|tinite misfortunes tothe Greeks. (vid. Paris 
called it dts or thirsty. In Latin itis called,/She is represented with a pale ghastly look, 
situla,a pail, Moses speaks of it in Deut, 8,)her garment is torn, her eyes sparkle with 
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‘fife, and in her bosom she holds a daggerjoaks, and the doves which inhabited the place. 
concealed. Her head is generally entwined/This fabulous tradition of the oracular power 
with serpents, and she is attended by Beillona.|of the doves is explained by Herodotus, who _ 
She is supposed to be the cause of all the dis-|observes that some Phcenicians carried awa’ 
‘Sensions, murders, wars, and quarrels, which|two priestesses from Egypt, ‘one of whic 
arise upon earth, public as well as private.|went to fix her residence at Dodona, where 
Virg. din. 8, v. 702.—Hesiod. Theogn. 225.!the oracle was established. It may turther 
‘Petronius. - hia _ jbe observed, that the fable might have been. 
DITHYRAMBUS, a surname of Bacchus,|founded upon the double meaning of the word 
whence the hymns sung in his honour were|7+a#:, which signifies doves in most parts of 
called Dithyrambics. [The measure, which|Greece, while in the dialect of the Epirots, 
is what distinguishes this kind of poetry, is/it implies old wom:n. In ancient times the 
said to have been invented by Dithyrambusjoracles were delivered by the murmuring ofa 
a Theban. Pindar, however, and his scho-|neighbouring fountain, but the custom was af- 
liast, seem to consider this species of Poetry|terwards changed. Large kettles were sus- 
as so very ancient that its original inventor|/pended in the air near a brazen statue, which 
cannot be ascertained. Herodotus ascribes|held a lash inits hand. When the wind blew 
itto Arion. Clemens of Alexandria, makesjstrong, the statue was agitated and struck 
the inventor to have been one Lassus or La-|against one of the kettles, which communicat- 
sus of Hermione. The ancients gave thejed the motion to all the rest, and raised that 
name of dithyrambics to those verses where|clattering and discordant din which continued 
aone of the common rules or measures were|for awhile, and from which the artifice of the 
observed; much like those called by the|priests drew their predictions. Some sup- 
French vers libres, by the Italians, versi|pose that the noise was occasioned by the 
sciolzi. ‘The measure of the Greek dithyram-|shaking of the leaves and boughs of an old oak, 
sits was very bold and irregular, the poets not} which the superstition of the people frequent- 
snly coined new words for the purpose, but|ly consulted, and from which they pretended 
assumed a great license in the use of com-|to receive oracles. It may be observed with 
pounds.] orai. 4, od. 2. more probability that the oracles were deli- 
Divi, aname chiefly appropriated to those|vered by the priests, who, by artfully con- 
who were made gods after death, such as he-|cealing themselves behind the oaks, gave oc- 
roes, and warriors. casion to the superstitious multitude to be- 
_ DivirtAcus, [a nobleman of the AEdui,|lieve that the trees were endowed with the 
who had great influence with Czsar inconse-| power of prophecy. As the ship Argo was 
quence of his steady attachment to the Ro-|built with some of the oaks of the forest of 
mans.j; Cic.1,de Div. ° Dodona, there were some beams which gave’ 
_ Divm, [vid. Dion.] oracles tothe Argonauts, and warned them 
Divoptrum, {the capital of the Medio-|against the approach of calamity. Within the 
matrici, a people of Belgic Gaul, who were|forest of Dodona there [was @ famous foun- 
jocated along the Mosella or Moselle. Its|tain, the peculiar properties of whese waters 
vame was atterwards changed to that of the|are mentioned below, in the article Dodone.} 
veople itself, and is now Merz.) The oracles of Dodona were originally deli- 
Dopona, [a famous city of Epirus, placed|vered by men, but afterwards by women. 
»y_ some writers in Thesprotia, and by others} (vid. Dodonides.) Pin. 2, c.'103.— Herodor, 
a Molossis ; but Strabo reconciles these dis-|2, c. 57.—/Mela, 2, c. 3.—Homer. Od. 14, Zé, 
‘ordaat opinions, by informing us that anciently|—Paws. 7, c. 21.—Strab. 17.—Plut. in Pyrrk, 
: belonged to Thesprotia, and afterwards to|—Afollod. 1, c. 9.—Lwucan. 6, v. 427.— Ovid. 
Mlolossis, for it stood on the confines of these] Zvist. 4, el. 8, v. 23. 
wo provinces. Jt was situate near the sources|_ DopoOnaus, asurname of Jupiter from Do- 
tthe Acheron.] here was in its neigbour-|dona. 
jood, upon a small hill called Tmarus, ace-} Dodpéwe, a fountain in the forest of Dodo- ; 
ebrated oracle of Jupiter. ‘The town and/na. [Ancient naturalists state that it hada 
emple of the god were first built by Deuca-|property of rekindling torches, &c. when new- 
jon, after the universal deluge, It was sup-|ly extinguished ; which it is supposed to have 
josed to be the most ancient oracle of all/donc by means of some sulphureous fumes ex- 
ereece, and according to the traditions of the|haling from it, as we still find to_be the case 
ogyptians, mentioned by Herodotus, it was|with a fountain in France, called the burning 
sunded by a dove. Two black doves, ashe|fountain. It is also said to have extinguished 
clates, took their flight from the city of|torches, in which respect its powers do nat 
Chebes, in Egypt, one of which flew to the/seem to Rave been very miraculous, since 
emple of Jupiter Ammon, and the other to|plunging them into a place where the sulphur 
Jodona, where with a human voice they ac-|was dense, or into the water, would produce 
vuainted the mhabitants of the country that/that effect.] , 
wapiter had consecrated the ground, which in) DopvonInes, the priestesses who gave ora- 
ature would give oracles. ‘The extensivejcles in the temple of Jupiter in Dodona. Ac- 
‘Tove which surrounded Jupiter’s temple was|cording to some traditions the temple was ori-_ 
mdowed with the gift of prophecy, and ora-|ginally inhabited by seven daughters of Atlas, 
les were frequently delivered by the sacred|who nursed sentaciacrt names were Am- 
i 25 
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brosia, Evdore, Pasithoe, Pytho, Plexaure, Domiria Lex de Religione, was enacted 


Coronis, Tythe or Tyche. In the latter ages|by Domitius Ahenobarbus, the tribune, A. 


the oracles were always delivered by three/U. C. 650. It transferred the right of elect- 
old women, which custom was first establish-|ing priests from the college to the people. 
ed when Jupiter enjoyed the company of|{The Pontifex Maximus and Curio Maximus: 
Dione, whom he permitted to receive divine] were, in the first ages of the republic, always: 
honours in his temple at Dodona.i The Boo-|chosen by the people. ] ‘ 
tians were the only people of Greece who re- 
ceived their oracles at Dodona from men, for 
redsons which Stradéo 1. 9, fully explains. 
Do.asetra P. Corn. a Roman who mar- 
ried the daughter of Cicero. During the civil|confidence in him during his whole reign. 


emperor, was the second son of Vespasian, 
and born at Rome A. D. 5t.. Vespasian, well 


wars he warmly espoused the interest of J.|Domitian, however, accompanied his father 


DomiTiAnus, Titus Flavius [a Roman ; 


aware of his natural disposition, reposed no_ 


Czsar, whom he accompanied in thefamousjand brother Titus in their triumph at the — 


battles at Pharsalia, Thapsus and Munda, He|close of the Jewish war. Upon the death of 


was made consul by his patron, though M.|Vespasian he endeavoured to foment troubles _ 


Antony his colleague opposed it. After thelin the empire, and share the succession with 
death of J. Cesar, he received the government| Titus. ‘The latter, however, generously for- 
of Syria, as his province. Cassius opposed his}gave him, treated him with great kindness, 
views, and Dolabella, for violence, and for the}and made him his colleague in the consulship, 
assassination of Trebonius, one of Czsar’s|always declaring to him that he intended him 
murderers, was declared an enemy to the re- 
public of Rome. He was besieged by Cas- 


sius in Laodicea, and when he saw that all/charge, however, not warranted bythe circum- ~ 


was lost, he killed himself, inthe 27th year of|stances of Titus’s death. vid. ‘Litus.] The 


his age. He was of a small stature, which|beginning of his reign promised tranquillity — 
gave occasion to his father-in-law to ask him|to the people, but their expectations were 


once when he entered his house, who had/soon frustrated. Domitian became cruel, and 
tied him so cleverly to his sword. Another|gave way to incestuous and unnatural indul- 
who conquered the Gauls, Etrurians, and Boii]gences. He commanded himself to be called 
at the lake Vadimonis, B. C. 283. The|God and Lord in all the papers which were 
family of the Dolabellz distinguished them-|presented to him. He passed the greatest 
selves at Rome, and one of them, L. Corn.|part of the day in catching flies and killing 
Sores Lusitania, B. C. 99. them witha bodkin, so that it was wittily an- 

{Doxicua, a town of Macedonia inthe dis-|swered by Vibius toa person who asked him 
trict Pelasgiotis. ——A town of Syria, situate] who was withthe emperor, no body, not even 
in the district Euphratensis, and north-west|a fly, In the latter part of his reign Domi- 
of Zeugma. The ancient name is preserved|tian became suspicious, and his anxieties were 


in that of Doluc, a castle on a chain of moun-lincreased by the predictions of astrologers, — 


tains, which detached from Amanus, are pro-|bnt still more poignantly by the stings. of re- 


longed towards the Euphrates. } morse. He was so distrustful, even when ~ 


Do ton, a Trojan, son of Eumedes, famous|alone, that round the terrace, where: he usu- 
for his swiftness. Being sent by Hector tolally walked, he built a wall with shining stone, 
spy the Grecian camp by night, he was seiz-|that from thence he might perceive as ina 
ed by Diomedes and Ulysses, to whom he re-|looking-glass whether any body followed him, 
vealed the situation, schemes, and resolutions| All these precautions were unavailing, he pe- 
of his countrymen, with the hopes of escaping|rished by the hand of an assassin the 18th of 
with his life. He was put to death by Dio-|September A. D. 96, in the 45th year of his 


medes, as a traitor. Homer. Il. 10, v. 314Jage, andthe 15th of his reign. Atter his — 


—Virg. Ain. 12, v. 349, &c. death he was publicly deprived by the senate 

Doors, [a people of Thessaly, situate] of all the honours which had been profusely 
to the south of the districts Thessaliotis and|/heaped upon him, and even his body was leit 
Aperantia, and amid the range of Mount Pin-|in the open air without the honours of a fune- 


dus. ‘They are supposed tohave formed one|ral. This disgrace might proceed from the 


of the twelve nations or districts which sent}resentment of the senators, whom he had — 


deputies to the council of the Amphyctions.]exposed to terror as well as to ridicule. He 
These people possessed the isle of Scyros ;}once assembled that august body to know 
and they are said to have been a body of Cor-|in what vessel a turbot might be most conve- 
sairs who infested the Aigean sea. Whenjniently dressed. At another time they re- 


Cimon took possession of their island he ex-|ceived a formal invitation to a feast, and when | 


pelled them from it. Their country was|they arrived at the palace, they were intro- 
named Dolopia.] Virg. An. 2, v. 7.—Flacc.|duced into a large gloomy hall hung with 
2, v. 10.—Liv. 36, c. 33.—Strab. 9,—Plut. in|black, and lighted with a few glimmering ta- 
Cimon. pers. In the middle were placed a number 

Domiptcus, a god who presided overjof coffins, on each of which was inscribed the 


marriage. Juno also was called Domiduca,|name of some one of the invited senators. On — 


from the power she was supposed to have in/a sudden anumber of men burst into the roo 
marriages. : ~~, [clothed in black, with drawn swords and flam- 
. 252 , : 


for his successor. Domitian is accused of { 
hastening the death of Titus by poison, a 
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ing torches, and after they had for some time|Oeta and Pindus. It was also called Zetra- 
terrified the guests, they permitted them to|/o/is from its four cities, viz Pindus, Erineus, 


/ vetire, [Domitian’s rei was marked|Cytineum, and Boieum, The Dorians were 
; gn 


among other excesses by a persecution of theja stout and warlike race, and formed a part 
Christians. Confounding Christianity with Ju-jof the nation of the Hellenes. Under Deu- 
daism, and feigning some defalcation in thelcalion, the Heilenes inhabited the territe- 
tributes due by his exactions to the imperial|ry of Phthiotis ; under Dorus they first inhabit- 


treasury, he commenced a violent persecution.jed the territory oi Histiwotis., ‘They were 


Another reason is said to have been his fear/driven thence by the Cadmzans, and moving 
that some of the posterity of David remained, |south, finally settled in Doris, From this, as a 


and that at one period or other, they _would|central point, emigrated the various Doric co- 


excite the Jews, whom he did not distinguish|lonies, one of which settled in the isle of 
from the Christians, to break out into rebel-|Rhodes. After the Trojan war, the Dorians 
lion. This persecution took. place A. D. 95,|founded Megara, on the confines of Attica, 


- and continued till the emperor's death. Some|A- C. 1131. Others migrated. to the. shores 
have said that at this time, St. John was|of Asia Minor, and established the famous 


thrown into a cauldron of boiling oil. Suez. in|colony of Doris, in Asia Minor, on the coast 
pitd.— Eutropr. 7. ot Caria. In process of time another stream 

Domirius DomitTianus, a general of Dio-Jof emigration directed its course towards 
cletian in Egypt. He assumed the imperialjsouthern Italy and Sicily. vid. Grecia Mag- 


- purple at Alexandria, A. D. 288, and support-|na. But the country which may be regarded 


ed the dignity of emperor for about two years.|as the principal seat of their power was the. 


He died a violent death Lucius. vid. AEno-|Peloponnesus, of which they took possession 
barbus. Afer, an orater, who was preceptor|under the conduct of the Heraclide, about 


_ to Quintilian. He disgraced his talents by his|80 years after the taking of Troy. The He- 


adulation, and by practising the arts of an in-|raclidz divided among them the territories of 
former under Tiberius and his successors,|the Peloponnesus reserving some few towns 
He was made a consul by Nero, and died A.|to the lonians upon the borders of Achaia. 


| D. 59. ——A colony of the Dorians in Asia Minor, 


fEx1us Donatus, [a grammarian whojon the coast of Caria. On the arrival of the 
flourished in the time of Constantine, and was|Dorians in Asia, they formed themselves into 


_ one of the preceptors of St. Jerome. He was|six independent states or small republics, 
a commentator on the works of Virgil andjwhich were confined within the bounds of so 
_ Terence, and the author of some grammatical] many cities. These were Lindus, Jalyssus, 


* pieces which are still remaining. ] 


Abish |Canurus, Cos, Cnidus and Halicarnassus. 


- op of Numidia a promoter of the Donatists,jOther cities in the tract, called from them 


As DP. 3h1. Doris, belonged to their confederacy, but the 
Dony¥sa, {an island ofthe Icarian sea, one|innabitants of these six alone, as true and 


of the Sporades. Jt lay south-east of Icaria,/genuine Dorians, were admitted into the tem- 


and east of Patmos. The marble obtained|ple at [riope, where they exhibited solemn 
from this island was green. Virgil and Mela/g:mes in honour of Apollo Triopius. The 
call it Dionysa, others Dionusa. It is now|prizes were tripods of brass, which the victors 
Donussa.| Virg. 42n.6,v.125. were obliged to consecrate to Apollo, and 
Dorks, the inhabitants of Doris. vid. Doris,|leave in the temple. When Agasicles of Hali- 
[Dortas, a river of India extra Gangem.|Carnassus won the prize, he transgressed this 
Mannert makes it to correspond with the|custom, and carried the tripods to his own 
small river Pegu, Others, however, are in| house, on which account the city of Halicar- 
favour of th: modern Zan¢an, the mouth of/nassus was ever afterwards excluded from 
which is in the kigdom of Zonguin.] _ {tbe Dorian confederacy : sothat the Dorians 
Dorion, a town of Thrace, where Tha-|were irom that time known by the name of 
Myris the musician challenged the Muses tojthe five cities or Pentafiols, and no longer by 
atrial of skill. Stat. Theb. 4, v. .82—Pro-|that of Hexapolis.] A goddess of the 
frert. 2, el. 22, v. 19.— Lucan, 6. v. 352. sea, daughter of Oceanus and Tethys. She 
Doris, |acountry of Grecce, situate tothe}married her brother Nereus, by whom she 
south of Vhessaly and separated from it by|had 50 daugtters called Nereides. Her 
the range of Mount Oeta. On tie south,it had/name is often used to express the sea itself. 
the Locri Ozolz. On the east it was parted| Profiert. 1, el. 17, v. 25.—Virg. Xl. 10, He- 
from the Locri Epicnemidii by the Pindus, ajstod. Zheog. 240. . 
branch of the Cephissus, and on the west] Doriscus, a plain of Thrace near the sea, 
from /Etolia by a part of the chain of Oeta.|/and mouth of the Hebrus, on which, accord- 
Its territory was of small size, extending only|ing to Herodotus, was a royal tortress. Here 
about 40 milesin length, {he country, though] Xerxes reviewed his army, The mode of 
mountainous, had still several beautiful plains,}ascertaining the number of the forces was 
and was very fruitful. It was called Doris,|tius. They drew up in one place a bedy of 10,- 
‘and the people Dores, from Dorus, the sov|000 men; making these stand together ascom- 
of Hellen, and grandson of Deucalion, who is|pactly as possible, they drew a circle around 
‘said to have peopled or conquered it, at least{them. Dismissing these, they enclosed the 
‘that part which lay between the ranges of!circle with a wall breast high; into this they 
: 258 
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baaene calls it the Darus. — 


. ae DR : he 
introduced the army by bodies of 10,000 men now the Drave. 
each time. ‘vid. Xerxes.] — . The Greek copyistsfrequently allowed them= — 


DoxksEnnus, a comic poet of great merit selves the license of altering names and add- 
in the Augustan age. Plin. 14, c. 13.—Horat, ing remarks, which only tended to shew, their — 
23 eps10; 173.) een own ignorance. So in the present instance, " 

Dorso, C. Fabius, a Roman, who when they state that thisriver, which Ptolemy calls — 

~ Rome was in- the possession of the Gauls, is- Darus, is the same with that named Daris by 5 
sued from the capitol, which was then be- the barbarians, or the modern Drin. The — 
sieged, to go and offer a sacrifice, which was truth is, Ptolemy means the Dravus andno — 
to be offered on mount Quirinalis. He dressed other. ] a 
himself in sacerdotal robes, and carrying on DrepXAne, [an ancient name of Corcyra.] 
his shoulders the statues of his country gods, DrrpANuM, [a town of Sicily, north of 
passed through the guards of the enemy-with- Lilybeum, and in the vicinity of Mount Eryx. 
out betraying the least signs of fear. When Here Aineas, according to Virgil, lost his fa- 
he had: finished his sacrifice, he returned to ther, Anchises. Off ‘this place, near the 
the capitol unmolested by the enemy, who /Egates Insule, was fought the famous naval 
were astonished at his boldness, and did not battle between the Romans commanded by 

‘obstruct his passage or molest his sacrifice. Lutatius Catulus, and the Carthaginians un- 
Liv. 3, c. 46. der Hanno. The Romans gained a decisive 
Dorvs, a son of Hellen. [vid. Doris.] victory, which put an end~ to the first — 
Dorvrzum and DoryLavs, a city of Punic war. Drepanum was'so called, from . 
Phrygia, now Eski Shehr, [at the junction of the curvature of the shore in its vicinity, re- 
the Bathys and Thymbris, two branches of sembling a scythe, geravov.) It is now Tray 
the Sarigarius, and on the confines of Kithynia.} fani. A town < Bithynia, on the Sinus 
Pin. 5, c. -9—Cic. Flacc. 17. Astacenus, called by Constantine the Great, 
Doson, a surname of Antigonus, because Hellenopolis—=A promontory on the Sinus 
he prominag and never gave. , Arabicus, below Arsinioe: it is now Ras-Za-_ 
RACO, a Celebrated lawgiver of Athens, frané.} Virg. din. 3, v. 707.—Cic. Ver. 
he succeeded Triptolemus as legislator, B 2, c. 57.— Ovid. Fast. 4, v. 474. iy 
- 623.] When he exercised the office of -Drizo, ariver of {Illyricum,} which falls _ 
archon, he made: a code of laws for the use into the Adriatic at Lissus. 
of the citizens, which, on account of their se- DrimaAcuus, a famous robber of Chios. 
verity, were said to be written in letters of When a price was set upon his head, he or- 
blood. By them, idleness\was punished with dered a young man to cut it off and go and re- 
as much severity as murder, and death was ceive the money. Such an uncommon in- 
denounced against the one as well as the other. stance of generosity so pleased the Chians, 
Such a code of rigorous laws gave occasion that they raised a temple to his memory, ana” 
to a certain Athenian to ask of the legislator, honoured him asa god. Athen. 13. _ 
why he was so severe in his punishments, and) [Dromus Achillis, a promontory near ~ 
Draco gave for answer, that as the smallest the mouti of the Borysthenes. According te 
transgression had appeared to him deserving of the old'geographers, Achilles, having entered 
death, he could not find any punishment more; the Euxine with a hostile fleet, after ravag- 
rigorous for more atrocious crimes. ‘These ing the coast, landed on this promontory, and 
laws were at first enforced, but they were of-' exercised himself and his followers in running 
ten neglected on account of their extremejand other gymnastic sports. It is a low, 
severity, and Solon totally abolished them,/sandy, and uninhabited neck of land, resem - 
except that one which punished murder with) bling somewhat a sword in its shape. Strabo 


~~ 


death. {The Athenians could not endure the 
rigour of his laws, and the legislator himself; 
was obliged to withdraw to the island of Aigi- 
na. Here he was actually suffocated in the 
theatre, beneath the number of cloaks and 
garments, which the people of the island, ac 


probation among the Greeks, showered upon 
him. He was buried in the theatre. } 
in Sol—A man who instructed Plato in mu- 
sic. dd. de Music. ; 
Drances, a friend of Latinus. Some have 


Plut.| 


-imagised that the poet wished to delineate 
the character and the eloquence of Cicero un- 
der thisname. Virg. Ain \1, v. 122. 

Dranca, vid. Zarangzi.] 


RAvus, [a river of Germany, rising in|the ancient Gauls and Britons, [Britain, ac- © 


arts of Noricum and Pannonia, running|the Druids, asd their chief settlement) 


the Norican Alps. It traverses the southern|cording to Cxsar, was the great school of 
rom west to east, and falls into the Danubejin the island called Mona by leet a Ww 


evidently exceeds the true. measurement _ 
when he states it to be 1000 stadia. Pliny only — 
makes it 80 miles. Its modern name is said ~ 
to be Rossa-Oscharigatsh. vid. Leuce.} 
Druentivs and DRvuENTIA, [a river of - 


'Gaul, rising among the Alpes Cottie, north of . 


cording to the usual mode of expressing ap-|Brigantio, or Briangon, It falls into the Rho- 


danus, or Rone, about three miles below 
Avenio or Avignon, atter a course of 130 miles, 
and is now called the Durance. It is an ex- — 
tremely rapid river, and below the modern 
town of Sisteron, it has been found impracti- — 
cable to throw a bridge over it. Its inunda- — 
tions are frequent and very destructive.] Sil. — 
Ital. 3, v. 468.——Strad, 4, a ae 
Druipa, the ministers of religion among 
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neat the city of sso or Lrdent. , It is| Anglesey. ‘The natives of Gaul and Germa- — 
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DR A 
“sy, who wished to be thoroughly versed in| 
the mysteries of Druidism, resorted to this! 
_ island to complete their studies. Many opi- 


. DR. 
residence, [vid. above.] Ces. Bell. 
13.—Plin. 16, c. 44.—Diod. 5. yet 
Pp Druwa, the Drome, a river of Gaul, fall- 
~nions have been formed respecting the origin|ing into the Rhone. SAVER 
af their name. The common derivation is} Drusttia Livia, a daughter of Germae 
from devs, an oak, either from their inhabit-|nicus and Agrippina, famous for her debauch- 
ing and teaching in forests, or, as Pliny states,/eries and licentiousness. She committed in- 
because they never sacrificed but under an|/cest with her brother Caligula, who was so 
‘oak. But it is hard to imagine how the Druids|tenderly attached to her, that in a dangerous 
Should come to speak Greek. Some deduceliliness he made her heiress of all his posses- / 
the name from the old British word dru, orlsions, and commanded that she should suce 
drew, an oak, whence they take dgus to_belceed him in the Roman empire. She died A. 
derived. This last derivation derives confir |D. ?8,in the 23d year of her age, and was 
mation from a passage in Diodorus Siculus, 5,|deified by her brother Caligula, who survived 
c. who, speaking of the philosophers and|her for some time. — 
priests of Gaul, the same with the Druids,| Dr Usus,a son of Tiberius and Vipsania, 
Says that they were called =gavidxs, a term|who made himself famous by his intrepidity 
which some of the commentators trace to theland courage in the pr ‘inces of Myricum and 
old Greek form cages, ios, an hollow oak.|Pannonia. He was raised tothe greatest ho- 
_Wesseling, however, it must be acknowledg-|nours of the state by his father, but a blow 
ed, condemns this reading, and is in favour of] which he gave Sejanus, an audacious liber- 
receiving into the text, the form Agevis‘z1,]|tine, proved his ruin, Sejanus corrupted Li- 
They were divided into different classes, call- via, the wife of Drusus, and in conjunction 
‘ed the Bardi, Eubages, the Vates, the Sem-|with her he caused him to be poisoned by an 
nothei, the Sarronides, and the Samothei.leunuch, A. D. 23. A son of Germanicus 
They were held in the greatest venerationland Agrippina, who enjoyed offices of the 
by the people. Their life was austere and greatest trust under Tiberius. His enemy 
recluse from the world, their dress was pe-|Sejanus, however, effected his ruin by his in- 
culiar to themselves, and they generally ap-|sinuations ; Drusus was confined by ‘Tiberius, 
hap with a tunic which reached a little|and deprived of all aliment. He'was found 
below the knee. As the chief power was|dead nine days after the confinement, A. D. 
dodged in their hands, they punished as they|33.—— A son of the emperor Claudius, who 
pleased, and could declare war and makeldied by swallowing a pear thrown in the air. 
peace at their option. Their power was ex |——An ambitious Roman, grandfather to 
tended not only to private families, but they/Cato, He was killed for his seditious con- 
could depose magistrates, and even kings, if/duct. Paterc. 1, c. 13 Livius, father of 
their actions in any manner deviated from! Julia Augusta, was intimate with Brutus, and 
the laws of the state. They had the privi {killed himself with him after the battle of 
lege of naming the magistrates which annu- Philippi. Paterc. 2, c. 71. M. Livius, a 
ally presided over the cities, and the kings!celebrated Roman, who renewed the propo- 
were created only with their approbation,|sals of the Agrarian laws, which had proved 
They were entrusted with the education of|fatal to the Gracchi. He was murdered as 
youth, and all religious ceremonies, festivals,|he entered his house, though he was attended 
and sacrifices, were under their peculiar care.| with a numberof clients and Latins, to whom 
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They taught the doctrine of the metempsy- 
chosis, and believed the immortality of th 
They were professionally acquainted) 
with the art of magic, and from their know 
ledge of astrology, they drew omens and sa 


\Livia, adopted by Augustus. 


he had propesed the privileges of Roman 
citizens, B. C.190. Cic.ad Her. 4,¢ 12.—~ 
Nero Claudius, a son of Tiberius Nero and 
He was bro- 
ther of Tiberius, who was afterwards made 


W, 
futurity revealed before their eyes. In ee 
Sacrifices they often immolated human victiins 


emperor. He greatly signalized himself in 
his wars in Germany and Gaul, against the 


to their gods, a barbarous custom which con-|Rhceti and Vindelici, and was honoured with 
tinued long among them, and which.the Ro-/a triumph, He died of a fall from his horse 
man emperors attempted to abolish to little/in the 30th year of his age, B.C. 9. He left 
purpose, The power and privileges which|three children, Germanicus, Livia, and Clau- 
they enjoyed were beheld with admiration by dius, by bis wife Antonia. Dion ———M. Liv- 
their countrymen, and as their office was openfins Salinator, a consul who conquered As- 
to every rank and every station, there were|drubal with his colleague Claudius Nero. Ho- 
many Who daily proposed themselves as can-|rat. 4, od. 4.— Virg. Ain. 6, v. 824.——Caius, 
didates to enter upon this important function.|an historian, who being one day missed from 
‘The rigour, however, and severity of a long|his cradle, was found the next on the highest 
noviciate deterr d many, and few were willing|part of the house, with his face turned to- 
to attempt a labour, which enjoined them|wards the sua——The plebeian family of 
during 15 or 20 years, to load their memory |the Drusi, produced eight consuls, two cen- 
with the long and tedious maxims of druidi-|sors, and one dictator. The surname of 
fal religion. Their name is derived from the/Drusus was given to the family of the Livi, 
Greek word deus, an oak, because the woods!as some suppose, because one of them killed 


and solitary retreats were the places of theirla Gaulish leader of that name. ire, in 6, 
a5 5 
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ZEn. v. 824, mentions the Drusi among the; oman fleet, toSicily, in quest of the enemy ; 5 
illustrious Romans, and that perhaps more|and by means of grappling-irons so connect- 
particularly because the wife of Augustusjed the ships of the Carthaginians with his 
was of that family. own, that the contest became a sort of land- 
DryApes, nymphs that presided over the}fight. By this.unexpected mancuyre, he 
woods. [The Dryades differed from the]took 80 and destroyed 13 of the Carthaginian’ 
Hamadryades, in that these latter were ‘at- fleet, and obtained a vaval triumph, the first 
tached to some particular tree with whichjever enjoyed at Rome.] The senate rewarded © 
they were born, and with which they died ;/his valour by permitting him always to have - 
whereas the Drvades were the goddesses of|music playing and torches lighted, at the pub- 
the trees and woods in general, and lived atllic expense, [when returning from] supper. 
large in the midst of them, For though dgu:j I'liere were some medals strack in comme- 
properly signifies an oak, it was also used for aj moration of this victory, and there still exists 
tree in general.| Oblations of milk, oil, and}a column at Rome, which was erected on the” 
honey, were offered to them, and sometimes occasion. [The inscription on it affords a 
the votaries sacrificed a goat. {The deriva-|curious specimen of early Latinity.} Cie. de” 
tion of the name Hamadryades is from ‘aua|Senec.— Lacit. Ann. 1, ©. 12. % haeh 
simul and dev: arbor guevis, The reason of} DuLicuivm, ; one ofthe Echinades, at the 
the derivation has been already mentioned}mouth of the Achelous, off the coast of Aito~ 
above. vid. Wymphe.|—Virg. G.1,v. 11. {lia and Acarnania. It was also called Doli- 
DryM£a, a town of Phosis, (on the banks|cha, and is now WVatolico. D’Anville, however, 
ef the Cephissus, north-east of Elatia.] Paws,|Supposes it tohave been near Cephallenia, 
10, c. 33. f and calls an island of considerable size above 
Dryores,[a people of Greece, in the vicini-|Cephallenia by the name of Dulichium, and 
ty of Mourit Oeta, and Parnassus, so Called, it is makes it coincide with the ancient Ithaca. vid. 
supposed, from Dryope,the daughter of Eury- Ithaca.} Zrist. 1, el. 4,c. 67. Met. 14. v., 
pylus,,or, according to the poets, from anymph]?*6, R.A. 272—Martial. 11, ep.. 70, v. 8, 
violated by Apollo. Others derive the name|—Virg. Ecl. 6, v. 76. 
however, from deuc,.an oak, and of, a voice, Dumnorix, a powerful chief among the 


on account of the number of oaks which grew|Hcui. Cas. Bell. G.1, c. 9. i 
about the mountains, and the rustling of their) DuR1s, an historian of Samos, who flourish- 


leaves. The inhabitants themselves, howev-|€4 B. C.257. He wrote the life of Agathocles 
er, advocated their fabulous origin, and claim- of Syracuse, a treatise on tragedy, an history 
ed to be the descendants of Apollo; andj! Macedoma, &c. Strad. 1. ‘ 
therefore Hercules, having overcome this} DuRtus, [a river of Spain. It rises in the 
people, carried them prisoners to Delphi, chain of Mons Idubeda, and near its source 
‘where he presented them to their divine pro-|@r¢ the ruins of ancient Numantia. It flowed 
genitor, who commanded tlie hero to take to the west, through the territories of the — 
them with him to the Peloponnesus. Her-|Arevaci, and Vacczi, and formeda dividing 
cules obeyed and gave them a settlement there, line between the Lusitani and Vettones on 
near the Asinean and Hermionian territories ;|the south, and the Callaici on the north. It 
‘hence the Asineans came to be blended with,Jempties into the Atlantic after a course of 


and to call themselves Dryopes.] Herodot.|nearly 300 miles. {t is navigable only 70 
1, c. 146, 1. 8, c. 31—Paus. 4, ¢. 54.—Strab. miles from its mouth, on account of its rapid 
7, 3, 3—Plin. 4, c. 1—Virg. Zin. 4, v. 146,|Course. Its modern name is the Douro. At 
—Lucan. 3, v. 179. its mouth stood Calles, commonly styled Por- 
- -Dusrs, fa river of Gallia, rising at the|tus Calles, from a corruption of which last 
foot of Mount Jura, and after a course of 50|Comes the modern name of Portugal.] . 
miles, falling into the Arar, or Saone, near Dvurocassks, the chief residence of the — 
Cabillonum, the modern Chalons. It is now Druides in Gaul, now Dreux. Ces. Bell. G. 
the Dowds, or Doux.] 46,6. 15. 
Dusris, a town of Britain, supposed to be |Durocororoum, the capital of the Remi, — 
Dover. on the Fes/e, one of the branches of the Ax-_ 
Duiri1a Lex, wasénacted by M. Duillius,|ona, or isne. tis now Rheims.] ul 
atribune, A. U. C 304. It made it a capital} Duumviri,|a general appellation among — 
crime to leave the Roman people without its}the ancient Romans given to magistrates, 
tribunes, or to create any new magistrate|Commissioners, and officers, where wo were — 
_ [from whom their was no appeal, ‘Lhe pu- 


joined together in the same function, So that — 
~ nishment was scourging and beheading.] Liv |they had almost as many Duwmviri, as they 
BC. Bae Another, A. U. C. 392, to regu 


had officers joined two by two in commission, — 
late what int2rest ought to be paid for money Pae most cousiderable of the Duamviri, were 
lent, [fixing it at one per cent.} 


those called Duumviri sacrorum, sometimes 
C. Duiiiiws Nepos, a Roman consul, the|by way of distiuction, styled simply Duua-— 
first who obtained a victory over the naval|v@i. Whey were created by Tarquiniu Su- 
ower of Carthage, B. C. 260. [After his|perbus, for the performance of sacrifices 
colleague Cn. Corn. Scipio had been taken at keeping the Sibylline books. They 
sea by the Carthaginians in the first Punic|chosen from among the patricians, ke 
wear, Duilius Pies with a newly-built] office for hfe, were exempt from military ser- é 
95 > 
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| Vice and the discharge ofcivil offices, and coufd|they have been called Quinguinnaies magis- 
alone consult the Sibylline oracles, A. U. Cjtratus. [These last were a kind of mayors.] 
987. The number was increased to ten, call-|- D¥mxz, a town of Achaia. [south-west of 
ed from their number Decimviri. Sylla, A.|the promontory Araxum,.] Liv. 27, c. 31, kL. 
U.C. 671, added five, upon which their name|32, c. 22.—Paus.7,c. 17. 
was changed to Quindecimviri. heir body) Dyras,ariverofTrachinia. Itrisesat the 
was afterwards. increased to 60, but. still/foot of mount G£ta, and falls into the [Sinus 
-retained the appellation last mentioned. The|Maliacus, or Gulf of Zeiton.] Herodot. 7, 
office was abolished under Theodosius, to-|c. 198. ; : itd 
wards the close of the 4th century. | ‘There| Dyrracuium, now Durazzo, a large city 
were also certain magistrates at Rome, call-lof Macedonia, bordering on the Adriatic sea, 
ed Duumviri perdullionis sive capitales, They|founded by a colony from Corcyra, B.C. 623. 
were first created by Tullus Hostilius, for|[t was anciently called Epidamnus, which 
trying such as were accused of treason. This|the Romans, considering it of ominous mean- 
office was abolished as unnecessary ; but Ci-jing, changed into Dyrrachium. . [Itsport was 
cero complains of their revival by Labienus}much frequented in the time of the Romans 
the tribune. Orat.fro Rabir. Some of the|by all those who had occasion to pass from 
commanders of the Roman vessels were also|Brundusium to Greece. At the mouth af 
called Duumviri, especially when there were|the Adriatic, the shores of Italy and Greece 
two together. They were first created, A.jincline towards each other, and the distance 
_U. C. 542. There were also in the municipaljacross from Dyrrachium to Brundusium, isno 
towns in the provinces two magistrates call-/more than 100 miles. At the last station of 
ved duumvirt municipales. They werechosen/Otranto, it is contracted to 50, and this nar- 
from the Centurions, and their office wasjrow distance suggested to Pyrrhus, and to 
much the same as that of the two consuls at! Varro the lieutenant of Pompey in the pirati- 
Rome. They were sometimes preceded by|cal war, the extravagant idea of a bridge.} 
two lictors with the fasces. Their magistra-;/Meda, 2, c. 3.—Paus.6,¢, 10.—Plut. 
cy continued for five years, on which account 
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Kanus, the name of Janusamong the ancientjcounty of Liege. Ces. B. G. 2, c, 4, 1. 6, ¢. 
. Latins. Bo ‘The Eburovices Aulerci, were the 
Eepome, afestival in honourof Apollo atjpeople of Hvereux in Normandy. Cés. ib. 
Athens on the seventh day of every lunar), c. 17. 

month. . It was usualtosing hymns in honour| Estsus, one of the [Pityus#, or Pine Is~ 
‘of the god, and to carry about boughs of lau-jlands, so named by the Greeks from the num- 
rel—_—There was also another of the same|ber of pine trees which grew in them, (tv, 
name celebrated by private families the jinus.) The island of Ebusus was the larg- 
seventh day after the birth ofevery child. jest of the number, and very fertile in the 
* Bpora, a town [of Lusitania, on a branch production of vines, olives, and large figs which 
ofthe Anas, south-east of Olisippo, or Lis-|were exported to Rome and elsewhere. It 
jon. Itisnow Evora. According to Bochart,|was famed also for its wool: but that no poi- 
its name, in the eastern language, siguitied|sqnous animal existed here, is a mere fable of 
abundance ; which corresponds with the ap-jthe ancients. It is about 40 miles from the 
pellation Cerealis, applied to itby Pliny.] Mediterranean coast of Spain, and is now 
EsorAcum, [acity of Britain, in the ter- named by a slight corruption, Ivica. It still 
ritories of the Brigantes, now York. Ebora-|produces abundance of corn, wine, oil, fruit, 
eum was next to Londinium or London, the|&c. and a great deal of salt is made in it by 
most important city in the whole island. Itnatural evaporation. Its size is 190 square 
formed aconvenient post and place of armsjmiles; the population about 15,000.) Plin. 3, 
for the Romans, during the continual wars). 5. Ap rite 

waged by them against the northern nations| EcsarAna (orum, 4 [the capital of Media, 

of Britain. Alexander Severus died here. Thelsituate, according to Diodorus, about 12 sta= 
modern city still canshew many vestiges o dia from Mount Orontes. It was the residence 
Roman power and magnificence. ] of the first Median kings, and the summer 
Espa, the western isles of Britain; now|place of abode in atter times to the Persian 
Hebrides. [Ptolemy places them to the north monarchs, whose winter residence was Suga. 
of Hibernia, and makes them 5 in number./The Parthian kings also, after them, retired 
‘The name Ebadz was borrowed by the Ro-|to it in the summer to avoid the excessive 
mans from the Greek appellation ECoudu./heat of Ctesiphon. It was built by Dejoces 
Two of the 5 properly bear he name of Ebu-|the first. In the book of Judith, however, it 
de, the remaining three were called Maleus,|is said to have been built by Arphaxad, sup- 
ee. and Ricinay Pliny calls them all ep by some tobe Dejoces, but by others 
Hebrides Insule.} hraortes his successor, who might have re. 
_ Exsvrones,a people of Belgium, now th paired the city oy made some additions te it} 
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Yt was surrounded with seven walls, which’ Ecniow, one of those men who springs : 
vose in gradual ascent, and were painted in the dragon’s teeth sown by Cadmus. He was — 
seven different colours. ‘The most distant/one of the five who survived the fate of his 
was the lowest ; and the innermost, which was|brothers and assisted Cadmus in building the | 
the most celebrated, contained the royal|city of Thebes, Cadmus rewarded his ser-_ 
palace. [The situation of the grounds, which vices by giving him his daughter Agave in mar- — 
gently ascended, favoured, says Herodotus,|riage. He was father of Pentheus by Agave. 
the mode of building which was adopted. It|He succeeded his father-in-law on the throne — 
would seem rather to have suggested it. Thejof Thebes, as some have imagined, and from 
same historian states that the outer, and ofjthat circumstance Thebes has been called — 
course largest} wall, was nearly equal in ex-|£chionie, and the inhabitants Achionid@. 
tent to the circumference of Athens. This/Ovid. Met. 3, v.311. Trist.5, el. 5, v. 53. 
‘ was of a whitecolour, the next to it was black,|~——A son of Mercury and Antianira, who 
the next purple, the fourth blue, the fifth|was the herald of the Argonauts. Flacc. 1, 
orange. The two innermost walls were dif-|v. 400. : Sie 4 
ferently ornamented, one having its battle-| EcHIoNIDEs, a patronymic given to Pen-— 
ments plated with silver, the other with gold.|theus as descended from Echion. Ovid. Met. 
‘The mode of ornamenting walls issaid to be|3. 3 Oa 
still used at the present day in many towns of| . Ecuo, a daughter of the Air and Tellus, 
China and of India. ‘fhe account which|who chiefly resided in the vicinity of the Ce-_ 
Herodotus gives us, however, of these very|phisus. She was one of Juno’s attendants, — 
_ walls, must be taken evidently with much al-|and became the confidant of Jupiter’s amours. — 
lowance. Diodorus Siculus expressly states,|Her loquacity, however, displeased Jupiter 5 - 
(40, 27,) that the city had no walls ; and injand she was deprived of the power of speech 
fact we find it offering no resistance .to any |by Juno, and only permitted to answer to the ” 
_ conqueror who appeared before it.] _ Parme-jquestions which were put to her. Pan had 
nio was put to death there by Alexander’s|formerly been one of her admirers, but he ne= 
orders ; and Hephestion died there also, and|ver enjoyed herfavours. Echo, after she had 
received a most magnificent burial, [The|been punished by Juno, fell in love with Nar- 
site of Ecbatana has given rise to much dis-|cissus, and on being despised by. him, she 
cussion. Mr. Gibbon and Sir W. Jones are|pined away, and was changed into a stone, 
in favour of the modern Zuuriz. D’Anville|which still retained the power of voice. Ovid. 
and Major Rennell declare for Hammedan,|Met. 3, v. 358. Aah. Tear 
which isalso a pluralterm. In this lastopi-| [Ecrznes, a people who, according to Pau- 
nion Mannert coincides.] Herodol 1, c. 98.—jsanias, first inhabited the territory of Thebes 
Strab. 11—Curt. 4, c. 5,1. 5, ¢.8, 1. 7, c. 10.}in Boeotia. Ogyges is said to have been their 
_ —-Diod. 17——A town of Syria, where Cam-ifirst king. They were exterminated by a 
byses gave himself a mortal wound when|plague and succeeded by the Hyantes.] ; 
mounting on horseback. [For distinction} Eprssa, [a city of Mesopotamia, in the ° 
sake from this, the city above described was/district of Osroene, on the banks of a small 
sometimes called the Median Ecbatana. vid.|river called Scirtus. It lay north-east of Zeug- 
Cambyses.} Herodot. 3.—Ptol. 6,¢.2.—Curt.|ma and south-east of Samosata. Edessais ~ 
5,6. 8. . said to have been one of those numerous ci- — 
Ecuipna, a celebrated monster, sprungities which were built by Seleucus Nicator. It _ 
from the union of Chrysaor with Callirhoe}was once a place of great celebrity, and fa- — 
the daughter of Oceanus. She is represent-|mous for a temple of the Syrian goddess, 
ed as a beautiful woman in the upper parts of}which was one of the richest in the world. 
the body, but asa serpent below the waist.|/During the intestine broils which greatly 
She was mother, by Typhon, of Orthos,!weakened the kingdom of Syria, Augurus or ~ 
Geryon, Cerberus, the Hydra, &c. Accord-jAbgarus, seized on this city and its adjacent 
ing to Herodotus, Hercules had three children|territory, which he erected into a kingdom, 
by her, Agathyrsus, Gelonus, and Scytha.{and transmitted the royal title to his posteri- 
Herodot.,c. 108.—Hesiod. Theog.—Apol-|ty. We learn from St. Austin that our Sa- 
lod, 2.—-Paus. 8, C. 18.—-Gvid. Met. 9, v.|viour promised Abgarus the city should be © 
158. impregnable, and Evagrius (Hist, Eccles. 4, 
EcuinXpes or Ecutrn, five small islands}27,) observes, that although this.circumstance — 
near Acarnania, at the mouth of the river}was not mentioned in our Lord’s letter, still it 
Achelous. ‘They have been formed by the/was the common belief, which was much con® / 
inundations of that river, and by the sand and/frmed when Chosroes king of Persia, after 
tud which its waters carry down. [Theyjhaving set down before it, was obliged to — 
"are said by some geographers to be now cail-jraise the siege. This is all a pious fable. 
ed Curzolari ; but this name belongs to some|E.dessa was,calied Callirrhoe, from‘a fountain — 
small fcinted isles near them, called from that|contained within it. In later times it was” 
circumstance Oxiz, (o£é2:,) oy the ancients. }|termed Roha, or with the article of the Arabs,’ 
Plin. 2, ¢. 85.— Heradot. 2, €, 10,— Ovid. Met.|Orrhoa, and by abbreviation Orha. Itis now 
8, v. $88.—Strad. 2.  Icalled Ovja.—-~A town of Macedonia, vid. 
Ecurussa. [vid. Cimolis.] vin. 4, c.|Aidessa. | be Pa 
12 UR Tes “1 TEDETANt, a people of Spain, south of the 
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‘Tberas. They occupied what correspondsvictory. In commemoration of this an¢gx- 
with the northern half of Valencia, and the}pected success this festival was instituted to 
south-western corner of Arragon.} 3 jana, and observed with the greatest solem- 
Epon, a2 mountain of Thrace, called alsojnity ; so that even one of the months of the 
Edonus. From this mountain that part oflyear, March, was called Elaphebolion from 
Thrace, is often called Edonia which lies be-|this circumstance. 
‘tween the Strymon and the Nessus, andthe; Exariia, the largest town of Phocis, near 
epithet is generally applied not only'to Thrace|the Cephissus. [It was next only to Delphi, 
but toa cold northern climate. Virg. 4£n.|and was situate on a plain over which passed 
12, v. 325.—Plin. 4, .c. 11—Lucan. 1, v.\the Cephissus, near Amphiclea, {It lay north- 


674. east of Delphi. This city is said to have been 
Epon or Eponss, a people of Thrace,|founded. by Elatus, who came from Arcadia 
nearthe Strymon. dfiollod. 3, c. 5. to assist the Delphians against the Phlegians, 


EponIDEs, a name given to the priestesses! when the latter attempted to plunder the 
of Bacchus, because they celebrated the fes-|temple. It was one of the towns burned by 
_tivals of the god on mount Edon, Ovid. Met.\the Persians. Its surprise in after days by 


Td, -v. 69. king Philip is beautifully alluded to by De-. 


Exrion, the father of Andromache, and/mosthenes inhis oration ** De Coron@.” tis 
of seven sons, was king of Thebes in Cilicia. now called Turco-corio.| Paus. 10, c. 34. 
He was killed by Achilles: From him the} Enaver,a river in Gaul falling into the 
word Eetioneus is applied to his relations or|Loire, now the /Allier. 
descendants. Homer. 11.12. | Exéa, [called also Velia, a town of Luca- 
Eceria, a nymph of Aricia in. Italy, \nia in Magna Gracia, situate on the coast of 
where Diana was particularly worshipped. |the Mare Tyrrhenum, south-east of Pestum. 
-Egeria was courted by Numa, and according |it is said to have been built by a colony of 
to Ovid she became his wife. ‘This prince|Phoczans in the time of Cyrus. ‘The philo- 
frequently visited her, and that he might|sophers Parmenides, Zeno, and Leucippus 
more successfully introduce his laws and new |were natives of this city; and from this cir- 


regulations into the state, he solemnly. de-|cumstance, the sect whose tenets they taught. 


clared before the Romah people, that they|was:called the A/eatic.] a ; 
were previously sanctified and approved by} Exxcrra, a daughter of Agamemon king 
the nymph Egeria. Ovid says that Egerialof Argos, She first incited h¢r_ brother 
was so disconsolate at the death of Nusua,/Orestes to revenge his father’s death by as- 
_that she melted into tears, and was changed|sassinating his mother Clytemnestra. Ores- 
into a fountain by Diana. She is reckoned |tes gave her in marriage to hisfriend Pylades, 
by many as a goddess who presided over the|and she became mother of two sons, Stro- 
pregnancy of women ; and some maintain|phius and Medon. Her adventures and mis- 
that she is the same as Lucina, or Diana./fortunes form one of the interesting tragedies 


5 


| Liv. 1, ¢. 19.— Ovid. Met. 15, v. $47.—Virg.|of the poet Sophocles. Aygin. fab. 122— 


fin, 7,v. 775. Martial. 2, ep. 6, v. 16. 
Eron, a commercial! place at the mouth ot 
the Strymon, [about 4 miles from Amphipo-/which received their name from the quantity 
lis] Paus. 8, c. 8. : of amber, (electrum,) which they produced, 
Exaa, [the port of the city of Pergamus./They were at the mouth of the Po, accord- 
Tt stood at the mouth of the Caicus in /Rolia, jing to Apollonius of Rhodes, but some histo- 
and opposite to the south-eastern extremity |rians doubt of their existence. [vid. Firida- 
of Lesbos. It is now Zalea——An island in}nus, where some remarks are offered on this 
the Propontis, sb called from the number ofjsubject.] Plin. 3, c. 26, 1. 37, c. 2-—~Mela, 2, 
its olives, (sraias.)] Paus.9, c. 5. Stecigs 
__ ELAGABALus, the surname of the sun at] ErecrryYon, a king of Argos, son of Per- 
‘Emessa. [vid. Emessa, and Heliogabalus.] |seus and Andromeda. He was brother to 
ELapHeso.ta, a festival in honour of Di-|Alczus, whose daughter Anaxo he married, 


Paus, 2, ¢. 16,—ZBlian. V. H. 4, c. 26, &c. - 
ELeEctTRIDES, islands in the Adriatic sea, 


ana the Huntress. In the celebration acakeland by her he had several sons and one 


was made in the form of a deer, «.29@, andidaughter, Alcmene. [vid. Amphitryon and 
offered to the goddess. It owed its institution|Alcmena.] Apollod. 2, c. 4. Paus. . 
tothe following circumstance ; when the Pho-} Exéz, a people of Elis in Peloponnesus. 
cians had been severely beaten by the Thes-|[vid. Elis.] 
salians, they resolved, by the persuasion of aj’ E,.eixrus, a surname of Bacchus, from the 
certain Deiphantus, to raise a pile of combus-|word «asaeu, which the Bacchanals loudly re- 
tible materials, and burn their wives, child-|/peated during his festivals. His priestesses 
ren, and effects, rather than submit to the ene-| were in consequence called Eleleis-ides. Ovid. 
‘my. ‘his resolution was unanimously ap-|/Mer. 4, v. 15. 


proved by the women, who decreed Dei-| ELEPHANTIs, a poetess who wrote lasci-- 


phantus a crown for his Seay: Whenjvious verses. Martial. 12, ep. 43. 

‘every thing was prepared, 

‘the pile, they engaged their enemies, and|Niie, with a town of the same name, about a 

fought with such desperate fury that they |semi-stadium distant from Syene. The town 

totally routed them and obtained a complete |described by Strabo, no longer exists; but a 
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efore they fired] [ELEepHanTINg, anisland of Egypt, on the’ 
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small village is -built upon its rams, near{ages of the institution, but afterwards all per” 
which is a superb gate of granite, which form-|sons, barbarians excepted, were freely initiat~ 
ed the entrance of one of the porticoes of the/ed. The festivals were divided into greater 
temple of Cnept. A building, surrounded by|and less mysteries. ‘The less were instituted 
thick walls and rubbish, formerly made part)from the following circumstance. Hercules 
of it, and an elevated rampart at the point of|passed near Eleusis while the Athenians were 
the island, served to defend it against the in |celebrating the mysteries, and desired to be 
undation of the river. The nilometer, formedjinitiated. As this could not be done, be- 
ef a block of marble, so favourably situated in|/cause he was.a stranger, and as Eumolpus 
this place for discovering the first appearance} was unwilling to displease him on account of 
of the increase of the waters, and for regulat-|his great power, and the services which he 
ing the labours of the husbandman,is no more ;/had done to the Athenians, another festival 
a part of it being probably buried under the|was instituted without violating the laws. It 
mud and sand of the Nile. ] was Called sixp2, and Hercules was solemnly 
ELEPHANTOPHAGI, a people of /Ethio-|admitted to the celebration and initiated: 
Pia. These less mysteries were observed at Agra 
ELEusInIia, a great festival observed eve-{near the Ilissus. The greater were celebrat- 
ry fourth year by the Celeans, Phliasians, as}ed at Eleusis, from which place Ceres has 
also by the Pheneate, Lacedemonians, Par-jbeen called Eleusinia. In later times the 
fhasians, and Cretans ; but more particularly|smaller festivals° were preparatory to the 
by the people of Athens, every fifth year, at/greater, and no person could be initiated at 
Eteasis in Attica, where it was introduced by|Eleusis without a previous purification at 
Eumolpus, B. C. 1356. It was the most ce-|/Agre. This purification they performed by 
Jebrated of all the religious ceremonies of|keeping themselves pure, chaste, and unpol- 
Greece, whence itis often called by way ofjluted during nine days, after which they came 
eminence uusrnera the mysteries. It was sojand offered ‘sacrifices and prayers, wearing 
superstitiously observed, that if any one ever/garlands of flowers, called sogep2, or seep, and 
reveated it, it was supposed thathe had called}having under their feet, Aws xadiev, Jupiter's 
divine vengeance upon his head, and it was/skin, which was the skin ofa victim offered to 
unsafe to live in the same house with him.j/that god. The person who assisted was call- 
Such a wretch was publicly put to an ignomi-|ed ddpzvce from udep, water, which was used 
ous death. ‘Chis festival was sacred to Ceresjat the purification, and they themselves were 
and Proserpine, every thing contained a mys-|called «uses, the initiated. A year atter the 
tery, and Ceres herself was known only by initiation at the less mysteries they sacrificed. 
the name of ax Sux from the sorrow and gric/ia sow to Ceres, and were admitted in the 
(ax%@) which she suffered for the loss of/greater, and the secrets of the festivals were 
her daughter. This mysterious secrecy was|solemnly revealed to them, from which they 
solemnly observed and enjoined on all the vo-|were called epogos and «rorras, inspectors. 
taries of the goddess ; and if any one ever ap-}The institution was performed in the follow - 
peared at the celebration, either intentionally ing manner. The candidates, crowned with 
or through ignorance, without proper intro-|myrtle, were admitted by night into a place 
duction, he was immediately punished with}called «usios onxos the mysticad temple, a vast 
death. Persons of both sexes and all agesjand stupendous building. As they entered the 
were initiated at this solemnity, and it was|/temple they purified themselves by washing 
‘looked upon as so heinous a crime to neglect|their hands in holy water, and received for ad- 
this sacred part of religion, that it was one of|monition that they were to come with a mind 
the heaviest accusations which contributed to pure and undefiled, without which the clean- 
the condemnation of Socrates. The initiated|ness of the body would be unacceptable. Af- 
were under the more particular care of the/ter this the holy mysteries were read tothem, 
deities, and therefore their life was supposed|trom a large book called zergwaua, because 
to be attended with more happiness and real} made of ¢wo stones, xergas, fitly cemented to- 
security than that of other men. This bene-/gether. After this the priest, called ligegayrns, 
fit was not only granted during life, but it ex-| proposed to them certain questions, to which 


tended beyond the grave, and they were ho-|they readily answered. -After this, strange | 


noured with the first places in the Elysian|and amazing objects presented themselves to 


fields, while others were left to wallow in|theirsight,the place often seemed to quake, — 


perpetual filth and ignominy. As the bene-|and to appear suddenly resplendent with fire, 
tits of expiation were so extensive, particular|and immediately covered witha gloomy dark- 
care was taken in examining the character|ness and horror. Sometimes thunders were 
of such as were presented for initiation, Such|heard, or flashes of lightning appeared on 
as were guilty of murder, though against theirjevery side. At other times hideous noises 
will, and such as were convicted ot witch-jand howlings were heard, and the trembling 
craft, or any heinous crime, were not admit-}spectators were alarmed by sudden and dread- 
ted, and the Athenians suffered none to be/ful apparitions. ‘This was called avrodia, in- 
initiated but such as were members of their|twition. After this the initiated were dismiss- 


city. This regulation which compelled Her-jed with the barbarous words of xopf ommeg, 


cules, Castor, and Pollux, co become citizens|The garments in which they were initiated, 


of Athens, was strictly obseryed m the first}were held sacred, and of no less efficacy to 
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avert evils than charms and incantationsjried about in a consecrated cart, while on 
From this circumstance, therefore, they werejevery side the people shouted yaige Anuentee, 
mever left off before they were totally unfit] Hai Ceres! After these followed women, 
for wear, after which they were appropri-jcalled «:scpcecs who carried baskets, in which 
ated for children, or dedicated to the goddess.|were sesamum, carded wool, grains of salt, 
‘The chief person that attended at the initia-ja serpent, pomegranates, reeds, ivy boughs, 
tion was Called ‘Iepepzvruc, the revealer of sa-\certam cakes, &c. The fifth was called 
ered things. He wasa citizen of Athens, and]|‘H cay acuradav nyuepa, the torch-day, because 
held his office during life, though among thejon the following night the people ran about _ 
Celeans and Phliasians it was limited to the/with torches in their hands. It was usual to 
period of four years. He was obliged to de-|dedicate torches to Ceres, and contend which 
‘vote himself totally to the service of the dei-|should offer the biggest in commemoration of 
ties; his life was chaste and single, and hejthe travels of the goddess, and of her light- 
usually anointed his. body with the juice ofjing a torch in the flames of Mount AZtna. 
hemlock, which is said, by its extreme cold-)The sixth day was called Iaxx<s, from lac- 
ness, to extinguish, ina great degree, the na-|chus, the son of Jupiter and Ceres, who ac- 
tural heat, The Hierophantes had three|companied his mother in her search. of Proser- 
attendants; the first was call dzdovxoc, torch-|pine, with a torch in his hand. From that 
dearer, and was permitted to marry. The circumstance his statue had a torch in its 
second was called xnevg, a eryer. The third hand, ane was carried in solemn proc« ssion 
‘administered at the altar, and was called ¢ ¢7s|from the Ceramicus to Eleusis, The statue, 
4eue. The Hierophantes is said to have/with those that accompanied it, called lexy2- 
heen a type of the powerful creator ot alllywy«, were crowned with myrtle. In the 
things, Szdcuxos of the sun, Knevé of Mercu-|way nothing was heard but singing and the 
ry, and o 6x 4a« of the moon. There werejnoise of brazen kettles, as the votaries danc- 
besides these other inferior officers who took/ed along. The way though which they is- 
articular care that every thing was per-jsued from the city was called ‘Isa odes, the sa-~ 
formed according tocustom. ‘Whe first of|cred way ; the resting-place ‘lep2 cuxn, from 
these, called Bacmews, was one of the ar-|afig-tree which grew in the neighbourheod. 
chons; he offered prayers and sacrifices, |‘lhey also stopped on a bridge over the Ce- 
and took care that there was no indecency |phissus, where they derided those that passed 
or irregularity during the celebration. Be-|by. After they had passed this bridge, they 
sides him there were four others called ev:-|entered Eleusis by a place called «uclina svc- 
antai, curators, elected by the people. Oueldo, the mystical entrance. On the seventh 
‘of them was chosen from the sacred fami-|day were sports, in which victors were re- 
ly of the Eumolpidz, the other was one of|warded with a measure of barley, as that — 
the Ceryces, and the rest were from among grain had been first sown in Eleusis. The 
the citizens. There were also ten personsjeighth day was Called ExiJupiay acepa, because 
who assisted at this and every other festival,/once /Esculapius, at his return from Epidan- 
called ‘legorosot, because they offered sacri-|rus to Athens, was initiated by the repetition 
fices.——This festival was observed in thelof the less mysteries. It became customary, 
month Boedromion or September, and con-|therefore to celebrate them a second time up- 
tinued nine days, from the 15th to the 23d.\on this, that such as had not hitherto been ini- 
During that time it was unlawful .to arrest|tiated might be lawfully admitted. The ninth 
‘any man, or present any petition on pain of|and last day of the festival was called Manuo~ 
forfeiting a thousand drachmas, or, according} x02, earthen vessels, because it was usual to 
to others, on pain of death. It was also un-/fill two such vessels with wine, one of which 
lawful for those who were initiated to sit up-|being placed towards the west, which, after 
on the cover of a well, to eat beans, mullets,|the repetition of some mystical words, were 
or weazels. If any woman rode to Eleusis in}both thrown down, and the wine being spilt 
a chariot, she was obliged by an- edict of Ly-|on the ground, was offered asa libation. Such 
curgus to pay 6000 drachmas. ‘The design|was the manner of celebrating the Eleusian 
of this law was to/destroy all distinction be-|mysteries, which have been deemed the most 
tween the richer and poorer sort of citizens./sacred and solemn of all the festivals observ- 
The first day of the celebration was called)ed bythe Greeks. Some have supposed them 
ayeuor, assembly, as it might be said that'to be obscene and abominable, and that from 
the worshippers first met together. he se-|thence proceeded al] the mysterious secrecy. 
cond day was called ‘aaa d's wusat, to the sea,|"They were carried from Eleusis to Rome tn 
you that are initiated, because they werejthe reign of Adrian, where they were ob- 
commanded to purify themselves by bathing,served with the same ceremonies as before, 
iu the sea. On the third day, sacrifices, and/though perhaps with more freedom and licen- 
chiefly a mullet, were offered ; as also barley|tiousness. /Tney lasted about 1800 years, and 
from a field of Eleusis. ‘Lhese oblations were|were at last abolished by ‘Theodosius the 
called @v2z, and held so sacred that the priests Great. Atlian. V. H, 12, c. 24—Cic.de Leg. 

themselves were not, as in other sacrifices, 2, c. 14.—Paus. 10, c. 31, &c.— Plu. ; 
rmitted to partake ofthem, On the tourth! ELeEusis, or ELEusin, a town of Attica, 
day they made a solemn procession, in which equally distant from Megara and the Pirzus, 
the xara%iov, holy basket of Ceres, was car-|cclebrated for the. festivals of Ceres. [Har- 
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pocration derives the name of the city fromjhe filled a bow] with wine, saying, I drink to! 
leusinus, a son of Mercury, and writes it/those who lost their lives in the defence of th 
Hleusinia: others, who write it Eleusis, sup-|liberties of Greece, There was also a festival 
pose it to have been thus called, because Ce-|of the same name observed by the Samians in 
res, after running over the world in search/honour of the god of Love. Slaves, also, when 
of her daughter, came here, and put an end|they obtained their liberty, kept a holiday 
to her pursuit. Diodorus Siculus makes the|}which they called Eleutheria. Rae 4 
name Eleusis to have been given this city, as] ELEuTHo,a surname of Juno Lucina, [from 
a monument to posterity that corn, and the/her coming, wheninvoked, to theaid of women. 
art of cultivating it, were brought from abroad|in labour.] Pindar. Olymp 6. “s 
into Attica, or, to use the words of the histo- [ELEUTHEROPOLIS, a city of Palestine, at 
rian, “that the person who brought thither|the distance of 6 miles south of Diospolis, 26 
the seed of corn, came from foreign parts.”|miles south-west from Jerusalem, and 24 
It is now Lessing. The statue of the Eleu-|miles north-east from Ascalon, according to 
sinian Ceres, the work of Phidias, was re-|the itinerary of Antonine.j * 

_moved from Eleusis by Dr. Clarke, A. D,| Exrcrus,a surname of Jupiter, worshipped 
1801, and is now in the vestibule of the pub-|on mount Aventine, [The Romans gave him’ 
lic’ library at Cambridge, England. The/this name, according to Ovid, because they 
temple itself was subsequently cleared by|believed that they could by a set form of words 
‘Mr. Geil.] (vid. Eleusinia.) Ovid. 4. Fast. draw him down (elicere) from the sky to in= 

§, v. 507.— Paus. 9, c, 24. form them how to expiate. prodigies, &e.] 

_. ExvevuTHeEra; [an ancient city of Beotia,| Ovid. Jasz. 3, v. 328. i 

south-east of Platea, and near the confines! Exis, [a country of Greece, on the western 
of Attica. It was afterwards transferred to|shore of the Peloponnesus, north of Messenia. 
the Athenians. ] The length from north to south was about 20° 

ELEUTHERIA, a festival celebrated at Pla-jleagues, and the breadth from west to east, 
ta in honour of Jupiter Eleutherius, or the/from 6 to 7. It was watered by a great num- 
asserter of liberty, by delegates from almost|ber of small rivers, which rendered it very 
all the cities of Greece. Its institution ori-/fertile. By ancient authors, however, it is 
ginated in this: after the victory obtained by |chiefly distinguished for its groves of olive- 
the Grecians under Pausanias over Mardo-|trees. Here the Olympic games were cele- 

nius the Persian general, in the country of/brated on the banks of the Alpheus. vid. 

Platea, an altar and statue were erected to}Olympia. Besides its olives, it produced 
Jupiter Eleutherius, who had freed the Greeks|/abundance of hemp, flax, and silk. Elis was 
from the tyranny of the barbarians. It was/divided into three districts, Coele, (Kosa»,) or 
further agreed upon ina general assembly,|the hollow, in the north, Pisatis, so called 
by the advice of Aristides the Athenian, that|/from the ancient city of Pisa, in the middle, 
deputies should be sent every fifth year fromjand Zrifhylia, to the south. This last, ac- 
the different cities of Greece, to celebrate|cording to Strabo, obtained its name from the 
Hleutheria festivals of liberty. ‘The Plateans|union of three* separate tribes, the Epei, or 
celebrated also an anniversary festival in me-|original inhabitants, the Minyz, who migrated 
mory of those who had lost their lives in that|thither, and the Elei. The capital city of 
famous battle. The celebration was thus :/the above district, situate in the northern part, 
at break of day a procession was made with/on the river Peneus, This City in fact gave 
a trumpeter at the head, sounding a signal for/its name to the country, and was founded soon 
battle. After him followed chariots loaded|after the Trojan war. It was famed for a 
With myrtle, garlands, and a black bull, and/temple and statueof Venus. ‘The latter was — 
certain free young men, as no signs of servility|the work of Phidias, and was made of gold 
were to appear during the solemnity, because/and ivory ; the feet of the goddess rested on 
they in whose honour the festival was insti-a tortoise. It is thought that a place called 
tuted had died in the defence of their coun-]Gastouni, occupies the site of this city.] 
try. They carried libations of wine and milk] Straé, 8.—Plin. 4, c. 5.—Paus. 5—Ovid. 
in large eared vessels, with jars of oil and| Met. 5, y.494.—Cic. Fam. 13, ep. 26. de Div. 

precious ointments. Last of all appeared the}2, c, 12—Liv. 27, c. $2.—Virg. G. 1, v.59, 
chiefanagistrate, who, though not permitted/l. 3, v. 202, ~ ety 
at other times to touch iron, or wear gar- Eutssa, a queen of Tyre, more commonly — 
ments of any other colour than white, yet.ap {Known by the name of Dido. vid. Dido, - A 
peared clad in purple; and taking a water- ELLopia, atown of Eubeea. An ancient 
pot out of the city chamber, proceededinameofthatisland. [Itderiveditsnamefrom 
through the middle of the town with a sword] Ellops, the son of Ion, who settled in this isl- 


in his hand, towards the sepulchres. Therejand.} _ Py 
he drew water from a neighbouring spring,| ELprinicr, a daughter of Miltiades. [vid. 
and washed and anointed the monuments ;{Callias, and Cimon. | is 
[E.ym10ris, a district of Macedonia, to | 


after which lie sacrificed a bull upon a pile 
the south-west, bordering on ‘Chessaly “am 


of wood, invoking Jupiter and infernal Mer- 
eury, and inviting to the entertainment the|Epirus.] eee ae 

souls of those happy heroes who had perished} Ey ars, [a province of Persia, lying to. 
ik. the defence of their country. After this!the south of Media, and forming the northern 
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art of the larger district of Susiana. It de-,part of the chain which Alexander crossed 
ived its name from the Elymei. These werelin order to invade Bactriana was called Pa» . 
riginally seated in the north, but in process|ropamisus, the more easterly continuation of . 
f time spread themselves over all the rest of|the range was termed Emodi montes, and its 
jusiana, to the shores of the Persian Gulf-|still farther continuation even tothe eastern 
Zlymais, the metropolis of the province, waS|ocean was styled Imaus.] i 
amed for a rich temple which Antiochus Epi-| EmpipdcLEs, a philosopher, poet, and his- 
yhanes attempted to plunder ; he was beaten|torian of Agrigentum in Sicily, who flourished 
ff, however, by the inhabitants. The temple|444 B. C. He was the disciple of Telanges 
was afterwards plundered by one of the Par-|the Pythagorean, and warmly adopted the 
hian kings, who found in it, according tojdoctrine of transmigration. . He wrote a poem 
Strabo, 10,600 talents. } upon the opinions of Pythagoras, very much 
Etys{um, and Evysu Campt, aregior. [in|commended, in which he spoke of the various 
the lower world, where,} according to the|bodies which nature had given him. He was 
mythology of the ancients, the souls of thelfirst a girl, afterwards aboy, a shrub, a bird, 
virtuous were placed after death. There hap-|a fish, -and lastly Empedocles. His poetry 
yiness was complete, the pleasures were in-|wasbold and animated, and his verses were so 
1ocent and refined. Bowers, for ever green, |universally esteemed, that they were publicly 
jelightful meadows, with pleasant streams, |recited at the Olympic games. with those of 
werethe most striking objects. The air was|Homer and Hesiod. Kmpedocles was no less 
wholesome, serene, and temperate : the birds|remarkable for his humanity and social vir- 
continually warbled in the groves, and the in- |tues than for his learning. He showed him- 
iabitants were blessed with another’sun and|self an inveterate enemy to tyranny, ‘and re- 
ather stars. The employment of the heroes|fused to become the sovereign of his country, 
who dwelt in these regions of bliss were va-|He taught rhetoric in ‘icily, and often allevi- 
rious ; the manes of Achilles are represented|ated the anxieties of his mind as well as the 
4s waging war with the wild beasts, while the|pains of his body with music. Itis reported 
Trojan chiefs are innocently exercising them-|that his curiosity to visit the flames of the cra- 
selves in managing horses, or in handling|ter of 4Etna proved fataltohim, Some main~ 
arms. To these innocent amusements some|tain that he wished it to be believed that he 
poets have added continual feasting and re-|was a god, and that his death might be un- 
velry, and they suppose that the Elysian fields|known, he threw himself into the crater and 
were filled with all the incontinence and vo-|perished in the flames. His expectations, 
luptuousness which could gratify the low de-|however, were frustrated ; and the volcano, 
sires of the debauchee. [ According to Diodorus|by throwing up one of his sandals, discovered 
Siculus, the whole fable ofthe internal regions|to the world that Empedocles had. perished 
was borrowed from the funeral rites of the|by fire. Others report that he lived to an ex- 
Egyptians, and introduced into Greece by Or-|treme old age, and that he was drowned in the 
pheus. From this source Homer issaidtohave|sea. Horat. 1, ep. i2, v. 20.—Cic. de Orat. 
borrowed his ideas and descriptions which oc-|1, c. 50, é&c.—Diog. in vitd. 
curia various parts of the Odyssey.Succeeding| Emporta, [a country of Africa- propria, 
poets and philosophers copied from Homer.|called also Byzacium, situate to the north of 
Some placed the Elysian fieldsin the middle|the Syrtis mor. In it stood Leptis ‘minor,, 
region of the air, some in the moon, others in|/below Hadrumetum. This city is said to have 
the sun, and others again in the centre of the|paid to the Carthaginians a talent each day. 
earth adjoining to Tartarus. The most com-|It was in fact a very fruitful district, and Poly- 
Mon opinion was; that they lay in one of the|bius says that almost all the hopes of the Car- 
isles of the ocean, called the Fortunate Islands, |thaginians depended on the revenue they drew 
the modern Canaries.) Virg. Ain. 6, v. 638.|from it. To this were owing the anxiety and 
—AHomer. Od. 4,—Pindar.—Tibull. 1, el. 3,|state jealousy of the Carthaginians, that the 
V.57.—Lucian —Plut, de Consol. Romans should not sail beyond the Fair pro-. 
Emerita, eae a town of Lusitania,|montory that lay before Carthage, and be-' 
below Norba Czsarea, on the northern bauk|come acquainted with a region which they. 
ofthe Anas: It is now Merida.) Plin. 9,\might be tempted to conquer.]  _ 
c. AL, EnckLAbUS, ason of Titan and Térra, 
Emessa, {an ancient city of Syria, situate|the most powerful of all_the giants who con- 
near the eastern bank of the Orontes, south-|spired against Jupiter. He was struck with 
east of Epiphania. It was the birth-place of|Jupiter’s thunders, and overwhelmed under 
the emperor Heliogabalus, and was one of/mount Aitna. Some suppose that he is the 
the citiesin which the Romans planted co-jsame as Typhon. According to the poets, 
lonies. Itis now called Hems, and is merely |the flames of AStna proceeded trom thebreath 
a large ruinous town containing about 2000 jof Enceladus ; and as often as he turned his 
inhabitants, though formerly a strong and po-|weary side, the whole island of Sicily felt the 
pulous oa 2 ong ‘{motion, and shook from its very foundations, 
Emon: Montes, [part ofa chain of moun-| Virg. Ain. 3, v. 578, &c,——-A son of Egyp- 
‘tainsin Asia. Pliny states that the Emodijtus. ms , 
‘montes, and those of Imaus, Paropamisus,} .npYmfon, a shepherd, son of Aithlius 
and Caucasus were connected together. That|andCalyce. It issaid that he required of Ju- 
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piter to grant to him to be always young, and|questorship in Sardinia, and was esteet by 
to sleep as much as he would ; whence came|him of greater value than the honours of atri- 
the proverb of Hndymionis somnum dormire,|umph ; and Scipio, on his death-bed, ordered 
to express a long sleep. Diana saw himlhis body to be buried by the side of his poeti- 
naked as he slept‘on mount Latmos, and was|cal friend. ‘This epitaph was said to be writ. 
so struck with his beauty that she came down|ten upon him; » Fo 
from heaven every night toenjoy his company. |.Asficite, o cives, senis Enniiimaginis formam ! 
Endymion married Chromia, daughter of Ite-] Hic vestrum fiinxit maxima dette fatrum, 
nus, or, according tosome, Hyperipna, daugh-|Vemo me lacrymis decoret, neque funera fletio 
ter of Arcas, by whom he had three sons,| | Faxit ; cur? volito vivus fier ora virtm. 
Pzon, Epeus, and /Zolus, anda daughter/Conscious of his merit as the first epic poet of 
called Eurydice; and so little ambitious did}/Rome, Ennius bestowed on himselfthe appel-, 
he show himself of sovereignty, that he made/lation of the Homer of Latium. Ofthe trage- 
his crown the prize of the best racer among|dies, comedies, annals, and satires which he 
his sons, an honourable distinction which was|wrote, nothing remains but fragments happily 
gained by Epeus. The fable of Endymion’s|collected from the quotations of ancient au- 
amours with Diana, or the moon, arises from|thors.. The best edition of these is by Hesse- 
his knowledge of astronomy, and as he passed|lius, 4to. Amst..1707. Ovid. 2, Trist. v- 424. 
the night on some high mountain, to observe|—Cic. de Finib.1, c. 4, de Offic. 2, c.18— 
the heavenly bodies, it has been reported that} Quinti. 10, c. 1—Lwucret. 1, v. 117, &e—C. 
he was courted by the moon. Some suppose|/Véef. i Catone. ! : 
that there were two of that name, the son of| _ENTELLA, a town of Sicily, [near the river 
a king of Elis, and the shepherd or astrono-|Hypsa, and north-east of Selinus.}  Ztal. 14, 
mer of Caria. ‘The people of Heraclea main-|v. 205.—Cic. Ver. 3, c. 43. 
tained ‘that Endymion died on mount Latmos,}. ENTELLUs, a famous athlete among the 
and the Eleans pretended to show his tomb/friends of AZneas. He was intimate with 
at Olympia in Peloponnesus. Profert. 2, el,|Eryx, and entered the lists against Dares, | 
15.—Cic. Tuse. 1—Juv. (0,—Theocrit. 3.—|whom he conquered in the funeral games of 
Paus..5, c. 1, 1. 6, c. 20. Anchises, in Sicily. Virg..4En. 5, v. 387, &c¢. 

Eniti. [vid. Heneti.} > Enyo, asister of Mars, called by the Latins’, 

_  Enipevs, a river of Thessaly fiowing near}Bellona, supposed by some to be daughter of 

Pharsalia.. Lucan. 6, v. 73. Phorcys and Ceto. Ital. 10, v. 203. hat 

Enna, [a city of Sicily, situate on an emi-| Eos, thenameof Auroraamong the Greeks, 
nence in the middle of the island, whence,|whence the epithet Eous is applied to all the 
according to Diodorus, it wascalled the naveljeastern parts of the world. Ovid. Fast. 3, v~ 
of Sicily. It was one of the strongest places|406. 4. 4. 3, v. 537, 1. 6, v.478.—Virg. G. 1, 
in the island, and remarkable for its beautiful|v. 288, 1. 2, v. 215. 
plains, fruitful soil, and the numerous Jakes} ErAcris, one of the Cyclades, called b 
and springs which watered its territory. Pro-|Aristotle Hydrussa. Plin. 4, c. 12. ’ 
serpine was carried away by Pluto in the vi-| Epamunonpas.a famous Theban, descend- 
cinity of Enna, while she was gatheringjed from the ancient kings of Beotia. His 
flowers in an adjacent meadow. The plains|father’s name was Polymnus. He has been 
of Enna are now called Castro Janni.] Mela,|celebrated for his private virtues and military 
2, c. 7——Cic. Ver. 3, c- 49, 1. 4, c- 104— Ovid,Jaccomplishments. His love of truth was so 
Fast 4, v. 522.—Liv. 24, c. 37. ' [great that he never disgraced himse'f by faise- 

Q. Ennivs, an ancient poet, born at Ru-|hood. He formed a most sacred and inviola-_ 
diz in Calabria, [about A. U, C. 514, B.C.|ble friendship with Pelopidas, whose life he 
237, and flourished towards the close of the/Saved in a battle. By his advice Pelopidas- 
first Punic war.] He obtained the name and|delivered Thebes from the power of Lacedz- 
privileges of a Roman citizen by his geniusjmon. This was the signal of war. Epami- 
and the brilliancy of his learning. Hisstyle isjnondas was set at the head of the ‘Theban 
rough and unpolished, but his defects, which|armies, and defeated the Spartans at the cele- 
are more particularly attributed to the age in|brated battle of Leuctra, about 371 years B.C. 
which he lived, have been fully compensated|[T'wo years after this famous victory, Epami- 
by tke energy of his expressions and the fire of[nondas and Pelopidas, being appointed Bao- 
his poetry. Quintilian warmly commendsjtarchs or chiefs of the Bootian league, entered 
him, and Virgil has shewn his merit, by intro-jthe Peloponnesus. Seventy thousand men of 
ducing many whole lines from his poetry into) different nations marched under their orders, 
his own compositions, which he calls pearls}and were led on by them against the city of 
gathered from the dunghill. Ennius wrote in}Lacedemon. ‘The city was saved, however, 
heroic verse 18 books of the annals of the Ro- by the skilful prudence of Agesilaus. The- 
man republic, anddisplayed much knowledge} Theban commanders, on their return home, 
of the world, in.some dramatical and satirical] were accused of violating one of the rules of | 
compositions. He died of the gout, contract-|the Beotian league, by having held their 
ed by frequent intoxication, about 169 years ohh over one year, which was the time 
before the Christian era, in the 70th year of}fixed by law for remaining in command. — Re . 
his age. Ennius wasintimate with the great|lopidas yielded to the charge, but Epami- 
men of hisage; he accompanied Cato in his}nondas displayed so mach firmness and patient — 
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 milienation to his fate, that he enlisted the po-[lis of Asia, was founded by Lysimacius. 
_pular feeling in his favour, and the judges did) The modern name of theplace, which is now 
‘net dare to condemn him, An unsuccessfuljmerely a village, is Aiasaluck, a corruption 
‘campaign against Corinth, however, againjfrom Agios Theologos, from the circum- 
‘subjected him to the loss of popular favour,|stance of a famous church of St. John the 
and he was degraded to the rank of a private} Theologian having stood near the spot. Ephe- 
citizen. He afterwards served as a common|sus, however, was Chietly famous for its tem- 
‘soldier in an army sent to rescue Pelopidas/ple of Diana, which was so splendid an edi- 
‘from Alexander, tyrant of Phere, and having, |fice as to be styled one of the seven wonders 
even in that humble rank, saved the Theban|the world. Its erection occupied, according 
forces from being totally destroyed, was re-|to Pliny, 220 years. The building was 425 
‘instated to his former office of commander.|feet long and 220 broad ; and according to the 
After rescuing his friend, he marched into|writer just mentioned, contained 127 columns, 
the Peloponnesus, succeeded almost in makingjeach the gift ofa king. here is reason, how- 
himself master of Sparta, and at last endediever, to doubt the correctness of the punctu- 
his glorious career at the battle of Mantinea,/ation in the passage of Pliny where this is 
‘in Arcadia, where he fell in the arms of vic-|stated.. The architect was Ctesiphon. This 
tory. ‘The Spartan army and their allies/temple enjoyed the privileges of an asylum 
consisted of 20,000-foot and 2,000 horse, thatjuptil the reign of Tiberius, who abolished 
of the Thebans, of 30,000 infantry and 8,000|them. The statue of Diana was a small ebo- 
cavalry. The enemy hadearly betaken them-|ny one, according to the ancient writers, and 
selves to flight, but rallying on a sudden, at-|was believed to have fallen from heaven. 
tacked Epaminondas,who was pursuing them,| This splendid temple was destroyed by fire. 
with great ardour.] He received a fatal| The incendiary was Erostratus, whose object 
wound in the breast, and expired exclaiming,|in so doing was, as he himself confessed, mere- 
that he died unconquered, when he heard that/ly to perpetuate his name. vid. Erostratus. 
‘the Beeotians obtained the victory, in the 48th|'The conflagration took place the same night 
gt of his age, 363 years before Christ, ‘The|that Alexander was born, and the monarch, it 
hebans severely lamented his death ; in him|is said, offered to rebuild the temple at his 
their power was extinguished, for only duringjown expense if the iphesians would place 
his life they had enjoyed freedom and inde-|an inscription on it recording the fact: they, 
pendence among the Cicada states. Epami-jhowever, declined the offer, adding in a style 
nondas was frugal as well'as virtuous, and hejof artful adulation, that it was not right for 
wefused with indignation the rich presents|one deity to erect a temple to another. The 
which were offereti to him by Artaxerxes the|temple was afterwards rebuilt, and is thought 
king of Persia. He is represented by his bi-|to have lasted till the general overthrow of 
ographer as an elegant dancer, and a skilful|the heathen temples in the age of Constan- 
musician ; accomplishments highly esteemed|tine.] Péin. 36, c. 14.—Strab. 12 and 14.—- 
among his countrymen. [Cicero says that he| (eda, 1,c.17.—Paus. 7, c. 2.—Plut. in dlex. 
was one of the greatest men that any age or|—/ustin. 2, c. 4.—Callim. in Dian.—Ptol. 5. 
nation ever produced.) Plut. in Parall.—C.|—Cic. de Nat. D. 2. wit ie 
Nep. in vite.—Xenopth. Quest. Gréc.—Diod.| Eruiraz, anumber of magistrates at Athens 
15.—Polyb. 1. ‘|first instituted by Demophoon, the son of 
Ep&us, [vid. Epei.J—The maker of the/‘Theseus. Solon lessened their power, and 
wooden horse, by means of which the Grecks|intrusted them only with the trial of man- 
captured Troy: Virg. én. 2, v. 264.—Jus-|slaughter and conspiracy against the life of a 
tit. 20, c. 2, —Paus. 10, c. 26. citizen, It was required that their manners 
Epuissus, a city of Ionia. [Pliny represents|should be pure and innocent, and their beha- 
it as the ornament of Asia, and Strabo des-{viour austere and full of gravity. 
cribes it as the largest and most frequent-} Epxraitrs or Epxiarrtus, a giant, son of 
ed emporium of that continent. The an-|Neptune, who grew nine inches every month. 
cient city, which was originally a small vil-|(vid. Aloeus.)——-An Athenian, famous for, 
lage, stood about 50 miles south of Smyrna,|his courage and strength. He fought with the | 
neat the mouth of the river Cayster. It was|Persians against Alexander, and was killed at 
built originally on a mountain, but in time|Halicarnassus. Diod. 17——A_ Trachinian 
the city was extended down along the plain{who led a detachment of the army of Xerxes 
which reached to the sea, and it became gra-!by asecret path to attack the Spartans at. 
dually a’ commercial place. Some ancients|Thermopyle. Paws. 1, ¢. 4,—-Heradot. 7, 
ascribe its foundation to the Amazons, andjc. 215. ‘ > Oa 
state that it was called Ephesus («z2) from] Epxdxi, powerful magistrates at Sparta, 
the Greek word ¢szit, frermission, because| who were first created by Lycurgus. They 
Hercules permitted the Amazons to live.|were five in number, Like censors in the 
and build a city in this place. Others allege|state, they could check ahd restrain. the au- 
that Ephesus was named after the Aimazon|thority of the kings, and even imprison them, 
who founded it. A third account ascribesits|if guilty of irregularities. They fined Ar- 
origin to Ephesus, a son of the Cayster. How-|chidamus for marrying a wife of small sta- 
ever this may be, it is certain that the city,/ture, and imprisoned Agis for his unconsti- 
which in the Roman times was the metropo-!tutional behaviour. ra oe were much the 


: 
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same as the'tribunes of the people at Rome,jreign. Themistiusand Suidas, however, as-" 
erected to watch with a jealous eye over the/sert, that he lived till the time of the Anto- 
liberties and rights of the populace. They|nines.] He died in a very advanced age- 
had the management of the public money,| The earthern lamp of which he made use, 
and were the arbiters of peace and war.|was sold some time after his death at 3000 
They had the privilege of convening, pro |drachmas, [about 390 sterling. | This 
roguing, and dissolving thegreatcr andlessas-|little anecdote, which we have from Lucian, 
semblies of the people. The former was|shews how much his name and memory was 
composed of 9000 Spartans, all inhabitants}respected.] His’ Enchiridion is a faithful pic- 
of the city; the latter of 30,000 Lacedmo-|ture of the stoic philosophy, and his disserta- 
nians, inhabitants of the inferior towns andjtions, which were delivered tohis pupils, were 
villages. C. Nef. in Paus. 3.—Aristot. Pol.|collected by Arrian. [The account of ‘his 
PR A in hs life and death, which Arrian wrote, is not now 
Epxoros, an orator and historian of Cu-/extant.] His style is concise and devoid of — 
mez in /Kolia, about 352 years before Christ.jall ornament, full of energy and useful max- 
He was disciple to Isocrates, by whose ad-jims. The value of his compositions is well . 
vice he wrote an history [which he commenc-|known from the saying of the emperor An- 
-ed after the fabulous periods with the returnjtonius, who thanked the gods he could col- 
of the Heraclide into the Peloponnesus, andjlect'from the writings of Epictetus where- 
brought down to the 20th year of Philip of} with to conduct life with honour to himself 
Macedon. It was divided into 30 books, was}and advantage to his country. There are se- 
held in high estimation by the ancients, and|veral good editions of the works of Epictetus, 
is frequently cited by Strabo and other wri-| with those of Cebes and others. [The best 
ters.] Quintil. 10, c, 1. is that of Schweighaeuser, Lips. 1798. 8vo.] 
Epxyra, the ancient name of Corinth,| Epictrus, a celebrated philosopher, son 
which it received from a nymph of the samejof Neocles and Cherestrata, born at Garget- 
name, and thence Hphyreus is applied tojtus in Attica, Though his parents were 
Dyrrachium, founded by a Grecian colony.|poor, and of an obscure origin, yet he was 
Virg. G. 2, v. 264.— Ovid. Met. 2, v. 239.—\early sent to school, were he distinguished 
Lucan. 6, v.17. —Stat. Theb. 4, v. 59.—Ital.| himself by the brilliancy of his genius, and at: 
14, v. 181. 3 : the age of 12, when his preceptor repeated 
Epicuarmus, fa native of the island ofjto him this verse from Hesiod, : 
Cos, who flourished in the 5th century, B. C 
His father removed him at an early age to 
Megara and afterwards to Syracuse, where 
he became a disciple in the Pythagorean 
school. Being prevented by the tyranny of| Epicurus earnestly asked him who created 
Hiero from assuming the public profession of/it? ‘To this the teacher answered, that he 
philosophy, he chiefly applied himself to the} knew not, but only philosophers. ** Then,” 
study of dramatic poetry, and offended thelsays the youth, “philosophers henceforth” 
Pythagoreans by introducing the doctrines!shall instruct me.’”’ After having improved 
and precepts of Pythagoras on the stage./himself, and enriched his mind by travelling, 
His comedies were numerous, ‘according tojhe visited Athens, which was then crowded 
Suidas $2. Only a few fragments remain.}by the tollowers of Plato, the Cynics, the Pe- 
He taught school at Syracuse, and is said toj ripatetics, and the Stoics, Here he establish- 
have invented the four Greek letters, £, 7, 1,!ed himself and soon attracted a number of. 
w. He also wrote commentaries on physical] followers by the sweetness and gravity of his 
and medical subjects. According to Lucian, manners, and by his social virtues. He taught 
the life of Epicharmus was prolonged to 97/them that the happiness of mankind consisted 
years.| Horat. 2, ep. 1, v. 58.—Diog. 3 andjin pleasure, not such as arises from sensual 
8.—Cic. ad Attié. 1, ep. 19. gratification, or from vice, but from the en- 
EPicTETUwS, [an eminent stoic philosopher,|joyments of the mind, and the sweets of vir- 
born in a servile ‘condition at Huerapolis inj/tue. This doctrine was warmly attacked by 
Phrygia, and flourished in the first century of|the philosophers of the different sects, and 
the Christian era. “At an early age he wasi/particularly by the Stoics. They observed 
sold “as a slave to Epaphroditus, a freedman|that he disgraced the gods by representing ” 
of Nero. He acquired his freedom by some}|them as inactive, and unconcerned with the 
means which are not recorded, and retired toj affairs of mankind. He refuted all the ac- 
a small hut within the city of Rome, where|cusations of his adversaries by the purity of 
he devoted himself to study. Notwithstand-|hismorals ; and when Leontium, one of his fe- 
_ ing his poverty, he became in time a popular] male pupils, was accused of prostituting her- | 
“preceptor of morals, He was banished by|self to her master and toall his disciples, the . 
omitian with the other philosophers, and re-|philosopher proved the falsity of the accusa- 
tired to Nicopolis in Epirus, He is thought|tion by silence and an exemplary life. His 
to have returned to Rome after the death of!health was at last impaired by continual la- 
the tyrant, and this is rendered highly proba-|bour, and he died of a retention: of urine, 
ble by the respect which Adrian entertained] which long subjected him to the most €XCTU, 
for him. He died ent the close of Adrian’s!ciating torments, and which te bore with un-: 
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paralleled fortitude, His death happened|the Lacettzmonians, and chiefly invoked by 
270 years before Christ, in the 72d year of|those who were persecuted by the ghosts of 


| his age. His disciples showed their respect|the dead, &c. Paws. 3,c. 17, &c. 
for the memory of their learned preceptor, by|_ Ep1c6n1, the sons and descendants of the 


the unanimity which prevailed among. them.|Grecian heroes who were killed in the first 


' While philosophers in every sect were at war) Pheban war. The war of the Epigoni is fa- 
‘with mankind and among themselves, the}mous in ancient history, It was undertaken 


followers of Epicurus enjoyed perfect peace,|ten years after the first. ‘The sons of those 


and lived in the most solid friendship... The} who had perished in the first war, resolved 


day of his birth was observed with universaljto avenge the death of their fathers, and 
festivity, and during a month all his admirers|marched against Thebes, under the command 


‘gave themselves up to mirth and innocentjof Thersander, or, according to others, of 
‘amusement. Of all the philosophers of anti-| Alcmzon, the son of Amphiaraus.. The Ar- 


quity, Epicurus isthe only one whose writings|gives were assisted by the Cérinthians, the’ 


deserve attention for their number. Hejpeople of Messenia, Arcadia, asd Megara. 


wrote no less than 300 volumes, according to} Fhe ‘Thebans had engaged all their neigh- 


‘Diogenes Laertius ;_ and Chrysippus was so|bours in their quarrel, as in one common. 


jealous of the fecundity of bis genius, that no|Cause, and the two hostile armies met and en - 


- sooner had Epicurus published. one of his gaged on the banks of the Glissas. The fight 
- volumes, than he immediately composed one,| Was obstinate and bloody, but victory de- 


that he might not be overcome in the num-|Clared for the Epigoni, and some of the The- 


| berof hisproductions. He, however, advanced|bans fled to Ilyricum,with Leodamas their 
' truths and arguments unknown before; but general, while others retired into ‘Thebes, 
'Chrysippus said, what others long ago hadjwhere they were soon besieged, and forced to 
said, without showing any thing which might|surrender. In this war Afgialeus alone was 


curus were numerous in every age and coun- 


killed, and his father Adrastus was the only 
person who escaped alive in the first war. 
try, his doctrines were rapidly disseminated] (his whole war, as Pausanias observes, was 


be called originality. “The followers of Epi- 


-_overthe world,and whenthe gratification of the| written in verse; and Callinus, who quotes 
sense was substitutedtothepracticeof virtue,|some of the verses, ascribes them to Homer, 
the morals of mankind were undermined andjwhich opinion has been adopted by many 
destroyed. Even Rome, whose austere sim-|Writers. For my part, continues the geogra- 
-plicity had happily nurtured virtue, felt the/pher, I own that next to the Iliad and Odys- 


} 


attack, and was corrupted. When Cyneas|/sey of Homer, I have never seen a finer. 
awe of the tenets of the Epicureans in thejpoem. Paus. 9,c. 9and 25,—Afiollod. 1 and 
0 


man senate, Fabricus indeed intreated the|3 —Diod. 4.—This name has been applied to 


gods that all the enemies of the republic might|the sons of those Macedonian veterans who 


become his followers. But those were thelin the age of Alexander foried connexions 
feeble efforts of expiring virtue ; and when|With the women of Asia. 

Lucretius introduced the popular doctrine in} Epimenip£s, an epic poet of Crete, con- 
his poetical composition, the smoothness and|temporary with Solon. His father’s name 
beauty of the numbers contributed, with the; was Agiasarchus, and his mother’s Blasta. 
effeminacy of the Epicureans, to enervate|He is réckoned one of the seven wise men, 
the conquerors of the world. Diog. in vitd.|by those who exclude Periander from the 
—Zslian. V. H. 4, c. 13.—Cic. de Nat. D.\number.. While he was tending his flocks one 
1, ¢. 24 and 25.—Tusc. 3, 49, de finib. 2, c,\day, he entered into a cave, where he fell 


22. asleep. His sleep continued for 40, or 47, or, 
Eprpamnus, a town of Macedonia. [vid,jaccording to Pliny, $7 years, and when he 
Dyrrachium. ] awoke he found every object so considerably 


PIDAURLIA, a festival at Athens in honourjaltered, that he scarce knew where he was. 
of /Esculapius. A country of Peloponne-| His brother apprised him of the length of his 
sus. “ sleep to his great astonishment. [it is also 

Epipaurvs, [a town of Argos in Pelopon-|recorded of Expimenides, that he could dismiss 
nesus, on the coast of the Sinus Saronicus,|his soul from the body and recall it at plea~ 
and opposite the island of A%gina, It lay|sure, and that he hadfamiliar intercourse with 
south-east of Argos. ‘Chis town was famed|the gods, and possessed the gift of prophecy, 
fora temple isculapius, whither great num-| 'he more credible account of him is, that he 
bers, both from Greece and other countries,|was a man of superior talents, who pretended 
resorted for the cure of distempers. It is|to intercourse with the Gods ; and in order to 
said to have been the birth-place of Hscula-|justity hispretensions, lived in retirement upon 
pius. It is now a small place called Pidau-|the spontaneous productions of the earth and 
ria.) Strab.8.—Virg, G. 3, v. 44.—Paus, 3, practised various arts of imposture. Such 
¢. 2i— Mela, 2, c. 8——A_ town of Dalma-|was his. reputation for sanctity and. for. the 
tia, now Regusi Vecchio——of Laconia. performance of religious rites that during a 

Epivora, certain deities who presided over|plague in Attica B. C. 596, the Athemans 
the birth and growth of children, and were|seotfor him toperform a sacred lustration; in 
known among the Romans by the name of|consequence of which, asit is said, the gods 
Dii averrunci. They were worshipped by|were appeased and the plague ceased, Che 
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Cretans paid him divine honours after death.|the Aidui, who commanded his countrymen itt 
He wrote various pieces, none of which re-|their war against the Sequani. | Cés. Bell. 
main. His treatise on oracles and responses,| G. 7, c. 67.- : \ 
mentioned by St. Jerome, is said to have been] Equtrta, festivals established at Rome by 
the work from which St. Paul quotes in the/Romulis, in honour of Mars, when horse 
epistle to Titus, 1, 12.]  Cic.de Div. 1, c.|racesandgames wereexhibited in sit gt) 
34,— Diog. in vitd —Paus, 1, c, 14.—Plut. in|Martius. [It took place on the 27th of Fe- 
Solon.— Val. Max. 8, c. 13.—Strab. 10.—|bruary.] Varro.de £..L.5, c. 3—Ovid. Fast. 
Plin 7, 6. 12. 2, v. 859. © ie y 
EpimETHEUS, a son of Japetus and Cly-| [Equires, the second order in the Roman. 
mene, one of the. Oceanides, who inconsider-|state, forming a connecting link between the 
ately married Pandora, by whom he had/Patricians and Plebejans. At first they were 
Pyrrha, the, wife of Deucalion. He had the|merély a body of 300 young men, chosen by. 
curiosity to open the box which Pandora had/Romulus, 100 from each tribe. They were 
brought with her, (vid, Pandora,) and from|the most distinguishéd for rank, wealth, and 
thence issued atrain of evils, which from that}other accomplishments, and their duty was to 
moment had never ceased to afflict the human|serve on horséback and attend the king as 2 
race. Hope was the only one which remain-|body-guard. Their original name was Cele- . 
ed at the bottom of the box, not having suffi-|res. The number was increased by Tullus 
cient time to escape, and it is she alone which|Hostilius who chose 300 more from the Al- 
comforts men under misfortunes. - Epime-|bans. They were afterwards raised to 1200 
theus was changed into a monkey by the gods,|by Tarquinius Priscus, or perhaps to 1800. 
and sent into the island of Pithecusa. .dfol-|Servius Tullius made 18 centuries of Equi- 
tod. 1, c. 2 and 7.—Hygin. fab.—Hesiod.|tes, choosing 12 new ones, and making 6cen- 
Theog. vid. Promotheus. turies of the original three, which had beer 
. KpipHAneéa, [a town of Cilicia Campestris, continued up to his name, under all the addi- 
south-east of Anazarbas, and situate on thejtions to their number. 10,000 pounds of brass 
small river Carsus, near the range of mount|were allowed éach of them for the mainte- 
Amanus. It is now Surfendkar. A city|nance of their horses, and a tax, (thé only one) 
of Syria, on the Orontes below Apamea. It|was laid on widows for this purpose! They 
was reckoned by thé Orientals one of the|received from the state a gold ring and a 
Most magnificent cities in the world, having|horse, and were required to posséss a fortune 
been founded, as they imagined, by Hamathjof 400 sestertia [3£3229 sterling, at least to- 
one. of the sons of Canaan, after whom it|wards the end of the republic, and under the 
was called. Its name was changed by thejemperors.] Their principal office was at first 
Macedonians in honour of Antiochus Epi-|to serve in the army, but afterwards to act as 


phanes. It is now Hama.| judges or jurymen, and to farm the public 
EprriPHAnes, (ddusirious,) a surname given|revenues. They were reviewed every fifth 
to the Antiochuses, kings of Syria——A  sur-|year, and if an Eques has been corrupt in his 


name of one of the Ptolemies, the fifth of the}morals or had diminished his fortuné, or eve’ 
house of the Lagide. Strad. 17. had not taken proper care of his horse, he 

EpirHanivs, a bishop of Salamis, who|was ordered by the Censor to sell his horse, 
was active in refuting the writings of Origen;|which was tantamount to degradation. In 
but his compositions are more valuable for|cases less flagrant, the name of the offender 
the fragments which they preserve than for}was merely left out of the list of Equites, a 
their own intrinsic merit. ‘The only edition is|miode of punishment which, though it deprived 
by Dionys. Petavits, 2 vols. Paris, 1622. Vhe|the party of his rank, was, however, less dis- 
bishop died A.D. 403, graceful than the former.] 

EprpoLa, a district of Syracuse, on the| EQuotuTricum, now Castel Franco, a lit- 
north side, surrounded by a wall, by Diony-|tle town of Apulia, to which, as some sup- 
sius, who, to complete the work expeditious-|pose, Horace alludes in this verse, 1. Sat. 5, v- 
ly, employed 60,000 men upon it, so that in 3.]87, _ f 
days he finished a wall 44 miles long, and 
of great height and thickness. 

Epirus, [a country of Greece, to the west te 
of Thessaly, lying along the Adriatic. It was} ERasistrAtus, a celebrated physician, 
called at first H7tigos Acdwrex, Hfirus Dodo-|grandson to the philosopher Aristotle. [He 
n@a, or the continent of the Dodonzans, and|is generally supposed to havé been a native of 
afterwards simply Hzees, Hpirus, or conti-\Ceos, and not ot Cos, as some have asserted.] 
nent. It was divided into Molossis, Thespro-| He discovered by the motion of the pulse the 
tia, Chaonia, and Orestis. This country isjlove which Antiochus had conceived for his 
said to have been first peopled by Dodanim,|mother-in-law Stratonice, and was rewarded 
the son of Iavan, or at least by some of his|with 100 talents for the cure by the father of 
posterity. Epirus now forms apart of modern}Antiochus. He was a great enemy to bleed- 
Albania. vid. Pyrrhus and Molossi.] Straé,jing and violent physic. He died B. C, 257. 
7.—Mela, 2, c. 3,—Ptol. 3, ¢. 14.—Plin. 4, c.| Val. Max.5, c. 7.—Plut. in Demetr. 
1—Virg.. G. 3, v. 121, - | ERATo, one of the muses, who presid 

EPOREDORIX, a povertuh person Amonglover lyric, tender and amorous poetry. St 
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“« Mansuri ofifidulo, versu quod dicere non 
est.” 
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is represented as crowned with roses and, KERrcHTuipss, a name given to the Athe- 
myrtle, holding in her right hand a lyre, an¢inians, from their king Erectheus. Quwid. 
a lute in her left, musical instruments of which] Mer. 7, v. 430. 
she is considered by some as the inventress.| FE.rrsus, a town of Lesbos, the native 
Love is sometimes placed by her side holding|place of Theophrastus. ; 
a lighted flambeau, while she herself appears] Eritrria, ja town of the island of Eubea, 
With a thoughtful, but oftener with a gay and|situate on the coast of the Euripus, south-east 
animated look. She was invoked by lovers, |of Chalcis. It remained a flourishing city until 
especially in the month of April, which,jthe reign of Darius Hystaspes. This mo- 
among the Romans, was more particularly|narch had resolved to punish the Eretrians for 
devoted to love. Afiollod. 10—Virg. Ain. 7,\joining with the Athenians in the expedition 
v. 37.—Ovid de Ari. Am. 2, v. 425.—Apol-\of the Ionians against Sardis; and he accor- 
fod. 1, c. 2. dingly gave orders to his commanders Datis, 
ERATOSTHENES, sonofAgalaus, was anativeland Artaphernes, to subdue both Eretria 
of Cyrene, and the second intrusted with thejand Athens, and bring the inhabitants cap- 
care of the Alexandrian library. He dedi-jtive before him. Eretria was taken after a 
cated his time to grammatical criticism and|six days’ siege, and the captive inhabitants 
philosophy, but more particularly to poetty/brought to Asia. They are said to have been 
and mathematics. He hasbeen called a se-jin number only 400, among whom were ten 
cond Plato, the cosmographer, and the géo-)women. The rest of the Eretrians escaped 
meter of the world. {He was also styled 7ev-|from the Persians, among the rocks of the 
+26no0, j,e. victorious in five contests, alluding tolisland. Darius treated the prisoners kindly, 
the five prizes of the Olympic games, and ex |and settled them at Ardericca, in the district 
pressive of his pre-eminence inall kinds of lite-]of Cissia. According to Philostratus, they 
rary pursuits.] © He is supposed tu be the in-joccupied the same spot at the beginning of 
ventor of the armillary sphere. With the in-{the Christian era. Eretria was afterwards 
struments with which the munificence of thejrebuilt, and became a flourishing city. It is 
Ptolemies supplied the library of Alexandriajcupposed to answer to the modern Graviti- 
he was enabled to méasure the obliquity of|nais.1 Paus.7,c. 8, &c.—Mela, 2,¢. 7.—~ 
the ecliptic fwhich in the year 230 B. C. he! Plin, 4, c. 12.—C. Nep. in Milt. 4. 
makes 23° 51' 20’. He likewise first intro-| ERicutTHonivs, the fourth king of Athens 
duced into his map aregular parallel of lati-|sprung from the seed of Vulcan which felt 
tude, which Wasa geographical outhne traced/upon the ground when that god attempted to 
over ¢ertain places whosé longest day was|offer violence to Minerva. He was very de- 
observed to be of exactly the same length.]|formed, and had the tails of serpents instead 
He also measured a degree of the meridian,jof legs. Minerva placed him in a basket, 
and determined the circumference of the] which she gave to the daughters of Cecrops, 
earth. He starved himself after he had lived] with strict injunctions not to examine its con- 
to his 82d year, B: C. 194, [being unable to/tents. Aglauros, one of the sisters, had the 
bear the depression of spirits occasioned by|curiosity to open the basket, for which the 
the decay of his sight.] Some few fragments|goddess punished:her indiscretion by making 
remain of his compositions. He collected the}her jealous of her sister Herse.  [wid. Herse.} 
annals of the Egyptian kings by order of one|Krichthon was young when he: ascended the 
of the Ptolemies. Cic. ad Altic. 2, ep. 6—)throne of Athens: He reigned 50 years, and 
Varro de R. R.1, ¢.2. died B. C. 1437. The invention of chariots 

Er &sus, adeity of hell, son of Chaos. Helis attributed to him, and the manner of 
ifarried Night, by whom he had [/ither,]{harnessing horses to draw them. He was 
and the day. [The poets often use the word/made a constellation after death under the 
Erebus for the gloomy region in the shades,Jname of Bootes. Ovid. Met..2, v. 553.— 
distinguished both from ‘Yartarus the place} Hygin. fab. 166.—Afollod, 3, c. 14,—Paus. 
of torment, and from Elysium the region of/4, c. 2.—Virg. G. 3, v. 118. 
bliss.} Cic. de Wat. D. 3,¢. 17.—Virg. Ain.) Erictsa, one of the Lipari isles, now 
6, v.426,. — { Varcusa.] , 

ERECHTHEUS, son of Pandion Ist, was the] ERripAnus, [a river of Italy, in Cisalpine © 
sixth king of Athens. He was father of Ce-|Gaui, called also Padus, now the Po. D’An- 
crops 2d, Metion, Pandorus, and four daugh-|ville states that the name Eridanus, though a 
ters, Cteusa, Crithya, Procris, and Othonia,|term for the entire river, was specially ap- 
by Praxithea. - laos have referred to this|plied to the Ostium Spineticum, or Spinetic 
reign, the arrival of Ceres in Attica after the}mouth, which Jast received its name from 
rape of her daughter Proserpine, who taught/a very ancient city in its vicinity, founded by 
the cultivation of corn; and the institution by|the Greeks, and called Spina. Some writers 
by her of the Eleusinian mysteries.] Afterjconsider the name Eridanus, as coming in 
death he received divine honours at Athens.|fact from a river in the north of Europe, 
He reigned 50 years, and died B. C. 1347, injthe modern R/odaun, which flows into the 
a battle with the Eleusinians, Ovid. 6, v. 877.| Vistula near Danizic. Here the Pheenicians 
—Paus. 2, c. 25.—Apollod. 3, ¢. 15.—Cic.jand Carthaginians traded for amber, and their 
firo Sext. 21—Tusc, 1, ¢. 48.—Nat, D. 3,\fear of rivalry in this lucrative trade induced 
c 15. OTS them tokeep the sro of their traffic inyoly- 
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ed in so much obscurity, that it became in}, Eris, the goddess. of discerd among the 
time the subject of poetic embellishment, and/Greeks. She is the same as the Discordia at 
the name of the river was first transferred|the Latins. - vid. Discordia. J fae. 
to the Rhodanus, or Rhone, and afterwards} ErisicrHon, a Thessalian, son of Triops, 
to the Padus, or Po, at whose mouth the po: |who derided Ceres and cut down her groves, 
ets located the Electrides, or Amber islands. ]|This impiety irritated the goddess, who af- 
Cic. in Arat. 145.——Claudian de Cons. Hon.\fiicted him with continual hunger. He squan- 
6, v. 17>.— Ovid. Met, 2, fab 3—Paus. ,c.\dered all his possessions to gratify the cray- 
3.— Strab. 5. — Lucan. 2, v.. 409. Virg. G. 1,|ings ot his appetite, and at Jast he deveured 
v. 482.— Ain. 6, v. 659 his own limbs for want of food. His daugh-. 

‘EriconE,,a daughter of Icarius, who hung|ter Metra had the power of transforming her- 
herself when she heard that her father had|self into whatever. animal she pleased, and 
been killed by some shepherds whom he hadjshe made use of that artifice to maintain her 
intoxicated. She was made a constellation,/father, who sold her, after which she assum- 
now known under the name of Virgo. Ovid.}ed another shape, and became again his pro-~ 
Met. 6, tab.4.—Staz. 11, Theb. v. 644,—Virg.\perty. Ovid. Met. fab. 18. 

G. 1, v. 3°. —Apollod. 3, c. 44,—Hygin. fab.) [Eros (cgoc) vid. Cupido), 
land 24. EROSTRATUS, | the incendiary who set fire 

ERIGONEIVS, aname applied to the Dog. |to the famous temple of Diana at Ephesus. 
star, because looking towards Krigone, &c.|When put to the torture, he confessed that . 
Ovid. Fast. 5, v. 723. his only object was. to gain himself a name 

Erinna, a poetess of Lesbos, intimate with |among posterity. The states-general of Asia, 
Sappho. [The chronicle of Eusebius, how-|endeayoured very foolishly to prevent this, by 
ever, places her 250 years later than Sappho. jordering that his name should never be men- 
She was celebrated for her poetical talents,|tioned; but the natural consequence was, 
and several epigrams were written upon her, |that his name is mentioned by all contempo- 
one of which speaks of her as inferior to/rary historians, and has reached even ourown © 
Sappho in lyrics, but superior in hexameters.|time, in full accordance with the wishes of © 
Some fragments are extant in her name in the|jthe man who bore it,} b 
“< Carmina novem Pottarum Feminarum.’| FE.ROTIA, a festival in honour of Eros the 
Antv. 1568.] Plin. 34, c. 8. god of love. ‘It was celebrated by the Thes- 


Erinnys, the Greek name of the Eume-|pians every fifth year, with sports and games, - 


nides. The word signifies the fury of the|when musicians and others contended. If 
mind, eets vocs, (vid. Rumenides.) [‘* Habencjany quarrels or seditions had arisen among 
nomen,” says Damm, “‘ab «ge: valde et 2yvw|the people, it was then usual to offer sacri- 
efficio, guia sunt ayav avermas 5 vel ab, xex|fices and prayers to the god, and he would to- 


gwuey execration:s et imprecationes justas ex- \tally remove them. & ; 
segui.] Virg. ZEn. 2, v. 337-——A surname|__ Erycina,a surname of Venus, from mount. 
of Ceres, on account of her amour with Nep-|Eryx, where she hada temple. She was also. 
tune, under theform’of.a horse. [The name| worshipped at Rome under this appellation. 
is meant to express the unger of the goddess) Cvid. Fast. 4, v.87 —~Horut, 1. Od. 2, v.33. 
towards Neptune. The term ¢e wuzv was}, EKERYMANTHUS, [a mountain or forest in the 
used by the Arcadians, according to the Ety 
mol. Mag. for ¢gys@e7$as. Why may not this/ver of the same name, which had its source 
be.a good derivation also for the name, age: towards the north, on the confines of Elis 
plied to the furies?] Puus. 8, c. 25 and42. jand Arcadia. Here Hercules jslew the fa- 
ERIpHYLE, a sister of Adlrastus, king offmous Erymanthian boar. vid. Hercules.] 
Argos; who married Amphiaraus. She was|Paus. 8, c. 24.—Virg. Ain. 6, v. 802—Piin. 
daughter of Talaus and Lysimache. . When/4,c.6.—Cic Tusc. 2,c. 8,1. 4,c. 22—Ovid, 
her husbaud concealed himself that he might] 14:¢. 2, v. 499. os 
hot accompany the Argives in their expedi-| Erytuia, [an island off the coast of Ibe- 
tion against “ihebes, where he knew he was|ria, in the Atlantic. It lay. in the Sinus Ga- 
to perish, Eriphyle suffered herself tobe brib-|ditanus, or Bay of Cadiz, and was remark- 
ed by Polynices with a goldei. necklace which|able for its fertility. It was called by the in- 
had been formerly given dermione by the}habitants, Junonis insula; and by later wri- 


rth- western angle of Arcadia, east of a ri- © 


goddess Venus, and she discovered where|ters Aphrodisias. Here Geryon was said to_ 
Amphiaraus was. This treachery of Eriphylejhave reigned ; and the fertility of the island ~ 


compelled him to go to wat; but before he|seems to have given rise to the fable of his. 
departed. he charged his son Alemeon tojoxen. vid, Hercules and Geryon.]  Plin. 4, 
murder his mother as soon as he was inform-|c. 22.—/4ela, 3,¢. 6.—FPropert 4, el. 10, Vv. 1, 
ed of his death. Amphiaraus perished in the|—Si. 16, v. 195.— Ovid. Fast. 5, v. 649. 
- expedition, and his death was no. sooner} ERYTHRA&, a town of Jonia, opposite Chios, 
known than his last injunctions were obeyed, {once the residence of a sibyl, [called from 
and Eriphyle was murdered by the hands of|the place of her residence, the Erythrzan— 
her son. Virg. 4£n.6, v..445.—Homer. od.|siby}.] It was built by Neleus, the son of 
11.—Cic. in Verr. 4, c. 18.—Apollod. 1, c, 9,|Codrus. [It is now a small village called 
k. 3,¢.6 and 7.—Hygin. fab. 73—Paus, 5,\Zrethir.|. Paus, 10, c. 12.—Lm, 44, €'28, 
c. 17, | 1, 38, C. 39.———- A town of Beeotia. Jd, 6, c. 21.» 
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RYTHREUM MARE, [a name applied, by situations of Rome } Liv. 2, c. 11.—Horat. i, 
e Greeks, to the whole ocean, extending|¢pod. v. 100.—Zacit. En. 2, c. 32. ¥ 
from the coast of Ethiopia, to the island of| Estimorts, a district of Thessaly on both 
Taprobana, when their geographical know- sides of the Peneus, to the east and north-east 
ledge of India was inits infancy. ‘Chey de-jof Pelasgiotis.] 
rived the name from an ancient monarch who} _ Est1, town of Italy near Tibur. Horat. 3, 
reigned along these coasts, by the name of| Od. 29, v. 6. 
Erythras, and believed that his grave was to} TEOCLES, a son of CEdipus and Jocasta. 
be found in one of the adjacent islands. Af.) After his father’s death, it was agreed between 
terwards, when the Greeks learned the ex-|him and his brother Polynices, that they 
istance of an Indian ocean, the termi Erythre-|should both share the royalty, and reign al- 
an sea was applied merely to the sea below|ternately each a year. Eteocles by right of 
Arabia, and to the Arabian and Persian|Seniority first ascended the throne, but after 
Gulfs. In this latter sense Strabo receives|the first year of his reign was expired, he re- 
the name. Herodotus follows the old accep-|fused to give up thecrown to his brother ac- 


tation of the word; according to the opinion 
prevalent in his age. The appellation was 
probably derived from Edom, (Esau) whose 
descendants were called Idumans, and in- 
habited the northern parts of Arabia. They 
navigated uponthe Red Sea and Persian Gull, 
and also upon the Indian ocean, and the ori- 
ental name idumean, signfied red, whence the 


cor‘ling to their mutual agreement. Polyni- 
ces resolving to punish such an open violation 
of a soleain engagement, went to implore the 
assistance of Adrasius, king of Argos. He 
received that king’s daughter in marriage, 
and was soon after assisted with a strong ar- 
my, headed by several fa:nous generals. 
These hostile preparations were watched by 


sea of the Idumzans was called the Red Sea,|Eteocles, who on his part did not remain in- 
and the Erythrzan Sea. (Egv$¢ 4n)470.)|active. He chose seven brave chiefs to op- 
vid. ArabricusSinus. | Curt. 8, c. 9.—Plin. 6, c.|pose the seven leaders of the Argives, and 
23,— Herodot. 1, c. 180 and 189, 1, 3, c. 93, 1./Stationed them at the seven gates of the city. 
4, c. 37 —Mela, 3, c. 8. He placed himself against his brother Polyni- 
Eryx, a son of Butes and Venus, who rely-|ces, and he opposed Meaalippus to Tydeus, 
ing 2 ty his strength, challenged all strangers| Poly phontes to Capancus, Megareus to Eteo- 
fight with him in the combat of the cestus.|clus, Hyperbius to Parthenopzus, and Las- 
Hercules accepted his challenge after many|tueses to Amphiaraus, Much blood was 
had yielded to his superior dexterity, and|shed in light and unavailing skirmishes, and 
Eryx was killed in the combat, and buried on}!t was at las: agreed between the two bro- 
the mountain, where he had built a temple to thers that the war should be decided by single 
Venus. Virg. En. 5, v. 402.——An Indian|combat, They both fell in an engagement 
killed by his subjeets for opposing Alexander,|Conducted with the most inveterate fury on 
&c. Curt.8, c. 1i.——A mountain of Sicily now either side, and it is even said that the ashes of 
San Giuliano, near Drepanum, which receiv-|these two brothers, who had been so inimi- 
ed its name frém Eryx, who was puried|cal one to the other, separated themselves on 
there. This mountain was so steep that the|the ourning pile, as if even after death, sensi- 
houses which were built upon it seemed every | ble of resentinent, and hostile to reconcihation. 
moment ready to fall. Dedalus aad enlarg |gvat. Dneb.—Aollod. 3, ¢.5, &eo—schyl. 
ed the top, and enclosed it with a strong}S¢ft. ante Theo —Eurip. in Phenis.—Paus, 
wall. He also consecrated there to Venus|9, c. 9,1. 9, c. 6. Wi ea Be 
Erycina a golden heifer, which so much re-| &TGCLUS, one of the seven chiefs of the 
sembled life, that it seemed to exceed the/ariny of Adrastus, in his expedition against 
power of art. [The town is said to have ‘Thebes, celebrated for his valour, for his dis- 
een destroyed by Hamilcar, in the first Pu-|interestedness and magnanimity. He was 
nic war, and the inhabitants to have been re-|Killed by Megareus, the son of Creon, uader 
Moved by him to Drepanum. Notiwg now|the walls ot Lhebes.—Lurin—Apollod. 3, c. 
remains but a paltry village, aad some re-|6. ; : 
mains of atemple.) Ovid. fast. 4, v. 78—| Lrista,or. Etesian Winds, ave such as 
HAlygin. fab. 16 and 260.—Liv. 22, c, 9.— Me-|blow at stated times of the year, from what ~ 
la, 2, ¢.7.—Paus. 3, c. 16. part soever of the compass they come. They 
Esquitiz, and EsquiLinus mows, one derive their, name trom ers year, being” 
of the seven hills of Rome, which was joined|yearly or anniversary wiids, such as the sea- 
to the city by the king Tullus. (‘The Campus/men call monsoons and trade winds ; which 
Esquilinus was granted by the senate as abu |in some parts of the world continue blowing 
rying place for the poor, and stood without|for certai, stated seasons of the year. Thus, 
the Esquiline gate’ As the vast number of|the north winds, whic., during the dog days, 
bodies here deposited rendered the piaces ad-|constautly blow upon the coast of Egypt, aad 
joining very unhealthy, Augustus, with thejhinder ali ships trom sailing out of Alexan- 
consent of the iy Fie pevple gave part of dria for that season, are called Zzesia in Ca- 
it to his favourite Mecanas, who built there|sur’s Cominentaries, In otier authors the 
a magnificent house with extensive gardens,| west and east winds are called etesie when 
whence it became one of the most healthy|they continue blowing for vertain seasons of 
' nh’ a, orl 
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the year. According to Cellarius, however,/nope. ‘The name appears to have becn. 
those winds are properly etesian, which blow;changed in process of time to Euechus. It 
from that part of the horizon, which is be-|formed the ancient boundary between Paphla- 
tween the north and the west, about the time/gonia and Cappadocia, or the White Syrians, 
of oe solstice. | . , Mn Sy yi | eta the west of the 
TRORIA, 2_', 4 alys. ae. G9 102): 
ETRUuSscI, © dvi. Hetruria. Eusaa, [one of the most considerable of 
EvapnE, a daughter of Iphis or Iphicles of|the Greek islands, and the largest next to 
Argos, who slighted the addresses of Apollo,|Crete, formerly jomed to Bceotia, according 
and married Capaneus one of the seven/to Pliny by an isthmus. The Euripus sepa- 
chiefs who went against Thebes. When herjrates it at present, being from north-east te 
husband had been struck with thunder by Ju-|south-west 150 miles, but where broadest be- 
piter for his blasphemies and impiety, and his/ing only 40 miles, and where narrowest 20. 
ashes had been separated from those of the|The island is in compass 365 miles. It was 
rest of the Argives, she threw herself on his/anciently denominated Chalcis, Ellopia, Ao- 
burning pile, and perished in the flames./nia, Abantis, or Abantia, &c. Its appellation 
Virg. 4En. 6, v. 447.—Propert. 1, el. 15, v. 21.| Eubeea is said.to be derived from its excellent 
—Stat. Theb. 12, v. 800. pastures and fine herds. The champaign coun- 
EvAco6ras, aking of Cyprus who retook/try. was very fertile, and yielded corn, wine, 
Salamis, which had been taken from his fa-joil, fruits ; but it was chiefly famous for its 
ther by the Persians. He made war against|pastures.] Plin. 4, c. 12—Strab. 10.— Ovid. 
Artaxerxes, the kirg of Persia, with the} er. 14, v. 155. 
assistance of the Egyptians, Arabians, and} Euvsoreus, belonging to Eubea. The 
Tyrians, and obtained some advantage over|epithet is also applied to the country of Cu- 
the fleet of hisenemy. ‘The Persians, howe-|me@, because that city was built by a colony 
ver, soon repaired their losses, and _Evagoras|from Chalcis, a town of Eubcea. Ovid. Jast. 
saw himself defeated by sea and land, and|4, v, 257.—Vire. Afn. 6, v.2; 1. 9, v. 710. 
obliged to be tributary to the power of Arta-| EusoLipgs, [a native of Miletus, and suc- 
‘-xerxes, and to be stripped of all his dominions|cessor of Euclid in the Megaric school. He 
except the town of Salamis. He was assas-|was a strong opponent of Aristotle, and seiz- 
sinated soon after this fatal change of fortune,}ed every opportunity of censuring his writings, . 
by an eunuch, 374. B.C. He left two sons,}and calumniating his character. He intro- 
Nicocles, who succeeded him, and Protago-}duced new subtleties into the art of disputa- 
ras who deprived his nephew Evagoras of his|tion, several of which, though often mention= 
possessions. His grandson bore the samejed as proof of great ingenuity, deserve only 
name, and succeeded his father Nicocles. He|to be remembered as examples of egregious 
showed himself oppressive, and his uncle Pro-|trifling.] teh 
tagoras took advantage of his unpopularity to| &usuLus,an Athenian orator, rival to De- 
deprive him of his power. Evagoras fled to|mosthenes. Cy jah 
Artaxerxes Ochus, who: gave him a govern-|_ Evcurprs, an Athenian who went to Del- 
ment more extensive than that of Cyprus, but/phi and returned the same day, a journey of 
his oppression rendered him odious, and hej|about 107 miles. he object of his journey 
was accused before his benefactor, and by his|was to obtain some sacred fire. 
orders put todeath. C.Ve#. 12, c.2.—Diod.| Euciipes, [a native of Megara, and) 
14..-Paus. 1, c. 3.—Justin. 5, c. 6. founder of the Megaric or Eristic sect. He 
EvaNDER, a son of the prophetess Car-|was distinguished by his subtle genius. He 
mente, king of Arcadia. An accidental mur-|early became the auditor and disciple of So- 
der obliged him to leave his country, and hejcrates ; and notwithstanding the terror of the 
came to Italy, where he drove the aborigines|decreé which enacted that any inhabitant of 
from their ancient possessions, and reigned in} Megara whoshould be seen at Athens should 
that part ofthe country where Rome was at-|forfeit his life, he frequently came to Athens 
terwards founded. He kindly received Her-|by night, from the distance of about 20 miles, 
cules when he returned from the conquest of/concealed ina long female cloak and veil, to 
Geryon; and he was the first who raised himjvisit his master. He afterwards put himself 
altars. He gave Aineas assistance against{at the head of a school in Megara, where his 
the Rutuli, and distinguished himself by his|chief employment was to teach the art of dis- 
hospitality, It is said that he first brought!putation.] Diog. in Socrate. A mathe-- 
the Greek alphabet into Italy, and introduced|matician of Alexandria, who flourished 300- 
there the worship of the Greek deities. He|B.C. He distinguished himself by his writ- 
was honoured as a god after death by his sub-/ings on music and geometry, but particuarly 
jects, who raised him an altar on mount/by 15 books on the elements of mathematics, 
Aventine. Paus, 8, c.43.—Liv, 1,¢. 7.—Jtal.| which consist of problems and theorems with 
7. Vv. 18—Dionys. Ha!.1, c. 7.—Ovid. Fast.\demonstrations. ‘This work has been great- 
1, v. 500, |. v. 91. Virg. Ain. 8, v. 100, &c. ily mutilated by commentators. {T he ** Ble- 
-——A philosopher of the second academy,|ments” are not to be wholly attributed to Bu- 
who flourished B.C.215. == cli, many of the valuable truths and demon-~ 
Evarcuus, [a river of Asia Minor, flow-|strationscontained in them, owetheire ste: 
ing inte the Euxine, the south-east of Si-!to Thales, Pythagoras, Eudoxus, ard others} : 
aya : : 
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‘but Euclid was the first who reduced them tojed to have sailed around Aftica, but merely 
order, and probably interwove many theo-|made a voyage of discovery from Gades 
rems of his own, to render the whole acom-|along the coast of Africa, and after pro- 
ete and connected system of Geometry.|ceeding some distance, probably not much 
he two last of the Elements were added, it/farther than one of the Canary islands, was 
‘is thought, 200 years after Euclid’s death, by|shipwrecked and compelled to return, Jane 
Hypsicles of Alexandria.}] Euclid was solnert. Anc. Geogr. vol. 1, p. 25.] 
respected in his life-time, that king Ptolemy], EvemRus, an ancient historian of Messe- 
became one of his pupils. [Euclid’s was thelnia, intimate with Cassander. He travelled 
first mathematical school ever instituted at/over Greece and Arabia, and wrote an history 
‘Alexandria ; and in this city, till its conquest|of the gods, in which he proved that they all 
by the Saracens, most of the eminent mathe-|had been upon earth, as mere mortal men, 
maticians were either born or studied. To|Ennius translated it into Latin. It is now 
Buclid, and those immediately educated by |lost. ; 
him, the world has been indebted for Era |} Evinus, an elegiac poet of Paros. A 
tosthenes, Archimedes, Apollonius, Ptolemy,|river running through A&tolia, and falling into 
&c.] He was so respected that Plato, him-jthe Ionian sea. It receives its name trom 
self a mathematician, being asked concerning|Evenus, son of Mars and Sterope, who being 
the building of an altar at Athens, referred|unable to overcome Idas, who had promised 
his inquiries to the mathematician of Alexan-jhim his daughter Marpessa in marriage, if 
dria. ‘The best edition of Euclid’s writings|he surpassed him in running, grew so despe- 
is that of Gregory, fol. Oxon. 1703. Vaijrate, that he threw himself into the river 
Maz. 8, c. 12.—Cic. de Orat. 3, c. 72. which afterwards bore his name. [It was on 

EupaAmipas, a son of Archidamus 4th,|the banks of the Evenus that Hercules slew 
brother to Agis 4th. He succeeded on the|the centaur Nessus. It is now the Fidari.| 
gat throne, after his brother’s death, B.| Ovid. Met. 9, v. 104.—Strab. 7. ; 

. 330. Paus. 3,c. 10.——A son of Archi-| EvEpHiNus, a Pythagorean philosopher, 
damus, king of Sparta, who succeeded B, C,] whom Dionysius condemned to death because 
268. he had alienated the people of Metapontum 

Evpocia, [a Roman empress, wifeto Theo-|from his power. The philosopher begged 
dosius the younger. Her original name wasjleave of the tyrant to go and marry his sister, 
Athenais, and she was the daughter of Leon-|and promised to return in six months. Diony- 
tius an Athenian philosopher ; but on her mar-jsius consented by receiving Eucritus, who 
riage she embraced Christianity, and received|pledged himself to die if Evephenus did not 
the baptismal name of Eudocia. She was alreturn in time. Evephenus returned at the 
female of beauty and talent. She put intojappointed mom€nt, to the astonishment of 
verse several books of the Old Testament,|Dionysius, and delivered his friend Eucritus 
and wrote several paraphrases on some of the|from the death which threatened him. The 
Jewish prophets, but became suspected by|tyrant was so pleased with these two friends, 
her husband of conjugal infidelity, and being|that he pardoned E.vephenus, and begged to 
degraded, was allowed to seek a refuge injshare their friendship and confidence. Po- 
the Holy Land. Hereshe devoted herself to|/yez. 5. 
religious studics, and died at the age of 67. In] Evrres, ason of Peteralans, the only one 
her last illness, she solemnly declared her in-jof his family who did not perish in a battte 
nocence of the charge alleged against her.] _jagainst Electryon. Apollod. 2. 

Eupoxus, {a celebrated astronomer and} EvzercEra, [a people of Upper Asia, 
geometrician. He went to Egypt, and was|whose proper name was Ariaspe. ‘They lay 
introduced to the notice of Nectanebis 2d,/south of the Zarange or Drange. The Greeks 
aud by him to the Egyptian priests. He isjcalled them Euergetz, or devefactors, trans- 
highly celebrated for his skill in astronomy by|lating the Persian ci diay which was 
the ancients, though none of his writings onjadded totheirname. This was given them 
this or any other branch are extant. Theijfrom the succours which they afforded to Cy- 
honour of bringing the celestial sphere, andjrus. “Che modern name of their territory is — 
the regular astronomy from Egypt to Greece,| Dergasfi} Curt.7,¢.3.° 0 ig 
belongs tohim. After his return from Egypt,}. Evercirss, a surname signifying denefac- 
he taught astronomy and philosophy withjtor, given to Philip of Macedonia, and to An- 
great applause at Cyzicus, and afterwards|tigonus Doson, and Ptolemy of Egypt. It was 
removed to Athens, where he opened ajalso commonly given tothe kings of Syria and 
school, and was in such high repute, as to be]Pontus, and we often see among the former 
consulted on subjects of policy as well as sci-jan Alexander Euergetes, and among the lat- 
ence, by ‘deputies from all parts of Greéce.|ter a Mithridates Euergetes. Some of the 
He died, B. C. 352.) Lucan. 10, v. 187.—}Roman emperors also claimed that epithet, 
Diog.—Petron, 88.—A native of Cyzicus,|so expressive of benevolence and humanity. 
who sailed all round the coast of Africa from! EuGan&t, a people of Italy, on the borders 
the Red Sea, and entered the Mediterranean/of the Adriatic, who, upon being expelled by 
by the columns of Hercules. [According to|the Trojans, seized upon a part of the Alps. 

the account of his voyage given by Posido-| Sil. 8, v. 604.—Ziv.1,c. 1. — 
nias, it would appear that he never pretend-|. EuGrntus, an Reeyes of the imperidt title 
, 2M of 
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aitey the death of Valentinian’ the 2d, A. D./quered, chiefly by the treacherous conduct of 
392. his officers. This fatal battle obliged him to 


Evius, [a surname of Bacchus, given him,|djsband the greatest part of his army to se- 
according to the poets, by Jupiter, whom he|cure himself a.retreat, and he fled with only 
was aiding in the contest with the giants. Ju-|700 faithful attendants to Nora, a fortified 
piter was so delighted with ‘his valour, that|place on the confines of Cappadocia, where 
ne called out to him, w vis, well done, O son /} a was soon besieged by the conqueror. He 

[Euxaus, or Choaspes, a river of Persia,|supported the siege for.a year with courage 
flowing near the city of Susa. The kings of/and resolution, but some disadvantageous skir- 
Persia, according to Herodotus, drank of no|mishes so reduced him, that his soldiers, 
other; and wherever they went they werelgrown desperate, and bribed by the offers of 
attended by a number of four wheeled car-jthe enemy, had the infidelity to betray him 
riages, drawn by mules, in which the water|into the hands of Antigonus. “The conqueror, 
of this river, being first boiled, was deposited] from shame or remorse, had not the courage 

-in vessels of silver. Elian relates, thatito visit Eumenes; but when he was asked by 
Xerxes, during his march into Greece, came|his officers, in what manner he wished him to 
toa desert place, and wasexceedingly thirsty :|be kept, he answered, keep him as carefully 
his attendants with his baggage were at some|as you would keep a lion. This severe com- 
distance, and proclamation was made, that|mand was obeyed; but the asperity of Anti- 
whosoever had any of the water of the Cho-|ronus vanished in a few days, and Eumenes, 
aspes, should produce it for the use of theldelivered from the weight of chains, was per- 
king. One person was found who possessed] mitted to enjoy the company of his friends. 
a small quantity, but it was quite putrid.|Even Antigonus hesitated whether he should 
Xerxes, however, drank it, and considered|not restore to his liberty a man with whom he 
the person who supplied it as his friend andjhad lived in the greatest intimacy while both 
benefactor, since he must otherwise havelwere subservient to the command of Alex- 
perished with thirst, ] lander, and these secret emotions of pity and 

Eumaus, aherdsman and steward of Ulys-|humanity were not alittle increased by the _ 
ses, who knew his master at his return homejpetitions of his son Demetrius for the release 
from the Trojan war after 20 years’ absence,jof Eumenes. But the calls of ambition pre- 
and assisted him in removing Penelope’s suit-|vailed ; and when Antigonus recollected what 
ors, He was originally the son of the king of/an active enemy he had in his power, he or- 
Scyros, and upon being carried away by pi-|dered Eumenes to be put to death in the pri- 
rates, he was sold as a slave to Laertes, who}son; (though some imagine he was murdered 
vewarded his fidelity and services. Homer.jwithout the knowledge of his conqueror.) His 
od. 13, v. 403, 1, 14, v. 3, 1, 15, v. 288, 1. 16]/bloody commands were executed B.C, 315; 
and 17. Such was the end of a man who raised himself 

EumE us, a son of Admetus, king of Phe-|to power by merit alone. His skill in public 
re in Thessaly. He went tothe Trojan war,|exercises first recommended him to the notice. 
and had the fleetest horses in the Grecian]of Philip; and under Alexander his attachment 
army. He distinguished himself in the games|and fidelity to the royal person, and particu- 
made in honour of Patroclus.. Homer. Il. 2,\Jarly his military accomplishments, promoted. 
and 286A. man contemporary with Trip-|him to the rank of a general. Even his ene- 
tolemus, of whom he learned the art of agri-|mies revered him; and Antigonus, by whose 
culture. Paws. 7, c..18. One of the Bac-|orders he perished, honoured his remains with 
chiadz, who wrote, among other things, ala splendid funeral, and conveyed his ashes to 
poetical history of Corinth, B. C. 750, of which] his wife and family in Cappadocia. It hasbeen 
a small fragmentis still extant. Paws. 2, c. 1.Jobserved, that Eumenes had such an universal 

EumENES, a Greek officer in the army oflinfluence over the successors of Alexander, 
Alexander, son of a charioteer, He was thelthat none during his life-time dared to as- 
most worthy of all the officers of Alexander}sume. the title of king ; and it does aot a lit- 
to succeed after the death of his master. He/tle reflect to his honour, tc consider that the 
conquered Paphlagonia and Cappadocia, of|wars he carried on were not from private or 

‘ which he obtained: the government, till thejinterested motives, but for the good and wel- 
power and jealousy of Antigonus obliged him/fare of his deceased benefactor’s children. 
to retire. He joined his forces to those of|Plut. &° C. Vepi.in vité.—Diog. 19—Justin. 
Perdiccas, and defeated Craterus and Neop-|13.—Curt. 10.—Arian ——A king of Perga- 
tolemus. Neoptolemus perished by the hands/mus, who succeeded his uncle Philetzrus on. 
of Eumenes. When Craterus had been killed/the throne, B. C. 263. He made war against 
during the war, his remains received an ho-|Antiochus the son of Seleucus, and enlarged. 
nourable funeral from the hand of the con-|his possessions by seizing upon many of the 
queror; and Eumeues, after weeping over|cities of the kings of Syria. He lived in al- 
the ashes of a man who once was his dearest/liance with the Romans, and made war against 
friend, sent his remains to his relations in]Prusias, kingof Bithynia, He wasa great 

Macedonia, Eumenes fought against Anti-}patron of learning, and given much to wine. 

pater and conquered him, and after the death|He died of an excess in drinking, after a reiga 
of Perdiccas, his ally, his arms were directedjof 22 years. He was succeeded by Attalus,. 
suc- 


against Antigonus, by whom he was con-!Strab, 15.-——The second of that name | j 
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ceeded his father Attalus on the throne ofjwith libations of wineand honey. ‘They were 
Asiaand Pergamus. His kingdom wassmall|generally represented with a grim and fright+ 
and poor, but he rendered it powerful andjful aspect, with a black and bloody garment, 
opulent, and his alliance with the Romans didjand serpents wreathing round their head in-. 
not a little contribute to the increase of his|stead of hair.. ‘They held a burning torch in 
dominions after the victories obtained overjone hand, and a whip of- scorpions in the 
Antiochus the Great. He carried his arms|{other, and were always attended by terror, 
against Prusias and Antigonus, and died B. C.jrage, paleness,and death. In hell they were 
159, after a reign of 38 years, leaving the}seated around Pluto’s throne, as the ministers 
kingdom to his son Attalus 2d. He has been|of his vengeance. schyl. in Humen,—So- 
admired for his benevolence and magnanimity ;|/iocl. in Cédipfr. Col, 
and his love of learning greatly enriched the| Euminipia, festivals in honour of the 
famous library of Pergamus,'which had been|EKumenides, called by the Athenians ceuvas 
founded by his predecessors in imitation of|S:as, venerable goddesses. They were cele- 
the Alexandrian collection of the Ptolemies.|brated once every year with sacrifices of 
His brothers were so attached to him, and|pregnant ewes, with offerings of cakes made 
devoted to his interest, that they enlisted|/by the most eminent youths, and libations of 
among his body-guards to show their frater-|honey and wine. At Athens none but free- 
nal fidelity. Strad. 15.—Justin. 31 and 34.—|born citizens were admitted, such as had led 
Poly6.—A celebrated orator of Athens|a life the most virtuous and unsullied. Such 
about the beginning of the fourth century.jonly were accepted by the goddesses who 
Some of his harangues and orations are ex-|punished all sorts of wickedness in a severe 
tant. manner, : 

EvumentA, acity of Phrygia, built by Atta-| Evumonpipa, the priests of Ceres at the 
lus in honour of his brother Eumenes. Alcelebratien otf her festivals of Eleusis. Ali 
city of Thrace,——of Caria. Plin: 5, c. 29.|causes relating to impiety or profanation were 
of Hyrcania. referred to their judgment; and their decisions, 

EumENIDES, a name given tothe Furiesby|though occasionally severe, were considered 
the ancients, They sprang from the drops of|as generally impartial. The Eumolpide were 
blood which flowed Fro the wound which|descended from Eumolpus, a king of Thrace, 

Ceelus received from his son Saturn, Accord-|who was made priest of Ceres by Erechtheus 
ing to others, they were daughters of the|king of Athens. He became so powerful af- 
earth, and conceived from the blood of Saturn.|ter his appointment to the priesthood, that he 
Some make them daughters of Acheron and|maintaineda war against Erechtheus. ‘This 
Night, or Pluto and Proserpine, or Chaos and] war proved fatal to both: Erechtheus and 
Terra, according to Sophocles, or as Epime-|Eumolpus were both killed, and peace was 
nides reports, of Saturn and Euonyme. Ac-jre-established among their descendants, on 
cording to the most received opinions, they|condition that the priesthood should ever re- 
were three in number, Tisiphone, Megara,|main in the family of Eumolpus, and the re- 
and Alecto, to which some add Nemesis.!gal power in the house of Erechtheus. The 
Plutarch mentions only one, called Adrasta,|priesthood continued in the family of Eumol- 
daughter of Jupiter and Necessity. They|pus for 1200 years; and this is still more 
were supposed to be the ministers of the ven-|remarkable, because he who was once ap* 
geance of the gods, and therefore appeared|pointed to. the holy office, was obliged to re- 
stern and inexorable; always employed in|main in perpetual celibacy, Pause. 2, c. 14. 
punishing the guilty upon earth, as wellas| Ewumoxpus, a king of ‘Thrace, son of Nep- 
in the infernal regions. ‘Chey inflicted theirj/tune and Chione.. He was thrown into the 
vengeance upon earth by war's, pestilence,|sea by bis mother, who wished to conceal her 
and dissentions, and by the’ secret stings of/shame from her father. Neptune saved his 
conscience ; and inhell they punished theijlife, and carried him into Ethiopia, where he 
guilty by continual flagellation and torments.|was brought up by Amphitrite, sand after- 
"They were also called Furie, Erinnyes, and|wards by a woman of the country, one of 
Dire ; andthe appellation of Fumenides,which] whose daughters he married, An act of vie~ 
signifies benevolence and compassion, they|lence to his sister-in-law obliged him to leave 
received after they had ceased to prosecute] Ethiopia, and he fled to Thrace with his son 
Orestes, who in gratitude offered them sacri-jIsmarus, where he: married the daughter of 
fices, and erected a temple in honour of their|Tegyrius, the king of his country. ‘This 
divinity. ‘Their worship was almost univer-|connection with the royal family, rendered him 
sal, and people presumed not to mention theirjambitious ; he conspired against his father-in- 
names or fix their eyes upon their temples./law, and fled, when the conspiracy was dis- 
They were honoured with sacrifices and ki a-lcovered, to Attica, where he was initiated in 
tions, and in Achaia they had a temple, which|the mysteries of Ceres of Eleusis, and made 
when entered by any one guilty of crime,|Hierophantes or High Priest. “He was after- 
meer h rendered him furious, and deprived|wards reconciled to Tegyrius, and inherited 
him of the use of his reason. In their sacri-|hiskingdom. He made war against Erech+ 
fices the votaries used branches ofcedar and of{theus, the king of Athens, who had appoint- 
alder, hawthorn, saffron, and juniper, and the|ed him to the office of high priest, and perish- 
victims were generally turtle doves and sheep,led in battle. His — were also ins 
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vested with the priesthood, which remained;once EKuphorbus, and that his sou) recollected 
for about 1200 years in that family. vid. Eu-|many exploits which had been done while it 
molpidx. Apollod. 2, c. 5, &c.—Hygin. fab.|animated that Trojan’s body. As a further 
73.—Diod. 5.—Paus. 2, c. 14, roof of his assertion, he shewed at. first sight 
Evunapivs, [a native of Sardis in Lydia,|the shield of Euphorbus in the temple of Juno. 
He flourished in the fourth century, and was! Ovid. Met. 15, v. 160.—Paus, 2, c. 17.—Ho> 
a kinsman of the sophist Chrysanthus, at|mer. Zl. 16 and 17. — pees Pee 
whose request he wrote the lives of the phi-| Eupnorion, a*Greek poet of Chalcis in 
losophers of his time. The work has been|Eubeea, in the age of Antiochus the Great. 
characterised by Brucker as a mass of extra-|Tiberius took him for his model, for correct 
vagant tales, discovering a feeble understand-| writing, and was so fond of him that he hung 
ing and an imagination prone to superstition.|his pictures in all the public libraries, His fa- 
Besides being a sophist he was an historian,|ther’s narae was Polymnetus. He died in his 
and heels sua physic. He wrotea history of/56th year, B. C. 220. Cicero de Wat. D. 2, c. 

the Czsars from Claudius 2d to'Arcadius anc|64, calls him Oéscurum, 
Honorius, of which only a fragment is remain-|. EuPHRATES, [astoic philosopher who flou- 
ing. The lives of the philosophers was pub-jrished in the 2d century. He was a friend of 
lished with a latin version by Junius, Antv.|the philosopher Apollonius Tyaneus, who in- 


1568, and by Commelinus in 1596. ] troduced him to Vespasian. Pliny gives a~ 
very high character ofhim. When he found 
his strength worn out by disease and old age, 
he voluntarily put a period to his life, by driak- 
ing hemlock, having first, for some unknown 
reason, obtained permission from the Emperor 
Adrian——One of the most considerable and 
best known rivers of Asia. The Euphrates 
rises near Arze, the modern .4rze- Roum, Its 
source is among mountains, which Strabo 
makes to be a part of the most northern 
branch of Taurus. At first it is a very incon- 
siderable stream, and flows to the west, until 


Eunus, aSyrian slave, who inflamed the 
minds of the servile multitude by pretended 
inspiration and enthusiasm. He filleda nut 
with sulphur in his mouth, and by artfully 
conveying fire to it, he breathed out flames to 
the astonishment of the people, who believed 
him to be a god, or something more than hu- 
man. Oppressionand misery compelled 2000 
slaves to join his cause, and he soon saw him- 
self at the head of 50,000 men. With sucha 
force he defeated the Roman armies, till Per- 
penna obliged him to surrender by famine, and 


exposed ona cross the greatest part of hisjencountering the mountains of Cappadocia, 


followers, B. C. 182. Plut. in Sert. 


Evonymos, one of the Lipariisles, 


it turns to the south, and after flowing a short 
distance receives its southern arm, a large ri- 


EvupAror, a son of Antiochus———Thelver coming from the east, and rising in the 
surname of Eufiator was given to many of|southern declivity of the range of Mount 
the Asiatic princes, such as Mithridates, &c.|Ararat. This southern arm of the Euphrates, | 
Strab. 12. is the Arsanias, according to Mannert, and is 

EvpAroria [a town of Pontus, atthe con-|the river D’Anville mentions as the Eu- | 
fluence of the Lycus and Iris. It was begun|phrates which the ten thousand crossed in 
by Mithridates under the name Eupatoria,|their retreat, (4nad. 4, 5,) and of which men- 
and received from Pompey, who finished it, tion is made by Pliny in reference to the cam- 
the title of Magnopolis. Its site appears to|paigns of Corbulo. After this accession of 
correspond with that of themodern 7thenikeh.|waters the Euphrates becomes a large river, 
——aA town in the north-western part of the{and flows in an irregular course towards the 
Tauric Chersonese, on the Sinus Carcinites, jsouth-west, until, reaching the chain of Mount 
It was founded by one of the generals of Mith-|Amanus, its farther progress towards the 
ridates, and is supposed to answer to the mo-|Mediterranean is impeded and it turns off to 
dern Koslof'or Gosleve.| Strab. 12. the south-east, washing the skirts of Syria, 

_ EupelrTHEs, a prince of Ithaca, father tojand dividing Arabia from Mesopotamia. Af- 
Antinous.. In the former part of his lite he|terwards directing its course to the north-east, 
had fled before the vengeance of the Thespro-|it separates Chaldwa and Babylonia from 
tians, whose. territories he had laid waste in|Mesopotamia, tillat length, mixing its waters 
the pursuit of some pirates. During the ab-jwith those ofthe Tigris, with which it previ- 
sence of Ulysses he was oneof the most im- jously communicated by several canals, it emp- 
portuning lovers of Penelope. Homer. Od.|ties itself into the Persian Gulf. The com- 
16. . parative course of the Euphrates may be es- 
- Evupuiss, sgcceeded Androcles on the|timated at about 1400British miles. Accord- 
throne of Messenia, and in his reign the first|ing to Ptolemy, the Euphrates above Baby- 
Messenian war began. He died B. C. 730.|lon, near a town of Mesopotamia called Sip- 
Paus. 4,c. Sand 6. , , phara, divided itself into two branches, one 

Evurxorsus a famous ‘frojan, son of Pan-{running to Babylon andthe other to Seleucia 
fhous, the first who wounded Patroclus, whomjwhere it fell into the Tigris, ‘The latter pro- 
Hector killed. He perished by the hand ofjbably was an artificial one. The Euphrates 
Menelaus, who hung his shield in the templelin its course passed through the city of Baby- 
of Junoat Argos. Pythagoras, the founder ofjlon, and this city was taken by Cyrus by tu 
the doctrine of the metempsychosis, or trans-jing the course of the river. vid. Babylon. 
guigration of souls, oo that he had been|The name Euphrates is the Greek form of 

a 
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the original appellation, which was Phrath, ajhe received the most conspicudus marks of 
term which signifies fruitful or fertilizing. Yhe|royal munificence and friendship. His end 
modern name Frat closely resembles this.| was as deplorable as it was uncommon. Jt is 
The modern name of the Arsanias or southern|said that the dogs of Archelaus met him in 
branch is Morad-siai, or the waters of desire.]||his solitary walks, and tore his body to pieces 
Strab. 11,—Mela, 1, c. 2,1. 8, c. 8.—Plin. 5,|407 years before the christian era, in the 
c. 24.—Virg. G.1, v. 59, 1. 4, v. 560. 78th year of his age. Euripides wrote 75 
Evupurosy¥na. one of the Graces, sister to|tragedies, [according to others, 92,] of which 
Aglaia and Thalia. Paws. 9, c..35. only 19 are extant; the most approved of 
_ Eupia, an island of the Tyrrhene sea,jwhich are his Phenisse, Orestes, Medea, 
near Neapolis. Stat. 3, Sifu. 1, 149, Adromache, Electra, Hippolytus, Iphigenia 
Evpo.is, [an Athenian, who flourished B.|in Aulis, Iphigenia in Tauris, Hercules and 
©. 440. He was one of the writers of the/the Troades. [He does not appear, however, 
old comedy, and remarkable for his severity|to have been very successful in his exhibi- 
in lashing the vices of the age. His come-|tions on the stage, for no more than five of 
dies were, however, principally of a political}his compositions gained the prize. In pri- 
cast, in one of which Alcibiades was'so severe-|vate, however, they were read with great 
ly attacked that he is said to have hired as-|avidity and greatly applauded.j He is pe- 
sassins to throw him intothe sea. The plot,|culiarly happy in expressing the passions af 
however, did not succeed ; for Eupolis wrote/love, especially the more tender and’animated. 
several comedies after the period assigned/To pathos he has added sublimity, andthe 
to this fact.]  Horat. 1, Sat. 4, 1. 2. Sat.Jmost common expressions have received a 
10.—Cic. ad Attic, 6, ep. 1.—- Elian. perfect polish from his pen. In his person, as 
EvuRIANASSA, a town near Chios. in.|it is reported, he was noble and majestic, and 
gate oti ; his deportment was always grave and serious, 
Evuripipits, a celebrated tragic poet, born|He was slow in composing, and laboured with 
at Salamis the day on which the army of Xer-|difficulty ; from which circumstance a foolish 
xes was defeated by the Greeks. [In memo-jand malevolent poet once observed, that he 
‘ry of this victory, fought in the narrow chan-|had written 100 verses in three days, while 
nel of Euripus, which divides Salamis from] Euripides had written only three. Z7we, says 
the continent, he received the name of Eu-| Euripides, duc there is this difference between 
ripides.] He studied eloquence under Pro-|your poetry and mine 3; yours will expire in 
dicus, ethics under Socrates, and philosophy] three days, but mine shall live for ages to come. 
under Anaxagoras. He applied himself to] Furipides was such an enemy to the fair sex, 
dramatical composition ; and his writings be-|that some have called him “icoyuvns, woman 
came so much the admiration of his coun-|Aater, and perhaps from this aversion arise 
trymen, that the unfortunate Greeks, who|the impure and diabolical machinations which 
had accompanied Nicias in his expedition|appear in his female characters ; an observa- 
against Syracuse, were freed from slavery|tion, however, which he, refuted by saying he 
only by repeating some verses from thejhad faithfully copied nature. In spite of all 
a of Euripides. The poet often retired|his antipathy he was married twice, but his 
rom the society of mankind, and confined|connections were so injudicious,. that he was 
himself in a solitary cave near Salamis, where|compelled to divorce both his wives. [The 
he wrote and finished his most excellent tra-|best edition of umpides is that recently pub- 
gedies. The talents of Sophocles were look- |lished at Glasgow, in 9 vols. 8ve. containing 
ed upon by Euripides with jealousy, and the|select annotations from ail preceding edi- 
great enmity which always reigned between|tors.] Diod. 13—Val. Max. 3,¢. 7— 
‘the two poets, gave an opportunity to the|Cic. Jn. 1, c. 50. Or. 3, c. 7.—Arcad. 1, 4. 
comic muse of Aristophanes to ridicule them| Offic. 3; Finib. 2, Tusc. 1, and 4, &c. 
‘both on the stage with success and humour.| J.ur1pus, [a narrow strait, dividing Eubea 
During the representation of one of the tra-/from the mainland of Greece. ‘The currents 
gedies of Euripides, the audience, displeased] were so strong in this place, that the sea was 
with some lines in the composition, desired|said by some of the ancient writers to ebb and _ 
the writer to strike them off. Euripides heard|fiow seven times a day ; and Aristotle, as the 
the reproof with indignation; he advanced|story goes, drowned himself here out of cha- 
forward on the stage, and told the spectators|grin for not being able to account for so un- 
that he came there to instruct them, and not|usual a motion. From this rapid motion of 
to receive instruction. Another piece, inlits waters is derived its ancient name, (ev dene 
which he called riches the sumnzum bontum)|et prt jacio.) Livy’s account of this strait 
and the admiration of gods and men, gavelappears the most rational.—* A more danger- 
equal dissatisfaction ; but the poet desired the/ous station tor a fleet can hardly be found ; 
audience to listen with silent attention, for the|for besides that the winds rush down sud- 
conclusion of the whole would show them the/denly and with great fury from the high 
punishment which attended the lovers of opu-|mountains on each side, the strait itself of 
dence. The ridicule and envy to which he|the Euripus does not ebb and flow seven times 
was continually exposed, obliged him at lastja day at stated hours, as report says; but the 
to remove from Athens. He retired to the|current changing irregularly, like the wind, 
court of Archelaus king of Masedonia, wher'from one point to 1 a is hurried along 
. 77. 
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lke a torrent tumbling from a steep moun-jcarried her off for their king; and as their 
tain; so that, night or day, ships can never|ship bore as an image a white bull, and this 
lie quiet.” (Liv. 28, 6.). The. strait is now|king of Crete had assumed the name of Ju- 
called by a corruption of the ancient name,|piter, it was hence fabled that the god had 
the gulf of Vegrofiont,| Liv. 28, c. 6.—/Me-|transformed himself into a bull, m order to 
la, 2, c. 7—Plin. 2, ©. 95.—Strab. 9. carry off the princess, ‘The Cretans are said 

Europa, [one of the three main divisions of|to have worshipped her after death as a di- 
the ancient world. With the northern parts ofjvinity.] Ovid. Met. 2, fab. 13.—Mosch. Idyl. 
this the ancients were very slightly acquaint-|—Afollod. 2, c. 5, 1.3, c. 1——A part of 
ed, viz. what are now Prussia, Sweden, Den-\Thrace, near mount Hemus. Justin. 7, 
mark, Norway; and Russia. They appliedic. 1. 
to this part the general name of Scandinavia,| Euroras, a son of Lelex, father to Sparta, 


and thought it consisted of a number of isl-|who married Lacedemon,. He was one of — 


ands. From the Portuguese cape, denomi-|the first kings of Laconia, and gave his name 
nated by mariners the rock of Lisbon, to the}to the river which flows near Sparta. Ajol- 
Uralian mountains, the length of modern Eu-{dod. 3, c. 16.—Paus.3, c.1.——A river of La- 
rope may be reckoned at about 3,300 British|conia, flowing by Sparta. It was called, by 
miles, and from cape Word, in Danish Lap-|way of eminence, Basilipotamos, the king of 
_land, to cape Matasian, the southern extremi-|rivers, and worshipped by the Spartans as a 


ty of the Morea, it may be about 2,350.] It}powerful god. Laurels, reeds, myrtles, and — 


is bounded on the east by the Adgean sea, Hel-jolives grew on its banks in great abundance. 
- lespont, Euxine, Palus Mezotis, and the Ta-|[1t is now the Vasilifotamo.] Strab. 8— 
nais in anorthern direction. The Mediter-| Paus. 3, c. 1—Liv. 35, c. 29.—Virg. Ecl. 6, 


ranean divides it from Africa onthe south,}v. 82.—Ptol. 4.——-A river in Thessaly, near — 


and on the west and north it is washed by the}mount Olympus, called also Titaresus, It 
Atlantic and Northern Oceans. Itis supposed|joined the Peneus, but was not supposed to 
to receive its name from Europa, who was|incorporate with it. Strab, 6.—Plin. 4, c. 8. 
eatried there by Jupiter, [Bochart believes) Eurus, a wind blowing from the [east- 
that this part of the world was so called from]south-east] parts of the world. The Latins 
the whiteness of its inhabitants. M.Gebelin,|called it Vulturnus. Ovid. Trist. 1, el. 2. 
however, derives the name from the word] Met. 11, &c. 

Wrab, signifying Occidental, and expressing] EuryA1.us,a Trojan whocame with Aine- 


its situation with regard to Asia.] /Mela, 2,/as into Italy, and rendered himself famous for * 


c.1—Plin. 3, c. 1, &c.—Lucan. 3, v. 276.—|his immortal friendship with Nisus, vid. Ni- 
_. Virg. Zin. 7, v.222——A daughter of Age-|sus. Virg, Ain. 9, v. 179.——A pleasant 
nor king of Phcenicia. and Telephassa. Shejplace of Sicily, near Syracuse. Liv.25,c. 25. 


was so beautiful that Jupiter became enamour-|_ EurysrXpgs, a Spartan general of the — 


ed of her, and the better to seduce her he as-}Grecian fleet at the battles of Artemisium 


sumed the’shape of a bull, and mingled with|and Salamis against Xerxes. He has been — 


the herds of Agenor, while Europa, with her/charged with want of courage, and with am- 
female attendants, were gathering flowers in|bition. He offered to strike Themistocles 
the meadows, Europa caressed the beautiful] when he wished to speak about the manner 
animal, and at last bad the courage tosit upon|of attacking the Persians, upon which the 
his back. The god took advantage of her|Athenian said, strike me, but hear me. Fie- 
situation, and with precipitate steps retired|rodot. 8, c. 2, 74, &c.—Plut. in Them-—=C, 
towards the shore, and crossed the sea with|Vep. in Them, , , 
Europa on his back, and arrived safe in Crete.|. EvurycLia, a beautiful daughter of Ops of 
Here he assumed his original shape, and de-|Ithaca. Laertesbought her for 20 oxen, and 
clared his love. The nymph consented,|gave her his son Ulysses to nurse, and treat- 
though she had once made vows of perpetual/ed her with much tenderness and attentian. 
celibacy, and she became the mother of Mi-| Homer, Od. 19. ¥ 

nos, Sarpedon, and Rhadamanthus, After] EvurycLes, an orator of Syracuse who pro- 
this distinguished amour with Jupiter, she}posed to. put Nicias and Demosthenes to 


married Asterius. king of Crete. This mo-|death, and to confine to hard labour all the — 


narch, seeing himself without children by Eu-|Athenian soldiers in the quarries. Plut. 
ropa, adopted the fruit of her amours with} EurypAmas, a wrestler of Cyrene, who, 
Jupiter, and always esteemed Minos, Sarpe-|in a combat, had his teeth dashed to pieces 
don, and Rhadamanthus as his own children.}by his antagonist, which he swallowed with- 
Some suppose that Europa lived about 1552]out showing any signs of pain, or discontinu- 
years before the christian era. [Some have|ing the fight. tan. V. H.10,c.19% © _ 
explained the story of Europa, by alleging URYDICE, the wife of Amyntas, king of 
that a captain ef Crete, named Taurus, car-}|Macedonia. She had by her husband, Alex- 
ried off that princess after he had taken thejander, Perdiccas, and Philip, and one daugh> 
city of Tyre from Agenor; but others, with|ter called Euryone. A criminal patel 
greater probability, assert that some mer-{her daughter’s husband, to whom she offe 
chants of Crete having arrived upon the coast|her hand and the kingdom, made her ¢ 

af Pheenicia, and scen the young Europa, were|against Amyntas, who must have fallena vie~ 


so much strack ge se beauty, that they/tim to her infidelity had not Euryone disco: — 
wv! LAS 


, 


) vered it. Amyntas forgave her. Alexanderjknew not to what family the right of seniori- 
ascended the throne after his father’s death,{ty and succession belonged, permitted two 
_ and perished by the ambition of his mother.|kings to sit on the throne, one of each family. 
. Perdiccas, who succeeded him, shared his fate;} The descendants of EKurysthenes were called. 
‘but Philip, who was the next in succession,| Aurysthenide ; and those of Procles, Procli- 
) secured himself against all attempts from his|de.. [t was. inconsistent with the laws of 
mother, and ascended the throne with peace|Sparta for two kings of the same family to 
and universal satisfaction. Eurydice fled to/ascend the throne together, yet that law was 
Iphicrates the Athenian general for protec-jsometimes violated by oppression and tyran- 
tion. The maoner of her death is unknown./ny. Eurysthenes had a son called Agis who 
C. Nef. in Iphic. 5. A daughter of|succeeded him. His descendants were called 
Amyntas, who married her uncle Arideus,| 4gide. There sat.on the throne of Sparta 
the illegitimate son of Philip. After the}3! kings of the family of Eurysthenes, and 
death of Alexander the Great, Aridzus as-jonly 24 of the Proclide.. The former were 
cended the throne of Macedonia, but helthe more illustrious. Herodot, 4, c. 147, |. 6, 
was totally governed by the intrigues ofjc. 52.—Paus. 8, c. i—C. Wep. in Ages. 
his wife, who called back Cassander, and} .EurysTHenipa#.. vid. Erysthenes. 
joined her forces with his to march against} EurysrHeus, a king of Argos and Myce- 
olyperchon and Olympias.. Eurydice was|nz, son of Sthenelus and Nicippe the daugh- 
forsaken by her troops, Arideus was pierc-|ter of Pelops. Juno hastened his birth ‘by 
ed through with arrows by order of Olym-|two months, ‘that he might come into the 
pias, who commanded Eurydice to destroy| world before Hercules the son of, Alcmena, 
herself either by poison, the sword, or thejas the younger of the two was doomeckby or- 
halter. She chose the latter. The wifelder of Jupiter to be subservient to the will of 
of the poet Orpheus. As she fled before/the other. [vid. Alcmena.] This natural 
Aristeus, who wished to offer her violence,|right was cruelly exercised by Eurystheus, 
she was bit by a serpent in the grass, and|who was jealous of the fame of Hercules, and 
died of the wound. Diphine was so discon-| who, to destroy so powerful a relation, im- 
solate that he ventured to go to hell, where,|posed upon him the most dangerous and un- 
by the melody of his lyre, he obtained from|common enterprises well known by the name 
Pluto the restoration of his wife to life, pro-|of the twelve labours of Hercules. The suc- 
vided he did not look behind before he came|cess of Hercules in atchieving those perilous 
ul earth. He violated the conditions, as|labours alarmed Eurystheus in a greater de- 
his eagerness to sec his wife rendered him for-|gree, and he furnished himself with a brazen 
getful. He looked behind, and Eurydice was) vessel, where he might secure himsélfva safe 
for ever taken from him. [vid. Orpheus.]|retreat in case of danger. After the death 
Virg. G. 4, vy. 457, &c.—Paus. 9, c. 30.—|of Hercules, Eurystheus renewed his cruelties 
Ovid. Met, 10, v. 30, &c. against his children, and made war against 
Evurym£&pon, [a river of Pamphylia injCeyx king of Trachinia because he had. given 
Asia Minor, rising in the chain of Mount Tau-|them support, and treated them with hospi- 
rus, and after passing the city of Aspendus,|tality. He was killed in the prosecution of 
falling into the Mediterranean below that|this war by Hyllus the son of Hercules. His 
lace. It is now the Zacuth.] Near it the/head was sent to Alcmena the mother of Her-. 
ersians were defeated bythe Athenians un-|cules, who mindful of the cruelties which her 
der Cimon, B.C. 470. Liv. 33, c. 41, 1. 37,|son had suffered, insulted it and tore out the 
c. 23. eyes with the most inveterate fury. Eurys- 
Evrynomvs, one of the deities of hell.|theus was succeeded on the throne of Argos 
Paus, 10, c. 28. by Atreus his nephew. Hygin. fab. 30 and 
[Evurypuon, a Cnidian physician, a con-|32.—Apollod. 2, c. 4, &c.—Paus. ', c. 33, 1. 
temporary of Hippocrates, but probably old-|., c. 6.— Ovid. Met. 9, fab. 6 —Virg. in. 8, 
er in years since he is deemed the author of/v. 292. Ds; 
the Cnidian aphorisms which are quoted by} Euryruion and Eurytion, a centaur. 
Hippocrates. These two physicians are said] whose insolence to Hippodamia was the cause 
by Soranus to have met in consultation in the/of a quarrel between the Lapithe and Cen- 
presence of king Perdiccas. ] taurs, at the nuptials of Pirithous. Ovid. DZet. 
Evurypon, a king of Sparta, son of Sous.|12,—Paus. 5, c. 10.—Hesiod. Theog. . 
His reign was so glorious, that his descend-| Eurytis, (idos) a patronymic of Tole 
ants were called Euryfontide. Paus. 3, c. 7.\daughter of Eurytus. Ovid. Met. 9, fab. 11. 
EvuRYsTHENEs, a son of Aristodemus, who} Eur¥rus, aking of Gchatia, father to lole. 
lived in Bey dissention with his twin|He offered his daughter to him who shot a 
brother Procles, while they both sat on the|bow better than himself. Hercules conquer-. 
Spartan throne. {twas unknown which offed him, and put him to death because he re- 
the two was born first, the mother, who wish-|fused him his daughter as the prize of his 
ed to see bothhersons raised on the throne,|victory. 4fodlod,2,c.4and7. ; 
refused to declare it, and they were both ap-| Eusrs1a, an empress, wife to Constantius, 
pointed kings of Sparta by order of the ora-|&c. She died A. D. 360, highly and desery- 
cle of Delphi, B. C. 1102.” After the death of|edly lamented. oF i, 
the two brothers, the Lacedemonians, who Engen ts Oman PeMEBY Ip WORD 
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at Casarea in Palestine of which he was af-} Eurropius, [a Latin Historian of the 4th 
terwards bishop. Afterhaving been ordained|century. He bore arms under Julian in his 
presbyter, he set up a school in his native/expedition against the Parthians, and is 
city, and formed an intimate acquaintancejthought to have risen to Senatorian rank. 
with Pamphylus.a learned presbyter, who is]He wrote several works, of which the only 
supposed to have afforded him much aid in/one remaining is an abridgment of’ the Ro- 
his studies, Afterthe martyrdom of bis friend,}/man History in ten books, from the founding 
he removed to Fyre and thence to Egypt,{of the city to the reign of the emperor Vale- 
where he himself was imprisoned. On hisjus. The best edition-is that of Tzscuchke, 
return from Egypt he succeeded Agapius in} Lips. 1797, 8vo. ‘An eunuch and minister 
the see of Cesarea. At the famous councillof the Emperor Arcadius, who rose by base 
of Nice in 325, he was placed by command of|and infamous practices from the vilest condi-_ 
Constantine on the right hand of the throne,|tion to the highest pitch of optlence and pow- 
and opened the meeting by a panegyrical ad-jer.. He was probably a native of Asia, was 
dress.| He was concerned in the theological}made chamberlain to the emperor in the year 
disputes of Arius and Athanasius,’ and distin-!395, and after the fall of Ruffinus, succeeded 
guished himself by his writings, which con-|that minister in the confidence of his master, 
sisted of an ecclesiastical history, the life ofjand rose to unlimited authority. He even 
Constantine, Chronicon, [of which only a La-|was created consul, a disgrace to Rome never 
tin version by Jerome has been preserved,!/before equalled. An insult offered to theem- 
Evangelical preparations, and other numerous/press was the cause of his overthrow ; and he 
treatises, most of which are now lost. The/was sent into perpetual exile to Cyprus. He 
best edition of his Przparatio and Demonstra-| was soon afterwards, however, brought back 
tio Evangelica, is by Vigerus, 2 vols. folio;}on another charge ; and after being condemn- 
Rothomagi, 1628 ; and of his ecclesiastical his-|ed,; was beheaded in the year 399. ] 
tory by Reading, folio Cantab. 1720, Evxinus Pontus, [or Black Sea, an in- 

Eustarutivs, [archbishop of Thessalonica,|land sea, situate partly in Europe and partly 
flourished in the 12th century under the em-]in Asia, and lying to the north of Asia Minor. 
perors Manuel, Alexius, and Andronicus|It was originally denominated A£eves or imhos- 
Comnenus. He is celebrated for his great|/itable, on account of the barbarity of the in- 
learningas a grammarian and critic, and_is| habitants of its coasts; but when they became 
especially known as a commentator on Ho-|civilized by their intercourse with the Greeks, 
mer, and Dionysius the geographer. His an-|who traded thithér, and Grecian colonies. 
notations on the former are copious, andj} were planted among them, it changed its name 
abound with historical and philological des-|to Evgeves or hospitable. The modern, name 
criptions.} The best edition of this veryjof this seais derived by some from its black 
valuable author, is that published at Basil, 3}rocks, by others from its dangerous naviga- 
vols. folio, 1560. It is to be lamented the de-}tion ; while a third class deduce it from the © 
sign of Alexander Politus, begun at Florence}dark thick fogs with which its surface is fre- 
in 1735, and published in the first five books|quently covered. The Euxine is 932 miles 
of the liad, is not executed, as a Latin trans-|from east to west, and on an average, 320 
lation of these excellent commentaries jis}broad, containing about 300,000 square miles, 
among the desiderata of the present day.|The chief rivers that fall into it, are the Is-~ 
(The commentaries on Dionysius were first/ter, the Tyras, and the Borysthenes. Some 
printed by Robert Stephens in 1547. They|geographers make the Palus Mzotis a part 
are usually appended to the work ofthe geo-jof the Euxine; more commonly, however, it 
grapher. ] A. man who wrote a foolish ro-|is considered as.a distinct sea.] Ovid. Trist. 3, 
mance in Greek, entitled de Ismenie and Is-jel. 13, 1. 4, el. 4, v.54.—Strab. 2, &c,— Mela, 
menes amoribus, edited by Gaulminus, 8vo.}1, c. 1.—Plin. 3.— Herodot. 4, c. 85. : 
Paris, 1617. ExaGonus, the ambassador of a nation in 

_EurTerPE, one of the Muses, daughter to/Cyprus who came to Rome, and talked so 
Jupiter and Mnemosyne. [The name is de-|much of the power of herbs, serpents, &c. . 
rived from ¢v S5ene, und reg7@ delecto.] Shejthat the consuls ordered him to be thrown 
presided over music, and was looked upon asjinto a vessel full of serpents. These venom- 
the inventress of the flute and of all wind-in-|ous creatures, so far from hurting him, ca- . 
struments. She is represented as crowned|ressed him, and harmlessly licked him with 
with flowers, and holding a flute in her hands.|their tongues. din. 28, c. 3. Ty 
Some mythologists attributed to her the in-| [Exampaus, a fountain, which, according 
vention of.tragedy, more commonly Ppa to Herodotus, flows into the Hypanis, where 
to be the production of Melpomene. vid MMu-jthis river is four days’ journey from. the sea, 
en. and renders its waters bitter, which before 
Euruycrires, a sculptor of Sicyon, son of}were sweet. Herodotus places this fountain 
Lysippus.. He was peculiarly happy in the)in the country of the ploughing Scythians, 
proportions of his statues. ‘Chose of Hercu-|and of the Alazones, it takes, he adds, the 
Jes and Alexander were in general esteem,|name of the place where it springs, which in 
and particularly that of Medea, which was|the Scythian tongue, is Exampus, corres- 
carried on a chariot by four horses. Pin. 34,{ponding in Greek, to iceas ode: or the sacred’ 
c. 8. ‘ ways. Herod, 4,.c, 52.) , ae cm 
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FABARIA, festivals at Rome [on the Ca-|been caught in adultery ——Q. Maximus, a 
lends of June,] in honour of Carna wife of Ja-jcelebrated Roman, first surnamed Verriuco- 
nus, when beans (fade, ) [being then first|sws froma wart on his lip, and Agnicuda, from 
ripe,] were presented as an oblation. {his inoffensive manners. From a dull and 

Fabris, now Farfa, a river of Italy, injunpromising childhood, he burst into deeds 
the territories of the Sabines, called alsolof valour and heroism, and was gradually 
Parfarus. Ovid. Met. 14, v. $34—Virg. En raised by merit to the highest offices of the 
& v.75. state. In his first consulship, he obtained a 

Fxsia LEx, de ambitu, was to circum-|victory over Liguria, and the fatal battle of 
scribe the number of Sectatores or attendants| fbrasymenus, occasioned his election to the 
which were allowed to candidates in canvass-|dictatorship. In this important office he be- 
ing for some high office. It was proposed,|gan to oppose Annibal, not by fighting him in 
but did not pass. [The Sectatores whojthe open field like his predecessors, but he 
always attended candidates, were distinguish-|continually harassed his army by counter- 
ed from the Sa/utatores, who only waited on|marches and ambuscades, for which he re- 
them at their houses in the morning, and then|ceived the surname of Cunctator or delayer. 
went away; and from the Deductores, who|Such operations for the commander of the 
went down with them to the Forum, and|Roman armies gave offence to some, and Fa- 
Campus Martius——There was another|bius was even accused of cowardice. He, 
law of the same name, enacted against kid-|however, still pursued the same ‘measures 
napping, or stealing away and retaining free-[Which prudence and reflection seemed to dic- 
menor slaves. The punishment of this of-jtate as most salutary to Rome, and he pa- 
fence, at first was a fine, but afterwards to bejtiently bore to see his master of horse raised 
sent to the mines ; and for buying or selling alto share the dictatorial dignity with himself, 
free-born citizen, death.] by means of his enemies at home. When 

Fasi, a noble and powerful family atjhe had laid down his office of dictator, his 
Rome, who derived their name from fuda, «|successors for a while followed his plan 5 but 
bean, because some of their ancestors culti-|the rashness of Varro, and his contempt for 
vated this pulse. They were said to be des-|‘he operations of Fabius, occasioned the fatal 
cended from Fabius, a supposed son of Her-|battle of Cannz. Tarentum was obliged to 
cules by an Italian nymph; and they were|surrender to his arms after the battle of Can- 
once so numerous that they took upon them-|)@, and on that occasion the Carthaginian 
selves to wage war with the Veientes. ‘Chey |-nemy observed that Fabius was the Annibal 
came to a general engagement near the Cre-jof Rome. When he had made an agreement 
mera, in which all the family, consisting of|with Annibal for the ransom of the captives, 
306 men, were totally slain, B. C. 477. There} hich was totally disapproved by the Roman 
only remained one, whose tender age detain-|senate, he sold all his estates to pay the money, 
ed him at Rome, and from him arose the no-|"ather than’ forfeit his word to the enemy. 
ble Fabii in the following ages. ‘The family| Phe bold proposal of young Scipio to go and 
was divided into six different branches, the| ‘arry the war from Italy to Africa, was re- 
Ambusti, the Maximi, the Vidulani, the Bute-|jected by Fabius as chimerical and danger- 
ones, the Dorsones, and the Pictores, thcjous. He did not, however, live tosee the suc- 
three first of which are frequently mentioned|cess of the Roman arms under Scipio, and 
in Roman history, but the others seldom. Di-|che conquest of Carthage by measures which 
onys. 9, c. 5.—Liv.2,c. 46, &c—Hlor. 1. c.|he treated with contempt and heard with in- 
2.—Ovid. Trist. 2, v. 235.—Virg. ZEn. 6, v.\dignation. He died in the 100th year of his 
845. age, after he had been five times consul, and 

Fasrus, Maximis Rullianus, was the first/twice honoured with a triumph. The Ro- 
of the Fabji who obtained the surname of/mans were so sensible of his great merit and: 
Maximus, for lessening the power of the/services, that the expenses of his funeral were 
populace at elections. He was master of defrayed from the public treasury. Plut. in 
horse, and his victories over the Samnites in|vitd.— For. 2, c. 6. —Liv.— Polyb.——Ilis son 
that capacity, nearly cost him his life, because|bore the same name, and shewed himself 
he engaged the enemy without the command/worthy of his noble father’s virtues. During 
of the dictator. He was five times consul,jhis consulship he received a visit from his 
twice dictator, and once censor. He triumph-|father on horseback in the camp: the son or- 
ed over seven different nations in the neigh-/dered the father to dismount, and the old man 
bourhood of Rome, and’ rendered himself il-|cheertully obeyed, embracing his son and say- 
lustrious by his patriotism. Rusticus, anjing, I wished to know whether you knew 
historian in the age of Claudius and Nero.|whatit was to be consul. He died before his 
He was intimate with Seneca, and the enco-|father, and the Cunctator, with the modera- 
miutss which Tacitus passes upon his style,|tion of a philosopher, delivered a funeral ora- 
makes us regret the loss of his composi-|tion over the dead body of his son. Put. in 
tions ——Marcellinus, a historian in the se-}/adio——Pictor, the first Roman who wrote 
cond century——A Roman lawyer, whomian historical account of his country, from the 
Fforat, 1, Sat. 2, v. ridicules as havinglage of Romulus to the year of Rome 536. 
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He flourished B. C. 225. ‘The work which|made ita place of arms. The Goths, when 
is now extant, and which is attributed to him,|they entered Italy under the consulate of Sti- 
is a spurious composition.——A_ loquacious] lico and Aurelian, A. D. 400, were defeated 
person mentioned by Horat. 1, Sat. 1, v.14.Jin its vicinity.) Cic. Mur. 24.—Iial. 3, y. 
——~A Roman consul, surnamed Ambustus,|478.—Sallust. Cat. 27. RAS i 
because he was struck with lightning ——Fa-| Fatcipia Lex, enacted by the tribune 
bricianus, a Roman, assassinated by his wite|Falcidius, A. U.C. 713, [that the testator 
Fabia, that she might more freely enjoy the}should leave at least the fourth part of his for- 
company of a favourite youth. His son was|tune to the person whom he named his heir. } 
saved from his mother’s; cruelties, and when} FaLERia, a town of Picenum, now Falle- 
he became of age, he avenged his father’s|rona, of which the inhabitants were called 
death by murdering his mother and her adul-|Falerienses.. Pin. 3, ¢. 13. 
terer. The senate took cognisance of the} FaLertul, (or ium) now Falari, a town of 
’ action, and patronized the parricide. Put.|Etruria, of which the inhabitants are called 
in Parall——-A Roman surnamed Allobro-|Falisci. The Romans borrowed some of their 
gicus, from his victory over the Allobroges,|laws from Falerii. ‘The place was famous for 
&c. Flor. 2,c. 17, its pastures, and for a peculiar sort of sausage. 
Fasricius, a Latin writer in the reign of}vid. Falisci. Martial. 4, ep. 46—Liv. 10, c. 
Nero, who employed his pen in satirizing and|12.and16.— Ovid. Hast. 1, v. 84.—Pont. 4, el. 
defaming the senators. His works were burnt]8, v. 41—Cato R. R. 4 and 14.—Servius in 
by order of Nero. Caius Luscinus,,a cele-] Virg. Ain. 7, v. 695.—FPlin. 3, c. 5. 
brated Roman, who, in his first consulship ob-} FALERNuS, a fertile plain of Campania, 
tained several victories over the Samnites and|famous for its wine, which the Roman poets 
Lucanians, and was honoured with atriumph.jhave greatly celebrated. [The Falernian 
"The riches which were acquired in those bat-|vineyards were about Cales, near Teanum.] 
tles were immense ; the soldiers were liberal-| Liv. 22, c. 14.—Martial. 12, ep. 57.— Virg. G. 
ly rewarded by the consul, and the treasury}2, v. 96.—Horat. 1, od. 20, v. 10. 2 Sat. 4, v. 
was enriched with 400 talents. Two years|15.—Strab. 5.—Flor. 1, c. 15. 
after, Fabricius went as ambassador to Pyr-} Fa.isci,a people of Etruria. When they 
rhus, and refused with contempt the presents,}were besieged by Camillus, a schoolmaster 
and heard with indignation the offers which] went out of the gates of the city with his pu- 
might have corrupted the fidelity of a less Be and betrayed them into the hands of the 
virtuous citizen. Pyrrhus had occasion to}Roman enemy, that by such a possession he 
admire the magnanimity of Fabricius; but his}might easily oblige the place to surrender, 
astonishment was more powerfully awakened|Camillus heard the proposal with indignation, 
when he opposed him in the field of battle,Jand ordered the man to be stripped naked 
and when he saw him make a discovery of/and whipped back to the town by those whom 
the perfidious offer of his physician, whojhis perfidy wished to betray. ‘This instance 
pledged himself to the Roman general for ajof generosity operated upon the people so 
sum of money to poison his royal master. To}powerfully that they surrendered to the Ro- 
this greatness af soul were added the most}mans. Plut. in Camil. 
consummate knowledge of military affairs, FaLiscus Grarius. vid. Gratius. . 
and the greatest simplicity of manners. Fa-| FAma, (fame) was worshipped by the an- 
bricius never used rich plate at his table: a]cients as a powerful goddess, and generally re- 
small salt-cellar, whose feet were of horn, was}presented blowing a trumpet, &c. Syat. 5, 
the only silver vessel which appeared in his} Z#e. 427. 
house. This contempt of luxury and useless}, Fannia Lex, de Sumptibus, {enacted A. 
ornaments Fabricius wished to inspire among|U. 588. It limited the expenses of one day 
the people; and during his censorship he ba-|at festivals to 100 asses, whence the law is 
nished from the senate Cornelius Rufinus,}called by Lucilius, Centussis ; on ten other 
who had been twice consul and dictator, be-|days every month, to 30, and on all other 
cause he kept in his house more than tenjdays to 10 asses: also that no other fowl 
pounds weight of silver plate. Such were the|should be served up, except one hen, and that 
manners of the conqueror of Pyrrhus, whojnot fattened for the purpose. ] P 
observed, that he wished rather to command} Fanwir, two orators of whom Cicero 
those that had money than possess it himself.|speaks in Braz, 
He lived and died in the greatest poverty. His} Fannivs, an inferior poet ridiculed by Ho- 
body was buried at the public charge, and the}race because his poems and picture were con- 
Roman people were obliged to give a dowry|Secrated in the library of Apollo,’ on mount 
to his two daughters, when they had arrived|Palatine at Rome, ag it was then usual for 
to marriageable years. Val. Max. 2, c. 9, 1.jsuch as possessed merit. Horat. 1, Sat. 4, v. 
4,c.4,—Flor. 1, c. 18—Cic. 3, de Offic—|21.——Caius, an author in Trajan’s reign, 
Plut, in Pyrrh.—Virg. An. 6, v. 844. ——A|Whose history of the cruelties of Nero is 
bridge at Rome, built by the consul Fabricius/greatly regretted. ‘yale 
over the Tiber. Horat. 2. Ser. 3, v. 36. FARFARuS, [now the Far/a, a river in the 
Fasta, [now Fiesoli, a town of Italy, injcountry of the Sabines, falling into the paper 
Etruria, north-east of Etruria, whence it is|above Capena. It is called also the Farba 
said the Augurs passed toRome. Catilinelris.] Ovid. Met. 14, v. 330. 
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FAvuNA, a deity among the Romans, daugh-|then purified ( februazi) from the sins of the 
ter of Picus, and originally called Marica,;whole year.] wah 
Her marriage with Faunus procured her the} FrctaLEes, a number of priests at Rome, 
name of Fauna, and her knowledge of futu-jemployed in declaring war and making peace. 
rity that of Fatua and Fatidica. Itis said)When the Romans thought themselves in- 
that she never saw a man after her marriage|jured, one of the sacerdotal body was em- 
with Faunus, and that her uncommon chastity powered to demand redress, and after the al- 
occasioned her being ranked among the gods|lowance of 38 days to consider the matter, 
after death. She isthe same, according to|war was declared if submissions were not 
some, as Bona Mater. Some mythologists|made, and the Fecialis hurled a bloody spear 
accuse her of drunkenness, and say that she|into the territories of the enemy in proof of 
expired under the blows of her husband, for|intended hostilities. [Afterwards, when the 
an immoderate use of wine. Virg. Ain. 7, v..empire was enlarged and wars were carried 
47, &e.—Varro.—Justin. 43, c. 1. on with distant nations, this ceremony was 

Fauna lia, festivals at Rome in honour of/performed in a certain field near. the city, 
Faunus. which was called ger hostilis. ‘Thus, Au- 

Faunl, certain deities of the country, re-/gustus declared war, professedly against Cleo- 
presented as having the legs, feet, and ears of|patra, but in reality against Antony. So also 
goats, and the rest of the body human. They|Marcus Antoninus, before he set out to war 
were called satyrs by the Greeks. The pea-jagainst the Scythians, shot a bloody spear from 
sants offered them a lamb ora kid with great|the temple of Bellona into the ager hostilis.] 
solemnity. Virg. G.1, v. 10—Ovid. Met.6,) Frurx, M. Antonius, a freed man. of 
v. 392, Claudius Cesar, made governor of Judza, 

Faunus, ason of Picus, who is said to have Samaria, and Palestine. He is called by Sue- 
reigned in Italy about 1300 years B. C. His/tonius the husband of three queens, as he mar- 
bravery as well as wisdom have given rise to ried the two Drusilla, one grand-daughter of 
the tradition that he was son of Mars. He|Antony and Cleopatra, and the other a Jew- 
raised a temple in honour of the god Pan, Call-|ish princess, sister of Agrippa. The name of 
ed by the Latins Lupercus, at the foot of thelhis third wife is unknown. Suet. in Cl, 18.— 
Palatine hill, and he exercised hospitality to-| 7acit. Ann. 12, c. 14, 
wards strangers with a liberal hand. His! FErutri1a, a town of Italy at the north of 
great popularity, and his fondness for agricul-}Venice. [now Feltri.} 
ture, made his subjects revere him as one of FrRALIa, [a festival at Rome to the Dii 
their country deities after death. He was re-|Manes, on the /1st of February, but accord- 

presented with all the equipage of the satyrs,|ing to Ovid, on the 17th. Festus derives the 

and was consulted to give oracles. Dionys.|word from fer, on account of a repast car- 
1, c. 7—Virg. Ain. 7, v. 47,1. 8, v. 314, 1. 10,|ried to the sepulchres of relations and friends, 
v. 55.—AHorat. 1, od. 17. on that occasion, or from ferro, on account of 

Favorinus, {a celebrated Platonic philo-|the victims sacrificed. Vossius observes that 
sopher who flourished under the reigns of|the Romans termed death era, cruel, and 
Trajan and Adrian. He was born at Arelate|that the word feralia might arise thence.] It 
in Gaul, and studied under Dio Chrysostom.jcontinued for 11 days, during which time 
He was himself profoundly skilled in philo-|presents were carried to the graves of the de- 
sophy, and wrote numerous works on the sud-|ceased, marriages were forbidden, and the 
ject. He taught with much reputation at|jtemples of the gods were shut: It was uni- 
Rome and at Athens.]} .iversally believed that the manes of their de- 

Fausta, a daughter of Sylla, &c. Horat|parted friends came and hovered over their 
1, Sat. 2, v. 64. The wife of the emperor|graves, and feasted upon the provisions that 
Constantine, disgraced for her cruelties andjthe hand ef piety and affection had procured 
vices. for them. ‘Their punishment in the infernal 

Faustina, the wife of the emperor Anto-|regions was also suspended, and during that 
nius, famous for her debaucheries. Herjtime they enjoyed rest and liberty. ; 
daughter, of the same name, blessed with} Frrenrinum, a town of the Hernicy, 
beauty, liveliness, and wit, became the most|{south-cast of Anagina.] Si. 8, v. 394.— 
abandoned of her sex. She married M. Au-} Liv. 1, ¢. 50,1. 9, c. 43 and 44. 
relius.” FERENTUM, or FoRENTUM, a town of 

FausttLus, a shepherd ordered to ex-|Apulia, [south-east of Venusia,] now Foren- 
pose Romulus and Kemus. He privately|za. Horat. 3, od. 4, v. 15.— Liv. 9, c, 16 and 
brought them up at Rome. Liv. 1, c. 4.—}20. pt 
Justin. 43, c, 2.—Plut. in Rom. Fisritrrivs, {an appellation of Jupiter 

[FEBRUALIA,a feast at Rome of purification|jamong the Romans, so called from the fere- 
and atonement, in the month of February : it|¢rwm,a framesupporting the sfolia ofima, de- 
continued for 12 days. The month of Febru-|dicated to oh hers by Romulus after the de- 
ary, which together with January, was added|feat of the Cwninenses, ‘and death of their 
by Numa to the 10 months constituting the|king. ‘This derivation, however, is opposed by 
year of Romulus, derived its name from this|some, who think it better to derive the term 
general expiatory festival, the Pape being|from the Latin ferire, to smite. ‘This is the 
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opinion of Plutarch, who adds that Romulus/supposition is countenanced. by an ancient if- 
had prayed to Jupiter that he might~have/scription, quoted by Fabretti, and expressed 
power to smite hig adversary and kill him.jin these terms, “Junoni Keron.” The Ro- 
Dacier, however, thinks that the verb ferire|mans appropriated to this goddess the care of 
was not used at so early a period by the Ro-|woods and orchards.] She had a temple 
mans. If this were so, the name might havejnear meunt Soracte. It was usual to make a 
come from ferre, to carry, because Romulus|yearly sacrifice to her, and to wash the face 
had himself carried the spoils to the templejand hands in the waters of the sacred foun- 
of Jupiter, or still more probably from thejtain, which flowed. near her temple. It is 
Greek yegetecv, which Livy calls in Latin fer-|said that those who were filled with the spirit» 
culum, the same as feretrum.] Hehad atem-jof this goddess could walk barefooted over 
ple at Rome, built by Romulus, where [thejburning coals without receiving any injury 
spoils first mentioned were carried. _vid,|from the flames. ‘The goddess had a temple: 
Spolia Opima.] Liv. 1, c.10.—Plut. in Rom,\and a grove about three miles from Anxur, 
—C. Nef. in Att. 20. | and also another in the district of Capena. 

Fert@ Latina, or Latin holidays institut-| Liv. 33, c. 26—Vire. Ain.7, v. 697 and 800 

‘ed by Tarquin the Proud. The principal|—Varro.de L. L. 4, c. 10.—TZtal. 13.—Strab. — 
magistrates of 47 towns in Latium usually as|5.—-Hforat. 1. Sat. 5, v. 24. Te 
sembled on [ Alban | near Rome, where} FEscENNIA, (iorum or im,) a town of 
they altogether with the Roman magistrates|Etruria, [near Falerii,] now Galese, where 
offered a bull to Jupiter Latialis, of which|the #escennine verses were first invented. 
they carried home some part after theimmo-)These verses, the name of which conveys an 
lation, after they had sworn mutual friendship|idea of vulgar obscenity, were a sort of rustic 
and alliance. It continued but one day ori-!dialogue spoken,extempore, in which the ac- 
ginally, but in process of time four days werejtors exposed before their audience the failings 
dedicated to its celebration. Dionys. Hal. 4,/and vices of their adversaries, and by a sati- 
¢.49.—Cic. Hp. 6.— Liv. 21, &c. The ferie}rical humour and merriment endeavoured to 
among the Romans were certain days set|raise the laughter of the company. ‘They 
apart to celebrate festivals, and during that/were often repeated at nuptials, and many 
time it was unlawful for any person to work.|Jascivious expressions were used for the gene-— 
They were either public or private. The|ral diversion, as also at harvest-home, when 
public were of four different kinds. ‘The fe-/gestures were made adapted to the sense of 
vie stativie were certain immoveable days al-|the unpolished verses that were used. They» 
ways marked in the calendar, and observed|were proscribed by Augustus as of immoral 
by the whole city with much festivity andjtendency. Plin. 3, c. 5.—Virg. Ain. 7, v. 
public rejoicing. Phe erie conceptive were|695.— Horat. 2, ep-1, v. 145. 
moveable feasts, and the day appointed for the} FrsuLa, [vid. Fesulz.] , 
celebration was always previously fixed by} Frstus, [Pompeius, a well known gram- 
the magistrates or priests. Among these/marian, but of what particular age has never — 
were the ferie Latine, which were first es-|been ascertained. He wrote an abridgment” 
tablished by Tarquin, and observed by thejof Verrius Flaccus, De Verborum significa- _ 
consuls regularly before they set out for thejtione. Scaliger pronounces this one of the 
provinces ; the Compitalia, &c. The ferie|most useful books connected with the Latin 
imperative were appointed only by the com-|Language. It has passed through many edi- 
mand of the consul, dictator, or prxtor, as a/tions. One of the best is that by. Dacier in 
public rejoicing for some important victory|Usum Delphini. \ Paris. 1681. 4to.] a4 
gained over the enemy of Rome. The feri¢| Fisriinus, a river of Italy, falling into the 
Nundiné were regular days, in which the|Liris through Cicero’sfarm at Arpinum. Sil, 

_ people of the country and neighbouring towns|8, v. 400.—Cic. Lee. 2, c. 1. \ 
assembled together and exposed their respec-|_ FicuLga or FicuLnea, a town of Latium 
tive commodities to sale. They were called/beyond mount Sacer at the north of Rome. 
Nundinz because kept every ninth day.. The/Cicero had a villa there, and the road that — 
Jerié firtvate were observed only in families,|led to the town was called /icu/nensis, atter- 
in commemoration of birth-days, marriages,jwards WVomentana Via. Cic. 12. Att. 34.—_ 
funerals, and the like. The days on which] Ziv. 1, c. 38, l. 3, c-52. / 
the ferie were observed were called by the} Fipina, [a town of Italy, on the Tiber, in 
Romans /ésti dies, because dedicated to mirth, |the territory of the Sabines, lying north of 
relaxation, and festiyity. [The term fé7ie, is|Rome, and south-east of Veil. It was found- 
derived, according to some, from the Greekjed by an Alban colony, and was finally reduc- 
ieges (iuegat), dies sacri, holy days.] ed under the Roman power, A. U, C. 327, by 

Frrownia, [according to Servius, the pa-|the dictator, Mamercus /Emilius.] Virg. 427. 
troness of the enfranchised slaves, to whom|6, v. 773—Juv. 1, v. 44.—Liv. 1, ¢ 14, 15 
were presented many offerings; this goddessjand 27, ]. 2, c.9,1.4,c. 17 and2l 
being held in high veneration through all], Frprs, the goddess of faith, oaths, and 
Italy. The name was derived either from{honesty, worshipped by the Romans. Numa 
fero, to bring relief, or from the town Feronia,|was the first who paid her divine honours. _ 
near Mount Soracte. Servius supposes her] Frp1us Divs, a divinity by whom the Ro- 
ta be the same with a virgin Juno, and his!mans generally swore. He was also called 
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‘Sancus or Sanctus and Semipater, and he was) tle near the lake of Thrasymenus, by the ar- 
solemnly addressed in prayers the Sth of June, tifice of Annibal. He was killed in the en- 
which was yearly consecrated to his service,'gagement, with an immense number of Ro-. 
‘Some suppose him to be Hercules. [The ex-,mans, B.C. 217. The conqueror wished to 
‘pression che dius fidius, which so frequently give a burial to his body, but it was not found 
occurs in the Roman classics, has been vari-in the heaps of slain. While tribune, of the 
ously explained. Festus makes dius fidius to!people, he proposed an Agrarian law against 
be for disc filius, the son of Jupiter, i. e. Her- the advice of his friends, of the senate, and of 
cules ; he cites at the same time other opinions, his own father. Cic. de Inv. 2, c, 17.—Liv. 
as that is the same with swearing per divi fi- 22, c. 3, &c.—Polyb.—lor, 2, c. 6.—Fal. 
dem or fier diurni temporis, (i. e. diei fidem.] Maz. 1, c. 6. 
It is simplest, however, to make the phrase T. Q. FLAminius or FLamininus, a 
equivalent to Deus fidei,] vid. Cort. ad-Sall. celebrated Roman, raised to the consulship, 
B. C.35.] Ovid. Fast. 6, v. 2138—Varro de, A, U.C.556.. He was trained in the art of 
L. L. 5, ¢.10.—Dionys. Hal. 2 and 9. ‘war against Annibal, and he shewed himself 
Firmus, now Z¢rmo, a town of Picenum capable in every respect to discharge with ho- 
{below Ancona, situate near the Coast. In nour the great office with which he was in- 
the course of the second Punic war, it sent trusted. He was sent at the head of the Ro- 
succours to the Romans against Hannibal. man troops against Philip, king of Macedonia, - 
It is now Fermo. Its port was Castrum and in his expedition he met with uncommon 
Fermanum, now Porto Fermano.] Cic. 8, success. The-Greeks gradually declared 
Ait. 12—Plin. 7, c. 8.—Velleius, 1, c. 14. ‘themselves his firmest supporters, and he to- 
M. Firmivs, a powerful native of Seleu- tally defeated Philip on the confines of Epirus, 
cia, who proclaimed himself emperor, and and made all Locris, Phocis, and Thessaly, 
was at last conquered by Aurelian. tributary to the Roman power. _He granted 
[FisceLLus, now Monte Fiscalo, a moun- peace to the conquered monarch, and pro- 
tain of Italy, on the boundaries of Picenum,'claimed all Greece free and independent at 
and the country of the Sabines, above Nur-|the Isthmian games. This celebrated action 
sia. \procured the name of patrons of Greece to 
Laccus, [a Roman poet who flourished in the Romans, and insensibly. paved thejr way 
the reign of Vespasian, and died at an early to universal dominion. Flaminius behaved 
age in the time of Domitian. From an epi- among them with the greatest policy, and by 
am in Martial it would seem that he was his ready compliance with their, national cus- 
in no affluent condition ; for he'advises him as toms and prejudices, he»gained uncommon 
a friend to quit the service of the Muses for popularity, and received the name of father 
the more lucrative pursuits of the forum.|and deliverer of Greece, He was afterwards 
The work on which his fame as a poet rests!sent ambassador to king’ Prusias, who had 
is entitled Argonauticon in eight books, It isigiven refuge to Annibal. | He persuaded Pru- 
in imitation of the Greek poem of Apolloniusisias to violate the laws of hospitality in deli- 
Rhodius on the same subject, and may rank|vering up Hannibal; but the veteran soldier 
among the most respectable of the Latin|/prevented the treachery of the monarch by 
Epics after the Afneid, the manner and taking poison.] Flaminius was found dead in 
style of which he aims at copying. It contains| his bed, after a life spent in the greatest glo- 
sublime and splendid passages, and is free/ry, in which he had jmitated with success the 
from the bombast and extravagance of the! virtues of his model Scipio, Plut. im vitd.— 
second race of Latin poets: but it is in gene-| Hor. Lucius, the brother of the preceding, 
ral deficient in poetical spirit, and is likewise|signalized himself in the wars of Greece. He 
wanting in plan and contrivance. The best|was expelled from the senate for killing a 
editions are those of Burmaun, Leid. 1724, 4to.|Gaul, by Cato his brother’s colleague in the 
and that of Harles, tend. 1781. 8vo.] censorship, an action which was highly re- 
Verrius, a grammarian, tutor to the twojsented by Titus. Plut. in Flam. Calp. 
grandsons of Augustus, and supposed author|Flamma, a tribune, who at the head of 300 
of the Capitoline marbles. [vid. Festus.]—— men saved the Roman army in Sicily, B. C. 
A name of Horace. vid. Horatius. | 253, by engaging the Carthaginians and cut- 
Piaminia Lex agraria, by C. Flaminius,|ting them to pieces. Ne . 
the tribune, A. U. C. 525. It required that; FLANATICUS srNus, a bay in Liburnia, on 
the lands of Picenum, from which the Gallijthe Adriatic, now the gulfof Carnero. Plin. 3, 
Senones had been expelled, should be divided|c, 19 and 21. [vid. Flavona.] } 
among the Roman people. . FLAvia LEX agraria, by L. Flavius, A. U. 
FLA A Via, a celebrated road which|C. 693, for the distribution of a certain quan- 
led from Rome to Ariminum, [about 10 Eng-|tity of lands among Pompey’s soldiers. 
lish miles in length.) It received its name| |FLavona, a considerable commercial city 
from Flaminius, who built it, and was killedjof Liburnia, on the Sinus Flanaticus. —D’An- 
at the battle of Thrasymenus against Anni-|ville thinks that the name of this gulf is bor- 
bal———A. gate of Rome opening to the same|rowed from that of the city. he modern 
road, now dei jiofiolo. ¥ name of the place is Fianona.] 
C. FLamintus, a Roman consul of a tur-|_ FLEvo, (a canal intersecting the country of 
bulent disposition, who was drawn into a bat-/the Frisii, made by Drusus. ‘This in time ex- 
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panded to such a degree as to form a con-|behaviour so captivated the degenerate Ro- 
siderable lake or lagune, whose issue to the}mans, that the venerable senator was treated 
sea was fortified by a castle bearing the same} with the most uncommon applause as he re- 
name. ‘This lagune, having been in progress|tired. Val. Maz. 2,c. 10.—Varro de L. L. 
of time much increased by the sea, assumed}1.—Parerc. c. 1—Plin. 18, c. 29. | 
the name of Zuyder Zee, or the Southern Sea;} FLORENTIA, a town of Italy on the Arnus, 
and of several channels which afford entrance|now. /lorence, the capital of Tuscany. [It 
to the ocean, that named Véie, indicates the|was founded by the soldiers of Sylla, embel- 
genuine egress of the Flevo.] Tucit. An. 2, c.|lished and enlarged by the triumvirs, destroy- 
6, 1.4, v. 72.—Plm. 4, c. 15.—Mela, 3, c. 2. |ed by 'Totila, and rebuilt by Charlemagne.] 

Fiora, the goddess of flowers and gar-}7Z4acit. An. 1, c. 79.—#lor. 3, c. 21.—Plin. 3, 
dens among the Romans, the same as thelc. 5. 4 
Chloris of the Greeks. Some suppose that} FLorIANus, a man who wore the imperial 
she was originally a common courtezan, who}purple at Rome only for two months, A. D. 
left to the Romans the immense riches which|276. 
she had acquired by prostitution and lascivi-} FLORus, L. Anneus Julius, a-Latin histo- 


ousness, [on condition that they should cele-|rian of the same family which produced Se- — 


brate the anniversary of her birth-day by games|neca and Lucan. [According to his own ac- 
and feasts.| She was worshipped even among|count, he lived under Trajan. Whether he 
the Sabines long before the foundation. of Rome,|was actually of Spanish origin, or whether a 
and likewise among the Phoceans who built}native ot Gaul, is not sufficiently ascertained. | 
Marseilles iong before the existence of the capi-| He wrote an abridgment of Koman annals in 
tal of Italy. Tatius was the first who raised her|four books, composed in a florid and poetical 
a temple in the city of Rome. It is said that|style, and rather a panegyric on many of the 
she married Zephyrus, and that she received/great actions of the Romans, than a faithful 
from him the privileges of presiding over|and correct recital of their history. He also 
flowers, and of enjoying perpetual youth:| wrote poetry, and entered the lists against the 
{vid. Floralia.] She was represented as/emperor Adrian, who satirically represent- 
crowned with flowers, and holding inher handjed him frequenting taverns and places of 
the horn of plenty. [This goddess is held by|dissipation. The best editions of Florus are 
some to be the same with the Chloris of the] Duker’s, 2 vols. 8vo. L. Bat. 1722 and 1744; 
Greeks. Lactantius, Arnobius, and St. Au-/and that of J. Frid. Fischer, 8vo. Lis. 1760. 
gustin, together with Plutarch and Macro-|—— 
bius, advocate the opinion of Flora’s being a|panied Claudius Nero in his military expedi- 
courtesan. Vossius, however, opposes this, and|tions. The poet has addressed two epistles 
makes her a Sabine goddess. His reasons|to him. 

are, that Varro ranks Flora among the Deities}. Fons Sorts, [vid. Ammon.] 

to whom Tatius, king of the Sabines, offered] _Fonri1us Capiro, an intimate friend of 
up vows before he joined battle with the Ro-}Horace. 1 Sat. 5, v. 32. A Roman who 
mans, and that from another passage of the}raised commotions in Germany after the death 
same writer it appears that there were priests|of Nero. Tucit. Hist. 1, c. 7. 

of Flora, with sacrifices, &c. as early as the] ForML#, a maritime town of Campania, at 
time of Numa. To which may be added that}the south-east of Caieta. It was anciently 
Pliny speaks of a statue of this goddess by|the abode of the Lestrygones, and it became 
Praxiteles, which proves her worship to have|Known for its excellent wines, and was called 
been known also in Greece, whence it ex-|/amurrarum urbs, from a family of conse- 
tended to Italy before the time of Romulus/quence and opulence who lived there. [Its 
who adopted it when he entered into an union|having been tounded by the Lestrygones is 
with Tatius and the Sabines.] | Ovid. Fast. 5,)rather doubtful. Near Formie was the coun- 
v. 195, &c.— Varro. de R. R.1.—Lactant. 1, c,|try-house of Cicero, called his Formianum, 
20.—A celebrated courtezan passionately|and not far from this place he was assassinat- 
loved by Pompey the Great. She was soled by the emissaries of Antony.] Liv. 8, c. 


Julius, a friend of Horace, who accom-» 


beautiful, that when the temple of Castor and}14, |. 38, c. 36—Aorat. 1, od. 20, v. 11, 1. 3, 


Pollax at Rome was adorned with paintings,Jod.17. Saz. 1, 5, v. 37.—Plin. 36, c. 6. 


her picture was drawn and placed among the! Form1ANum, a villa of Cicero near For- 


rest. ti. miz, near which the orator was assassinated, 
FLoRALIA, games in honour of Flora at|Cic. Fam. 11, ep. 27, 1. 16, ep. 10.——TZacit. 
Rome. ‘They were instituted about the age|-477. 16, c. 10. Bi 
of Romulus, but they were not celebrated with| Form1o, now Risano, a river of Istria, the 
regularity and proper attention till the yearjancient boundary of Italy eastward, after- 
U.C. 580. They were observed yearly, andj wards extended to the Arsia. Plin. 3, c. 18 
exhibited a scene of the most unbounded li-|and 19. 
centiousness, It is reported that Cato wished] FoRNAx, a goddess of Rome who presided 
once to be present at the celebration, and that/over the baking of bread, Her festivals, call- 
when he saw that the deference for his pre-|ed “ornacalia, were first instituted by Numa. 
sence interrupted the feast, he retired, not|Ovid. Fast. 2, v. 525. isi a 
choosing to be the spectator of the prostitu-| ForTUwa, a powerful deity among the an? 
tion of naked women in apublic theatre. ‘This|cients, daughter of Oceanus according to Ho- 
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mer, or one of the Parce according to Pin-/world, and the dangers cf war. [The opin- 
dar. She was the goddess of fortune, and|/ionwhich makes the Canary islands the Insula 
from her hand were derived riches and po-|Fortunatz of the ancients, is grounded upon 
yerty, pleasures and misfortunes, blessings|the situation and temperature of those islands, _ 
and pains. She was worshipped in different{and from the abundance of delicious fruits 
parts of Greece,and in Achaia ; her statue held|which they produce. Those of them that lie 
the horn of plenty in one hand, and had ajnearest the continent were called Purpurariz, 
_ winged cupid at its feet. In Beotia she hadjas Juba king of Mauritania intended to estab- 
a statue which represented her as holding/lish there a manufactory for purple dye. The 
Plutus the god of riches inher arms, to inti-jmore remote being specially denominated the 
mate that fortune is the source whence wealth|Fortunate isles, answer to Laucarota and 
‘and honours flow. Bupalus wasthe first who|/orteventura. Canaria has given the mo- 
made a statue of Fortune for the people of|dern name of Canaries to these islands in ge- 
Smyrna, and he represented her with the po-jneral.] Strad. 1.—Plut.in Sertor.—Horat. 4, 
lar star upon her head, and the horn of plenty |od. 8, v.27, Ero. 16.—Piin. 6, c. 31 and 32. 
in her hand. The Romans paid particular|’ [FQrum Romanum, Vetus, vel magnum, 
attention to the goddess of Fortune, and had|a large oblong open space between the Capi- 
no less than eight different temples erected|toline and Palatine hills, called until lately 
to her honourin their city. Tullus Hostilius|Campo Vaccino, or the Cow field or market. 
was the first who built hera temple, and from|The Italians, however, have grown ashamed 
that circumstance it is easily known when herjof so vulgar a name, and have restored to the 
worship was first introduced among the Ro-/place its ancient appellation of Forum Ro- 
mans. Her most famous temple in Italy was}manum. It is now a mere open space strew- 
at Antium, in Latium, where presents and/ed for the most part with ruins. Here the 
offerings were regularly sent from every part/assemblies of the people used generally to be 
of the country. Fortune hasbeen called Phe-jheld, and here also justice was administered 
repolis, the protectress of cities, Acrea from/and public business transacted. It was form- 
the temple of Corinth on an eminence, #xgec.|ed by Romulus, andsurrounded with porticoes, 
She was called Prenestine in Italy, where she|shops, and buildings, by Tarquinius Priscus, 
had also a temple. Besides she was wor-|Around the forum were built spacious halls, 
shipped among the Romans under different|called Basilice, where courts of justice might 
names, such as Female fortune, Virile for-|sit and other public business be transacted. 
tune, Equestrian, Evil, Peaceful, Virgin, &c.|There was only one forum under the Repub- 
On the ist of April, which was consecrated|lic. J. Cesar, added another, Augustus a 
- to Venus among the Romans, the Italian wi-|third. A fourth was begun by Domitian and 
dows and marriageable virgins assembled in|finished by Nerva, after whom it was named. 
the temple of Virile fortune, and after burn-|But the most splendid was that of Trajan, 
ing incense and stripping themselves of their|adorned with the spoils he had taken in war. 
garments, they entreated the goddess to hide|Besides these, there were various fora or 
from the eyes of their husbands whatever de-|places where commodities were sold. ] 
fects there might be on their bodies. The| Forum-appi, atownof Latium on the 
goddess of Fortune is represented on ancient/Appia via. Cic. 1, Att. 10—Horat, 1, Sat. 
monuments with a horn of plenty, and some-|3, v. 3. Allieni, a town of Italy, now Fer- 
times two in her hands. She is blindfolded,|rara, 7uacit. 7. 3, c. 6. Aurelii, a town of 
and generally holds a wheel in her hand as an Etruria, now Montalto. Cic. Cat. 1, c. 9. : 
emblem of her inconstancy. Sometimes she|Claudii, another in Etruria, now Orivolo.__—__. 
appears with wings, and treads upon the/Cornelii, another, now Imod/a, in the Pope’s 
ale ofa ship, and holds a rudder in her|doiminions. Plin.3, c.16.—Cic. Fam. 12, ep. 5. 
ands. Dionys. Hal. 4.—Ovid. Fast. 6, ‘v. Domitii, a town of Gaul, now Frontignan, 
569.—Plut. de fort. Rom. and in Cor.—Cic,\in Languedoc.——Voconii, a town of Gaul, 
de Div, 2.—Liv. 10:—Augustin. de Civ. D.\now Gonsaron, between Antibes and Mar- 
4.—Flor. 1.—Val. Max. 1, c. 5.—Lucan, 2,\seilies. Cic. Ham. 10, ep. 17.——F laminii, a 
&e. town of Umbria, now San Giovane. Plin. 3, 
ForTOUNATA INSULA, islands at the west|c. 14. Gallorum, a town of Gaul Togata, 
of Mauritania in the Atlantic sea. They arejnow Castel’ Franco, inthe Bolognese. Cie. 
supposed to bethe Canary isles of the mo-|Fam. 10, ep. 30.——-Many other places bore 
derns, thought to be only two in number, at a/the name of /ortun wherever there wasa 
little distance one from the other, and 10,000|public market, or rather where the prztor 
stadia from the shores of Lybia. ‘They were/lield his court of justice, (forum vel conven- 
represented as the seats of the blessed, where|tus ;) and thence they were called sometimes 
the souls of the virtuous were placed after|conventus as well as fora, into which pro- 
death. The air was wholesome and tempe-|vinces were generally divided under the admi- 
rate, the earth produced an immense number|nistration of a separate governor. Cic. Ver. 2, 
of various fruits without the labours of men.|c. 20, 1. 4,c. 45, 1. 5, ¢. 11.—Vatin. 5, Fam. 3, 
‘When they had been described to Sertorius/ep. 6 and 8.— Attic. 5, ep. 21. 
in the most enchanting colours, that celebrat-| Fos1, [a people of Germany, lying north of 
ed general expressed a wish to retire thither,/the Cherusci along the Visurgis or MWeser. 
and to remove himselffrom the noise of the|They shared the fate of the Cherusci when 
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the Langobardi conquered the latter people-|duct- He wrote two books on the construcr 
‘They are supposed to have been abranch ofjtion ofthese works by the emperor’s express 
the Cherusci. Mannert. Anc. Geogr. vol: 3,Jorder, anda work also on military strata- 
pp- 175, 208.] gems.] He ordered at his death that no mo- 

Fossa, the straits of Bonifacio between|nument should be raised to his memory, say- 
Corsica and Sardinia, called also Tephros.|ing, memoria nostri durabit, si vitam merui- 
Plin. 3, c. 6——Drusi or Drusiana, a canal,|mus. The best edition of Frontinus is that of 
eight miles in length, opened by Drusus from|Oudendorp, 8vo. L. Bat. 1779. A 
the Rhine to the Issel, below the separation of| FRonTo, a preceptor of M. Antoninus, by 
the Waal. Suet. Claud. 1.—Tacit. Hist. 5, c.) whom he was greatly esteemed.—Julius, a 
23,——Mariana, a canal cut by Marius from}learned Ronan, who was so partial to the 
the Rhone to Marseilles during the © 


Cimbrian}company of poets, that he lent them his house 
war, and now called Ga/ejon. Sometimes the{and gardens, which continually re-echoed the 
word is used in the plural, “oss¢, as if more}compositions of his numerous visitors, Juv. 1, 
than one canal had been formed by Marius.| Sa¢. v. 12. 


Pin. 3, c.4.—Strab. 4.— Mela, 2,6. 5, - Focinus, a lake of Italy, in the country of 
Foss# Puttistina, one of the mouths of|the Marsi, attempted to be drained by J. Ca- 
the Po. Tacit. Hist. 3, c. 9. sar, [but discontinued at his death, } and after- 


Franc1, [tribes of Germans who inhabited}wards by Claudius, by whom 30,000 men 
the districts on the Lower Rhine and Weser.|were employed-for eleven years to perforate 
They assumed the title of Franks or Freemenja mountain. [Many are led to suppose from 
from a temporary union among themselves|a passage in Dio Cassius, that the labour of 
against the Roman power. “This.confederacy |Claudius was fruitless. According to Pliny, 
is thought to have been formed in the reign ofjhowever, he actually succeeded in the under- 
Gordian 3d ; and the Chanci, Cotti, with other|taking, and that writer speaks of the perfora- 
tribes of inferior strength are supposed tojtion of the mountain as a most stupendous 
have belonged to it. They soon acted on the/monument of art. The object was to lead off 
offensive, crossed the Rhine, and spread their|the waters of the lake into the Tiber. Nero 
desolating bands over France, Spain, and evenjis said to have neglected this work of his pre- 
beyond this latter country into Mauretania.|decessor, and Nerva, and after him, Adrian, to 
They were afterwards driven out of Gaul by|have renewed it.] Thelake, surrounded by 
the Roman arms, and from the reign of Pro-|a ridge ofhigh mountains,is now called Celano, 
bus A. D. 277, to that of Honorius, seem to|and is supposed to be 47 miles in circumfe-) 
have contented themselves with occasional{rence, and not more than 12 feet deep onan 
‘rruptions into Gaul. In this country they/average. Plin. 36, c. 15—TZucit. Ann. 12, c. 
obtained a permanent footing during the last|56.—Virg. An. 7, v. 759. ' 
years of the reign of Honorius.]} Fuca ta, festivals at Rome to celebrate | 

_FRAUus, adivinity worshipped among thejthe flight of the Tarquins. 
Romans, daughter of Orcus and Night. She} FutGora,a goddess at Rome who presid- 
presided over treachery, &c. edover lightning. She was addressed to save 

FREGELLA, a famous town of the Volsci injher votaries from the effects of violent storms 
Italy on the Liris, destroyed for revolting/of thunder. dug. de Civ. D. 6, c. 10. 
from the Romans. Jtal. 5, v. 452—-Liv| Futvia LEx was proposed but rejected, 
8, c. 22,1, 27, c. 10, &c.—Cic. Lam. 13,)A.U.C. 628, by Flaccus Fulvius. It tended 
ep. 76. to make all the people of Italy citizens of 

FRENTANI, a people of Italy, [on the/Rome. ; 
Adriatic coast, east of Sainnium and north-} Furnvra, a bold and ambitious woman who_ 
west of Apulia, ] who receive their name from| married the tribune Clodius, and afterwards 
the river Frento, now Jortore, which runs|Curio, and.at last M. Antony. She took a 
through the eastern part of their country, and|part in all the intrigues of her husband’s trium- 
falls into the Adriatic opposite the islands of| virate, and showed herself cruel as well as re- 
Diomede. [Their country answers to a part] vengeful. When Cicero’s head had been cut 
of the modern Abruzzo.] Plin. 3, c.11.—Joff by order of Antony, Fulvia ordered it to 
Liv. 9, c. 45,— Sil. 8, v. 520. be brought to her, and with all the insolence. 

Frisu, [a native of Germany, the ancientjof barbarity, she bored the orator’s tongue 
inhabitants of the modern Friesland. They|with her golden bodkin. Antony divorced 
were situate on the coast of the Oceanus Ger-jher to marry Cleopatra, upon which she at- 
manicus, between the Amisia or ms and the] tempted to avenge her wrongs, by persuading 
Rhenus or Rhine] Tucit. A. 1, c. 60.—Hist.| Augustus to take up arms against herhus- 
4, c. 15 and 72.—G, 34. band. When this scheme did not succeed, 

Sex. Jon. Frontinus, [an eminent Romanjshe raised a faction against Augustus, in which 
and city Pretor, A.D. 70. He was after-|she engaged L. Antonius her brother-in-l 
wardsa supplementary consul, and distinguish-}and when all her attempts proved fruitless, 
ed himself by his military talents as a com-|she retired into the east, where her husband 
mander in Britain. Under Nerva, he was}received her with great coldness and indiffe~ 
appointed superintendant of the waters, and{rence. ‘This unkindness totally broke hey, 
inthis capacity brought the waters of the|heart, and she soon after died, about 40 years 
Anio to Rome by means of a splendid aque-|before theChristian era. Plut.in Cic. & Ag 
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fom———A woman who discovered to Cicerojped at Rome. Some say that she is the same 
. Pe Acsiens of Catiline upon his life. P/ut.inlas the Furies. Her festivals were called Fu- 
as leas : / 4 rinalia.. Cic. de Nat. 3, c.8.—Varro de L. L. 
_ Futvivus Flaccus, a friend of C. Gracchus|5, c.3. 9 = pate teas CY 
who was killed in a sedition of his son, ’ Hist Furirus, M. Bibaculus, a Latin poet of 
body was thrown into the river, and his|Cremona, who wrote annals in iambic verse, 
widow was forbidden to put on mourning forland was universally celebrated for the wit 
his death. Plut.in Gracch——Ser. Nobilior,jand humour of his expressions. It is. said 
a Roman consul who went to Africa after the|that Virgil imitated his poetry, and even bor- 
defeat of Regulus. After he had acquiredjrowed:some of his lines. . Horace, however, 
much glory against the Carthaginians, he was|has not failed to ridicule his verses, Quin- 
shipwrecked at his return with 200 Romanjti/.8, c.6, &¢— Horat.'2, Sat.5,v. 40. © - 
ships. His grandson Mareus was sent to} Furnius, a friend of Horace, who was 
Spain, where he greatly signalized himself.jconsul, and distinguished himself, by his ele- 
e was afterwards rewarded with the con-|gant historical writings. 1 Sat. 10, v. 36. 
sulship. ARIsT. Fuscus, a friend of Horace, as 
Funpanvs, a lake near Fundi in Italy{conspicuous for the integrity and propriety of 
which discharges itself into the Mediterra-|his manners, as for his learning and abilities. 
nean. Tacit. Hist. 3, c. 69." The poet addressed his 22d Od. Zid. 1, and 
Funny, |now Fondi,] a town of Italy nearjl Ep. 10, to him. 
Caieta, on the Appian road, at the bottom off Fusta trex, de Comitiis, A. U. C. 527, for- 
a small deep bay called Lacus Fundanus.jbade any business to be transacted at the 
fforat.1, Sat. 5, v. 34—Liv. 8, ¢. 14 and 19,Jpublic: assemblies on certain days,. though 
1. 38, c. 36.—Piin. 3, c.5.—Cic. Rull. 2, cJamong the faszi. Another, A. U. C. 690, 
25.—Tacit. An. 4, c. 59.—Strab. 5. which ordained [that in the Comitia Tributa, 
Furi, the three daughters of Nox andjthe different kinds of people in each tribe 
Acheron, or of Pluto and Proserpine, accord-|should vote separately, that thus the senti- 
ing tosome. vid. Eumenides. nents of eachrank mightbeknown.] Cani- 
Forti, a family which migrated from Me-jnia, another by Camillus and C. CaniniusGal. 
dullia in Latium and came to settle at Romelbus, A. U. C, 751, to check the manumissionof . 
under Romulus, and was admitted among the|slaves; [limiting the manumission of. slaves 
atricians. Camillus was of this family, andjto a certain number, proportioned to the whole 
it was he who first raised: it to distinction |amount of slaves which one possessed : from 
Piut. in Camill. two to ten, the half; from tea to thirty, the 
Furia Lex de Testamentis, hy C. Furius|third ; from thirty to a hundred, the fourth 
the tribune. It forbade any person to leave|part ; but not above a hundred whatever was 
as a legacy more than a thousand asses, fandjthe number. ] ie 
that he who took more, should pay fourtold.|. Fustus, a Roman actor, whom Horace 
By the laws of the twelve tables, one mightiridicules. 2 Sat. >, v.€0. Whenon thestage, , 
leave what legacies he pleased.].-Cic.1—lhe fell asleep whilst he personated Ilione, 
Verr, 42.—Liv. 35. where he oughttohave beenrousedand mov~ 
Furia, the goddess of robbers, worship-|ed by the cries of a ghost; butin vain- 
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GABA, [a city of Persia,in the province ofjtending that his father had ill treated him. 
Persis, located by Ptolemy south-east of Pa |itomulus and Remus were educated there, as” 
sargada, on the confines of Carmania. Man-|it was the custom at that time to send there 
nert makes it to coincide with the modernithe young nobility, and Juno was the chief dei- 
Darabgherd.|——| Acity of Sogdiana, south-|ty of the place. ‘The inhabitants had a pecu- 
west of Cyreschatar. D’Anville supposes itiliar mode of tucking up their dress, whence 
to bethe modern Kawos, Mannert, on the con-|Gadinus cinctus. [Io this mode of wearing 
trary, is in favour of the modern Aadas, on|the toga, the lappet of it was thrown back 
the river Aressel, north of Sumarchand. Ga-lover the left shoulder and brought round 
bz was one of the first places to which thetunder the right arm to the breast ; so-that it” 
exploits of Alexander gave celebrity in thisigirded the individual and made, the toga short- 
country. It is the same with the Gabazz ofler and closer. According to Servius, the in- 
Curtius.Jqo92), ‘ habitants of Gabii, while engaged in sacrificing, 
GABELLUS, now La Secchia,-a river fall-}were suddenly attacked by the enemy, where- 
ing in a northern direction into the Po, oppo-lupon, not having time to array themselves in 
site the Mincius.  Plin. 3,c.16.  ..- arms, they tucked up their togas in this mian- 
Gasit, a city of Volsci, built by the kingsincr, and advanced to meet the foe. Virgil 
of Alba, but now no longer in existence. it/represents the Roman Consul thus. arrayed 
was taken by the artifice of Sextus, the son|when he opens the gates of the temple of Ja- 
of Tarquin, who gained the confidence of the\nus, and in this garb the Decii devoted them= ~ 
inhabitants by deserting to them, and pre-|selves to death. Virg. 4£n, 7, v. 612. Liv. 8, 
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9 and 10, 28.] _ Virg. Ain. 6, v. 773, 1.7, v.|in a later ageat was styled Augusta JuliaGa- 
612 and 682.—Liv.5, c. 46, 1.6, c- 29,18, c.9,|ditana. The Greek name for Gades was 
‘1 10,c. 7.—Ovid. Fast. 2, -v. 709—Piut. in|aduee. vid. Tartessus.] Hercules, surnam- 
Romul. yee ee _ Jed Gaditanus, had here a celebrated temple, 
Gxsinta LEX de Comitiis, by A. Gabinius,|in which all his labours were engraved with 
the tribune, A.U. C. 614. It required that/excellent workmanship. Horat. 2, od. 2, v. 
in the public assemblies for electing, magis-|11—Stat. 3, Sytv.1, v. 183—Liv. 21, c. 21, 
trates, the votes should be given by tablets,|]. 24, c.49, 1. 26, c.43.—Plin. 4, c. 25.— Str 
and not vivd voce.. Another for convening |3.—Cic. fro Gab—Justin. 44, c. 4.—Paus. 
daily the senate from the calends of February|1, c. 35.—Ptol. 2, c. 4.—Paterc.1,¢.2. 5 
to those of March._——Another de Comitiis,) (Gapiranus sinus, is now the Bay of Ca- 
which made it acapital punishment to con-|{diz. . . 
vene any clandestine assembly, agreeable to} [GApiTanum /re¢um, now the Straits 
the old law of the twelve tables. [This law|Gibraltar. vid. Abyla, and Calpe.] yy 
is mentioned by Porcius Latro in his decla-| Ga#rozta, [a country of Africa, south of 
mation against Catiline. This author, how-|Numidia, and now answering in some degree 
ever, is thought tobe supposititious. } Ano-|to Biledulgerid, or the region of locusts. Its 
ther de Militia, by A. Gabinius thetribune, A.jsituation and limits are not properly ascer~ 
U. ©. 685. It granted Pompey the power of|tained, and indeed do not seem to have been 
carrying on the war against the pirates, dur-jalways the same.] Sallust.in Jug —Sil. 3, 
ing three years, and of obliging all kings, go-|v. 287.—Plin. 5, c. 4. Fat gal 
vernors, and states, to supply him with all the} GaLanTuis, a servant maid of Alcmena, 
necessaries he wanted, over all the Mediter-|whose sagacity eased the labours of her mis-— 
ranean sea, and in the maritime provinces as|tress. When Juno resolved to retard the 
far as 400 stadia from the sea. Another|birth of Hercules, and hasten the labours of 
de Usurd, by Aul. Gabinius thetribune, A. U.|the wife of Sthenelus, she solicited the aid of 
C. 685. it ordained that no action should be|Lucina; who immediately repaired to the 
granted for the recovery of any money bor-jhouse of Alcmena, and in the form of an old 
rowed upon small interest, to be lent upon|/woman, sat near the door with her legs cross-’ 
larger. This was an usual practice at Rome,jed, and her fingers joined. In this posture 
which obtained the name of versuram _facere.|she uttered some magical words, which sery- 
GAsinius Aulius, a’ Roman consul, whojedto prolong the labours of Alemena, and 
made war in Judza, and re-established tran-|render her state the more miserable. Ale- 
quillity there. He suffered himself to be]mena had already passed some days in the 
bribed, and replaced Ptolemy Auletes on the}most excruciating torments, when Galanthis 
throne of Egypt. He was accused, at hisibegan to suspect the jealousy of’ Juno; and: 
return, of receiving bribes. Cicero, at the|concluded that the old woman, whocontinued - 
request of Pompey, ably defended him.’ Helat the door always in the’ same unchanged” 
» was banished, and died+about 40 years be-|posture, was the instrument of the anger of 


fore Christ, at Salona. the goddess. With such suspicions Galan-. 
[GaBinus cinctus, vid Gabii.] this ran out of the house, and with a counte- 


GaApdEs (iwm}) Gants (és,) andGaptra, [alnance expressive of joy, she informed the old ” 
ficurishing commercial city of Spain, at the/woman that her mistress had just brought 
mouth of one of the arms of the Batis, now]}forth. Lucina, at the words, rose from her 
Cadiz. It was founded by a Phenician co-|posture, and that instant Alcmena was safely 
jony about 1500 B. C., according to some;|delivered. The uncommon laugh which Ga-- 
others, however, make its foundation coevaljlanthis raised upon this, made Lucina suspect 
with that of Utica, and this last to have been/that she had been deceived. She seized Ga- 
287 years betore Carthage. Its name in Phee-|lanthis by the hair, and threw her on the 
nician was Gaddir, and signified a hedge, or/eround ; and while she. attempted to resist, ” 
limit, asit was thought that here were the|she was changed into a weazel, and condemn- 
western limits of the world. It was situate]ed to bring forth her young in the most ago- 
ona small island of the same name, which|nizing pains, by the mouth, by which she had 
was separated trom the main land by a strait/uttered falsehood. This transformation al-_ 
only one stadium wide. This island is said tojludes to a vulgar notion among the ancients, — 
have abounded at an early period with wild}who believed this of the weazle, because she 

. olive trees, and to have been hence namedj{carries her young in her mouth, and continu- 
Cotinusa, (Korssoucx): not by the early inha-jally shiftsfrom place to place. The Boeotiat 
bitants of the land, however, as some of the/paid great veneration to the weazl,, which. 
ancient writers thought, but by the Greeks ;|they su; posed, facilitated the labeurs of ry 
for the appellation is a Grecian one. Nearjmena. Ailiin, H, Anim 2.— Ovid Met. 9, 
to it lay the small, island Erythia, called by}tab. 6 9 an fendi 
the inhabitants Juno’s island. vid Erythia,| GALATa, the inhabitants of Galatia. © 
Gades came into the power of the Carthagi-|Galatia. RP ab 
nians in the first Punic war, and in the se-| GALAT#a and GaLaTHAaA, a sea-nym 
cond surrendered itself voluntarily to the’ Ro-|daughter of Nereus and Da “She 
mans. From Julius Cesar it received the|sionately loved by the Cyclops Poly; 
name and privileges pe Roman celony; and}whom she treated with coldness and 
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| while Acis, a shepherd of Sicily, enjoyed hef|which had shone so bright in Galba, when-« 
_upbounded affection. ‘The happiness of these private man, totally disappeared when he as 
| two lovers was: disturbed by the jealousy’ of cended the throne; and he who showed him= 
the Cyclops, who erushed his rival to pieces self the most impartial judge, forgot the duties. 
| with a piece of broken rock, while he lay on of an emperor, and of a father of his people. 
the bosom of Galatea. Galatea was incon-! Sueton. tf Plut. in vitd—Tacit ——A learn-) 
_solable for the loss of Acis, and as she could‘ed man, grandfather to the emperor of the — 
/not restore him to life, she changed him intosame name. Suet. in Galb. 4. yi 
-afountain. Ovid. Met. 13, v. 789.—Virg. 4in., Garinus Ciauptus, a celebrated physi- 
ieee. 103 , \Cian in the age of M. Antoninus and his suc 
| Gazaria, or Gattocracis, [a country cessors, born at Pergamus. [He has himself 
' of Asia Minor, lying south of Paphlagonia, informed us, that his father, whose name was 
‘west of Pontus, and north-east of Phrygia. It. Nicon, was an honourable and wealthy man, 
derived its name of Galatia from the Gauls and possessed of considerable knowledge in 
or Celtz, who, having invaded Asia Minor in belles lettres, philosophy, astronomy, geome- 
several bodies, conquered and settled in. this try, and architecture.} He applied himself 
_country. ‘his seems to have occurred sub- with unremitted labour to the study of philo- 
sequent to the invasion of Greece by the same|sophy, mathematics, and chiefly of physic. 
people. vid. Delphi. These Gauls or Cel-'He visited the most learned seminaries of 
tz, are said to have been composed of those Greece and Egypt, and at last cameto Rome. 
Celtic tribes who dwelt originally between the [The physicians of Rome adhered to the prin- 
Danube and the Alps. The Greeks gave ciples of the methodic sect, and hence they 
the new settlements of this people in Asia a stigmatised him asa theorist, and even as a 
double name ; Galatia, from the nation itself, |dealer in magic. He wanted temper and ex- 
and Gallo-Grzcia, from the Greek colonies perience necessary to contend against a nu- 
which becanie intermingled with them’ subse-|merous and popular party; and after a resi- 
quently. Itis very singular that the Celtic’ dence of five years returned to Pergamus, 
Janguage was spoken here, even in the days!He was soon after, however, summoned to 
of 


St. Jerome, more than 600 years after attend the emperors Marcus Aurelius ang 
their emigration.] Strab..12—Justin. 37, ¢.'Lucius Verus, who were then at Aquileia. 
4—TJliv. 38,c. 12, 40,—Lucan. 7, v. eager Phe appearance of the plague at this place 
Cic. 6, Att. 5—Plin. 5, c. 32.—Prtol., 5; c. 4.;compelled them te return te Rome, whither 
——A name of ancient Gaul among the|Galen followed. Here asuccessful treatment 
‘Greeks. { of Commodus and Sextus, sons of Aurelius, 

Gavaxta, a festival, in which. they boiled;who had been seized with fever, established 
Foon ts nage c Avia and milk, called ae eer on a ey PROS was not coe 
anaéiz by the Greeks. shaken by the power of his enemies, It is 
Gasa, a surname of the first of the Sul-!not known how long he resided at Rome this 
pitii, from the smallness of his stature. The/second time, or whether he ever returned to 
word signifies a small worm, or, according to|Asia, He is said to have died at the age of 
some, it implies, in the language of Gaul, fat- 70.) He wrote no less than 500 volumes, the 
ness, for which the Sci of the be neva eg part of uece ware pun in co oa 
family was remarkable———Servius Sulpicius,' ple of Peace at Rome, where they had been 
a Roman, ‘who rose gradually to the greatest! deposited. Galenus confessed himself greatly 
offices of the state and exercised his power) indebted to the writings of Hippocrates, for 
4n the provinces with equity and unremitted|his medical knowledge, ae pesos great 
diligence. He dedicated the greatest part|encomiums upon him. To the diligence, ap- 
of his tire to solitary pursuits, chiefly to avoid/ plication, and experiments of those ise ven 
the suspicions of Nero. His disapprobation|brated physicians, the moderns are indebte 
of the > spacial oppressive command in the|for many useful discoveries; yet, often their 
“cain was the cause of new disturbances.)opinions. are ill-grounded, ma Be poy 
ro ordered him to be put to death, but hejhasty, and their reasoning false. - at re- 
escaped from the haan the executioner,! mains of the works of Galen. has been pub- 
and was publicly saluted emperor. When he lished, without a et big in ang 
was seated on the throne, he suffered himself|fol. Basil. 1538. Galen was iikewise edited, 
- to be governed by favourites, who exposed tojtogether with Hippocrates, by Charterius, 13 
sale the goods of the citizens to gratify their|vols. fol. Paris, 1679. [‘Uhe learned, Coray 
avarice, Exemptions were sold at a high|published. a French version of the medical 
price, and the crime of murder was blotted; works of Hippocrates, in 4 vols. 8vo. at Tou- 
out, and impunity purchased with a large sum louse, in the year 180]; and in the same year 
of mn irregularities in the empe-|from the Paris press, a version of the treatise 
ror’s ministers, greatly displeased the people ;|on “airs, waters, and places,” with a valua- 
and when ma er to pay the sol iers| ble critical, Pee y and medical commen- 
the money which hehad promised them whenjtary, in 2 vols. 8vo.} rs ae 
he was rane othe throne, they assassinated GxLERtUs, a native of Dacia, made em- 
him in the 73d year of his age, and in the 8th of peror of Rome by Diocletian. vid. Maximi- 
ane ror in his,anus. ’ : 
p y ¥ ; 


his reign, and proclaim pth “t 
Suntary 14th, A+ “he virtues} GALESUS, ony eah river of Calabria 4 
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‘vides it into Upper and Lower, and he states|by the Rhenus and the Alps, and on the south. 


‘was adjacent tothe Sea of Tiberias or Lake|Celtz. 
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flowing into the bay of Tarentum: ‘The po-|was called Archigallus, who in his dress re* 
ets have celebrated it for the shady groves in|/sembled a woman, and carried, suspended ta 
its neighbourhood, and the fine sheep which/his neck, a large collar with two representa> 
feed on its fertile banks, and whose fieeces/tions of the head of Atys. vid. Corybantes, 
were said to be rendered soft when they bath-|Dactyli, &c. Diod. 4.— Ovid. Fast. 4, v9; 
ed in the stream. Martial. 2, ep. 43, 1. 4,|—Lucan. 1, v.466.—Lucan. de Dea Syria. 
ep. 28.—Virg.-G. 4, v. 126.—Horat. 2, od. 6,| .GALLIa, [anextensiveand populous coun 
v.10. c ae of Europe, bounded on the west by the A 

Ga itaa, [acelébrated country of Palestine, |lantic, on the North by the Insula Batavorum 
forming the northern division. Josephus di-|and part of the Rhenus or RAine, on the east 


that the limits of Galilee were on the south|by the Pyrenees. “The greatest breadth was 
Samaris and’ Scythopolis to the flood of Jor-}600 English miles, but much  diminishet 


dan, It contained four tribes, Issachar, Zebu-|towards each extremity, and its length was 


‘lon, Naphthali, and Asher ; a part also of Dan,|from 480 to 620 miles Jt was therefore more 


and part of Perea, or the country beyond/extensive than modern France’ before the re’ 
Jordan, Upper Galilee was mountainous,|volution, though inferior to the kingdom at, 
and was called Galilee of the Gentiles,/the present day, which is 650 miles long and 
from the heathen nations established there,|560 broad, Gaul was originally divided among 
and who were enabled by the mountainous|the three great nations of the Belgz, the Cel- 
nature of the country to maintain themselves|tor, and the Aquitani. The Romans called 
against all invaders. Lower Galilee, which|the inhabitants of this country by one general 
contained the tribesof Zebulon and Asher,|name, Galli; while the Greeks styled them 
The origin of these two appellations | 
of Gennesareth. Galilee, according to Jo-|is statedin the preceding article. TheGreeks 
sephus, was very populous, contained 204/called the country itself Galatia, Celtice 
cities and towns, and paid 2.0 talents in tri-|(Keari»), and Celto-Galatia ; the last for dis- 
bute. As Nazareth was situate in Galilee,|tinction sake from Galatia in Asia Minor. 
our Saviour was termed a Galilean. ‘The|Of the three great nations of Gaul, the Celtz 
Galileans seem to have had a dialect differ-} were the most extensive and indigenous, and 
ent from that of the Jews in general, for Peter|/the Belge the bravest. The Celtz extend- 
was kence denominated a Galilean ] ed from the Sequana or Seine in the north to 
GaLtt, a nation of Europe, naturally fierce,/the Garumna or Garorme in the south: 
and inclined to war. [The word Galli is sup-| Above the Celtz lay the Belgz, between the 
posed to be the native term Gael latinised.| Seineand Lower Rhine. They wereintermixed 
The Celtz were the most extensive and|with Germanic tribes. The Aquitani lay 
indigenous of theGallic tribes, and their name| between the Garonne and Pyrenees, and were. 
(Kear as) is that under which the whole nation|intermingled with Spanish tribes. These 
was commonly known to the Greeks.] .They|three great divisions, however, were sub- 
were very superstitious; and in theirsacrifices|sequently altered by Augustus, B.C. 27, who 
they oftenimmolated huinan victims, In somejextended Aquitania into Celtica, as far as the 
places, they had large statues made with|Liger or Loire, The remainder of. Celtica 
twigs, which they filled with men, and reduced|above the Liger was called Gallia Lugdunen- 
toashes. They believed themselves'descended|sis, from thecolony of Lugdunum, Lyozs ; and 
from Pluto ; and from that circumstance they|the remainder of Celtica towards the Rhine 
always reckoned their time not by the days,|was added to the Belge under the title of 


‘as other nations, but by the nights. Their|Belgica. Lastly, the south of Gaul, which 


obsequies were splendid, and not only the most 
precious things, but even slaves and oxen, 
were burnt on the funeral pile. Children, 
among them, never appeared in the presence 
of their fathers, before they were able to bear 
arms in the defence of their country. Ces. 
Bell. G.—Strab. 4.—Tacit. vid. Gallia —_— 
{A name given in Phrygia to the eujuch- 
priests of the goddess Cybele. Some derive 
the name from the river Gallus, because 
these priests drank of its waters, which in- 
spired them. with a kind of réligious fury to 
such a degree that they mutilated them- 
selves. Others maintain that the first priest 
‘of Cybele, having*heen named Gallus, this 
name became appropiiate toall his successors. 
‘Ovid, in his Fasti, and Herodian favour the 
former derivation.] They mutilated them- 
selves before they wereadmitted tothe priest- 
hood, in imitation of Atys, the favourite of 


_. Cybele. (wid. a pai og chief among them 


from having been the first province possessed 
by the Romans had been styled Gallia Pro- 
vincia, was distinguished by the name of Nar- 
bonensis from the city of Narbo, or Varbonne. 
This province was anciently called also Gallia 
Braccata, from the dracce or breeches worn 
jby theinhabitants; while Gallia Celtica was. 
styled Comata from the long hair worn by 
the natives, These four great provinces, in 
later ages were called the four Gauls, and 
isubdivided into i7 others.) Besides these 
divisions, there is often mention made of. 
Gallia Cisalpina, or Citerior ;» Transalpina 
or Ulterior, which refers to that part of Realy 
,which was conquered by some of the Gav 
whocrossed the Alps, By Gallia Cisalfina 
the Romans understood that part of Gaul 
which lies in Italy ; and by Zransalpina, tha’ 
which lies beyond the Alps, in regard 

the inhabitants of Rome. Gallia C 
and Zranspadana, is applied to a pa 
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¢onquered by some of the Gauls, and then it/people and the army ; emperors were Sie 
means the country on this side of the Po, orjed, and no less than thirty tyrants aspired to 
beyond the Po, with respect to Rome. Bv'the imperial purple. 
‘Gallia Togata the, Romans understood Cis-|boldly to oppose his adversaries; but in the 
alpine Gaul, where the Roman gowns, togé, midst of his preparations he was assassinated 
werétsually worn, asthe inhabitants had been at Milan by some of his officers, in the 50th. 
admitted tothe rank of citizenship at Rome. year ofhis age, A. D 268. Bi sp a 
The inhabitants were great warriors, and their 
valour overcame the Roman arniies, took the tines, on the Ionian sea, [now Gallipoli ——A 
Citiesof Rome, and invaded Greece in different city on the Thracian Chersonese on the Hel- 
ages. They were very superstitious in their:lespont, at. the opeiting of the Propontis, or 
‘religious ceremonies, and revered the ‘sacer-\sea of Marmora.| ‘ 
dotal order, asif they had been gods. (vid. GattoGracia, vid. Galatia.! Strab 2." 
Druidz.) They long maintained a bloody! GatLuus, vid. Alectryon. Caius, a friend 
war against the Romans, and Czsar residedjof the great Africanus, famous for his know- 
10 years in their country before he could,ledge of astronomy, and his exact calculations 
totally subdue them. Ces. Geli. Gall.—Paus.}of eclipses. [Livy states, that when a tribune 
Ve C. 6.——Si1G0.'5, Xe; in the army of Paulus Aimilius in Macedon, he 
Gatuicus AGER, was applied to the coun-|foretold an eclipse of the moon, first to the 
try between Picenum and Ariminum, whence corsul, and then with his leave to the Roman 
the Galli Senones were banished, and which;army. The eclipse took place on the even- 
was divided among the Roman citizens. Liv.|ing before the great battle of Pydna, and the 
23, c. 14, 1, 39, c.44.—Cic. Cat. 2—Czs. Civ.; Romans being prepared forit, were under no 
1, c. 29.——Sinus, a part of the Mediterra-!alarm, while their opponents were terrified 
_hean on the coast of Gaul, now called the gulf/and deemed it an omen of the fall of their king 
of Lyons. iPerses.] Cic. de. Senec. Cornelius, a Ro- 
Gatiénus, Publ. Lucinius, a son of the;man knight, who rendered himself famous by 
emperor Valerian. He reigned conjointly|his poetical, as well as military talents: He 
with his father for seven years, and ascended, was passionately fond of the slave Lycoris or 
the throne as sole emperor, A. D. 260. In his,Cytheris, and celebrated her beauty in his 
youth, he showed his activity and military|poetry. She proved ungrateful, and forsook 
character, in an expedition against the Gerlhim to follow M. Antony, which gave occasion 
mans and Sarmatz ; but when he came to;to Virgil to write his tenth eclogue. Gallus, 
the purple, he delivered himself up to‘plea-'as well as the other poets of his age, was in the 
Sure and indolence. His time was spent in|favour of Augustus, by whom he was appoint- 
the greatest debauchery ; and he indulged,ed over Egypt. He became forgetful of the 
himself in the grossest and most lascivious favours he received ; he pillaged the province, 
Taanner, and his palace displayed a scene, at}and even conspired against his benefactor, ac- 
once of effeminacy and shame, voluptuousness|cording to some accounts, for which he was 
and immorality. He often appeared with his|banished by the emperor. Thisdisgrace ope- 
hair powdered with golden dust ; and enjoyed/rated_ so powerfully upon him, that he killed 


Gallienus resolved — 


GaLLiPoLis, a fortified town of the Salen- 


tranquillity at home, while his provinces 
abroad were torn by civil quarrels and sedi- 
tions. He heard of theloss of a rich province 
and of the execution of a malefactor, with the 
‘same indifference ; and when he was appriz- 
ed that Egypt had revolted, he only observed, | 


himself in despair, A.D. 26. Some few frag- 
ments remain of his poetry, and it seems that 
he particularly excelled in elegiac composi- 
tion. It is said, that Virgil wrote an eulogium 
on his poetical friend, and inserted it at the 
end of his Georgics; but that he totally sup- 


that he could live without the produce of}pressed it, for fear of offending his imperial 


Egypt. He was of a disposition naturally in- 
clined to raillery and the ridicule of others. 


When his wife had been deceived by a jewel- 


patron, of whose favours Gallus had shown 
himself so undeserving; and instead of that-he 
substituted the beautiful episode about Aris- 


ler, Gallienus ordered the malefactor to be;t2us and Eurydice. This eulogium, accord- 
placed in the circus, in expectation of being! ing to some, was suppressed at.the particular 
exposed to the ferocity of alion. While the desire of Augustus, Quintil. (0, c. 1.-—Virg. 
wretch trembled at the expectation of instant! Hcl. 6 and 10.— Ovid. Amat. 3, el. 15, v.29. 
death, the executioner, by order of the em-|——Vibius Gallas, a celebrated orator of 
peror, let loose a capon upon bin. Anun-;Gaui, in the age of Augustus, of whose ora-. 
common laugh was raised upon this, and the) tions Seneca has preserved some. fragments, 
emperor observed, that he who had deceived; A Roman who. assassinated Decius, the 
others, should expect to be deceived himself.;emperor, and raised himself: to the throne, 
In the midst of these ridiculous diversions,| He showed himself indolent and cruel, and be- 
Gallienus was alarmed by the revolt of two of|held with the greatest indifference the revolt 
his officers, who had assumed the imperialjof his provinces, and the invasion of his em- 
one This intelligence roused him from|pire by the barbarians. He was at last assas- 
his lethargy ; he marched against his antago-! sinated by his soldiers, A. D. 253.—Flavius 
-nists, and putall the rebels to the sword, with-| Claudius Constantinus, a brother of the em- 
cut showing the least favour either to rank, peror Julian, raised to the imperial throne un- 
sex, or. age. These cruelties irritated the|der the title of ie by Constantius his re- 
wy ; , 3 
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«lation. He conspired against his benefactor, jof streams which flow into it are 11. /The 
and was publicly condemned to be beheaded, |Sanscrit name ofthe Ganges, Pudda, signi es. 
A. D. 354——A_ small river of Phrygia,| foot, because the Bramins, in their fabulous’ 
whose waters weresaid tobe very efficacious, \legends, make the river to flow from the foot 
if drank in moderation, in curing madness. |of Beschan, the same with Vishnou or the pre-e 
Flin. 32, c. 2—Ovid. Fast. 4, v. 361. serving deity.] Lucan. 3, v. 230:—Strab:5— 
Game ia, a surname of Juno, as Game-|—Plin. 6, ¢. 87.—Curt, 8, c. 9.— Mela, 3, 6. 
lius was ot Jupiter, on account of their pre-|7.—Virg. Ain. 9, v. 31. pd | 
siding over marriages. [The name is Greek,| [Gancrticus sinus, now the Bay of Ben- 
(y2mMmatos,.) and comes from y2u:¢ nuptie.}|gal, into which the Ganges falls.| 9. 
A festival privately observed at three dif-| GAn¥mZ=pDEs, a beautiful youth of Phrygia, 
ferent times. ‘The first. was the celebration |son of Tros, and brother to Illus and Assara- 
of amarriage, the second was in commemora-|cus. According) to Lucian, he was son of 
tion ofa birth-day, and the third was an an-/Dardanus. He was taken up to heaven by 
hiversary of the death of a person, As it was/Jupiter as he was hunting, or rather tending 
observed generally on the ist of January, jhis father’s flock on mount Ida, and he became 
Marriages on that day were considered as of|the cup bearer of the gods in the place of 
~agood omen, and the month was called Ga-; Hebe. Some say that he was carried away 
melion among the Athenians. Cic. de Fin. 2,|by an eagle. He is generally represented sit- 
ra) Rina ting on the back of a flying eagle in the ain 
‘GancXrip2, a people near the mouth of|Paus. 5, c. 24—Homer. 11.20, v. 231.— Virg. 
the Ganges. [Ptolemy assigns to them aca-| in. 5, v. 25 .— Ovid. Met. 10, v. 155.—He- 
pital, called Ganga Regia, on the western side|raz. 4, od. 4. Cw 
of the Ganges, which D’Anville places in lat.| GanramanrTes, [a people of Africa, south 
24° 50’, and whose site he makes to coincidejof Fhazania, deriving their name from the 
with that of Raji-mohol. The Gargarida|city of Garama, now Garmes. Thev were 
were allies of the Prasii who lay nearer the|faintly known to the Romans under Augustus, 
Indus towards the north-west. The united|in whose time some claim was made toa 
forces of these two nations, awaited the army |triumph over them, on which account they 
of Alexander on the other side of the Hypha-|are mentioned by Virgil.) En. 6, v. 791. 
sis ; but report made them so formidable for} GarcAnus, now St. Angelo, a lofty moun- 
numbers and valour, that the wearied andjtain of Apulia, which advances in the form of 
alarmed Macedonians refused to cross the/a promontory into the Adriatic sea. [The 
stream in spite of all the efforts and remon-|promontory was called Garganum promonto- 
_ Strances of their king.] Justin. 12,c. 8—Jrium. Garganus was celebrated by the po- . 
Curt. 9, c. 2.—Virg. Ain. 3, v. 27.—Fiacc. 6, \ets for its groves of oak.] Virg. din. 11, ve 
v- 67. |257.—Lucan. 5, v. 880. ey 
GancEs, [a famous river of India, which} GarcAputa, a valley near Platza, with a 
in the language of Hindoostan is called Pudda|fountain of the same name, where Actzon was 
or Padda ; andis alsonamed Burra Gonge,|torn to pieces by his dogs. Ovid. Met. 3,v. 156, 
orthe great river, and Gove, the river, by! GarcXxrus, (plur. a, orum,) [a town’ of. 
‘way of eminence ; and hence the European|Troas, south-west of Antandros, on the shores 
name of the river is derived. This greatjof the Gulf of Adramyttium. It was situate. 
stream, together with the Burrampooter,jon the mountain ‘of the same name, which 
whose twin sister it has not unaptly been de-Jappears to have been the highest of the 
nominated, has its source in the vast mountains/chain of Mount Ida. In Ptolemy, the name 
of Thibet. It seeks the plains of Hindoostan|is erroneously given as Jarganon. By a simi- 
by the west, and pursues the early part of its/lar error, we have it written Gadara in Hie- 
course through rugged vallies and defiles. Af-lrocles. The country adjacent to Gargara 
ter wandering about 800 miles through these|is extremely prodictive.] Virg. G. 4, v. 103, 
mountainous regions, it issues forth a deity to|—Macrob. 5, c. 20.—Strab. 13.— Plin. 5,¢ 30. 
the superstitious, yet gladdened Hindoo This} Garumna, [now the Garonme, a river of 
river was unknown to Herodotus, as he does|Gaul which rises in the valley of Arran, to the 
not mention it, though it became famous ina|south of Bertrand, among the Pyrenees and 
century afterwards, __Itssource was for along/falls into the Oceanus Cantabricus, or 
period involved in obscurity. A survey, how-|of Biscay. The géneral course ot this river, 
ever, has been recently made by the British|which extends to about 250 miles, is.north- 
Indian government, and it has been found to|west. After its junction with the Duranius, 
issue in a small stream, under the name ofjor Dordogne, below Burdegala or Bour- 
Bhagirathi, from under a mass of perpetual |deawx, it assumes the name of Gironde. . Ac- 
‘snow , accumulated on the southern side of the}cording to Juhus Cesar’s division of Gallia, 
Himmaleh mountains, between 31° and 32°\the Garumna was the boundary of Acuitanie | 


N. Jat. and 78° and 79° E. long. » It is com-|and separated that district from Gallia Celti- _ 
puted to be 1500 miles in length, and at 500}ca. This river is navigable to Tolosa, or 
miles from its mouth is, during the rainy sea-| Toulouse, and communicates with the Medi- | 
son, 4miles broad and 60 feet deep. Its prin-|terranean by means of the canal of L 
cipal twibutaries are the Jumna, the Gogra,|about 180 miles long, made through Lan 
and the Aurrampooter. The whole number|doc.}) Mela, 3,¢.2. See i 
294, . ay 
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_ Gaucamsa, a village near Arbela 
the Tigris, where Alexander obtained 


e 1d in 
ihe 3a ‘He published a work which he called /Voctes 


tl 


GE 
the age of M. Antonius, about 130 A, D. 


victory over Darius. (Gaugamela being an|4étice, because he composed it at Athens 


jnconsiderable and obscure place, the battle/during the long nights of winter. It is a 
was named after Arbela.} Curt. 4, c. y.—|collection of incongruous matter, which con+ 


Strab. 2, and 16. ; ‘ 
’Gautwvs, [a small island, adjacent to Me- 
lite, or Matta, now called Gozo. 


tains many fragments from the ancient writers, 


and often serves to explain antique monu- 


Another|ments. It was criginally composed for the 


below the south shore of Crete, now called/improvement of his children, and abounds 
Goze of Candia, for distinction sake from the}with many grammatical remarks. The best 


Gozo of Malta.) 

» Gaurus, a mountain 
for its wines. 
-:160.— Siat. 3, Sylv. 5, v.99, 


of Campania, famous 


editions of A. Gellius are, that of Gronovius, 
4to L. Bat. 1700, and that of Conrad, 2 vols. 


Lucan. 2, v. 667.—Sil. 12, v.|8vo, Lips. 1762. 


GELo and GELON,a son of Dinomenes; 


- Gaza, [oue of the five Philistine satrapies|who made himself absolute at Syracuse, 492 
_or principalities, situate towards the southern|years before the Christian era. He conquer- 
extremity of Canaan, about 15 miles south/ed the Carthagi ians at Himera, and made his 


of Ascalon, and a smail distance from the 
Mediterranean, its port, was called Gaze- 
orutm Portus, and is now Vew Gaza, or Ma- 
jumas, As the name of the city of Gaza 
appears in the first book of Moses, (10, 18,) 
ela must of course be mistaken, who makes 
the name of Persian origin, and states that 


Cambyses made this piace his chief maga-| 


.2ine in his expedition against Egypt. It was, 


oppression popular by his great equity and 
moderation. He reigsed seven years, and his 
death was universally lamented at Syracuse. 
He was called the father of his people, and 
the patron of liberty, and honouredas a demi- 
god. His brother Hiero succeeded him. Paus. 
8, c. 42.— Herodot. 7, c. 153, &c.—Diod. 11. 

GELOweEs and GELOnI, a people of Scythia, 
inured from their youth to labour and fatigue, 


however, an important and strongly fortified /They paiat themselves to appear more terri- 
place, as being situate so near the borders ofjble in battle. They were descended from 


that country. Alexander took and destroy- 
ed it, after it had made a powertul resist- 
ance for the space of two months, Antio- 
 chus the Great . sacked it, and it was several 
times taken from the Syrians by the Maca- 
bees, it was afterwards subjected to new 
losses, so that St. Luke states (Acts 8, 26,) 
that it was, in his time, a desert place. ihe 
name signifies in Hebrew, Strong.) 
GEprROsIA, a barren province of Persia, 
{south and south-east of Ciena: and lying 
along the Mare Erythreum. It is now called 
Mekran, \n passiig through this country, 
the army of Aiexander underwent very great 
hardships, from want of water and provisions, 
and from columns of moving sand, which had 
previously destroyed the forces of Semiramis 
and Cyrus. Its principal city was Pura, now 
Foren.) § Strab. 2. 
GELaA, a town on the southern parts of Si- 
cily, about 10 miles from the sea, according to 
“Ptolemy, which received its name from a 


Gelonus, son of Hercules. Virg. G. 2, v. 15. 
En, 8, v. 725.— Mela, 1, c. 1.—Claudian in 
Ruf: Livn3to: hie 
GEMINI, a sign of the zodiac which repre- 
sents Castor and Pollux, the twin sons of 
‘Leda. me? 
| GEMmoNIA, a place at Rome where the car- 
casses 0: criminals were thrown. Suet. Zid, 
53 and 61.— Tacit. Hist. 3,¢:74. — +r 
Gerwnisoum, [a town of the Aureliani, on 
the Ligeris or Loire, which ran through it. 


It was afterwards called Aureliani, from the | 


name of the people, and is now Orleans.] 
Ces By Ol Ga3) Lucan. 1, v..440,. © 


GENAUNI, a people of Vindelicia.  [vid, 


Brenni.]  Horat. 4, od, 14, v. 10. : , 
GENEVA, (a city of the Allobroges, the 
western extremity of the Lacus Lemanus, or 
Lake of Geneva, on the soutn bank of the 
Rhodanus or Rhone. The modern name. of 
Geneva is the same as the ancient.] 
GENIUS, a spirit or demon, which, accord- 


sma river in the neighbourhood, called Gelas.|ing to the ancients, presided over the birth 
» It was built by a Rhodian aid Cretan colony,|and fife of every man. vid. Demon. © | 

713 years before the Christian era. Afterit} Gensiric, a famous Vandal. prince, who 
had continued in existence 404 years, Phinti-|passed from Spain to Africa, where he took 


as, tyrant of Agrigentum, carried the inha-|Cartiage. He Jaid the foundation of the Van- 


bitants to //intias, a town in the neighbour-jdal kingdom in Africa, and in the course of 
hood, which he had founded, and he employed|his military expeditions, invaded Italy and 
the stones of Gela to beautify his own city.|sacked Rome in July 455. wot 
Phintas wasalsocalled Gela. fhe whabitants| Genrius, a king of ilyricum, who impri- 
were called Galenses, Geloi, and Gelani.. Virg.|soned the Roman ambassadors at the request 
En. 3, v.70. —Paus. 8, c. 46. of Perseus king of Macedonia. This offence 
G¥ELLIA UorweELia Lex, de Civitate, by|was nighly reseuted by the Romans, and Gen- 
L. Geilius and Cn, Cornel. Lentulus, A. U. C.|tius was Conquered by Anicius and led in tri- 
68). it enacted that all those who nad beenjumph with his family, By C, 169. , Liv. 43, c. 
presented with the privilege of citizens of|19, dc. Toe) ; 
Rome by Pompey, should remain in the pos-}| GNnwa, now Genoa, a celebrated town of 
‘session of that hberty, Liguria, [In the second punic war, Genua, 


oases GELLIUs, a Roman grammarian|then a celebrated emporium, took part with 
: / 295 
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the Romans, and Wwas,in consequence, plun-!and the reflection of a philosopher. » Tacit. de 
dered and burnt by Mago the Carthaginian. Morib. Germ.— Mela, 1, c. 3, 1.3,¢. 3—Caes. 
It was afterwards rebuilt by the Romans, and Bel/..G. —Strab. 4. Kee Ae / 
continued, with the rest.of Italy, under their’ GErRMANIcus Ca@sar, a son of Drusus 
dominion, until the fall of their empire.] Liv. and Antonia, the niece of Augustus. / He was 
Qos Qed 235 CMAs 1230, Gli: ‘adopted by his uncle Tiberius, and/raised to 

Genvsus, now Srmno, a river of Macedo- the most important offices of the state. When 
nia, falling into the Adriatic above Apollonia. his grandfather Augustus died, he was em- 
Lucan. 3, v. 462. \ployed in a war in Germany, and the affection 
. GENUTIA LEX, de magistratibus, by L. of the soldiers unanimously saluted him em- 
Gentius the tribune,-A. U.C, 411. It ordain-\peror. He refused the unseasonable honour, 
ed that no person should exercise the satnejand appeased the tumult which his indiffer-_ 
magistracy within ten years, or be invested 


n jence occasioned. \He continued his wars in 
with two offices in one year. Germany, and defeated the-celebrated Ar- 
GEoRGICA, a poem of Virgil in four books.|minius, and was rewarded with a triumph at. 
The first treats of ploughing the ground ; the his return to Rome. | Tiberius declared him 
second of sowing it ; the third speaks of the/emperor of the east, and sent him to appease, 
management of cattle, &c,. and in the fourth, |the seditions of the Armenians.» But the suc- 
the poet gives an account of bees, and of the/cess of Germanicus in the east was soon look- 


manner of keeping them among the Romans 
The word is derived from ye terra and «yor 
opus, because it particularly treats of husband+ 
xy. The work is dedicated to’Mecenas, the 


ed upon with an envious eye by Tiberius, and 
his death was meditated. He was secretly 
poisoned at Daphne, ‘near - Antioch, by Piso, 
A.D. 19, in the 34th year of his age. The 


reat patron of poetry in the age of Virgil. 


news of is death was received with the great- 


The author was seven years in writing andjest grief, and the most bitter lamentations ; 

polishing it, and inthat composition he shew- |and Tiberius seemed to be the only one who. 
ed how much he excelled all other. writers.|rejoiced in the fall of Germanicus. He had 

He imitated Hesiod, who wrote a poem near-|married Agrippina, by whom he had nine 
ly on the same subject, called Opera &¥ Dies.|children, one of whom, Caligula, disgraced 
. GERGovVIA, [a strong town and fortress of/the name of his illustrious father. Germani- 

Gaul, belonging to the Arverni. It was situ-|cus has been commended, not only for his mili- 
ate on avery high mountain, and of difficult/tary accomplishments, but also for his learn- 
access on all sides. It isnow Gergoie.] ing, humanity, and extensive benevolence. In 

GERMANIA, an extensive country of Eu-|the midst of war, he devoted some moments 
rope, at the east of Gaul. [The name of thejto study, and he favoured the world with two 
inhabitants is derived from wer war, and man|Greck comedies, some epigrams, and a trans- 
a man, denoting warlike or brave men., Thellation of Aratus in Latin verse. Sueton.——— 
Roman alphabet, like the French, affording] his name was common in the age of the 
no w, this letter was converted into a soft ¢ ;|emperors, not only to those who had obtained 
and hence, with a Latin termination, we have| Victories over the Germans, but even to those 
the name Germani, and that of their country| who had entered the borders of their country 
Germania.] Its inhabitants were: warlike,|at the head of an army. Domitian applied 
fierce, and uncivilized, and always proved a|the name of Germanicus, which he himself 
watchful enemy against the Romans. Czsar}had vainly assumed, to the month of Septem- 
first entered their country, but he rather|ber, in honour of himself. ‘Swet. a Dom. 13, 
checked their fury, than conquered them.|—M@artial. 9, ep. 2, v. 4 ] =. agr 
His example was followed by his imperial] GERMANII, a people of Persia. [These 
successors or ‘their generals, who sometimes|Germanii, are, according to Larcher, the same 

“entered the country to chastise the insolence/as the Carmani. Some authors affirm, adds 
of the inhabitants. The ancient Germansjthe French critic, that the ancient Germans 
were very superstitious, and, in many instan-|were descended from these people. Cluvier, 
ces, their religion wasthe same as that of their/bas with much_ politeness explained | their 
neighbours the Gauls; whence some have|mistake, “ But,” observes Wesseling, “there 
concluded that these two nations were of the/are some individuals of such wayward tem- _ 
same origin, They paid uncommon-respect|pers, whosince the discovery of cornstill pre-" 

_ to their women, who, as they-believed, werejter feeding on acorns. ]  Herodst.1, c, 125. 
endowed with something more than human.| [GrRRa, a city of Arabia Deserta, on the 
They built no temples to their gods, and paid|Sinus Persicus. It was enriched by com~_ 
great attention tothe heroes and warriors}merce, and the principal articles of trade 
which their country had produced... fheir|were the pertumes brought from the Sabzi, 
rude institutions gradually gave rise to the|sent up the Kuphrates to ‘Phapsacus, and 
laws and manners which still prevail.in the[across the desert to Petra. ‘This city, for 
countries of Europe, which their arms in-/the construction of whose houses and ram= 
vaded or conquered. ‘Tacitus, in whose age|parts, stones of salt were used, appears to 
even letters were unknown among them, ob-|be represented by that now named £4: Katy] 
served their customs with vicety,and has de-| GERRHA, a people of Scythia, in whose 
lineated them with the genius of an historian country the Borysthenes rises. The Ring of 
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Scythia were generally buried in their territo-| with those who were called Gaé/s, and whgse 
ese. id.4,.c.71, > ' - |migrations were so extensive.] Ovid. de 
_ GeERRuHUS, a river of Scythia. [D’Anville] Pont. T'rist. 5, el. 7, v. 111.—Strab. 7. Stat, 
-makes it thesame with the Molosznijawodi.]|2.—Sylv. 2, v.61, |. 3, f. 1, v. 17.—Kucan, 2, 
Td. 1, c. 56. _ “dy..54, 1.3, v.95. gy 
_ GERONTHRA, a town of Laconia, where a] GicanTEs, the sons of Celus and Terra, 
“yearly festival, called Geronthrea, was ob-|who, according to Hesiod, sprang from the 
served in honour of Mars. The god hadjblood of the wound which Ccelus received 
there a temple with a grove, into which no|from his son Saturn; whilst Hyginus calls 
woman was permitted to enter during thejthem sons of T'artarus and Terra. ‘They are 
‘time of the solemnity. Paus. Lacon. represented as menof uncommon stature, with 
Giryon and GiRYONES, a celebrated|strength proportioned to their gigantic size: 
monster, born from the union of Chrysaor|Some of them, as Cottus, Briareus, and Gy- 
with Callirhoe, and represented by the poets|ges, had 50 heads and 100 arms, and serpents 
"as having three bodies and three heads. Helinstead of legs. They were of a terrible as- 
lived in the island of [Erythia, near Gades.]|pect, their hair hung loose about their should- 
where he kept numerous flocks, which werejers, ‘and their beard was suffered to grow 
guarded by a two-headed dog, called Orthos,|untouched. Pallene and its neighbourhood 
and by Eurythion. Hercules, by order of|was the place of their residence. ‘The defeat 
Eurystheus, went to [Erythia,] and destroy-|of the Titans, with whom they are often ig- 
ed Geryon, Orthos, and Eurythion, and car-|norantly confounded, and to whom they were 
ried away all his flocks and herds to Tiryn-|nearly related, incensed them against Jupiter, 
thus. Hesiod. Theog. 187.—Virg. Ain. 7, v,\and they all conspired to dethrone him, The 
661,1. 8, v. 202.—Ital. 1, v. 277.—Apoliod, 2.\g0d was alarmed, and called all the deities to 
—Lueret. 5, v. 28. assist him against a powerful enemy, who 
Gerssoriicum, [a town of the Morini, in| made use of rocks, oaks, and burning woods 
Gaul, it was afterwards named Bonenia, and|for their weapons, and who had already heap- 
is now Boulogne.]} ed mount Ossa upon Pelion, to scale with 
Gera, Septimus, a son of the emperor|more facility the walls of heaven. At the 
Severus, brotier to Caracalla. In the eighth|sight of such dreadful adversaries, the gods 
year of his age he was moved with compas-|fled with the greatest consternation Into 
sion at the fate of some of the partisans of|Egypt, where they assumed the shape of dif- 
Niger and Albinus, who had been ordered to|ferent animals, to screen themselves from 
be executed ; and his father, struck with his|their pursuers. Jupiter, however, remem- 
humanity, retracted his sentence. After his|bered that they were not invincible, provided 
father’s death he reigned at Rome, conjointly|he called a mortal tohis assistance ; and by 
with his brother; but Caracalla, who envied|the advice of Pallas, he armed his son Hercu- 
his virtues, and was jealous of his popularity,|les in his cause. With the aid of. this cele- 
ordered him to be poisoned; and when this}brated hero, the giants were soon put to 
could not be effected, he murdered him in thelflight and defeated. Some were crushed to 
arms ot his mother Julia, who, in the attempt] pieces under mountains, or buried in the sea ; 
of defending the fatal blows from his body,jand others were flayed alive, or beaten to 
received a wound in her arm from the hand|death with clubs. [For the explication of 
of her son, the 28th of March, A. D. 212.|this fable some have supposed that Jupiter 
Geta had not reached the 23d year of his age;|destroyed the robbers which infested Thessa- 
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and the Romans had reason to lament the 
death of so virtuous a prince, while they 
groaned under the cruelties and oppression of| 
Caracalla, . 

GeEr2, (Geta, sing.) [atribe of Scythians, 
who, according to Strabo, inhabited the arid 
and uncultivated plains lying between the 
mouths of the Ister and that. of the Tyras, 
in which the army of Darius had nearly pe- 
rished. They were first reduced under the} 
Roman dominion in the reign of Trajan, To 
the strength and fierceness of barbarians, 
they added a contempt for life, which was 


ly, and that these are the pretended giants ; 
for it is observable that the word Nephilim, 
which occursin Scripture, andis translated g7- 
ants, there also signifies people addicted to all 


kinds of violence, or robbers and rufhians. Ju- ~ 
piter, when he left Crete to visit the rest of » 


Greece, usually resided on mount Olympos, 
where he had probably built a strong citadel. 
This mount Olympus, highly eleyated, was 
afterwards taken for heaven itself. "Lhe ban- 
ditti above mentioned determined to attack 
Jupiter in his citadel, and are supposed to 
have fortified the neighbouring mountains of 


derived from a persuasion of the immortality 
of the soul. ‘This doctrine was taught them 


Ossa and Pelion, prevtous to going upon their 
main enterprize. This was done either per- 


by Zamolxis, their early legislator. They are|haps to afford them a place of refuge in case 
represented as the most daring and ferocious} of a defeat, or if they were foiled in their at- 
of mankind by all the classic writers. Ar-|tempt, still tu have there adjacent fortresses 
rian calls them Dacians; thisname, however,|as places from which they might keep Jupi- 


move properly belongs to those of them who|ter’s garrison in awe. Hence the table of 


dwelt in the interior, for their territory ex- | Ossa and Pelion being piled by the Giants on 


tended inwards to a considerable distance. Olympus.] (vid, Enceladus, Aloides, Porphu- - 


The Getz were undoubtedly the same people rion, ‘yphon, ae &c.) The ex- 
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istence of giants has been supported by al! 
the writers of antiquity, and received as an/ghostsof the dead were rendered propitious 


undeniable truth. Homer tells usthat Tity-|by human blood; therefore at funerals, it~ 
us, when extended on the ground, covered|was usual to murder slaves in cool blood. In ~ 


nine acres; and that Polyphemus ate two of|succeeding ages, it was reckoned less cruel to 


the coinpanions of Ulysses at once, and walk-joblige them to kill one another like men, _ 
ed along the shores of Sicily leaning on a|than to slaughter them like brutes, therefore” - 
staff which might have served for the mast of|the barbarity was covered by the specious 

a ship. The Grecian heroes, during the|show ‘of pleasure and voluntary combat. — 


Trojan war, and Turnus in Italy, attacked|Originally captives, criminals, or disobedient” 


their enemies by throwing stones, which four|slaves, were trained up for combat;'but when 


men, of the succeeding ages would be unable|the diversion became miore frequent and was 


to move. Plutarch also mentions, in support}exhibited on the smallest occasion, to procure _ 


of the gigantic ‘stature, that Sertorius openedjesteem and popularity, many of the Roman 
the grave of Anteus in Africa, and founda citizens enlisted themselves among the gladi- 
skeleton which measured six cubits in length.|ators, and Neroat one show exhibited no less 
{It is not at all improbable that the early race|than 400 senators and 600 knights. The peo- 
of men wereof strength and staturesuperior to/ple were treated with these combats not only 
those of mankind at present, since they lived|by the great and opulent, but the very priests: 
amuch longer time; long life being common-|had their Ludi pontificales, and Ludi sacerdo- 
ly the effect of a strong constitution. It must/¢alcs. Itis supposed that there were no more 
be confessed, however, that on this subject|than three pair of gladiaters exhibited by the 
we are liable to great deceptions. ‘hus, in]Bruti. Their numbers, however, increased 
1613 they showed throughout Europe the}with the luxury and power of the city; and 
bones of the giant Theutodocchus, until un-|the gladiators became so formidable, thatSpar- 
luckily a naturalist proved them to be the bones 
of an elephant.] 4follod. 1, c. 6.—Paus. 8, 
c. 2, &c.— Ovid, Met. 1, v. 151.—Plut. in 
Sertor. —Hygin. fab. 28, &c.—Homer. Od. 7 
and 10,— Virg. G.1, v. 280. En, 6, v. 580. 
GINDEs, (oid. Gyndes.]} 
[Grr,a river of Africa, which Ptolemy de- 
lineates as equal in length to the Niger, the 
course of each being probably about 1000 
British miles. lt ran from east to west, un- 
til lost in the same lake, marsh, or desert as 


up arms, and the success to defeat the Roman 
armies, only with a train of his fellow-suffer= 
ers. ‘The more prudent of the Romans were: 
sensible of the dangers which threatened the 
state, by keeping such a number of desperate 
men in arms, and.therefore, many salutary 
laws were proposed to limit their number as” 
well as to settle the time in. which the show 
could be exhibited with safety and convenience. 
Under the emperors, not only senators and 


the Niger. The Arabian geographer Edrisi|Knights, but even women engaged among the ~ 


seems to indicate the G/ir, when he speaks of|gladiators, and seémed to forget the inferiority 
the Nile of the negroes as running tothe west,|Of their sex. When there were to be any | 
and lost in an inland sea, in which was the|shows, hand-bills were circulated to give no- 
island. Ulil. Some have supposed the Gir of{tice tothe people, and to mention the place, 
Ptolemy to bethe river of Bornou, or Wad- number, time, and every circumstance re- 
al-Gazel, which, joming another considerable}quisite to be known. When they were first 
river flowing from Auwku, discharges itself|brought upon the arena, they walked round 
into the Nubia Palus, or Kangra, and it is so|theplace with greatpompand solemnity, and 
delineated in Rennell’s map; but others, seein- alter that they were matched in equat pairs 
ingly’ with better reason, apprehend the Gir} with great nicety. They first had a skirmish 
of Ptolemy to be the Bahr-Kudla of Browne,| with wooden files, called rudes or arma luso- 
in his history of Africa.] rid. Atier this the effective weapons, such as 
Gisco, son of Himilco the Carthaginian|swords, daggers, dec. cailed arma decretoria, 
general, was banished from his country by the}Were given them, and the signal tor the en- 
influence of his enemies. He was afterwards 
recalled, and empowered by the Carthagi-|pet as they had all previously sworn to fight 
nians to punish, in what manner he pleased,/tll death, or suffer death in the most excru- 
those who had occasioned his banishment.|Ciating torments, the fight was bloody and 
He was satisfied to see them prostrate on the/obstinate, and when one signified his submis- 
ground, and to place his foot on their néeck,|sion by surrendering his arins, the victor was 


showing that independence and forgiveness|not permitted to grant him his lite without the ~ 
ate two of the most brilliant virtues of ajleave and approbation of the niultitude. This — 


great mind. He was madea general soon af-}was done by clenching the fingers of both 


ter in Sicily, against the Cormthians; about/hands between each other, and holding the 
309 years before the Christian era; and by|thumbs upright close together, or by bending — 


his success and intrepidity, he obliged the/back theirthumbs, ihe first of these was 
enemies of his country to sue for peace. called prodéicem premere, and signified the wish 
-GLADIATORII LuDI, combats originally of the people to spare the life of the conquer- 


A. U. C. 488. It was supposed that the ; 


tacus, one of their body, had courage to take. ‘ 


. 


gagemeot was given by the sound of atrum- | ~ 


r 


exhibited on the grave of deceased persons atled. ‘Phe other sign, called fodlicem vertere,.. 


Rome. They were first introduced at Rome|signified their disapprobation, and ordered the 
by the Bruti, upon the death of their father;!victor to put his antagonist to death. The 
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ieter was generally rewarded with a palm,|docia, and married Alexander, a son of Herod» 
and other expressive marks of the people’s|by whom she had twosons. After the death 
favour. He was most commonly presented|of Alexander, she married her brother-in-law 
with a fileus and rudis. When one of thejArchelaus. ' ea 
combatants received a remarkable wound,} GLaucopis, a surname of Minerva, from 
the people exclaimed jadbet, and expressed|the blueness of her eyes. ['The term conveys _ 
their concern by shouts. The combats oflat the same time the idea of brightness, and is 
gladiators were sometimes different, either|said to refer more properly toa light-blue _ 
in weapons or dress, whence they were gene-leye, with a bright and piercing expression, 
ally distinguished into the following orders:jlike what the Germans style a bluish-grey. 
The secutores were armed with a sword and| Damm, supposes this titleapplied to Minerva, 
and buckler, to keep off the net of their an-|from her seeing like the owl (to which bird a 
tagonists, the retiarii. These last endeayour-|similar coloured eye is given,) re ev oxore 
ed to throw their net over the head of theirjovrz, the things that are hid in darkness, that 
antagonist, and in that manner entangle him, |is, discovering by her wisdom what is concealed 
-and prevent him from striking. If this didjfrom the duller opticsof man. Besides the 
not succeed, they betook themselves to flight.Jowl, and Minerva, this epithet is applied to 
Their dress was a short coat with a hat tied/serpents and lions.) Homer.— Hesiod, 
under the chin with a broad ribbon. They}, Guiaucus, a son of Hippolochus, the son of 
wore atrident in their left hand. The threces,|Bellerophon. He assisted Priam in the Tro- 
originally Thracians, were armed with a faul-jjan war, and had the simplicity to exchange 
chion, and smail round shield. The myr-jhis golden suit of armour with Diomedes for 
millones, called also galli, from their Gallicjan iron one, whence came the proverb of 
dress, were much the same as the secztores.| Glauci et Diomedis permiutatio, to express a 
They were, like them, armed with a sword,|foolish exchange. He behaved with much 
and, on the top of their headpiece, they/courage, and was killedby Ajax. Ving. Zen. 
wore the figure of a fish embossed, called|6, v. 483— Martial, 9, ep. 96.—Hom. Il. 6. 
foguve@’, whencetheir name. The hofiloma- A fisherman of Anthedon in Beotia, son 
chi, were completely armed from head to foot, }of Neptune and Nais, or, according to others, of 
as their name implies. _The samnites, arm-|Polybiusthe son of Mercury. _As he was fish= 
ed after the manner of Samnites, wore aling he observed that all the fishes which he 
large shield, broad at the top, and growing/laid on the grass received fresh vigour as they 
more narrow at the bottom, more conveniently |touched the ground, and immediately escaped 

‘todefend the upper parts of the body. The/from him by leaping into the sea. . He attri- 
essedarti, generally fought from the essedim,|buted the cause of it to the grass, and by tast- 
or chariot used by the ancient Gauls and Bri-|ing it, he found himself suddenly moved with 
tons. The andabate, 2v2€27r21, fought on|adesire of living in the sea. Upon this he 
horseback, with a helmet that covered and|Jeaped into the water, and was made a sea 
defended their faces and eyes. Hence anda-|deity by Oceanus and Tethys, at the request 
batarum more frugnare, is to fight blindfolded, jof the gods. _ After this transformation he be- 
The meridiani, engaged in the afternoon./came enamoured of the Nereid Scylla, whose 
The postudatitii were men of great skill and|ingratitude was severely punished by Circe. — 
experience, and such as were generally pro-|[vid. Scylla.] He is represented like the . 
duced by the emperors. he jisca/es were|other sea deities with along beard, dishevel- 
maintained out of the emperor’s treasury, jis-|led hair, and shaggy eyebrows, and with the 
cus. The dimacheri fought with two swords|tail of a fish. He received the gift of prophe- 
in their hands, whence their name. After|cy from Apollo, and, according to some ac- 
these cruel exhibitions had been continued for|counts, he was the interpreter of Nereus. He 
the amusement of the Roman populace, they |assisted the Argonauts in their expedition, 
were abolished by Constantine the Great,jand foretold them, that Hercules and the two 
near 600 years after their first institution.|sons of Leda, would one. day receive immor- _ 
‘They were, however, revived under the reign|tal honours. The fable of his metamorphosis. 
of Constantius and his two successors, but|has been explained by some authors, who ob- 
Honorius for ever put an end to these crueljserve that he was an excellent diver, who was 
barbarities. ' {devoured by fishes as he was swimming in the 

Guapuyre and Giapu¥Rra, a daughter ofjsea. Ovid. Met. 13; v. 905, &c—AHygin. 
Archelaus the high-priest of Bellona in Cap-|fab. 199.—vdihen. 7—Apoilod. 1.—Diod. 4,— 
padocia, celebrated for her beauty and in-|4ristot.de Rep. Del—Paus. 9, c. 22-—-A 
trigues. She obtained the kingdom of Cap-|son of Sisyphus king of Corinth, by Merope 
padocia for her two sons from M. Antony,|the daughter of Atlas, born at Potniaavillage 
whom she corrupted by defiling the bedof herjof Boeotia. He prevented his mares from 
husband. This amour of Antony with Gla-|having®ny commerce with the stallions, in 
phyra, highly displeased his wife Fulvia, who/the‘expectation that they would become swift- 
wished Augustus to avenge his infidelity, by/er in running; upon which Venusinspired the , 
receiving from her the same favours which|mares with such fury, that they tore his body. 
Glaphyra received from Antony. Herjto pieces ashe returned from the games 
grand-daughter bore the same name. She|which Adrastus had, celebrated in honour of - 
wasa daughter of Archelaus king of Cappa-ihis father. He was even at Potnia, Ayer. 
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fab. 256.—Virg. G. 3, vi 367.—Apiollod. 1 and)sidence of king Minos. The name of Gnossiz 
2. A son of Minos the 2d, and Pasiphae,|/el/s is often applied to the whole island, 
who was smothered in a cask of honey. His|Virg. En. 6, v. 23.—Strab. 10.—Homer.- 
father, ignorant of, his fate, consulted the ora-| Od. vid. Cnossus. 2 aaa 
cle toknow where he was, and received for} Gosryas, a Persian, one of the seven no= 
answer, that the soothsayer who best describ-|blemen who conspired against the usurper 
ed him an ox, which was of three different|Smerdis. vid. Darius. Herodot.-3,c. 70. 
colours among his flocks, would best give him} Gomput, [acity of Thessaly in the district _ 
intelligence of his son’s situation. Polyidus|Estizotis, near the confines of Epirus. It_ 
was found superior to all the othersoothsayers,|was situate on the Peneus, a short distance — 
and was commanded by the king to find the}below its junction with the Ion. It was taken” 
young prince. When he had found him, Mi-|by Casar during the civil wars. “ 
nos confined him with the dead body, ana told GownatTas, one of the Antigoni. “an 
him that he never would restore his liberty,| Gonni and GonoconpyLos, a town ot ~ 
ifhe did not restore him to life. Polyidus was|Thessaly at the entrance inte Tempe. JLiv- 
struck with the king’s severity ; but while he/56,c. 10,1. 42, c, 54.—Strab. 4. ; 
stood in astonishment, a serpent suddenly} Gorp1ai, a mountain in Armenia, where 
came towards the body ard touched it. Po-jthe Tigris rises, supposed to be the Aratat of 
lyidus killed the serpent, and immediately a/Scripture. ipl Ale 
second came, who seeing the other without] GorpiAnvs, M. Antonius Africanus, a 
motion or signs of life, disappeared, and soon|son of Metius Marcellus, descended from: 
after returned with a certain herb in his}Trajan, by his mother’s side. In the greatest 
mouth. This herb he laid on the body of thejaffluence he cultivated learning, and was an 
dead eo: who was immediately restored/example of piety and virtue. He applied 
to life. Polyidus, who had attentively con-jhimself tothe study of poetry, and composed 
sidered what passed, seized the herb, and with|a poem in 30 books upon the virtues of Titus 
it he rubbed the body of the dead prince, who|Antoninus, and M. Aurelius. He was such — 
was instantly raised to life. Minos receivedjan advocate for good-breeding and politeness, 
Glaucus with gratitude, but he refused to re-|that he never sat down in the presence of his 
store Polyidus, to liberty, before he taught his}father-in-law, Annius Severus, who paid him 
son the art of divination and prophecy. Heldaily visits, before he was promoted to the 
consented with great reluctance, and when he|pretorship. He was some time after elected 
was at last permitted to return to Argolis,|consul, and went to take the government of 
his native country, he desired his pupil to spit| Africa inthe capacity of proconsul, Afterhe 
in his mouth... Glaucus willingly consented,/had attained his 80th year in the greatest 
and from that moment he forgot all the know-|splendour and domestic tranquillity, he was. 
ledge of divination and healing, which he had|roused from his peaceful occupations by the 
received from the instructions of Polyidus,|tyrannical reign of the Maximini, and he was 
Hyginus ascribes the recovery of Glaucus to|proclaimed emperor by the rebellious troops — 
Zésculapius. Apollod. 2,c. 3.—Hygin. 136}of his province. He long declined to accept 
and 251, &c. Ason of Epytus, who suc-|the imperial purple, but the threats of imme- 
ceeded hisfather on the throne of Messenia,|diate death gained his compliance. Maximi- 
‘about 10 centuries before the Augustan age.j/nus marched against him with the greatest 
He introduced the worship of Jupiter among|indignation ; and Gordian sent his son, with 
the Dorians, and was the first who offered| whom he shared the imperial dignity, to op- 
sacrifices to Machaon the son of /Esculapius.|pose the enemy. Young Gordian was killed; 
Pause. 4, c. 3. and the father, worn out by age, and grown 
[Giaucus Sinus, a guf of Lycia, at the|desperate on account of his misfortunes, 
head of which stood the city of ‘elmissus or}strangled himself at Carthage, before he had 
Macri, whence in ancient times the gulf was|beensix weeksat the head of the empire, A.D. 
sometimes also called Sinus Telmissius, and}236. He was universally lamented by thearmy 
whence comes likewise its modern name,jand people.——M. Antonius Africanus, son of 
Gulf of Macvi. Gordianus, wasinstructed Ay Serenus Samno- | 
{Guota or CLora, a river of Britain, now|ticus, who left him his library, which con-— 
fhe Clyde, falling into the GLota Estuarium|sisted of 62,000 volumes. His enlightened © 
or Firth of Clyde.] understanding and his peaceful disposition re- 
Gwatia, a town of Apulia, about thirty|commended him to the favour of the emperor 
miles from Brundusium, badly supplied with|Heliogabalus. He was made prefect of Rome, 
water. [‘Thisisthe game place with Egna-|and afterwards consul, by the emperor Alex- 
. tia, and the name is merely shortened by|ander Severus. He passed into Africa, in the 
Apbaresis.) Horat. 1, Sat. 5. character of lieutenant to his father, who 
- Gwivvs. vid. Cnidus. - _ had obtained’that province, and seven years 
-Gwossis and Gnossta, anepithet given tojafter he was elected emperor, ‘in conjunction 
Ariadne, because she lived, or was born’at|/with him. He marched against the partisans — 
Gnossus. The crown which she receivedjof Maximinus, his antagonist in Mauritania, 
from Bacchus, and which was made a con-|and was killed in a bloody battle on the 25th, 
stellation, iscalled Gnossia Stella. Virg. G.jot Jupe, A. D. 236, after a reign of about six - 
}, V- 222. eg weeks. He was of an amiable disposition, but 
CMOSSUS, a Satay et: of Crete, the re-shé has heen justly blamed by his biographers, 
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) dp account ofhis lascivious propensities, which|ple of Jupiter. The knot which tied the yoke 
reduced him tothe weakness and infirmities of|to the draught tree, was made in such an art-_ 
old age, though he.was but in his 46thyear at/ful manner that the ends of the cord could — 
_ the time of his death. M. Antonius Pius,|not be perceived. From this circumstancea 
--gvandsomof the first Gordian, was but 12years|report was soon spread, that the empire of 
old when he was honoured: with the title of|Asia was promised by the oracle to him that — 
‘Czsar.. He was proclaimed. emperor, in the|could untie the Gordian knot. Alexander, in 
16th year of his age, and his election was at-|\his conquest of Asia, passed by Gordium ; 
tended with universal marks of approbation.{and as he wished to leave nothing undone 
Tn the 18th year of his age, he married Furia! which might inspire his soldiers with courage, 
Sabina Tranquillina, daughter of Misitheus,jand make his enemies believe that he was 
a man Celebrated for his eloquence and pub-|born to conquer Asia, he cut the knot with - 
lic virtues. Misitheus was intrusted with the|/his sword ; and from that circumstance as-. 
most important offices of the state by his son-|serted that the oracle was really fulfilled, and 
in-law ; and hisadministration proved how de-|that his claims to universal empire were fully 
serving he was of the confidence and affec-|justified. Justin. 11, c. 7.—Curt. 3, c. 1L— 
tion of his imperial master. He corrected|4rrian. 1. A tyrant of Corinth. ristot. 
the various abuses which prevailed in the] [Gorco, now Urgheng, the capital of the 
state, and restored the ancient discipline] Chorasmii. vid. Chorasmii.] t: 
among the soldiers. By his prudence and po-| Goraras, [a celebrated orator and so- 
litical sagacity, all the chief towns. in the em-!phist, born at Leontium in Sicily, whence he 
pire were stored with provisions, which could}was surnamed Leontinus. He flourished in © 
maintain theemperor and a large army dur-|the 5th century before the Christian era, and 
. . . . i . 
ing 15 days upon any emergency. Gordian|was a disciple of Empedocles. He is reck- 
was not less active than his father-in-law ;/oned one of the earliest writers on the art of 
and when Sapor, the king’ of Persia, had in-|rhetoric, and is thought to have introduced 
vaded the Roman provinces in the east, he/numbers into prose, treated of common places, 
boldly marched to meet him, and in his way|and shewed the use of them for the invention 


‘ 


defeated a large body of Goths, in Meesia./of arguments... Hence Plato gave the name 


He conquered Sapor, and took many flourish-|of Gorgias to his elegant dialogue on this sub= 
ing cities in the east, from his adversary. In|ject which is still extant. He was so great 
this success the senate decreed him a triumph, |an orator that in public assemblies he would 
nd saluted Misitheus as the guardian of the|undertake to declaim extempore on any sub- 
“Yepublic. Gordian was assassinated in the|ject proposed to him. In the war between 
east, A. D. 244, by the means of Philip, who|Syracuse and Leontium, the citizens of the 
had succeeded to the virtuous Misitheus, and|latter applied to the Athenians for succour, 
who usurped the sovereign power by. mur-jand sent as embassadors Gorgias and Tisias. 
dering a warlike and amiable prince. The se-|The eloquence of Gorgias so captivated the 
nate, sensible of his merit, honcured him with] Athenians, that they rushed. blindly into what 
a most splendid funeral on the confines of Per-!proved for therm so ruincus a contest. Gor- 
sia, and ordered that the descendants of the|gias afterwards made a display of his elo- 
Gordians should ever be free, at Rome, from}quence at the Olympic and Pythian games, 
all the heavy taxes and burdens of the state.Jon account of which a golden statue was 
During the reign of Gordianus, there was anlerected to him at Delphi.} He lived to his 
uncommon eclipse of the sun, in which the]/08th year, and died B.C. 400. Only two 
stars appeared in the middle of the day. fragments of his compositions are extant. 
Gorpivm, [acity of Galatiain Asia Mi-| Paws. 6, c. 17.—Cic. in Orat. 22, &c. Senect. 
nor, on the river Sangarius, a little to the|15, in Brut. 15.—Quintil. 3 and 1.. 
east of Pessinus. Here was preserved the} Gorco, the wife of Leonidas king of Spar- 
famous Gordian knot, which Alexander cut.|ta, &c. The name of the ship which car- 
vid. Gordius. It changed its name in thelried Perseus atter he had conquered Medusa, 
reign of Augustus to Juliopolis, which was} GorcGongs, threecelebrated sisters, daugh- 
given it by Cleo, a leader of some pradatory|ters of Phorcys and Ceto, whose names were 
ands in this quarter, who, after the battle of|Stheno, Euryale, and Medusa, -all: immortal 
Actium, declared for Augustus, and being thus|except Medusa. According to the mytholo- 
1 Safe possession of this city which was|/gists, their hairs were entwined with, ser- 
is DN i changed its name out of com-|pents, their hands were of brass, their wings 
pliment to the memory of Czsar-] .Justin.|of the colour of gold, their body was covered 
11, c. 7—Liv. 38, c..18.—Curt. 3, c. 1. with impenctrable scales, and their teeth were 
Goroivs, a Phrygian, who, though origin-/as long as the tusks of a wild boar, and they 
ally a peasant, was raised to the throne. Dur-|turned to stones all those on whom they fix- 
ing a sedition, the Phrygians consulted the/ed their eyes. Medusa alone had serpents in 
oracle, and were told that all their troubles|/her hair, according to Ovid, and this proceed- 
would cease as soon as they chose for theirjed from the resentment of Minerva, in whose 
“king, the first man they met going to the tem-|temple Medusa had gratified the passion of 
ple of Jupiter mounted on- a chariot. Gor-|Neptune, who was enamoured of the beauti- 
dius was the object of their choice, and he im-}ful colour of her locks, which the goddess - 


mediately consecrated his chariot in the tem-}chariged into maida ag ayn says, that 
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_ they had only one tooth and one eye betweenjed the Gorgon who had polluted her temple 
them, of which they had the use each in her}with Neptune. a ea 
turn ; and accordingly it was at the time that} Gorrywa, [an inland city of Crete, being, 
they were exchanging the eye, that P erseus/according to Strabo, near 90 furlongs distant 
attacked them, and cut off Medusa’s head.lfrom the Lybicum Pelagus or African sea. 
According to some authors, Perseus, when|Its origin is obscure: some ascribe it to Gor- 
he went to the conquest of the Gorgons, wasjtyn, the son of Rhadamanthus, and others to | 
armed with an instrument like a scythe by|Taurus, whocarried off Europa. In process 
Mercury, and provided with a looking-glass|of time, however, it eclipsed all the cities of 
by Minerva, besides winged shoes, and:a hel-|Crete, especially after the island was reduced 
met of Pluto, which rendered all objectsclear-lunder the Romans __ Its ancient splendour is 
ly visible and open to the view, while the per-{still attested at the present day by itsnumer-— 
son who wore it remained totally invisible./ous and extensive ruins... It was famed for the” 
With weapons like these, Perseus obtained|temples of Apollo, Diana, and Jypiter Heca- 
an easy victory ; and after his conquest re-|tombzus, so called because Menelaus there 
turned his arms to the different deities whoselsacrificed to Jupiter 100 oxen, when he re- 
favours and assistance he had so recently ex-|ceived information of Helen’selopement. Its’ 
erienced. The head of Medusa remained] walls were washed by the riverLethe. The- 
im his hands ; and after he had finished all his/ophrastus, Vano, and Pliny, speak of a plane- 
laborious expeditions, he gave it to. Minerva,|tree near Gortyna, which never shed its leaves. 
- who placed it on her zgis, with which shejtill new ones sprouted forth.] C. Vef.in Ann. 
* turned into stones all such as fixed their eyes}9.—Piin. 4, c. 12.—Lucan. 6, v. 214, 1.7, v. 
upon it. It is said, that after the conquest of]214—Virg. in. 11,v.773. ; 
the Gorgons, Perseus took his flight inthe] Gortut, a celebrated nation of Germany, © 
air towards /Ethiopia ; and that the dropsjcalled also Gothones, Gutones, Gythones, and 
of blood which fell to the ground from Medu-|Guttones, They were warriors by profession, 
sa’s head were changed into serpents, which]as well,as all their savage neighbours. ‘They 
have ever since infested the sandy deserts}extended their power over all parts of the~ 
_ of Libya. The horse Pegasus also arose from| world, and chiefly directed their arms against 
the blood of Medusa, as well as Chrysaor|the Roman empire. Their first. attempt 
with his golden sword. The residence ofthe|against Rome was on the provinces of Greece, 
Gorgons was beyond the ocean towards the}/whence they were driven by Constantine, 
west, according to Hesiod. A&schylus makes; They plundered Rome, under Alaric, one of 
them inhabit the eastern »arts of Scythia; and/their most celebrated kings, A. D.410. From: 
Ovid, as the most received opinion, supports}becoming the enemies of the Romans, the 
that they livedin the inland parts of Libya, near|Goths gradually became their mercenaries; . 
the lake of Triton, orthe gardens of the Hes-jand as they were powerful and united, they 
perides. Diodorus and others explain the fa-|soon dictated to their imperial masters, and 
ble of the Gorgons, by supposing that they were]introduced disorders, anarchy, and revolutions 
a warlike race of women near the Amazons,|in the west of Europe. TZacit, .dun. 2, c.2, 
whom Perseus, with the help of a large army,| &c. aie 
totally destroyed. [The Abbe Bannier is of} GRaccuus, T, Sempronius, father of Ti- 
opinion that the Gorgons dwelt in that part|berius and Caius Gracchus, twice consul, and. 
of Lydia which was afterwards called Cyre-|once censor, was distinguished by his integrity, 
naica. He makes their father Phorcys tojas well as his prudence and superior ability,, 
have been a rich and powerful prince, andjeither in the senate or at the head of the ar~ 
engaged ina lucrative commerce. -Perseus,|mies. He made war in Gaul, and met with 
he supposes, made himself master of a part|much success inSpain. He married Sempro- 
of his fleet, and some of his riches. These]nia, of the family of the Scipios, a woman of 
ships were named Medusa, Stheno, and Eu-|great virtue, piety, and learning. Cic. de 
‘xyale ; and being laden with the teeth of ele-| Oraz. 1, c. 48. Their children, Tiberins and 
phants, the horns of fishes, and the eyes ofjCaius, who had been educated under the. - 
hyenas, which Phorcys bartered for other| watchful eye of their mother, rendered them- 
goods, gave occasion to the particulars of the|selves famous for their eloquence, seditions, — 
fable. This, it is said, is the mystery of the|and an obstinate attachment to the interests 
tooth, horn, and eye, which the Gorgons bor-|of the populace, which at last proved fatal to 
rowed by turns; that is, the ships, when ar-|them. With a winning eloquence, affected. 
rived in port, took each of them goods proper|moderation, and uncommon popularity, Ti- 
for the place to which they were bound.]/berius began to renew the Agrarian law, 
Hesiod, Theog. & Scut —Apolion,, 4.—Apfol-|which had already caused such dissentions at ~ 
tod. 2, c. 1 and 4, &c.—Homer, Il. 5 and 11.|Rome. (vid. Agraria.) By the means of vio- _ 
—Virg. ZEn. 6, &c.—Diod. 1 and 4.—Paus.|lence, his proposition passed into a law, and 
2, c, 20, &c.— Aeschyl, Prom. Act. 4,—Pin-|he was appointed commissioner, with his fa- 
dar. Pyth. 7 and 12. Olymp. 3.— Ovid. Met.|ther-in-law Appius Claudius, and his brother 
4, v. 618, &c.—Palephat.de Phorcyn.  \Caius, to make an equal division of the lands 
Gorconra, a surname of Pallas, because}among the people. The riches of Attalus,.. 
Perseus, armed with her shield, had conquer-| which were left to the Roman people by will, 
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/were distributed without opposition ; and Ti-,ginal inhabitants of the country, and bom 

\berius enjoyed the triumph of his successful Fron the earth where they dwelt; and they 
‘enterprise, when he was assassinated in the/heard with contempt the probable conjéc-. 
\midst of his adherents by P. Nasica, while the|tures which traced their origin among the 
‘populace were all unanimous to re-elect him|first inhabitants of Asia, and the colonies of 
|to serve the office of tribune the following/Egypt. Inthe first periods of, their history, 
year. The death of Tiberius checked for ajthe Greeks were governed by monarchs’, 
‘while the friends of the people. but Caius,/and there were as many kings as there were 
‘spurred by ambition and furious zeal, attempt-|cities. The monarchical power gradually 
ed to remove every obstacle which stood injdecreased ; the love of liberty established the 

his way by force and violence. He supported|republican. government ; and no part of 
‘the cause of the people with more vehemence,|Greece, except Macedonia, remaired in the 
(but less moderation, than Tiberius; anc his|hands of an absolute sovereign. ‘i he expedi- 
success served only to awaken his ambition,|tion of the Argonauts first rendered the 
‘and animate his resentment against the no-|Greeks respectable among their neighbours ; 

‘bles. With the privileges of a tribune, heland in the succeeding age the wars ot Thebes 
soon became the arbiter of the republic, andjand Troy gave opportunity to their heroes 
‘treated the patricians with contempt. This/and demi-gods to display their valour in the 
‘behaviour hastened the ruin of Caius, and injfield of battle. The siniplicity of the ancient 
the tumult. he fled to the temple of Diana,)Greeks rendered them virtuous ; and the es- 
iwhere his friends prevented him from com-|tablishment of the Olympic games in, particu- 
jmitting suicide. ‘This increased the sedition, |lar, where the noble reward of the Conqueror 
iand he was murdered by order of the consul}was an olive crown, contributed to their ag- 
-Opimius, B. C. 121, about 13 years after the grandizement, and made them ambitious of 
junfortunate end of Tiberius. “His body was|fame, and not the slaves of riches. The aus- 
thrown into the Tiber, and his wife was for-|terity of their laws, and the education of. 
\bidden to put on mourning for his death.|their youth, particularly at Lacedzmon, ren- 


'Caius has been accused of having stained his|dered them brave and active, insensible to’ 


‘hands in the blood of Scipio Africanus the|bodily pain, fearless and intrepid in the time 
\younger, who was found murdered in his bed.Jof danger. The celebrated battles of Mara- 
| Plut. in vitd.—Cic. in Cat. i—Lucan. 6, v.\thon, ‘Thermopyle, Salamis, Platea, and 
796.—Flor. 2, c. 17, 1. 3, ¢. 14, &——-Sem-|]Mycale, sufficiently show what superiority 
\pronius, a Roman, banished to the coast ofthe courage of a little army can obtain over 


Africa for his adulteries with Julia the daugh-|millions of undisciplined ‘barbarians. After « 


‘ter of Augustus. He was assassinated by or-|many signal victories over the Persians, they 
der of Tiberius, after he had been banished|became elated with their success; and when 
14 years. Julia also shared his fate. acit.|they found no one able to dispute their power 
| Ann. 1, c. 53. ; abroad, they turned their arms one against the 
GrApivus, a surname of Mars among thelother, and leagued with foreign states to destroy 
‘Romans, perhaps from xeadaivev, brandishing|\the most flourishing of their cities. The Mes- 
a sfear. Though he had a temple without|senian and Peloponnesian war's are examples 
the walls of Rome, and though Numa had es-|of the dreadful calamities which arise from ci- 
tablished the Salii, yet his favourite residence] vil discord andlong prosperity ;, and the success 
‘was supposed tobe among the fierce and|with which the gold and the sword of Philip 
savage Thracians and Getz, over whom heland of his son corrupted and enslaved Greece, 
‘particularly presided. Virg. Ain. 3, v. 35.—|fatally proved that whena nation becomes in- 
Homer. Il.— Liv. 1, ¢. 20, 1. 2; c. 45. dolent and dissipated at home, it ceases to be’ 
. GRACIA, a celebrated country of Europe,|respectable in the eyes of the neighbouring 
bounded on the west by the Ionian sea, south|states. The annals ot Greece, however, abound 
‘by the Mediterranean sea, east by the Aiyean,| with singular proofs of heroism aod resolution, 


and north by Thrace and Dalmatia. It is} |'he bold retreat of the 10,000, who had as — 


generally divided into four large provinces ;|sisted Cyrus against his brother Artaxerxes, 
Macedonia, Epirus, Achaia or ellas, andjreminded their countrymen of their superiority’ 
‘Peloponnesus. This country has been reck jover all other nations; and taught Alexander 
oned superior to every other part of the earth,|that the conquest of theeast might be effected 
‘on account of the salubrity of the air, the|/with a handful of Grecian soldiers. While 
temperature of the climate, the fertility of the}the Greeks rendered themselves so illustrious 
soil, and above all, the fame, learning, and|by their military exploits, the arts and sciences 
arts of its inhabitants. The Greeks have|were assisted by conquest, and received fresh 
severally been called Achwzans, Argians, Da-|iustre from the application and industry of 
nai, Dolopes, Hellenians, fonians, Myrmi-|their protessors.. Lhe labours of the learned 
dons, and Pelasgians. Tne most celebrated|were received with admiration, and the merit 
of their cities were Athens, Sparta, Argos,/of a composition was determined by the ap- 
Corinth, hebes, Sicycon, Mycenz, Del»hi,|plause or disapprobation of amulutude. Their 
Trozeue, Salamis, Megara, Pylos, &c. ‘hel/generals were orators ; and eloquence seem- 
inhabitants, whose history is darkened in its|ed to be so nearly connected with the milita~ 
primitive ages with fabulous accounts aud|ry profession, that he was despised by his sol~ 
traditions, supported that they were the ori-!diers who could not pha them upon any: 
; 30 ; 
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emergency with a spirited and well delivered|but eight years old; and was. in his seven-. 


oration. 


Grecks, their language became almost uni 
versal, and their country was the receptacle 
of youths of the neighbouring states, where 


he bearing, as well as the virtues|teenth year when his father died. 

of Socrates, procured him aname; and thejtime Gratian was keeping hiscourt at Tre 
writings of Aristotle have, perhaps, gained|and was ignorant of what had happened, till 
him a more lasting fame than all the conquests 
and trophies of his royal pupil. Such were 
the occupations and accomplishments of the 


this 
reves, _ 
he was informed that the officers of the army 

had appointed.as his partner on the throne,” 
Valentinian 2d, the younger son.of the late” 
emperor by his wife Justinia.. Gratian, though 
hurt at the assumption of authority on the 
part of the army, yet readily ratified the elec- 


they imbibed the principles of liberty and tion, and: ever treated his brother with affec~ 


moral virtue. 


coasts of Asia Minor. In the eastern parts 
of Italy, there were also many settlements 


made; and the country. received from its|court, 
Greek inhabitantsthe name of Magna Gracia.|by_his father, 


The Greexs planted several|tion and kindness. ‘ 
colonies, and totally peopled the -western nominally divided between them, but the su-— 


‘The western empire was_ 


perior age of Gratian gave him all the power, 
He is praised for. recalling of his mother to” 
who had been divorced and banished 
and for the punishment of many 


For some time Greece submitted to the yoke|officers of state; who had abused their pow- 


of Alexander and his successors ; and at last, |¢r 
after a spirited, though ineffectual struggle in|for putting 
the Achzan league, it fell under the power|{heodosius, 


by cruelty and injustice ; but he is blamed 
to death the renowned general. 
who fell a victim to the jealousy. 


of Rome, and became one of its independent|of some rival courtiers.] His courage in the 


provinces governed by a proconsul. 


‘Gracias Macna, [a name given to the|and fondness of philosophy. 


southern partot italy,comprising Apulia, Mes- 
sapia or Japygia, called also Calabria, Luca- 
mia, and the country of the Bruttii. It de- 


remarkable as his love of learning, 
He slaughtered 
30,000. Germans in a battle, and supported 
the tottering state by his prudence and intre-~ 
pidity. [He gave himself up afterwards to 


field is as 


-yives the name Grecia, from the number of|unmanly pleasures, and gradually lost the af- 


Greek colonies which it contained, which 
migrated hither at different periods, and the 
epithet magna or great, from mere ostenta- 
tion, according to Pliny. ‘The Greeks who 
settled here, were principally -Dorians, ani 
the emigration is said to have taken place at 
avery early period, about 1055 B,C. Mag- 
na Grecia was famed. for the Pythagorean 
philosophy, which flourished throughout a 
great part of it, especially in the cities along 
the Sinus LTarentinus.] Ovid. Fast. 4, v. 64. 
a Sirah: &c. 

-GRamptius Mons, [a mountain of Caledo- 
nia, forming one» of a large range of mvun- 
tains extending from east to west through al- 
qost the whole breadth of modern Scotland, 
from Loch Lomond to Stonehaven. . The 
range is now called the Grampian hills, and 
the name is derived from the mons Gram 
pius, which is mentioned by Tacitus, and was 


the spot where Galgacus waited the approach |or 


of Agricola, and where was fought the bat- 
tle so fatal to the brave Caledonians, 
Grampian chain belong Ben Lomond, 
feet high ; Ben Ledy, 3009 ; Ben More, 3903; 
Ben Laures, the chief summit, 40i5;. &c.} 
_ Fact. Agric. 29. : 


To the|sion to Christianity, 
3969|name of Theodorus. He was born at Neo-— 


fections of his Subjects. Maximinus. was de- 
clared. einperor by the legions in Britain; 
and Gratian, deserted by nearly all his troops, 
fled: into Gaul.. Here he took refuge at Ly- 
ons, but-was betrayed into the. hands of a 
commander of Maxiniinus by the governor: 
of the town, and put to death in the 8th year 
ot his'reign. | 

Gratius Fauiscus, a Latin poet con- 
temporary with Ovid, and mentioned only by. 
him among the more ancient authors. He 
wrote a poem oncoursing, called Cynegeticon, 
much commended for its elegance and per- 
spicuity. - It may be compared to the Geor- 
gics of Virgil, to which it is nearly equal in” 
the nuinber of verses, [Phe best edition is. 
that given by Wernsdorff in the Poet La- 
tini Minores. Altenb. 178u-8, 10 vols. 12mo,}” 
Ovid. Pont. 4, el. 16, v.34. ee 
Greoorius, {surnamed Thaumaturgus,. 
W onderworker, from the miracies which 
he pretended to perform. Before his conver-" 
he was known by the | 


Cesarea, and was a disciple of Origen, from: 
whom he imbibed the principles of the Chris- 
tian faith. He was afterwards made bishop” 


~ GRANIcUS, a river of Bithynia [a little tolof his native city,] and is said to have lett 


the west ot Cyzicus,] famous for the 


fought between the armies of Alexander and|he had found only seventeen Christians. 
Darius, 22d 0: May, B, C. 334, when 600,-jhis works, 


000 Persians were defeated by 30,000 Mace- 


donians. [It is now a torrent Called Owsvola.]|tisesin 


c. 1. y 


battle|only seventeen idolaters in his diocese, where - 


OF 
are extant his gratulatory oration” 
to Origen, a canonical epistie, and other trea-) 

Greek, the best edition of which is that 


_Diod. 17.—Plut. in Alex-—Justin.——Curt. 4,ot Paris, fol. 1622———Nanzianzen, {born 
: id —_ near Nazianzum in Cappadocia,] surnamed 


_GRaTIA, three goddesses, 
GRATIANUS, {a Roman Emperor, 


Ue 


vid. Charites.|the Divine, was bishop of: Constan 

son of a ee 

Valentinian .st, born at Sirmium in Panno- ¥ 

nia, A. D. 359. He was appointed by hisjorators of Greece, in eloquence, 

father to a share of the empire, when he was'and variety. 
2 A, * . - 
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which he resigned on its being disputed. F 

writings Tival those of the most celebrated 
Hor pi 


"His sermons are more 
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\lgsophers than common hearers, but replete |before the Christian era, He was the first) 0 
'with seriousness and devotion. Erasmussaid,|the Mermnadz who reigned in Lydia, He 
‘that he was afraid to translate his works,|reigned thirty-eight years, and distinguished 
from the apprehension of ‘not translating into/himself by the immense presents which he 
‘another language the smartness and acumen|made to the oracle of Delphi. According - 
of his style, and the stateliness and happy|to Plato, Gyges [was a shepherd in the 
diction of the whole, He died, A. D. 389.|service of the Lydian king,}] and descend- 
(Phe best edition is that of the Benedictines, |ed into a chasm of the.earth, where he found 
ithe first volume of which, in fol. was publish-|a brazen horse, whose sides he opened, and 
ed at Paris, 1778.——A_ bishop of Nyssa, au-|sawv within the body, the carcase of a man of 
thor of the Nicene creed. His style is re-|uncommon size, from whose finger he took a 
\presented as allegorical and affected; and hejfamous brazeu ring. This ring, when put on 
thas been accused of mixing philosophy toojhis finger, rendered him invisible; and by 
‘much with theology. . His writings consist of|means of its virtue, he introduced himself te 
‘commentaries on Scripture, morai discourses, |the queen, murdered her husband and marri- 
sermons on mysteries, dogmatical treatises,jed her, and usurped the crown of Lydia. 
\panegyrics on saints ; the best edition of which|[{ Xenophon says that he was a slave, Plu- 
js that of Morell, 2 vols. fol. Paris, 1615.|tarch states that Gyges took up arms against 
iThe bishop died A. D. 396——Another|Candaules, assisted by the Milesians. The 
Christian writer, whose works were edited by |opinion of Herodotus, which is that first giv- 
the Benedictines, in four vols. fol. Paris, 1705.{en. by» Lempriere, seems preferable to the 

Grupil, a people tributary to the Nervii,|rest.. Born m a city contiguous to Lydia, no 
supposed to have inhabited the country near|person could be better quatified to represent 
\Tourney or Bruges in Flanders. Ces. G.5,|the affairs of that kingdom, than he was. } 
ic. 38. Herodot. 1, c. 3.— Plat. dial. 10, de refi. — 

GRYLLUS, a son of Xenephon, who killed] Gyxrppus, a Lacedemonian, sent B. Cc. 
‘Epaminondas, and was himself slain at the/114, by his countrymen to assist Syracuse 
‘battle of Mantinea, B. C.363. His father was|against the Athenians. He obtained a cele- 
offering a sacrifice when he received the|brated victory over Nicias and Demosthenes, 
news of his death, and he threw down the|the enemy’s generals, and obliged them to 
garland which was on his head; but he re-|surrender. He accompanied Lysander in 
placed é4t, when he heard that the enemy’s|/his expedition against Athens, and was pre- 
general had fallen by his hands; and he ob-jsent at the taking of that celebrated town. 
served that his death ought to be celebrated) After the fall of Athens, he was intrusted by 
with every demonstration of joy, rather than|the conqueror with the money which had been 
‘of lamentation. Aristot.—Paus. 8, ¢, 11, &c.|taken in the plunder, which amounted to 

Grynium and Gryntium, [atown of A‘o-|1560 talents. As he conveyed it toSparta, 


Jia, on the coast of Lydia, and near the north- 
ern confines, -ft lay north-west of Cumz. |] 
Apollo had herea temple with an oracle, on 
account of which he is called Gryneus, Strad. 
13.—Virg. Ecl.6, v.72. En. 4, v. 345, 
Gykrus and GyAros, {asmallislandof the 
Archipelago, classed by Stephanus Byzanti- 
nus among the Sporades, but belonging rather 
to the Cyclades. It lay south-west of An- 
dros, off the coast of Attica. The Romans, 
in the time of the emperors, made it a place 
of exile.] Juv. i, 73.—Ovid. 7, Met. 407. 
Gress or Gres, ason of Celus and Ter- 
Ya, represented.as having 50 heads and a 
hundred hands. He with his brothers, made 
War against the gods, and was afterwards 
punished in Tartarus, . Ovid. Trist. 4, el. 7, 


he had the meanness to unsew the bottom of 
the bags which contained. it, and secreted 
about three hundred talents. . His theft was 
discovered; and to avoid the punishment 
which he deserved, he fled from his country, 
and by this act of meanness tarnished the 
glory of his victorious actions. Ziduwil. 4, el. 
1, v. 199.—Plut.. in Nicidé——An Areadian 
in the Rutulian war. Virg. 4in.12, v. 272. 
Gymnaslum, a place among the Greeks, 
where all the public exercises were perform- 
ed, and where not only wrestlers and dancers 
exhibited, but also philosophers, poets, and 
rhetoricians repeated their compositions. The 
room was high and spacious, and could con- 
tain many thousands of spectators. The Ja- 
borious exercises of the Gymnasium, were 


y. 18.——/The minister and favouriteof Can-jrunning, leaping, throwing the quoit, wrest- 
daules, king of Lydia, to whom, according tojling, and boxing, which was called by the 
some accounts, the latter, ardently attached|Greeks wevraSasy, and by. the Romans gzin- 
to his queen, and believing her beauty beyond|quertium. In riding, the athlete led a horse, 
all competition, shewed her naked, ‘(his hejon which he was sometimes mounted, con- 
did in order that Gyges, to whom he frequent-|ducting another by the bridle, and jumping 
ly extolled her charms, might be able to/fromthe oneupon the other. Whoever came 
judge for himself. | The queen discovered the|first to the goal, and jamped with the greatest 
affair, and was so incensed at this instance of|agility, obtained the prize. In running a-foot 
imprudence and infirmity in her husband, that|the athletes were sometimes armed, and. he 
she ordered Gyges either to prepare for}who came first was declared victorious. 
death himself, or murder Candaules. He/Leaping was an useful exercise; its primary 
chose the latter, and married the queen, andjobject was to teach the soldiers to jump over 
ascended the vacant throne, about 718 years!ditches, and pass a eminences during 
a 5 
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lege, or in the field of battle. In throwing|—Cic. use: 5.—Lucan. 8, v. 240.—Curt. &, 
the quoit, the prize was adjudged to himjc.9.—Dion. J oil 
who threw it farthest. ‘The quoits were) GynzcoTH@Nas, a name of Mars at Te- 
made either of wood, stone, or metal. Thelgea, on account of a sacrifice offered by the 
wrestlers employed all their dexterity to bring) women without the assistance of the men, 
their adversary to the ground, and the boxers|who were not permitted to appear at this re= 
had their han $ armed with gauntlets, calledjligious ceremony. «Paus. 8, c. 48. Wil 
also cestus. Their blows were dangerous, and} Gynp¥s, now Zeindeh, a river of Assyria, 
often ended in the death of one of the com-jfalling into the Tigris. When Cyrus march-. 
batants. In wrestling and boxing, the athletesjed against Babylon, his army was stopped by | 
were often naked, whence the word Gymna-'this river, in which one of his favourite horses. 
sium, yweves, nudus. They anointed them-jwas drowned. This so irritated the mo- 
selves with oil to brace their limbs, and ren-|narch that he ordered the river to be convey= 
der their bodies slippery, and more difficult tojed into 360 different channels by his army, so | 
be grasped. Plin.2, ef. 17.—C. Nef. 20, c.5.|that after this division it hardly reached the: 
~ GymnéEs14, [vid. Baleares. ] knee. [‘* This portrait of Cyrus,” observes} 
» GymwnosopHisT4, {a classot Indian philoso. |Larcher, “seems to me a little overcharged. 
phers, the same with the Brachmani, (vid.|The hatred which the Greeks bore the ee 
Brachmani) who were called gymnosophists,|sians is sufficiently known. The motive of 
(wuvorogiorat) or naked philosophers, by the|Cyrus for thus treating the Gyndes could not 
Greeks, from their going naked.|. For 37jbe such as is described by Herodotus. That 
years they exposed themselves in the open air}which happened to the sacred horse, might 
to the heat of the sun, the inclemency of the|make him apprehend a similar: fate for the 

_seasons, and the coldness of the night. Theyjrest of his army, and compel him to divert 
‘were often seen in the fields fixing their eyes|the river intoa great number of canals, in or- 
full upon the disk of the sun. from. the timejder to render it fordable.” The Gyndes, at 
of its rising till the hour of its setting. Some-|the present day, has re-assumed its course to. 
times they stood whole days upon one footithe Tigris, and its entrance into that river 
in burning sand, without moving or showing}is called #owm-el-Saleh, or the river of peace, 
any concern for what surrounded them. Alex-|in Arabic. ‘The name given it by the Turks 
ander was astonished at the sight of a sect oflin the place whence it issues, is Kara-Sow, or 
men who seemed to despise bodily pain, andjthe black river.] Herodot. 1, c. 189 and 
who mured themselves to suffer the greatest}202. a 

‘ tartures without uttering a groan,.or express-}| GyTHUM, a seaport town of Laconia, at 
ing any marks of fear. The conqueror con-|the mouth of the Eurotas, in Peloponnesus, 
descended to visit them, and his astonishment|built by Hercules and Apollo, who had there 
‘was increased when he saw one of them as-|desisted from their quarrels. The inhabit-’ 
cend a burning pile with firmness and uncon-lants were called Gytheate. [Livy (34, 29,) 
cern, to avoid the infirmities of old age, and|speaking of the-wars in Greece, in the time 
stand upright on one leg and unmoved, whilelof T. Quinctius Flamininus, describes it as 
the flames surrounded him on every side./very strong and well peopled.] Cic. Offic. 3, 
wid. Calanus. © Strab. 15, &c.—Plin. 7, c. 2./c. 11. ¥ 
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JHLADRIANUS, a Roman emperor. vidirwm. The chain to the west of’ this,’ is. 
Apianus, Va valled Hmineh Dag ; in the middle, it is styl- 
HapRiaTicum MARE. vid. Acriaticum. jed Bulkan and Samoco, farther on, Joan, 
Hamonta. vid. Amonia. while the Desfoto Dag branches off to the’ 


Heamvs, {a chainof mountains forming thejsouth-east, and may be the Rhodope of thes 
northern boundary of Thrace, and separating|ancients. The whole length of the chain, is 
it from Meesia, ‘Chis chain has been much{about 400 miles.) It receives its name from” 
celebrated by the ancients, on account of its|Hemus, son’ of Boreas and Orithyia, who 
great elevation and extent, as they interredj:narried Rhodope, and was changed into this 
from the numerous and large rivers whichmountain, for aspiring to divine honours. 
issued from its sides. Dr. Brown, however! Strab. 7, p. 313.—Plin. 4, c. 11.—Ovid. fh 

. who visited parts of this chain, states that!6, v. 87. oR 
the elevation cannot be considerable, because} [Hatxs, or Havisus, a river of Lydia, 
no summit of it is covered with perpetualjrising in Mount Kerkaphu, an d flowing into 
snow. The middle parts of this chain werejthe Augean, near the city of Colophon. Ac- 
called by the ancients Scomius and Orbalus,|cording to Pliny and Paaueniae its waters 
while the Scardus , may be considered as its|were the coldest of any in the whole of Asia. 
farthest branch tothe west. The farthest|Plin. 5, 29.—Paus. 5.] ue ae A 
eastern point, is Hemi Extrema, jutting out} Hatcyonr, vid. Alcyone. fe 
into the Euxine, Bee called Amineh-bo:' Hartacmon, [a river of Macedonia, on 
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‘the confines of Thessaly, flowing into theSi-jand why does he make no mention of the 
nus Thermaicus, or Gulf of Saloniki. It is|southern Halys, when he describes the very 
“now Called the Jenicora. At its mouth, was}ground over which it is supposed to have 
a place called also Haliacmon, and now Pla-|fiowed? Mannert thinks that this southern 
‘ i _ jarm is the river which Tavernier calls the 

_ Havtiartus, a town of Beotia, [on the|Jekel Ermak, or green river, which D’An- 
southern shore of the Lacus Copais, andjville, onthe contrary, makes the modern name 
north-west of Thebes.] It was founded by|of the ancient Iris. The modern name of the 
Hialiartus, the son of Thersander. The mo-|Halys is the Kizil Ermak, or red river. Ac- 
numents of Pandion king of Athens, andof Ly-|cording to Strabo, the ancient name of the 
‘sander the Lacedzmonian general, were seen|river is owing to the circumstance of its pass- 
in that town. [It was destroyed by the Ro-|ing in its course by some salt works. It is, 
‘mans in the first Macedonian war.] Ziv.| however, a mere arbitrary derivation, This 
(A2, c. 44 and 63. : Eustathius evinces, who states that the river 
_ Haricarnassus, (now Bodron, a famouslis called Halys by those who derive its name 
city of Doris, situate on the northern shore of}from sadt ; by. others, however, Alys. This 
‘the Sinus Ceramicus, and the residence of the|river formed the western boundary of the do- 
kings of Coria. It had a fine port, excellent/minions of Creesus, with which was connegted 
fortifications, and great riches.] Here theja famous oracle vid. Creesus.] 

mausoleum, one of the seven wonders ofthe} HamapryAprs. [vid. Nympha.] 
world, was erected. It was celebrated for) HAmrLcar.. vid. Amilcar. : 
having given birth to Herodotus, Dionysius,) Hannipan. vid.\Annibal. 
Heraclitus, &¢. Maxim. Tyr. 35.—Vitruv.| Hanno. vid. Anno. : 
de Arch—Diod. 17.—Herodot. 2, c. 178.—; Harmopius, a friend of Aristogiton, who 
Sirab. 14. 2 ; delivered his country from the tyranny of 

HaxirRuorTIvs, ason of Neptune and Eu-|the Pisistratide, B.C. 510. [vid, Aristogi- 
ryto, who ravished Alcippe, daughter of|ton.] ‘The Athenians, to reward the patriot- 
‘Mars, because she slighted his addresses.|ism of these illustrious citizens, made a law 
This violence offended Mars, and he killed|that no one should everbear the name of Aris- 
the ravisher. Neptune cited Mars to appear|togiton and Harmodius, Herodot.5, ¢.53.— 
before the tribunal of justice to answer for| Pit. 34, c. 8.—Senec. Ir. 2, 
‘the murder of his son, The cause was tried) Harmonia, or Hermione, (vid. Her- 
at Athens, in a place which has been called|mione,) a daughter of Mars and Venus, who 
from thence Areopagus, (py:, Mars andjmarried Cadmus, It is said, that ‘Vulcan, 
‘ways, @ hill,) and the murderer was acquit-|to avenge the infidelity of her mother, made 
ted. Apollod. 3,c. 14,—Paus. 1; c. 21. her a present of a vestment dyed in all sorts 

HatmypEssus, [or SaLmypzEssus, a city|of crimes, which in some measure, inspired 
of Thrace, on the coast of the Euxine sea.jall the children of Cadmus. with wickedness 
It was famed for its shipwrecks. The mo-|andimpiety. Paws. 9, c. 16, &c. 
dern name is Midje.] Mela, 2, c. 2. HaRpAcus, agenera] of Cyrus. He con- 

HA.Lonnissus, (now Dromo, a small island|quered Asia Minor after he had revolted from 
at the opening of the Sinus Thermaicus. It|Astyages, who had cruelly forced him to eat 
became the occasion of a war between Philip|the flesh of his son, because he had disobeyed 
of Macedon, and the Athenians.) » his orders in not putting to death the infant 

Hatyzia, a town of Epirusnear the Ache-|/Cyrus, Herodot. 1, c. 108.—Justin, 1, c. 5 and 
lous, where the Athenians obtained a naval]l6. 
victory over the Lacedzmonians. Harpatice. vid. Harpalyce, 

Hatys, |a celebrated river of Asia Mi-) HarpAtus, a man intrusted with the 
hor, rising on the confines of Pontus and/treasuresof Babylon by Alexander, His 
Armenia Minor, and which, after flowing}hopes that Alexander would perish in his 
westwardly through Cappadocia to the bor-|expedition rendered him dissipated, negligent, 
ders of Phrygia, turns to the north-west, and/and vicious. When he heard that the con- 
enters the Euxine some distance tothe north-|queror was returning with great resentment, 
west of Amisus. Herodotus and Strabo bothjhe fled to Athens, where with his money, he 
speak of its rising in the region we havejcorrupted the orators, among whom waa 
mentioned, and pursuing the route described.|Demosthenes. | When brought to justice, he. 
Arrian and Pliny, however, make it rise in a escaped with impunity to Crete, where he 
far different quarter, viz. the southern parts|was at last assassinated by ‘Chimbro, B. C. 
of Cataonia, near Tyana, at the foot of the|325. Plut. in Phoc-—Diod. 17.——A cele- 
chain of mount Taurus. Rennell and others|brated astronomer of Greece, 480 years B, C. 
seek to reconcile these opposite statements,| HanrvAnycx, the daughter of Harpalycus, 
by giving the Halys two branches, an eastern|king of Thrace. Her mother died when she 
and a southern one, and by supposing that|was but a child, and her father fed her -with 
Herodotus knew only the eastern, and Arrian|the milk of cows and mares, and inured her 
only the southern one, ‘Phis, however, mere-jearly,to sustain the fatigues ofhunting, When 
ly increases the difficulty; for why would|her father’s kingdom was invaded by Neop- 
‘Strabo, a native of Amisus, be ignorant of|tolemus, the son of Achilles, she repelled and 
the course of a river so near his native city ,!defeated the enemy with manly courage. The 
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death of her father, which happened soon af-|beast was led up to the altar with diffieulty, ” 
ter in a sedition, rendered her disconsolate;|if it escaped from.the conductor’s hands, 
she fled the society of mankind, and lived in|roared when it received the blow, or died in 
the forests upon plunder and rapine. Every |agonies, the omen was unfortunate. / But, on 
attempt to secure her proved fruitless, till her|the contrary, if it followed without, ompul- 
great swiftness was overcome by intercepting|sion, received the blow without. resistance, 
her with a net. After her death, the peoplejand died without groaning, and after mucli 
of the country disputed their respective right) effusion of blood, the haruspex foretold pros-_ 
to the possessions she had acquired by rapine,|perity. _ When the body of the victim was_ 
and they soon after appeased her manes byjopened, each part wasscrupulously examined. 
proper oblations on her tomb. Virg. Ain. 1,)It any thing was wanting, if it had a double | 
v. 321.—HAygin. fab. 193 and 252. liver, or a lean ‘heart, the omen was unfortu=| 

HarpocrAteEs, a divinity supposed to be|nate. If the entrails fell from the hands of 
the same as Orus the son of Isus, among the|the haruspex, or seemed besmeared with too. 
Egyptians. He is represented as holding one|much blood, -or if no heart appeared, as for” 
of his fingers on his mouth, and from thencejinstance it happened in the two victims which 
he is called the god of silence, and intimates,|J. Cesar offered a little before his death, the” 
that the mysteries of religion and philosophy jomen was equally unlucky. When the flame 
ought never to be revealed tothe people.|was quickly kindled, and when it violently 
‘The Romans placed his statues at the en-jconsumed the sacrifice, and arose pure and 
“trance of their temples. Catull.75, Varro de|bright, and like a pyramid, without any pale+ 
ee Li, 45 €..10. ness, smoke, sparkling, or crackling, the 
HarpocRAtTion. a Platonic philosopher ofjomen was favourable. But the contrary au- 
Argos, from whom Stobzus compiled his ec-}gury was drawn when the fire was kindled” 
logues.——Valerius, a rhetorician of Alex-|with difficulty, and was extinguished betore 
andria, author of a Lexicon on ten orators. |the sacrifice was totally consumed, or when 
Harpyia, winged monsters, who had the|it rolled in circles round the victim’ with in= 
face of a woman, the body of a vulture, andjtermediate spaces between the flames. In 
had their feet and fingers armed with sharp|regard to the frankincense, meal, water, and 
claws, ‘They were three in number, Aello,| wine, if there was any deliciency in the quan- 
Ocypete, and Celzno, daughters of Neptune/tity, if the colour was different, or the quali 
and Terra. They were sent by Junoto plun-|was changed, or if any thing was done with 
der the tables of Phineus, whence they were|irregularity, it was deemed inauspicious. This” 
driven to the islands called Strophades by|custom of consulting the entrails of victims 
Zethes and Calais. They emitted an infec-jdid not originate in Tuscany, but it was in use 
tious smell, and spoiled whatever they touch-|among the Chaldeans, Greeks, Egyptians, 
ed by their filth andexcrements. They plun-|&c. and the more enlightened part of man-” 
dered Aineas during his voyage towards Italy,| kind well knew how to render it subservient 
and predicted many of the calamities which|to their wishes or tyranny. Agesilaus, when 
attended him. [According to Damm, thejin Egypt, raised the drooping spirits of his 
term Harpya (aeruz) signifies properly alsoldiers by a superstitious artifice. He se- 
violent wind, carrying off what is‘exposed to/cretly wrote in his hand the word vixen, vie- 
its fury; in other words, a furious whirlwind.|Zory, in large characters, and holding tlie en>_ 
Hence the fable of the Harpyes.]  Virg. n.|trails of a victim in his hand till the impress- 
3, v. 212, 1. 6, v. 289.—Hesiod. Theog. 265. |ion was Communicated to the flesh, he showed — 
HarvtpEs, a people of Germany. Ces.jit to the soldiers, and animated them by ob- 
G.1; c. 3% serving, that the gods signified their apres - 
ty 
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HarusPsx, a soothsayer at Rome, wholing victories even by marking it in the 
drew omens by consulting the entrails of|of the sacrificed animals, Cic.de Div. ~~ 
beasts that were sacrificed. He received the} Hasprusa.. vid. Asdrubal., 2) hg . 
name of .4drushex, ab aris aspficiendis, and| HEBE,. a daughter of Jupiter and Juno. 
that of Lxtishex, ab extis insfiiciendis. ‘The| According to some, she was the daughter of 
order of Aruspices was first established at|Juno only, who conceived her after eating let 
Rome by Komulus, and the -first Aruspices|tuces. As she was fair, and always in the” 
were Tuscans by origin, as they were par-|bloom of youth, she was called the goddess of 
ticularly famous in that branch of divination.|youth, and made by her mother cup-bearer 
- They had received all their knowledge from}to all the gods. She was dismissed from her 

a boy. named ‘Tages, who, as was commonly |office by Jupiter, because she fell down in an 

reported, sprung from a clod of earth. (wid.|indecent posture as she was pouring pectat tol 

Tages.) ‘They were originally three, but the|the gods at a grand festival, and Ganymedes, 
~ Roman senate yearly sent six noble youths,|the favourite of Jupiter, succeeded her as” 

ar occording to others, twelve, to Etruria, tojcup-bearer. She was employed by her mo- } 
be instructed in all the mysteries of the art.jther to prepare her chariot, and to ha ; 
The office of the Haruspices consisted in ob-|her peacocks whenever requisite. — 

serving these four particulars: the beast be-|Hercules was raised to the rank of a 

fore it was sacrificed ; its entrails; the flames] was reconciled to Juno by marrying her dé sb 

which consumed the sacrifice ; and the flour, |ter Hebe, by whom he had two sons, Ale - 
frankincense, &c. oa was used. If theliares and Anicetus, As Hebe had the power 
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: toring gods and mento the vigour, c 


: ith, she, at the instance of her husband, per- 
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on it, while they reported that Hecate had 
r }devouredit. [This public supper was always 
formed that kind of office to Iolas~his friend.jheld in a place where three ways met, in al- 
Hebe was worshipped at Sicyon, under the|lusion to the triple nature of the goddessi] 
name of Dia, and at Rome under the name of|'There were also expiatory offerings to suppli- 
Juventas. She is represented as a young vir- cate the goddess to remove whatever evils 
gin crowned with flowers, and arrayed in a| might impend on the head of the public, &c. 
variegated garment. Paus.1, ¢.19, 1.2,¢.| Hecatompota, a festival celebrated in 
12.— Ovid. Met. 9, v. 400. Hast. 6, v. 76.—|bonour of Juno by the Argians and people of 
Apollod. 1, c. 3, 1.2, c. <6) 4 : ZEgina. Itreceivesits name from éxsrov, and 
_ Hesrus, aow Marisa, [the largest river|Bous,a sacrifice of a hundred oxen, which 
of Thrace, rising irom Mons Scomius, running} were always offered to the goddess, and the 
in two channels till it comes to Philippopolis,|flesh distributed among the poorest citizens. 
where they unite. It empties by two mouths] There were also public games first instituted 
into the Aigean.] It was supposed to roll its/by Archinus, aking of Argos, in which the 
waters upon golden sands. The head of Or-|prize was a shield of brass with a crown of 
pheus was thrown into it after it had been|myrtle. [Phere was also an anniversary 'sa- 
cut off by the Ciconian women. It received|crifice called by this name in Laconia, and of- 
itsname from Hebrus son of Cassander, alfered for the preservation of the 100 cities 
king of Thrace, who.was said to have drown-|which once flourished in that country.] 
ed himself there. Mela, 2; 6. 2. S116. 71 mm HEcATOMPHONTA, [from éx2rov centum, 
Fang: 4&n, 4, V. 463.— Ovid. Met. 11, v. 50. jand govevw occido,| a solemn sacrifice offer- 
-HEcALEsiA, a festival in honour of Jupiter|ed by the Messenians to Jupiter, when any of 
of Hecale, instituted by Theseus, or.in com-|them had killed an hundred enenties. [Aris- 
memoration of the kindness of Hecale, which|tomenes is said to have offered up this sacri- 
Theseus had experieaced when he. went|fice three times in the course of the Messe- 
against the bull of Marathon, &c. nian wars against Sparta.] Paws. 4,¢..19. 
Hxecat# FaNnum, a celebrated temple sa-|_ Hecarompo.ts, an epithet given to Crete, 
ered to Hecate at Stratonicein Caria. Strad.\from the hundred cities ‘which it once Con- 
14. tained. .| The same epithet was also applied 


Proserpine in hell, whence her name of Diva} which diverge from this plac the adjacent 
country. D’Anville makes it to correspond 
with the modern Demeyan.] Ptol. GC. 5. 


‘dog,ora boar, and sometimes she appeared|bos and Asia. {hey derived their name from 
with three different bodies, and three different|ix. ros an epithetof Apollo, according to Stra- 
faces only with one neck. Dogs, lambs, and}po, that deity being particularly. worshipped 
honey , were generally offered to her, especial-|along the continent of Asia off which they lay. 
dy in high ways and cross roads, whence she}it seems more probable, however, that they 
obtained thename of Zyivia. Her power was}had their name from x+y centum, and were 
tended over heaven, the earth, sea, and|called so from their greatnumber. ‘Lhe mo- 
3 and to her, kings and nations supposed|dern name is’ MZuco-nisi, or the isles of mice.) 

themselves indebted for their prosperity.| Szrad. 13. ssh 
Ovid.7, Met. v. 94.—Hesiod. Theog.— Horat.| Hrcror, son of king Priam and Hecuba, 
3, od, 22,.— Paus, 2,¢. 22.—Virg, Ain. 4, v.|was the most valiant of all the Trojan chiefs 
SAL. gtr . that fought against the Greeks. He married 
Hegcarksia, a yearly festival observed by| Andromache, the daughter of ietion, by 
theStratonicensians in honour of Hecate. The} whom he had Astyanax. He was appointed 
Athenians paid also particular worship to this|captain of all the Trojan forces, when Troy 
goddess, who was deemed the patroness of|was besieged by the Greeks ; and the valour 
damilies andof children. From this circam-}with which he behaved’ showed how well 
Stance the statues of the goddess were erected|qualified he was to discharge that important 
» betore the doors of the houses, and upon everyjoffice. He engaged with the bravest of the 
_ mew moona public supper was always provid-|Grecks, and according to Hyginus, no less 
ed at the expense of the richest people, andjthan 31 of the most valiant of the enemy pe- 
»set in the streets where qn vote of the ci-|rished by his hand, When Achilles had driven 
-fazens were permitted to retire and feast up-'back the Trojans ee the city, Hector, 
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too great to fly, waited the approach of jhis;to the house of his murderer, and tore hi 
enemy near the Scean gates, though his father|eyes, and attempted to deprive him of his life, 
and mother, with tears in their eyes, blamed|She was hindered from executing her bloody 
his rashness and entreated him to retire. The purpose, by the arrival of some Thracians, 
sight of Achilles terrified him, and he fled be-jand she fled with the female companions.o 
fore him in the plain. The Greek Durseed ben captivity. She was pursued, and when. 
and Hector was killed, and his body was drag-|she ran after the stones that were thrown at 
ged in cruel triumph by the conqueror round jher, she found herself suddenly changed intoa 
the tomb of Patroclus whom Hector had kill-|bitch, and when she attempted to speak, 
ed. The body, after it had received thegross-!found that she could only bark. After this 
est insults, was ransomed by old Priam, and/metamorphosis she threw herself into the sea, 
the Trojans obtained from the Greeks a trucejaccording to Hyginus, and that place was, 
of some days to pay the last offices to thelfrom that circumstance, called Cyneum, He. 
greatest of their leaders. ‘The Thebans boast-|cuba had a great number of children by Priam, 
ed in the ageof the geographer Pausanias!among whom were Hector, Paris, Deiphobus, 
that they had the ashes of Hector preserved|Pammon, Helenus, Polytes, Antiphon, Hip= 
in anurn, by order of anoracle; which pro-|ponous, Polydorus, Troilus ; and among th 
mised them undisturbed felicity if they were in| daughters, Creusa, Tlione, Laodice, Polyxena, 
possession of that hero’s remains. ‘The epi-jand Cassandra, Ovid. Met. 11, v. 761, 1.13, 
thet of Hectoreus is applied by the poets to|v. $15.—Hygin. fab. 111.—Virg. Zin. 3, v. 444 
the Trojans, as best expressive of valour and|—J/uv. 10, v. 271.—Strad. 13.—Dictys. Cret 
intrepiditv. Homer, 11.1, &c.—Virg. 7En.1,\4 and 5—Apollod. 3, c. 12. 

&c.— Ovid. Met. 12 and 13.—Dictys. Cret.—|_Hectpm, SEPULCHRUM, a promontory af 
Dares. Phryg.—Hygin. fab. 90 and 112.—|Thrace. 
Paus.\.3 and 9, ¢. 18.—Quiniil. Smyrn. 1| Hrc&mon, a Thasian poet in the age of 
and 3. Alcibiades. He wrote a poem called Gigan- 
-Hecwsa, a daughter of Dymas, a Phrygian|tomachia, besides other works. lian. V. H. 
prince, or, according to others, of Cisseis, aj4,¢. 11. 
hracian king, was the second wife of Priam} | HEcEstus, a philosopher who so eloquent- 
king of Troy, and proved the chastest of wo-|ly convinced his auditors of their failings and 
men, and the most tender and unfortunate of/follies, and persuaded them that there were 
mothers. When she was pregnant of Paris,jno dangers after death, that many were guil- 
she dreamed that she had brought into the/ty of suicide. Ptolemy forbade him to con 
world a burning torch which had reduced her|tinue his doctrines. Cic. Tusc. 1, ¢. 34,.—— 
husband’s palace and all Troy to ashes. \So|A famous orator of Magnesia, who corrupt- 
alarming a dream was explained by the sooth-jed the elegant diction of Attica, by the intro- 
sayers, who declared that the son she should|duction of Asiatic idioms. Cic. Orat. 67, 69. 
_ bring into the world would prove the ruin of] Brut. 83—Strab. 9.—Plut. in Alex. 3 
his country. When Paris wasborn she ex-| Hrcrsippus,{wasby birtha Jew, and edu- 
posed him on mount Ida to avert the ca-|cated in the religion of his fathers. He af- 
lamities which threatened her family ; but|terwards was converted to Christianity, and 
her attempts to destroy him were fruitless,]became bishop of Rome about the year 177, 
and the prediction of the soothsayers was|where he died in the reign of the ‘emperor 
fulfilled, {[vid. Paris.] During the Trojan|/Commodus about the year 180. He was the 
war she saw the greatest part of her children|author of an ecclesiastical history from the 
perish by the hands of the enemy, and like a/period of our Saviour’s death, down to his own 
mother she confessed her grief by her tears|time, which, according to Eusebius, contained 
and lamentations, particularly at the death of|a faithful relation of the apostolic preaching” 
Hector her eldest son. When Troy was}written in a very simple style. The princi- 
taken, Hecuba, as one of the captives, fell to}pal value of the existing fragments arises from 
the lot of Ulysses, a man whom she hated for|the testimony which may be deduced from 
his perfidy and avarice, and she embarked|Scriptural passages quoted in them in favour” 
‘with the conquerors for Greece. ‘The Greeks|of the genuineness of the book of the New 
landed in the Thracian Chersonesus to load|Testament. ] ; Sey 
with fresh honours the grave of Achilles.| H®rGrsistrAtus, an Ephesian whocon- 
-During their stay the hero’s ghost appeared|sulted the oracle to know in what particular 
to them, and demanded, to ensure the safety |place he should fix his residence. He wasdi-. 
of their return, the sacrifice of Polyxena,|rectedto settle where he found peasants danc= 
Hecuba’s daughter. They complied, andjing with crowns of olives. ‘This was in Asi 
~ Polyxena wastorn from her mother to be sa-} where he founded Elea, &c. F 
crificed. Hecuba was inconsolable, and} HELENA, the most beautiful woman of 1e1 
her grief was still more increased at the sight|age, sprung from one of the eggs which ; 
of the body of her son Polydorus washed onjthe wife of king Tyndarus, brought forth after 
the shore, who had been recommended by his|her armour with Jupiter metamorphosed into 
father to the care and humanity of Polymnes-|a swan. [vid. Leda, and also Clytemn ra, 
tor king of the country. [vid. Polydorus.]|where an explanation is given of this fable 
She determined to revenge the death of her|the egg-]_ According to some authors, Helen’ 
son, and with the greatest indignation went}was daughter of Nemesis by Jupiter, and Le= 
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da was only her nurse ; and to reconcile this(and in his absence in Crete he corrupted thie 
wariety of opinions, some imagine that Neme- fidelity of his wife Helen, and persuaded her 
sis and Leda arethe same persons. Her beau-|to foliow him to Troy, B. C. 1198. At his re- 
ty was so universally admired, even in her in-|turn Menelaus, highly sensible of the injury he 
fancy, that Theseus, with his friend Pirithous,|had received, assembled the Grecian princes, 
carried her away before she had attained herjand reminded them of their solemn pro- 
tenth year, and concealed her at Aphidne,|mises. They resolved to make war against 
under the care of his mother ithra. Herjthe Trojans; but they previously sent ambas- 
brothers, Castor and Pollux, recovered herjsadors to Priam to demand the restitution of 
by force of arms, and she returned safe and|/Helen. The influence of Paris at his father’s 
unpolluted to Sparta, her native country.jcourt prevented the restoration, and the 
‘There existed, however, a tradition recorded|Greeks returned home without receiving the 
by Pausanias, that Helen was of nubile years|satisfaction they required. Soon after their 
when carried away by Theseus, and that she|réturn their combined forces assembled and 
thad a daughter by her ravisher, who was in-|Sailed for the coast of Asia. The behaviour 
trusted to the care of Clytemnestra. Thisjof Helen during the Trojan war is not clearly 
‘violence offered to her virtue did not in the|known. Some assert that she had willingly 
‘east diminish, but it rather augmented, her}followed Paris, and that she warmly support- 
fame, and her hand was eagerly solicited by|ed the cause of the Trojans; while others 
the young princes of Greece. “The most cele-|believe that she always sighed after her hus- 
brated of her suitors were Ulysses son ofjband, and cursed the day in which she had 
Laertes, Antilochus son of Nestor, Sthenelus|proved faithless to his bed. Homer repre- 
ison of Capaneus, Diomedes son of Tydeus,|sents her as in the last instance, and some 
‘Amphilochus son of Cteatus, Meges son ofjhave added that she often betrayed the 
‘Phileus, Agapenor son of Anczus, Thalpius|schemes and resolutions of the Trojans, and 
son of Eurytus, Mnestheus son of Peteus,|/secretly favoured the cause of Greece. When 
‘Schedius son of Epistrophus, Polyxenus son of|Paris was killed, in the ainth year of the war, 
'Agasthenes, Cope seen sonof Amphiaraus,|}she vcluntarily married Deiphobus, one of 
Ascalaphus and lalmus sons of the god Mars,|Priam’s sons, and when Troy was taken she 
Ajax son of Oileus, Eumelus son of Admetus,|made no scruple to betray him, and to intro- 
‘Polypetes son of Pirithous, Elphenor son of|duce the Greeks into his chamber, to ingra- 
‘Chalcodon, Podalirius and Machaon sons of|tiate herself with Menelaus. She returned 
#ésculapius, Leonteus son of Corenus, Philoc-|to Sparta, and the love of Menelaus forgave 
\tetes son of Pcean, Protesilaus son of Iphiclus,|the errors which she had committed. . Some, 
‘EBurypilus son of Evemon, Ajax and Teucer|however, say that she obtained her life even 
‘sons of Telamon, Patroclus son of Mencetius,| with difficulty from her husband, whose re- 
‘Menelaus son of Atreus, Thoas, Idomeneus,|sentment she had kindled by her infidelity. 
and Merion. Tyndarus was rather alarmed | After she had lived for some years at Sparta 
‘than pleased at the sight of such a number|Menelaus died, and she was driven from Pe- 
of illustrious princes, who eagerly solicited|loponnesus by Magapenthes and Nicostratus, 
each to become his son-in-law. He knew|the illegitimate sons of her husband, and she 
that he could not prefer one, without displeas-|retired to Rhodes, where at that time Polyxo, — 
ing all the rest, and from this perplexity hela native of Argos, reigned over the country, 
was at last drawn by the artifice of Ulysses,|Polyxo remembered that her widowhood ori- 
who began to be already known in Greece by|ginated in Helen, and that her husband Lle- 
‘his prudence and sagacity. This prince, who|polemus had been killed m the Trojan war 
clearly saw that his pretensions to Helen|which had been. caused by the infidelity 
‘would not probably meet with success in op-|of Helen, therefore she meditated revenge. 
position to so many rivals, proposed to extri-| While Helen one day retired to bathe in the 
cate Tyndarus from all his difficulties, if he|river, Polyxo disguised her attendants in the 
‘would promise him his neice Penelope in|habits of furies, and sent them with orders to 
marriage. Tyndaras consented, and Ulys-|murder herenemy. Helen was tied to a tree. 
Ses advised the king to bind, by a solemn|and strangled, and her misfortunes were after- 
cath, all the suitors, that they would approve|wards remembered, and the crimes of Polyxo 
-oftheuninfluenced choice which Helen should|expiated, by the temple which the Rhodians 
make of one among them ; and engage tolraised to Helen Dendritis. There isa tra- 
unite together to defend her person and cha-|dition mentioned by Herodotus, which says 
-racter if ever any attempts were made to|that Paris was driven, as he returned 
ravish her from ‘the arms of her husband.|from Sparta, upon the coast of Egypt, 
The advice of Ulysses was followed, the|where Proteus, king of the country, expel- 
princes consented, and Helen fixed her choice|led him from his dominions for his ingrati- 
upon Menelaus and married him. Hermione|tude to Menelaus, and confined Helen. rom 
was the early fruit of this union, which con-|that circumstance, therefore, Priam informed 
tinued for three years with mutual happiness.|the Grecian ambassadors, that neither Helen 
After this, Paris, son of Priam king of Troy,|nor her possessions were in Troy, but in the 
came to Lacedxmon on pretence of sacrific- |hands of the king of Egypt. In spite of this 
| ne. to Apollo, He was kindly received by|assertion the Greeks besieged the town, and 
-Menelaus, but shamefully abused his fayours,|took it after ten tae ca siege, and Menelaus: 
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- It was celebrated by virgins riding upon mules, and irequented, It derived its name’ero rsu_ 
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covered Helen at the court of Proteus, and|les, and saved his life by warning him 
was convinced that the Trojan war had been|avoid.a dangerous tempest, which in reality 
undertaken on very unjust and unpardonable/proved fatal to all those who set sail. This 
grounds. Helen was honoured after death as 
a goddess, and the Spartans built her a temple his 
at Therapne, which had the power of giving/brother Hector, by whom he hada son called: 
beauty to all the deformed women that en- Cestrinus. ‘Lhis marriage, according toso 
tered it. Helen, according to some, was car-|Was consummated after the death of Pyrrhus 
‘the island of Leuce after death,|who lived with Andromache as his wife. He 
‘married’ Achilles, who had been/lenus was the only one of Priam’s sons who 
of her warmest admirers. The age ofjsurvived the ruin of his-country. After the 
Helen has been a matter of deep inquiry death of Pyrrhus, he reigned over part of 
among the chronologists. If she was born of| Epirus, which he called Chaonia in memory 
the same eggs as Castor and Pollux, whoac- of his brother Chaon, whom he had madver- 
‘companied the Argonauts in their expedition tently killed. Helenus received A&neas as) 
against Colchis about 35 years before the|he voyaged towards Italy, and foretold him) 
Trojan war, according to some, she was no|some of the calamities which attended his 
less than 60 years old when Troy was reduc-jfleet. The manner in which he received the 
ed to ashes, supposing that her brothers were|gift of prophecy is doubtful. vid. Cassandra,” 
only 15 when they embarked with the Argo-| Homer, Id. 6, v. 76,1. 7, v. 47-—Virg. Ain. 35 
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nauts. But she is represented by Homer so]V-295, &c.—Paus. 1, c. 11, 1. 2, ¢. $3.— Ovid, 
incomparably- beautiful during the siege of|4@et. 13, v. 99 and 723, LIS, v. 437, 
Troy, that though seen at a distance shein-| Hi1Apes, the daughters of the Sun and | 
fluenced the counsellors of Priam by the|lysnene. ‘They were three in number, Lam-=) 
brightness of her‘charms; therefore we must}Petie, Phaétusa, and Lampethusa, or seven’ 
suppose with others, that her beauty remain- according to Hyginus, Merope, Helie, Aigle,” 
ed long undiminished, and was extinguished Latmpetie, Phebe, Asthena, and Dioxippe. 
only ather death. Paws. 3,0.19, &c.—Apol- ‘They were so afflicted at the death of their 
lod. 3. c. 10, &c.—Hygin. fab. 77.—Heradot.|brather Phaeton, [vid. Phaeton,] that they” 
2, &. 112—Plut. in Thes, &c—Cic. de Offic.\were changed by the gods into poplars, and 
3.—Horat. 3, 0d. 3.—Dictys.Cret. 1, &c.—|their tears into pvecious amber, on the banks 
Quint. Smyrn. 10, 13, &c-—Homer, Il. 2 and|uf the river Po. Quid. Met 2, V.340.— Hy 
Od. 4and 15.——A young woman of Sparta,|gi7. fab. 154,——‘The. first inhabitants of 
often confounded with the daughter of Leda.|Rhodes. This island, being covered with 
As she was going to be’sacriticed, because|inud when the world was first created, was 
the lot had fallen upon her, an eagle came} Warmed by the cherishing beams of the sun,” 
and carried away the knife of the priest, uponjand trom thence sprang seven men, which 
which she was released, and the barbarous] were called Heliades, 27s cov nace from the | 
custom of offering human victims was abolish-|sw. ‘Che eldest of these, called Ochimus, 
ed.——An island on the coast of Attica, where married regetoria, one of the nymphs of thi 
Helen came after the siege of Troy. Plin.|island,and his brothers fled from the country, 
4, c. 12.——A daughter of the emperorjfor having put to death, through jealousy, 
‘Constantine who married Julian——Thelone of their pumber. Diod. 5. ll 
mother of Constantine. She died in her 80th] Hetrasy#,aname given to the judges of 
_year A. D. $28. the most flumerous trivunal at Athens. [Of 
HELEN?A, a festival in Laconia, in honour|all the courts which took cognizance of civil: 
of Helen, who received there divine honours.|affairs the ‘Hass was the most celebratec 


and in chariots made of reeds and bull-rush-|‘eas¢eobas, from the ¢hronging of the ~ 
Og, 3%, ; or according to others ao rev #asu from the” 

Hi Linus, a celebrated soothsayer, son of|s%7, because it was in an open place and ex-— 
Priam and Hecuba, greatly respected by all/posed to the sun’s rays, ‘The judges that = 
the Trojans. . When Deiphobus,was given injin this court were at ‘least »0 and sometimes” 
marriage to Helen in preference to himself, 2or500, Sometimes 1000 were called in, and 
he resolved to leave his country, and he re-|then two courts were joined; sometimes 1500” 
tired to mount Ida, where Ulysses took him|or 2000, aad then three or four courts met, 
prisoner by the advice of Calchas. As he ‘They took Gognizance of affairs of the highest’ 
was well acquainted with futurity, the Greeks)1mportance. hey were summoned by the 


- made use of prayers, threats, and promises, Thesmothete, before whom they took a so: 


to induce hii to reveal the secrets of the Tro- jemn oath which is preserved in the oration 0} 
jans, and either the fear of death or gratifica- Deraosthenes against ‘Timocrates, ‘They sat 
tion of resentment, seduced him to disclose to|trom sun-rise to sun-set.] Demosth. ‘contre 
the enemies of his country, that Troy could Tim —Diog. in. Sat. : eat | d 
not be taken whilst it was in possession of the} HELIcE, a star near the north pole, gene- 
Palladium, nor before Philoctetes came from|rally called Ursa Major. It is supposed ta 
“his retreat to Lemnos, and assisted to support|receive its name from the town of Helice, of 
thesiege. After the ruin of his country, hel which Calisto, who was changed ‘into the 
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‘Great Bear, was an inhabitant. Lucan. 2,v-|tion to the god Heliogabalus; which was no 
RSZ. . fother than a large black stone, whose figure 
_ Hiticon,[a famous mountain in Beeotia,Jresembled that of acone. To this ridicu- 
near the gulf of Corinth. It was sacred tojlous deity temples were raised at Rome, 
Apollo and the Muses, who were thence call-|and the altars of the gods plundered to deck - 
ed Heliconiades. This mountain was famed|those of the new divinity. In the midst of his 
for the pureness of its air, the abundance of|extravagances, Heliogabalus married four 
its waters, its fertile valleys, the goedness of|wives, and not satisfied with following the 
its shades, and. the beauty of the venerable|plain laws of nature, he professed himself to 
trees which clothed its sides. The nine muses|be a woman, and gave himself up to one of 
had here their statues of wood ; and here alsojhis officers, called Hierocles.. In this ridicu- 
were statues of Apollo and Mercury, of Bac-jlous farce he suffered the greatest indignities 
‘chus by Lysippus, of Orpheus, and of famous|from his pretended husband without dissatis- 
‘poets and musicians. The fountain Hippo-jfaction ; and Hierocles, by stooping to infamy, 
‘crene, that of Narcissus, and a small river,/became the most powerful of the favourites, 
named Permessus flowed at the foot of this}and enriched himself by selling favours, and 
mountain ; and here also was shewn the se-Joffices to the people. Such licentiousness 
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‘pulchre of Orpheus. It is now: called: Zagu- 
wa or ZagaroVouni.} Strab. 8.—Ovid. Met. 
2, V. 219.—Paus. 9, c. 28, -&c.—Virg. AEn.7, 
v. 641.——A river of Macedonia near Dium ; 
i[after having pursued a course of 65 stadia, it 


‘sank under ground and assumed the name of 


‘Baphyrus.] Paus. 9,c. 30. 


HELICcONIADES, aname given to the Muses 


(because they lived upon mount Helicon, 
|which was sacred to them. 

HELiopo6rvs, [was born at Emesa in Phe- 
inicia, and flourished under the emperors 
‘Theodosius and Arcadius at the close of the 
‘fourth century.. He wasraised to the dignity 
‘of a bishop of Tricca in Thessaly. He com- 
posed inearly life an ingenious romance, relat- 
mg the loves of Theagenes and Chariclea, 
‘the best editions of which are that of Bourde- 
‘lot, Paris, 1619, 8vo,, that of Mitscherlich, 
Argent. 1798, in 2 vols. 8vo., and that of Co- 
ray, Paris, 1804. It was first printed at Ba- 
sil in 1534; the copy from which it was taken 
having been saved by a common soldier at the 
sack of Bunda———-A mathematician of Larissa, 

in the reign of Tiberius, author of a treatise on 
optics, the best edition of which is that of Ber- 
tholin. He is supposed to have been the au- 
thor of a treatise on weights and measures, 
found among the MSS. of Isaac Vossius.} 

HELIOGABALUS, a deity among the Phe- 
nicians. ——M. Aurelius Antoninus, a Roman 
emperor, son of Varius Marcellus, called He- 
hogabalus, because lie had been priest of that 
divinity in Pheenica. After the death of Ma- 
-erinus he was invested with the imperial pur- 

ple, and the senate, however unwilling to sub- 
mit toa youth only 14 yearsof age, approved 
of his election, and bestowed upon him the 
title of Augustus. - Heliogabalus made his 
grandmother Mesa, and his mother Semias, 
his colleagues on the throne; and to bestow 
more dignity upon the sex, he chose a senate 
of women, over which his mother presided, and 
prescribed all the modes and fashions. which 
prevailed in the empire. Rome, however, 
soon displayed a scene of cruelty and debau- 
chery ; the imperial palace was full of prosti- 
tution, and the most infamous of the popu- 
lace became the favourites of the prince. He 
raised his horse to the honours of the consul- 
ship, and obliged his Ne i to pay adora- 
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soon displeased the populace, and Heliogaba- 
lus, unable to appease the seditions of the 
soldiers, whom his rapacity and debaucheries 
had irritated, hid himself in the filth and ex- 
crements ofthe camp, where he was found 
in the arms of his mother. His head was 
severed from his body the 10th of March, 
A. D. 222, in the 18th year of his age, after a 
reign of three years, nine months and four 
days. He was succeeded by Alexander Se- 
verus, His cruelties were as conspicuous as 
his licentiousness. He burthened his subjects 
with the most oppressive taxes, his halls were 
covered with carpets of gold and silver tissue, 
and his mats were made with the down of 
hares, and with the soft feathers which were 
found under the wings of partridges. He was | 
fond of covering his shoes with precious stones 

to draw the admiration of the people as he 

walked along the streets, and he .was the first 

Roman whoever wore a dress of silk. He of- 

ten invited the most common of the people to_ 
share his banquets, and made them sit down 

on large bellows full of wind, which, by sud- 

denly emptying themselves, threw the guests 

on the ground, and left them aprey to wild 

beasts. He often tied some of his favourites 

ona large wheel, and was particularly de- 

lighted tosee.them whirled round like Exions, - 
and sometimes suspended in the air, or sunk 

beneath the water. 

HeEtiopouis, [a famous city of Egypt, 
situate a little to the east of the apex of the 
Delta, not far from modern Cairo. In He- 
brew it is styled On or Aun, which term sig 
nifies strength, riches. In the Septuagint it 1s 
called Heliopolis (Haseroass,) or the a of the 
sun. Herodotus also mentions it by this 
name, and speaks of its inhabitants as_being 
the wisest and most ingenious of all the Egyp- 
tians.. According to Berosus, this was the 
city of Moses. It was in fact a place of re- 
sort for all the Greeks who visited Egypt for 
instruction, Hither came Herodotus, Plato, 
Eudoxus, and others, and imbibed much of 
the learning which they afterwards dissemi- 
nated among their own countrymen. Plato, 
in particular, resided here three years, The 
city was built, according to Strabo, on a long 
artificial mound of earth, so as to be out of 
he reach of the inundations of the Nile. It 
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had an oracle of Apollo, and a famous tem-jlenes [‘Eaanves} to his subjects. He had, by 
ple of the sun, in which was a mirror so dis-|his wife Orseus, three sons ; Loluus, Dorus, 
posed that it reflected the ray of that lumina-jand Xuthus, who gave their names to the three 
ry all day long, and enlightened the whole/different nations known ‘under the name 

temple with great splendour. ‘Hence the|/Kolians, Dorians, and Ionians. ‘hese last 
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sea and was drowned. Phryxus, afterhe hadjand yet the ancient measurements give only” 
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ng the waves of the sea, whose impetuosity Not only the servile offices in which they 
destroyed his ships, and rendered all his la-/were employed denoted their misery and 
yours ineffectual. Strab. 13.—Plin. 8, ¢. 32,)slavery, but they were obliged to wear pecu-’ 
—Herodot. 7, ¢. 34.—Polyb.— Mela, 1, ¢, 1.\liar garments, which exposed them to great- 
—Ptol. 5, c.2.—Ovid. Met. '3, v. 407.—Liv.|er contempt and ridicule. . They never 
BeaeytS.). ‘35; \c.. 33. The country along/ were instructed in the liberal arts, and their - 
che Hellespont on the Asiatic coast bears the/cruel masters often obliged them to drink 
same name. Cic. Verr. 1, c. 24.—Strab.12.|/to excess, to show the free-born citizens of 
—Plin. §, c: 80. Sparta the beastliness and disgrace of in- 

Hetropia, a small country of Eubca.|toxication.. They once every year received 
The people were called Hellofes. The whole|a number of stripes, that by this wanton 
island bore the same name according to Stra-|flagellation they might recoilect that they were 
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He xoria, two festivals, one of which was 
observed in Crete, in honour of Europa, 
whose bones were then carried in solemn 
procession, with a myrtle garland no less than 
=wenty cubits in circumference, called éaawres, 
The other festival was celebrated at. Corinth 
with games and races, where young men en- 
:ered the lists and generally ran with burning 
torches in their hands. It was instituted in 
honour of Miverva, surnamed Hellotis, «ro 
rou éxsv, from a certain frond of Marathon, 
where one of her statues was erected, or 


born and died slaves. ‘The Spartans even de-. 
clared war against them; but Plutarch, who, 
from interested motives, endeavours to palliate 
the guilt and cruelty of the people of Lacedz- 
mon, declares that it was because they had as- 
sisted the Messenians in their war against 
Sparta, after it had been overthrown by a vie- 
lent earthquake. This earthquake. was sup- 
posed by allthe Greeks to be a punishment 
from heaven for the cruelties which the Lace- 
dzmonians had exercised against ‘the Helots. 
In the Peloponnesian war, these miserable 
slaves behaved with uncommon bravery, and 


two Tou tray Tovimrovroy Uleparov, because. by|were rewarded with their liberty by the Lace-. 
her assistance Bellerophon took and managed|demonians, and appeared in the temples and 
the horse Pegasus, which was the originaljat public shows crowned with garlands, and 
cause of the institution of the festival. Others|with every mark of festivity and triumph. 
derive the name-from Hellotis, a Corinthian|This exultation did not continue long, and the 
woman, from the following circumstance :|sudden disappearance of the two thousand ma- 
when the Dorians and the Heraclide invad-|numitted slaves was attributed to the inhuma- 
ed Peloponnesus, they took and burnt Co-|nity of the Lacedemonians. Thucyd. 4.— 
rinth ; the inhabitants, and particularly the|Podluzx. 3,c. 8.—Strab. 8.—Plut. in Lyc. &c, 
women, escaped by flight, except Hellotis|—-fristot, Polit, 2—Paus. Lacon. &c. 
and her sister Eurytione, who took shelter in| HeLOrz and HELOrx«s, the public slaves 
Minerva’s temple, relying for safety upon thejof Sparta, &c. vid. Helos. “e 
sanctity of the place. When this was known} HELvEriI, an ancient nation of Gaul, con- 
the Dorians set fire tothe temple, and thejquered by J. Cesar. Their country is the 
-wo sisters perished in the flames. This wan-|modern Switzerland. { Ancieot Helvetia was 
ton cruelty was followed by adreadful plague, |of less extent than modern Switzerland, being 
and the Dorians, to alleviate the misfortunesjbounded on the uorth by the Rhenus, and 
which they suffered, were directed by the or-|Lacus Brigantinus or Lake of Constance, an 
acle to appease the manes of the two sisters,|the south by the Rhodanus and the Lacus 
and therefore they raised a new temple tothe! Lemanus or Lake of Geneva, and on the west 
goddess Miverva, and established the festi-|by Mons Jura.] Cas. Bell, G. 1,.&ce— Tacit. 
vals which bore the name of one of the un-}/Zis¢. 1, c. 67 and 69. 
fortunate women. Hexvu, [a people of Gaul, north of the 
Herorum, [a town of Sicily below Syracuse,| Arecomici, on the western bankof the Rhoda- 
che vestiges of which are called Muri elu peas ‘The mountain Cevenna, Cevennes, se- 
Phe adjacent country was so beautiful as to!parates them from the Arverni. Their 
x¢ called the Helorian temple. It was situ-/country is now Vivarez, and their eapital Al-) 
ute at the mouth of a small stream called/ba Augusta is Viviers.] Plin. 3, ¢. 4. 
che Helorus. | HenéEtt, [a people of Paphlagonia, along — 
Hetos, a town of Laconia taken and de-|the coast of the Kuxine. There was a tradi- ~ 
stroyed by the Lacedamonians uncer Agis|tion that they migrated to the north of Italy 
the third, of the race of the Heraclidz, be-|near the mouths ofthe Padus or Po, and were 
cause they refused to pay the tribute which the forefathers of the Veneti. The Veneti, 
was imposeduponthem. The Lacedemonians are said to have spoken a language different 
carried their resentment so far, that, not sa-/from that of their neighbours the Gauls, 
isfied with the ruin of the city, they reduced] which would seem to confirm the story.] 
the inhabitants to the lowest and ‘most mi-| Hrn16cut, a people ‘of Asiatic Sarmatia, 
serable slavery, and made a law which for-jnear Colchis, descended from Amphytus and 
bade their masters either to give them their) Telechius, the charioteers Tesscions of Castor 
iberty, or to sell them. any other coun-jand Pollux, and thence called Lacedzmonii. 
ry. ‘To completetheir infamy, all the slaves! Zéla, 1, c. 21—Patere. 2, ¢. 40.—Flacc. 3, 
ft the state and the prisoners of war were|Vv. 270, 1. 6, v. 42. { 
called by the mean appellation of Aelote.| Hxupwestia, the capital town of Lemnos 
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a 
~——~</\ festival in honour of Vulcan (‘Hoaser)|placed under his protection, [The nost fa- 
at Athens. There was then a race with|mous of these places were,——An ancient | 
torches between three young men. Eachinhistown of Sicily, near Agrigentum. Minos 
turn Yana race with a lighted torch in his|planted a colony there when he pursued Dz- 
hand, and whoever could carry it to the endjdalus ; and the town anciently known by the 
of the course before it was extinguished, ob-|name of Macara, wascalled from him Minoa, 
tained the prize. They delivered it one tojIt was called Heraclea after Hercules, when 
the other after they finished their course, andjhe obtained a victory over Eryx.——[Ano= 
from that circumstance we see many allusions|ther called for distinctionsake Heraclea Ponti-= 
in ancient authors who compare the vicissi-jca. It was situate on the coast of Bithynia 
tudes of human affairs to this delivering of the}south-east of the Chersonesus Acherusia. Tt 
torch, particularly in these lines of Lucretius? :|is now Hreki.]. It was celebrated for if 
Ingue brevispatio mutantur s@cla animan-|naval power, and its consequence among th 
tum, Asiatic states Another in Phthiotis, neat 
5 ino cursores vitai lampada tradunt. ‘Thermopyle, called also ‘Trachinea, to distin= 
EPHESTIADES, aname applied to the Li-/guish it from others. Another in Lucania, 
pari isles as sacred to Vulcan. on the Sinus Tarentinus: Another in Ionia, 
-Hepnasrivum, [a name given toa region|vid. Latmos. Another in’ Crete, on the 
inthe extremity of Lycia near Phaselis, from/northern coast. [Pliny says it wasopposite to 
which fire issued when a burning torch wasjthe island of Dia; and it is thought to have 
applied to the surface, This was ow g to stood on the spot where the town of Candia’ 
the naphtha with which the soil was impreg-|was built in after ages.] Cic. Arch. 4. 4 
nated.] HERACLEIA, a festival at Athens celebrat- 
” Hepnastio,aGreek grammarianof Alex-jed every fifth year, in honour of Heredia 
andria in the age of the emperor Verus.| The Thisbians and Thebans in Beeotia, observ- 
‘There remains of his compositions a treatise|ed a festival of the same name, in which they 
entitled Enchiridion de métris & froemate, the| offered apples to the god. This custom of of 
best edition of which is that of [Gaisford, Ox-|fering apples arose from this : it was always 
on. 1810.] usual to offer sheep, but the overflowing ofthe” 
Hepuazstron, a Macedonian famous forjriver Asopus prevented the votaries of the 
his mtimacy with Alexander. He accompa-/god from observing it with the ancient cere= 
nied the conqueror in his Asiatic canquests,/mony ; and as the word «wavy signifies sa 


and was so faithful and attached to him, thatlef/i/e and a sheefi, some youths, acquaint 
Alexander often cbserved that Craterus was|With the ambiguity of the word, offered apples 
the friend of the king, but Hephestion the/to the god, with much sport and festivity. Te” 
friend of Alexander. He died at Ecbatana|represent the sheep, they raised an appleup= 
325 years before the Christian era, according|on four sticks as the legs, and two more were 
to some, from excess of drinking, or eating.|placed at the top to represent the horns of the’ 
Alexander was so inconsolable at the death|victim. Hercules was delighted with the in- 
of this faithful subject, that he shed tears at|genuity of the youths, and the festivals were 
the intelligence, and ordered the sacred firejever continued with the offering of apples. 
to be extinguished, which was never done but Pollux. 8, c.9. There was also a festival at 
at the death of a Persian monarch. ‘The phy-|Sicyon in honour, of Hercules. It continued 
sician who attended Hephastion in hisillness,|two days, the first was called ovomerac, the 
was accused of negligence, and by the king’s|second ieaxrea, Ata festival of the same 
order inhumanly put to death, and the games}name at Cos, the priest officiated with a mi- 
were interrupted. His body was intrusted|tre on his head, and in woman’s apparel. 
to the care of Perdiccas, and honoured with At Lindus, a solemnity of the same namie 
the most magnificent funeral at Babylon. He|was also observed, and at the.celebration 
was $0 like the king in features and stature,|nothing was heard but execrations and pro- 
that he was often saluted by the name of Alex- fane words, and whosoever accidentally drop~ 
ander. Curt—Arrian. 7, &c.—FPlut. in Alex.\ped any other words, was accused of having 
= Elian. V. H. 7; ¢. 8. profaned the sacred rites. : Ps, 
HeEprap¥ios, asurname of Thebesin Beo-| HERAcLEUM, a town of Egypt near Cano- 
tia, from its seven gates. pus on the western mouth of the Nile, to 
Hera, ["Hez] the name of Juno among the which it gaveitsname. {Atownofthe Tau- 
Greeks. [The name is commonly derived|ric Chersonese onthe western side of the Palus 
from axe air, by metathesis xe, making Juno|Mcotis, now the fort of Risar according % 

the same as the air. Damm, however, makes|M. de: Peysonnel.} Diod. 1—Tuacit. At 
it come from thesame root as the Greek sigas,|2, C 60.—Strad: 2 and 17, ; a 
hero, namely from aex, votum, res admiran-| AERACLEOTES, a surname of Dionysius 
da. f the philosopher—— A philosopher of Hera~ 
ERACLEA, fa name given to more than|clea, who, like his master Zeno, and all the 
40 towns in Europe, Asia, Africa, and the is-|stoics, firmly believed that pain was not an 
lands of the Mediterranean. ‘They are sup-jevil. A severe illness, attended with the 
posed to have derived this appellation from|most acute pains, obliged him to renounce hig 
the Greek name of Hercules, ‘Hgexaxs, and}principles, and at the same time the ora 
to have been either built in honour of him, or'phy of the stoics, about 264 years © the 
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hristian era. He became afterwards one' totally achieved about 120 years afterthe first 

‘the Cyrenaic sect, which placed the swm- attempt of Hyllus. 4follod. 2, c.7, &C—= 
‘um bonum in pleasure. He wrote some Herodot. 9, c. 26—Paus. 1, c. 17.—Paterc.1, 
aetry, and chiefly treatises of philosophy.|c. 2.—Clemens. Alex. Strom. 1.—Thucyd. 1,¢. 

liod. in vit . : \12, &c.—Diod. 1, &c. Aristot. de Rep. 7,c. 26. 


reatly celebrated in ancient history. Hercu-:pher, born at Heraclea Pontica, and educated 
sat his death left to his son Hyllus all. the partly under Aristotleand partly under Spen- 
ghts and claims which he had upon the Pelo-'sippus a disciple of Plato. He wrote a trea- 
‘onnesus, and permitted him to marry lole, tise onthe * Causes of Diseases,” and another 
s soon as he came of age. The posterity ofion the ‘* Disease in which the respiration is 
dercules were not more kindly treated by suspended,” (weg: tov #7vov) a disease which 
“urystheus than their father had been, and|Empedocles boasted of having cured when of 
hey were obliged to retire for protection to 30 days’ duration. } ‘A Sicilian, put todeath 
he court of Ceyx,’king of Trachinia. Eurys-|by Dion. He lived about 335, years before 
heus pursued them thither ; and Ceyx, afraid the Christian era, [vid. Dion.]» Cie. Tusc- 
‘fhis resentment, begged the Heraclideo\5, ad Quint. 3-——Diog. in Pyth. 

lepart from his dominions. From Trachinia!. Herac.itus, {a native of Ephesus who 
‘hey came to Athens, where Theseus, the/flourished about the 69th Olympiad. This 
zing of the country, who had accompanied philosopher wasthe founder of a sect, derived 
heir father in some of his expeditions, re-jfrom Pythagoras, the parent of the Italic 


seived them with great humanity, and assist-'school. He was naturally of a melancholy | 


od them against their common enemy, Eurys-\and splenetic temper, and despising the igno- 
-heus. Eurystheus was killed by the hand of/rance and follies of mankind, shunned publics 
Ayllus himself, and his children perished with intercourse with the world, and devoted him- 


aim, and all the cities of the Peloponnesus'self to retirement and meditation. His place of — 


secame the undisputed property of the Her-jresidence was a mountainous retreat, and his 
aclide. Their triumph, however, was. short,|food the natural produce of the earth. When 
their numbers were lessened by a ‘pestilence,|Darius, having heard of his fame, invited him 
and the oracle informed them that they had|to his court he treated the invitation with 
taken possession of the Peloponnesus before|contempt. His diet and mode of life at length 
the gods permitted their return. Upon this|occasioned a dropsy for which he could ob- 
they abandoned Peloponnesus, and came tojtain no relief from medical advice. It seems 
Settle in the territories of the Athenians, that the philosopher who was always fond of 
where Hyllus, obedient to his father’s com-|enigmatical language, proposed the following 
mands, married Jole, the daughter of Eury-jquestions to the physicians, “ is it possible to 
tus. Soon after he consulted the oracle, anx-|bring dryness out of moisture?” and upon 
ious to recover the Peloponnésus, and thejtheir answering in the negative, in’ place of 
ambiguity of the answer determined him to|stating his case more plainly to them, he 
make a second attempt. ~He challenged to|turned away his own physician and attempted to 
single combat Atreus, the Successor to Kurys-|cure himself by shutting himself up in a close 
theus on the throne of Mycenz,. and it was|stable with oxen. ‘The event isdoubtful, and 
mutually agreed that the undisturbed posses-|the manner of his death, which:happened at 
sion of the Pempamicsas should be ceded to|the age of 60 years, is not ascertained. Of 
whosoever defeated his adversary. Echemus|Heraclitus it has been said that he was_per- 
accepted the challenge for Atreus, and Hyllus|petually shedding tears on account. of the 
was killed, and the Heraclidz a second time|vices of mankind, but the story is perhaps as 
departed trom Peloponpesus. Cleodzus, the]little founded as that of the perpetua! laugh- 
son of Hyllus, mate a third attenypt, and was|ing of Democritus. Itis usual, however, to 
peety unsucessful; and hisson Aristomachus|call the former. the crying, the latter the 

me time after met with the same unfavoura-jlaughing. philosopher.) He employed his 
ble reception, and perished in the field of bat-|time in writing different treatises, and one 
tle. Aristodemus, Femenus, and Chresphon. {particularly, in which he supported that there 
tes, thethree sons of Aristomachus, encourag-|was a fatal necessity, and that the world was 
ed by the more expressive and less ambi-|created from fire, which he deemed a god 
guous word of an oracle, and desirous tolomnipotent and omniscient. His opinions 
revenge the death of their progenitors, assein-jabout the origin of things were adopted by 
bled a numerousforce, and with a fleet invad-|the Stoics, who entertained the same no- 


ed all Peloponnesus. Their expedition was|tions of a supreme power——-A writer of . 


attended with success, and after some decisive|Halicarnassus, intimate with Callimachus. 
battles they became masters of all the penin-|He was remarkable fortheeleganceof hisstyle. 
sula which they divided among themselves,| Hira, atown of Arcadia——Festivals at 
two years after. The recovery ofthe Pelo-| Argos in honour of Juno, who was the patron- 
ponnesus by thedescendants of Herculesfarms|ess of that city. ‘They were also observed by 
‘an interesting epoch in ancient history, which|the colonies of the Argives which had been 
is universally believed'te have happened 80|planted at Samos and AEgina. There were 
years after the ‘frojan war, or 1104 years be-|always two processions to the temple of the 
fore the Christian era. This conquest wasigoddess without. the og walls. The. first 
5 a | 


HeRaciipa, the descendants of Hercules, ‘HerActIpgs, [a physician and philoso- ~ 
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was of the men in armour, the second of theltion, but that the matter of six eruptions has 
‘women, among whom the priestess, a woman taken its course over that with which’ the 
of the first quality, was drawn by white oxen.:town is covered, and which was the cause of 
The Argives always reckoned their years:its destruction, Many valuable remains of an- _ 
from her priesthood; as the Athenians from tiquity, such as ‘busts, manuscripts, &c. have 
their archons, or the Romans from their con- been recovered from the, ruins of this ancient 
suls. When they came to ‘the temple of the city, and form the most cutious museum in the 
oddess, they offered a hecatomb of oxen. world.. These are all preserved at Portici, 
a the sacrifice is often called «27ouCu2\and the engravings taken from them, have 
and so netimes aexéeva, from asxs @ bed, be- been munificently presetited to the different 
cause Juno presided over marriages, births, learned bodies of Europe, The plan, also, of 
&c.. There was a festival of the same name many of the public buildings has been laid 
in Elis, aeeaeet every fifth year, in which;open, and especially that of the theatre. Sir 
sixteen matrons wove a garment for the god-|W. Hamilton thinks that, the matter which 
dess—— There were also others instituted /first issued from Vesuvius and covered Her- 
by Hippodamia, who had received assistance culaneum, was in the state of liquid mud, and 
from Juno when she married Pelops. Sixteen that this has been the means of preserving 
‘matrons, each attended by a maid, presided|the pictures, busts, and other relics, which 
at the celebration.. The contenders were/otherwise must have been either entirely des- 
young virgins, who being divided in classes, |troyed by the red-hot liquid lava, or else have 
according to their age, ran races each in or-|become one solid body along. with it when it 
_ der, beginning with the youngest. The ha-|cooled.] Seneca. Nat. Q 6, c. 1 and 26,—Cie. 
bit of all was exactly the same, their hair was|.47t. 7, ep. 3. Mela,,2, c. 4.—Patere. 2, c: 16. 
dishevelled, and their right shoulder bare to} HzRcULEs, a celebrated hero, who, after 
the breast, with coats reaching no lower than/death, was ranked among the gods, and re- 
the knee. She who obtained the victory was/ceived divine honours. According to the an= ~ 
rewarded with crowns of olives, and obtain-j|cients there were many persons of the same . 
ed.a part of the ox that was offered in sacri-|name. Diodorus mentions three, Cicero six, 
fice, and was permitted to dedicate her pic-|and some authors extend the number to no! 
ture to the goddess. There was_alsoa so. {less than forty-three. Of all these the son of 
lemn day of mourning at Corinth; which bore|Jupiter and Alcmena, generally called the 
me, in commemoration of Me-|Theban, is the most celebrated, and to him, 


temple. They. had been slain by the Corin-jothers have been attributed. The birth of>, 
thians; who, as it is reported, to avert the| Hercules was attended with many miraculous 
scandal which accompanied so barbarous .a/and supernatural events; and it is reported. 
murder, presented Euripides with a large that Jupiter, who introduced himself to the 
sum of money to write a play, in which Me-|bed. of Alcmena, was employed for three. 
dea is represented as the murderer of her|nights in forming a child whom he intended to | 
children.—Another festival of the same|be the greatest hero the world ever beheld. 
name at. Pallene, with games in which the|[vid.-Alcmena.] Hercules. was brought up 
victor was rewarded with a garment. at Tirynthus; or, according to Diodorus, at 
HeR£vm, a temple and. grove of Juno, si-| Thebes, and before he had completed his 
tuate about [40 stadia from Argos, and 10jeighth month, the jealousy of Juno, intent up- 
from Mycene. Tt was embellished with a/on his destruction, sent two snakes to devour 
lofty statue of Juno, made. of ivory and gold,|bim. “Che child, not terrified at the sight of 
a golden peacock, enriched with precious the serpents, boidly seized them in both his 
stones, and other equally splendid ornaments.|hands, and squeezed them to death, while his 
—— Another in the island of Samos, con-|brother Iphiclus alariued the house with his 
structed by. Rheecus, the son.of Philaus, who,|frightful shrieks. . vid. Iphiclus.. .He was 
with Theodorus of Samos, invented the art/¢arly instructed: in the liberal arts, and Cas- 
of making moulds of clay.] tor, the son of Tyndarus, taught him how to 
HeExRcuLANniuM, [a city of Campania, near|fight, Eurytus how to shoot with a bow and , 
the present site of a smali place called Porti-jatrows, Autolicus te drive a chariot, Linus to 
ci, destroyed by an eruption of Vesuvius, in}play.on the lyre, and Eumolpus to sing. He, 
the first year of the reign of Titus, A.D. 79,|!ike the rest of his illustrious contemporaries, | 
Pompeii, which stood near, shared the same|S0on after became the pupil of the centaur 
* fate. After being buried under the lava for}Chiron, and under him he perfected and:ren- 
-_ more than 1600 years, those cities were acci-|dered himself the. most valiant and accom=_ 
dentally discovered; Herculaneum, in 1713,|Plished of the age. In the 18th year of his_ 
by labourers digging for a well, and Pompeii,|age, he resolved to deliver the neighbourhood _ 
40 years after. It appears that Herculane-|of mount Citheron from a huge lion which — 
um is in no part jess than 70 feet, and in sonre| preyed on the flocks of Amphitryon, his sup- 
parts, 112 feet below the surface of the|posed father, and which laid waste the adja-~ 
ground, while Pompeii is buried 10 or 12 feet/cent country. He went to the court of Thes+ 
deep, more or less. Sit W. Hamilton thinks|pius, king ot Thespis, who shared in the ge- 
that the matter which covers the city of Her-|neral calamity, and he received there a t ender» 
- culaneum, is not the eens a single erup-'treatment, and was entertained dering fifty 
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days. The fifty daughters of the king be#|into which he retired whenever. Hercules re- 


came all mothers by Hercules, during his|turned._—The second labour of Hercules was 


stay at Thespis, and some say that it was|todestroythe Lernzan hydra, which had seven 


effected in one night. After he had destroyed/heads according to Apollodorus, 50-according 
the lion‘ of mount Cithzron, he delivered|to Simonides, and 100 according to Diodorus. 
his country from the annual tribute of an|/This celebrated monster he attacked with his 
hundred oxen which it paid to Erginus, vid.jarrows, and soon after he came to a close-en- 
Erginus. Such public services became uni-/gagement, and by means of his heavy club he 
versally known, and Creon, who then sat on/destroyed the heads. of his enemy. But this 


the throne of Thebes, rewarded the patriotic]was productive of no advantage, for as soon as. 


deeds of Hercules by giving him. his daugh |one head was beaten to pieces by the club, im- 
ter in marriage, and intrusting him with the/mediately two sprang up, and the labour of 
government of his kingdom, As Hercules by|Hercules would have remained unfinished had 
the will of Jupiter was subjected to the power|he not commanded his friend Jolas to burn, 
of Eurystheus, vid. Eurystheus, and obliged] wit : a hot iron; the root of the head which he 
to obey him in every respect, Kurystheus, ac-|had crushed to pieces. This succeeded, (vid. 
quainted with his successes and rising power, Hydra,) and Hercules became victorious, open- 
ordered him to appear at Mycenz and perform|ed the belly of the monster, and dipped hisar- 


the labours which by priority of birth he was|rows in the gall to render the wounds: which - 


empowered to impose upon him. Hercules/he gavefatal andincurable. He was order- 
refused, and Juno, to punish his disobedience,/ed in his third labour tobring aliveand unhurt 
rendered him so delirious that he killed his|into the presence of Eurystheus astag, famous 
own children by Megara, supposing thes: to}forits incredible swiftness, its golden horns, and 
be the offspring of Eurystheus. vid. Megara.|brazen feet. “This celebrated animal frequent- 
When he recovered the use of his senses, he/ed the neighbourhood of G2noe, and Hercules 
was so struck with the misfortunes which had!was employed for a whole year in continually 
proceeded from his insanity, that he concealed | pursuing it, and at last he caught itin a trap, 
himself and retired from the society of:menjor whentired, according to others, by. slight- 
for some time. He afterwards consulted the/ly wounding it and lessening its swiftness. As 
oracle of Apollo, and was told that he must/he returned victorious, Diana snatched the 
be subservient for twelve years to the will of/goat from him, and severely reprimanded 
Eurystheus, in compliance with the commands|him for molesting an animal which was sacred 
of Jupiter; and that after he had achievedjto her. Hercules pleaded necessity, and by 
the most celebrated labours, he should be reck: {representing the commands of Eurystheus, he 
oned in the number of the gods. So plain aud|appeased the goddess and obtained the beast. 
expressive an answer determined him to goto ‘The fourth labour was to bring alive to 
Mycenz, and to bear with fortitude whatever} Kurystheus a wild boar which ravaged the 
gods or men imposedupon him. Eurystheus,}neighbourhood of Erymanthus. In this expe- 
seeing so great a man totally subjected to him,|dition he destroyed the centaurs, (vid. Cen- 
and apprehensive of so powerful an enemy,|tauri,) and:caught the boar by closely pursuing 
commanded him to achieve a number of en-|him through thedeep snow. Eurystheuswas 
terprises the most difficult and arduous ever|so frightened at the sight of the boar, that, ac- 
known, generally called the .2 labours of Her-|cording to Diodorus, he hid himself in his bra- 
cules. The favours of the gods had completely |zen vessel for some days. In his fifth labour 
armed him when he undertook his labours. He} Hercules was ordered to clean the stables of 


had received a coat of arms and helmet trom} Augias, where 3000 oxen had been confined — 


Minerva, a sword from Mercury, a horse from|for many years. (vid. Augias.) ——For his 
Neptune, a shield from Jupiter, a bow and ar-|sixth labour he was ordered to kill the carni- 
rows from Apollo, and from Vulcan a golden}vorous birds which ravaged the country near 
cuirass and brazen buskin, with a celebrated|the lake Stymphalus in Arcadia. (vid. Stym- 
club of brass according to the opinion of some) phalus:) Jn his seventh labour he brought 
writers, but more generally supposed to be of|aliye into Peloponnesus a prodigious wild bull 
wood, and cut by the hero himself in the for-| which laid waste the island of Crete. Tn his 
estof Nemaa.—The first lubourimposed upon|eighth labour he was employed in obtaining 
Hercules by Eurystheus, was to kill the lion ofthe asares of Diotnedes, which fed upon human 
Nemeza, which ravaged the country near My-|flesh. He killed Diomedes, and gave him to 
cene. The hero, unable to destroy him with|be eaten by his, mares, which he brought to 
his arrows, boldly attacked him with his club,|Eurystheus. They were sent to mount Olym- 
pursued him tohis den, and after a close and|pus by the king of Mycene, where they were 
sharp engagement he choked him to death.|devoured by the wild beasts ; or, according to 
He carried the dead beast on his shoulders toJothers, they were consecrated to Jupiter, and 
Mycenz, and ever after clothed himself with|their breed still existed in the age of Alexander 
the skin. Eurystheus was so astonished at the!the Great. For his ninth labour, he was 
sight of the beast, and at the courage of Her |commanded to obtain the girdle of the queen 
cules, that he ordered him never to enter the|of the Amazons. (vid. Hippolite.)}——In his 
gates of the city when he returned from his|tenth labour he killed the monster Geryon, 
expeditions, but to wait for his orders without|king of Erythia, andbrought to Argos his na- 
the walls. He evenmadehimselfabrazen vessel merous flocks ea upon human flesh- 
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(vid. Geryon.)———The eleventh labour was|account of this expulsion that he was not pre- 
to obtain apples from the garden of the Hes-|sent at the hunting of the Calydonian boar, 
perides. (vid. Hesperides. )——The twelfth From Calydon he retired to the court of Ceyx, 
and last, and most dangerous of his labours'king of Trachinia. In his way he was stop- 
was to bring upon earth the three-headed dog|ped by the swollen streams of the Evenus, 
Cerberus. ‘This was cheerfully undertaken by| where the centaur Nessus attempted to offer 
Hercules, and he descended into hell by a cave! violence to Dejanira, under the perfidious pre- 
“on mount Tenarus. He was permitted by |tence of conveying her over the river. Her- 
Pluto to carry away his friends Theseus and|cules perceived the distress of Dejanira, and 
_Pirithous, who were condemned to punish-'killed the centaur, who as he expired gave 
ment in hell; and Cerberus also was granted her a tunic, which, as he observed, had the 
to his prayers, provided he made use of no/power of recalling a husband from unlawful 
arms but only force to drag him away. Her-ilove. [vid. Dejanira.] Ceyx, king of Tra- 
cules, as some report, carried him back tojchinia, received him and his wife with great 
hell, after he had brought him before Eurys-imarks of friendship, and purified him of the 
~theus.—Besides these arduous labours, which! murder which he had committed at Calydon. 
the jealousy of. Eurystheus imposed upon him,|Hercules was still mindful that he had once 
he also achieved others of his own accord,'!been refused the hand of Iole, he therefore 
-equally great and celebrated. (vid. Cacus,jmade war againsther father Eurytus, and 
_ Anteus, Busiris, Eryx, &cc.).. He accompa-|killed him with. three of his- sons, . Iole fell 
nied the Argonauts to Colchis before he de- ita the hands of her father’s murderer, and 
livered himself up tothe king of Mycene. He!found that she was loved by Herculesas much 
_ assisted the gods in their wars against thelas before. She accompanied him to mount 
- giants, and it was through him alone that Ju-/@ta, where he was going to raise an altar 
sig obtained a victory. (vid. Gigantes.)/and offer a solemn sacrifice to Jupiter. Ashe 
_He conquered Laomedon, and pillaged ‘Yroy./had not then the tunic in which he arrayed 
(vid. Laomedon.) When iole, the daughter| himself to offer a sacrifice, he sent Lichias to 
of Eurytus, king of:Gchalia, of whom he was|Dejanira in order to provide himself a pro- 
« deeply enamoured, was refused to his en-|per dress. Dejanira, informed of her hus- 
. treaties, he became the prey of a second fit/band’s tender attachment to Iole, sent hima 
of ey ae he murdered Iphitus, the on-|philter, or more probably the tunic which she 
_. ly one of the sons of Eurytus who favoured|had received from Nessus, and Hercules, as 
his addresses to Iole. (vid. Iphitus.] He was|soon as he had put it on, fell into a desperate . 
some time after purified of the murder, andjdistemper, and found the poison of the Ler- 
_ his insanity ceased ; but the gods persecuted|nzan hydra penetrate through his bones. He 
_ him more, and he was visited by a disorder|attempted to pull off the fatal dress, but it was 
_ which obliged him to apply to the oracle ofjtoo late, and in the midst of his pains and tor- 
ii ~~ Delphi for relief. The coldness with which the|tures he inveighed in the most bitter impreca- 
_ Pythia received him, irritated him, and|tions against the credulous Dejanira; the 
he resolved to plunder Apollo’s temple, andjcruelty of Eurystheus, and the jealousy and 
carry away the sacred tripod. Apollo opposed {hatred of Juno. As the distemper was incur- 
him, and a severe conflict was begun, which no-/able, he implored the protection of Jupiter, 
“thing but the interference of Jupiter with his|and gave his bow and arrows to Philoctetes, 
thanderbolts could have prevented. He was/and erected a large burning pile on the top of 
‘upon this told by the oracle that he must be}mount Gta, He spread on the pile the skin 
sold as a slave, and remain three years in the|of the Nemzan lion, and laid himself down 
most abject servitude to recover from his dis-|upon it as on a bed, leaning his head on his 
order. He complied ; and Mercury, by or-|jclub. Philoctetes, or according to others 
der of Jupiter, conducted him to Omphale|Pan or Hyllus, was ordered to:set fire to the © 
queen of Lydia, to whom he was sold as ajpile, and the hero saw himself on a sudden 
slave. Herehe cleared all the country fromjsurrounded with the flames, without betray-~ 
robbers ; and Omphale, who was astonished |ing any marks of fear or astonishment. Ju- 
at the greatness of his exploits, restored him|piter saw him from heaven, and told to the 
to liberty, and married him. Hercules hadjsurrounding gods that he would raise to the 
Agelaus, and Lamon according to others, by|skies the immortal parts of ahero who had 
_ Omphale, from whom Creesus king of Lydiajcieared the earth from so many monsters and 
was descended. He became aisoenamoured|tvrants. The gods applauded Jupiter’s reso- 
of one of Omphale’s female servants, by whom]lution, the burning pile was suddeuly surround- 
he had Alceus. After he had completed thejed with a dark smoke, and after the mortal 
years of his slavery, he retired to Peloponne-|parts of Hercules were consumed, he avas 
sus, where he re-established on the throne of|Carried up to heaven in a chariot drawn by 
Sparta, Tyndarus, who hadbeen expelled by|four horses. Some loud claps of thunderac- 
Hippocoon. He became one of Dejanira’s}companied his elevation, and his friends, un- 
suitors, and married ler after he had over-fable to find either his bones or ashes, showed 
come all his rivals. [vid. Achelous.] He was/their gratitude to his memory by raising an al- 
obliged toleave Calydon, his father-in-law’s|tar where the burning pile had stood. Me- 
kingdom, because he had inadvertently killed|ncetius the son of Actor, offered him @ sacri.’ 
a mav witha blow of his fist, and it was on|fice of a bull, a wild boar, and a goat, and en- 
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joined the people of Opus yearly to observe] Dionys. Hal. 1.—Sophoct. in Trachin.—Piui. 
the same religious ceremonies. His worship|iu Amphit.—Senec. in Herc. fuerunt. & Et — 
soon became as universal as his: fame, and Ju-j/°din. 4, c. 6,-1. 11, &c.— Philost. Icon. 2, ¢.'5. 

- no who had once persecuted him with such|—Herodo?. 1, c. 7, 1. 2, c. 42, &e— Quint. 

inveterate fury, forgot her resentment, and|Smyrn. 6, v. 207, &c.—Cailim. Hymn.in Dian. 

fre him her daughter Hebe in marriage.,—Pindar. Olympi. od. 3.—Ital. 1, v. 438.— 

ercules has received many surnames and) Sfat..2, Thed. v, 564—M!cela, 2, c. 1.—Lu- 

epithets, either from the place where his.wor-jcian. Dial.—Lactant. de fails. Rel.—Strab. 3, 

ship was established, or from-the labours|&e.—Horat. Od» Sat. &c. . } 

' which he achieved. His temples were nu-| HeRcULKum Frrerum, a name given to 
merous and magnificent, and his divinity re-|the strait which forms a communication. be- 
vered. No dogs or fliesever entered his tem-|tween the Atlantic and Mediterranean. 
ple at Rome, and that of Gades, according to| HrctULis CoLuMN#, two lofty moun- 

Strabo, was always forbidden to women and}tains, situate one on the most southern extre- 
pigs. The Pheemcians offered quails on his}mity of Spain, and the other on the opposite 

-altars, and as it was supposed that he presided}part of Airica. They were called by the an- 
over dreams, the sick and infirm were sent to|Cients 4byla and Cal/fia. They are reckoned 
sleep in his temples, that they might receive|the boundaries of the laboursof Hercules, and 
in their dreams the agreeable presages of their |accordingto ancient tradition, they were joined 
approaching recovery, ‘The white poplar was/together till they were severed by the arm of 
particularly dedicated to his service. Hercules|the hero, and a communication opened. be- 
is generally represented naked, with strong/tween the Mediterranean and Atlantic seas, 
and well proportioned limbs ; he is sometimes Dionys. Peries —Sil. 1, v. 142.—Mela, 1, c. 
covered with the skin of the Nemean lion, and|5, 1. 2, c.6.—£lin. 3, c. 1.——Monaci Portus, 
holds a knotted club in his hand, on which he|now Adonaco, aseaporttown of Genoa. Tacit. 
often leans. Sometimes he appears crowned|#. 3, c. 42.—Lucan. 1, v. 405.—Virg. En. 
with the leaves of the poplar, and holding the|6, v.830.—Labronis vel Liburni Portus, a sea- 
horn of plenty underhisarm. At othertimes|port town, [of Etruria,] now Leghorn,—— 
heis represented standing with Cupid, who in-|Promontorium, a cape at the bottom of Italy, 
solently breaks to pieces his arrows and hisjon the lonian sea, now Sfartivento——A 
club, to intimate the passion of love in the hero, |small island onthe coast of Spain, called also 
who suffered himself tobe beaten and ridiculed|Scomdraria, from the tunny fish (Scoméros} 
by Omphale, who dressed herselfin hisarmour|Caught there.  Straé. 3. ere 
while he was sitting to spin with her female] HerRcynia, {a very extensive forest of 
servants. The children of. Hercules are as|Germany, the.breadth of which, according ta 
numerous as the labours and difficulties which|C sar, was nine days’ journey, while itslength 
he underwent, and indeed they became so exceeded sixty. It extended from the terri-. 
powerful soon after his death, that they alone|tories of the Helvetii, Nemetes, and Rauraci, 
had the courage to invade ali Peloponnesus.|aiong the Danube to the country of the Daci 
(vid. Heraclide.) He was father of Deicoon|and Anartes; then turning to the north it 
ana Therimachus, by Megara ; of Ctesippus/spread over many lafge tractsof land, and is 
by Astydamia3 of Palemon, by Autonoe; of/said to have contained many animals un- 
Everes, by Parthenope; of Glycisonetes, Gy-|Known in other countries, of which Casay 
neus, and Odites, by Dejanira ; of Thessalus,|describes two or three kinds. | Since the other 
by Chalciope ; of ‘hestalus, by Epicaste; of|forests of Germany were only branches of the 
Tlepolemus, by Astyoche; of Agathyrsus,|Hercynian; some writers have considered it 
Gelon, and Scythia, by Echidna, &c. Such|as covering nearly the whole of that extensive 
are the most striking characteristics of the|territory. On the country becoming more 
life of Hercuies, who is said to have support-|inhabited, the grounds were gradually cleared, 
ed for a while the weight of the heavens upon/and but few vestiges of the ancient forest re- 
his shoulders, (vid. Atlas) and to have sepa-|main in modern times. These now go by 
rated by the force of his arm the celebrated/particular names, as the Black Forest which 
mountains which were afterwards called the|separates Alsace from Swabia ; the Steyger 
boundaries of his labours. (vid. Abyla.) Helin Franconia; the Sjissard on the Mayn; 
is hed out by the ancients as atrue patternof|the Z'suringer in Thuringia ; Hessewald in 
virtue and 7 iety, and as his whole life had been|the -dutchy of Cleves ; the Bohemerald, 
employed forthe common benefit of mankind,| which encompasses Bohemia, and was in the 
hewas deservedly rewarded withimmortality.|middle ages called Hercynia Silva; and tke 
His judicious choice of virtue in preference to| Hartz forest in Lunenburgh. Some of the 
pleasure, as described by Xenophon, is well|German writers at the present day derive the 
known. Diod. 1 and 4.—Cic, de Vat. D. 1,\ancient name trom the term har?, high ; others 
&c.—Apollod. 1 and 2.—Paus. }, 3, 5, 9 and|suppose it to come from Aarfz resin, and con~ 
10.— Hesiod. in Seut. Herc, &c.— Hygin. fab.\sider the oldname as remaining in the present 
29, 32, &c.— Ovid. Met. 9, v. 236, &c.—Her.| Hartz forest. Pliny and Tacitus call thetract 
9. Amor. Trist. &c.—Homer. Il. 8, &c.—|over which the ancient forest extended, Her- 
Theocrit. 24.—Eurip.. in Here. —Virg. dn, 8, cynius saltus. In the writings of Eratos- 

V¥, 294.—Lucan, 3 ry 6.— Apollon, 2,—|thenes, Ptolemy, and others of the Greek 
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geographers, itis called the Orcynian forest-]|who has left us ashort but elegant discourse,. 
Ces. Bell, G. 6, C. 24.—Mela.—Liv. 5, c. 54.lentitled “ Irrisio frhilosophorum. gentilium.” — 
— Tacit. G. 30. wri eo The work shews that in the time of the wri- 
HERENNIvS SENEcIO Calus, a man _tojter Gentilism prevailed, and that it must have 
whom Cicero dedicates his book de Rhetori-|been written before the fall of paganism.) It — 
cé, a work attributed by some to Cornificius.|was printed with Justin. Martyr’s works, fol. 
——Philo, a Phenician who wrote a book on} Paris, 1615 and 1636, and with the Oxford 
Adrian’s reign. He also composed a treatiseledition of Tatian, 8vo. 1700. vay 
divided into 12 parts, concerning the choice] HERMIONE, a daughter of Mars and Venus, 
of books, &&c. who married Cadmus, The. gods, except 
Herma, [statues of Mercury, which the|Juno, honoured her nuptials with their pre- 
Athenians had at the doors of their houses.|sence, and she received, as a present, a rich 
‘They were made like terminal figures of|veil anda splendid necklace which had been 
stones, of a cubical form, and surmounted|made by Vulcan, She was changed into a 
with a head of Mercury. From the Atheni-|serpent with her husband Cadmus, and plac- 
ans Pausanias says that the form was borrow-|ed in the Elysian fields. [vid. Harmonia.] 
ed by the rest of the Greeks. Paus. 4, $3.]—-|Apollod.. 3.— Ovid, Met. 4, fab. 13—A 
Cic. ad Att. 1, ef. 4and 8.—C.Nep. in Alcib.\daughter of Menelaus and Helen. She was 
HeERm«a, a festival in Crete, where the|privately promised in marriage to Orestes the 
_ Mnasters waited, upon the servants. It was/son of Agamemnon ; but her father, ignorant. 
also observed at Athens and Babylon. Paus.jof this pre-engagement, gave her hand to, 
8, c. 14. ._ |Pyrrhus the son of Achilles, whose services he 
HeERM-£umM, a town of Arcadia.——A pro-jhad experienced in the Trojan war. Pyrrhus, 
montory at the east of Carthage, the mostjat his return from Troy, carried home Her- 
northern point of all Africa, now cape Bon.|mione and married her. Hermione, tenderly 
—Liv. 29, c. 27.—Strab. 17. attached to her cousin Orestes, looked upon 
{HeRmid6nes, one of the three great divi-|Pyrrhus with horror and indignation, Ac- 
sions of the Germanic tribes. “They lay ad-|cording to others, however, Hermione receiv- 
jacent to the Danube. ] ed the addresses of Pyrrhus with pleasure, and 
HERMAPHRODITUS, a son of Venus-andjeven reproached Adromache, his concubine, 
Mercury, educated on mount Ida by the|with stealing his affections from her. Her 
Naiades. At theage of 15 he began to traveljjealousy of Andromache, according to some, 
to gratify his curiosity. When he came tojinduced her to unite herself to Orestes, and... 
Caira, he bathed himself in a fountain, and/to destroy Pyrrhus. She gave herself to Ores~. 
Salmacis, the nymph who presided over it, be-|tes after this murder, and received the king-_ 
came enamoured of him and attempted to se-|dom of Sparta asa dowry. Homer. Od. 4.— 
-duce him. Hermaphroditus continued deafto| Eurip.in Andr.t& Orest.— Quid, Heroid.8,— 
all entreaties and offers ; and Salmacis, endea-| Profiert. i—A town of Argolis, now Castri, 
vouring to obtain by force what was denied to|[It was particularly sacred to Ceres and Pro- 
prayers, closely embraced him, and entreated|serpine, and the temples of these deities served 
the gods tomakethemtwo but one body. Her/as an asylum. It was situate in the southern 
prayers were heard, and Salmacis and Her-|extremity of Argolis, off the Sinus Hermio- 
maphroditus, now two in one body, still pre-jnicus.] The inhabitants lived by fishing. 
served the characteristics of both their sexes.) The descent to hell from their country was 
Hermaphroditus begged the gods that all whojconsidered so short that no money, accord- 
_ bathed in that fountain might become effemi-ling to the usual rite of burial, was put into 
nate, Ovid. Met. 4, v. 347.—Hygin. fab. 271.\the mouth of the dead to be paid to Charon 
HERMATHENA, [from "Eeuns and A@nyn,] alfor their passage. Pin. 4, c. 5.—-Virg. in 
statue which represented Mercury and Mi-|Ciri, 472.—Strab. 8—Mela, 2, c. 3—Ptol, 
nerva.in the same body. This statue was!8, c. 16.—Paus. 2,c. 34. 
generally placed in schools where eloquence] HrERMI0ONIcUS SINUS, a bay on the coast 
and philosophy were taught, because theselof Argolis near Hermione.  Strad. 1 and 8. 
two deities presided over the arts and sciences.| H&rRmippus, a freed man, disciple of Phi- 
{M.Spon gives various figures of Hermathenajlo, in the reign of Adrian, by whom he was 
mhis “ Recherches Curieuses de lV’ Antiquite,”|\greatly esteemed. He wrote five books upon 
p.98, They are a sort of statue raised on|dreams———A man who accused Aspasia, 
Square pedestals after the manner of Herme,|the mistress of Pericles, of impiety and pros-, 
only that the attributes of Minerva are added|titution. He was son of Lysis, and distin- 
to them.] guished himself as a poet by 40 theatrical 
Hermes, the name of Mercury among|pieces, and other compositions, some of which 
the Greeks. [vid. Mercurius.] An Egyp-|are quoted by Athenzus. Put. A Peri- 
tian philosopher. vid. Mercurius Trisme-|patetic philosopher of Smyrna who flourish-_ 
gistus. tipied B.C..210. Rie 
HERMESIANAX, an clegiac poet of Colo-| HERMOcRATES, a general of Syracuse 
phate sen of Agoneus, He was publickly|against Nicias the Athenian. | His lenity to- 
onoured with a statue, Paus. 6,.c. 17. wards the Athenian prisoners was looked ups 
HeRMiAs, {a writer towards the close oflas treacherous. He was banished from Sci 
the second century, - and native of Galatia, lly without even a trial, and he was murdered 
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a8 he attempted to return back to his coun-jreceptacle. Hermotimus received divine 
try, B.C. 408. Plut.in Nic. &c. '_ {honours in pase ay at Clazomenz, into which 
HeErRmoporUws, a philosopher of Ephesus,|it was unlawful for women to enter. 2Uin.7;. 
_ who is said to have assisted, as interpreter,|c. 52. &c.— Lucian. ‘y 
the Roman decemvirs in the composition) HERmunpoRI, [the first of the Hermionic 
of the 10 tables of laws which had been col-jtribes in Germany. They werea great and 
lected in Greece. Cic. Tusc. 5, c. 36—Plin.|powerful nation, and lay to the east and 
34, c. 5. north-east of the Allemanni. Tacitus says, 
HERMOGENEs, an architect of Alabanda]that in process of time they became allies to 
in Caria, employed in building the temple of/Romans who distinguished them above the 
Diana at Magnesia. He wrote a book uponjother Germans by peculiar privileges.}] Zi- 
his profession——A rhetorician in the se-|cit. Ann. 13, extra.— Yell, 2, c. 106. 
cond century, the best editions of whose rheto-|: Hermus, [a considerable river of Asia Mi- 
rica are that of Sturmius, 3 vols. 12mo. Ar-jnor, rising in Phrygia, andflowingthroughthe 
gent. 1571, and Laurentius Genev. 1614. He|northern part of Lydia, until it falls into the 
died A. D. 161, and it is said that his body|sea near Phocxa. It receives in its course 
was opened, and his heart found hairy and of|the rivers Pactolus and Hyllus or Phrygius. 
an extraordinary size. At the age of 25,as|The plains which this river watered were 
is reported, he totally lost his memory,———|termed the plains of Hermus; and the Gulf 
A sophist of Tarsus, of such brilliant ta-jinto which it discharged itself was anciently 
lents, that at the age of 15 he excited the at-|called the Hermzan gulf; but when Theseus, 
tention and gained the patronage of the em-|according to some accounts, a person of dis- 
peror M. Antoninus. tion in Thessaly, migrated hither and found- 
HERMOLAUS, a young Macedonian among/ed a town on this gulf called Smyrna after 
the attendants of Alexander. As he was one|his wife, the gulf was termed Smyrneus Si- 
day hunting with the king he killed a wildjnus, or gulf of Smyrna ; a name which‘it stilh 
boar which was coming towards him. Alex-|retains. The sands of the Hermus were fa- 
ander, who followed close behind him, was so,bled by the poets to have been covered with 
disappointed because’ the beast had been/gold; they were probably. auriferous.. The 
killed before he could dart at him, that he}/modern name of the river is the Saradat.} 
ordered Hermolaus to be severely whipped.| Virg. G. 2, v. 37.—Lucan 3, v. 210.—Mar- 
‘This treatment irritated Hermolaus, and he} ‘ial. 8, ep. 78.— Sil. 1, v 159.—Plin. 5, c. 29. 
conspired to take away the king’s life, with} HERwNIc1, a people of Campania, celebrat- 
others who were displeased with the crael/ed for their inveterate enmity to the rising 
treatment he had received. The plot was|/power of Rome. Liv. 9, c. 43 and 44.—Si/, 
discovered by one of the conspirators, and] +, v. 226.--Juv. 14, v. 183.—Dionys. Hal. 8, 
Alexander seized them, and asked what had!c. 10.—Virg. Ain. 7, v. 684. ' 
impelled them to conspire to take his life.| Hero, a beautiful priestess of Venus at 
Hermolaus answered for the rest, and observ-|Sestos, greatly enamoured of - Leander, a 
ed that it was unworthy of Alexander tojyouth of Abydos. These twa+lovers were: 
treat his most faithful and attached friends/so faithful to one another that Leander in the 
like slaves, and to shed their blood without|night escaped from the vigilance of his fami-: 
the least mercy. Alexander ordered him tojly, and swam across the Hellespont, while: 
be put to death. Curz. 8, c. 6. Hero in Sestos, directed his course by hold-: 
Hermopo ts, [or the city of Hermes, the|ing a burning torch onthe top of a high tower, 
name of two towns of Egypt... ‘The first was! After many interviews of mutual affection 
in the Delta, east of the Canopic branch ofjand tenderness, Leander was drowned in a 
the Nile, and north-east of Andropolis. For/ tempestuous night as he attempted his usual 
distinction sake the epithet farva was added/course, and Hero in despair threw herself 
to its name. Its position corresponds with|down from her tower and perished in the sea. 
that of the modern Demenhur.—The second|[vid. Leander.] Museusde Leand.& He-. 
was termed Magna or the great, and was si-!7o.— Ovid Heroid. 17 and 18.—Virg. G. 3, 
tuate in the Heptanomis on the western bank} v. 258, ‘a 
of the Nile, opposite Antinoé. If a tradi-} H&rropEs, surnamed the Great and Asca- 
tion of the country is to be credited, this city|/onita, [second son of Antipater the Idumzan, - 
owed its origin to Ishtoun, son of Misraim,| was born B. C. 71. At the age of 25 he was” 
the ancestor of the Egyptian nation. ‘The!made by his father governor of Galilee, and. 
name of the place is now Ashmuneim.] Plin.jdistinguished himself by the suppression of a 
55m band of robbers, and the execution of their 
HERMoTimus, a famous prophet of Cla-|leader with several of his comrades. He was 
zomenz. It is said that his soul separated it-} summoned before the Sanhedrim for having 
self from his body, and wandered in every|done this by his own authority and put these 
part of the earth to explain futurity, after|men to death without a trial, but through the 
which it returned again and animated his|strength of his party and zeal of his friends 
frame. His wife, who was acquaiited with] he escaped censure. ] In the civil wars he fol- 
the frequent absence of his soul, took advan-| lowed the interest of Brutus and Cassius, and 
tage of it and burnt his ‘body, as if totally|afterwards that of Antony. He was made 
_ dead, and deprived the soul of its nataral'king of Judea ora of Antony, and after 


the battle of Actium he was continued in his\of Xerxes, and besides this it gives an account - 


power by his flattery and submission to Au- 
sustus. He rendered ‘himself odious by his 
cruelty, and as he knew that the day of his 
death would become a day of mirth and fes- 
tivity, he ordered the most illustrious of his 
subjects to be confined and murdered the ve- 
ry moment that he expired, that every eye 
in the kingdom might seem to shed tears at 
the death of Herod. He died in the 70th 
year of his age,after a reign of 40 years. Jose- 
fhus.—Antipas, a son of Herod the Great, 
governor of Galilea, &c.———Agrippa, #Jew, 
intimate with the emperor Caligula, &c. This 
name wascommonto many of the Jews. -/o- 
sefihua, Atticus. vid. Atticus. 

+ Heroptanvs, a Greek historian who flour- 
ished [trom the reign of Commodus to that of 
the third Gordian.} He was born at Alexan- 
dria, and he was employed among the offi- 
cers of the Roman emperors. He wrote a 
Roman history in eight books, from the death 
of Marcus Aurelius to Maximinus. His style 
is peculiarly elegant, but it wants precision, 
and the work too plainly betrays that the au- 
thor was not a perfect master of geography. 


HE 


of the most celebrated. nations, in’ the world: 


Herodotus had written another history of As- - 


syria and Arabia, which is not extant. The 
life of Homer, generally attributed to him, is 
supposed by some not to be the production of 
his pen. Plutarch has accused him of male- 
volence towards the Greeks;.an imputation 


which can easily be refuted. [The chief in- — 


convenience attending the perusal of his his- 
tory is his discursive manner, some entire his- 
tories being introduced, as it were, by way of 
parenthesis, in the bodies of others. Not- 
withstanding all his faults, however, he isa 
most pleasing writer.] ‘The two best editions 
of this great historian are that of Wesseling, 
fol. Amsterdam, 1763; and thatiof [Schweig- 


Quintil. 10, c. 1.—Piut. de mal. Herod. 
HEROEs, a name which was given by the 
ancients to such as were born from a god, or 
to suchas had signalized themselves by their 
actions; and seemed to deserve immortality 
by the service they had rendered their coun- 
try. 


He is accused of being too partial to Maximi- 


such as Ajax, Achilles, &c. were of sucha 


haeuser, Argent. et Paris, 1816, 6 vols, 8vo.] 
Cic. de leg. 1. de orat. 2—Dionys. Hal. 1.— 


The heroes which Homer describes, _ 


hus, and too severe upon Alexander Severus. |prodigious strength, that they could lift up 
His book comprehends the history of 68 or 70|and throw stones which the united force of 
years, and he asserts that he has been an eye-|four or five men of his age could not have 
witness of whatever he has written. The best|moved. The heroes were supposed to be in- 
editions of his history are that of Politian, 4to.|terested in the affairs of mankind after death, 
Dovan, 1525, who afterwards published a ve-|and they were invoked with much solemnity. 
ry valuable Latin translation, and that of Ox-|As the altars of the gods were crowded with, 
ford, 8vo. 1708. [The most erudite andelabo-|sacrifices and libations, so the heroes were 
vate edition, however, is that projected by|often honoured with a funeral solemnity, in | 
Leisner, and after his death in 1767 complet-|which their great exploits were enumerated, 
ed by Irmisch, Lips. 1789-1805. 5 vols. 8vo.] [The origin of heroism might proceed from 

PZ HERovoru s, a celebrated historian of Ha-|the opinions of some philosophers, who taught. 
licarnassus, whose father’s name was Lyxes,|that the souls of great men were often raised 
and that of his mother Dryo. He fled to Sa-|to the stars, and introduced among the im- . 
mos when his country laboured under the op-|mortal gods. According to the notions of the 
pressive tyranny of Lygdamis, and travelled |Stoics, the ancient heroes inhabited a pure and 
over Egypt, Italy, and all Greece. He after-|serene climate, situate above the moon, — 
wards returned to Halicarnassus, and expelled|, HERon, two mathematicians, one of whom 
the tyrant; which patriotic deed, far from|is called the ancient and the other the younger. 
gaining the esteem and admiration of the po-|The former, who lived about 100 years betore 
pulace, displeased and irritated them so that|Christ, was disciple of Ctesibius, and wrote a 
Herodotus was obliged to fly to Greece from|curious book translated into Latin, under the 
the public resentment. To procuve a lasting |title of Spiritualium Liber, the only edition of 
fame, he publicly repeated at the Olympic|which is that of Baldus, Zug. Vind. 1616. 
games, the history which he had composed,|_ Heroopdis, [a city of Egypt, about equi- . 
mhis 39th year, B.C. 445. It was received|distant from Pelusium, the apex of the Delta, 
with such universal applause that the names|and the city of Arsinoe, on the extremity of. 
of the nine Muses were unanimously given to|the westérn branch of the Sinus Arabicus:. 
the ninebooks into which it is divided.~ This|It gave to that branch the name of Sinus He- 
celebrated composition, which has procured |roopolites, now Bahr Assuez. Heroopolis was: 
its author the title of father of history, is writ-|called Pilhom by the Egyptians, and was the 
ten in the Tonic dialect. Herodotus is among|residence of the ancient shepherd kings of © 
the historians what Homer is among the poets, |Egypt.] 2 at 

and Demosthenes among the orators’ His| H&rropxi.a, asybil, who, assome suppose, 
style abounds with elegance, ease, and sweet-|came to Rome in the reign of Tarquin. (vids 
ness ; and if there is any of the fabulous orin-|Sibylle.) Paws.10, c. 12. oe 
credible, the author candidly informs the rea-| HRorxitus, [a celebrated physician, a 


der that it is introduced upon the narration of|native of Chalcedon. Galen indeed has call- 
others. “Che work is an history ofthe wars ofjed him a Carthaginian ; but in the book enti-, 
the Persians against the Greeks, from the age|tled “Introduction,” which is ascribed to Ga~ » 
of Cyrus to the ae Mycale in the reign'len, he is said to be of Chalcedon. Herophi- 2 
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ciated in the history of anatomical science. As} 


— 
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jus lived under Ptolemy Soter, and was con-|Philostratus, and others, maintain that Hesiod 
temporary with the philosopher Diodorus, and|lived before the age of Homer; but Val. Pa- 
with the celebrated physician Erasistratus,'terculus, &c. support that he flourished about - 


i 


‘ 2 


with whose name his own is commonly asso | 00 years after him. Hesiod is the first who» 


s;wrote a poem on agriculture. ‘This compo- 
a physician, Herophilus is mentioned with'sition is called The Works and the Days 5 
praise, both by the ancient and the early mo-{and, besides the instructions which are given 
dern writers. Cicero, Plutarch, and Pliny,,to the cultivator of the field, the reader is 
in particular, praise him. One writer, Fal-!pleased to find many moral reflections worthy 
lopius, hhas even affirmed that his authority/of a refined Socrates or a Plato. His The- 
in anatomy was equal to the Gospel. ] logomy is a miscellaneous narration executed 

HeRsE, a daughter of Cecrops, king of Without art, precision, choice, judgment, or 


_ Athens, beloved by Mercury. The god dis-/connection, yetdt is the more valuable for the 


goddess Hertha.] Tacit. de Germ. 


cording to Varro and 


closed his love to Aglaures, Herse’s sister, injfaithful’ account it gives of the gods of anti-. 
hopes of procuring an easy admission toiquity. [The only part of this poem at all» 
Herse; but Aglauros, through jealousy, dis-/interesting is that towards the conclusion, 
coveredtheamour. Mercury wassooffended|where he describes the battles of the gods 
at her behaviour, that he struck her with his: vith the Titans, and the expulsion of those, 
caduceus and changed her intoastene. Herse'giants to the gloomy abodes of ‘Tartarus.] 
became mother of Cephalus by Mercury, and His Shield of Hercules is but.a fragment of a 
after death she received divine honours at|larger poem, in which it is supposed he gave 
Athens. Ovid. Met. 2, v. 559, &c. {an account of the most celebrated heremes 
Her sixfa, one of the Sabines carried away |among the ancients, Hesiod, without: being 
by the Romans at the celebration of the Con-!master of the fire and sublimity of Homer, 
sualia- She was given and married toRomu-|is admired for the elegance of his diction, and. 
lus, though, according to some, she married/the sweetness of his poetry. ‘Besides these 
Hostus, a youth of Latium, by whom she had/poems he wrote others, now lost. » Pausanias 
Hostus Hostilius. After death she was pre-|says, that in his age, Hesiod’s verses were still 
sented with immortality by Juno, and received, written on tablets in the temple of the Muses; ° 
divine honours under the name of Ora. Liv. of which the poet was a priest. If we believe” 
1, c. 11— Ovid. Met. 14, v. 832. ; Clem. Alexand. 6, Strom. the poet borrowed * 
Herrua and Herta,a goddess among the'much from Museéus. One of Luciain’s dia-’ 
Germans, supposed to be the same as the logues bears the name of Hestod, and in it the 
earth. [Vossius conjectures that this goddess poet is introduced as speaking of ‘himsel?. 
was Cybele, but incorrectly.] She had a} Virgil, in his Georgics, has imitated the com- 
temple and a chariot dedicated to her service’ positions of Hesiod, and taken his ofera and 
in a remote island, and was supposed to visit dies fora model, as heacknowledges. Cicero 
the earth at stated times, when her coming/strongly commends him, and the Greeks 
was celebrated with the greatest rejoicings were so partial to his poetry and moral m- 
and festivity. {Some have supposed that;stractions, that they ordered thei children to.” 
Stonehenge was a temple consecrated to the/learn all by heart. Hesiod was murdered by» 
the sons of Ganyctor of Naupactum, and his” 
HERUL1, a savage nation in the northern|body was thrown into the sea. Some dol+, 
parts of Europe, who attacked the Roman/phins brought back the body to tie shore, 
power in its decline. [According to Joman-! which was immediately known, and the mur- 
des and Procopius, the Heruli were origin-|derer were discovered by the poet’s dogs, and 
ally a Gothic nation. The former writer af-'thrown into the sea. If Hesiod. flourished in» 
firms that they first dwelt in Scandinavia, and|the age of Homer, ‘he lived 907 B.C. ‘The 
being driven thence by the Danes, wandered ‘best editions of this poet are that of Robinson, 
eastward as far as the Palus Mzotis, and!4to, Oxon, 1737, that of Loesner, 8vo. Lips. 
settled in that neighbourhood. Procopius!1778, and that of Parma, 4to. 1785. Cie. Fam. . 
represents them as in ancient.times inhabiting’6, ep. 18.—Paus. 9, c. 3,” &ce.— Quintil. 10, c. 
the countries which lie beyond the Danube.! 1.—Paterc.— Varro. —Plut. de 7 Sep. S de 
Here they continued making frequent incuty) vant. Sag. dicate 
sions isto the empire, until the reign of Anas-|' Hisiéne, a daughter of Laomedon, king? — 
tasius, when great numbers of them were cut|of Troy, by Strymo, the daughter of the Sca~. 
off by the Lombards, and the rest migrated|mander. It fell to her lot to be exposed toa 
to the west, ‘They began to invade the em-/Sea-monster, to whom the Trojans yearly pre- 
pire about A. D. 526. ‘They were a remark-jsented a marriageable virgin, to appease the 


ably ferocious people. ] resentment of Apollo and Neptune, whom 
HEs16bus, a celebrated poet, born at [Cu-| Laomedon had offended ;-but Hercules pro- 
mz in Colis, bu ied in his infancy to! mised to deliver her, provided he received as, 


Ascra in Beotia, © nce he is commonly|areward six beautiftil horses, Laomedon con- 
styled the Ascrzan bard,] ‘ His father’s name|sented, and Hercules attacked the monster 
was Dius, and his mother’s Pycimede. Heljust as he was going to devour Hesione, and! 
lived in the age of Homer, and even obtained/ he killed him with his club. Laomedon, how-" 
a poetical prize in Se Pinan him, ac-jever, refused to reward the hero’s services; 
lutarch, Quintilian,!and Hercules, incensed at his treachery, he- 
325 
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sieged Troy, and put the king and all his fa-j/him he received all his information. When 
mnily to the sword, except Podarces, or Priam,| Hercules came into Africa, he repaired to 
who had advised his father to give the pro-jAtlas, and demanded of him three of thé 
mised horses to his sister’s deliverer. “he}golden apples. Atlas unloaded himself, and 
conqueror gave. Hesione in marriage to his}/placed the burden of the Heavens’ on the 
friend Telamon, who had assisted him during}shoulders of Hercules, while he went in 
the war, and he established Priam upon his/quest of the apples. At his return Her-. 
father’s throne. The removal of Hesione tojcules expressed his wish to ease his burden 
Greece proved at last fatal to the Trojans;|by putting something on his head, and when 
and Priam, who remembered with indigna-j Atlas assisted him to remove his inconveni- 
tion that his sister had been forcibly given tojence, Hercules artfully left the burden, and 
a foreigner, sent his son Paris to Greece to re.|seized the apples, which Atlas: had thrown 
claim the possession of Hesione, or more pro-|on the ground. According to other accounts, 
bably to revenge hisinjuries upon the Greeks} Hercules gathered the apples himself, with- 
by carrying away Helen, which gave rise soonjout the assistance of Atlas, and he previously 
after to the Trojan war. Lycophron men-|killed the watchful dragon which kept the 
tions, that Hercules threw himself, armedjtree. ‘These apples were brought to Kurys- 
from head to foot, into the mouth of the mon-|theus, and afterwards carried back by Mi- 
ster to which Hesione was exposed, and that|nerva into the garden of the Hesperides, as 
he tore his belly to pieces, and came out safe|they could be preserved in no other place. 
only with the loss of his hair, after a confine-| Hercules is sometimes represented ‘gathering 
ment of three days. Homer. Il. 5, v.638.—|the apples, and the dragon which *guarded 
Diod. 4.—Apoitod. 2, c. 5, &c.— Ovid. Met.|the tree appears’ bowing down his head, as 
Aly. 212. The wife of Nauplius. having received a mortal wound. This mon- 
_ HeEspéria, a large island of Africa, once}ster, as it is supposed, was the offspring .of 
the residence of the Amazons. Diod. 3——|Typhon, and it had a hundred heads and as 
A name common both to Italy and Spain. It}many voices. This number, however, is re- 
is derived from Hesper or Vesper, the set-|duced by some to only one head. Those that 
ting sun, or the evening, whence the Greeks|attempt to explain mythology, observe that 
called Italy Hesperia, because it was situate at|the Hesperides were certain persons who had 
the setting sun, or in the west. The same]an immense number of flocks, and that the 
name, for similar reasons, was applied to Spain| ambiguous word “»acv, which signifies a7 aft- 
by the Latins. [The Greeks styled Italy|f/e and @ sheep, gave rise to the fable of the’ 

esperia ; the Romans on the contrary ap-/golden apples of the Hesperides. Diod. 4. 
plied this name’ to Spain, sometimes for dis-|| Pliny and Solinus will have the dragon to 
tinction sake, this latter country was styled|have been no other than an arm of the sea, 
Hesperia Ultima.] -Virg. En. |, v.634, &c.| wherewith the garden was encompassed and 
—Horat. 1, od. 34, v. 4, 1. 1, od. 27, v. 28.—|protected. Some locate the gardens of the 
Sil. 7, v. 15.— Ovid. Met. 11, v. 258.——A| Hesperides at Lerach a city of Fez ; others at 
daughter of the Cebrenus. Ovid. et. 11, v.|Berenice, the modern Bernic ; others are for 
769, the province of Sina in Morocco.} ‘Ovid. Met. 

Herspirines, three celebrated Nymphs,|4, v. 637, &c. 1. 9, v.. 90.—Hygin. fab. 30.— 
daughters of Hesperus. Apollodorus men-|4follod. 3, c. 5.—Hesiod. Theog. v. 215, 
tions four, Aigle, Erythia, Vesta, and Arethu-|&c. - 
sa ; and Diodorus confounds them with the At-| [HEsPERIpuM Tnsala are genera 
lantides, and supposes that they were the same|to correspond with the Cafie de Verd islands ; 
number. They were appointed to guard the]but as these are too far from the coast, they 
golden apples which Juno gave to Jupiter on|possibly may have been rather the small isl- 
the day of their nuptials; and the place offands called Bisagos, lying a little above Sier- 
their residence, placed beyond the ocean by|ra Leone. In these some place the gardens 
Hesiod, is more universally believed to be|of the Hesperides, which others will have to 
near mount Atlas m Africa, according to/be on the i aa | 
Apollodorus. ‘This celebrated place or gar-|_Hrspiris, vid. Hesperus——A {town of 
den abounded with fruits of the most delicious}Cyrenaica, now Bernic or Bengazi, where 
kind, and was carefully guarded by a dread-|most authors have placed the garden of the 
ful dragon which never slept. It was one of| Hesperides. [According to Pliny, Ptolemy, 
the labours of Hercules to procure some of|and Ammainus Marcellinus, the name of this 
the golden apples of the Hesperides. The}city originally was Berenice, and afterwards 
hero, ignorant of the situation of this celebrat-}changed to Hesperis. ] 
ed garden, applied tothe nymphs in the neigh- 


HeEspisrus,a son of Japetus, brother to 
bourhood of the Po for information, and was}Atias. He came to Italy, and the country re- 
told that Nereus the god of the sea, if proper-jceived the name Hesfiie from him, ac- 
ly managed, vid. Nereus, would direct him in}cording to some accounts. He had a daughter 
his pursuits. Hercules seized Nereus as he|called Hesperis, who married Atlas, be- 
__ was asleep, and the sea-god, unable to escape|came mother of seven daughters, called At- 
from his grasp, answered all the questions|lantides or Hesperides. Diod. 4.——The 
which he proposed. Some say that Nereus}name of Hesperus was also applied tothe pla~ 
sent Hercules to pi: Oe and that from|net Venus, when it appeared after the set~ 
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tingrofthe sun. It was called Phosphorus or|rapid strides, They spread from the mouth 
Lucifer when it preceded the sun. Cic. dejof the Po far, to the’ south into Campania, 
Nat. D. 2,. c. 2.—Senec. de Hippol. 749. while on the other side they pushed their con- 
Id. in med. 71. ! quests north even tothe Alps. They soon be- 
_Hesus, a deity among the Gauls, the same/came a civilized, polished, and highly prosper- 
asthe Mars of the Romans. Lucan. 1, v./ous nation, and their glory was at its height 
445. before Rome was yet founded. Their form 
Hesycutvs, [anative of Alexandria. He isjof government was a sort of federative one, 
placed by different writers in the 4th and at|resembling in some degree that of the Swiss 
the end of the 6th century. He is celebrat-|Cantons. They were divided into 12 states, 
ed as a lexicographer, and has been supposed each of which was governed by a Lucumo. } 
by some to be the same person as the patri- Their names were Veientes, Clusini, Perusi- 
arch of Jerusalem of that name. From thejni, Cortonenses, Arretini, Vetulonii, Volater- 
insertion of scriptural words in his lexicon, it|rani, Russellani, Volscinii, Tarquinii, Falisci, 
is inferred that he was a Christian, though/and Ceratini. [These 12 tribes were again 
critics have thought that these might havelunited in a confederation, which formed the 
been added by another hand. His work is albody of the nation in nearly the same manner 
Greek lexicon or vocabulary which has beenjas the United States. They fell at last be- 
esteemed one of the most. valuable treasures,neath the superior power of Rome, and never 
of the Greek language. The best edition is recovered their defeat at the Lake Vadimon. } 
that of Alberti, Lugd. Bat. 2 vol. folio. 1746.]|Plin. 3, c. 4.—Strab. 5.—Plut. in Rom— 
Herrorts and Errurta, [a celebrated) Me/a, 2, c. 4, 
‘country of Italy, lying to the west of the Ti-| Hisernia and Hysernia, a large island 
ber. Herodotus represents the inhabitants as!at the west of Britain, now called Jreland. 
of Lydian descent, anopinion whichis followed ![vid. Javerna. Juv.2, v. 160.—Strab. 4.— Or- 
by Cicero, Strabo, Velleius Paterculus, Sene-|/#heus.—Aristot. 
ca, Pliny, Plutarch, and Servius. Dionysius} H1c&rTAs, a philosopher of Syracuse, who 
of Halicarnassus, on the contrary, considers|believed that the earth moved, and that all 
this account of the origin of the Etrurians as|the heavenly bodies were stationary. Diogs 
entirely fabulous, principally on the ground/in Pail. 
that Xantus, the chief historian of Lydia, says} Hina, one of the Lipari islands, called also 
nothing of any colony having emigrated to Ita-|Theresia, now Vulcano. Pats.10. c. 11. 
ly. He conceives the Etrurians to be the| Hrerapé.is, atown of Syria, near the 
rigines or natives of the country. He ad-|Euphrates, [south of Zeugma. It derived its 
mits, however, that a tribe of Pelasgi passed|\Greek name, (Holy City) from the circum- 
from Thessaly to the mouth of the Po, many|stance of the Syrian Goddess Atergatis being 
ages previous tothe Trojan war, and thence|worshipped there. By the Syrians it was 
directing their course to the south, aided|called Bambyce or Mabog: It is now Men- 
_ the Etrurians in their wars with the Siculi. bigs] [A city in the south-western angle 
That subsequent to this they were again dis-of Phrygia, near the confines of Lydia, and 
persed in consequence of disease and famine, |north-west of Laodicea. It is now called by 
but a few still remainedbehind, and being in-|the Turks Bambuk-Calasi, or the castle of 
corporated with the ancient inhabitants be-|Cotton, because the neighbouring rocks re-- 
stowed on them whatever in language or cus- |sembled that substance in their whiteness. ] 
toms appeared to be common to the Etruri-|  Hrericxus, (untis) the name of Jericho 
ans withthe other nations of Pelasgic descent.|in the holy land, called the city of Palm-trees, 
Hellanicus of Lesbos besides, a Greek histo-|[vid. Jericho.] Plin. 5,c.14.—~Tacit. H. 5, ¢. 6. 
rian nearly contemporary with Herodotus,| Hiro tst, aking of Syracuse, ‘after his 
and quoted by Dionysius, asserted that the|brother Gelon, who rendered himself odious 
Etrurians were a tribe of Pelasgi, not from|in the beginning of his reign by his cruelty and 
Lydia, but from Greece, driven from’ Romejavarice. He made war against Theron, the 
by the Hellenes. Modern writers are divid-|tyrant of Agrigentum, and took Himera. He ; 
ed between these two statements of Herodo- |obtained three different crowns at the Olym- 
tus and Dionysius, although the weight of|pic games,- two in horse races, and one at a 
authority would seem to be in favour of the|chariot race. Pindar has celebrated him as_ 
latter. The writer of an able article in the|being victorious at\Olympia. in the latter ° 
80th number of the Edinburgh Review, in-|part of his reign the conversation of Simonides, 
clines to this side also. From whatever ori-|Epicharmus, Pindar, &c. softened in some- 
ginal stock, however, the ancient Etrurians}measure the roughness of bis morals and the 
were derived, it is conceded on all sides that|scverity of his government, and rendered him 
the first elements of civilization were imported|the patron of learning, genius, and merit. 
into Etruria, by the great number of Pelasgi|He died, after a reign of 18 years, B. C. 467, 
whom the Etrurians either found in the coun-|leaving the crown to his brother Thrasybulus, 
try of which they took possession or after-|who disgraced himself by his vices and tyran- 
wards admitted into and incorporated with|ny. Doid. 11. ‘The second of that name, 
the great body of their nation. In the career|king of Syracuse, wasdescended from Gelon. 
of prosperity and renown, adds the writer last/He was unanimously elected king by all the 
mentioned, this singular people advanced with|states of theisland of Sicily, and appointed 
Qo 
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to carry onthe war against the Carthaginians.|tine, and capital of Judea. It was anciently 
He joined his enemies in besieging Messana, denominated Jebus or Salem, ‘The Jebusites 
which had: surrendered to the Romans, but/held it, until the time of David, when it was 
he was beaten by Appius Claudius, the Ro. taken possession of by the tribe of Benjamin, 
man consul, and obliged to retire to Syracuse,)who allowed the ancient. A habitants to re- 
where he was soon blocked up. Secing all/main, It was then called by the Hebrews 
hopes of victory lost, he made peace with the/Jeruschalaim or Jeruschalem, the vision of- 
Romans, and proved so faithful to his engage-|/eace, or the possession of the inheritance of 
ments during the fifty-nine years of his reign,|/eace. ‘he name Hierosolyma was applied 
that the Romans never had a more firm, orjto it by the Greeks and Romans. It was built 
more attached ally. He died in the 94th yearjon several hills the largest of which was 
of his age, about 225 years before the Chris-|mount Sion, which formed the southern part 
tian era. He was universally regretted, andjof the city. A valley toward the north se- 
all the Silicians showed by their lamentations,|parated this from Acra the second or lower 
‘that they had lost a common father and ajcity, on the east of which was mount Moriah, 
friend. He liberally patronized the learned,|thesite of the templeofSolomon. North-east 
and employed the talents of Archimedes for}of mount Moriah was the mount of Olives, on 
the good of his country. He wrote a book|the south wasthe valley of Hinnom, and at the 
on agriculture, now lost. He was succeeded|north mount Calvary, the scene of our Lord’s- 
by Hieronymus. lian. V. H. 4,8.—Justin.|crucifixion.] It was taken-by Pompey, who, 
23, C. 4,—Hlor. 2, c. 2.— Liv. 16. on that account, is surnamed Hierosolymarius. 
HIEROCLES, a persecutor of the Christians}Titus also took it and destroyed it the 8th of. 
under Dioclesian, who pretended to find in-|September, A. D.70, according to Josephus, 
consistencies in Scripture, and preferred the|2177 years after its foundation, In the siege 
miracles of Thyaneus to those of Christ. His|by Titus, 110,000 persons are said to have 
writings were refuted by Lactantius and Eu-|perished, and 97,000 to have been made pri- 
sebius. A Platonic philosopher, whotaught|soners, and afterwards either sold for slaves, 
at Alexandria, and wrote a book on provi-lor wantonly exposed for the sport of their in- 
dence and fate, fragments of which are pre-|solent victors to the fury of wild beasts. Jo- 
served by Photius; a commentary onthe gold-|sefih. Bell. J. 7, c- 16, &ce.—Cic. ad Attic. 2, 
en verses of Pythagoras; and facetious mo-jep. 9.—/Vacc. 28. cts 
ral verses.. He flourished A.D. 485. The] Hrarius, a bishop of Poictiers,in France, 
best edition is that of Ashton and Warren,|who wrote several treatises, the most famous 
8vo. London, 1742. of which is on the Trinity, in 12 books. The 
-Hizronica Lex, by Hiero, tyrant of Si-jonly édition is that of the Benedictine monks, 
cily, to settle the quantity of corn, the price}fol. Paris, 1693. Hilary died A. D. 372, in 
and time of receiving it between the farmers|his 80th year. ods 
of Sicily, and the collector of the corn tax at] -HiLLEviownxs, a people of Scandavia ; [ac- 
Rome, This law, on account of its justice}cording to Pliny, they occupied the only. 
» and candour, was continued by the Romans|known part of this country. ‘Among the va- 
when they became masters of Sicily. rious names of countries and people, reported 
Hieronymus, a tyrant of Sicily-who suc-|by Jornandes, we still find,” observes D’Anville, 
ceeded his father or grandfather Hiero, when|‘* Ha/lin ; and that which is contiguous to the 
only 15 years old. He rendered himself odi-|province of Skane, is still called “Halland.”] 
ousby hiscruelty, oppression, and debauchery. | Pin. 4. ¢. 13. iM By 
He abjured the alliance of Rome, which Hie-| Hrira,acity of Sicily built by the people 
ro had observed with so much honour and|of Zancle, and destroyed by the Carthaginians 
advantage. He was assassinated, and all his}240-years after. Strad. 6. ‘There were two 
family was overwhelmed in his fall, and to- |rivers of Sicily of the same name, the one, 
tally extirpated, B. C. 214, An historian|now Fiumi de Termini, falling at the east of 
of Rhodes, who wrote an account of the ac-|Panormus into the Tuscan sea, with a town 
‘tions of Demetrius Poliorcetes, by whom helof the same name at its mouth, and also cele- 
was appointed over Beeotia, B. C. 254. Plut.|brated baths. [The place is now cailed Zer- 
in Dem. An Athewian set over the fleet,|zini from the therme or warm baths.] _ Cic. 
while Conon went to the king of Persia. Verr. 4, c. 33. The other, now Fiume Salso, 
A Christian writer, commonly called S¢, Je-|running in a southern direction, and dividing 
rome, born in Pannonia, and distinguished for|the island almost into two parts. [This river 
his zeal against heretics, He wrote com-/separated the Syracusan from the Carthagi- 
mentaries on the prophets, St. Matthew’s|nian dependencies in Sicily.] Liv. 24,¢. 6, 
Gospel, &c: a Latin version, known by the}].25, c. 49. The ancient name of the Eu- 
name of Vulgate, polemical treatises, and anjrotas. Sirad, 6.— Mela, 2. ¢. 7-—Poyb, 
account of ecclesiastical writers, before him.| Himruco, a Carthaginian, sent to explore 
_OF his works, which are replete with lively|the western parts of Europe. Fest. Avten. 
‘animation, sublimity, and erudition, the best|———A son of Amilcar, who succeeded his fa- 
edition is that of Vallarsius, fol. Verone, 1734,|ther in'the command of the Carthaginian ar- 
to 1740, ten vols. Jerome diced A, D. 420, in|mies in Sicily.. He died, with his army, by 2 
his 91st year. - ; plague, B.C. 398. Justin. 19,¢,2. ‘ 
HigEROSOLYMA, [a a og city of Pales-| Hipparcaus, ason of Pisistratus, who suc- 
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ceeded his father as tyrant of Athens, with] revenge the death of his brother, who had been 
his brother Hippias. He patronized some of|assassinated, and for this violent measure he 
the learned men of his age, and distinguished} was driven from hiscountry. He fled to king 
himself by his fondness for literature. The} Darius in Persia, and was killed at the battle 
seduction of a sister of Harmodius raised himjof Marathon, fighting against the Athenians, 
many enemies, and he was at last assassinat-|B. C. 490. He had five children by Myr- 
ed by a desperate band of conspirators, with/rhine, the daughter of Callias. Herodot, 6.— 
Harmodius and Aristogiton at their head,| Thucyd. 7. G5 , 
§13 years before Christ. lian. V. H.8, c.) Hippius,a surname of Neptune, from his 
2._—[ An ancient astronomer, born at Niczajhaving raised a horse (ia 7es) from the earth in 
in Bithynia, and flourished between the 154/his contest with Minerva concerning the giv- 
and 163 Olympiads. Ile was the first person|ing a name to Athens. 
who attempted to count the number of the] Hippo [Recivs, a city of Africa, in that 
fixed stars, and his catalogue is still presery-|part of Numidia, called the western province. 
ed in Ptolemy’s Almagest, where they are set|it was situate near the sea, on a bay in the 
down with their longitudes and apparent mag-|vicinity of the promontory of Hippi. It was 
nitudes. According to Pliny he foretold thejcalled Hippo Regius, not only in opposition 
course of the sun and moon for 600 years: he|to Hippo Zarytus mentioned below, butalso 
predicted the times of eclipses, and taught)from its having been one of the royal cities of 
mankind that they ought not to be alarmed|the Numidian kings ; for, according to Silius 
atthe recurrence of such phenomena, Thales|italicus, it was one of their favourite seats. 
was the first among the Greeks who could] Of this city St. Augustine was bishop. The 
foretell the approach of an eclipse. Sulpicius/ruins are spread at the present day over the 
Gallus among the Romans began to be suc-|neck of land that lies between the rivers Boo- 
cessful in that kind of prediction. Hippar.|jemah and Seibouse. Near the ancient site is 
chus came aiter these, and greatly improved|a town named Bona. Zarytus, a town of 
that'science, making Ephemerides and other|Africa, on the coast, to the west of Utica. 
learned and useful helps to the science of as-|It was thus termed to distinguish it from the 
tronomy. He discovered a new star, and isjone above mentioned, and the name has re- 
memorable for having been the first who dis-|ference toits situation among artificial canals 
covered the precession of the equinoxes.| He}which afforded the sea an entrance toa naviga- 
makes no mention of comets. From viewing|ble lasune which was adjacent. It is now 
@ tree on a plain from different situations,|Ben-Zert,corrupted by marinersinto Biserte.} 
which changed its apparent position, he was} _ H1ppocEnTauRI, a race of monsters who 
led to the discovery of the parallax of the/dwelt in Thessaly. vid. Centauri. 
planets, or the distance between their real or]! HippécrAtes, acelebrated physician, of 
apparent position, viewed from the centre,/Cos, one of the Cyclades. [He was of the 
and from the’surfaceofthe earth He deter-}family of the Asclepiades, the descendants of 
mined longitude and latitude, and fixed the|/Msculapius ; his father Heraclides being the 
first degree of longitude at the Canaries. Hejseventeenth lineal descendant from that per- 
likewise laid the first foundations of trigono-jsonage, and the sixteenth from Podalirius, 
metry, So essential to facilitate astronomical|who, with his brother Machaon, followed the 
studies. Aftera life of labour in the servicejarmy of the Greeks tothe Trojan war.] He 
of science andastronomy, and after publishing |studied physic, in which his grandfather Ne- 
several treatises, and valuable observations|brus was so eminently distinguished ; and he 
on the appearance of the heavens, he died|improved himself by reading the tablets in the 
125 years before the Christian era. Pin. 2,|temples of the gods, where each. individual 
¢. 26, &c. had written down the diseases under which he 

HippXsus, fanative of Metapontum andjhad laboured, and the means by. which he had 
follower of the Pythagorean doctrine. Heisjrecovered. He delivered Athens from a 
said to have excelled in the application of/dreadful pestilence in the beginning of the 
mathematical principles to music, statics, and| Peloponnesian war, and he was publicly re- 
mensuration. In common with others of the} warded with a golden .crown, the privileges 
same sect he held that fire was the originat-jof a citizen of Athens, and tHe initiation at the 
ing cause of all things. Hetaught also, that the/grand festivals, Skilful and diligent in his 
universe is finite, is always changing, and un-|profession, he openly declared the measures 
dergoes a periodical conflagration.] Diog. | which he had taken to curea disease, and can- 

Hrepias, a philosopher of Elis, who main-|didly confesses that of 42 patients which were 
tained that virtue consisted in not being in|intrusted to his care, only -17 had ‘recovered, 
want of the assistance of men. At the Olym-jand the rest had fallen a prey to the distem- 
pic games he boasted that he wasmaster of all/per in spite of his medical applications. He 
the liberal sista eee arts ; and he said/devoted. all his time forthe service of his coun- 
that the ring upon his finger, the tunic, cloak,|try ; and when Artaxerxes invited him, even 
and shoes, which he then wore, were all the|by force of arms to cometo his court, Hippo- 
work of his own hands, Cic. de Orat. 3, c.32.|cvates firmly and modestly answered, that he 
——A son of Pisistratus, who became tyrant|was born to serve his countrymen, and not a 
of Athens after the death of his father, with|/foreigner. He enjoyed the rewards which his 
his brother Hipparchus. He was willing to!well-directed labours claimed, and while h- 
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Jined in thie greatest popularity, he was care- that she died of grief forthe death of lier fathe?y 
fully employed ir observing the symptoms andj which her guilty correspondence with Pelops 
the growth of every disorder, and from hisjand Myrtilus had occasioned. Virg. G. 3, v. 
judicious remarks, succeeding physicians have|?.— Hygin. fab. 84and 253.—Paus. 5, c. 14, 
received the most valuable advantages. The|&c.—WDiod. 4.— Ovid. Heroid. 8 and 17.—_—A 
experiments which he had tried upon the hu-|daughter of Adrastus, king of Argos, who 
man frame increased emer ieee, and from|married Pirithous, king of the Lapithe, The 
his consummate observations, he knew how tojfestivity which prevailed on the day of her 
moderate his own life as well as to prescribe| marriage was interrupted by the attempts of 
to others. He died inthe 99th year of his|Iurytus to offer her violence. (vid. Pirithous,) 
age, B, C. 361, free from all disorders of the She is called Ischomache by some, and Dei- 
mina and body ; and after death he received,|damia by others, Ovid. Met. 12.—Plut, in 
withthe name of Great, the same honours| 7/%es. Ot 
“which were paid to Hercules. His writings,| H1ppopromus, [a place wherein chariot 
few of which remain, have procured him the|and horse-races were performed and horses 
epithet ofdivine, and show that he was thejexercised. The term comes from itmoc 
Homer of his profession. According to Galen, |eguus, and dgoues cursus. | Ki 
his opinion is as respectable as the voice of an] H1pr6L¥rx,a queen of the Amazons, given 
oracle. He wrote in the Ionic dialect, at the|in marriage to Theseus by Hercules, who had 
advice of Democritus, though he wasa Do-|conquered her, and taken away her girdle by 
rjan. His memory is still venerated at Cos,jorder of Eurystheus. (vid. Hercules.) She 
and the present inhabitants of the island show|had a son by Theseus, called Hippolytus.° 
asmall house, which Hippocrates, as they| Put. in Thes.—Propert.4, el. 3.—-Lhe wife 
mention, onceinhabited. ‘The best editions ofjof Acastus, who fell in love with Peleus, who | 
his works are that of Fzsius, Genev. fol. 1657;|was in exile at her husband’s court. She ac- 
“of Linden, 2 vols. 8vo. Amst. 1664 ; and thatjcused him of incontinence, and of attempts 
of Mackius, 2 vols. fol. Viennz, 1743. His/upon her virtue, before Acastus, only because 
treatises, especially the 4ihorisms, have been|he refused to gratify her desires. She is also 
published separately. [The learned Coray|called Astyochia. (vid.Acastus.)——A daugh- 
“published a translation in French of the me-|ter of Cretheus. Apodlod. 
dical works of Hippocrates, at Toulouse in) HippoLt¥rus, a sonof Theseus and Hip- 
1801, in 4 vols. 8vo. and also a translation of|/polyte, famous for his virtues and his misfor- 
his treatise on airs, waters, and places, atjtunes. His step-mother Phaedra fell in love ’ 
Paris, 1801, in 2 vols. 8vo. enriched with a cri-/with him, and when he refused to pollute his 
‘tical, historical, and medical commentary.]|father’s bed, she accused him of offering vio- 
” Plin. 7, ¢. 37.—Cic. de Orat. 3. lence to her person before Theseus. Herac- 
HippocrEne, a fountainof Beotia, near|cusation was readily believed, and Theseus en- 
mount Helicon, sacred to the muses. It first}treated Neptune severely to punish the incon- 
rose from the ground, when struck by the feet|tinence of his son. Hippolytus fled from the 
of the horse Pegasus, whence the name izzcv|resentment of his father, and, as he pursued 
xanyn, the horse’s fountain. [vid. Agannipe|his way along the sea-shore, his horses were 
and Helicon.] Ovid. 5, Met. v. 256. so frightened at the noise of sea-calves, which 
HipropAME and HippopAmtia, a daugh-| Neptune had purposely sent there, that they 
ter of GEnomaus, king of Pisa, in Elis, who}ranamong the rocks till his chariot was brok- 
married Pelops son of Tantalus. Her father,/en and his body torn to piecese ‘Temples 
who was either enamoured of her himself, or| were raised to his memory, particularly at 
afraid lest he should perish by oncof his daugh-| Treezene, where he received divine honours. 
~ ter’s children, according to an oracle, refused] According to. some accounts, Diana restored 
to marry her, except to him who could over-\him tolife. Ovid, Fast, 3, v. 268, Met. 15, 
come him ina chariot race. As the beauty|v. 469—Virg. Ain, 7, v. 761, &c»—A 
of Hippodamia was greatly celebrated, many|Christian writer in the third ceutury, (the 
courted her, and accepted her father’s condi-jdisciple of Ireneus and instructor of Origen. 
tions, though death attended a defeat. ‘Thir-|The seat of his principal labours in propagat- 
teen had already been conquered, and forfeitedjing the gospel, in which cause his zeal ren- 
their lives, when Pelops came from Lydia and|dered him very celebrated, was at Rome, 
entered the lists. Pelops. previously bribed|where it is probable he suffered martyrdom. 
“Myrtilus, the charioteer of G2nomaus, and en-|'This took place in the year 230, under Alex- 
~ surett himself the victory. Inthe race, GZno-|ander Severus. Some ascribe it, however, to 
maus mounted on a broken chariot, which the/the persecution under Maximinus, five years. 
corrupted Myrtilus had purposely provided later, and othersto the Decian persecution 
' for him, was easily overcome, and was killed|about the year 250.] His works haye been 
in the course ; and Pelops married Hippo-{edited by Fabricius, Hamb, fol. 1716.5 ~~ 
_ damia, and avenged the death of @nomaus,| Hipr6mépon, a son of Nisimachus and 
by throwing into the sea the perfidious Myr-|Mythidice, who was one of the seven chiefs. 
tilus, who claimed for the reward ofhistreach-|who went against Thebes. He was killed by 
ery, the favour which Hippodamia could grant|Ismarus, son of Acastus. Apiollod. 3, C. 6m. 
only to her husband. Hippodamia became} Paus. 2, c- 36. te . 
mother of Atrens and Thyestes, and itis said’ Hrprominrs, a son of Macareus amd Me- 
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yope, who mafried Atalanta (vid. Atalanta)|power. _ The body of Ali was here interred; 
with the assistance of Venus. These twofondjand henge from the sepulchre of the callph 
lovers were changed into lions by Cybele,}came the modern name. } eis 
whose temple they had profaned in their im-] Hrrpini, [a people ot Italy, who formed a 
“patience to consummate their nuptials. Ovid.|/part of the Samnites, and were situate to the 
Met. 10, v. 585, &c. : south ofSamnium proper. As the term Hir- 
Hippomo et, a people of Scythia, who, as|/zs signified in the Samnite dialect a wolf, 
the name implies, lived upon the milk of/they are said to have been thus called from 
horses. Hippocrates has given an account of/their having followed the tracks of these ani- 
~ their manner of living. De agua & aer. 44,)mals in migrating to this quarter. Towards 
Dionys. Perieg. or the end of the secons] Punic war they began to 
Hippowa, a goddess who presided over|be distinguished from the rest of the Sam- 
horses. Her statues were placed in horses’|nites. ‘heir territory comprehended the 
stables. Juv.8, v. 157. towns of Beneventum, Caudium, Abellinum, 
Hipponax, a Greek poet, born at Ephe-|and Compsa.] Sil. 8, v. 560. 
sus, 540 years before the Christian era. He] Hirtia LEx de magistratibus, by A. Hir- 
cultivated the same satirical poetry as Archi-|tius.. It required that none of Pompey’s ad- 
lochus, and was not inferior to him in thejherents should be raised to any office or dig- 
beauty or vigour of his lines. ~ His satirical|nity in the state, aon’ 
raillery obliged him to fly from Ephesus, As} Jirrrius. Auius, a consul with Pansa, 
he was naturally deformed, two brothers, Bu-| who assisted Brutus when besieged at Mutina 
phalus and Anthermus, made a statue of him!by. Antony. ‘They defeated Antony, but 
which, by the deformity of its features, expos-| were both killed in battle B.C. 43. [Hirtius 
ed the poet to universal ridicule. Hipponax|and Pansa were the last of the free Roman 
resolved to avenge the injury, and he wrote|consuls elect. Hirtius is the author of a sup- 
such bitter invectives and satirical lampoons|plementary part of Czsar’s commentaries. 
against them, that they hanged themselves in| He wrote the 8th book of the Gallic war, and 
despair. Cic.. ad famil. 7, ep. 24. those of the Alexaridrine and African wars, 
IpPONiuM, [called also Viba Valentia, Of the two latter hé received his information 
and now Bivona, a town of Italy, on the west-|in part from Czsar’s own mouth. His style. 
ern coast of the territory of the Bruttii, south-|is good, but his narrative is considered less 
west from Scylacium.} Here Agathocles|clear than that of Cesar himself. ] 
‘built adock. Strad. HispAxts, [a famous city of Spain, situate 
Hippopives, a people of Scythia, whojon the Betis, and corresponding to the mo- 
have horses feet. [‘The Hippopodes are men-|dern Seville. -Mannert thinks thatit was the 
tioned by Dionysius, Mela, Pliny, and St, Au-|Same as the ancient Tartessus, The name 
gustine. “Che truth appears to be, that they|is supposed to be of Phenician origin, and 
had this appellation given them on account ofjaccording to Isidorus, has reference to the 
their swiftness of foot.] Dionys. Per. 310.—|city’s being founded on piles of stakes of wood 
Mela, 3, 6.—Plin. 4. on account of the insecurity of the ground 
HippeGTas or Hiprorxs, a Trojan prince where it stood. Some ascribe the origin of the 
changed anto a liver, (vid. Crinisus. ) place to Hercules; probably, however, it was 
The father of Aolus, who from thence is|4 Pheenician colony. It was a place of great 
called Hippotades. Hom. Od. 10, v. 2.—|commerce, the Betis being navigable in an- 
Ovid. Her. 18. v. 46. Met. 14, v. .24. cient times for the largest ships up to the city. 
Hippornion, a son of Neptune and Alope,| Now, however, vessels drawing more than 10 
daughter of Cercyon, exposed in the woods|feet of water, are compelled to unload 8 miles 
by his mother, that her amours with the god/below the town, and the largest ‘vessels stop 
might be concealed from her father. Her/jat the mouth of the river. When Hispalis 
shame was discovered, and her father ordered|becaine a Roman colony the name was chang- 
her to be put to death. Neptune changed ed to Julia Romulensis.] Plin. 3, c. 3.—Ces, 
her into a fountain, and the child was pre-| fu. 10, ep. 32. vig 
served by mares, whence his name, and when| HuispAnta, [an extensive country, forming 
grown up, placed on his grandfather’s throne) 4 kind of peninsula, in the S. W. of Europe. 
by the friendship of ‘Theseus. J7yyin. tab. It was bounded on the north by the Pyrenees — 


187,— Paws. 1, c. 38. and Sinus Cantabricus or Bay of Biscay, on 
Hipporis, one af the Cyclades. Mela,|the west by the Atlautic, on the south by the 
2. exer Atlantic, Fretum Herculeuin, or Straits of 


Hira, for Alexandria, now Mesjid-ali, or| Gibraltar, and Mediterranean, which last 
Meham-ali, a town of Asia in Babylonia, situ-|bounds it also on the east. ‘The name Hispa- 
ate’ona lake, a short distance from the west-| Dia is.cvidently of Phcenician origin, and is said 
ern bank of the Euphrates. it was the resi-/by Bochart to come from the oriental term 

-dence of a dynasty of princes who served the| Sam or Sahn, signitying a raddit, from the 
‘Persians and Parthians against the Romans.|vast numbers of these animals which. it 
They are called in history by the generalj/was found to contain. The Romans hor- 
name of Alamundari, after the term Al-Mon-|rowed this name from the Carthaginians, 
dar, common to many of these princes at the) through whom they first became acquainted 
fall of their dynasty under the Mahometan| with the country. ee area called i Ibes 
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via, but attached, at different periods, differ- otis, or Estizotis, from Estiea, or Histiza, a 
ent.ideas to the name. Up to the time of the/town of Eubca, which they had then lately 
Achzan league aud their.more intimate ac-|/destroyed, and whose inhabitants they had 
quaintance with the Romans, they under-|carried to Thessaly with them. Strab—He- 
steod by this name all the sea-coast from the|rodot. 4A small country of Eubeea, of 
pillars of Hercules to the mouth even of the|which Histiza, or Estiza, was the capital. 
Rhodanus or Rhone in Gaul; the coast off [Hist1#a, vid. Oreus.] _ er 
Histiaus, [atyrantof Miletus, who, when 


Spain on the Atlantic, they called Tartessis. ISTIA 1 
The interior of the country, they termed Cel-|the Scythians had almost persuaded the Ionian 


tice (xearixn,) a name’ which they applied _in|princes to destroy the bridge over the Ister, 
fact tothe whole north-western part of Fu-]in order that the Persian army might: perish, 
rope. ‘The Grecks in after ages understood|opposed the plan, and induced them to aban- 
by Iberia the whole of Spain. The namejdon the design. He became dissatisfied subse- 
Iberia is derived from the Iberi, of whom the/quently, however, induced the Ionians to re- 
Gyeeks had heard as one of the most powerful] volt, and put himself at their head. Being ta- 
nations‘of the country.] Spain was first known|Ken prisoner, he was put to death by the 
to the merchants of Pheenicia, and from them|general of the Persian king. ] 

passed to the Carthaginians, to whose power} HomrRoOmastTix, a surname given to Zo- 
it long continued in subjection. The Romansjilus the critic. [vid. Zoilus. } 

became sole masters of it at the end of the} Hodmérus, a celebrated Greek poet, the 
second Punic war, and divided it at first into}most ancient of all the profane writers. The 
Citerior and Ulterior. [Hispania Citerior was|age in which he lived is not known, though 
afterwards called Tarraconensis, from Tar-|some suppose it to be about 168 years after the 
raco its capital, and extended from the foot|Trojan war, or, according to others, 160 years 
of the Pyrenees to the mouth of the Durius|before the foundation ofRome. According to 
or Douro, on the Atlantic shore ;, compre-|Paterculus, he flourished 968 years before the 
hending all the north of Spain, together with|Christian era, or 884, according to Herodotus, 
the south as far as a line drawn below Car-|who supposed him to be contemporary with 
thago nova or Carthagena, and continued jin|Hesiod. The Arundelian Marbles fix his era 
an oblique direction to Salamantica or Sadq-|907 years betore Christ, and make him also 
manca on the Durius. Hispania Ulterior|contemporary with Hesiod. This diversity of 
was divided into two provinces, Bztica, on|opinions proves the antiquity of Homer ; and 
the south of Spain between the Anas or Gaz-juncertainty prevails also concerning the ” 
diana and Citerior, and above it Lusitania,|place of his nativity. No less than seven il- 
corresponding in a great degree, though not}lustrious cities disputed the right of having 
entirely, to modern Portugal. ‘This change|given birth to thegreatestof poets, as itis well 
took place under Augustus. In the age of/expressed in these lines: ; 
Dioclesian and Constantine, Tarraconensis| Smyrna, Chios, Colophon, Salamis, Rhodos, 
was sub-divided into a province toward the ]j- Argos, Athena, 

mits of Batica, and adjacent tothe Mediter-| Orbis de patria certat, Homere tua, 

ranean, called Carthaginensis, from its chief[A Greek epigram of Antipater Sidonius, 
city Carthago nova, and another, north: of|gives the places somewhat differently. 
Lusitania, called Gallicia from the Calliaci.}|*Erra moacis wagvavro copny die “esCav ‘Omngov, 
The inhabitants were naturally warlike, and|Zavev2, Xtos, Koaopar, Wann, Mvacc, Agyos, Aby- 
they often destroyed a life which was become] _ ves. | pet 
_ useless, and even burdensome, by its infirmi-|e was called Méelesigenes, because = ea 

ties. Spain was famous for its rich mines ofjed to be born on the borders of the river - 
silver, which employed 40,000 workmen, and|les. There prevailed a report that he had es- 
daily yielded to the Romans no less than 20,-|tablished a school at Chios inthe latter part of 
000 drachms. These have long since failed,|his life, and indeed, this opinion is favoured by 
though in the flourishing times of Rome, Spain|the present inhabitants of the island, who still 
was said to contain more gold, silver, brass,/glory in showing to travellers the seats where 
and iron, than the rest of the world. It gave|the venerable master and his pupils sat in the 
birth to Quiotilian, Lucan, Martial, Mela,|hollow of a rock, at the distance of about four 
Silius, Seneca, &c. Justin. 44.—Strab. 3—|miles from the modern capital of the island. 
Mela, 2, c. 6.—Plin. 3, c. 1 and 20. These difficulties and doubts have not ‘been. 
HispAnus, a native of Spain; the word|removed, though Aristotle, Herodotus, Plu- 

Hispaniensis was also used, but generally ap-jtarch, and others, have employed their pen in 
plied toa person living in Spain but not born] writing his life. In his two celebrated poems 
there. Martial. 12, pref. - y called the Niad and Odyssey, Homer has dis- 

_ HIsT1#6rIs, a country of Thessaly, situate}played the most consummate knowledge of 
below mount Olympus and mount Ossa, an-|human nature, and rendered himself immortal 
ciently called Doris, from Dorus the son of|by the sublimity, the fire, sweetness, and ele- 
Deucalion, and inhabited by the Pelasgi. The]gance of his poetry. He deserves a greater 
Pelasgi were driven from the country by the|share of admiration when we consider that he 
Cadmeans, and these last weve also dispos-|wrote without a model, and that none of hisy, 
sessed by the Perrhzbeans, who gave to their| poetical imitators have been able to surpass, 
newly acquired spon the name of Histi-{or, perhaps, to equal their great master. If 
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there ave any faults found in his poetry, theyjin the manner in which they now appear te 
are to be attributed to the age in which helus; and that it is to the well-directed pursuits 
lived, and not to him ; and we must observe,|of Lycurgus that we are indebted for their 
that the world is indebted to Homer for his|preservation. Many of the ancients have 
happy successor Virgil. In his [liad, Homerjwritten the life of Homer, yet their in- 
has described the resentment of Achilles, and|quiries and labours have not much contribut- 
its fatal consequences in the Grecian army|ed to prove the native place, the parentage, 
before the walls of Troy. Inthe Odyssey,|and connections of a man whom some have 
the poet has for his subject the return’ of|represented as deprived of sight. Besides 
Ulysses into his country, with the many|the [liad and Odyssey, Homer wrote, ac- 
misfortunes which attended his voyage after|cording to the opinion of some authors, a- 
the fall of Proy. These two poems are each|poem upon Amphiaraus’s expedition against 
divided into 24 books, the same number as|'Thebes, besides the Phoceis, the Cercopes, 
the letters of the Greek alphabet, and though|the small Iliad, the Epiciclides, and the Ba- 
the Iliad claims an uncontested superiority|trachomyomachia, and many hyons to some 
over the Odyssey, yet the same force, thejofthe gods. The merit of originality is taken 
same sublimity and elegance, prevail, though|very improperly, perhaps, from Homer, by 
divested of its more powerful fire; and Lon-|those who suppose, with Clemens Alex. 6 
ginus, the most refined of critics, beautifully] Strom. that he borrowed from Orpheus, or 
compares the Iliad to the mid-day, and the}that, according to Suidas, (voce Corinnus) he 
Odyssey to the setting sun, and observes, that|took his plan of the Iliad from Corinnus, an 
the latter still preserves its original splendour] epic poet, who wrote on the Trojan war, at the 
and majesty, though deprived of its meridian] very time theGreeks besieged that famed city. 
heat. The poetry of Homer was so universal-|Agathon, an ancient painter, according to 
ly admired, that, in ancient times, every man /Eilian, represented the merit of the poet in a 
of learning Could repeat with facility any pas-| manner as bold asit is indelicate. Homer was 
sage in the Iliad or Odyssey; and, indeed, it|}represented as vomiting, and all other poets 
was a sufficient authority to settle disputed|as swallowing what he ejected. Of the nu- 
boundaries, or to support any argument, The|merous commentaries published on Homer, 
poems of Homer are the compositions of a|thatof Eustathius, bishop of Thessalonica, is by 
man who travelled and examined with thelfar the most extensive and erudite. The best 
most critical accuracy whatever deserved|editions of Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey may, 
notice and claimed attention. Modern travel-|perhaps, be foundtobe Barnes, ¢ vols.4to. Can- 
lers are astonished to see the different sceries|tab. 1711; that of Glasgow, 2 vols. fol. 1758 ; 
which the pen of Homer described about 3000|that of Berglerus, 2 vols. 12mo, Amstt 1707 ; 
years ago, still existing in the same unvaried|that of Dr. Clarke of the Nliad, 2 vols. 4to. 
form, and the sailor, who steers his course] 1729, and of the Odyssey, 1740; and that of 
along the Aigean, sees all the promontories and| Oxford, 5 vols. 8vo,178v, containing the scho~ 
rocks which appeared to Nestor and Menelaus|lia, hymns, and an index. [Decidedly the best 
when they returned victorious from the Tro-|edition ofthe Iliad, however, is that of Heyne, 
jan war. The ancients had such veneration|in 8 vols. 8vo. Lips. et Lond. 1802, and next 
for Homer, that they not only raised, temples|to itare that of W olf, Lips, 1804-7, 4 vols. 8vo, 
and altars to him, but offered sacrifices, andjand that of Villoison, Venet.178., fol. An edi- 
worshipped him asa god. The inhabitants of|tion of the Odyssey which promises to be a 
Chios celebrated festivals every fifth year jn|valuable one, 1s now publishing in_ Germany, 
his honour, and medals were struck, which re-|edited by Dr. Crusius.] Herodot. 2, c. 53.— 
Sp him sitting on a throne, holding his| Zeocrit. 16.—Aristot. Poet. —Strab.— 

liad and Odyssey. In Egypt his memory was| Dio, Chrys. 33. Orat.—Paus 2, 9, 10.—He- 
consecrated by Ptolemy Philopator, who|liodor. 3—.Ailian, V. H. 13.—Val. Max. 8, 
erected a magnificent temple, within which|c. 8.— Quinéd, i, 8, lu, i2—Paterc. 1, c. 5. 
Was placed a statue of the poet beautifully sur-|—Dionys Hal—Plut. in Alex. &c——One 
rounded with a representation of the sevenjof the Greek poets called Pleiades, born at 
cities which contended for the honour of his|Hierapolis, B.C.263. He wrote 45 tragedies, 
birth, The inhabitants of Cos, one of thelall lost. There were seven other poets, af 
Sporades, boasted that Homer was buried in|inferior note, who bore the name of Homer. 
their island ; and the Cyprians claimed the; {Homonxna, a strong fortress of Cilicia 
same honour, and said that he was born of|Trachea on the confines of Isauria. This 
‘Themisto, a female native of Cyprus. Alex-|place Mannert makes, to belong to Pisidia. 
ander was so fond of Homer, that he general-| The Homonadenses werea wild and plunder- » 
ly placed his compositions under his pillow,|ing people, and greatly infested the neigh- 
with his sword; and he carefully deposited|bouring country. They were subdued, how- 
the Thad in one of the richest and most valua-jever, by the Roman’commander Quirinus, who 
ble caskets of Darius, observing that, the|blocked up the passages of the mountains 
most perfect work ofhuman genius ought tojand reduced them by famine. It is now Ztr- 
be preserved in a box the most valuable andjmenak, and presents the appearance of a cas- 
precious in the world. It is said, that Pisis-|tie hewn out ofa rock.] 
tratus, tyrant of Athens, was the first who] Honor, a virtue worshipped at Rome. 

collected and arranged the Iliad and Odyssey} Her first temple was erected by Scipio Afri- 
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eanus, and andther was afferwards built by;His rising talents claimed the attention of 

Claud. Marcellus. [The temples of Honour] Virgil and Varius, who recommended him to_ 

are said to have had no entrance but through|the care of Maecenas and Augustus, the most 

the temple of Virtue, in order to teach men|celebrated patrons of literature. Under the 

that true honour was only to be acquired by /fostering patronage of the emperor and of his 


the practice of virtue.] Cic. de Nat. D.2, ¢. 
23. Maen) < 
Honorivs, [a Roman emperor of the west, 


minister, Horace gave himself up to indolence 
and refined pléasure. He wasa follower of 
Epicurus, and, while he liberally indulged his 


second son of Theodosius the Great, who suc-|appetites, he neglected the calls of ambition, 
ceeded to the throne of the west as Arcadius|and never suffered himself to be carried away 
his brother to that of the east. The govern-|by thetide of popularity or public employ- 
ment, during his minority, was placed in the]ments. He even refused to become secre- 
hands of the illustrious general Stilicho, whose/tary of Augustus, and the emperor was not 
daughter he married in 398. As his charac-|offended at’his refusal. He lived at the table 
ter opened he appeared ill adapted to hisjof his illustrious patrons as ifhe were in his 
high station, addicted to puerile amusements,|/own house; and Augustus, while sitting at his 
and void of talents. The revolt of the Goths}meals with Virgil at his right hand, and 
and the invasion of Italy by Alaric so alarmed} Horace at his left, often ridiculed the short 
him that he fled to Liguria, and was for a time|breath.of the former, and the watery eyes of 
besieged in a town there by the Goths. Stili-|the latter, by observing that he sat between 
cho came to his relief, and-by the defeat ofjtears and sighs, Leo sum inter suspiria & la- 
Alaric also, freed Italy from present danger.|crymas. Horace was warm in his friendship, 
After this he fixed his residence at Ravenna, |and, if ever any ill-judged reflection had caus- 
and was completely governed by his minis-|ed offence, the poet. immediately made every 
ters. He died of a dropsy in the 39th yearjconcession which could effect a reconcilation, 
of his age.}] Under him and his brother the|/and not destroy the good purposes of friendly 
Roman power was divided into two different|society.. Horace died. in the 57th year of his 
empires. The successors of Honorius, whojage, B.C. 8. His gaiety was. suitable to the 
fixed their residence at Rome, were called the/liveliness and dissipation of a court: and his 
emperors of the west, and the successors of|familiar intimacy with Mecenas has induced 
Arcadius, who sat on the throne of Constanti-}some to believe that the death of Horace was 
nople, were distinguished by the name of}yiolent, and that he hastened himself out of the 
emperors of the eastern Romanempire. This} world to accompany his friend.. ‘Che 17thede 
division of power proved fatal to both empires,|of his second book, which was written during 
and they soon looked upon one another with/the first illness of Mecenas, is two serious to 
indifference, contempt, and jealousy. be considered asa poetical rhapsady, or un- 
_Horapotto or Horus Apollo, [a gramma-| meaning effusion; and, indeed the poet sur- 
rian of Egypt who taught first at Alexandria,|vived the patron only three weeks, and order- 
and afterwards at Constantinople, in the reign|ed his bones to be buried near those of his 
of Theodosius, There remain of hiswritings,|{riend. He left all his possessions to Augustus. 
two books onthe Egyptian Hieroglyphics,}The poetry of Horace, so much commended 
printed by Aldus in Greek in 1505. They|for its elegance and sweetness, is deservedly 
were afterwards translated into Latin, and/censured for the licentious expressions and 
several times re-printed, The best edition is}indelicate thoughts which he too frequently - 
that of De Pauw, Fraj. ad Rhen. 1727.) introduces. In his odes he has _ imitated 
Hora, three sisters, daughters of Jupiter|Pindar and Anacreon ; and if he. has confessed 
and Themis, according to Hesiod, called Eu-|himself to be inferior to the former, he has 
nomia, Dice, and Irene. They were the|]shown that he bears the palm over the latter 
same as the seasons who presided over the|by his more ingenious and refined sentiments, 
spring, summer, and winter, and were re-|by the ease and melody of his expressions, 


presented by the poets as opening the gates 
of heaven and of anerien Homer. Il, 5, v. 
749. — Paus. 5, c, 11—Hesiod. Theog. v. 902. 
HorAria, the sister of the Horatii, killed 
by her brother for mourning the death of the 
Cariatii. “Cic. de Inv. 2, 20. j 
HorAtivs Cocies. vid. Cocles. 
Flaccus, a celebrated poet, bern at. Venusia. 
His father was a treedman, and, though poor 


, |Saical composition. ; 
Q.|he has shown much taste and judgment, 


and by the pleasing variety of his numbers. 
In his satires and epistles, Horace displays 
much wit, and much satirical humour, 
without much poetry ; and his style, sim- 
ple and unadorned, differs little from pro- 
In his art of poetry 


and has ‘rendered in Latin hexamieters, 
what Aristotle had, some ages before, de- 


in his circumstances, he liberally educated his|livered to his pupils in Greek prose; the poet 
son, and sent him tolearn philosophy at Athens,|gives judicious rules and useful precepts tothe 


after he had received the lessons of the best 
master's at Rome. Horace followed Brutus 
from Athens, and the timidity which he be- 
trayed at the battle of Philippi so effectually 


most powerful and opulent citizens of Rome, 
who, in the midst of peace and enjoyment, 
wished to cultivate poetry and court the 
muses, ‘he best editions of Horace will be 


discouraged him, that he for ever abandoned] found to be that of Basil, fol. 1580, illustrated, 
the profession of arms ; and, at his return to|by eighty commentators, and [that of Baxter, 
Rome, ‘applied pe: to cultivate poetry-limproved by Gesner, and after him by Zeu~ 
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ins, ZLifis. 1815, in 8vo. A tiew edition ofjwho speaks of it with applause.} Val. Maar, 
this last appeared in 1822, from the Leipsic/8, c. 3. Gilera es 
press, edited by Bothe, which is in many res-) HoRTENSIA LEx, by Q. Hortensius, thedic- 
‘pects superior to the old one.)  Swet, injtator, A. U. C. 867. It ordered the whole » 
Aug.— Ovid. Trist. 4, el. 10, v. 49.——Three|body of the Roman people to pay implicit 
brave Romans, born at the same birth, whojobedience to [the plebiscita, or laws enacted by 
fought against the three Curiatii, about 667/the commons at the Comitia Tributa.! The 
years before Christ. This celebrated fight/nobility, before this law was enacted, had 
took place between the hostile camps of the|claimed an absolute exemption——-[An- 
people of Alba and Rome, and on their suc-jother, that the nundinz, or market-days, 
cess depended the victory. In the first at-|which used to be held as feriz, or holy days, 
tack two of the Horatii were killed, and the|should be fasti or court days; in order that the 
only surviving brother, by joining. artifice to}country people, who ‘came to town for mar- 
valour, obtained an honourable trophy: by|ket, might then get theirlaw-suits detercined,} 
pretending to fly from the field of battle, he} HorvTa, a divinity among the Romans, who 
easily separated his antagonists, and, in at-|presided over youth, and patronised all ex- 
tacking them one by one, he was enabled to}hortations to virtue and honourable deeds. 
conquer them all. As he returned victorious|She is the same as Hersilia. [Her temple was 
to Rome, his sister reproached him with the|never shut to admonish the young, that they 
murder of one of the Curiatii, to whom she! should always be disposed, with particular vi- 
was promised in marriage. He was incensed] gilance, to watch over themselves as regards 
at the rebuke, and killed his sister. This vio-|the practice of virtue] 
lence raised the indignation of the people; he} Q: Horrenstus, a celebrated orator, who 
wastried, and capitally condemned. His emi-|began to distinguish himself by his eloquence, ' 
nent services, however, pleaded in his favour ;}in the Roman forum, at the age of nineteen. 
the sentence of death was exchanged for a] His friend and successor Cicero speaks with 
more moderate but more ignominious punish-|great eulogium of his oratorical powers, and 
ment, and he was only compelled to pass un-|mentions the uncommon extent of his memo- 
der the yoke. A trophy was raised in thelry. The affected actions of Hortensiusat the 
Roman forum, on which he suspended thelbar procured him the ridiculous surname of 
spoils of the conquered Curiatii. Cie. de In-| Dionysia, a celebrated stage-dancer at that 
vent. 2, c. 26—Liv. 1, c. 24, &c.—Dionys.|time. He was pretor and consul, and died 
Hal. 3, c. $——-A. Roman consul, who de-|50 years before Christ, in his 63d year. His 
feated the Sabines.——-A_ consul, who dedi-lorations are not extant. Quintilian mentions 
cated the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. Dur-|them as undeserving the great commenda~- 
ing the ceremony he was informed of the death|tions which Cicero had so liberally bestowed 
of his son, but he didnot forget the sacredcha-]upon them. Hortensius was very rich, and 
racter he thenbore for thefeelingsof a parent,|not less than 10,000 casks of Arvisian wine 
and continued the dedication after ordering] were found in-his cellar after his death.. He 
the body to be buried. Liv. 2, had written pieces of amaorous poetry, and 
Hormispas, [or Hormouz, a king of Per-|annals, all lost. Cic. in Brut. ad Attic. de 
sia, who succeeded to the throne in the year] Orat. &c.— Varro de R. R. 3, ¢.5.——[A 
579 of the Christian era, after the-death of his|friend of Cato Uticensis. vid. Cato.] . 
father, Chosroes the Great.* While directed]Roman, who first introduced the eating of 
by prudent counsellors he governed wisely,|peacocks at Rome. This was at the feast he 
but when left tohimself, becamea cruel tyrant.|~ave when he was created augur. ae 
He was deposed and put to death by his sub-| Horus, ason of Isis, one of the deities of 
jects. ] the Egyptians, % 
Horesti, {a people of Scotland, mention-| HospirA.ts, a surname of Jupiter among 
ed by Tacitus. in Agricola’s time, they seem|the Romans, as the god of hospitality. __ 
to have been the inhabitants of what is now]  Hosri1za, [a village on the Padus or Po, 
Angus.. They were probably incorporated|now Ostiglia, in the vicinity of Cremona. 
with, or sabdued by the Vacomagi, before| Zucit. Ann: 2,.c. 40.—Plin. 21, c, 12. 4 
Ptolemy wrote his geography. Mannert lo-|. Hostius Hostitius, a warlike Roman, 
cates them near the Firth of Tay.] Tacit.\presented with a crown of boughs by Romu- 
Ag. 38. ia for his intrepid behaviour in battle. Di- 
HORTENSIA, a celebrated Roman lady,!onys. Hal——A Latin poet, in the age of J, 
daughter of the orator Hortensius, whose elo-|Czsar, who composed a poem on the wars of 
quence she had inherited in the most eminent|Istria. acrob. Sat. 6, c. 3 and 5. 
degree. When -the triumvirs had obliged] Huwn1, [one of the northern nations, which, 
214,000 women to give upon oath an account/under their king Attila, committed such 
of their possessions, to defray the expenses|dreadful ravages in the Roman empire. They 
of the state, Hortensia. undertook to plead|seem to have been of Tartar origin, and their 
their cause, and was so successful in her at-lancient, perhaps their original seat, was im- 
tempt, that 1000 of her female fellow-suffer-| mediately on the north side of the great wall 
ers escaped from the avarice of the triumvir-|of China. After this empire had long been 
ate. [The harangue she delivered on this'exposed to their inroads, they were driven 
occasion was extant in the tine of Quintilian, from thetr country by other Tartar nations, 
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and moving on to the west, first made theldied. They became stars after death, and 
Goths and then the Romans feel their savage|were placed [on the head of] Taurus, one of 
fury. Their empire ended with Attila. Injthe 12 signs of the Zodiac. They received 
the year 888, they had obtained a settlement|the name of Hyades from their brother Hyas 
in Pamnonia, to which country they gave the}Their names are Phaola, Ambrosia, Eudora, 
name of Hungary. Some authors state that|/Coronis, and Polyxo.. To these some have 
the race of the ancient Huns were all cut off}added Thione and Prodice, and they maintain- 
in the long war waged against them by Char-/ed, that they were daughters of Hyras and 
lemagne, and that the country was afterwards} /#thra, one of the Oceanides. Euripides calls 
peopled by the neighbouring nations, to whom|them daughters of Erectheus. The ancients 
the present Hungarians owe their origin. ] supposed that the rising and setting of the 
HyYacInTHIA, an. annual solemnity at|Hyades was always attended with much rain, 
Amyclz, in Laconia, in honour of Hyacinthus|whence the name (do fluo.) [Hence Horace 
and Apollo. It continued for three days, dur-|(Od. 1. 3, 14.) calls them ¢tristes Hyadas, the 
ing which time the grief of the people was so|rainy Hyades. The Latins called them also 
great for the death of Hyacinthus, that they|Sucule, swine, ‘* because,” it is said, ** the 
did not adorn their hair with garlands during|continual rain which they cause, makes the 
_ their festivals, nor eat bread, but fed only uponjroads so miry that they seem to delight in dizt 
sweetmeats. They did not even sing pzans in|like swine.” Itis better to say at once that the 
_ » honour of Apollo, or observe any of the so-|Roman name was founded upon an ignorance 
lemnities which were usualat other sacrifices.|of the true derivation of the term Hyades, as 
Qn the second day of the festival, there werelif it came exo trav Jov from swine, and not 
a number of different exhibitions. Youths,|from dav to rain.) Ovid. Fast. 5, v. 165.— 
with their garments girt about them, enter-| Hygin, fab. 182.—Eurift. in Ion. 
tained the spectators, by playing sometimes| Hyampo6.is, a city of Phocis, on the Ce- 
upon the flute or upon the harp, and by!phisus, founded by the Hyanthes. Herodot. 
singing anapzstic songs, in !oud-echoing voices,|8. 
mn honour of Apollo. Others passed across! Hyanrues, [the name of an ancient people 
_ the theatre mounted upon horses richly adorn-|of Boeotia, who succeeded the Ectenes in the 
ed, and at the same time, choirs of young men|possession .of that country when the latter 
-¢ame upon the stage singing their uncouth] were exterminated by a plague.] Cadmus 
rustic songs, and accompanied by persons wholis sometimes called Hyanthius, because he is 
danced at the sound of vocal and instrument-|king of Beeotia. Ovid. Met. 3, v. 147. . 
- al music, according to the ancient custom.| Hyanrtis, an ancient name of Beeotia. , 
Some virgins were also introduced in chariots} Hyas, a son of Atlas, of Mauritania, by 
_ of wood, covered at the top, and magnificent-|Ethra. His extreme fondness for shooting 
ly adorned. Others appear in race chariots,/proved fatal to him, and, in his attempts to 
‘The city began then to be filled with joy, andjrob a lioness of her whelps, he was killed by 
immense number of victims were offered on|the enraged animal. Some say that he died 
the altars of Apollo, and the votaries liberally|by the bite of a serpent, and others that he 
entertained their friends and slaves. During}was killed bya wild boar. Hissisters mourn- 
this latter part of the festivity, all were eager|ed/his death with such constant lamentations, 
to be present at the games, and the city was/that Jupiter, in compassion of their sorrow, 
almost desolate, and without. inhabitants.}changed them into stars. [vid. Hyades.] 
Athen. 4,—Ovid. Met. 10, v.. 2i9 —Paus. 3,| Hugin. fab. 192:—Qvid. Fast. 5, v. 170. 
c. land 19. YBLA, {the name of three towns in Sicily ; 
- Hyacintuus, a son of Amyclas and Dio-|}Hybla mayor, minor, and parva. ‘The first 
mede, greatly beloved by Apollo and Zephy-}was situate near and south of mount /Etna, on 
rus. He Perached the former’s love ; and Ze-jhill of the same name with the city; near it 
phyrus, incensed at his coldness and indiffer-jran the river Simeethus. This was the Hybla 
ence, resolved to punish his rival. As Apollo,|so famous in antiquity for its honey and bees, 
who was intrusted with theeducation of Hy-|The second place was called also Herea; it 
acinthus, once played at quoit with his pupil,|was situate in the southern part of Sicily, and is 
Zephyrus blew the quoit, as soon as it was|placed in the itinerary of Antonine, onthe route 
thrown by Apollo upon the head of Hyacin-}from Agrigentum to Syracuse. On D’An- 
thus, and he was killed with the blow. Apollo|ville’s map it is north of Camerina. This is 
: was So disconsolate at the death of Hyacin-|now Calata- Girone. The last place was a 
thus, that he changed his blood into a flower,/maritime one on the eastern coast of Sicily, 
which bore his name, and placed his body|below Svracuse. It was also denominated 
among the constellations. The Spartans also|Galactis, byt more frequently Megara, whence 
established yearly festivals in honour of theithe gulf to the south of it was called Mega- 
nephew of. their king. {vid. Hyacinthia.]jrensis sinus.} Paws. 5, c. 23.—Strab. 6.— 
Paus. 3, c. 19.— Ovid, Met. 10, v: 185, &e.—| Mela, 2, c. 7.—Cie. Verr. 3, c. 43, 1.5, ¢. 25. 
Apollod. 3,.8c.. He ck ‘Sil, 14; v. 26.— Stat. 14, v. 20155 - P 
-HYADES, five daughters of Atlas, king of] HyDARNEs, one of the seven noble Per- 
Mauritania, who were so discensolate at the|sians who conspired to destroy the usurpers 
death of their brother Hyas, who had been|/Smerdis, &c. Herodot. 3 and 6,—Strab. 11. 
killed by a lioness, po they pined away and! Hynaspzs, [ariver of India, and one of 
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the tributaries of the Indus. D’Anville makes) wasalsorepresentedon monuments asa young 
it to be the modern Shawtrou, Mannert, how-}woman holding a serpent in one hand, and in 
ever, decides in favour of the Behut. Alex-|the other a cup, out of which the serpent 
ander crossed this river to give battle to Po-|sometimes drank, [and sometimes twined 
pel ~ {around the whole body of the goddess.| Ac- 
YDRA, a celebrated monster, which in-jcording to some authors, Hygeia is the same 

fested the neighbourhood of the lake Lernajas Minerva, who received that name from 
in Peloponnesus. It was the fruit of Echid-|Pericles, who erected to her a statue, because 
na’s union with Typhon. It had an hundred|in a dream she had told him the means of cur- 
heads, according to Diodorus ; fifty, accordingjing an architect, whose assistance he wanted 
to Simonides ;and nine, according to the more|to build a temple. Plut.in Pericl—Paus. 
received opinion of Apollodorus, Hyginus, &c.}1, c. 23. th. 
As soon as one of these heads was cut off} C.JuL»Hycinus, [oneof the ancient gram- 
two immediately grew up, if the wound was/marians. He is mentioned by Suetonius as a na- 
not stopped by fire. It was one of the la-|tive of Spain, though some have supposed him 
bours of Hercules to destroy this dreadfuljan Alexandrian, and to have been brought to 
monster, and this he easily effected with the/Rome after the capture of that city by Cz- 
assistance of Iolaus, who applied a burning|sar. He was appointed keeper of the Pala- 
iron to the wounds as soon as one head wasjtine library, and received pupils for instruc- 
cut off. While Hercules was destroying the|tion. He was intimately acquainted with 
hydra, Juno, jealous of his glory, sent a seaj/Ovid and other literary characters of the day, 
crab to bite his foot. This new enemy wasjand was said tobe the imitator of Cornelius 
soon despatched ; and Juno, unable to succeed| Alexander a Greek grammarian. He wrote 
in her attempts to lessen the fame of Hercu-|the lives of illustrious men which are referred 
tes, placed the crab among the constellations, |to by Aulus Gellius, a volume of examples, 
where it is now called Cancer. Thecon-jand a copious treatise on the cities of Italy, 
queror dipped hisarrows in the gall of the hy-/]Other works have been attributed to him ; 
dra, and, from that circumstance, all the/but the only pieces that have come down to 
wounds which he gave proved incurable and|us are entitled “ Poeticon Astronomicon,” ** de 
mortal. [This Hydra with many heads is}mundi et sphere ac utriusque Partium De- 
said to have been only a multitude of serpentsjclaratione,”’ and a book of fables. The best 
which infested the marshes of Lerna near|/edition of this writer is that of Munker, in the 
Mycenz, and which seemed to multiply as|Mythographi Latini, Amstel. 1681, 8vo.} 
they were destroyed. Hercules, with the as-|His compositions have been greatly muti- 
sistance of his companions, cleared the coun-|lated, and their incorrectness and their bad 
try of them, by burning the reeds in which|Latinity, have induced some to suppose that 
they lodged.] Hesiod. Theoge.—Apoliod. 2,\they are spurious. Sweion. de Gram. 
c. 5.—FPaus, 5, ¢. 17.— Ovid. Met. 9, v. 69.| HyLactror, one'of Acteon’s dogs, from his 
— Horat, 4. od.4, v. 61—Virg. An. 6; v. 276,|barking Gazxurw latro.) Ovid. Met. 3. 
1. 7, v. 658. Hywas, a son of Thiodamas, king of Mysia 

HypradrtEs, [a tributary to the Indus.Jand Menodice, stolen away by Hercules, and 
D’Anville takes it to be the modern Bich.|carried on board the ship Argos to Colchis. 
Rennell, however, makes the Hyphasis, the}On the Asiatic coast the Argonauts landed to 
Bia; the Hydraotes appears to be the mo-|take a supply of fresh water, and Hylas, fol- 
dern Rauvee.) lowing the exanyple of his companions, went 

HypropHoria, a festival observed at/to the fouutain with a pitcher, and fell into the — 
Athens, called «xo rou poet dae, from car-|water and was drowned. The poets have 
rying water. It was celebrated in comme-jembellished this tragical story, by saying,that 
mnoration of those who perished in the deluge|the nymphs of the river, enamoured of the 
of Deucalion and Ogyyes. beautiful Hylas, carried him away ; and that 

Hypruntum and Ayprus, a city of Cala-| Hercules, disconsolate at the loss of his fa- 
bria, 50 miles south of Brundusium. As the|vourite youth, filled the woods and mountains 
distance from thence to Greece was only 60) with his complaints, and, at last, abandoned. 
miles, Pyrrhus, and afterwards Varro Pom-jthe Argonautic expedition to go and seek him. . 
pey’s lieutenant, meditated the building here|.4fodlod. 1, c. 9.—Hygin. fab. 14, 271.—Virg. 
a bridge across the Adriatic. Though so fa-| Hc/. 6.—Propert. 1, el. 20.——A river of Bi- 
vourably situated, Hydrus, now called O¢ran |thynia. [l[t flows into the Sinus Cianus, near 
to, is but an insignificant town, scarce con-|the town of ‘Cius, and to the south-west of the 
taining 3000 inhabitants. Plin. 3, c. 16—J]lake Ascanius and the city of Nicea. The 
Cic. 15, Att. 21,1. 16, ep. $.—Lucan. 5, v. 375.|inhabitants of Cius celebrated yearly a festi- 

HYEMPSAL, ason of Micipsa, brother to|val in honour of Hylas, who was carried off 
Adherbal, murdered by Jugurtha, after the|by the nymphs, as is above mentioned, in the 
death of his father. Sul/ust de. Jug. Bell. \neighbourhood of this river. The river was 

Hyceta or Hyorna, the goddess of health,|named after him. At this celebration it was 
daughter of Aisculapius, held in great vene-|usual to call with loud cries upon Hylas.] Plin. 
ration among the ancients, Her statues re-]5,c. 32. — ae 
presented her witha veil, andthe matrons} Hytuus, a Son of Hercules and Dejanira, 
usually consectated te lacks to her, She|who, soon after his aoe death, married 
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lole. He, as well as hisfather, was persecut-jlent honey. According to Mr. Hobhouse, , 
ed by the envy of Eurystheus, and obliged to| Hymettus eupiraehes to within three miles 
fly from the Peloponnesus. The Athenians|of Athens, and is divided into two ranges; the | 
gave a kind reception to Hyllus and the rest|first running from east-north-east to south- . 
of the Heraclida, and marched against Eu-jwest, and the second forming an obtuse an- . 
rystheus. Hyllus obtained a victory over his/gle with the first,and having a direction from 
enemies, and killed with his own hand Eurys-|west-north-west to east-south-east. The first . 
theus, and sent hishead toAlcmena, his grand-lis called Zrelo Vouni, the second’ Laméra 
mother. Some time after he attempted to| Vowni. The same writer states, that Hymet-. 
recover the Peloponnesus with the Heracli-|tus is neithera high nor a picturesque moun- 
dz, and was killed in single combat by Eche-|tain, but a flat ridge of bare rocks, The sides . 
mus, king of Arcadia. [vid. Heraclide,jabout half way up are covered with brown 
Hercules.] Herodot. 7, c. 204, &c.—Strad. 9.|shrubs and heath, whose flowers scent the 
—Diod'4.— Ovid. Met. 9, v. 279. [A riverjair with delicious perfume. The honey of 
of Lydia which falls intothe Hermus. It is}Hymettus is still held in high repute at 
mentioned by Homer, (Z/. 20, v. 392.) Strabo] Athens, being distinguished by a superior fla- 
states that it was named in his time Phry-|vour and a peculiar aromatic odour, which 
gius, Pliny, however, calls it the Phryx,/plants in this vicinity also possess. Hob- 
makes it distinct from the Hyllus, and adds|/ouse’s Journey, vol. 1, p. 320.]—Sitrab. 6.— 
that it gave name to the Phrygian nation, and] Ital. 2, v. 228, |. 14, v. 200.—Plin. 36, c. 3.— 
separated Phrygia from Caria, all which is a] Horat. 2, od. 18, v. 3,1. 2. Sat, 2, v. 15.—> 
manifest error on the part of the Roman] Cic. 2. fin. 34. 
writer.] Liv. 37, c. 38.—Herodot. 1,c 180.1 Hyp#pa or Iper#, now [ Berghi,] a town 
Hyminzus and Hymen, the god of mar-|of Lydia, sacred to Venus, between mount 
riage among the Greeks, was son of Bacchus|"Tmolus and the Caystrus. Strad. 15,—Opid. 
and Venus, or, according, to others, of Apollo| Met. 11, v. 152. 
and one of the muses. Hymenzus, according) HypXnis, a river of European Scythia, 
to the more received apinions, was a young{now called Bog, which falls into the Borys- 
Athenian of extraordinary beauty, but ignoble|thenes, [after a south-east course of about 
origin. He became enamoured of the daugh-|400 miles, ] and with it into the Kuxine. He- 
ter of one of the richest and noblest of his|vodot. 4, c. 52, &c.—Ovid. Met. 15,v. 285. 
countrymen, and, as the rank and elevation of A river of India, [the same as the Hy- 
his mistress removed him from her presence} phasis.—Another rising in the mount Cauca~- 
and conversation, he contented himself to fol-|sus and falling inte the Palus Meotis. wid. » 
low her wherever she went. Ina certain pro-| Vardanus.] Cic. Tusc. 2. c. 39. 
cession, in which all the matronsof Athens went} Hypares, a river of Sicily, near Camari- 
to Eleusis, Hymeneus, to accompany his mis-jna. Jzal. 14, v. 231. 
tress, disguised himself in woman’sclothes, and) Hyrxra, a town of Thessaly, [on the 
joined the religious troop. His youth, and the|Sperchius, west of Anticyra, It is now MVeo- 
fairness of his features, favoured his disguise.) Patra.] Liv. 41, c. 25. 
A great part of the procession was seized by} Hyparta, a native of Alexandria, celebrat- 
the sudden arrival of some pirates, and Hy-|ed for her beauty, her virtues, and her great 
menzus, who shared the captivity of his mis-|erudition. She was assassinated 414 A. D.. 
tress, encouraged his female companions, and} _HyPERBOR«K1I, a nation in the northern parts 
assassinated their ravishers while they were]of Europe and Asia, who were said to live to 
asleep. Immediately after this, Hymenzus|an incredible age, even to a thousand years, 
' repaired to Athens, and promised to restore/and in the enjoyment of all possible felicity. 
to liberty the matrons who had been enslaved,|’The sun was said to rise and set to them but 
provided he was allowed to marry one among|once a year, and therefore perhaps they are 
them who was the object of his passion.|placed by Virgil under the north pole. The 
The Athénians consented, and Hymenzus ex-| word signifies peofile who inhabit beyond the 
perienced so much felicity in his marriage/vind Boreas, Thrace was the residence of 
state, that the people of Athens instituted fes-] Boreas, according to the ancients, Whenever 
tivals in his honour, and solemnly invoked/the Hyperboreans made offerings they always 
him at their nuptials, as the Latins did them/sent them towards the south, and the people _ 
Thalassius: Hymen was generally repre-|of Dodona were the first of the Greeks who 
sented as crowned with flowers, chiefly with|received them. The word Hyperboreans is 
Marjoram or roses, and holding a burning|applied, in general, to all those who inhabit 
torch in one hand, and in the other a vest ofjany cold climate. [It appears, says Larcher, 
purple colour. It was supposed that he al-|from the scholiast on Pindar, that the Greeks 
‘ways attended at nuptials; for, if not, ma-|called the Thracians Boreans ; there is there- 
trimonial connections were fatal, and ended|fore great probability that they called the 
in the most dreadful calamities; and people|people beyond these Hyperboreans, perhap 
ran about, calling aloud, Hymen! Hymen!|the inhabitants of Russia, and part af Sibere. 
&e. Ovid. Medea. Met. 12, v. 215. —Virg.|There was a tradition among the Greeks 
fEn, 1, &e.—Catuil. ep. 62. {that when Apollo was exiled Wi heaven, 
Hymettvs, [a mountain of Attica, south-jhe retired to their country, and that eve 
east of Athens, and -colelaratens for its excel-|tear he shed was amber. vid. Apoll. Rho 
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4, y. 611.) Plin. 4, c. 12,1. 6, c. 17.—Mela,\rendered their mouths and breath so ex- 
3,¢. 5.—Vire. G. 1, v. 240,1. 3, v. 169 and|tremely offensive to the smell, that their hus 
$81.—Herodot. 4, c. 18, &¢.—Cic. WV. D. 3, c.|bands abandoned them and gave themselves 
Worle 4, Go l2y = ; ‘.jup to some female slaves, whom they had ta- 
Hyper&a and Hyperia, a fountain of/kenin awar against Thrace. This contempt 
Thessaly, with a town of the same name.|was highly resented by all the women of Lem- 
Strab. 9.——Another in Messenia, in Pelo-jnos, and they resolved on revenge, and all | 
ponnesus. Macc. 1, v.375. __ junanimously put to death their male relations, 
Hyp&ripdes, an Athenian orator, disciple| Hypsipyle alone excepted, whospared the life 
to Plato and Socrates, and long the rival ofjof her father Thoas. Soon after this cruel 
Vemosthenes. His father’s name was Glau-|murder, the Argonauts landed at Lemnos, in 
Cippus. He distinguished himself by his elo-|their expedition to Colchis, and remained for 
quence, and the active part he took in the|some time in the island, During their stay 
management of the Athenian republic. Af-|the Argonauts rendered the Lemnian women 
ter the unfortunate battle of Cranon, he was|/mothers, and Jason, the chiet of the Argonant- 
taken alive, and, that he might not be com-jic expedition, left Hypsipyle pregnant at his 
pelled to betray the secrets of his country, he|departure, and promised her eternal fidelity. 
Cut off his tongue. He was put to death by|Hypsipyle brought forthtwins, Euneusand Ne- 
order of Antipater, B. C. 322. Only one}brophonus, whom some have called. Deiphilus 
of his numerous orations remains, admiredjor Thoas. Jason forget hisvowsand promises 
tor the sweetness and elegance of its style.|to Hypsipyle, and the untortunate queen was 
It is said, that Hyperides once defended the|]soon after forced to leave her kingdom by the 
courtezan Phryne, who was accused of im-|Lemnian women, who conspired against her 
piety, and that, when he saw his eloquence|life, still mindful that Thoas had been preserv- 
ineffectual, he unveiled the bosom of his/ed by means of his daughter. Hypsipyle,.in 
client, upon which her judges, influenced by her flight, was seized by pirates, and seld ta 
the sight of her beauty acquitted her. _ Plui.|Lycurgus, king of Nemaa. She was intrust- 
in Demost—Cic. in Orat. 1, &c.—Quinzil.jed with the care of Archemorns, the son of 
10, &e. Lycurgus; and, when the Argives: march- 
Hyperion, a son of Celus and Terra,/ed against Thebes, they met Hypsipyle, and 
who married Thea, by whom he had Aurora, {obliged her to show them a fountain, where 
the sun and moon. Hyperion is often taken|they might quench their thirst. To do this 
by the poets for the sun itself. Hesiod. Theog.|more expeditiously, she laid down the child on 
—Apollud. 1, c. 1 and 2.— Homer. hymn. ad\the grass, and in her absence he was killed by 
Ap. aserpent. Lycurgus attempted to revenge 
HyYPERMNESTRA, one of the fifty daugh-jthe death of his son, but Hypsipyle was 
ters of Danaus, who married Lynceus, son of|screened from his resentment by Adrastus, 
fEgyptus. She disobeyed her father’s bloody|the leader of the Argives, Ovid. Heroid. 6. 
commands, who had ordered her to murder|—Afollon. t.—Stat. 5.—Theb.—flac. 2.—~ 
her husband the first night of her nuptials,|4follod. 1, c. 9, 1, 3,c. 6.—Hygin. tab. 15, 74, 
and suffered Lynceus to escape unhurt from|&c. vid. Archemorus. ] 
the bridal bed. Her father summoned her] HyRcAnta, [a large country of Asia, situ- 
to appear before a tribunal for her disobe-|ate to the south of the eastern part of the 
dience, but the people acquitted her, and Da-|Caspian sea. This country was mountain- 
“naus was reconciled to her and her husband, |ous, covered with forests and inaccessible to 
to whom he left his kingdom at his death.|cavalry. It hada capital called Hyrcania, 
Some say, that Lynceus returned to Argos|now Jorjan or Corcan. The eastern part of 
with an army, and that he conquered and put|Hyrcania was called Parthiene, the origin- 
to death his father-in-law, and usurped his|al seat of the Parthians.] Ving. En. 4, Vv, 
crown. vid. Danaides. Paus, 2, ¢. 19.—|367.—Cic. Fusc. 1, c. 45.—Strab. 2and 11. 
Afrollod, 2, c. 1—Ovid. Heroid, 14. ‘| Hyrcanum MAR&. vid. Caspium mare. 
{HypHXsts, a tributary of the Indus,} Hyria, [a town built by the Cretans, who 
mow the Cuud, [t was the limit of Alex-|assumed the name of Japyges Messapil. It 
ander’s conquests, and he erected altars|was situate in the interior of the country, be= 
on its banks in memory of his expedi-|tween Tarentum and Brundusium. Strabo 
tion. —~ calls it Ouria, and the Latins Uria. It is 
_ Hypsa, now Belici, a river of Sicily, fall-|now Dric.| sie BS 
ing into the Crinisus, and then intothe Medi-| Hyrirus and Hyrerus, a peasant, or, as 
terranean near Selinus. Jtal. 14, v. 228. some say, a prince of T'anagra, son of Nep- 
Hypsicrites, a Phenician, who wrote/tune and Alcyone, who kindly entertained 
an history of his country, in the Phenician|Jupiter, Neptuae, and Mercury, when /tra- 
language. This history was saved from the|velling over Boeotia, Being childless, he asked 
flames of Carthage, when that city was taken/of the gods to give him a son without his mar- 
by Scipio, and translated into Greek. rying, as he promised his wife, who waslate- 
Hypsip¥LE, a queen of Lemnos, daughter|ly dead, and whom he tenderly loved, that 
of Thoas and Myrine: During her reign,/he never would marry again, The gods, to” 
Venus, whose altars had been universally|reward the hospitality of Hyreus, made water 
slighted, punished the Lempian women, and/in the hide ofa bull, ioe had been sacrificed 
’ 336 
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the day before to their divinity, and they or-/Arsames. His san Darius reigned in Persia’ 
dered him to wrap it up and bury it in. thejafter the murderof the usurper Smerdis. It 
sround for nine months. At the expirationjis said, by Ctesias, that he wished to be car- 
of the nine months, Hyreus opened the earth,|ried to see the royal monument, which his son 
and found a beautiful child in the bull’s hide./had built between two mountains. The priests 
whom he called Orion. vid. Orion. who carried him, as reported, slipped the 

Hyrricus, a Trojan of mount Ida, fatherjcord with which he was suspended in ascend- 
to Nisus, one of the companions of Aineas.|ing the mountain, and hedied of the fall. Hys- 
Virg. ZEn. 9,v.177 and +06. Hence the pa-|taspes was the first who introduced the learn- 
tronymic of Ayrtacides is applied to Nisus. Itling and mysteries of the Indian Brachmans. 
is also applied to Hippocoon. Jd. 5, v. 492. |into Persia, and to his researches in India the 

Hysia, a town of Beeotia, built by Nycteus,|sciences were greatly indebted, particularly in 
Antiope’s father. A village of Argos. Persia. Darius is called Hystaspes, or son of 
A city of Arcadia. y Hystaspes, to distinguish him from his: royal 

HystasrEs, a noble Persian, of the family/successors of the same name. Herodot. 1, C. 
of the Achzemenides, His father’s name was] 209, 1. 5, €, 83.—-Ctesias fragm. 
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FACCHUS, 2 surname of Bacchus, ad +2 xeiv,|liberty, he afterwards flourished under the em- 
-from the 2oise and shouts which the Baccha-|peror Antoninus. His treatise in the Greek 
nals raised at the festivals of this deity. Virglamguage, on the loves of Simonides and Rho- 
Fd. 6, G. 1, v. 166— Ovid. Met. 4, 15. dane, in 16 books, is said to have been lodged 
Some suppose him to bea son of Ceres; be-|in MS. inthe library of the Escurial, and to 
Cause in thecelebration of the Eleusinian mys-|have been destroyed by fire in 1671. A frag- 
_teries, the word Iacchus was frequently re-|ment of it was preserved by Leo Allatius, ac- 
ated. [They who make the Grecian my-jcompanied with his own Latin version, in his 
hology of Oriental origin, discover, in the at-|selections from the MSS. of Greek rhetori- 
tributes of the Hindoo Deity {swara, a mani-jcians and sophists, Rome, 1641, in 8vo. A 
fest resemblance to those of Bacchus. Thel|native of Chalcis in Syria, who flourished 
attendants of Iswara were termed Iacchi,jabout the beginning of the fourth century. He ° 
from whom he derived the name of Taccheo,|was a disciple of Porphyry, and was eminent- 
lord of the Iacchi, corrupted by the nations of|ly versed in the mysteries of the Plotinian 
the west into Iacchus.] Herodot. 8, c. 65.—|system. These he taught with great success 
Paus. 1; c. 2. and attracted to him a large number of hear- 
TaLy¥svus, {a townof the island of Rhodes,|ers. He commanded the reverence of his fol- 
8D stadia from the city of Rhodes. Its vicini-|lowers by high pretensions to theological pow- 
ty to the capital proved so injurious to itsjers, which he professed to receive by inter- 
growth that it became reduced in Strabo’s|course with invisible beings. He wrote va- 
time to a mere village.) It was built by Ialy-/rious works, and among the rest a life of Py- 
sus, of whom Protogenes was making a beau-|thagoras interspersed with trifling and fabu- 
tiful painting when Demetrius Poliorcetes|lous accounts of the actions of that philoso- 
took Rhodes. Ovid. Met. 7, tab. 9.—Piin. 35,|pher, which some think were intended to be 
c. 6.—Cic. 2, ad Attic. ep. 21.—Plut, in Dem,\opposed to the miracles of our Saviour. The 
-— Elian. 12,¢. 5. lrest.of his writings now extant are, “ an ex- 
TamBE, a servant maid of Metanira, wife ofhortation to the study of philosophy. ‘* Three 
Celeus, king of Eleusis, who tried to exhila-|Books on Mathematical learning.” “A com- 
rate Ceres, when she travelled over Atticalmentary upon Nicomachus.” “ A treatise 
in quest of her daughter Proserpine. ~Fromjuponthe mysteries of the Egyytians,” &c. The 
the jokes and stories which she made use of,jbest edition of the last named work is that of 
free and satirical verses have been called Jam-|Gale, Oxon, 1678, fol. and of the life of Pytha- 
bics, {Some derive the name of lambic verse|goras, that of Kuster, Amstel. 1707, 4to Iam= 
from subiZev matedicere ; this, however, is ra-|blichus waS a great favourite with the em- 
ther a derivation itself from sauce, Accord-|peror Julian, who ranked him equal with Pla- 
‘ing toothers, it comes from Iambe, a youngito. The style of Lamblicus is inaccurate and 
female, whe, having been severely attacked|inelegant, and he borrows largely from others, 
in some satirical verses, put an end to her ex-lespecially Porphyry. He is supposed to have 
istence. Archilochus is generally regarded|died, A. D. 333.] - 
as the inventor of Iambic measure.] .4follod.| Iamipa, certain prophets among theG 
eS ghs, ipes descended from Iamus, a son of Apollo, who 
Tamsticvs, [anancient philosopher whojreceived the gift of prophecy from his father, 
was a native of Syria and educated at Baby-|which remained among his posterity. Paws. 
ton. Upon Trajan’s conquest of Assyria he|6, c. 2. arp 
was reduced to pay j but recovering his! JawictLum and JANicULARYUS MONS), 
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ane of the sever hills at Rome, joined to the over war. He isalso called Patulcius & 
city by Ancus Martius, and made akind of Clawsius, because the gates of his temples 
citadel, to protect the place against an inva- were opened during the time of war, and shut 
sion. This bill, (vid. Janus,) which was on in time of peace. He was chiefly worshipped 
the opposite shore of the Tiber, was joined to among the Romans, where he had many tem- © 


_the city by the bridge Sublicius, the first ever Dles, some erected to Janus Bifrons, others to 


built across that river, and perhaps in Italy. Janus Quadrifrons. The temples of Quadri- © 
It was less inhabited than the other parts of frons were built with four equal sides, with a 
the city, on acccunt of the erossness of the door and three windows on each side. The 
air, eee from its top, the eye could have a four doors were the emblems of the four sea- © 
commanding view of the whole city. It is fa- sons of the year, and the three windows in ~ 
mous for the burial of king Numaandthe poet each of the sides the three months in each 
Italicus. Porsenna, king of Etruria, pitched season, and all together, the twelve months of 
his camp on mount Janiculum, and the sena- the year. Janus was generally represented in 
tors took refuge there in the civil wars, to Statues asa young man, After death Janus 
avoid the resentment of Octavius. AS its was ranked among the gods, for his populari- 
sparkling sands it got the name of Mons Au- ty, and the civilization which he had intro- 
reus, corrupted into Montorius.] iv. 1, c. duced among the wild inhabitants of Italy. 
33, &c—Dio. 47.—Ovid. 1, Fast. v. 246. His temple, which was always open in times 
-—Virg. 8, v. 358.—Mart. 4, ep. 64, 1.7, ep. of war, was shut only three times during 
16. above 700 years, under Numa, 234 B. C.and 
Janus, the most ancient king who reigned under Augustus ; and during that long period 
in Italy. He was a native of Thessaly, and of time, the Romans, were continually employ- 
son of Apollo, according tosome. He came ed in war. Ovid. Fast. 1, v- 65, &c.—Virg. 
to Italy, where he planted a colony and built 47.7, v. 607.—Varro de L. L. 1.—Macrob. 
a small town on the river Tiber, which he 52, 1. A street at Rome, near the tem- 
called Janiculum. Some authors make him ple of Janus. It was generally frequented 
son of Celus and Hecate ; and others make by usurers and money-brokers, and book- 


him a native of Athens. During his reign, sellers also kept their shops there. Horat.1, 


Saturn, driven from heaven by his son Jupiter, €P- 1- ; 
came to Italy, where Janus receivedhim wth JaprETus,a son of Ceelus or Titan, by Ter- 
much hospitality, and made him hiscolleague ra, Who married Asia, or, according to athers, 
on the throne. . Janusis represented with two Clymene, by whom he had Atlas, Mencetius, 
faces, because he was acquainted with the Prometheus, and Epimetheus. The Greeks 
past and the future ; or, according to others,|looked upon him as the father of all mankind, 
because he was taken for the sun who opens|and therefore from his antiquity old men were 
the day at his rising, and shuts it at his set-|frequently called Japeti. His sons received 
ting. [Some say that he was thus exhibited the patronymic of Jafetionides. [He is the 
because, upon his sharing the kingdom with|same with Japheth, the son of Noah.] Ovid. 
Saturn, he caused medals to be struck, hav-| Met. 4, v. 631.— Hesiod. Theog. 136 and 508, 
ing on one side a head with two faces, to de-|——7follod. 1, c. 1. 
note that his power was divided between Sa-|_ Iap¥DES, [a people of Dalmatia, who 
turn and himself, and that his dominions were|welt contiguous to Istria, under the range of 
to be governed by the counsels of both. Plu-|mount Albius, and whose country answers toa 
tarch states as a reason for his being thus re- province of Croatia, called Murlakia.| Liv, 
presented, that it was thereby intimated that|43, c. 5.— Tibull. 4, v. 109.—Cic. Balb. 14. 
this prince and his people had passed froma apycia, [a division of Italy, forming what 
wild and rustic to a civilized life.] Some sta-|is called the heel. It was called also Messa- 
tues represent Janus with four heads. Hejpia, and contained two nations, the Calabri, on 
sometimes appeared with a beard, and some- the north-east, and the Salentini on the south- 
times without. In religious ceremonies, his|west side. The country was called after 
name was alfvays invoked the first, because Iapyx.] lin. 3, c. 1!.—Strab. 6. r 
he ec over all gates and avenues, and it} [lapycium, ved Salentinum Promontorium, 
is through him only that prayers can reach|now Cape de Leuca, at the southern extremi- 
the immortal gods, From that circumstance|ty of Iapygia.] We 
he often appears with a key in his righthand,|_ [Apyx, ason of Dedalus, who conquered a 
and a rod in his left. Sometimes he holds the|part of Italy, which he called Jafygia. Ovid. 
number 300 in one hand, and in the other 65,| Met. 14, v. 458.——A wind which blows from 
to show that he presides over the year, of|Apulia, and is favourable to such as sailed 
which the first Month bears hisname. Somel|from Italy towards Greece.. It was nearly 
suppose that he is the same as the world, or|the same as the Caurus of the Greeks. Ho- 
Celus; and from that circumstance, they|rat. 1, od. 3, v. 4,1. 3, od. 7, v. 20. 
call him Eanus, ab eundo, because of there-| Iarbas, a son of Jupiter and Garamantis 
yolution of the heavens, He was called by|king of Getulia, from whom Dido bought land 
different names, such as Consivius a consoren-|to build Carthage. He courted Dido, but the. 
do, because he presided over generation ;/arrival of AEneas prevented his success, and > 
Quirinus or Martialis, because he presided|the queen, rather ret marry Iarbas, des: 
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troyed herself. vid. Dido. | Virg. Ain. 4,\had lost one ofhis sandals, alarmed him. His 
v. 36, &c.—Justin. 18, c. 6.—Ovid. Fast. 3,\terrors were soon after augmented. Jason, 
v. 552. accompanied by his friends, repaired to the 
[xrcuas and Jarcuas, a celebrated In-jpalace of Pelias, and boldly demanded the 
dian philosopher. His seven ringsare famous/kingdom which he had unjustly usurped. The 
for their power of restoring old men to the/boldness and popularity of Jason intimidated 
bloom and vigour of youth, according to the|Pelias; he was unwilling to abdicate the 
traditions of Philostr. in Apoll. crown, and yet he feared the resentment of 
IasiDEs, a patronymic given to Palinurus|his adversary. As Jason was young and am- 
as descended from a person of the name ofjbitious of glory, Pelias, at once to remove 
Jasius. Virg, in. 5, v. 843. ‘Also of Ja-jhis immediate claims to the crown, reminded 
sus. Id, 12, v. 392. him that Eetes king of Colchis had severely 
Iaston and Lasius, a son of Jupiter and/treated and inhumanly murdered their com- 
Electra, one of the Atlantides, who reigned|mon relation Phryxus. He observed that 
over part of Arcadia, where he diligently ap-|such a treatment called aloud for punishment, 
plied himself to agriculture. He married the|and that the undertaking would be accom- 
goddess Cybele, or Ceres, and allthe gods|panied with much glory and fame. He far- 
‘were present at the celebration of his nuptials.|ther added, that his old age had prevented 
He had by Ceres two sons, Philomelus and|him from avenging the death of Phryxus, and 
Plutus, to whom some have added a third,|that if Jason would undertake the expedition, 
Corybas, who introduced the worship and|he would resign to him the crown of Iolchds 
mysteries of his mother in Phrygia. He had|when he returned victorious from Colchis. 
alsoa daughter, whom he exposed as soon Jason readily accepted a proposal which ‘seem- 
as born, saying that he would raise only malejed to promise such military fame. His in- 
children. ‘Phe child, who was suckled by altended expedition was made known in every 
she-bear and preserved, rendered herself fa- part of Greece, and the youngest and bravest 
mous afterwards under the name of Atalanta.Jof the Greeks assembled to accompany him, 
Jasion was killed with a thunderbolt of Jupi-|and share histoils and glory. They embarked 
ter, and ranked among the gods after death,|on board a ship called Argo, and after a 
by the inhabitants of Arcadia. Hesiod. Theog |series of adventures, they arrived at Colchis. 
970 —Virg. Ain. 3, v. 168.—Hygin. Poet. 2° (vid. Argonaute.) /etes romised to re- 
Cc. 4. »|store the golden fleece, which was the cause 
IXsts, aname given to Atalanta, daughterjof the death of Phryxus, and of the yoyage 
of Iasius. — of the Argonauts, provided they submitted to 
Jason, a celebrated hero, son of Alcimede,|his conditions. Jason was to tame bulls who 
‘daughter of Phylacus, by /Eson the son of|breathed flames, and who had feet and horns , 
Cretheus, and Tyro the daughter of Salmo-|of brass, and to plough with them a field 
neus. ‘Tyro, before her connection with Cre-|sacred to Mars. After this he was to sow 
theus the sonof ‘Kolus, had two sons, Pe-lin the ground the teeth of a serpent from 
lias and Neleus by Neptune. son was|which armed men would rise, whose fury 
king of Iolchos, and at his death the throne| would be converted against him who ploughed 
was usurped by Pelias, and A®son, the lawfuljthe field. He was also to kill a monstrous 
successor, was driventoretirement, andobscu-|dragon whe watched night and day at the 
_ rity. The education of young Jason was in-{foot of the tree on which the golden fleece 
trusted to the care of the centaur Chiron,aad|was suspended. All were concerned for the 
he was removed from the presence of the|fate of the Argonauts; but Juno, who watched 
usurper, who had been informed by an oracle| with an anxious eye over the safety of Jason, 
that one of the descendants of A®olus:wouldjextricated them from all these difficulties. 
dethrone him. After he had made the most|Medea, the king’s daughter, fell in love with 
rapid progress in every branch of science,jJason, and as her knowledge of herbs, en- 
Jason left the centaur, and by his advice went|chantments, and incantation was uncommon, 
toconsult the oracle, He was ordered to golshe pledged herself to deliver her lover from 
to Iolchos his native country, covered with/all his dangers if he promised her eternal fide- 
the spoils of a leopard, and dressed in thejlity. Jason, not insensible to her charms and 
garments of a Magnesian, In his journey he|to her promise, vowed eternal fidelity in 
was stopped by the inundation of the river|the temple of Hecate, and received from Me- 
Evenus or Enipeus, over which he was car-|dea whatever instruments and herbs could 
ried by Juno, who had charged herself into| protect him against the approaching dangers. 
an old woman, In crossing the streams he|He appeared in the field of Mars, he tamed 
lost.one of his sandals, and at his arrival at|the fury of the oxen, ploughed the plain, and 
iolchos, the singularity of his dress and the|sowed the dragon’s teeth. Immediately an 
fairness ofhis complexion, attracted the notice|army of men sprang from the field, and ran 
_ of the people, and drew a crowd around him|towards Jason. He threw a stone Res | 
in the market-Dlace. Pelias came to see him|them, and they fell ove upon the other till a 
with the rest, and as he had been warned by] were totally destroyed. The vigilance of the 
the oracle to beware of a man who should|dragon was lulled to sleep by the power of 
appear at Iolchos with one foot bare, and the|herbs, and Jason took from the tree the cele- 
other shod, the 4 eatn of Jason, wholbrated golden fleece, which was the sole ob- 
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ject of his voyage. These actions wereall/and the inhabitants were chiefly occupied, 

erformed in the presence of AZetesand his} with fisheries along the adjacent coasts. It is, 
people, who were ll equally astonished at the|now in ruins, though many vestiges remain 
boldness and success of Jason. After this cele-jof it. The name of the place is dskem= 
brated conquest, Jason immediately setsail for|Calesi, Plin. 5, c. 28.—Liv, 32, c, 33, 1. 37, 
Europe with Media, who had been soinstru-|¢. 17. s : 
mental in his preservation. Upon this Metes,| lsxArTEs, [a large river of Asia, rising in. 
desirousto revengethe perfidy of hisdaughter|the chain of Mons Imaus, and flowing into 
Medea, sent his son Absyrtus topursue the fu-|the Sea of ral, after a course of 1682 Eng- 
gitives. Medeakilled her brother, and strewed|lish miles. Itis now the Syr Daria. The 
his limbs in her father’s way, that she might Greeks, confounded this river with the Tana- 
more easily escape, while he was employedjis in the time of Alexander, partly out of 
in collecting the mangled body of his son./flattery to that monarch, and partly from an 
(vid. Absyrtus.) The return of the Argo-|ignorance of its true course. Even Ptolemy, 
nauts in Thessaly was celebrated with uni-|in a later age, makes it flow into the Caspian. 
versal festivity ; but ison, Jason’s father, was|He was unacquainted with the existence of 
unable to attend on account of the infirmities|the Sea of Aral. Herodotus is thought ta 
of old age. This obstruction was removed,|allude to this sea when he speaks of the 
and Medea, at the request of her husband,|Araxes, with the exception of a single branch, 
restored Ason to the vigour and sprightliness|losing itself amid bogs and marshes.] Curt. 
of youth, (vid. Aison.) Pelias, the usurper}6 and 7—Piin. 6, c. 16.—Arrian. 4, c. 15. 
of the crown of Iolchos, wished also to see| LazicEs, [a people of Scythia. Of these, 
himself restored to the flower of youth, andjthere were the lazyges Mzotz, who occupi- 
his daughters, persuaded by Medea, whojed the northern coast of the Palus Mzotis ; 
wished to avenge her husband’s wrongs, cut|the Iazyges Metanastz, who inhabited the an- 
his body to pieces, and placed his limbs in ajgular territory formed by the Tibiscus, the 
caldron of boiling water. Their credulity was} Danube, and Dacia. They lived in the vi- 
severely punished. Medea suffered the flesh|cinity of Dacia, and are called by Pliny, Sar- 
to be consumed to the bones, and Pelias was|™ates, The Iazyges Basilii, or royal, were 
never restored to life. This inhuman action|a people of Sarmatia, joined by Strabo, to the 
drew the resentment of the populace upon|lazyges on the coast of the Euxine, between 
Medea, and she fled to Corinth with her hus-|the Tyras and the Borysthenes. Ptolemy 
band Jason, where they lived in perfect union|speaks only of the Metanastz, who were prob- 
and love during ten successive years. Jason’s| ably the most considerable of the three. The 
partiality for Glauce, the daughter of the king| territory of this latter people, was, towards 
af the country, afterwards disturbed theirj/the decline of the empire, occupied by the 
matrimonial happiness, and Medea was di-| Vandals, and afterwards became a part of the 
voreed that Jason might more freely indulgejempire of the Goths, About the year 350 
his amorous propensities. ‘Thisinfidelity was|they were expelled by the Huns. It has 
severely revenged by Medea, (vid. Glauce)|since formed a part of Hungary, and of the 
who destroyed her children in the presence] Bannat of Temeswar.| Tacit. A. 12, c. 29, 
of their father. (vid. Medea.) After his se-|— Ovid. Trist. 2, v. 191.—Pont. 4, e). 7, v. 9. 
paration from Medea, Jason lived an unset-| 185RYA, [a country of Asia, bounded on the 
tled and melancholy life. Ashe was onefwest by:Colchis, on the north by Mount Cau- 
day reposing himself by the side of the ship}casus, on the east by Albania, and on the 
which had carried him to Colchis, a beam felljsouth by Armenia. It answers now to Jmeriti 
upon his head, and he was crushed to death.|and Georgia. The name of Imeriti is an evi- 

his tragical event had been predicted tohim|dent derivation from the ancient one ; Geor- 
before by Medea, according to the relation of|gia is called by the Russians; Grusia, and by 
some authors. Some say that he afterwards|the Persians Gurgistan. According to some 
returned to Colchis, where he seized the}modern authors, who derive the name from 
kingdom, andreigned in greatsecurity. Hurif,|the river Kur, the country ought rather to be 
in Med.—Ovid. Met. 7, fab. 2, 3, &c.—Diod.|called Korgia, or Kurgia.] Pompey invaded 
4,—Faus. 2 and 3.—Apoliod. 1, c. 9.—Cic. de|it, and made great slaughter. of the inhabit-" 
Nat. 3—Ovid. Trist. 3, el. 9.—Strab. 7—|jants, and obliged them to surrender by set- 
Afioll—Flacc.— Hygin, 5, &c.—Pindar. 3,\ting fire to the woods where they had fled 
Nem.—Justin, 42, c. 2, &c.—Senec. in Med.\for safety. Plut. in Luc. Anton, &¢.— 
—Tzetz. ad Lycophr. 175, &c.—Athen. 13.| Dio. 36.—Flor. 3.—Flacc. 5, v. 166.—Afi- 
——A native of Argos, who wrote an history|/ian. Parth.——An ancient name of Spain, 
of Greece in four books, which ended at the|vid. Hispania. Lucan. 6, v. 258.—Horat. 4, 
death of Alexander. He lived in the age ofod, 14, v.50. 


Adrian. {isfRr1, a powerful nation of Spain, situate 
JasoniID&, a patronymic of Thoas andlalong the Iberus, and who, mingling with 
Euneus, sons of Jason and Hipsipyle. Celtic tribes, took the name of Celtiberi. 


TAsvs, [a city of Asia Minor, situate on aj hey are thought to have come originally 
small island very near the coast of Caria, and|from Iberia, in Asia.] — é 
giving to the adjacent bay, the name of Sinus|_ Is&rus, [one of the largest rivers in Spain. 
lassius, It was a rich and flourishing city,!It rises among the Cantabri, near the town 
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of Suliobriga, and flows with a south-eastern|hung herself in despair, and was changed into 
course into the Mediterranean sea. Theja consteJlation called Virgo, Icarius was 
chain of Mons Idubeda, along which it runs|changed into the star Bootes, and the dog Mc-- 
for a great part of its course, prevents it/ra into the star Canis. Hygin. fab. 130.— 


' from taking a western course along with the|4/rol/od. 3, c. 14.——A_ son of GEbalus of La~- 


= 


{probably the modern Jora]_ Strad. 3, 


other rivers of Spain. It isnow the EZéro,|cedemon. He gave his daughter Penelope in 
and is in general very rapid and unfit for navi-|marriage to Ulysses king of Ithaca, but he 
gation, being full of rocks and shoals. This|was so tenderly attached to her, that he 
river. was made the boundary between the/wished her husband to settle at Lacedamon. 
Carthaginian and Roman possessions in this|Ulysses refused, and when he saw thé ear- 
country after the close of the first Punic war.]}nest petitions of Icarius, he told Penelope, as 
Lucan. 4, v- 335.—Pli. 3, c. 3.—Horat. 4,|\they were going to embark, that she might 
ad. 14, v. 50. A river of Iberia in Asia,!choose freely either to follow him te Ithaca, 
flowing from mount Caucasus into the Cyrus, |or to remain with her father. Penelope blush- 
abl edin the deepest silence, and covered her 
Isis, a poem of the poet Callimachus, in/head with her veil. Icarius upon this per- 
which he bitterly satirizes the ingratitude of|mitted his daughter to go to Ithaca, and im- 
his pupil the poet Apollonius. Ovid has also/mediately erected a temple to the goddess of 
written a poem which bears the same name,|modesty, on the spot where Penelope had 
and which in the same satirical language,/covered her blushes with her veil. omer. 
seems, according to the opinion of some, to in-| Od. 16, v. 435. : 
veigh bitterly against Hyginus, the supposed] IcArvs, a son of Daedalus, who, with his 
hero of the composition. Suidas. father, fled with wings from Crete to escape 
Is¥cus, a lyric poet of Rhegium about 540/the. resentment of Minos. His flight being 
years before Christ. He was murdered by|too high proved fatal to him, the sun melted 
robbers, and at the moment of death hejthe wax which cemented his wings, and he 
implored the assistance of some cranes which|fell into that part of the Avgean sea which 
at that moment flew over his head. Somejwas called after his name. (vid. Dedalus.) 
time after as the murderers were in the mar-| Ovid. Met. 8, v. 178, &c———A mountain of 
ket-place, one of them observed some cranes} Attica. 
inthe air, and said to his companions, ei I€vxcv! Ickrios, one of the sons of Somnus, who 
exdsxot ragauoty, therearethe birds that areaven-|changed himself into all sorts of animals, 
gers of the death of Ibycus. These words,/whence the name (sxeaoe similis.) Ovid. Met, . 
and the recent murder of Ibycus, raised suspi-|11, v. 640. 
cions in the people: the assassins were seized} _Icin1, a people of Britain, [north of the 
and tortured, and they confessed their guilt.|Trinobantes. They inhabited what answers” 
Cic. Tusc. 4, c. 43.—/Ehan. V. H——The;now to the counties of Suffolk, Worfolk, Cam- 


husband of Chloris, whom Horace ridicules, 
3, od. 15. - 

IcaRYA, a small island in the A2gean Sea, 
between Chios, Samos, and Myconus, where, 
the body of Icarus was thrown by the waves, 
and buried by Hercules. [This island was’ 
deserted in Strabo’s time, as it is said to be! 
at the present day. Its modern name is /Vi- 


bridge, and Huntingdon. This nation is call- 


|ed by several different names, as Simeni by 


Ptolemy, Cenimagni by Cesar, &c. They at 
first submitted to the Roman power, but af- 
terwards revolted. in the reign of Claudius, 
and were defeated in a great battle by Osto- 
rius Scapula, the second Roman Governor 
of Britain, A. D. 50, and reduced to a state 


caria.| Ptol. 5, c. 2.—ZMela, 2,¢. 7.—Strab. 
10 and 14. 


\of subjection. ‘They again revolted under 
the command of the famous Boadicea, but 


IcAkris and Icari1OTIS, a name given to!were entirely defeated with great slaughter 


Penelope as daughter ot Icarius. 


iby Suetonius Paulinus, A. D. and totally sub- 


IcARIUM MARE, a part of the AXgean sea jugated, Their capital was Venta Icenorum, 


near the islands of Mycone and Gyaros,| 
The ancient mythologists deduce the name 
from Icarus who fell into it and was drowned.| 
Bochart, however, says that this part of the; 
égean was socalled from the isle Icaria or! 
Icaure, which in the Pheenician tongue signi- 
fies fishy.]} é 
Ickrivs, an Athenian, father of Erigone, 
He gave wine to some peasants who drank it, 
with the greatest avidity, ignorant of its in- 
toxicating nature. They were soon deprived, 
of their reason, and the fury and resentment} 
of their friends and neighbours were imme-| 
diately turned upon Icarius, who perished by| 
their hands. After death he was honoured | 
with public festivals, and his daughter was 
led to discover the place of his burial by 


"means of his pa Ape Mera. Erigone! 


a le 


now Caister, aboyt three miles from JVor- 
wich.) Tacit. Ann. 12, c. 31—Ces. G. 5, 
5) Bone 

Icun#, a town of Macedonia, [placed by 
Pliny on the coast near the Axius,] whence. 
Themis and Nemisis are called Ichnza. Ho- 
mer in Apoll. } 

IcHNUSA, an ancient name of Sardinia, 
which it received from its likeness to a hu- 
man foot. [sxv0s vestigium.] Paus. 10, ¢. 
17,—Jtal. 12, v 358.—Plin. 3, ¢. 7. ~ . 

IcHTHYOPHAGI, a people of AEthiopia, 
[along the coast.of the Sinus Arabicus,} who 
received this name from their eating fishes. 
There was also a nation of the same name 
[along the coast of Gedrosia. The skins of 
the largest fishes served them for clothing, 
while the ribs contributed to the construction 
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of their cabins.}] Diod. 3.—Strab. 2 and 15.|_ [IpaLium,] a mountain of Cyprus, at the 
—Plin, 6, c. 23, 1. 15, c. 7. | |foot of which is Idalium, a town with a grove 
~ L. Ictitus, a tribune of the people whojsacred to Venus, who was called Idalza.. [In 
made a law A. U.C. 397, by which mount|this grove, according to some, Adoniswas_ 
Aventine was given to the Roman people to/killed. Tdalium appears to have been situate © 
build*houses upon. Ziv. 3, c. 54.——A tri-jto the north-west of the promontory Peda- 
bune who made a law A. U. C. 261, that for-/lium. “We think,” says D’Anville, “that 
_ bad any man to opposeor interrupt atribune|we discover Idalium, as well by the pleasant-~ 
while he was speaking in an assembly. Liv.|ness of its situation, as by the analogous name 
2, c. 58, A tribune who signalized him-|of Dalin.”] Virg. Ain. 1, v. 685.—Catull. 
self by his inveterate enmity against the Ro-|37 and 62.—Propert. 2, el. 13. 
man senate. He took an active part in the}. !pas,ason of Aphareus and Arane, famous 
™management of affairs after the murder of/for his valour and military glory. He was 
Virginia, &c. : among the Argonauts, and married Marpessa, 
icius, [vid. Itius Portus.} {the daughter ef Evenus king of A&tolia. Mar- 
Icowium, [the capital city of Lycaonia,/pessa was carried away by Apollo, and Idas 
now Konieh. Itis mentioned in the Acts of|pursued his wife’s ravisher with bows: and 
the Apostles, 13, 51. Thecity deriveditsname,/arrows, and obliged him to restore her, (vid. 
according to the ancients, froma smallimage|Marpessa.) According to Apollodorus, Idas 
{<inovicv) of Medusa, erected here by Perseus.| with his brother Lynceus associated with Pal- 
In accordance with this idea, Stephanus By-jlux and Castor to carry away some flocks ; 
zantinus asserts, that thename should be writ-|but when. they had obtained a sufficient quan- 
ten in Greek with a diphthong «, and we do tity of plunder, they refused to divide it into 
in fact find it so written in Eustathius and in/equal shares. This provoked the sons of Le- 
the Byzantine historians, as well as on me-|da: Lynceus was killed by Castor, and Idas, 


dals.] -Piin. 5, c. 27. jto revenge his brother’s death, immediately 
IctLisma, a town of Gaul, now ngou-|killed Castor, and in his turn perished by the 
desme, on the Charante, jane of Pollux. According toOvid and Pau- 


Ipa, a nymph of Crete who went into|sanias, the quarrel between the sons of Leda 
Phrygia, where she gave her name toa moun-jand those of Aphareus, arose from a more 
tain of that country. Virg. £n.8, v. 177.\tender cause: Idas and Lynceus, as they say, 
—A celebrated mountain, or more proper-| were going to celebrate their nuptials with 
ly a ridge of mountains in Troas, chiefly in the| Phoebe and Hilaira the two danghters of Leu- 
neighbourhood of Troy. {Damm derives the|cippus; but Castor and Pollux, who had been 
name from wy, fo\see, a derivation which has|invited to partake the common festivity, of- 
reference to the view which this mountain af-|fered violence to the brides, and carried them. 
fords of the circumjacent country. “| Thatjaway. Idas and Lynceus fell in the attempt 
which the ancient geographers called Ida,”}to recover their wives. Homer. Z1. 9— Ay. 
observes Mr. Hobhouse, “ isa chain of hills ex-|2%. fab. 14, 100, &c.— Ovid. Fast, 5, v. 700. 
tending north-north-east from Baba, or Lec-|—Afollod. 1 and 3— Paus, 4, c. 2, and 1.3, 
tum, and divided into several ridges, two sum-jc- 18. ; 
mits of which overlook the whole sloping} 1px, asmall river of Italy, now Jdice, near 
country towards ‘Tenedos.” Gargarus, which} Bononia, re ae 
is mentionedby Homer, seems to have been al Ipistavisus, a plain where Germanicus: 
height of Ida, the roots of which formed the|defeated Arminius. ~ [The name appears to- 

romontory of Lectum.] The abundance ofjhave some affinity to the German word qwiese, 
its waters became the source of many ‘rivers,|Signifying a meadow, _Mannert supposes the 
and particularly of the Simois, Scamander,|ficld of battle to have been on the east of the 
ZEsepus, Granicus, &c, It was on mount Ida| Weser, south of the city of Minden, Man- 
that the shepherd Paris adjudged the prize|zert. dnc. Geogr. vol. 3, p. 85.]—Zacit. iA. 2, 
of beauty to the goddess Venus. It was co-|c. ‘6. a an 
vered with green woods, and the elevation of| Ipmon, son of Apollo and Asteria, or, as + 
its top opened a fine extensive view of the|some say, of Cyrene, was the prophet of the 
Hellespont and the adjacent countries, from|Argonauts. He was killed in bunting a wild 
which reason the poets say that it was fre |boar in Bithynia, where his body received a 

uented by the gods during the Trojan war.|magnificent funeral. He had predicted the | 

trad. 13.— Mela, 1, c. 18.— Homer. Il. 14, v.|time and manner of his death, d4follod. 1, c. 
283,—Virg. En. 3, 5, &c.— Ovid. Fast, 4, v.|9— Orpheus, € Wake ie 
79.—Horat. 3, od. 11——A mountain of| -IpéminEUs, succeeded his father Deuca- 
Crete, the highest in the island, where it is|iion on the throne of Crefe, and accompanied 
reported that Jupiter was educated by the}the Greeks to the Trojan war, with a fleet of 
Corybatites, who, on that account, were call-|90 ships.. During this celebrated war, he 
ed Idei. Strab. 10," rendered himself famous by his valour, and 

Ip#a, the surname of Cybele, because she}slaughtered many of the enemy. At his re- 
was worshipped on mount Ida. Lucre?, 2,/turn he made a vow to Neptune, in a danger- _ 
v. 611. binge ous tempest, that if he escaped from the fur 

IDALIs, the country round mauntIda. Lu-jof the seas and storms he would offer to the 
can. 3, V, 204, ang~ zod whatever living creature first presented 
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itsélf to his eye on the Cretan shore. ThiS|ter, Petra, or Jactael. Idumea was famed 
was no other than his son, who came to con-|for its palm-trees. _ In general, however, the 
gratulate his father upon hissafe return. Ido-|country was hot, dry, mountainous, and in 
meneus performed his promise to the god, andjsome parts barren. It is now inhabited by 
the inhumanity and rashness of his sacrifice|some tribes of wild Arabs.] Lucan. 3, v. 
rendered him so odious in the eyes of his sub-}216.—Si/, 5, v. 600.—Virg. G. 3, v, 12. 
jects, that he left Crete, and migrated in} JenYsus, [a town of Arabia, near the Palus 
guest of a settlement. He cameto Italy, and/Sirbonis. It is recognized in the Khan Jones 
founded a city on the coast of Calabria, which|of T’hevenot and others.] Herodot. 3, c. 5. 
he called Salentum. He died in an extreme} JeRYcHo, {a city of Judea, in the tribe of 
old age, ‘after he had had the satisfaction of]Benjamin, about seven leagues to the north- 
seeing his new kingdom flourish, and his sub-jeast of Jerusalem, and two from the river 
jects happy. According to the Greek scho-|Jordan. Moses calls it the city of palm-trees, 
liast of Lycophron, v. 1217, Idomeneus, during} (Deut. xxiv. 3.) from the palms which grew 
his absence in the Trojan war, intrusted the/in the adjacent plain. Jericho was the first 
management of his kingdom to Leucos, to|city of Canaan taken by Joshua, who destroy- 
whom he promised his daughter Clisithere injed it. A new city was afterwards built by 
marriage at his return. Leucos at first go-| Hiel of Bethel, but it would seem that before 
verned with moderation; but he was per-|the time of Hiei, there was another Jericho 
suaded by Naupilus, king of Eubcea, to put to|/built near the site of the old.] Plin, 5, c. 14, 
death Meda, the wife of his master, with her} —Strad. ; 
daughter Clisithere, and to seize the king-| leaner, aname of Ireland. [vid. Hibernia.] 
dom. After these violent. measures, he} S¢rad. 1, 
strengthened himself on the throne of Crete;}_ JEROmMus and JERonYmus, a Greek of 
and Idomeneus, at his return, found it impos-|Cardia, who wrote an history of Alexander, 
sible to expel the usurper. Ovid. Met. 13, A native of Rhodes, disciple of Aristotle, 
v. 358.—Hygin. 92.—Homer. Il. 11, &c. Od.|of whose compositions some few historical 
19.— Paus. 5, c. 25.—Virg. ZEn. 3, v. 122./fragments remain.. Dionys. Hal. 1. 
——A Greek historian of Lampascus, inthe] J&RusaLEM, the capital of Judea. vid. 
age of Epicurus. He wrote an history of Sa-|Hierosolyma. 
mothrace, the life of Socrates, &c. [Ic1LeiLis, a town of Mauritania Cesar- 
IpOTHEA, a daughter of Preetus, king offiensis, west of the mouth of the river Ampsa- 
Argos. She was restored to her senses with|gas, and north of Cirta. It is now Joel) ’ 
her sisters, by Melampus. (vid. Preetides.)| IciL1um, [now Giglio, an island of Italy, 
Homer, Od. 11. near the coast of Etruria, off the promontory 
Ipup&pa, [a range of mountains in Spain,jof Argentarius, The thick woods of this 
commencing among the Cantabri, and extend-|island served as a place of refuge for a great 
‘ ing nearly in a south-eastern direction through|number of Romans, who fied from the sack 
Spain, until it terminates on the Mediterra-|of Rome by Attila.] Mela, 2, c. 7—Cés. 
nean Coast, near Saguntum, which lay at its} B. C. 1, «. 34. 
foot. Such, at least, isits extent according] IcNarius, [one of the apostolical fathers, 
to Strabo. Ptolemy, however, gives merely|and bishop of Antioch in Syria, towards the 
a part of it, from Cxsar Augusta or Saragos-|latter part of the first and the beginning of 
satoSaguntum.] — Sivad. 8. the second century of the Christianera. Ac- 
Ipvme and Ipvuméa, [a country of Asia,jcording to Eusebius and St. Jerome, he suc- 
on the confines of Palestine and Arabia, or|ceeded Euodius in the see of Antioch, having 
vather comprehending parts of each, having|been ordained, says the former, in the year 
Egypt on the west and Arabia Petrea on the]69, after the death of Peter and Paul at Rome, 
south and east. Its extent varied at differentjor as others say, by Peter himself; and hence 
periods of time. Esau or Edom, from whom|we may conclude that he was acquainted with 
it derived its name, and his descendants set-|several of the apostles. Indeed St. Chrysos- 
tled along the mountains of. Sein on the east|tom says that he conversed familiarly with 
and south of the Dead Sea, from whence they|them, and was perfectly acquainted with their 
spread themselves by degrees through the/doctrine.] He was torn to pieces in the am- 
western part of Arabia Petrea, and quite to|phitheatre at Rome, by lions, during a perse- 
the Mediterranean. In the time of Moses,|cution, A.D, 107, [in the reign of Trajan.] 
Joshua, and even of the Jewish kings, they|His writings were letters tothe Ephesians, 
were hemmed in by the Dead Sea on one}Romans, &c. and he supported the divinity of ” 
side, and the Sinus Elanitis on the other ; but|/Christ, and the propriety of the episcopal or- 
during the Jewish captivity they advanced|der. The best edition of his works is that of 
farther north into Judea, and spread them-|Oxon, in 8vo. 1708.. Lae 
selves as far as Hebron in the tribe of Judah,] IGuvium, a town of Umbria, on the via 
till at length, going over to the religion of the|/Flaminia, now Gavio. Cic. ad At.7, ep. 13. 
Jews, they became incerporated with them|—-Sw. 8, v. 460. 1s Wei ae 
as one nation. Srabo divides it into Eastern] Ixsa, more properly Ilva, an island of the 
and Southern Idumza, with reference to its|Tyrrhene sea, two miles from the continent), 
_ situation from Palestine. The capital of the|[between the extreme northern point of Cor-— 
former was Hozra, or ida and of the lat-{sica and the coast of Etruria; now Ala, It 
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was famed for its ores of iron.) Virg./in.jas the work of another author. Granville 

m0; V, 473. iy rae Penn, however, has shown very conclusively, 
ILERCAOGNES, a people of Spain, [east of the|that the poem is to be taken as a whole, and 

Edetani, on both sides of the Iberus, near its/that its primary and governing argument is 

mouth.] Liv. 22, c. 21. jthe sure and irresistible power of the divine 
ILERDA, [the capital city of the Iergetes|will over the most resolute and determined 

in Spain, situate on the Sicoris, or Segre, alwill of man, exemplified in the death and 
tributary of the Iberus. The situation of this/burial of Hector, by the instrumentality of 

lace near the foot of the Pyrenees, exposed} Achilles, as the immediate preliminary to the 
it incessantly to the horrors of war, from the|destruction of Troy.” vid, Penn’s Examina~ 
time that the Romans began to penetrate into|tion of the Primary Argument of the Tliad.] 

Spain. It was celebrated for the resistance|vid. Homerus. A surname of Minerva, 

it made against Cesar, under the lieutenants|from a temple which she had at Daulis m 

of Pompey, Afranius, and Patreius, who were,|Phocis. 

however, finally defeated. In the reign of} In1on, a town of Macedonia. Ziv. 31, ¢. 

Gallienus it was almost entirely destroyed by|27. vid. Hium. 

the barbarians who, migrating from Ger-| IL16nx, the eldest daughter of Priam, who 

many, ravaged the western parts of the em-|married Polymnestor, king of Thrace. Virg. 

pire. It is now Lerida in Catalonia.) Liv.|4£n. 1, v. 657. 

21, c; 23, 1. 22, ¢.. 21.—— Lucan; v. 13. ILissus, a small river of Attica, falling 
{[LERGETES, vid. Ilerda. into the sea near the Pireus. There was a 
Inia, or RuEa, a daughter of Numitor,|temple on its banks, sacred to the Muses., 

king of Alba, consecrated by her uncle Amu-| Stat. Thed. 4, v. 52. 

lius to the service of Vesta, which required} Iniruyta, a goddess, called also Juno Lu- 

perpetual chastity, that she might not become|cina. Some suppose her to be the same as 

a mother to dispossess him of hiscrown. He/Diana. She presided over the travails. of 

was, however, disappointed ; violence was of-|women; and in her temple, at Rome, it was 

fered to Ilia, and she brought forth Romulus|usual to carry a small piece of money as an 
and Remus, who drove the usurper from his offering. This custom was first established 
throne, and restored the crown to their grand-|by Servius Tullius, who, by enforcing it, was 
father Numitor, its lawful possessor. Ilia was/enabled to know the exact number of the Ro- 
buried alive by Amulius, for violating the laws|/man people. [This is not correct. “It was 
of Vesta; and because her tomb was near thelin the temple of Libitania.] 4orat. carm. 

Tiber, some suppose that she married thelsecul,— Ovid. Met. 9, v. 283. 

god of that river. oraz. 1, od. 2.—Virg.| inium or ILion, a citadel of Troy, built by 

4En. 1, y. 277.— Ovid. Fass. 2, v. 598.——A|Tlus, one of the Trojan kings, from whom it 

wife of Sylla. received its name. It is generally taken for 
ILIAci LupI, games instituted by Augus- Troy itself. (vid. Troja.) Liv. 35, c, 43, 1. 
tus, in commemoration of the victory he had/37, c. 9 and 37.—Virg. in. 1, &c.—Strab. 

ebtained over Antony and Cleopatra —'They]13,— Ovid. Met. 13, v. 505.—Horat. 3, od, 3. 

are supposed to be the same as the Zrojani|__Justin. 11, c. >, 1. S1,¢. 8 

dudiand the Actia ; and Virgilsaysthey were; ILLIcE, now Liche, a town of Spain, ota 

celebrated by JEineas, not only because they/of Leucentum, or /Alicant, on the Medi- 

were instituted atthe time when he wrote his/terranean coast.] Pin. 3, c. 3. 

poem, but because he wished to compliment] InyiturGis, IniruRGis, or ILIRGIA, a 

hugustus, by making the founder of Lavinium|cjty of Spain, near themodern Anjudar on the 

.Solemnize games On the very spot which wasjriver Batis, destroyed by Scipio, for having 

Many centuries after to be immortalized by/revoltedto the Carthaginians. Liv. 23, c. 49, 

the trophies of his patron. During these}]. 24, c. 41, 1. 26, c. 17. 

games were exhibited horse-races and gym-| ILL¥RicuM, ILLYRIs, and ILL¥Ria, a coun- 

nastic exercises. Virg. Ain. 3, v. 280. try bordering on the Adriatic sea, opposite 
ILIADEs, a surname given to Romulus, as|Ttaly, whose boundaries have been different at 

son of Ilia. Ovid——aA name given to the|different times [!t was wholly contained be- 

Trojan women. Vi irg. En. 1, v, 484. tween the rivers Naro or Narentes, and Drilo. 

MILYas, a celebrated poem composed by|Some authors, among whom are Pliny and * 

Homer, upon the Trojan war. It delineates|/Ptolemy, extend the limits of this country, so 

the wrath of Achilles, and all the calamities]as to include Liburnia and Dalmatia, D’An- 

which befel the Greeks, from the refusal of] yiJlc has assigned to IMlyricum, the whole coun- 
that hero to appear in the field of battle. !t/try between Istria and the small river Arsia, 
finishes with the burial of Hector, whomlas far asthe mouth of the Drilo, but. he ob- 

Achilles had [slan, to avenge] his friend|serves that the Illyric nations extend much 

Patroclus. It isdivided into24 books. {Mo-|farther. Illyricum answers now, in a great 

dern critics differ very much in opinion with|degree, to modern Albania. The Mlyrians 

regard to the proper termination of the Iliad.| were of Thracian origin.] It became a Ro- 

Wolf and Heyne, with others, think that there| man province, after Gentius its king had been 

is an excess of two books, and that the death|conquered by the praetor Anicius. Strad, 2 

of Hector is the true end of the poem. ‘[hel|and 7.—Paus. 4, ¢. 35.—Mela, 2, 6 2, %G— 


23d and 24th books, therefore, they consider! Aor, 1, 2, &c: ve 
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~ evident resemblance in the word Himmaleh., 
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WLwA,. Pood. barr ey 

ILGRo, now Oleron, a town of Gascony in 
france. as Ws nae 

ILus, the 4th king of Troy, was son of; 
Tros by Callirhoe. He married Eurydice 
the daughther of Adrastus, by whom he had 
‘Themis, who married Capys, and Laomedon 
the father of Priam: He built, or rather em- 
bellished, the city of Ilium, called also Troy, 
from his father ros. Jupiter gave him the 
Palladium, a celebrated statue of Minerva, 
and promised that as long as it remained in 
Troy, so long would the town remain im- 
pregnable.. When the temple of Minerva 
was in flames, Ilus rushed into the middlle 
of the fire to save the Palladium, for which 
action he was deprived of his sight by the 
goddess, though he recovered it some time 
after. Homer. H1.—Sirab. 13.—Apollod. 3, 
c. 12.— Ovid. Fast. 4, v. 33, 1. 6, 'V. 419. 

TLyRGlis, atown of Hispania Betica, now 
Tlora. Polys. 

Imus, {the nameof a large chain of moun- 
tains, which in apart of its course divided, ac- 
cording to the ancients, the vast region of 
Scythia into Scythia intra Imaum and Scythia 
extra Imaum. It is, infact, merely a continu- 
ation of the great ‘Tauric range. ‘That part 
of the Tauric chain over which Alexander 
crossed, and whence the Indus springs, was 
called. Paropamisus. 
Emodi montes, giving rise to the Ganges ; and 
still farther to the east the range of Imaus, ex- 
tending even to the eastern ocean. Imaus is 
generally thought to answer to the Ainuma- 
éeh mountains of 7hibet ; strictly speaking, 
however, this name belongs to the Emodi 
montes, and Imaus, in the early part of its 
course, is the modern Justag, or the chain 
which branches off to, the north-west from 
the centre. of the Himmuleh range. In one 
sense, however, the term Himmaleh may be 
considered as applying to both, namely, with 
reference to their snowy summits, the name 
signifying snowy in the Sanscrit language, and 
being a general appellation given by the Hin- 
doos to the mountains north of Hisdostan. 
‘This remark will serve to explain the origin 
of the term Imaus, which Pliny makes equi- 
valent to nivosts, and of which there is an 


As the chain of Imaus proceeds on to the 
east, it ceases to be characterised as’ snowy, 
and in separating the region of Scythia into 
its two divisions, answers to the modern 
range of d/tat. ‘The highest summit in the 
Himmaleh chain, or Montes Emodi, is Dwa- 
lagheri, cr the white mountain. It was 


Farther ‘on were the} . 
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Juno, who was worshippe the banks, ré- 
ceived the surname of Jmbrasia. Paus. 7, 
c. 4. 2 | 

ImBRivium, a place of Samnium. |” 

ImRROS, now #méro, an island of the AZ- 
gean sea, near Thrace, 32 miles from Samo- 
thrace,; witha small river and town of the 
same name. Imbros was governed for some 
time by its own laws, but afterwards subject-_ 
ed to the power of Persia, Athens, Macedo- 
nia, and the kings of Pergamus. It after- 
wards became a Roman province. The di- 
vinities particularly worshipped there were 
Ceres and Mercury. Zhucyd. 8.—Plin. 4, 
c. 12.— Homer. Il, 13.—Strab. 2.—Mela, 2, c. 
(.— Ovid. Trist. 10, v. 18, 

INACHI, a name given to the Greeks, par- 
ticularly the Argives, from king Inachus. — 

INACHIA, aname given to Peloponnesus, 
from the river Inachus. A festival in Crete 
in honour of Inachus; or, according to others, 
ot Ino’s misfortunes. 

IniXcuipa, the nameof the eight first suc- 
cessors of Inachus, on the throne of Argos. 

INACHIDEs, a patronymic of Epaphus, as 
grandson of Inachus, Ovid: Met. 1, v. 704. 
And of Perseus descended from Inachus. 
Id. A, fab. 14. eae 

InAcuis, a patronymic of Jo, as daughter of 
Inachus. Ovid. Fast. 1, v. 454. ‘ 
iInicHuS, a son of Oceanus and Tethys, 
father of Io, and also of Phoroneus and fEgia- , 
leus. He founded the kingdom of Argos, 
and was succeeded by Phoroneus, B.C 1807, 
and gaye his name to a river of Argos, of 
which he became the tutelar deity. He reign- 
ed 60 years. Virg. G. 3, v. 151.—Afpollod. 
2; ¢. 3.—Paus. 2, 15. 

INARIME, an island near Campania, with a 
mountain, under which Jupiter confined the 
giant Typheus. It is now called Jschia, and 
is remarkable for its fertility and population. 
There was formerly a voicano in the middle 
of the island. © Virg. En. 9.v. 716. ; 

InARvs, a town of Egypt, in whose neigh- 
bourhood the town of Naucratis was built by 
the Milesians. 

inciTATus, a horse of the emperor Cali- 
gula, vid. Caligula, 

Inp1a, [an extensive country of Asia, divid- 
ed by Ptoiemy and the ancient geographers 


linto India intra Gangem, and India extra 


Gangem, or India on this side, and India be- 
yond the Ganges. he first division answers 
to the modern Hindoostan, the latter to the 
Birman Empire, and the dominions of Pegu, 
Siam, Laos, Cambodia, Siampa, Cochin China, 


Tonguin, and Malacca. India took its name 


said on the first measurement to have been among the ancients from the Indus, which 
from 23,000 to 27,000 feet high; more recentlformed its western boundary. Herodotus is 


2000 teet.} #lin. 6, c. 1/.—Strad. 1, 
iImparus, a part of mount ‘Taurus in Ar- 
menia. 
AmBRASIDEs, a patronymic givento Glau- 
cus and Lades, as sons of Imbrasus. 
_ Zin. 12, v. 343. MAS 4 
IMBRASUS, or eagle river of Samos. 
if : 


_ statements, however, diminish the height near|the first Greek writer who makes mention of 


this country, but he derived his informat 

from the Persians, who at that time knew lit- 
tle of it themselves, and his account is conse- 
quently full of fabies and incorrect statements. 


Virg.\in a subsequent age, Darius invaded India} 


and seems to have penetrated beyond the In- 
Gus, as far as whatis now Little Thibet. Alex- 
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ander ventured, no farther than the Hyphar(ticularly, because she wasone of the descenti- 
sis. Seleucus Nicator penetrated even toPa-ants of her greatest enemy, Venus. Tisi- 
dimbothra, and in his reign and that of his|phone was sent, by order of the goddess, to 
‘successor, a friendly intercourse’ seems to!the house of Athamas; and she filled the whole 
_ have subsisted between the Greek and Indian| palace with such fury, that Athamas, taking 
princes. ‘The rise of the Parthian oe to bea lioness, and her children whelps, 
destroyed this, and cut offall communication.]/pursued her, and dashed her son Learchus 
The Romans knew little of the country, yet against a wall. Ino escaped from the fury of 
their power was so universally dreaded, that/her husband, and from a high rock she threw 
the indians paid homage by their ambassadors) herself into the sea, with Melicerta_ in her 
to the emperors Antoninus, Trajan, &c. Diod.jarms. The gods pitied her fate, and Neptune 
i.—Strad. 1, &c.— Mela, 3, c. 7—Plin. 5, C.\made her a sea deity, which was afterwards 
28.—Curt. 8, c. 10.—Justin, 1, c. 2, 1. 12, c. 7.;called Leucothoe. Melicerta became also a 
InvIGETEs, a name given to those deities|sea god, ;known by the name of Palemon. 
who were worshipped only in some particular| Homer. Od. 5.— Cic. Tusc. de Nat. D. 3, ¢. 
places, or who were become gods from men,|48.—Plut, Symp. 5.— Ovid. Met. 4, fab. 13, 
as Hercules, Bacchus, &c. Some derive the/&c.—Paus. 1, 2, &c.—Apollod. 2, c. 4— Hy- 
word from inde ct geniti, born at the samejyin. fab. 12, 14, and 15: 
place where they received their worship.| Inda, festivals in memory of Ino, celebrated 
Virg. G.1, v. 498.— Ovid, Met. 14, v. 608. |yearly with sports and sacrifices at’ Corinth. 
Inbus, [a celebrated river of India, rising/An anniversary sacrifice was also offered to 
in the chain of Paropamisus, and falling, atter/Ino at Megara, where she was first worship- 
a course of 1300 miles, into the Indian Ocean.!ped under the name of Leucothoe——Ano- 
it forms the western boundary of India, which|ther in Laconia, in honour of the same. It 
‘country was called after it. “Che name of this|was usual at the celebration to throw cakes of 
river is properly Sindé, in Sanscrit, Swzdhoo.\flour into a pond, which, if they sunk, were 
Under the name Sindus it was known even to/presages of prosperity ; but if they swam on 
the Romans, besides its more common ap-|the surface of,the waters, they were inauspi- 
pellation of Indus. In Lat. 28° 28’, the In |cious and very unlucky. i 
dus is joined by five rivers, the Hydaspes or} 1NOpus, a river of Delos, whichthe inhabit- 
Behat, the Acesines or Jenaub, the Hydra-|ants supposed to be the Nile, coming from 
otes or Ravei, the Hyphasis or Biah, and the|Eigypt underthe sea. /t was near its banks 
Xaradrus or Setledge. Vhese five rivers have|that Apollo and Diana were born. Péin. 2, 
given to the province which they water the|c, 103.—Fi/acc. 5, v. 105.—Strab, 6.— Pans. 
name of Pendjab, signifying in Persian the!2,c. 4. raat 
five rivers, and they come united in one} Instpres, the inhabitants of Insubria, a 
stream, called the Punjnud. The longest of\country near the Po, supposed to be of Gallic 
the five is the Setledge.’ Fhe mouths of the origin. They were conquered by the Romans. 
Indus, Ptolemy makes seven in number,|and their couatry became a province, where 
Mannert gives them as follows, commencing |the modern towns of Milan and Pavia were 
on t:e west: Sagapa now the river Pitty, |built.  Strab. 5.— Tacit. A.11, ¢. 23.—Plin. 
Sinthos now the Darraway, Aureum Ostium|3, c. 17.—Liv’. 5, c. 34.—Prol. 3,,c.1. 
now the Ritchel, Chariphus now the Jetty,| InrapHEeRNEs, one of thesseven Persian 
Sapara, Sabala, and Lonibare, of which three|noblemen who conspired against Smerdis, who 
last, he professes to know nothing with cer-|usurped the crown of Persia. He was‘so dis- 
tainty. Alexander stopped on the banks ofjappoiuted for not obtaining the crown, that 
the Hyphasis, his wearied and discouraged jhe fomented seditions against Darius who had 
troops refusing to proceed. Here he erected|been raised to the throne after the death of 
_ altars in memory of his progress, and des-|the usurper. When the king had ordered 
cending the Indus, returned to Babylon.]|him and all his family to be put to death, his 
Cic. NM. D. 2, c. 52.—Strab. 15.—Curt. 8, c.|wife, by frequently visiting the palace, excit- 
9.—Diod. 2.— Ovid. Fast, 3, v.720.—FPliin. 6,)ed the compassion of Darius, who pardoned 


¢. 20,——A river of Caria. Liv. 38, c. 14. |her, and permitted her to redeem from death 
Inrixum mare, [a name given to thelany one of her relations whom she pleased. 
Tuscan Sea, as being below Italy.] She obtained her brother; and when the 


Ino, a daughter of Cadmus and Harmonia, |king expressed his astonishment, because she 
who nursed Bacchus. She married Athamas, |preferred him to her. husband and: children, 
king of Thebes, after he had divorced Ne-|she replied that she could procure another 
phele, by whom he hadtwochildren, Phryxus|husband, and children likewise; but that she 
and Helle. Ino became mother of Melicerta|could never have another brother, as her 
and Learchus, and soon conceived animplaca-|father and mother were dead. Intaphernes 
ble hatred against the children of Nephele,|was put todéath, Herodot. 3. ' 
because they were to ascend the throne in| InTeMELIUM, a town atthe west of Ligu- 
preference to her own. Phryxus and Hellejria, on the sea-shore. Cic. Div. 8, c. 14. 

' were informed of Ino’s machinations, and they] InTERAMNA, an ancient city of Umbria, 
escaped to Colchis on a golden ram. [vid,|the birth-place of the historian Tacitus, and 
Phryxus.}] Juno, jealous of Ino’s prosperity, |of the emperor of the same eae Itis’ situ- 

_ resolved to disturb her peace; and more par-jate between two a ag of the Nar; (inter : 
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aimnes) whenceits name. Varro. L. L. 4, c.jfrom them by the Greeks. She is sometimes 
5.—Tacit. Hist. 2,c.64.——A colony on the|called Phoronis, from her brother Phoroneus. 
confines of Samnium, on the Liris. Ovid. Met. 1, v. 748,—Paus. 1, c. 25, 1, 3, ¢. 
INTERREX,a Supreme magistrate at Rome, | 18.—Moschus.—Apollod. 2, c. 1.—Virg. in. 
who was entrusted with the care of the go: |7, v. 789.—Hygin. fab. 145. eee 
vernment after the death of a kiag, till the} IosATEs and JopATEs, a king of Lycia, 
election of another. This office was exer-|father of Stenobea, tne wife of Preetus, king 
cised by the senators alone, and none con-jof Argos. He was succeeded onthe throne 
tinued in power longer than five days, or, ac-/by Bellerophon, to whom she had given one 
cording to Plutarch, only 12 hours. The/of his daughters, called Philonoe, in marriage. 
first interrex mentioned in Roman history,|—[vid. Belierophon.] Afolled. 2, c. 2.—Hy- 
was after the death of Romulus, whenthe Ro-| giz. fab, 57. ; 
mans quarreled with the Sabines concerning] JocastTa, a daughter of Mencceus, who 
the choice of a king. [An interrex was of-|married Laius, king of Thebes, by whom she 
ten chosen under the Republic, when from|had Gdipus. She afterwards married her 
contention between the Patricians and Ple-|son Gdipus, without knowing who he was, 
beians, or any other cause, the comitia forjand had by him Eteocles, Polynices, &c. 
electing magistrates could not be held in due|[vid. Laius, Gdipus.] When she discovered 
time or before the end of the year. He was/that she had married her own son, and had 
chosen by the Patricians out of their own/|been guilty of incest, she hanged herself in 
number, and his authority continued for 5)despair. She is called Hpicasta by some my- 
days, after which another was created to suc-/thologists Stat. Theb. 8, v. 42.—Senec. and 
ceed him, and so on in succession new inter- | Sofhocl. in Edif.—Apoliod. 3, c. 5.-— Hyg, 
reges were created every. 5 days, till consuls |fab. 66, &c.— Homer. Od. 11. 
were elected. Thecomitia were hardly ever] JTouata, a festival at Thebes, the same as 
held by the first interrex, sometimes by the|that called Heracleia. It was instituted in 
second, sometimes by the third, and some-|honour of Hercules, and his friend Iolas who 
times not even till the eleventh.] . Liv. 1, c.{assisted him in conquering the hydra, It con- 
17.— Dionys. 2, c. (5. tinued during several days, on the first of 
Inti castRuM. (vid. Castrum Inui.) It;which were offered solemn sacrifices. ‘The 
received its narne from Inuus, a divinity sup-|next day horse-races and athletic exercises 
posed to bethe same as the Faunus of the} were exhibited. The following day was set 
Latins, and worshipped in this city. apart for wrestling ; the victors were crown-- 
Io, daughter of Inachus, or, according ay with garlands of myrtle, generally used 
others, of Jasus or Pirenes, was priestess tojat funeral solemnities. They were sometimes 
Juno at Argos. Jupiter became enamoured|rewarded with tripods of brass. The place 
of her ; but Juno, jealous of his intrigues, dis- ; where the exercises were exhibited was call- 
covered the object of his affection, and sur-'ed Iolaion, where there were to be seen the 
prised him in the company of Io, though he|monument of Ampbhitryon, and the cenatoph 
had shrouded himself in all the obscurity of|of lolas, who was buried in Sardinia. These 
clouds and thick mists. Jupiter changed his}monuments were strewed with garlands and 
mistress into a beautiful heifer ; and the god-/flowers on the day of the festival. p 
dess, who well knew the fraud, obtainedfrom| l!6Las or IoLAus, a son of Iphiclus, king 
her husband the animal, whose beauty she hadjof Thessaly, who assisted Hercules in con- 
condescended to recommend. Junocommand-|quering the hydra, and burnt witha hot iron 
ed the hundred-eyed Argus to watch the/the place where the heads had been cut off, 
heifer; but Jupiter, anxious for the situation|to prevent the growth ef others, [vid. Hy- 
of Io, sent Mercury fto destroy Argus, andjdra.} He was restored to his youth and vi- 
to restore her to liberty, [vid. Argus.] Io,|gour by Hebe, at the request of his friend Her- 
freed from the vigilance of Argus, was now|Cules. Some time afterwards, Iolas assisted 
persecuted by Juno; who sent one of the/the Heraclide against Eurysthenes, and killed 
furies, or rather a malicious insect, to torment|the tyrant with his own hand, According to 
her. She wandered over the greatest part of|Plutarch, Iolas had a monument in Beeotia 
the earth, and crossed over the sea, till at last}and Phocis, where lovers used to go and bind 
she stopped on the banks of the Nile, stillex-|themselves by the most solemn oaths of fide- 
posed to the unceasing torments of Juno’s in-|lity, considering the place as sacred to love 
sect. Here she entreated Jupiter to restore|and triendship, According to Diodorus and 
her to her ancient form; and when the god|Pausanias, lolas died and was buried in Sar- 
had changed her from a heifer into a womanjdinia, where he had gone to make a settle- 
she brought forth Epaphus. Afterwards she}ment at the head of the sons of Hercules by 
married Telegonus king of Egypt, or Osiris,|the fifty daughters of Thespius. Ovid. Met. 
according to others, and she treated her sub-]9, V. 399.—.Afollod. 2, c. 4.—Paus. 10, OM | « 
jects with such mildness and humanity, that,|/———A son of Antipater, cup-bearer to Alex- 
after death, she received divine honours, andjander. P/uz,  ippeees 
was worshipped under the name of Isis. Ac-| loLcHos, [a town of Thessaly inthe dis- 
cording to Herodotus, Io wascarried away by|trict of Magnesia, at the head of the Pelasgi-\, 
Phoenician merchants, who wished to makejcus Sinus and north-east of Demetrias. It 
a reprisals for Pane, pene had been stolen!was situate about seven stadia from the sea, 


& 


FR, 10 ; 
and was the birth-place of Jason. | 
make the ship Argo to have set sail from 


The poets| 


1) 
gedies, when represented at Athens, met with 
universal applause, He is mentioned and 


Iolchos ; this, however, must either’be under-igreatly commended by Aristophanes and 


ste 


as referring in fact to Aphetz, or else|Athenzus, &c. then. 10, &e A native 


by Iolcos they mean the adjacent coast which,|of Ephesus, introduced in Plato’s dialogues 
according to Strabo, was likewise called byj\as reasoning with Socrates, 


that name. Strabo reckons this city in the, 


I6NEs, a name originally given to Athens 


number of those which were destroyed in or-jand Attica, [vid. Ion.] 


der to people the town of Demetrias.] It was 


Tonta, a country of Asia Minor, bounded 


founded by Cretheus, son of Zolus and Ena-!on the north by AZolia, on the west by the 


retta. Paus. 4, c.2.—Apollod. 1, ¢. 9.—Strad. 
8.— Mela, 2, c. 3.— Lucan. 3, v. 192. 

T6LE, a daughter of Eurytus, king of Gicha- 
lia. Her father promised her in marriage to 
Hercules, but he refused to perform his en- 
gagements, and lole was carried away by 
force. [vid. Leotbon It was to extinguish 
the love of Hercules for Iole, that Dejanira 
sent him the poisoned tunic, which caused his 
death. [vid. Hercules and Dejanira.] After 


f€gean and Icarian seas, on the south by Ca- 
ria, and on the east by Lydia and part of Ca- 
ria. [It extended from Phocza in the north 
to Miletus inthe south, while its greatest 
breadth scarcely exceeded 40 miles.] It was 
founded by colonies from Greece, and parti- 
\cularly Attica, by the Ionians, or subjects of 
\Ion. Ionia was divided into 12 small states, 
“decade formed a celebrated confederacy, often 
mentioned by the ancients. These twelve 


thedeathof Hercules, Iolemarried hisson Hyl |states were, Priene, Miletus, Colophon, Cla- 
lus, by Dejanira. c4follod. 2, c. 7.—Ovid. zomonz, Ephesus, Lebodos, Teos, Phocza, 
Met. 9, v. 279. \Erythrz, Smyrna, and the capitals of Samos, 
lon, [the son of Xuthus and Creusa daugh-jand Chios. ‘The inhabitants of Ionia built a 
ter of Erectheus, and the grandson of Hellen.|temple, which they called Pan Jonium, trom 
According tothe best accounts, Hellen the|the concourse of people that flocked there 
son of Deucalion reigned in Phthiotis inThes-jfrom every part of Ionia. [This was a place 
saly, in the district called from him Hellas. jof general meeting and was situate on mount 
His younger sons went to seek for settlements/Mycale, near Priene.] After they haden- 
elsewhere. Dorus fixed himselfnear Parnas-|joyed for some time their freedom and inde- 
sus ; Xuthus went to Attica and married the|pendence, they were made tributary to the 
daughter of Erectheus by whom he had two|power of Lydia by Crassus. The Athenians 
sons, Achzus and Ion. Achzus having com-jassisted them to shake off the slavery of the 
mitted an accidental homicide, passed into)Asiatic monarchs ; but they soon forgot their 
Laconia, and the inhabitants of that country|duty and relation to their mother country, 
were calledfrom him Achzi, until the re-;and jomed Xerxes when he invaded Greece. 
turn ofthe Heraclidz. Ion led an Attic co-|They were delivered from the Persian yoke 
lony into the Peloponnesus where they settled by Alexander, and restored to their orignal 
between Elis and Sicyonia. He was after-)independence,’ Vhey were reduced by the 
wards recalled to Attica, routed the Thra-| Romans under the dictator Sylla. [Sylla 
cians under Eumolpus, was invested with a,treated them, together with the other Asiatic 
share of the government, and gave his name|Cities, with great severity, on account of the 
to the Athenians. He did uot, however, suc-)murder of so many thousand Romans, whom 
ceed Erectheus, whose crown devolved uponjthey had inhumanly put to death in compli- 
Cecrops. The fonians from the Peloponnese|ance with the orders ot Mithridates. Ephe- 
returned to Attica in the reign of Melanthus,|sus was treated with the greatest mgour, 
being expelled, according to some, by the He-|Sylla having suffered his soldiers to live there 
rachdz, and after the death of Codrus, they|at discretion, and obliged the inhabitants to 
passed into Asia Minor. Nileus and'Andro-|pay every officer 50 drachme, and every 
clus, the younger sons of Codrus, were thejsoldier 16 denarii a day. The whole sum 
leaders of this emigration, being dissatisfied pro-| which the revolted cities of Asia paid Sylla, 
bably with the change of government at)was 20,000 talents, near’ 4 millions sterling. 
home. They took with them, besides the lo-; This was a most fatal blow, from which they 
nians from the Peloponnesus, many refugees,|never recovered.) Ionia has been always ce- 
and inhabitants of Attica, who complaiedjlebrated for the salubrity of the climate, the 
that Attica was two limited and barren to sup-|fruitfulness of the ground, and the genius of 
ort its increasing population. The new co-|its inhabitants.  Herodot. 1, c.6 and 28.— 
onists soon became so eminent for prosperity} Strad, 14.—A4ela, 1, c. 2, &c.—Paus. 7, c.1. 
and power as to claim exclusively for them- ——An ancient name given to Hellas, or 
selves the name of Ionians, and for their coun-| Achaia, because it was forsome time the resi- 
try that of Ionia, while the inhabitants of the|dence of the Jonians. 
parent state at home took the appellation of} lonium Mare, a part of the Mediterra- 
- Athenians. Blair fixes the date of the after|twee at the bottom oi the Adriatic, lying be- 


emigration at B. C. 1044, sixty years after/tween Sicily and Greece.. That part of the 

the return of the Heraclide, but others refer! gean sea which lies on the coasts of Ionia, 

it to the year B. C. 1055.] Afrollod. 1, c. 7.—lin Asia, is called the sea of Ionia, and not the 

Paus. 7, c. .—Strab. 7.—Herodot. 7, c. 94, 1.| Zonian sea. According to some authors, the 

8, C. 44.-eA tragic poet of Chios, whose tra-|Ionian sea receives its name from Io, who 
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swam across there, after she had been me-| 


tamorphosed into a heifer. » Strad. 7, &¢ — 
Dionys. Perieg. vn by A te 

lope and Joppa, [now Jaffa, a city of Pa- 
lestine, situate on the coast, north-west of Je- 
rusalem and south of Cesarea. According 
to tradition and fable, it was one of the most 
ancient cities in the world. Report says that 
it was built before the deluge; that here 
reigned Cepheus, the father of Andomeda ; 
and the rock to which his daughter was chain- 
ed, andfrom which she was delivered by Per- 
seus, was shown here, together with the ribs 
of the sea monster which would have devour- 
ed her. The history probably refers toa 


’ vessel of considerable bulk which ravaged the 
coast, and being driven on shore by a supe 
rior force, was here wrecked, and the coun- 
try delivered from the exactions of the Cor- 
_ Sailr or pirate who commanded it.} 

« JorpAneEs, [a famous river of Palestine, 


_-- which, according to some, had its source’ in 


the lake of Phiala, about 10 miles north of 
Czsarea of Samachon. This origin of the 
river was ascertained by Philip the tetrarch, 
who made the experiment of throwing some 
chaff or straw into the lake, which came out 
where the river emerges from the ground, 
after having run about 120 furlongs beneath 
the surface of the earth. Mannert deems this 
story fabulous, and makes the river rise in 
Mount Paneas. “The couse of the Jordan is 
mostly southward, bending a few degrees to 
the west. Czsarea Philippi stands near its 
source ; from thence it flows on to the small 
lake Samochon or Merom, where it receives 
the Jordanes Minor, after which it proceeds 
onwards till it falls into the sea of ‘Tiberias, 
er lake of Genesareth; emerging from this, 
it flows through the valley of Aulon, and at 
last discharges itself into.the Dead Sea. It 
constantly overflowed. its banks in ancient 
times, about the period of early harvest, and 
in this respect, differed from most other riv- 
ers, Which commonly swell during the winter. 
Hence it was thought to have a subterraneous 
communication with the Nile. Its rise was 


, 
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born in Jerusalem, who signalized his military 
abilities in supporting a siege of forty-seven . 
days against Vespasian and Titus, in a small 
town of Judza. When the city surrendered 
there were not found less than 40,000 Jews 
slain, and the number of captives amaunted to 
1,200. Josephus saved his life by flying intoa 
cave, where 40 of his countrymen. had also. 
taken refuge. He dissuaded them from com- 
mitting suicide, and, when they had all drawn 
lots to killone another, Josephus fortunately 
remained the last, and surrendered himself to 
Vespasian. He gained the conqueror’s esteem 
by foretelling that he would become one day 
the master of the Roman empire. Josephus 
Was present at the siége of Jerusalem by. Ti- 
tus, and received all the sacred books which 
it. contained from the congueror’s hands. He 
came to Rome with Titus, where he was ho- 
noured. with the name and privileges of a Ro- 
man citizen. ierehe made himself esteemed 
by the emperors Vespasian and ‘Titus, and 
dedicated his time tostudy. He wrote the 
history of the wars ofthe Jews, first in Syriac, 
and afterwards translated it into Greek. This 
composition so pleased ‘Titus, that he authen- 
ticated it by placing his signature upon it, and 
by preserving itin one of the public libraries. 
He finished another work, which he divided 
into twenty books, containing the history of 
the Jewish antiquities, in some places subver- 
sive of the authority and miracles mentioned 
in the Scriptures. He also wrote two books to » 
defend the Jews against Apion, their greatest 
enemy ; besides an account of his own life, &c. 
Josephus has been admired for his lively and 
animated style, the bold propriety of his ex- 
pressions, the exactness of his descriptions, 
and the persuasive eloquence of his orations, 
He has been called the Livy of the Greeks, 
Though, in some cases, inimical to the Chris- 
tians, yet he has. commended our Saviour so 
warmly, that St. Jerome calls him a Christian 
writer. © Josephus died A. D. 93, in the 56th 
year of hisage, The best editions of his works > 
are Hudson’s, 2 vols. fol. Oxon. 1720, Haver- 
camp’s, 2 vols. fol. Amst. 1726, [and that of 


probably owing tothe melting of the snows) Oberlinus, Lips. 1797, 4. vols. 8vo.] Sweton, 


at that time; and the early rains. 
longer rises, either because its rapic current 


It now nojin Vesp. &c, 


JoviAnus Flavius Claudius, a native of 


has deepened its channel, or its waters have|Pannonia, elected emperor of Rome by the 
been partly diverted'another way. ‘The ety-|soldiers after the death of Julian, He at first 
mology of its name has been variously as-jrefused to be invested with the imperial pur-_ 
signed. It is thought by some to come from|ple, because his subjects followed the religious _ 
the Hebrew jarden, a descent, from its rapid] principles of the late emperor; but they re-_ 


descent through that country. Others make 
it come from Jor, a spring, and Dan, a smail 
town near its source; and a third class deduce 


moved his groundless apprehensions, and, ~ 
when they assured him that they were warm 
for Christianity, he accepted the crown. He 


it from Jor and Dan, two rivulets. ‘lhe|made a disadvantageous treaty with the Per- 


Avabs call it Arden or Harden, the Persians 
Aerdun, and the Arabian geographer Edrisi, 
_ Zacchar, or swelling. ] 
| JORNANDES, an historian who wrote con- 
cerning the Goths, A. D..352. 


his mother, Piin. 4, c. 12, 


» Jos&puus Fiavius, a celebrated Jew, 
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sians, against whom Julian was marching wi ch 
a victorious army. Joviandiedseven months 


‘land twenty days after his ascension, and w 


found in his bed suffocated by the vapou of 


|charcoal, which had been lighted in his room, 
los, now /Vio, an islandin the Myrtoan sea,| A.D. 364. Some attribute his death to in- 
at the south of Naxos, celebrated, as some|temperance, and say that he was the son of a 
say, for the tomb of Homer, and the birth ofj baker. 


He burned a celebrated libra 
Antioch, Marcellin. Bete ET 
Ipuicivs, or IpHicLes, a son of Amphi- 


“tides 


Ip TP m4 
tryon and Alcmena, born at the same birthjdenly disappeared, and a gaat af uncamman 
with Hercules. As these two children werejsize and beauty was found in her place for 
together in the cradle, Juno, jealous of Her-|the sacrifice. This supernatural change 
cules, dent two large serpents to destroy him. janimated the Greeks, the wind suddenly be- 
At the sight of the serpents Iphicles alarmedjcame favourable, and the combined fleet set 
the house; but Hercules, though not a year/sail from Aulis. Iphigenia’s innocence had 
old, boldly seized them, one in each hand, and/raised the compassion of the goddess on whose 
squeezed them to death. Asollod. 2, c. 4.—)altar she was going tobe sacrificed, and she | 
Theocrit. A king of Phylace, in Phthiotis,|carried her to Taurica, where she. intrusted, 
son of Phylacus and Clymene. He had _ bulls/her with the care of her temple. In this sa- 
famous for their bigness, and the monsterjcred office Iphigenia was obliged, by the com- 
which kept them. Melampus, at the request/mand of Diana, to sacrifice all the strangers 
of his brother, [vid. Melampus] attempted to/which came inta that country. Many. had 
steal them away, but he was caught in thejalready been offered as victims on the bloody 
fact, and imprisoned. Iphiclus soon receivedjaltar, when Orestes and Pylades came to 

_some advantages from the prophetical know-/Taurica. Their mutual and onparalleled 
ledge of his prisoner, and not only restored/friendship, [vid. Pylades and Orestes] dis- 
him to liberty, but also presented him with|closed to Iphigenia that one of the strangers 
the oxen. Iphiclus, who was childless, learn-| whom she was going to sacrifice was her bro-_ 
ed from the soothsayer how to becomea father.|ther; and, upon this, she conspired with the 
He had married Automedusa, and afterwards|two friends to fly from the barbarous country, 
a daughter of Creon, king of Thebes. Hejand carry away the statute of the goddess, 
was father to Podarce and Protesilaus. Ho-|They successfully effected their enterprise, 
mer. Od. 11, Il. 13,—Apollod. 1, c, 9—Paus.|and murdered Thoas, who enforced the hu- 
4;¢. 36. man sacrifices. According to some authors, 

IpHICRATES,acelebrated general of Athens,|the Iphigenia‘ who was sacrificed at Aulis 
who, though son ofa shoemaker, rose from|was not a daughter. of Agamemnon, but a 
the lowest station to the highest offices in the/daughter of Helen by Theseus. Homer does 
state. He made war against the Thracians,|not speak of the sacrifice of Iphigenia, though 
obtained some victories over the Spartans,|very minute in the description of the Grecian 
and assisted the Persian king against Egypt.jforces,adventures, &c. he statute of Diana, 
He changed the dress andarms ofhis soldiers,|which Iphigenia brought away, was after- 
and rendered them morealert and expeditious} wards placed in the grove of Aricia in Italy. 
in using their weapons. He married a daugh- Paus, 2, €. 22, 1.3,.c. 16.~-Ovid. Met. 12, v, 
ter of Cotys, king of Thrace, by whom he had|31—Virg. En, 2, y.116.—ischyl—Ewi- 
ason called Mnéstheus, and died 380 B. C.| pid. 
When he was once reproached of the mean-|_ IpHINGg, one of the principal women of 
ness of his origin, he observed, that he would}Lemnos, who conspired to destroy all the 


be the first of his family, but that his detract- 
or would be the last ofhis own. C. Wer. 
Ifthic. 
IpHiGHNTA, a daughter of Agamemnon 
and Clytemnestra. ‘When the Greeks, going 
to the ‘frojan war, were detained by contrary; 
winds at Aulis, they were informed by one of 
the soothsayers, that, to appease the gods, 
_ they must sacrifice Iphigenia, Agamemnon’s 
daughter, to Diana. [vid. Agamemnon.]) 
The father, who had provoked the goddess; 
by killing her favourite stag, heard this with 
the greatest horror and indignation, and ra- 


males of the island after their return from a 
Thracian expedition. #/ace.2,v.163. 
Iruts, son of Alector, succeeded his father, 
on the throne of Argos. He advised Polyni> 
ces, who wished to engage Amphiaraus in 
the Theban war, to bribe his , wife. Eriphyle, 
by giving her the golden collar of Harmonia. 
This succeeded, and Eriphyle betrayed her 
husband. 4pol/od. 3.— Hacc. 1, 3.and 7—— 
A beautiful youth of Salamis, of ignoble birth. 
He became enamoured of Anaxarete, and the 
coldness and contempt he met with rendered 
him so desperate that he hunghimself. Anax- 


ther than to shed the blood of his daughter,|arete saw him carried to his grave without 


he commanded one of his heralds, as chief of 
the Grecian forces, to order all the assembly 
to depart each to hisrespective home. Ulys- 


ses and the other generals interfered, and; 


Agamemnon consented to immiolate his daugh- 
ter for the common cause of Greece. AsIphi- 


emotion, and was instantly changed intoa stone, 
Ovid. Met..14, v. 703. 

Ipuitvs, a son of Eurytus, king of Cicha- 
lia. When his father had promised his 
daughter fole to him who could overcome him 
or his sons in drawing the bow, Hercules ac- 


genia was tenderly loved by her mother, the/cepted the challenge and came off victorious. 

- Greeks sent for her on pretence of giving her|urytus refused his daughter to the conquer- 
inmarriage to Achilles. Clytemnestra gladly |or, observing that Hercules had killed one of 
permitted her departure, and Iphigenia came|his wives in a fary, and that Tole might per- 
to Aulis: here she saw the bloody prepara-|haps share the same fate. Some time after, 
tions for the sacrifice ; she implored the. for-|Autolycus stole away the oxen of Eurytus, 
giveness and protection of her father, butjand Hercules was suspected of the theft. 
tears and entreaties were unavailing. Calchas)Iphitus was sent in quest of the oxen, and, 
took the knife in his hand, and, as he wasjin his search, he met with Hercules, whose 
going to strike the ae Iphigenia sud-|goad favours he had gained by advising En- 
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rytus to give up Iole to the conqueror. Her-|farfrom Cyrene. When Battas,in obedience: 
cules assisted Iphitus in seeking the lost an-|to the oracle, was seeking a place for a set- 
imals ; but when he recollected the ingrati-|tlement, the Lybians, who were his guides, 
tude of Eurytus, he killed Iphitus by throw-|managed so as to lead him through it by 
ing him down from the walls of Tirynthus./night. Milton’ calls the name Trassa, for 

omer. Od. 21.—Apollod. 2, ¢.6.——A king of| which he has the authority of Pindar, Here 
Elis, son of Praxonides, in the age of Lycur- Hercules contended with Antzus.] The 
gus. He re-established the Olympic games Egyptians were once defeated here by the 
338 years after their institution by Hercules, inhabitants of Cyrene. Herodot. 4,c. 158, &e. 
or about 884 years before the Chiistian era.| Ir1s, a daughter of Thaumas and Electra, 
This epoch is famous in chronological history,}one of the Oceanides, messenger of the gods, 
as eyery thing previous to it scems involyedjand more particularly of Juno. Her office 
in fabulous obscurity. Pacerc. 1, c.8.—Puws.}was to cut the lock which seemed to detain 
5,0. 4, _ {the soul in the body of those that were expir- 
- Iesus, [a town of Phygia, situate in a plainjing. She is the same as the rainbow, and, 
to the south-east of Synnada.) celebrated|from that circumstance, she is represented 
for a battle which was fought there about 301}with wings with all the variegated and beau- 
year's before the Christian era, between Anti-|tiful colours of the rainbow, and appears sit- 

mus and his son, and Seleucus, Ptolemy,jting behind Juno, ready to execute her com- 
Be ecachus. and Cassander. ‘lhe formerjmands. She is likewise described as supply- 
led into the field an army of above 70,000 footjing the clouds with water to deluge the world, 
and 10,000 horse, with 75 elephants. ‘The|[The Greek term for the rainbow, igs, is sup- 
latter’s forces consisted of 64,000 infantry, be-|posed by some to be derived from egw, J sheak, 
sides 10,500 horse, 400 elephants, and 120)JZ ¢e//, as being an appearance in the heavens 
armed chariots, Antigonus and his son were|that is supposed to foretell, or rather to de- 
defeated. [Antigonus lost his life in the ac-|clare rain. The fable of Iris being the par- 
tion, Demetrins fled into Greece. ‘The con jticular messenger of Juno, may have relation 
querors divided their possessions between/to the circumstance of the latter goddess be- 
them.] Plnt.in Demetr. r ing the same as the air, according to some.] 

Ira, {a fortress of Messenia in the north to-| Hesiod: Theog. v. 266—Ovid. Met. 1, v. 271 
wards the confines of Elis, and near the riverjand:seg. 1. 4, v. 481, 1. 10, v. 585 —Virg. Ain. 
Cyparissus,}] which, Agamemnon promised to/4, v. 694. [A river of Pontus, rising on 
Achilles, if he would resume his arms to fight|the confines of Armenia Minor, and flowing * 
against the Trojans. | This‘ place is famousjinto the sea, south-east of Amisus. It re- 
in history as having supported a siege of ele-|ceives many tributaries, and near the end of 
ven years against the Lacedzmonians. Its]its course, passes through the district of Pha- 
capture, B. C. 671, put an end to the second|narea. The Turks call it the Kasa/mack, 
Messenian war. Hom. J/.9, v. 150 and 292.)and near its mouth, it is more usually styled 
—Strab. 7. Jekil-Ermak, or the Green river.] 

TREN £uS, 2 native of Greece, disciple of} Ikus, a beggar of Ithaca, who executed 
Polycarp, and bishop of Lyons, in France.|the commissions of Penelope’s suitors. When 
{The time of his birth, and the precise place|Ulysses returned home, disguised in a beggar’s 
of his nativity, cannot be satisfactorily ascer-|dress, Irus hindered him from entering the 
tained. Dodwell refers his birth to the reignigates, and even challenged him, Ulysses 
of Nerva, A. D. 97, and thinks that he didjbrought him to the ground with a blow, and 
not outlive the year 190. Grabe dates his/dragged him out of the house. From his po- 
birth about the year 108. Dupin says that hejverty originates the proverb Jro fiaupferior. 
was born a little before the year 140, and died| Homer. Od. 8, v. Land 35.—Ovid. Trist, 3,. 
amartyr, in 202.) He wrote on different/el.7, v. 42-——A mountain of India, 
subjects; but as what remains is in Latin,| Is, [a city about rn aes journey from 
some suppose he composed in that language,|Babylon, according to Herodotus, near which 
and not in Greek. Fragments of his works in/fiows a river of the same name, which emp- 
Greek are, however, preserved, which provejties into the Euphrates. With the current 
that his style was stmple, though clear andjof this river, adds the historian, particles of 
often animated. His opinions concerning the/bitumen descended towards Babylon, by 
soul are curious. He suffered martyrdom./means of which its walls were constructed, 
{From the silence of Tertullian, Eusebius,|There are some curious fountains, says Ren- 
and others, concerning the manner of his|nel, near Hit,atown on the Euphrates, about 
death, Cave, Basnage, and Dodwell, have in-}128 miles above Hillah, reckoning the dis- 
ferred that he did not die by martyrdom, but/tance along the banks of: the Euphrates. 
in the ordinary course of nature. With these,|‘This distance answers to 8 ordinar journies 
Lardner coincides.} The best edition of hisjof a caravan of 16 miles direct. ‘There can 


jp works is that of Grabe, Oxon. fol. 1702. . |be nodoubt that this Hit is the Is of Herodo- 


Trine, one of the seasons: among thejtus, which should have been written It.] 
Greeks, called by the moderns Horz., Her| IsApas, a Spartan, who, upon seeing the 
two sisters were Dia and Eunomia, all daugh-|Thebans entering the city, stripped himself, 
ters of Jupiter and Themis. 4follod. 1, ¢, 3.|naked, and with a spear and sword, | 

Inisus, fa ster Nema in Lybia, notithe enemy. ['fhe Ephori honoured him with 
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achaplet for his gallant achievement, but at] Geogr. vol. 6, part 2, p. 188.) Piin, 3.:¢. 
the aah time fed him 1000 drachmas for|97. Sr ot ere ] ce 
having dared to appear without his armour.}} Tsaurta, [a country of Asia Minor, narth 
FR bb, Pte of and adjacent to Pisidia. The inhabitants 

Isaus, an orator of Chalcis, in Eubcea, who] were a wild race, remarkable for the violence 
came to Athens, and became there the pupilland rapine which they exercised against their 
of Lysias, and soon after the masterof Demos-|neighbours. P. Servilius derived from his re- 
thenes. Some suppose that he reformed the|duction of this people the surname of Isauri- 
dissipation and imprudence of his early years|cus. A conformity in the aspect of the coun- 
by frugality and temperance. Demosthenes|try, which was roughand mountainous, caused 
imitated him in preference to Isocrates, be-|Cilicia Trachea, in a subsequent age, to have 
cause he studied force and energy of expres-|the name of Isauria extended to it, and it §s ° 
sion rather than floridness of style. Ten of|thus denominated inthe notices of the eastern 
his sixty-four orations areextant. [The bestjempire.] #or.3, c.6.—Strab.—Cic. 15, Kam. 
edition is contained in the Corpus Oratorum]2 ; 
Grecorum of Reiske, Lips. 1770, 12 vols:|  Jsauricus,a surname of P. Servilius, from 
8vo. Sir W. Jones has written a, valuable}yj. conquests over the Isaurians. Ovid. 1, 
translation of Iseus. It appeared in.1779.]| fizet. 594.—Cic. 5, Att. 2). ‘ 
Juv. 3, v.74.—Plut. de 10, Orat. Dem.—=| [scuENiIa, an annual festival at Olympia, 
Another Greek orator, who came to Rome A.|in honour of Ischenus, the grandson of Mer- 
D. 17. He is greatly recommended by cury and Hierea, who, in a time of famine, 
Pliny the younger, who observes, that he al-| devoted himself for his country, and was ho- 
ways spoke extempore, and wrote with|/noured with a monument near Olympia. 
elegance, unlaboured ease, and great Cor-]| JIscHomMACHUS, a noble athlete of Crotona, 
rectness. about the consulship of M, Valerius and P. 

IsApis, a river of Umbria. Lucan. 2, v.)Posthumius. 
406. [IsELASTICA, a name applied to the athle- 

Iskra, the Isere, a river of Gaul, where/ticgames among the Greeks, because the vic- 
Fabius routed the Allobroges. It rises at the/tors at them were conducted with great pom 
east of Savoy, and falls into the Rhone near|into their respective cities, through a breach ” 
Valence. Plin. 3, c. 4.—Lucan. 1, v. 399. made in the walls for that purpose, intimat- 
Another called the Oise, which falls into theling, says Plutarch, that a city which produced 
Seine below Paris, [The Celtic name of|such brave citizens, had little occasion for the 
Briva Isare, a place on this river, has been|defence of walls.. The name comes from 
translated into Pont- Oise.} . ..  Jetrerauvery, Co enter. | 

Isaura, (@, or orum,) the chief town of} Ista, certain festivals observed in honour of 
Isaura. {The capital of Isauria, near thel[sis, which continued nine days, It was usu- 
confines of Phrygia. Strabo and Stepanus|al to carry vessels full of wheat and barley, 
ByZantinus use the term as a_plural one; Am-las the goddess was supposed to be the first 
mianus Marcellinus, however, makes it of]who taught mankind the use of corn. These 
the first declension. It was a strong and rich| festivals were adopted by the Romans, among 
place, and its inhabitants appear to have ac-| whom they soon degenerated into licentious- 
quired their wealth in a great degree by|ness. They were abolished by a decree 
plundering the neigbouringregions. The city|of the senate, A. U.C..696. They were in- 
was attacked by the Macedonians under Per-jtraduced again, about 2000 years after, by 
diccas, the inhabitants having put to death the! Commodus. 
governor set over the province by Alexander.) . Isrpdrus, a native of Charax, in the age of 
After a brave resistance, the Isaurians de-|Ptolemy Lagus, who wrote. some historical — 
“stroyed themselves and their city by fire. The|treatises, besides a description of Parthia—— 
Conquerors are said to have obtained much}A disciple of Chrysostom, called Pelusiota, 
gold and silver, even from the ruins of the/from his living in Egypt. Of hisepistles 2012 
place. During the contentions between Alex-|remains, written in Greek, with conciseness 
ander’s successors, the neighbouring moun-jand eleganee. The best edition is that of 
taineers rebuilt the capital and commenced|Paris, fol. 1638——A Christian Greek 
plundering anew until they were reduced by| writer, who flourished in the 7th century, He 
Servilius, hence styled Isauricus, and the city|is surnamed /ispalensis. His works have 
again destroyed. A new Isaura. was after-|becn edited, fol. de Breul, Paris, 1602. 
wards built by Amyntas, king of Galatia, inj} Isis, a celebrated deity of the Egyptians, 
the viciniy of the oldcity. D’Anville locates|daughter of Saturn and Rhea, according to 
the old capital near a lake, about whose ex-|Diodorus of Sicily. [The namé, according to 
istence, however, the ancients are silent; the|some is synonymous with wa2s2, ancient, an 
modern name he makes Bei-Shehri.. . New|expression which in the Egyptian theology 
Isaura he places on another lake south-east|was applied to the moon on account of her 
of the former, andterms it Sidi-Shehri, Man-jeternalbirth. According to: others, and par- 
nert opposes this position of the last, and is{ticularly Lablonski, Isis, in the Egyptian lan- 
in favour of Serki-Serail, a small village,!guage, signified the cause of abundance ; and it 
east-north-east of Iconiam. Mannert. Anc.\was applied by the Egyptian priests to the 
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toon, because they supposed the moon to have}demned to be buried alive by Crewn, for giv- 
a direct influence on the atmosphere, thejing burial.to her brother Polynices against the» 
winds and the rains, and therefore they re-|tyrant’s positive orders, declared herself as 
garded it like the sun which they called Osi-|guilty as her sister, and insisted upon being 
ris, as one of the soutces of the inundation of|equally punished with her. This instance of 
the Nile.] Some suppose her to be the same] generosity was strongly opposed by Antigone, 
as Io, who was changed into a cow, and re-| who wished not to see her sister involved in 
stored to her human form in Egypt, wherelher calamities. Sofshoel. in Antig.—Apollod. 
she taught agriculture, and governed the peo- 3k Ce De ie (4 
ple with mildness and equity, for which réa-|_ Ism&nYas,a celebrated musician of The- 
sons she received divine honours after death.|bes. When he was taken prisoner by the 
According to some traditions mentioned by|Scythians, Atheas, the king of the country, 
Plutarch, Isis married her brother Osiris, and]observed, that he liked the music of Ismenias 
was pregnant by him even before she had left|less than the neighing of his horse. Plut. 
her mother’s womb. | These two ancient dei-|in Apoph- A Theban general, sent to Per- 
ties, as some authors observe, comprehended|sia with an embassy by his countrymen. As 
all‘nature and all the gods of the heathens,|none were admitted into the king’s presence 
Isis was the Venus of Cyprus, the Minerval without prostrating themselves at his feet, 
of Athens, the Cybele of the Phrygians, the|]smenias had recourse to artifice to avoid do- 
Ceres of Eleusis, the Proserpine of Sicily the|ing an action which would prove disgraceful 
Diana of Crete, the Bellona of the Romans,|to his country. When he was introduced he 
&c. Osiris and Isis reigned conjointly in|dropped his ring, and the motion he made to 
Egypt ; but the rebellion of Typhon, thelrecover it from the ground was mistaken for 
brother of Osiris, proved fatal to this. sove-|the most submissive homage, and Ismenias 
reign. (vid. Osiris and ‘Typhen.} The ox|had a satisfactory audience of the monarch. 
and cow were symbols of Osiris and Isis, be-|-——A river of Beeotia, falling imto the Euri- 
cause these deities, while on earth, had dili-|pus, where Apollo had a temple, from which 
gently applied themselves in cultivating the}he was called Ismenius. A youth was yearly 
earth. [vid. Apis.] As Isis was supposed|chosen by the Beeotians to be the priest of the 
to be the moon and Qsiris the sun, she was|god, an office to which Hercules was once 
represented as holding a globe in her hand,|appointed. _Pazs. 9, c. 10.— Ovid. Met. 2. 
with a vessel full of earsofcorn. The Egyp-|Szrab.9. — 
tians believed that the yearly and regularin-} IsmENIDES, an epithet applied to the The- 
undations of the Nile proceeded from the|ban women, as being near the ismenus, ariver 
abundant tears which Isis shed for the loss ofjof Beeotia. Ovid, Met. 4, v. 51. 
Osiris, whom Typhon had basely murdered.| IsmENiUS, asurname of Apollo, at Thebes, 
The word Jsis, according to some, signifies| where he hada temple on the borders of the 
ancient, and, on that account, the inscriptions| Ismenus. nt 
on the statues of the goddess were often in| Isarinus, a son of Apollo and Melia, one of 
these words : J azn allthathas been, that shall|\the Nereides, who gave his name to the La- 
be, and none among mortals has hitherto taken\don, a river of Bceotia, near Thebes, falling 
off my veil. The worship of Isis was univer-|into the Asopus, and thence into the Kuripus. 
sal in Egypt ; the priests were obliged to ob-| Paus. 9, c. 10. : 
serve perpetual chastity, their head was close-| IsécrATES, a celebrated orator, son of 
; ee Shae and they always walked barefooted,| Theodorus, a rich musical instrument maker 
and clothed themselves in linen garments.}at Athens. He was taught in the schools of 
They never eat onions, they abstained from|Gorgias and Prodicus, but his oratorical abi- 
galt with their neat, and were borbidden tojlities were never displayed in public, and 
eat the flesh of sheep and of hogs. During|Isocrates was prevented by an unconquerable 
the night they were employed in continuall|timidity from speaking in the popular assem- 
devotion near the statue of the goddess. Cleo-|blies. "He opened a school of eloquence at 
patra, the beautiful queen of Egypt, was}Athens, where he distinguished himself by the 
wont to dress herself like this goddess, and|number, character, aad fame of his pupils, 
affected tobe called a second Isis. Cie. de|and by the immense riches which he amassed. 
Div. 1.—Plut. de Isid. &&' Osirid— Diod. 1.—| He was intimate with Philip of Macedon, and 
Dionys. Hat. 1,~Herodot, 2, c. 59,—-Lucan.|regularly corresponded with him : and to his 
1, v. 831. ; familiarity with that monarch the Athenians 
IsmARus, (IsmkRA, filur.) [a mountain of| were indebted for some of the few peaceful 
Thrace near, the mouth of the Hebrus, cover-|years which they passed. ‘The aspiring am- 
_ed with vineyards. ‘This part of Thrace was|bition of Philip, however, displeased Isocrates, 
famous for good wines, Ulysses in the Odys-|and the defeat of the Athenians at Cheronza 
sey is nade tospeak in commendation of some|hadsuch an effect upon his spirits, that he did 
_wine given him by Maron, the priest of Apol-|not survive the disgrace of his country, but 
lo at Ismarus.] The word Zsmarius is in-|died, after he had been four days without tak- 
discriminately used for Thracian. Homer.|ing any aliment, in the 99th year of his age, 
Od. 9.—Virg. G. 2, v.37. Ain. 10, v. 351.{about 333 years before Christ. Isocrates 
_ IsmBNE, a daughter of Cdipus and Jocasta,}always been much admired for the sweet 
who, when her sister si had been con-jand graceful simplicity of his style, for the 
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tsarmony of his expressions, and the dignity of| Melicerta, according to some traditions, when _ 
his language, The remains of hisorations ex-|cast upon the sea-shore, received an honoura= 
tant inspire the world with the highest vene-|ble burial, in memory of which the Isthmian 
ration for his abilities, as moralist, an orator,|games were instituted, B. C. 1326. They 
and, above all, as a man. His merit, how-{were interrupted after they had been cele- 
ever, is lessened by those who accuse him of|brated with great regularity during some 
pean from the works of Thucydides,|years, and Theseus at last re-instituted them. 
ysias, and others, seen particularly in his}in honour of Neptune, whom he publicly 
panegyric. He was sostudiousof correcthess|called his father. These games were observ- 
that his lines are sometimes poetry, Theled every third, or rather fifth, year, and held 
severe conduct of the Athenians against So.|so sacred and inviolable, that even a public. 
crates highly displeased him, and, in spite of|calamity, could not prevent the celebration. 
all the undeserved unpopularity of that great]When Corinth was destroyed by Mummius, 
philosopher, he put on mourning ‘the day of|the Roman general, they were observed with 
his death. About 31 of his orations are ex-|the usual solemnity, and the Sicyoniaus were 
tant. Isocrates was honouredafter death with|intrusted with the superintendance, which had 
a brazen statue by Timothcus, one of his pu- |been before one of the privileges of the ruin- 
pils, and Aphareus, his adopted son. heljed Corinthians. Combats of every kind were 
est editions of Isocrates are that of Battie, 2/exhibited, and the victors were rewarded 
vols. 8vo. Cantab, 1729, that of Augur, 3 vols.|with garlands of pine leaves. Some time af- 
8vo. Paris, 1782, [and that of Lange, Hal.}ter the custom was changed, and the victor 
1803.] Plut. de 10 Orat. &c.—Cic, Orat.|received a crown of dry and withered parsley. 
20, de Inv. 2, c. 126, in Brut. c.15.de Orat.|\The years were reckoned by the celebration 
2, c. 6.— Quintil. 2, &c—Paterc. 1,¢.16. |of the Isthmian games, as among the Ro- 
{IsseDONEs, the principal nation in Serica,|mans from the consular government. Paws. 
whose metropolis was Sera, now Kamt-cheon,| 1, c. 44, 1. 2, ¢. 1 and 2.—Plin, 4, c. 5.—-Piut. 
in the Chinese province of Shefi- Si, without|in TZhes. ; 
thegreat wall. Thiscity has beenerroneous-} IstHmus, a small neck of land which joins 
ly confounded with Pekin the capital of China,}one country td another, and prevents the sea 
which is 300 leagues distant ; they had also|from making them separate, such as that of 
two towns both called Issedon, butdistinguish-|Corinth, called often the Isthmus by way of 
ed by the epithets of Serica and Scythica.] eminence, which joins Peloponnesus to Greece. 
Issus, now Jisse, a town of Cilicia, on the|{The Isthmus of Corinth is now called Hea- 
confines of Syria, famous for a battle fought|qmili, from its being 6 modern Greek (nearly 
there between Alexander the Great and the|5 British) miles in breadth. vid. Corinth. j 
Persians under Darius their king, in October,| Strad. 1—Me/a, 2, c. 2.—Plin. 4, c. 4. 
B.C. 333, in consequence of which it was call-|_ Ist1moTIs, a country of Greece, near Ossa. 
ed JVicopfolis. In this battle the Persians|vid. Histizotis. ee 
lost, in the field of battle, 100,000 foot and| Istria, [a peninsula lying to the west of 
10,000 horse, and the’ Macedonians only 300|Liburnia, and bounded on the south and west 
foot and 150 horse, according to Diodorus|by the Adriatic. It was anciently a part of 
Siculus. The Persian army, according .to|lilyricum, but being conquered by the Ro- 
Justin, consisted of 01,000 foot and 100,000|mans, between the first and second Punic 
horse, and 61,000 of the former and 10,000-of| wars, was annexed to Italy. It still retains its 
the latter, were left dead on the spot, andjancient name.] Strad. 1—Mela, 2, c. 3.— 
40,000 were taken prisoners. The loss of the| Liv. 10, &c.—Plin. 3, c. 19.—Justin. 9, c. 2. 
Macedonians, as he further adds, wasno more]. IstRoPG.Is, [a city of Thrace, situate on 


-than 130 foot and 150 horse. According to|the coast of the Euxine below the mouth of 


Curtius the Persian slain amounted to 100,000)the Ister, where a lagune, or salt lake called 
foot and 10,000 horse; and those of Alexander|Halmyris, formed by an arm of the Danube, 


to 32 foot, and 150 horse killed, and 504jhas its issue into the sea. It appears to be 


wounded. This spot is likewise famous for|succeeded at the present day by a place call- 
the defeat of Niger by Severus, A. D. 194.\ed Kara- Kerman, or the black fortress. Is- 
Plut.in Alex.—Justin. 11, c. 9—Curt. 3, |tropolis is said to have been founded by a Mi- 
% —Arrian —Diod. 17. —Cic. 5, Att.20. Fam.\\esian colony.], Plia. 4, c. 11.. eS 
2, €p. 10. a. Irx i, [a celebrated country of Europe, — 
IstER and Isrrus, an historian. disciple to|bounded on the north by the Alps, on the 
Callimachus. Diog: A large river of Eu-|south by the Ionian sea, on the north-east by 
rope, falling into the Euxine sea, called also|the Adriatic or Mare Superum, and on the 
Danubius. [vid. Danubius.|——A son of|south-west by the Mare Tyrrhenuw, or Infe- 
fEgyptus. dpollod. rum. It was called Hesperia by the Greeks, 
IsTHMIA, sacred games among the Greeks, |from its western situation in relation to 
which received their name from the isthmus|Greece. It was called also Ausonia, from 
of Corinth, where they were observed, They the Ausones, a people found in Latium ; G2no- 
were celebrated in commemoration of Me-|tria, from GZnotrus, the son of Lycaon, who 
licerta, who was changed into a sea deity,|settled in Lucania; Saturnia, from Saturn, 
when his mother Ino had thrown herself into|from having been the fabled residence of, that 
the sea with him in herarms. The body of!god, after his ae from heaven. ‘The 
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pame Italia, some derive from Jtalus, whojtian geographers,” observes Mr. Gell, “ have 
reigned in that country; others deduce it|in a great degree contributed to raise doubts 
from craacs, an ox, from the great abundance|concerning the identity of the modern with 
of those animals in this'dand, and others,|the ancient Ithaca, by giving in their charts 
again, make the name to have belonged origi-|the name of Val di Compare to this island, 
nally toa small canton in Calabria, and to That name, however, is totally unknown in 
have become gradually common to the whole/the country, where the isle is invariably call- 
‘community. Italy may be divided into threejed Jthaca by the upper ranks, and Zheaki by 
parts, the northern, or Gallia Cisalpina, the|the vulgar. It has been asserted in the north 
middle, or Italia Propria, and the southern,/of Europe that Ithaca is too. inconsiderable 
or Magna Gracia. Its principal states wereja rock to have produced any contingent of 
Gallia Cisalpina, Etruria, Umbria, Picenum,|ships which could entitle its king to so much. 
Latium, Campania, Samnium, and Hirpini,/consideration among the neighbouring. isles 5 
Apulia, Calabria, Lucania, and Brattiorum|yet the unrivalled excellence of its port has 
Ager.] It has been compared, with some si-|in modern times created a fleet of 50 vessels 
militude, toa man’s leg. The boundaries of|of all denominations which trade to every 
Italy appeared to have been formed by nature pat of the Mediterranean, and from which. 
itself, which seems to have been particularly |four might be selected capable of transporting 
careful in supplying this country with what-|the whole army of Ulysses to the shores of 
ever may Contribute not only to the support,|Asia.” ‘The same writer makes the poptla- 
but also to the pleasures and luxuries of life.|tion of the island 8000. It is said to contain 
It has been called the garden of Europe ; and|sixty-six square miles. Gedl’s Geography 
the panegyrics which Pliny bestows upon itland Antiquities of Ithaca, p. 30.j It had acity of 
seem not in any manner exaggerated. The|the same name, and was famous for being part 
ancient inhabitants called themselves Aborigi-jof the kingdom of Ulysses. It is very rocky and ~ 
nes, offspring of the soil, and the country was/mountainous, and measures about 25 miles 
soon after peopled by colonies from Greece,|in circumference. Homer. Il. 2, v. 139.— 
{and the northern parts of Europe.] The|Od. 1, v. 186, 1. 4, v. 601, 1. 9, v» 20.— 
Pelasgi made settlements there, and the|Strad. 1 and 8, Mela, 2, c. 7. ' 
whole country was divided into as many} ITHAcEsr4, three islands opposite Vibo, an 
different governments as there were towns,|the coast of the Brutii—Baie was called 
till the rapid increase of the Roman pow-|also Ichacesia, because built by Bajus the 
er, [vid. Roma] changed the face of Italy,|pilot of Ulysses. Sil. 8, v. 540, 1 12; ve 
and united all the states in support of one}113. Le 
common cause. Italy nas been the mother of| ITHOME, a town of Messenia, which surren- 
arts as well as of arms, and the immortal/dered, after ten years’ siege, to Lacedemon, 
monuments which remain of the eloquence|724 years before the Christian era. Jupiter 
and poetical abilities of its inhabitants are|was called J¢thomates, from a temple which 
universally known. Prol. 3, c. 1.—Dionys.\hehad there, where games were also celebrat- 
Heal.— Diod. 4,—Justin. 4, &.—C. Nef. injed, and the conqueror rewarded with an 
Dion. Alcib. &c.—-Liv. 1, c. 2, &c.— Varro dejoaken crown. aus, 4, c. 32.—Stat. Theb. 4, 
R. RK. 2, c. Land $.—Virg. 4n.1, &c.—Po-|v.17 —Strab. 8. : 
lyb. 2.—Flor. 2.— Elian.. V. H.1, c. 16—) IrHomata, a festival in which musicians 

ucan. 2,V.397, &c.—Plin. 3, 6.5 bnd 8. contended, observed at Ithome, in honour of 
Iravica, a town of Italy, called also Cor-|Jupiter, who had been nursed by the nympks 
finium.——[A city of Spam, north of Hispa-|Ithome and Neda, the former of whom gave 
lis, and situate’on the: western side of the ri-|hername toa city, and the latterto a river. 
ver Batis, It was founded by Publius Scipio} Irius Portus, [a harbour of Gaul, whence ~ 
in the second Punic war, who placed herethe/Casar set sail for Britain. Casar describes 
old soldiers whom age incapacitated from thelit no farther than by saying that from it there 
performance of military service. It was thejis the most convenient passage to Britain, the 
birth-place of theemperor Trajan, and is sup-!distance being about 30 miles. Calais, Bou- 
posed to correspond with Sevilla da Vi-ja,\logne, and Etaples, have each their respective 
about a‘league distant from the city of Sevile.]|advocates for the honour of coinciding with 
Gell, 16, c. 13.—Apfifrian. Hisp. the Itius Portus of antiquity, Lhe weight. 
Iraicus,a poet. vid. Silius. of authority, however, is in favour of Witsand, 
IrALus, an Arcadian prince; who came tolor Vissan. Casar landed at Portus Lemanis, 
Italy, where he established a kingdom, called|or Lymue, a little below Dover. Fora long 
after him. Itis supposed that he received|time here was the principal crossing place. In 
divine honours after death, as Eneas calls up-ja later age, however, the preference was give 
on him among the deities to whom ‘he paid his|to Gessoriacum, or Boulogne, im Gaul, and 
adoration when he entered Italy. Virg. AEn.|Rutupiz, or Richbourgoh, in Britain.] Ces. G. 
7, v. 178. —~ A prince whose daughter Roma,|4, c. 21, 1, 1, ¢. 2 and 5. react? 
peo wife Leucaria, is said to have married] Inuna, [®stuarium, now Solway Firth, in 
neas or Ascanius. Plut, in Rom. Scotland.| beet rt 
Iror A, [a province of Syria, or Arabia, 


IrwAca, a celebrated island in the Tonian| 
sea, [north-east of Cephallenia, “ The Vene-|beyond Jordan, east of, Batanaa, and south of 
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Trachonitis,] whose inhabitants were very] Jucurrna, the illegitimate son of Masta-_ 
skilful in drawing the bow. Lucan. 7, v. 230jnabal, the brother of Micipsa. Micipsa and 


and 514.—Virg. G. 2, v. 448.—Strab. 17, Mastanabal were the sons of Masinissa, king of 


_ Irys, a son of Tereus king of Thrace, by|Numidia. Micipsa, whohad inherited his fa= 
Procne, daughter of Pandion, king of Athens.|ther’s kingdom, educated his nephew with his 
He was killed by his mother when he was/two sons Adherbal and Hiempsal ; but, as he 
about six years old, and served up as meat be-|was ‘of an aspiring disposition, he sent him 
fore his father. He was changed intoa phea-|with a body of troops to the assistance of 
sant, his mother into a swallow, and his father|Scipio, who was besieging Numantia, hoping 
into an owl. vid. Philomela. Ovid. Je‘. 6,|to lose a youth whose ambition seemed to 
v. 620.— Amor. 2, el. 14, v. 29.—Horat; 4, od.|threaten the tranquillity of his children. His 
12. hopes were frustrated ; Jugurtha showed 
Jusa, a king of Numidia and Maurita-|himself brave and active, and endeared him- 
nia, who succeeded his father Hiempsal, and|self to the Roman genera]. Micipsa appoint- 
favoured the cause of Pompey against J.jed him successor to his kingdom with ‘his 
Czsar. He defeated Curio, whom Czsar|two sons, but the kindness of the father prov- 
had sent to Africa, and after the battle ofjed fatal tothe children. Jugurtha destroyed 
Pharsalia he joined his forces to those of]Hiempsal,and stripped Adherbal of his pos- 
Scipio. He was conquered in a battle at|sessions, and obliged him to fly to Rome for 
Thapsus, and totally abandoned by his sub-|safety. The Romans listened to the well- 
jects. He killed himself with Petreius, who/grounded complaints of Adherbal, but Jugur- 
had shared his good fortune and his adver-|tha’s gold prevailed among the senators, and 
sity. His kingdom became a Roman pro-|the suppliant monarch, forsaken in his dis- 
vince, of which Sallust was the first governor.|tress, perished by the, snares of his enemy. 
Plut.in Pomp. Ces.—Flor. 4, c. 12,—}Cecilius Metellus was at last sent against Ju- 
Suet. in Ces.c. 35.—Dion, 41.—Mela, 1, ¢.|gurtha, after other commanders had failed, 
6.—Lucan. 3, &e—Cesar de Bell. Civ. 2.—jand his. firmness and success soon reduc- 
Paterc. 2, ¢. 54,——The second of that namejed the crafty. Numidian, and obliged him 
was the son of Juba the First. He was ledjto fly among his savage neighbours for support. 
among the captives to Rome, to adorn the/Marius and Sylla succeeded Metellus, and 
triumph of Czsar. His captivity was the/fought with equal success. Ju gurtha.was at 
source of the greatest honours, and his appli-|last betrayed by his father-in-law Bocchus, 
cation to study procured him more glory than/from whom he claimed assistance, and he was 
he could have obtained from the inheritancejdelivered into the hands of Sylla, after carry- 
of a kingdom. THe gained the heart of the|ing on a war of five years. He was exposed to 
Romans by the courteousness of his man-|the view of the Roman people, anddragged in 
ners, and Augustus rewarded his fidelity by|chains to adorn the triumph of Marius. He 
giving him in marriage Cleopatra, the daugh-|was afterwards put ina prison, where he died 
ter of Antony, and conferring upon him thejsix days after of hunger, B. C. 106. The 
title of king, and making him master of all|name and the wars of Jugurtha have been im- 
the territories which his father once possessed. |mortalized by the pen of Sallust.  Sad/us¢. in 
His popuiarity wes so great, that the Mauri |Juge.—Plut. in Mar, & Syll. 
tanians rewarded his benevolence by making} JuLIa LEX, frrima de provinciis, by J.Ca- 
him one of their gods. The Athenians rais |sar, A. U. C, 69). It confirmed the freedom 
ed him a statue, and the Ethiopians worship-|of all Greece; it ordained that. the Roman 
es him asa deity. Juba wrote an history ofjmagistrates should act there as judges, and 
ome in Greek, whichis often quoted andjthat the towns and villages through which the 
commended by the ancients, but of which only|Roman magistrates and ambassadors passed, 
afew fragments remain. He also wrote on|should maintain them during their stay ; that 
the history of Arabia, and the antiquities of|the governors, at the expiration of their office, 
Assyria, chiefly collected from Berosus. Besides|should leave a scheme of their accounts,in two 
these, he composed some treatises on thejcities of their province, and deliver a copy of 
Drama, Roman antiquities, the nature of ani-|it at the public treasury; that the provincial 
tals, painting, grammar, &c. now lost. Stra) |governors should not accept of a golden crown 
17.—Suet. in Cal. 26—Plin. 5, c. 25 and 32.|unless they were honoured with a triumph by 
—Dion, 51, &c. the senate; that no supreme commander | 
Jup#A, [a province of Palestine, forming|should go out of his province, enter any domi- 
the southern division, It did not assume the|nions, lead an army, or.engage ina war, with- 
name of Judza, until after the return of tac|out the previous approbation and command of 
Jews from the Babylonian captivity; though|the Roman ‘senate and people———-Another, 
it had been denominated, long before, the king-|de sumftibus, in the age of Augustus. It li- 
dom of Juda, in opposition to that of Israel.Jmited the expense of provisions on the dies 
After the return, the tribe of Judah settled|/refesti, or days appointed for the transaction 


~ first at Jerusalem, but ‘afterwards gradually{of business, to 200 sesterces ; on common ca- 


spreading over the whole country, gave it the|lendar festivals to 300 ; and on all extraordi- 


name of J reo) Plut.de Osir.—Strab, .16.\nary. occasions, such as marriages, births, &c, 


ar. 595, 
tn 


to 1000. [By asubsequent edict of Augustus 
‘or Tiberius, the allowance for an eatertain- 
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ment was raised from 300 to 2000. sesterces, loved by her father, who gave her in marriage’ 


——Another, de provinciis, by J. Czsar. Dic-|to Marcellus ; after whose death she was giv>. 
tatorl ce pa ae that no pretorian province| en to Agrippa, by whom she had fivechildren, _ 


should be held more than one year, and a con-|She became a second time a widow, and was 


sular province more than two years. [Cice- married to Tiberius. Her lasciviousn 
ro praises this law, It was abrogated, how- 
ever, by Antony.|——Another, called also 
Campanu agraria, by the same, A. U.C. 691, 
[for distributing the lands of Campania and 
Stella, to 20,000 poor citizens, who had each 
three children or more. ]}——Another, de civi- 
tate, by L.J. Czsar, A. U. C. 664, — : 
warded with the name and privileges of citi- 
gens of Rome all such as, during the civil 
wars, had remained the constant friends of 
republican liberty. When that civil war 
was at an end, all the Italians were admitted 
as free denizens, and composed eight new 
tribes ———Another, de judicibus, by J. Cesar. 
It confirmed the Pompeian law in a certain 
manner, requiring the judges to be chosen 
from the richest people in every century, al- 
lowing the senators and knights in the num- 
ber, and excluding the ¢riduni erarit. An- 
other, de ambitu, by Augustus.. It restrained 
the illicit measures used at elections, and re- 
stored to the comitia their ancient privileges, 
which had been destroyed by the ambition and 
bribery of J. Czsar. Another, by Augus- 
tus, de adulterio et frudicitid. It punished 
adultery with death. It was afterwards con- 
firmed and enforced by Domitian. Juvenal. 
Sat. 2, v. 30, alludes to it. Another, called 
also Papiic, or Papia Pofipea, which was the 
same asthe following, only enlarged by the 
consuls Papius and Poppeus, A.'U. C. 762. 
Another, de maritandis ordinibus, by Au- 
gustus. It proposed rewards to such as en- 
gaged in matrimony, of a particular descrip- 
tion. [vid. Papia Poppea Lex.] it inflicted 
punishment. on celibacy, and permitted the 
patricians, the senators and sons of senators 
excepted, to intermarry with the child- 
ren of those that had been Jiéerti, or serv- 
ants manumitted. Horace alludes to it when 
he speaks of lex marita. Another, de ma- 
jestate, by J. Cxsar. It punished with ague 
ct ignis interdictio all such as were found guilty 
of the crimen majestalis, or treason against 
the state. 


debaucheries so disgusted her husband, that 
he retired from the court of the emperor; 
and Augustus, informed of her lustful propen- 
sities and infamy, banished her from his sight, 
and confined her ina small island on the coast 
of Campania. She was starved to death, A. 


It re-|D. 14, by order of Tiberius, who had suc- 


ceeded to Augustus as emperor of Rome. 
Piut. A daughter of Julia, the wife of 
Agrippa, who married Leopidus, and was ba- 
nished for her licentiousness —-A daughter 
of .Germanicus and Agrippina, born in the 
island of Lesbos, A.D. 17. She marrieda 


senator, Called M. Vinucius, at the age of 16, 


and enjoyed the most unbounded favours it 
the court of her brother Caligula, who is ac- 
cused of being her first seducer. She was 
banished by Caligula, on suspicion of con- 
spiracy. Claudius recalled her; butshe was 


soon after banished by the powerful intrigues 
of Megsalina, and put todeath about the 24th 
year of her age. She was no stranger to the 
debaucheries of the age, and she prostituted 
herselt as freely to the meanest of the people 
as to the nobler companions of her brother’s 
extravagance, Seneca, assome suppose, was 
banished to Corsica for having seduced her. 
A. celebrated woman, born in Phoenicia, 
She is also called Domna. She applied her-’ 
self to the study of geometry and philosophy, 
&c. and rendered herself conspicuous, asmuch 
by her mental as by her personal charms. 
She*came to Rome, where her learning re- 
commended her to all the literati of the age. 
She mauried Septimius Severus, whe, twenty 
years after this matrimonial connection, was 
vested with the imperial purple. Severus 
was guided by the prudence and advice of 
Julia, but he was blind to her foibles, and 
often punished with the greatest severity these 
vices which were enormous in the empress. 
She is even said to have conspired against the 
emperor, but she resolved to blot, by patron- 


and » 


izing literature, the spots which her debauch-. 


ery and extravagance had rendered indelible 


. Juvia,a daughter of Julius Cesar, by Cor-|ip the eyes of virtue. Her influence, after the 
nelia, famous for her personal charms and|¢eath of Severus, was for some time produc- 
for her virtues. She married Corn. Cepio,|tive of tranquillity and cordial’ union between 


whom her father obliged her to divorce to his two sons and successors. Geta, at last, 


marry Pompey the Great. Her amiable dis- however, fell a sacrifice to his brother Cara- 
position more strongly cemented the friend- calla, and Julia was even wounded in the arm 
ship of the father and of the son-in-law; but while she attempted to screen her favouri 

her sudden death in child-bed, B.C. 53, broke}son from his brother’s dagger. According to 
all ties of intimacy and relationship, and soon|some, Julia committed incest with her son 
produced a civilwar. lut. 1 him, Sh 
of M. Antony, whose humanity is greatly|starved herself when her ambitious. views 
celebrated in saving her brother-in-law from|were defeated by Macrinus, who aspired to 


the cruel prosecutions of her son.——Anjthe empire in preference ta her, after . 


aunt of J. Cxsar, who. married C. Marius.|déath ot Caracalla. | } hg N 

Her funeral oration was publicly pronounced} JuLIANus, a son of Julius Constantius, the 

by her nephew.——The only daughter of the|brother of Constantine the Great, paceeg 

emperor Augustus, remarkable for her beauty,|Constantinople. ‘The massacre which attend~ 

genius, and debaucheries. She was tenderly /ed the elevation of the sons of Constantine the 
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The mother|/Caracalla, and publicly married him, She’ 
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Great to the throne, nearly proved fatal to/mortality of the soul, and he breathed his last 
Julian and to his brother Gallus. The two}without expressing the least sorrow for his 
brothers were privately educated together,|fate, or the suddenness of his death. Julian’s 
and taught the doctrines of the Christian reli-|character has been admired by some, and_ 
gion, and exhorted to be modest, temperate,|censured by others; but the malevolence of 
and to despise the gratification of all sensualjhis enemies arises from his apostacy. Asa 
pleasures. Gallus received the instructions of)man and as a monarch he demands our warm- 
his pious teachers with deference and submis-jest commendation; but we must blame his 
sion, but Julian showed his dislike for Chris-|idolatry, and despise his bigoted principles. 
tianity by secretly cherishing a desire to be-|He was moderate in his successes, merciful 
come one of the votaries of Paganism. He/to his enemies, and amiable in his character. 
ave sufficient proofs of this propensity when] He abolished the luxuries which reigned in 
i went to Athens in the 24th year of his age,|the court of Constantinople, and dismissed 
where he applied himself to the study of magic} with contempt the numerous officers which 
and astrology. He was some time after ap-|waited upon Constantius, to anoint his head 
‘See over Gaul, with the title of Cesar, byjor perfume his body. He was frugal in his 
onstans, and there he showed himself worthy}meals, and slept little, reposing himself on 
of the imperial dignity by his prudence, valour, ja skin spread on the ground. He awoke at 
and the numerous victories he obtained over|midnight, and spent the rest of the night in 
the enemies of Rome in Gaul and Germany.|reading or writing, and issued early from his 
His mildness, as well as his condescension, |tent to pay his daily visits to the guard around 
gained him the hearts of his. soldiers; and|the camp. He was not fond of public amuse- 
when Constans, to whom Julian was become}ments, but rather dedicated his time to study 
suspected, ordered him to send him part of his}and solitude. When he passed through An- 
forces to go into the east, the army immedi-jtioch in his Persian expedition, the inhabitants 
ately mutinied, and promised immortal fide-jof the place, offended at his religious senti- 
lity to their leader, by refusing to obey the|ments, ridiculed his person, and lampooned 
orders of Constans. They even compelledjhim in satirical verses. ‘The emperor made 
Julian, by threats and intreaties, to accept the|use of the same arms for his defence, and ra- 
title of independent emperor and of Augus-|ther than destroy his enemies by the sword, 
tus; and the death of Constans, which soon|he condescended to expose them to derision, 
after happened, left him sole master of thejand unveil their follies and debaucheries in an 
Roman empire, A. D. 361. Julian then dis-/humorous work, which he called Misopogon, 
closed his religious sentiments, and publicly |or deard hater. He imitated the virtuous ex- 
disavowed the doctrines of Christianity, andjample of Scipio and Alexander, and laid ro 
offered solemn sacrifices to all the gods of|temptation for his virtue by visiting some fe- 
ancient Rome. This change of religious}male captives that had fallen into his hands. 
opinion was attributed to the austerity with|In his matrimonial connexions, Julian rather 
which he received the precepts of Christian-|consulted policy than inclination, and his mar- 
ity, or, according to others, to the literary |riage with the sister of Constantius arose from 
conversation and persuasive eloquence of some|his unwillingness to offend his benefactor, ra- 
of the Athenian philosophers. From thiscir-|ther than to obey the laws of nature. He 
cumstance, therefore, Julian has been called|was buried at Tarsus, and afterwards his 
Apostate. After he had made his public en-|body was conveyed to Constantinople. Hedis- 
try at Constantinople, he determined to con-/tinguished himself by his writings, as well as 
tinue the Persian war, and check those bar-{by his military character. Besides his miso- 
barians, who had for 60 years derided the}pogon, he wrote the history of Gaul. Hevalso 
insolence of the Roman emperors. When he} wrote two letters to the Athenians ; and, be- 
had crossed the Tigris, he burned his fleet,|sides, there are now extant sixty,four letters 
and advanced with boldness into the enemy’s/on various subjects. Ilis Cxsars is the most 
country. His march was that of a conqueror,|famous of all his compositions, heing a satire 
He met with no opposition from a weak andjupon all the Roman emperors from J. Cxsar 
indigent enemy; but the country of Assyria|to Constantine. It is written in the form of a 
had been left desolate by the Persians, and|dialogue, in which the author severely attacks 
Julian, without corn or provisions, was oblig-|the venerable character of M. Aurelius, whom 
ed to retire. As he could not convey his ar-/he had proposed to himself as a pattern, and 
my again over the streams of the Tigris, he/speaks in a scurrilous and abusive language of 
took the resolution of marching up the sources/his relation Constantine, It has been observed 
of the river, and imitate the bold return of|ofJulian, that, like Cesar, he would employ 
the ten thousand Greeks,. As he advancedjat the same time his hand to write, his ear to 
through the country he defeated the officers|listen, his eyes to read, and his mind to dic- 
of Sapor, the king of Persia; but an engage-|tate. ‘he best edition of his works, is that 
ment proved fatal to him, and he received alof Spauheim, fol, Lips. 1696; and of the 
deadly wound as he animated his soldiers to|Czsars, that of Heusinger, 8vo, Gothz. 1741, 
battle. He expired the following night, the|Julian.— Socrat.— Eutrop. dmm.— Liban. 
27th of June, A. D. 363, in the 32d year of|&c. A son of Constantine-——A maternal 
his age. His last moments were spent in ajuncle of the emperor Julian ——A Roman em- 
conversation with a phir about the im-/peror. [vid, bist Roman, who pro. 
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claimed tumself emperor in Italy during the] , Jon1a Lex Secreta, by L. Junius Brutuss 
reign of Diocletian, &c. '|the first tribune of the people, A. U. G. 260. 

Juxit, a family of Alba, brought to Rome]it ordained that the person of the tribune 
by Romulus, where ‘they soon rose to thejshould be held sacred and inviolable; that 
greatest honours of the state. J. Czsar andjan appeal might be made from the consuls to 
Augustus were of this family ; and it was said,|the tribune; and that no senator should be 
perhaps through flattery, that they were li-|abletoexercise the office of atribune.——An- 
neally descended from Aineas, the founder ofjother, passed A. U. C. 627, which ordered 
Lavinium. ‘ all foreigners to leave the city without delay, 

JouLiomAcus, [a city of Gaul, the capital Another, [passed A. U. C. 771, that 
of the Andecavi, situate on a tributary of thelall persons freed by the less formal mode 
Liger or Loire, near its junction with that/of manumission should not obtain the full - 
river, and to the north-east of Namnetes orjrights of Roman citizens, but remain in 
Nantz. It was afterwards called Andecavilthe condition of the Latins who were trans- 
from the name of the people, and is now .4n-|planted to colonies.} 


{0 


gers.) Junius D. Silanus, a Roman who commit- 
JuLIopo its, [a city of Galatia. vid. Gor-|ted adultery with Julia, the grand-daughter of 
dium.] — Augustus, &c, Zucit. Ann. 3, C. 24.———Bru- 


dJULts, a town of the island of Cos, whichjtus. {vid. Brutus. ] 
gave birthto Simonides, &c. ‘The walls of! Jono,.a celebrated deity among the an- 
this city were all marble, and there are now|cients, daughter of Saturn and Ops: She was 
some pieces remaining entire above 12 feet in|sister to Jupiter, Pluto, Neptune, Vesta, Ce- 
height, as the monuments of its ancient splen-|res, &c. She was born at Argos, or, accord- 
dour. Flin. 4, c..12. ing to others, in Samos, and was intrusted to 

Jutius Casar. [vid. Czsar.]|——Agri-|the care of the Seasons, or, as Homer and 
cola, a governor of Britain, A, C. 80, who|Ovid mention, toOceanus and Tethys. Some 
first discovered that Britain was an islandlof the inhabitants of Argolis supposed that 
by sailing round it. His son-in-law, the histo-|she had been brought up by the three daugh- 
rian Tacitus, has written an account of his|ters of the river Asterion ; and the people of 
life. vid. Agricola———-Obsequens, a Latin Stymphalus, in Arcadia, maintained, that she 
writer, who flourished A. D. 214. The best|had been educatedunder the care of Temenus, 
edition of his book de fredigiis is that of Ouden-|the son of Pelasgus. Juno was devoured 


dorp. 8vo, L. Bat. 1720. [This edition was 
reprinted with additions by Kappius, Cur. 
Reg. 1772, 8vo.} ‘Titianus, a writer in the 
age of Diocletian. His son became famous for 
his oratorical powers, and was made precep- 
tor in the family of Maximinus. Julius wrote 
a history ofall the provinces of the Roman 
empire, greatly commended by the ancients. 
He also wrote some letters, in which he hap- 
pily imitated the style and elegance of Ci- 
cero, for which he was called the afe of his 
age. Africanus, a chronologer, who flour- 
ished A. D. 220. Constantius, the father 
_ of the emperor Julian, was killed at the acces- 
sion of the sons of Constantine to the throne, 
and his son nearly shared his fate-——Pollux, 
agrammarian of Naupactus, in Egypt. (vid. 
Pollux.] Proculus, a Roman, who solemn- 
ly declared to his countrymen, after Romu- 
lus had disappeared, that he had seen him 
in an human shape, and that he had or- 
dered him to tell the Romans to honour him 
as agod. Julius was believed. Plut.in Rom. 
— Ovid.——F lorus,  [vid. Florus.] L. 
Cesar, a Roman consul, uncle to Antony 
the triumvir, the father ofCzsar the dictator. 
He died as he was putting on his shoes. 
Totus, 
fineas. 
nius, born in Lavinium. 


by: 
Saturn, according to some mythologists ; cat 
according to Apollodorus, she was again re=* 
stored to the world by means of a potion 
which Metis gave to Saturn, to make him 
give up the stone which his wite had given 
him to swallow instead of Jupiter. [wid. Sa- 
turnus.}], Jupiter was not insensible to the 
charms of his sister: and the more powerfully ° 
to gain her confidence, he changed himself into 
a cuckoo, and raised a great storm, and made 
the air unusually chill and cold. Under this 
form he went to the goddess, all shivering. 
Juno pitied the cuckoo, and took him into her: 
bosom. When Jupiter had gained these ad- 
vantages, he resumed his original form, and 
obtained the gratification of his desires, after 
he had made a solemn promise of marriage to 
his sister. The nuptials of Jupiter and Juno 
were celebrated with the greatest solemnity > 
the gods. all mankind, and all the brute crea- 
tion, attended. Chelone,’ a young woman, 
was the only one who refused to come, and 
who derided the ceremony. For this impie- 
ty, Mercury changed her into a tortoise, and 
condemned her to perpetual silence ; from 
which cicumstance the tortoise has always 
been used as a symbol of silence among the 


the name of Ascanius, the son oflancients. By her marriage with Jupiter, Juno 
(vid. Ascanius.]|—-A son of Asca-|became the queen of all the gods, and mistress 
In the succession to/of heavenandearth. Her conjugal happiness, 


the Kingdom of Alba, Aineas Sylvius  the|however, was frequently disturbed by the 


son of ‘Eneas and Lavinia, 
him. 


of Antony the triumvir and Fulvia. 
Antonius Julius, } 
342 


was preferied tolnumerous amours of het husband, and she 
He was, however, made chief priests|showed herself jealous and inexorable in the 
Dionys. 1—Virg. Ain. 1, v. 271——A_ son highest degree. 


Her severity tothe mistress- 


{vid.Jes and illegitimate. children of her husband 


was unparalleled, She persecuted Hercu 
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' and his descendants with the most inveteratejalso dropped in that part of the heavens which 
fury ; and her resentment against Paris, wholfrom its whiteness, still retains the name of 
had given the golden apple to Venus in pre-jthe milky way, dac/ea via. As Juno’s power 
ference to herself, was the cause of the Tro-|was extended overall the gods, she often made 
jan war, and ofall the miseries whichhappen-juse of the goddess Minerva as her messen- 
ed to the unfotunate house of Priam. Her|ger. The goddess Iris, however, was the 
severities to Alcmena, Ino, Athamas, Semele,}one most commonly employed. Her temples 
&c. are also well known. Juno had some child-| were numerous, the most famous of which 
ren by Jupiter. Accordingto Hesiod, she was|were at Argos, Olympia, &c, At Rome no 
mother of Mars, Hebe, and Ilithya, or Luci-| woman of debauched character was permitted 
na; and besides these, she brought forth|to enter her temple, or even totouch it. The 
Vulcan, without having any commerce withjsurnames of Juno are various, they are de- 
the other sex, but only by smelling a certain|rived either from the function, or things over 
plant. This was in imitation of Jupiter, who|which she presided, or from the place where 
had produced Minerva from his brain. Ac-|her worship was established. She was the 
cording to others, it was not Vulcan, but|queen of the heavens; she protected cleanli- 
Mars, or Hebe, whom she brought forth injness, and presided over marriage and child- 
this manner, and this was after eating somejbirth, and particularly patronized the most 
lettuces at the table of Apollo. The daily}faithful and virtuous of her sex, and severely 
and repeated debaucheries of Jupiter at last/punished incontinence and lewdness in ma- 
provoked Juno to such a degree, that she re-jtrons. She was the goddess of all power and 
tired to Eubeéa, and resolved for ever to for-|empire, and she was alsothe patroness of 
sake his bed. Jupiter procured a reconcilia-|riches. Sheis represented sitting on a throne 
tion, after he had applied to Cithzron for ad-| with a diadem on her head, and a golden scep- 
vice, and after he had obtained forgiveness by|tre in her right hand. Some peacocks gene- 
fraud and artifice. [ vid. Dedala.] This recon-|rallv sat by her, anda cuckoo often perched 
ciliation, however cordial it might appear,jon her sceptre, while Iris behind her displayed 
was soon dissolved by new offences; and tojthe thousand colours of her beautiful rainbow. 


stop the complaints of the jealous Juno, Jupi |She is sometimes carried through the air ina» 


ter had often recourse to violence and blows.|rich chariot drawn by peacocks. ‘The Roman 
He even punished the cruelties which she|consuls, when they entered upon office, were 
had exercised upon his son Hercules, by sus-|always obliged to offer her a solemn sacrifice. 
pending her from the heavens by a golden|The Juno of the Romans was called Matrona 
chain, and tying a heavy anvil to her feet.Jor Romana, She was generally represented 
Vulcan was punished for assisting his mother|as veiled from head to foot, and) the Roman 
in this degrading situation, andhe was kicked|matrons always imitatedthis manner of dress- 
down from heaven by his father, and brokeling themselves, and deemed it. indecent in 
his leg by the fall. This punishment rather|any married woman to leave any part of her 
irritated than pacified Juno. She resolved to|body but her face uncovered. She has receiv- 
revenge it, and she engaged some of the gods/ed the surname of Olympia, Samia, Lacedz- 


to conspire against Jupiter and to imprison} monia, Argiva, Telchinia, Candrena, Rescin- 


him, but Thetis delivered him from this con-|thes, Prosymna, Imbrasia, Acrea, Cithero- _ 
spiracy, by bringing to his assistance the fa,|nia, Bunea, Ammonia, Fluonia, Anthea, 


mous Briareus. Apollo and Neptune were]/Migale, Gemelia, Tropeia, Boopis, Teleia, 
banished from heaven for joining in the con-|Zera, Egophage, Hyperchinia, Juga, Tlith- 
fee though some attribute their exile tolyia, Lucina, Pronuba, Caprotina, Mena, 
ifferent causes. Fhe worship of Juno was|Pupvlonia, Lacinia, Sospita, Moneta, Curis, 
universal, and even more than that of Jupiter, Domiduca, Februa, Opigenia, &c.  Cic. de 
according to some authors. Her sacrifices] Vat. D. 2.—Paus.2, &c.—Apollod 1, 2, 3.— 
were offered with the greatest solemnity.|4pfollon. 1. Argon—Hom. Ii, 1, &c.—Virg. 
She was particularly worshipped at Argos,| 7. 1, &c.—Herodot. 1, 2, 4, &c—<Sil. i— 
Samos, Carthage, and afterwards at Rome.|Dionys. Hal. 1— Liv. 23, 24, 27, &c.— Ovid. 
The ancients generally offered on her altars|/Met, 1, &c. Fast. 5—Plut. quest. Rom— 
an ewe lamb and a sow the first day- of| 7ibudl. 4, el. 13— Athen. 15.—Piin. 34. 
every month. No cow was ever immo-| JunonALia and Junonta, festivals at 
lated to her, because she assumed the|Rome in honour of Juno, the same’as the He- 
nature of that animal when they went|r@a ofthe Greeks. [vid Herza.) Liv, 27, 
into Egypt, in their war with the giants.|c. 37. ‘ A fe 
Among the birds, the hawk, the goose, and} JunoneEs, a name of the protecting genii 
particularly the peacock, often called Junonia] of the women among the Romans. They gene- 
avis, vid Argus, were sacred to her. ‘he|rally swore by them, as themenby their ge- 
dittany, the poppy, and the lilly, were her fa-|nii. There were altars often erected to their 
vourite flowers. The latter flower wasorigin-|honour. Plin. 2, c. 7.—Seneca, ep. 10. 
ally of the colour of the crocus; but, when] Junonia, [one of the Canary islands ar 
Jupiter placed Hercules to the breasts of Juno|Insula Fortunate. It is now Palma,J——A 
while asleep, some of the mille fell c down uponjname which Gracchus gave to Carthage, 
earth, and changed the colour of the lilies from|when he went with 6000 Romans to rebuild 
purple to a beautiful white. Some of the milk! it. eee 


. 


he < 
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JuwontGiwa, a surname: of Vulcan as son|He became a bull to seduce Europa, and he 
wf Juno, Ovid. Met. 4, v. 173. enjoyed the company of A®gina in the form 
JUNONIS PROMONTORIUM, [a promontory |of a flame of fire. He assumed the habit of 
af Spain, on the Atlantic side of the Straits of|Diana to corrupt Callisto, and became Am- 
Gibraltar. Itis now Cape Trafalgar.] ply eee to gain the affections of Alcmena. 
[Junonts InsuLa&. vid.Erythia.] is children were also numerous as well as 
Jorirer, the most powerful of all the gods}his mistresses. According to Apollodorus, 1, 
of theancients. According to Varro, therejc. 3, he was father of the Seasons, Irene, Eu- 
were no less than 300 persons of that name ;|nomia, the Fates, Clotho, Lachesis, and Atra- 
Diodorus mentions two ; and Cicero three, two| pos, by Themis; of Venus, by Dione; of the 
of Arcadia, and one of Crete. To that of Crete,|Graces, Aglaia, Euphrosyne, and Thalia, by 
who passed for the son of Saturn and Ops, the] Euronyme, the daughter of Oceanus; of Pro- 
actigns of the rest have been attributed. Ac-|serpine, by Styx; of thenine Muses, by Mne- 
cording to the opinion ofthe mythologists, Ju-|mosyne, &c. (vid. Niobe, Laodamia, Pyrrha, 
piter wassaved from destruction by his mother,|Protogenia, Electra, Maia, Semele, &c.) The 
and intrusted to the care of the Corybantes.| worship of Jupiter was universal; he wasthe 
Saturn, who had received the kingdom of the| Ammon of the Africans, the Belus of Baby- 
world from his brother ‘Titan on condition offlon, the Osiris of Egypt, &c. His surnames 
not raising male children, devoured all his|were numerous, many of which he received 
sons as soon as born ; but Ops, offended ather|from the place or function over which he pre- 
husband’s cruelty, secreted Jupiter, and gavelsided. He was severally called Jupiter Feré- 
a stone to Saturn, which he devoured on the|trius, Inventor, Elicius, Capitolinus, Latialis, 
supposition that it was a male child. Jupiter|Pistor, Sponsor, Herceus, Anxurus, Victor, 
was educated in acave on mount Ida, in Crete,|Maximus, Optimus, Oly mpius, Fluvialis, &e. 
and fed upon the milk of the goat Amalthza,|!The worship of Jupiter surpassed that of the 
or upon honey according to others. He re-jother gods.in solemnity. His altars were not 
ceived the name of Jupiter, quasi juvans fia-|like those of Saturn and Diana, stained with 
ter. (vid. the end of this article.] His cries|the blood of human victims, but he was de- 
were drowned by the noise of cymbols andjlighted with the sacrifice of goats, sheep, and 
drums, which the Corybantes beat at the ex-|white bulls. ‘The oak was sacred to him be- 
press command of Ops. [vid. Corybantes.]|cause he first taught mankind to live upon 
As soon as he was a year old, Jupiter found{acorns. He is generally represented as sitting 
himself sufficiently strong to make warjupon a golden or ivory throne, holding, in one 
against the Titans, who had imprisoned his|hand, thunderbolts, just ready to be hurled, 
father because he had brought up male.child-|and, in the other, asceptre of cypress. His 
ren. The Titans were conquered, and Sa-jlooks express majesty, his beard flows long 
turn set at liberty by the hands of his son.Jand neglected, and the eagle stands with ex- 
Saturn, however, soon after, apprehensive] panded wings at his feet. He is sometimes 
ofthe power of Jupiter, conspired against his|/represented with the upper parts of his body 
life, and was, for this treachery, driven from|naked, and those below the waist carefully 
his kingdom, and obliged to fly for safety into|covered, as if to show that he is visible to the 
Latium, Jupiter, now become the sole mas-|gods above, but that he is concealed from the 
ter of the empire of the world, divided it|sight of the inhabitants of the earth. Jupi- 
with his brothers. He reserved for himself|ter had several oracles, the most celebrated 
the kingdom of heaven, and gave the empire of]of which were at Dodona, and Ammon in 
the.sea to Neptune, and that of the infernal re-|Lybia. As Jupiter was the king and father 
gions to Pluto, The peaceful beginning ofjof gods and men, his power was extended 
his reign was soon interrupted by the rebel-|over the deities, and every thing was subser- 
lion of the giants, who were sons of the earth,|vient to his will, except the Fates. From 
and who wished to revenge the death of their|/him mankind received their blessings and their 
relations the Titans. They were so powerful] miseries, and they looked upon him’ as ac- 
that they hurled rocks, and heaped up moun-|quainted with every thing past, present, and 
tainsupon mountains, to scale heaven, sothat!/future. He wasrepresented at Olympia with 
all the gods to avoid their fury fled to Egypt,!a crown like olive branches, his mantle was 
where they escaped from the danger by as-|variegated with different flowers, particu- 
saming the form of different animals. Jupiter,/larly bythe lily, and the.eagle perched onthe: 
however, animated them, and by theassistance|top of the sceptre which he held in his hand. 
of Hercules, he totally overpowered the gi-/The Cretans represented Jupiter without 
gantic race, which had proved such-tremen-jears, to signify that the sovereign master of 
dous enemies, _[vid. Gigantes,] Jupiter, now|the world ought not to give a partial ear to 
freed from every apprehension, gave himselflany particular person, but be equally candid 
- upto the pursuit of pleasures. He marriedjand propitious to.all. At Lacedemon he ap- 
‘Metis, Themis, Euronyme, Ceres, Mnemo-jpeared with four heads, that he might seem 
syne, Latona, and Juno, [wid. Juno.] Helto hear with greater readiness the different 
became a Proteus to gratify his passions.|prayers and solicitations which were daily 
He introduced himself to Danae in a show- atte to him from every part of the.earth. 
er of gold, he corrupted Antiope in the form|It is said that Miverva came. ee amnigd 
ofa satyr, and Zoe form of a swan.lfrom his brains when he ordered Vulcan to 
pares 
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open his head. [Thehistory of Jupiter, whol examines events too minutely, while others 
was best known, is that of him who. was'are related only in a few words too often ob- 
king of Crete, and this history is filled upscure. The indecency of many of his ex- 
with the adventures of the rest. Jupiter of pressions is deservedly censured. The best, 
Crete, having banished from that island his editions of Justin are that of Ab, Gronovius, 
father. Saturn, and overthrown the Titans and 8vo, L. Bat. 1719, that of Hearne, 8vo. Oxon. 
Giants, determined tomake his subjects. hap- 1703, and that of Barbou, 12mo. Paris, 1770, 

y. According to Hesiod, he was seven: Martyr, a Greek father, formerly a Pla- 
times married, and the last of his wives was tonic philosopher, born in Palestine. He 
Juno. His true name is said to have been died in Egypt, and wrote two apologies for 
Icv, signifying young, to which was after- the Christians besides his dialogue with 2 
wards added the appellation of wzrng, or fa- Jew, two treatises, &c. in.a plain and una- 
ther, whence was derived Joupater and Ju- dorned style. Fhe-best editions of Justin 
piter. The designation of father was intend-' Martyr are that of Paris, fol. 1742. Of his 
ed to point out his superiority over the other [first apology that of Grabe, Oxon. 1700,in 
Princes who were under his sway. Having 8vo. and of his second that of Hutchin, Oxon. 

ecome- master of a vast empire, he divided 1703; of his dialogue with Tryphon, that of 
it into different provinces, Atlas governed the Jebb, Lond. 1719.]|———-An emperor of the east 
frontiers of Africa, Pluto was appointed gover-'who reigned nine vears, and died A. D. 526. 
nor of the western parts. ofthe empire, of Gaul Another who died. A. D. 564, after a 
-and of Spain, which government wastransferred | reign of 38 years. - 
onhis death to Mercury, whohaving signalized)  JururNna, asister of Turnus, king of the 
himself became the great deity of the Celtz. Rutuli. She heard with contempt the ad- 
Jupiter reserved to himself Greece, the isles, dresses of Jupiter, or, according to others, 


and that part of Asia whence his ancestors'she was not unfavourable to his passion, so - 


sprung. He is said to have lived to the age that the god rewarded her love with im- 
of 120 years, during 62 of which he reigned, mortality. She was afterwards changed into 
and to have been buried in Crete, where his a fountain of the same namenear the Numi- 
tomb was for a long time seen near Gnossus, cus, falling into the Tiber. The waters of 
one of the principal cities of the island, with that fountain were used in sacrifices, and par- 
this epitaph, “‘ Here lies Zan, who was called ticularly in those of Vesta. They had the 
Jupiter.” Banier reckons his reign to have power to heal diseases. Varro de L. L. 1, 
begun 1842 B. C. and to have terminated,.c. 10.— Ovid. Fast. 1, v. 708, 1. 2, v. 585.—~ 
1780 B.C. After his death, his domini-| Virg. 4!n, 12, v. 139.—Cic. Cluent. 36, 
ons were divided among several petty; JuvenAxis, Decius Junius, a poet born at 
princes; and the poets, embellishing the cir-|Aquinum in Italy. He came early to Rome, 
cumstances of his reign, and ascribing to him/and passed some time in declaiming; after, 
many actions of others, finally erected the|which he applied himself to write satires, 16 
vast fabric of Pagan mythology.] Paws. 1,!of which are extant. He spoke with’ viru- 
2, &c.— Liv. 1, 4, 5, &c.—Diod. 1 and 3.—|lence against the partiality of Nero for the 
Homer. Il.1, 5, &c. Od. 1, 4, &c.— Hymn.| pantomime Paris, and though all his satire 
ad. Jov.~-Orfiheus:—Callimac. Jov.—Pindar. and declamation were pointed against this 
Olymp. 1, 3, 5—Apollon. 1, &c.—Hesiod.|ruling favourite of the emperor, yet Juve- 
Theog. in Scut.— Herc. Oper. et Dies —Ly- |nal lived in security during the reign of Ne- 
copthron. in Cass.—Virg. ZEn. 1, 2, &c. G.'ro. After the death of Nero, the effects 
3.— Ovid. Met, 1, fab. 1, &c.—Horat. 3, odjof the resentment of Paris were severely 
3, &c. felt, and the satirist was sent by Domitian 
Jura, [achain of mountains, which, ex-]as governor on the frontiers of Egypt. Ju- 
tending from the Rhodanus or Rhone, to the|/venal was then in the 80th year of his age, 
Rhenus or Rhine, separating Helvetia from!and he suffered much from the trouble which 
the territory of the Sequani. The name is!attended his office, or rather his exile. He 
said to be in Celtic, Jou-rag, and to signi-|returned, however, to Rome after the death 
fy the domain of God or Jupiter.. The mostlof Paris, and died in the reign of ‘Trajan, 
elevated parts of the chain are the Dole, 5082/A. D. 12°. His writings are fiery, and ani- 
above the level of the sea; the AZontimated, and they abound with humour. He 


. Tendre, 5170, at-d the Reculet, (the summit|is particularly severe upon the vice and dissi- 


5 


of the Thoiry,) 5196.) Cas. G.1,c. 2. pation of the age he lived in ; but the gross 
: Jusrinus M. Jun1anvs, a Latin historian'and indecent manner in which he exposes to 
in the age of Antoninus, who epitomized thel ridicule the follies of mankind, rather encour- 
the history of Trogus Pompeius. This epi-|ages than disarms the debauched and licen- 
tome, according to some traditions, was the/tious. He wrote with acrimony against all his 
cause that the comprehensive work of Tro-|adversaries, and whateverdispleased or offend- 
gus was lost. It comprehends the history ofjed him was,exposed to his severest censure. 
the Assyrian¥Persian,.Grecian, Macedonian, |It is to be acknowledged, that Juvenal is far 
and Roman empires, &c. in a neat and cle-|more correct than his contemporaries, a cir- 
gant style. It isreplete with many judicious|cumstance, which some have attributed to his 
reflections, and animated harangues ; but the|judgment and experience, which were uncom- 
author is often too credulous, and sometimes! monly mature, as his satires were the produc- 
os 


all, eee 


_ daughter of Amythaon. He married Dia,|—Lactant.in Th. 2. 
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tions of old age. He may be called, and with|course to violence to obtain it, and he stole 
reason, perhaps, the last of the Roman poets.jaway some of his horses. Txion concealed his” 
After him poetry decayed, and nothing ‘morejresentment under the mask of friendship 3 he 
claims our attention as a perfect poetical com |invited his father-in-law to a feast at Larissa, » 
position. The best editions are those of Ca |the capital of his kingdom, and when Deione- 
saubon, 4to, Li. Cat. 1695, with Persius, andjus was come according tothe appointment, he 
of Hawkey, Dublin, 12mo. 1746. and of Grz |threw him into a pit which he had previously 
Vius cum notis variorum, 8vo. L.. Bat. 1684./filled with wood and burning coals. This 
By far the best edition now is that of Ruper-|premeditated treachery so irritated the neigh- 
ti, Lips, 1819, 2 vols. 8vo.] bouring princes that all of them refused to 
Juventas or Juventus, a goddess at|perform the usual ceremony, by which a 
Rome, who presided over youth and vigour.|man was then purified of murder, and Ixion 
She isthe same as the Hebe of the Greeks,/was shunned and despised by all mankind. 
and represented as a beautifulny mph, arrayed|Jupiter had compassion upon him, and he 
in variegated garments.’ Liv. 5.c. 54, 1. 2i,c.carried him to beaven, and introduced him 
62, 1. 36, c. 36.— Ovid. ex Pont. 1, ep.9,v.12Jat the tables of the gods. Such a favour, 
JuveRnA, [the name given to Ireland by{which ought to have awakened gratitude. 
Pomponius Mela. Thisisland was littleknownjin Ixion, served only to inflame his lust; 
tothe ancients. Herodotus was equally ig-|he became enamoured of Juno, and attempted 
norant ofit and Britain. Eratosthenes give:{to seduce her. Juno was willing to gratify the 
ageneral and rude outline of Britain, but knew] jassion of Ixion, though, according to others, 
nothing of lreland. Strabo had some know |she informed Jupiter of the attempts which 
ledge, though imperfect, of both. According to/had been made upon her virtue. Jupiter made 
this geographer, the position of freland would!a cloud in the shape of Juno, and carried it 
nearly coincide with that of the island of Faro.jto the place where Ixion had appointed to 
Pliny’s information, with respect to Britain}meet Juno. Ixion was caught in the snare, 
and Jreland, greatly surpasses that of his pre {and from his embrace with the cloud, he had 
decessors. Diodorus Siculus calls the islanci|the Centaurs, or according to others, Centau- 
Iris or Irin,andsays that the natives, like thelrus. [vid. Centauri. Jupiter, displeased 
Gauls and their northern neighbours, were|with the insolence of Ixion, banished him from 
cannibals. Strabo’s name for the island istheaven ; but when he heard that he had seduc- 
Terne. The common Latin appellation of H'-led Juno, the god struck him with his thun- 
bernia was first given toit by Cesar, not with|er, and ordered Mercury to tie him to a- 
any allusion to its cold climate, as some sup-|.heel in hel) which continually whirls round, - 
pose, but simply as a Latin form of the name|The wheel was perpetually in motion,’ there- 
ofthe island ashe had receivedit from others.]}fore the punishment of Ixion was eternal. 
Ixion, a king of Thessaly, son of Phlegas,| Diod. 4.— Hygin. fab. 62.— Pindar. 2. Pyth.2. 


or, according to Hyginus, of Leontes, or ac —Virg. G. A, v, 484.— Zin. 6, v. 601.— Ovid, 


cording to Diodorus, of Antion by Perimela,|/Mez. 12, v. 2:0 and 338,.—Philostr. Ic. PAL ApS 
One of the Heraclidz, 
daughter of Eioneus or Deioneus, and promis |\who reigned at Corinth, for 57 or 37 years. 
ed his father-in-law a valuable present for the|fe was son of Alethes. i 
choice he had made ofhim tobe his daughter’s|_ IxI6NIDEs, the patronymicof Pirithous son’ 
husband. His unwillingness, however, to fui-Jof [xion. Propert. 2, el. 1, v. 38. - af 

fi his promises, obliged Deioneus to have re- 
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LABARUM, [the banner or standard borneyaccidents saon introduced the opinion that aS 
before the Roman emperors in war. It con-|long as the guards of the Labarum were en- 
sisted of a long lance or pike with a staff at gaged in the execution of their office, they 
the top crossimg it at right angles, from which) were secure and invulnerable amid the darts 
hung a rich streamer of a purple colour adorn-/ofthe enemy. The name is derived by some’ 


ed with precious stones, and curiously in-|fromJ/aéor, by some fromevazCera, reverence, by’ 


Wrought -with the images of the reigning'some fromazuézvay,to take, and by some from — 
monarch and his children. Until the time ot|,. gue, spoils, The form of the Labarum and 
Constantine this standard had an eagle paint- monogram may be seen on the medals of the 
eduponit, but that emperor introduced in lieu|Flavian family.] ds 
of it a mysterious monogram at once expres- LaBDACIDES, a.name given to G@dipuy, as 
sive of the figure of the cross and the two ini-|descended trom Labdacus. prs 4 


tial letters ofthe name of Christ. vid. Con-| LaBDACUS, ason of Polydoru8 by Nyeveies 
! hebes. 


stantine. The satety of the Labarum wasithe daughter of Nycteus, king of 


and fidelity, their station was marked by ho |hood, and he was left to the care of Nyc 


rs 


entrusted to 50. guards of approved valour|His father and mother died during his ctu, 


nours and “eae and some fortunate|who at his death left his kingdom in the 
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of Lycus, with orders to restore it to Labda-[ten months after the murder of J. Ceasar, 
cus as soon as of age. He was fatherto Laius.|Some fragments remain of his poetry. a- 
It is unknown whether he ever sat on thelcroé. Sat, °, c. 3 and 7—Horat.1, Sat. 10— 
throne of Thebes. According to Statius his] Senec. de Controv. 18.—Suet. in Ces. 39. 
father’s name was Phenix. Hisdescendants} Lasicum, now Colonna, a town of Italy, 
were called Labdacides. Stat. Theb. 6, v.\called also /.avicum, between Gabii and Tus- 
451,—Apollod. 3, c. 5.—Paus. 2, c. 6,1. 9,|culum, which became a Roman colony about 
Cag: four centuries B.C. Virg. n.7, v. 796 — 
LaseaLis, a lake in Dalmatia, of which] Liv. 2,.c. 9,1. 4 c. 47. 
the neighbouring inhabitants were called La-| Lxbifinus, [one of Czsar’s lieutenants 
beates. [At the issue of this lake stands the|in the Gallic war. In the beginning of 
modern city of Scwtari or Iscodar, theancient|the civil war, he left Cesar for Pompey, 
Scodra.] Liv. 44, c. 31, 1. 45, ¢. 26. escaped from the battle of Pharsalia, and was 
LABEo, Antistius, a celebrated lawyer in|killed in that at Munda.] 
the age of Augustus, whose views he opposed,}_ {[Lasinetus, or LasynEtus, a king of 
and whose offers of the consulship he refused.|Babylon. Herod. 1, c. /4.— 
His works are lost. He was wont toenjoy} Lasoras, ariver near Antiochin Syria. 
the company and conversation of the learned] Strab. 16——A son of Echestratus who made 
for six months, and the rest of the year was] war against Argos, &c. 
spent in writing and composing. [He wrote]. LasrapEus, a surname of Jupiter in Ca- 
a cumber of books chiefly relating to Jurispru-|ria. The wordis derived from daérys, which 
dence. Aulus Gellius, refers frequently toJin the language of the country signifies an 
the commentaries of Labeo, on the twelve ta-}hatchet, which Jupiter’s statue held in its 
bles. vid. Antistius.] His father, of thesamejhand. Put. 
name, was one of Cesar’s murderers, He} Lasron, apart of Italy on the Mediterra- 
killed himself at the battle of Philippi. Ho-|nean, supposed to be Leghora. Cie. 2, ad 
race. 1, Stat, 3, v.52, has unjustly taxed him| fra 6. 
with insanity, because no doubt he inveighed| LAsYrinTHus, a building whose nume- 
against his patron. Appian. Alex. 4.—Suet.|rous passages and perplexing windings render 
in Aug. 45. A tribune of the people atthe ‘escape from it difficult, and almost im- 
Rome, who condemned the censor Metellus| practicable. [Suidas derives the term rage 
tobe thrown down from. the Tarpeian rock,| zou» azCev 6vexr.] There were four very 
because he had expelled him from the senate.| famous among the ancients, one near the city 
This rigorous sentence was stopped by the} of crocodiles or Arsinoe, another in Crete, a 
interference of another of the tribunes-———Q | third at Lemnos, and a fourth in Italy built 
Fabius, a Roman consul, A: U. C. 571, wholby Porsenna. hat of Egypt was the most 
obtained a naval victory over the fleet of the] ancient, and Herodotus, who saw it, declares 
Cretans. He assisted Terence in composing}that the beauty and the art of the building 
his comedies, according to some. Actius,| were almost beyond belief. It was built by 
an obscure poet who recommended himself to}twelve kings whoat onetime reigned in Egypt, 
the favour of Nero by an incorrect translation|and it was intended for the place of their bu- 
of Homer into Latin, The work is lost, and} rial, and: to commemorate the actions of their 
only this curious line is preserved by an oldjreign. [Diodorus Siculus says, that it was 
scholiast, Perseus. 1, v.4. Crudum mandu-|built asa sepulchre for Mendes; Strabo, 
cus Priamum, Priamique Pisinnos. that it was near the sepulchre of the king who 
LAsiirius, J. Decimus, a Roman knight fa-| built it, which was probably Ismandes. Pom- 
mous for his poetical talents in writing panto-]ponius Mela speaks of it as built by Psamniti- 
mimes. J. Cesar, [inthe height of his power,)chus ; but as Menes or [smandes is mention- 
urged him, by the promise of a very liberal re-|ed by several, possibly he might be one ofthe 
ward,] to act one of his characters on the|12 kings of greatest influence and authority, 
stage. The poet consented with great reluc-| who might have the chief ordering and direct- 
tance, but he showed his resentment during|ing of this great building, and as a peculiar 
the acting of the piece, by throwing severe|honour, might have his sepulchre apart from. 
aspersions upon J. Czsar, by warning the au-|the others.] It was divided into 12 halls, or, 
dience against his tyranny, and by drawing|according to Pliny, into 16, or as Strabo men~ 
upon him the eyes of the whole theatre. Cz-|tions, into 7. Lhe halls were vaulted ac- 
sar, however, restored him to the rank of{cording to the relation of Herodotus, They 
knight, which he had lost by appearing on|had each six doors, opening to the north, and 
the stage; but to his mortification when he|the same number to the south, all surrounded 
went to take his seat among the knights, no|/by one wall. The edifice contained 3000cham- 
one offered tomake room for him, and even|bers, 1500 in the upper part, and the same 
his friend Cicero said, Recepissem te nisi an-|nuniber below. ‘The chambers above were 
guste sederem, Laberius was offended at the} seen by Herodotus, and astonished him beyond 
affectation and insolence of Cicero,and refiectediconception, but he was not permitted tosee ' 
upon his unsettled and pusillanimous beha-|those below, where were buried the holy cro- 
. Viour during the civil wars of Cesar and Pom-|codiles and the monarchs whose munificence 
y, by the reply of Mirum si angusté sedes,|had raised the edifice. The roofs and wall 
soles duabus sellis sedere,  Liaberius died! were incrusted with marble, and adorned 
357 
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with sculptured figures. The halls were sur-jed the Peloponnesus, about 80 years after the’ 
rounded with stately and polished pillars of/Trojan war. Procles and Eurysthenes, the - 
white stone, and according to some authors,/descendants of the Heraclidz, enjoyed the 
the opening of the doors was artfully attend-}crown together, and after them it was decreed 
ed with a terrible noise like peals of thunder.|that the two families should always sit/on the 
The labyrinth of Crete was built by Dzdalus,|/throne together. [vid. Eurysthenes.] | These 
in imitation of that of Egypt, and itis the most/two brothers began to reign B. C. 1102, their. 
famous of all in classical history. It was the|successors in the family of Procles. were call- 
place of confinement for Dedalus himself, andjed Proclide, and afterwards Hurypontide 
the prison of the Minotaur. According tojand those of Eurysthenes, Eurysthenid@, and 
Pliny the labyrinth of Lemnos surpassed thejafterwards 4gid@. The successors of Procles 
others in grandeur and magonifience. , It was/on the throne began to reign in the following 
supported by forty columns of uncommon|order : Sous, 1069 B. C. after his father had 
height and thickness, and equally admirable/reigned 42 years : Eurypon, 1028: Prytanis, 
for their beauty and splendour. { Larcher, after] 1021 : Eunomns, 986: Polydettes, 907: Ly- 
a long investigation of the subject, finally de-|curgus, 898 : Charilaus, 873: Nicander, 809 : 
termines the position of the Egyptian labyrinth} Theopompus, 770: Zeuxidamus, 723: Anax- 
tohave been at Sennour, in opposition to thejidamus, 690: Archidamus, 651: Agasicles, 
authority of Pococke, the Abbé Banier, Sa-/605: Ariston, 564 : Demaratus, 529 : Leoty-~ 
vary, and others. ‘Che word Labyrinth, tak-|chides, 49!: Archidamus, 469: Agis, 427 5 
€n in is literal sense, signifies a circumscribed] Agesilaus, 397 : Archidamus, 361: Agis 2d) 
place intersected by a number of passages,| 338: Eudamidas, 330: Archidamus, 295 2 
some of which cross each other in every di-|Eudamidas 2d, 268: Agis, 244 : Archidamus; 
rection like those in quarries and mines, and}230: Euctidas, 225: Lycurgus, 219.—The 
others make larger or smaller circuits aroundjsuccessors of Eurysthenes were Agis, 1059 : 
the place from which they depart, like the] Echestratus, 1058: Labotas, 1023 : Doryssus, 
spiral lines that are visible on certain shells./986 ; Agesilaus, 957 : Archelaus, 913 : Tele- 
Hence, it has been applied in a figurative sense|clus, 85; : Alcamenes, 815 : Polydorus, 776: 
to obscure and captious questions, to indirect]Eurycrates, 724: Anaxander, 687; Eury- 
and ambiguous answers, and to those discus-|crates 2d, 644 : Leon, 607 : Anandrides, 563: 
sions, which after long digressions, bring us|Cleomenes, 530: Leonidas, 49: : Plistarchus, 
back to the point from which we set out.jjunder guardianship of Pausanias, 480: Plis- 
Mela, 1, c. 9.—Plin. 36; c. 13.—Strab. 10.—|toanax, 466 ; Pausanias, +08‘ Agesipolis, 97 ¢ 
Diod. 1.—Herodot. 2, ¢. 148.— Virg. Zin. 5,|Cleombrotus, 380: Argesipolis 2d, 371: Cleo-. * 
v. 588. menes 2d, 370: Arteusor Areus, 309 : “Acro 

Lxcana, an epithet applied to a female}tatus, 265: Areus 2d, 261: Leonidas; 257% 
native of Laconia, and, among others, to He-|Cleombrotus, 243: Leonidas restored, 241 : 
len. » Virg. En. 6,v. 511. Cleomenes, 235: Agesipolis, 219. Under the 

LAcip#mon, a son of Jupiter and Taygeta|two last kings, Lycurgus and Agesipolis, the 
the daughter of Atlas, who married Sparta|monarchical power was abolished, though Ma- 
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the daughter of Eurotas, by whom. he had 
Amyclas and Eurydice the wife of Acrisius. 
_He was'the first who introduced the worship 
of the Graces in Laconia, and who first built 
them atemple. From Lacedzmon and his 
wife, the capital of Laconia was called Lace. 
dzmon and Sparta. Afollod. 3,c. 10—HAy-; 
gin. fab. 155. Paus. 3, c. 1. A nobie city 
of Peloponnesus, the capital of Laconia, call- 
ed also Sfarta, [the place which ancient La- 
cedzmon occupied, is now called Paleo Chori, 
or the Old Town. ‘The new town under the 
name of JMisitra, is at some distance to the 
west. This has been erroneously confounded 
with Sparta,] It has been severally known 
by the name of Le/egia, from the Leleges the 
first inhabitants of the country, or from Leléex 
one of their kings ; and (Eégdia trom Cbalus 
the sixth king from Lurotas. It was also 
called Hecatompolis from the hundred cities 


which the whole province once contained. 


chahidas the tyrant made himself absolute, 

B. C, 210, and Nabis, 206, for 14 years. — In 

the year 191, B. C. Lacedzmon joined the 
Achzan league, and about three years after 

the walls were demolished by order of Philo- 

pemen. Tne territories of Laconia shared 

the fate of the Achean confederacy, and the 

whole was conquered by Mummius, 147 B. 

C. and converted. into. a Roman province. 

The inhabitants of Lacedzmon have rendered 

themselves illustrious for their courage and in- 

trepidity, for their love of honour and liberty, 

and for their aversion to sloth and luxury. 

They were inured from their youth to labour, 

and their laws commanded them tomake war 
their profession. They never applied them- 

selves to any trade, but their only employ-" 
ment was arms, and they left every thing else 

to the care of their slaves. (vid. ret 
They hardened their body by stripes al 


other manly exercises; andaccustomed them- 


ae make the most ancient name of the{selves to undergo hardships, and even to die 
‘Lacedemonians to have been Icleocrates,| without fear or regret. From their valour in 


which has been found in some ancient inscrip-|the field, and their moderation and tempe- 
tions,] Lelex is supposed to havebeen the first|rance'at home, they were courted and revered 
king, His descendants, 13 in number reigned|by all the neighbouring princes, and their 
successively after him, till the reign of the,assistance was severally implored to Baetcty 
vons of Orestes, when the Heraclide recoyer-|the Sicilians, Carthaginians, Thracian, Bgype 
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tians, Cyreneans, &c. They were forbidden 
“by the laws oftheir country, [vid. Lycurgus, 
o visit foreign states, lest their morals should 
be corrupted by an intercourse with effemi-|hero, whose exploits are unknown. Here 
Nate nations. The austere manner in which}Zephyrus had an altarsacred to him, and like- 
their children were educated, rendered them|wise Ceres and-Proserpine a temple. Pazs. 
undaunted in the field of battle, and from this}!, c. 37. Pals hag 
circumstance, Leonidas with a small band was} LAcinra, a surtame of Juno from her 
enabled to resist the millions of the army of|temple at Lacinium in Italy, which the Cro- 
Xerxes at Thermopyle. The women were|tonians held in great veneration, and where 
as courageous as the men, and many a mother|there was a famous statue of Helen by Zeuxis. 
has celebrated with festivals the death of her|(vid. Zeuxis.) On the altar near the door 
son who had fallen in battle, or has coolly put|weré ashes, which the-wind could not blow 
him to death if by ashameful flight or loss ofjaway. Fulvius Flaccus took away a mar- 
his arms, he brought disgrace upon his coun-|ble piece from this sacred place to finish a 
try. As to domestic manners the Lacedemo-|temple that he was building at Rome to For- 
nians as widely differed from their neighbours|tuna Equestris; and it is said, that for this 
as in political concerns, and their noblest wo-|sacrilege he afterwards led a miserable life, 
men were not ashamed to appear on the stageland died in the greatest agonies. Sirab. 6.—- 
hired for money. In the affairs of Greece, the] Ovid. 15. Adet. v. 12 and 702.—Liv.. 42, c. 
interest of the Lacede.nonians was often pow-|3.— Val. Maz. i, c. 1. 
erful, and obtained the superiority for 50:|  Lacinrum [Promontorium, a promonto- 
years. Their jealousy. of the power and great-|ry of Italy, at the south-eastern extremity of 
ness of the Athenians is well known. ‘Thelthe territory of the Bruttii. Here Juno La- 
authority of their monarchs was checked by|cinia had a famous temple. Of this a solitary 
the watchful eye of the Ephori, who had the}column remains at the present day which has 
power of imprisoning the kings themselves if|given to the promontory the name of Cayo 
guilty of misdemeanors. [vid. Ephori.] The|dela Colonna.) It received its name from 
‘Lacedemonians are remarkable for the ho-|Lacinius, a famous robber killed there by 
nourand reverence which they paid to old age.|Hercules. Liv. 24, c. 3,1, 27, ¢. 5, 1.30, €, 
The names of Lacedemon and Sparta are|20.—Virg. Zin. 3, v. 522. : 
promiscuously applied to the capital of Laco- 
nia, and often confounded together. The lat-|the Inachus flows. Herodvt. 9, c. 93. 
ter was applied to the metropolis, and the} Lacoprica, [a town of Lusitania, near 
former was reserved for the inhabitants of/the Sacrum Promontorium, now Lagos.) 
the suburbs, or rather of the country contigu-|Here Sertorius was besieged by Metellus. 
ous to the walls of the city. This propriety} Laconra, [acountry of the Peloponnesus, 
of distinction was originally observed, but in|situateat its southern extremity, having Mes- 
process of time it was totally lost, and both|senia on the west, and Arcadia and Argolis 
appellatives weresoon synonymous and idis-|on the north. The extent of Laconia from 
criminately appted to the city and country.Jeast to west where it reached farthest, was 
[vid. Sparta, Laconia.] Liv, 34, c. 33, 1. 45,/1° 45’, but it became narrower towards the 
c. 28,—Strab. 8—Thucyd. 1.—Paus. »—|north, and its extent from north to south was 
Justin. 2,3, &c—Herodot.1, &c—FPlut. in|about 50 miles. As the southern parts were 
tye. &c. Diod— Mela, 2. ‘There were}encompassed by the sea, and the east and 
some festivals celebrated at Lacedzmon, the}north-east parts by the Sinus Angolicus, it 
names of which are not known, It was custo-jhad a great number of promontories, the 
Mary withthe women todrag allthe old bache |chief of which were those of Malea, and 
lors round the altars and beat them with their] znarus, now Capes Malio and Matapan, 
fists, that the shame and ignominy to which} Che sea-coast of Laconia was furnished with 
they were exposed might induce ther tola considerable number of sea-ports, towns, 
marry, &c. Athen. 13, _ {and commodious harbours, the chief of which 
Lickpem6nir and Lickp2méveEs, the] were those of Trinassus, Acria, Gythium, and 
inhabitants of Lacedemon, [vid. Lacede-|Epidaurus. The Laconian coasts were fa- 
mon.] nous for yielding a shell fish, whence was ob- 
Lickpaménivs, ason of Cimon by Cli [tained a beautiful purple dye, inferior only to 
toria. He received this name from his fa-|that which was brought frog the Red Sea, 
ther’s regard for the Lacedemonians. © Piwt.| Phe mountains of Laconia were numerous, 
LicuEsts, one of the Parce, whose name|the most famous was Taygetus. Its princi- 
is derived from axxav, to measure out by lot.\pal river was the Eurotas, on which stood the 
She presided over futurity, and was repre-|capital, Sparta or Lacedemon, The soil was 
sented as spinning the thread of life, or ac-]very rich, especially in the low grounds, and 
cording to others, holding the spindle. ‘ She}semg well watered, was excellent for pas~ 
generally appeared covered with a garment|ture ; but the number of its mountains and 
variegated with stars, and holding spindles|hills prevented its being tilled so well as it 
inher hand, (vid. Parce.) Stat, Theb, 2,{might otherwise have been. The term La- 
~Y, 249-—Martial, 4, oi: 54, conic is otten applied 2 the peculiar mode of 
Kit A 
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Lacipas. [vid. Lacydes.} 
Lacines, a village near Athens, which 


x 


derived its name from Lacius, an Athenian , 


Lacmon, a part of mount. Pindus where 
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speaking adopted by the ancient Spartans, |tendant pleasures. He made war with suce 
namely, of expressing themselves in short and'cess against Viriathus. It is said, that he as+ 
pithy sentences. ] Bree bor _ {sisted ‘Terence in the composition of his co- 
Lacranrius, a celebrated Christian wri-|medies. His modesty, humanity, and the 
ter, [generally called Luciys Czlius, or Cxci-|manner in which he patronized letters, are as 
lius Firmianus, the most eloquent of the La-j|celebrated as his geatness of mind and inte- 
tin Fathers, flourished towards the close of grity in the character of a statesman. Cic. de 
the third and beginning of the fourth century.| Orat———-Another consul who accompanied 
Some have conjectured that he was born Scipio Africanus the elder in his campaign in 


at Firmum in Italy, and hence called Firmia- 
nus, but as he was a disciple of Arnobius, who 
taught rhetoric at Sicca in Africa, this was 
realy the country of his nativity. Dur- 
ing the greater part of his life he was. in 
very indigent circumstances, often wanting 
the necessaries of life.] His principal works 
are de iré divind, de Dei ofieribus, and his di- 
wine institutions, in seven books, in which he 
‘proves the truth of the Christian religion, 
refutes the objections, and attacks the illu- 
sions and absurdities of Paganism. ‘he ex- 
pressive purity, elegance, and energy of his 
style have gained him the name of the Chris- 
tian Cicero: He died A. D. 325-—~The 
best editions of his works are that of Sparke, 
8vo. Oxon. 1684, that of Biineman, 2 vols. 
‘Svo, Lips. 1789, and that of Du Fresnoy, 2 
vols. 4to, Paris, 1748. 

LacwpEs, [a philosopher of Cyrene, who 
filled the chair of the Platonic school. at 
Athens after the death of Arcesilaus. He 
assumed this officein the 4thyear of the 134th 
Olympiad. He is said to have been the found- 
er of a néw.school, not because he intro- 


Spain and Africa.=—-Archelaus, a famous 
igrammarian. Suet. _ t 
Lana and Lreana, the mistress of Har- 
modius and Aristogiton. Being tortured be- 
cause she refused to discover the conspirators, 
ishe bit off her tongue, totally to frastrate the 
iviolent efforts of her executioners ——=A man 
who was acquainted with the conspiracy 

formed against Cesar. 
LiagrteEs, a king of Ithaca, son of Arce- 
sius and Chalcomedusa, who married Anti- 
clea, the daughter of Autolycus. Anticlea 
was pregnant by Sisyphus when she married 
Laertes, and eight months after her union with 
the king of Ithaca she brought forth a son 
called Uiveses: [vid. cepa Ulysses 
was treated with paternal care by Laertes, 
though not really his son, and Laertes ceded 
to him his crown and retired inte the country, 
where he spent his time in gardening. He 
was found in this mean employment: by his 
son at his return from the Trojan war, after 
20 years’ absence, and Ulysses, at the sight 
of his father, whose dress and old age de-_ 
clared his sorrow, long hesitated whether he 


duced any new doctrines, but because he/should suddenly introduce himself as his son; 
changed. the place of instruction, and heldjor whether he should, asa stranger, gradual- 
his school in the garden of Attalus, still, how-|ly awaken the paternal feelings of Laertes, 
ever, within the limits of the Academic grove.|who had believed that his son was no more. 
He died of a palsy, occasioned by excessive} This last measure was preferred, and when 
drinking, in the second year of the 141st}Laertes had burst into tears at the mention 
i pera which was made of his son, Ulysses threw 
ADE, an island of the A®gean sea, on the|himself on his neck, exclaiming “ O father, I 
coast of Asia minor, where was fought anavaljam he whom you weep.” This welcome de- 
battle between the Persians and lonians, He-|claration was followed by a recital of all the 
rodot. 6, c. 7.—Paus..1,c. 35.—Strad. 17. hardships which Ulysses had suffered, and 
Lapov, ariver of Arcadia falling into the|immediately after the father and son repair- 
Alpheus. [According to Mr. Gell, it re-jed to the palace of Penelope the wile of 
ceives the waters of the lakes of Orchome-|Ulysses, whence all the suitors, who daily im- 
nos and Pheneos.] The metamophorsis of|portuned the princess, were forcibly removed. 
Daphne into a laurel, and of Syrinx into ajLaertes was one of the Argonauts, accordin 
reed, happened near its banks. Strad. 1.—|to Apollodorus, 1, c. 9-—Homer. Od. 11 an 
Mela, 2, c. 3.—Paus. 8, c. 25.— Ovid. Met. 1,{24.— Ovid. Met. 13, v. 32.— Heroid. 1, v. 98. 
v. 659. ——A city of Cilicia which gave birth to 
_. Lataps, one of Actzon’s dogs. Ovid.| Diogenes, surnamed Laertius from the place 
Met. 3.——T he dog of Cephalus, given him|of his birth. A 
by Procris. (vid. Lelaps, &c.) Jd. Met. 7.| LastR¥G6NEs, the most ancient inhabit- 
La.ianus, a general, proclaimed empe-fants of Sicily. Some suppose them to be the 
ror in Gaul by his soldiers, A. D. 268, aiter|same as the people of Leontium, and to’have 
the death of Gallienus, His triumph was/been neighbours tothe Cyclops. They fedon 
short; he was conquered and put to deathj/human flesh, and when Ulysses came on their 
after a few months’ reign by another generaljcoasts, they sunk his ships and devoured his 
called Posthumus, who aspired to the impe-jcompanions. [vid. Antiphates.] They were 
¥ial purple as well as himself, of a gigantic stature, according to Homer, who 
_C. Lauius, a Roman consul, A, U. C./however does not mention their country, but 
614, surnamed Sapiens, so intimate with Afri- 


only speaks of Lamus as their capital. [Bo- 
canus the younger, that Cicero represents|chart explains this fable by supposing’ that 
him in his treatise De Amicitid, as explain- Ed Eetite 


t ; the Lestrygons were anciently call 
ing the real nature Fe with its at-|tini, a name derived from their barbarous and 
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cruel manners.} A colony of them, as some] ofthe monarch’s birth did not in the east 
Suppose, passed over into Italy, with Lamusjexeite his resentment, though the courtiers 
at their head, where they built the town offall glowed with indignation. Ptolemy praised 
Fermiz, whence the epithet of Lesfrygonia|the humour of the grammarian, and showed 
is often used for that of Formiana. {Somejhis moderation and the mildness of his tem- 
suppose them to have been originally an Ita-|per, by taking him under his patronage. Paws, 
lian nation, and not. tohavecome from Sicily.]} 4tic.—Justin. 13.—Cort. 4—Plut. de tré 
Pin, 3, ¢. 5.— Ovid. Met. 14, v. 233, &c. Fast.\cehib —Lucan. 1, v. 684.—TItal. 1, v. 196. 

4, ex Pont. 4, ep. 10.—Tzetz. in Lycophr.v.| Lac¥Ra, a city of Taurica Chersonesus. 
662 and 818.— Homer. Cd. 10,-v. 81.—Sil.7,| LAIXDES, a patronymic of Gidipus son of 
v. 276. } Laius. Ovid. Met, 6, fab. 18. 

Laroria Lex, ordered [that the Plebian} Lars, a celebrated courtezan, daughter of 
magistrates should be elected at the comitia]Timandra the mistress of Alcibiades, born 
Tributa: passed. A. Us C. 292,—Another, |at Hyccara in Sicily. She was cafried away 
A. U. C. 490, against the defrauding of Mi-|from her native country into Greece, when 
nors. By this law the years of minority|Nicias the Athenian general invaded Sicily. 
_ were limited to twenty five, and no one below|She first began to sell her favours at Corinth, 
that age could make a legal bargain.] Cic. de| for 10,000 drachmas, and the immense num- 
Offic. 3: ber of princes, noblemen, philosophers, ora- 

Layinus, a Roman consul sent against/tors, and plebeians who courted: her em- 
Pyrrhus, A. U. C. 474. He informed the/braces, show how much commendation ts 
-monarch that the Romans would not accept/owed to her personal charms. The expenses 
him as an arbitrator in the war with Taren-| which attended her pleasures, gave rise to 
tum, and feared him not as an enemy. He/the proverb of Wom cutvis homini contingit 
svas defeated by Pyrrhus. adire Corinthum. Even Demosthenes himself 

Lacvus, a Macedonian of mean, extrac-|visited Corinth for the sake of Lais, but 
tion. He received in marriage Arsinoe the] when he was informed by the courtezan, that 
daughter of Meleager, who was then preg-|admittance to her bed was to be bought at 
nant of king Philip, and being‘willing to hide|the enormous sum of about 2001, English 
the disgrace of his wife, he exposed the child] money, the orator departed, and observed, 
in the woods. . Aneagle preserved the life ofjthat he would not buy repentance at so dear 
the infant, fed him with her prey, and shel-ja price. The charms which had attracted 
tered him with her wings against the incele-: Demosthenes to Corinth had no influence 
mency of the air. This uncommon preser-jupon Xenocrates, When-Lais saw the phi- 
vation was divulged by Lagus, who adopted|losopher unmoved by her beauty, she visited 
the child as his own, and called him Ptolemy,|his house herself ; but there she had no rea- 
conjecturing, that as his life had been so mi-|son to boast of the licentiousness or easy sub- 
raculously preserved, hisdays would be spent| mission of Xenocrates. Diogenes the cynic 
in grandeur and affluence. This Ptolemy|was one of her warmest admirers, and though 
became king of Egypt after the death offilthy in his dress and manners, yet he gained 
Alexander. According to other accounts,|her heart and enjoyed her most unbounded 
Arsinoe was nearly related to Philip king of/favours. The sculptor Mycon also solicited 
Macedonia, and her marriage with Lagus)the favours of Lais, but he met with cold- 
was not considered as dishonourable, be-/ness ; he, however, attributed the cause of 
cause he was opulent and powerful. The his ill reception to the whiteness of his hair, 
first of the Ptolemies is called Lagus, to dis-'and dyed it of a brown colour, but to no 
tinguish him from his successors of the same'purpose ; Jol that thou art, said the cour- 
name. Ptolemy, the first of the Macedonian tezan, to ask what I refused yesterday to thy 
kings of Egypt, wished it to be believed that father. Luis ridiculed the austerity of phi- 
he was the legitimate son of Lagus, and he losophers, and laughed at the weakness of 
preferred the name of Lagides to all other those who pretend to have gained a superiority 
Temeenians, It is even said that he esta-jover their passions, by observing that. the 
blished a military order in Alexandria, which sages and philosophers of the age were not 
was Called Lageion. {he surname of La- above the rest of mankind, tor she found them 
gides was transmitted to all his. descendants at her door as often as the rest of the Atheni- 
on the Egyptian throne till the reign of Cle-.ans. ‘The success which her debaucheries 
opatra, Antony’s mistress. Plutarch men- met at Corinth encouraged Lais to pass mto 
tions an anecdote, which serves to show how Thessaly,and more particularly to enjoy the 
far the legitimacy of Ptolemy was believed company ofa favourite youth called Hippostra- 
in his age. A pedantic grammarian, says'tus. She was, however, disappointed; the wo- 
the historian, once displaying his great menof the place, jealous of her charms, and 
knowledge of antiquity in the presence of apprehensive of her corrupting the fidelity 
Ptolemy, the king suddenly interrupted him of theit husbands, assassinated her in the tem- 
with the question of, Pray tell me, sir, who ple of Venus, about 340 years before the 
was the father of Peleus? Tell me, replied P hristial era, Some supposethat there were 
the grammarian, without hesitation, te// me two persons of this name, a mother and her 
if you can, O king ! who the father of La- daughter. Cic.ad fam 9, ep. 26.— Ovid. 
gus was? This reflection on the meanness Amor. 1, el—Plut. “ Alcib.—Paus, 2, C 2; 
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Shepherd. The child, calle 
_ educated in the court of Polybus, and an un-|to be cut out, and afterwards put him to death. 


whose worship was the same as at Eleusis. 
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Latus, a son of Labdacus, who succeeded|tions were delayed by the frequent sallies of 
to the throne of Thebes, which his grandfa-|Antipater ; and Leosthenes being killed by the 
ther Nycteus had left to the care of his brother|blow of a stone, Antipater made his escape 
Lycus, till his grandson came of age. He was|out of Lamia, and soon after, with the assist- 
driven from his kingdom by Amphion andjance of the army of Craterus brought from 
Zethus, who were incensed against Lycus for|Asia, he gave the Athenians battle near Cra- 
the indignities which Antiope had suffered.|non, and though only 500 of their men were 
He was afterwards restored, and married|slain, yet they became so dispirited, that they 
Jocasta the daughter of Creon. An oracle in-|sued for peace from the conqueror. - Antipa- 
formed him that he should perish by the hand|ter at last with difficulty consented, provided 
of his son, and in consequence of this 'readful|they raised taxes in the usual manner, re- 
intelligence he resolved never toapproach his|ceived a Macedonian garrison, defrayed the 
wife. A day spent in debauch and intoxicationlexpenses of the war, and lastly delivered into, 
made him violate ‘his vow, and Jocastabrought|his hands Demosthenes and Hyperides, the 
fortha son. ‘The child, as soon as born, was|two orators whose prevailing eloquence had 

iven to a servant, with orders to put him/excited their countrymen against him. ‘These 
to death. ‘The servant was moved with|disadvantageous terms were accepted by the 
compassion, and only exposed him on mount] Athenians, yet Demosthenes had. time to es- 
Cithzros, where his life was preserved by alcape and poison himself. Hyperides was car- 
¢ Cdipus, was|ried before Antipater, who ordered his tongue 


* 


fortunate meeting with his father in a narrow] Plut. in Demost.—Diod. 17.—Justin. 11, &c. 
road proved his ruin, Laius ordered his} LAmta, small islands of the Aigean, oppo- 
son to make way for him, without knowing|site Troas.. Plin. 5,c. 31. A celebrated 
who he was; CEdipus refused, and, in the con-|family at Rome, descended from Lamus. 
test which ensued, slew his father, [vid.G:di-|Certain monsters of Africa, who had the face 
pus.] Sophoctl. in Edif.—Hygin 9 and 66.—|and breast of a woman, and the rest of the 
Diod 4.—Apollod. 3, c. 5.—Paus. 9, c. 5 and|body like that of a serpent. They allured 
26.—Plut. de Curios. strangers to come to them, that they might 

LamiAcuus, a son of Xenophanes, sent|devour them, and though they were not en-. 
into Sicily with Nicias. He was killed B. C.|\dowed with the faculty of speech, yet their 
414, bere Syracuse, where he displayed|hissings were pleasing and agreeable. Some 


much courage and intrepidity. Plut.in Alcib.|\believe them to be witches, or rather evil spi- » 


LAMBRANI, a people of Italy near thelrits, who, under the form of a beautiful wo- 


Lambrus, Swet. in Ces. man, enticed young children and devoured 
Lamerus, ariver of Cisalpine Gaul, falling|them. According to some, the fable of the 
into the Po. Lamiz is derived from the amours of Jupiter 


~ LAmia, a town of Thessaly at the bottom] with acertain beautiful woman called Lamia, 
of the Sinus Maliacus or Lamiacus, and|whom the jealousy of Juno rendered deform- 
north of the river Sperchius, famous for aled, and whose children she destroyed ; upon 
siege it supported after Alexander’s death.j/which Lamia became insane, and so despe- 
{vid. Lamiacum.] Diod. 16, &c.—Paus. 7.}rate that she ate up all the children that came 
c. 6———A river of Greece, opposite mountlin her way. They are also called Lemures. 
Gita. (vid. Lemures.) Philostr. in Af.—Horat. 
LAmia and AuxEsta;two deities of Crete,| 477, Poet. v. 340.—Plut. de Curios —Dion: 
¢ Lxmias A.tus, a governor of Syria under 
‘The Epidaurians made them two statues of/Tiberius. He was honoured with a public 
an olive tree given them by the Athenians,|funeral by the senate ; and as having been a 
eee they came to offer a sacrifice to}respectable and useful citizen, Horace has 
inerva at Athens. Paus. 2, c.30, &c. dedicated his 26 od. lib. 1, to his praises, as 
LamiAcum Bettum happened after thelalso 3 od. '7.—Tacit. Ann. 6, c. 27. j 
death of Alexander, when the Greeks, and} Lamp&po, a woman of Lacedezmon, who 
particularly the Athenians, incited by their}was daughter, wife, sister, and mother of a 
orators, resolved to free Greece from the gar-|king. She lived in the age of Alcibiades. 
risons of the Macedonians. Leosthenes was}Agrippina, the mother of Claudius, could 
appointed commander of a numerous force,}boast the same honours. Tucit. Ann. 12,.¢. 


/ and marched against Antipater, who then pre-}22 and 37 —Plut. in Age—Plato in 1,Alc— 
' sided over Macedonia. Antipater entered] Pin. 7, c. 41. aay A) f). 
Thessaly at the head of 13,000 foot, and 600}. Lamprtia, a daughter of Apollo and — 


horse, and was beaten by the superior force|Nezra. She, with her sister Phateusa, guard~ 
of the Athenians and of their Greek confede-|ed her father’s flocks in Sicily when Ulysses 
rates, Antipater, after this blow, fled to La-farrived on the coasts of that island. These 
mia, B. C. 323, where he resolved, with all/flocks were fourteen in number, seven herds 
the courage and sagacity of a careful general,|of oxen and seven flocks of sheep, consisting 
to maintain a siege with about the 8 or 9000/each of fifty. They fed by night.as well as 
‘men that had escaped from the field of battie.|by day, and it was deemed unlawful and sa; 
Leosthenes, unable to take the city by storm, 
began to make a regular siege. His opera- 
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of Ulysses, impelled by hunger, paid no re- 


crilegious to touch them. The companions 
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gard to their sanctity, or to the threats and'the chief deity of the place. His tempie 
ntreaties of their chief; but they carried away there was the asylum of lewdness and de- 
and killed some of the oxen. ‘The watchful bauchery, and exhibited scenes of the most 
Keepers complained to their father, and Japi- unnatural lust, and hence the epithet Lampe. 
ter, at the request of me ar punished the of- 'sacizs is used to express immodesty and wan- 
fence of the Greeks. The hides of the oxen tonness, Alexander resolved to destroy the 
appeared to walk, and the flesh which-was city on account of the vices of its inhabitants, 
* roasting by the fire began to bellow, and no- or more probably for its firm adherence to the 
thing was heard but dreadful noises and loud interest of Persia. It was, however, saved 
lowings. The companions of Ulysses em- from ruin by the artifice of Anaximenes. vid. 
barked on board their ships, but here the re-; Anaximenes. The wine of Lampsacus was 
sentment of Jupiter followed them. A storm famous, and therefore a tribute of wine was 
arose, and they al! perished except Ulysses, granted from the city by Xerxes to maintain 
who saved himself on the broken piece of a the table of ‘Themistocles. J4Zrda, 1, c. 19.— 
mast. Homer cd.1°,v. 119 —Propert. 3, el. Strab. \3.—Paus. 9,c. $1.—Herodot. 5, c. 
42.—According to Gvid. Met. 2. v. 349,117 —C. Wep. in. Themist. c, 10.—Ovid. L— 
Lampetia is one of the Heliades, who was, 77rist. 9,v. 26.—Fast. 8, v. 345.—Liv. 33, c. 
changed into a poplar tree at the death ot her/38, 1. 35, c, 42.— Martial. 11, ep. 17, 52. 
brother Phaeton. LAMPTERIA, a festival at Pellenein Achaia, 
Lampiiro and Lamprpo, a queen of the|in honour of Bacchus, who was surnamed 
Amazons, who boasted herself to be the|Lampter from azuzsiy, to shine, because dur- 
daughter of Mars. She gained many con-|ing this solemnity, which was observed in the 
uests in Asia, where she founded many cities.!night, the worshippers went to the temple of 
e was surprised afterwards by a band of|Bacchus, with lighted torches in their hands. 
barbarians, and destroyed with her female|It was also customary to place vessels full of 
attendants. Justin. 2, c. 4. wine in several parts of every street in the 
Lampripivus Aauivs, a Latin historian in|city. Paws. 4, c. 2). ‘ngs 
the fourth century, who. wrote the lives of Amus, aking of the Lestrygones, whois © 
some of the Roman emperors. His style is|supposed by some to have founded Formiz in 
inelegant, and his arrangement. injudicious.{Italy. The family of the Lamie at Rome’ 
His life of Commodus, Heliogabalus, Alexan-|was, according to the opinion of some, des- 
der Severus, &c. is still extant, and to be/cended from him. AHorat.3, od. 17——A 
found in the works of the Historie, Juguste|son of Hercules and Omphale, who succeed- 
Scripiores: [The style and arrangement ofjed his mother on the throne of Lydia. © Ovid. 
Lampridius, will not allow him a place among} Heroid. 9, v. 54.—Virg. [A river in the 
historians of a superior class, yet he is valua-|}western part of Cilicia Campestris, now the 
ble for his facts.) Lamuze. Vt gave to the adjacent district 
LampsAcus and Lampsicum, now Lam-jthe name of Lamotis.} A town near For- 
‘saki, {a city of Mysia, in Asia Minor, situate|mie, built by the Lestrygones. ae'3 
on the Hellespont, where it begins toopen| LAmyrus, 6 ffoon, a surname of one of 
into the Propontis, and north-east of Abydos.|the Ptolemies. 
The early name of the spot where Lampsa-| Lawncra, [the name of a town in Lusitania, 
cus stood, was Pityusa, from the number of|distinguished by the appellations of Oppidana 
fine trees which grew there. A Phoczanjand Transcudana: The first was on the fron- 
colony is said to have founded this city, and|tiers of the Lusitani, near the sources of the 
given it its name, being directed by the ora-|river Munda, or Mondego. It is now La 
cle to settle wherever they saw lightning|Guwarda, The latter lay to the east of the 
first. This took place in the district Pityusa,|former, and is now Ciudad Rodrigo. It was 
‘and hence the name of the city, from azu7a,|called Transcudana, because it lay beyond 
luceo, Another account, however, makes the|the Cuda.] f : 
_ city to have existed prior to the arrival off Lancosaront, {a people of Germany, lo- 
the Phoczans, and merely the name to have|cated by most writers on the Albis or £iée, 
been changed by them. They aided, it seems,|and the Viadrus, or Qder, in part of what is 
‘Mandro, king of the Bebryces, against the/now called Brandenburg. According to the 
_neighbouring barbarians, and were persuaded/account. however, of Paulus Diaconus, him- 
a him to occupy a part of his territory.|self ove of this nation, they originally came 
Their successes in war, however, and the/from Scandinavia, under the name of Wilini, 
spoils they had obtained, excited the envy ofjand were called by the German nations, 
the Bebrycians, and the Phoceans would have|Long Peards, from their appearance | Uhe 
been secretly destroyed, had not Lampsace,|German term Lang Baert, latinsed, became 
the king’s daughter, apprised them of the|Langobardi. They seem to have settled on 
plot. Out of gratitude to her, they called the|the Elbe, probably in the eastern part of the 
city Lampsacus, baving destroyed the former| Dutchy of Lunenbwrgh. ‘They are the same 
inhabitants.. The neighbouring country was) with the Lombards who overran Italy in a 
termed éarnis, because Venus, who here/later age. Mannert. .dnc. Geogr. vol. 3, p. 
was delivered of Priapus, was so disgusted|170.] 
with his appearance, that she disowned (2rve-| Lantvium, a town of Latium, about 16 
ture) him for her offspring.) Priapus was|miles from Rome, on the Appian road. Juno 
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had there a celebrated temple which was fre-) threw herself inte the flames with the images 
quented by the inhabitants of Italy, and par-|and perished. T his circumstance has given oc- 
ticularly by the Romans, whose. consuls, on/casion to fabulous traditions related by the 
first entering upon office, offerea sacrifices to, poets, which mention, that Protesilaus was re- 
the goddess. ‘The statue of the goddess wasjstored to life, and to Laodamia, for three 
covered with a goat’s skin, and armed with ajhours, and that when he was obliged to re- 
buckler and spear, and wore shoes which were) turn to the infernal regions, he persuaded his 
turned upwards in the form of a cone. Cic.;wife to accompany him. Virg. in. 6, v. 
fro Mur. de Nat. D,1,¢. 29. fro Milon, 10.—|447.— Ovid. Her. ep. 13.—Hygin. fab. 104. 
Liv, 8, c. 14.—ZMtal. 18, v. 364. —Propert.1, el. 19——A_ daughter of Bel- 
Laosoras or LAsoras, a Spartan king,|leroplion by Achemone the daughter of king 
of the family of Agids, who succeeded his 'Tobates. She had ason by Jupiter, called 
father Echestratus, B. C. 1023. During his |Sarpedon, She dedicated herself to the ser- 
reign, war_ was declared against Argos, by |vice of Diana, and hunted with her, but her 
Sparta. He sat on the throne for 37 years,!haughtiness proved tatal to her, and she pe- 
and was succeeded by Doryssus, his son.rished by thearrows of the goddess. omer: 
Paus, 3,.c. 2. Ii. 6, 12 and \6. eke? 
LAdcGon, a son of Priam and Hecuba, or,| LAdpICE, a daughter of Priam and Hecu- 
according to others, of Antenor, or of Capys.j/ba, who became enamoured of Acamas, son of 
As being priest of Apollo, he was commis-|/Theseus, when he came with Diomedes from. 
sioned by the Trojans to offer a bullock to/the Greeks to Troy with an embassy to de- 
Neptune to render him propitious. During|mand the restoration of Helen. She obtained 
the sacrifice two enormous serpents issuedjan interview and the gratification of her desires _ 
from the sea, and attacked Laocoon’s twe sonsjat the house of Philebia, the wife of a gover- 
who stood next the altar. The father immedi-jnor of a small town of Troas which theGreek” 
ately attempted to defend his sons, but the ser-|ambassador had visited. She had a son by Aca- - 
pents falling upon him squeezed him intheir!mas, whom she called Munitus. She after- 
complicated wreaths, so that he died in the!wards married Helicaon son of Antenor, and 
greatest agonies, This punishment was in-|Telephus king of Mysia. Some call her Asty- 
flicted upon him for his temerity in dissuading|oche. According to the Greek scholiast of 
the Trojans to bring into the city the fatal!Lycophron, Loadice threw herself down from 
wooden horse which the Greeks had conse-/the top of a tower and was killed when Troy 
crated to Minerva, as also for his impiety in}was sacked by the Greeks. Dictys. Cret.1., 
hurling a javelin against the sides of the horse; —Paus. 13, c. 26.—Homer. Zi. 3 and 6.—— 
as it entered within the walls. Hyginus attri-|A sister of Mithridates who married Aria~ 
butes this to his marriage against the consent |rathes king of Cappadocia, and afterwards 
of Apollo, or, according to others, for his pol-/her own brother Mithridates. During the 
luting the temple by his commerce with his/secret absence of Mithridates, she prostituted * 
wife Antjope, before the statue of the god.|herself to her servants, in hopes that her 
{The famous Laocoon group, a piece of stat-|husband was dead ; but when she saw her 
ary representing the death of Laocoon and/expectations frustrated, she attempted to poi- 
his children, was execuited in marble, by Po- json Mithridates, for which she was put to- 
lydorus,. Athenodorus, and Agesander, the/ceath ——A sister and wife of Antiochus 2d. 
three famous artists of Rhodes. This remain; ‘The mother of Seleucus. Nine months - 
ot antiquity was found jat Rome, in the ruins'before she brought forth she dreamt that 
of the palace of ‘Titus, iin the beginning of the/ Apollo had introduced himselfinto her bed, 
16th century. Laocoori is represented with|and had presented her with a precious stone, 
his two sons, and two ltideous serpentscling-}on which was engraved the figure of an an- 
ing round his body, gnawing it, and injecting'chor, commanding her to deliver it to her son 
their poison.] Virg. 2%n. 2, v. 41 and 201./as soon as born. This dream appeared the 
— Hygin. fab. 135. ‘more wonderful when in the morning she dis- 
LAOpDAMIA, adaughte-r of Acastus and As-'covered in her bed aring answering the same ~ 
tydamia, who married F’rotesilaus, the son of idescription. Not only the sou that she brought 
iphiclus, king of a part ¢.f Lhessaly, The de-'forth, called Seleucus, but also all his succes- 
parture of her husband fe + the Trojan war was sors of the house of the Seleucidz, had the 
the source of grief to her,,but when she heard) mark of an anchor upontheir thigh. Justin 
that he-had fallen by the hand of Hector her dfpian. in Syr. mentions this anchor, though 
sorrow was increased, |\UTo keep alive thelin a different manner. rae 
memory of a hushand wiyom she had tenderly; Laopicéa, now Ladik, [a city of Phrygia, 
loved, she ordered a wood)enstatue to be made in the south-western angle of the country, It 
and regularly placed in bier-bed, ‘Fhs was'was situate on the river Lycus, and stood on 
seen, by one of her serva.nts, who informed the borders of Phrygia, Caria, and Lydia. Its 
Iphiclus, that hisdauyhter’s bed was daily defil- situation coincides exactly with that of Cy- 
ed by an unknown strangei> Iphiclus watched'drara, mentioned by Herodotus. (vid. Cy- 
his daughter, and whenhe {‘oundthat theintel-'drara.) Pliny, however; makes its early 
ligence was false, he ordered ‘the wooden image'name to have been Diospolis, changed subse- 
to be burned, in hopes of diss ipating his'daugh- quently to Rhoas. It contained three boun- 
ters grief He did met su ‘ceed. Laodamialdary stones, as being on the berders of ‘three _ 
rf 
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provinces, and hence is commonly called by|cules was obliged to besiege Troy, and take 
the ecclesiastical writers ‘Irimetaria, Its|it by force of arms, Laomedon was put to 
name of Laodicea was given to it by. Antio-|death after a reign of 29 years, his daughter 
chus Theos, in honour of his wife Laodice. He|Hesione was given in marriage to'Telamon, 
- re-established it. Under the Romans, it be-jone of the conqueror’s attendants, and Podar- 
came a very flourishing commercial city —-|ces was ransomed by the Trojans, and placed 


Scabiosa, a city of Syria, west of Emesa aud/apon his father’s throne. (vid. Priamus.] Ao ~ 


of the Orontes. It is sometimes, though er-|cording to Hyginus, the wrath ot Neptune 
" yoneously, styled Laodicea Cabiosa. The epi-|and Apollo was kndled against Laomedon, 
thet Scabiosa, must have reference to the le-|because he refused to offer on their altars, as 
prosy, or some cutaneous complaint very pre-|a sacrifice, all the first-born of his cattle, ac- 
valent here in the time of the Roman power.jcording toa vow he had made. Homer. Il. 
Its previous name under the Greeks was|21—Virg. 4in.2 and 9.—Ovid. Met. 11, fab. 
Laodicea ad Libanum.——.4d Mare, a mari-| —Apollod. 2, ¢. 5—Paus.7, t. 20.—Horat. 
time city of Syria, on an eminence, near the]3, od. 3—Hygin. 89. : 

coast. It lay opposite the eastern extremity] LAGmEDonrTEuS, an epithet applied tothe 
of Cyprus, and is now Latikie-—~Combusta,|Trojans trom their king Laomedon. Virg. 
acity of Asia Minor or Lycaonia, north-west] 47. 4, v. 542,1. 7, v. 105, l. 8, v. 18. 
ofIconium. Itsname is supposed to be ow-} LAOMEDONTIADA, a patronymic given to 
ing te the frequent breaking forth of subter-|the Trojans from Laomedon their king. Virg. 
ranean fires. Strabo mentions this, as pecu-| Zu. 3, v. 248, m pa 
arly the case in the parts of Phrygia to the] Lapurta, a surname of Diana at Patrz in 
west ef Laodicea, which were hence termed|Achai, where she had a temple with’a statue 
Catacecaumene, (uaraxsxavuern,) which is al jof gold and ivory, which represented her in 
so the Greek term for Combusta.——A town|the habit of ahuntress.. —Thestatue was made 
of Asia, on the confines of Media and Persis./by Menechmus and Soidas, two artists of ce- 


’ 


«——A town of Mesopotamia, &c.] pins This name was given tothe goddess — 
a 


LAopicEne, a province of Syria, which|from Laphrius, the son of Delphus, who con- 
receives its name from Laodicea, its capi-|secrated the statue to her. ‘There wasa tes 


tal. tival of the gaddess there, called also Laphria, ” 


Laopécus, a son of Antenor, whose form|of which Paus. 7, c. 18, gives an account. 
Minerva borrowed to advise Pandarus to| Lapsystium.a mountain in Beotia, wheré 
break the treaty which subsisted between the| Jupiter had a temple, whence he was called 
Greeks and Trojans... Homer, Il. 4. Lapfhystius, It was here that Athamas pre- 

LaAOmEDOn, son of Ilus king of Troy, mar-|pared to immolate Phryxus and Helle, whom 
ried Strymo, called by some Placia, or Leu-|Jupiter sayed by sending them a golden ram, 
cippe, by whom he had Podarces, atterwards| whence the surname and the homage paid to 
known by the name of Priam, and Hesione./the god. Paus. 9, c. 34. 

He built the walls of Troy, and was assisted] LApiraa,a people of Thessaly. (vid. La- 
by Apollo and Neptune, whom Jupiter had} pithus.) ‘ 


banished from heaven, and condemned to be}. LApiraus, ason of Apollo, by Stilbe: He © 
subservient to the will. of Laomedon for one] was brother to Centaurus, and married Orsi- 


year. When the walls were-tinished, Laome-|nome, daughter of Euronymus, by whom he 
don refused to reward the labours of the gods,/had Phorbas and Periphas. The name’ of. 
and soon after his territories were laid waste| Lafiithe was given to the numerous children’ 


by the god uf the sea, and his subjects were’ of Phorbas and Periphas, or rather to the in- | 


visited by a pestilence sent by Apollo. Sacri-jhabitants of the country of which they had 
fices were offered to the offended divinities, obtained the sovereignty. The chief of the 
but the calamities of the Trojans increased, Lapithe assembled to cglebrate the nuptials 
and nothing could appease the gods, according 'of Pirithous, one of their number, and among 


to the words of the oracle, but annually toex-|them were Theseus, Dryas, Hopleus, Mop- ~ 


pose toa sea monster a'Trojan virgin. When-|sus, Phalerus, Exadius, Prolochus, Titaresius, 


ever the monster appeared, the marriageable/&c. The Centaurs were also invited to par- 


maidens were assembled, and the lot decided|take the common festivity, and the amuse- * 
which of them was doomed to death for the}ments would have been harmless and innocent, - 


goodofher country. When this calamity had}had not one of the intoxicated Centaurs offer- 


continued for five or six years, the lot fell uponjed violence to Hippoda:nia, the wife of Piri- 


Hesione, Laomedon’sdaughter. Theking was|thous. The Lapitha resented the injury, and 
unwilling to part with a daughter whom hejthe Centaurs supported their companions, 
loved with uncommon tenderness, but his| upon which the quarrel became universal, and 
refusal wouldirritate more strongly the wrath! ended in blows and slaughter. Mahy of the 
of the gods, In the midst of his fears and|Centaurs were slain, and they at last were 
hesitation, Hercules came and offered to de-| obliged to retire, ‘Theseus among the Lapi- 
liver the Trojans from this public calamity,' the showed himself brave‘and intrepid in sup- 
if Laomedon promised to. reward him with porting the cause of his friends, and Nestor 
a number of fine horses. The king consent- also was not less active in the protection of 
ed, but when the monster was destroyed, he chastity and innocence. This quarre] arose 
refused to fulfil his engagements, and Her- from the resentment of Mars, whom Piri- 
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thous forgot or neglected to invite among the]a sow was also offered on particular days. 
other gods, at the celebration of his nuptials, [In private, they offered them wine, incense, 
and therefore the divinity punished the insult a crown of wool,. and a little of what was left 
by sowing dissension among the festive assem- at the table:]. Their festivals were observed 
bly. (wid. Centauri.) Hesiod has described at Rome in the month of May, when their - 
the battle of the Centaurs and Lapithe, as statues were crowned with garlands of flow- 
also Ovid, in'asnore copious manner. The ers, [particularly violets, myrtle, and rose- 
invention of bits and bridles for horses is at-'mary,] and offerings of fruit presented. The .. 
tributed tothe Lapithe. Virg. G. 3, v. 115. word Lares seems to be derived from the 
An. 6, v. 601, 1. 7, v.305.— Ovid. Met. 12, Etruscan word Lars, which signifies con- 
v. 530, 1, 14, v. 670. — Hesiod. in Scut——Diod. ductor or leader. Ovid. Fast. 5, v. 129— 
4,— Pind. 2—Pyth.—S rab. 9.—Stat. t heb, Juv. 8, v. 8.—Piut. i: Quest. Rom—Varro 
7, Vv. 304, — ide L. L, 4, ¢. 10.—Horat. 3, od. 23.—Plaut. 
» Lara or LARANDA, one of the Naiads, i Aul. ‘9 Cist. pn nth 
daughter of the river Almon in Latium, fa-| Lareus, a Latin poet, who wrote a poem 
‘mous for her beauty and her loquacity, which|on the arrival of Antenor in Italy, where he 

her parents long endeavoured to correct, but built the town of Padua. He composed with 
in vain. She revealed to Juno the amours ofjease and elegance, Ovid. ex Pont. 4, ep. 16, 
her husband Jupiter with Juturna, for which|v. 17. 

the god cut off her tongue, and ordered Mer-| | Larninum or LArina, now Larino, atown 
“cury to conduct her to the infernal regions./of the Frentani, [south-east of the river Ti- 
_ The messenger of the gods fell in love with)fernus.] ‘The inhabitants were called Lari- 
her by the way, and gratified his passion. La-|nates.  Ital.15, v. 565.—Cic. Clu. 63, 4. Att. 
ra becaine mother of two children, to whoin] 12, 1. 7, ep. 12.—Lwv. 22, c. 18, 1. 27, c. 40. 
the Romans have paid divine honours, accord-|—C@és. C. 1, c. 23. 

ing to the opinion of some, under the name of} Lakissa,a daughter of Pelasgus, whogave 


Lares, Ovid. Fast. 2, v. 599, : her name to'some cities in Greece. Paus 2, 
Larenria and Laurentia, a courtezan|c. 23 [A town of Syria, on the Orontes, 


in the first ages of Rome. (vid. Acca.) south-east of Apamea. It was re-established 
Lares, gods of inferior power at Rome,|by Seleucus Nicator. Its Syriac name, ac- 
who presided over houses and families. ‘They |cording to Stephanus Byzantinus, was Sizara. 
‘were two in number, sons of Mercury by|Abulfeda and the other Arabian writers call 
Lara. (vid. Lara.) In process of time theirlit Schaizar. It is now Shizar——A city of 
power was extended not only over houses, but| Assyria, on the banks of the Tigris. The ten” 
also over the country and the sea, and we find|thousand found it deserted and in ruins. Xe- 
Lares Urbani to-preside over the cities, /a-|nophon says that it had been under the Medes. 
miliares over houses, Rustici over the country,|——-A town of ASolia, in Asia Minor, lying 
Compitates over cross roads, Marini over thejeast of Phocea on the Hermus. Xenophon 
sea, Viales over the roads, Patellarii, &c.|calls it the Egyptian Larissa, because it was 
According to the opinion of some,’ the wor-|one of the towns which Cyrus the elder gave 
ship of the gods Lares, who are supposed to|the Egyptians who had fought against him in 
be the same as the manes, arose from the an-|the army of Croesus. ——A city of Thessaly, 
cient custom among the Romans aud .otherjon the right bank of the Peneus, and the capi- 
nations, of burying their dead in their houses, |tal of the country. It is sometimes styled 
and from their belief that ther spirits con |Cremaste, (Keex2orx) hanging, from its situ- 
tinually hovered over the house for the pro |ation onan eminence. .To this city Acrisius 


~ tection of its inhabitants. [The ancients dif-|retired, in order to avoid the death with which 


. fer extremely about the origin of the Lares.|an aracle had menaced him ; but taking part 
Varro and Macrobius say that they were the|in the games -here celebrated, he was killed 
children of Mania. Ovid’s opinion. given|by a blow from the discus of Perseus.  La- 
above, makes them to have been the offspring|rissa declined in importance from the time of 
of Mercury and the Naiad Lara, whom Lac-|Lucan. It stil! subsists, however, under the 
tantius and Ausonius call Larunda. Apuleius|/same name, and contains about 25,000 inha- 
affirms that they were the posterity of thejbitants. The Turks call it Genisahar, or 
Leinures. Nigridius, according to Arnobius,|Jengischahar. Virgil applies the term La= — 
makes them sometimes the guardians and|risszus to Achilles; an epithet, according to’ 
protectors of houses, and somcetimes the same] Heyne, equivalent to Thessalus, since it would 
with the Curetes of Samothracia, or Idzi Dac-|be incorrect to apply it ina special sense, La- 
tyli. Nor was Varro more consistent in-his|rissa in the time of Achilles not bemg under — 
opinion of these gods, sometimes making them|his sway, but possessed by the Pelasgi.) vid. - 
the same as*heroes, and sometimes gods of| Mer. .., v. 542.—Virg. Ain. 2, v. 197.—Lu- 
. the air. Titus Tatins, king of the Sabines,|can. 0.—Liv. 31, c. 46, 1. 42, c. 56. — ah 
_» Was the first who built a temple to the Lares.|| Larissaus. .(vid. Larissa.) | 
The statues of the Lares, covered with the} Larissus, [a river of Elis, forming the 
‘skin of 4 dog, were placed in a niche behind|boundary between it and Achaia.] Strad: 8. 
the doors of the houses, or around the hearths.|—Liv. 27, c. 31.--Paus. 8,¢.43.0 BA 
At the feet of the Lares was the figure of a] Larivs, [now the Lake of Como or Lago, 
dog barking, to imitate their care and vigil-|di Como, a lake of Cisalpine Gaul, north of . 
ance. Incense was net on their altars, and'the Po and east of the Liacus Verbanus. It 
‘ 4% “ng 
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receives the Addua or dda, which againjgreatest composure and it was cut off. [This 
emerges from it and pursues its course to the/name descended toan ancient palace in Rome, 
Po. Atthe southern extremity of this lake/and to the buildings since erected it its place, 
stood the city of Comum, now Como, thejparticularly a church called Sz. John of La- 
birth-place of the younger Pliny. The lakelteran, which is'the principal see of the pope- 
is 35 miles long. The surrounding country|dom.] a 
is highly picturesque, being covered with} Larzrivum, the villa of Q. Cicero at Arpi- 
vineyards, interspersed with beautiful villas|num, near the Liris. Cic. ad Attic. 10, ep. 1, 
and skirted by lofty mountains. ] } el. A, ep. 7, ad fr. 3, ep. 1—Plin, 15, c. 15. 

Larwnos, a small desolate island on the] LaTIALIs, a surname of Jupiter, who was 
coast of Thrace. _ | worshipped by the inhabitants of Latium upon 

‘Lars Totumntius, a king of the Veientes,|mount Albanusat stated times. ‘he festivals 
conquered by the Romans, and put to death,|which were first instituted by Tarquin the 
A. U. C. $29. [vid. Spolia Opima.] Liv. 4, poud lasted 15 days. Liv. 21. [vid. Feria 
c. 17 and 19. atine. | 

T. Larrius Frorvus, aconsul, who ap-} Larint, the inhabitants of Latium. [vid. 
peased a sedition raised by the poorer citi-}Latium.] : 
zens, and was the first dictator ever chosen} Latinus, a son of Faunus by Marica, king 
at Rome, B. C, 498,. He made Spurius Cas-jofthe Aborigines in Italy, who-trom him were 
sius his master of horse. iv. 2, c. 18. cajled Latini. He married Amata by whom 
Spurius, one of the three Romans who alone/he had ason and adaughter. The son died 
withstood the fury ot Porsenna’s army at thelin his infancy, and the daughter, called Lavi- 
head of a bridge while the communication|nia, wassecretly promised in marriage by her 
was Cutting down behind them. His compa-jmother to Turnus king of the Rutuli, one of 
nions were Cocles and Herminius. [vid Co-jher most powerful admirers. ‘Phe gods op- 
cles.] Liv. 2, c. 10 and 18.—Dionys. Hail.|posed this union, and the oracles declared that 
—Val. Max.3, c. 2.——T he name of Larti-; Lavinia must become the wife of a foreign 
us has been common to many Romans. prince. «The arrival of AEneas in Italy seem~ 

Larv4, a name given to the wicked spirits|ed favourable to this prediction, and Latinus, 
and apparitions which, according to the no-|by offering his daughter to the foreign prince 
tions of the Romans, issued from: their graves|and making him his friend and ally, seemed 
in the night, and came to terrify the world.}to have tultilled the commands of the oracle. 
As the word /arva signifies a mask, whose} Turnus, however, disapproved of the conduct 
horrid and uncouth appearance often servesjof Latinus ; he claimed Lavinia as his lawful 
to frighten children, that name has been givenjwite, and prepared to support his cause by 
to the ghosts or spectres which superstitionjarms, Aineas took up arms in his own de- 
believes to hover around the graves of the/fence, and Latium was the seat of the war. 
dead. Some call them Lemures. [Some de-|After mutual losses, it was agreed that the 
rived the name from the Etruscan term: /ar,|quarrel should be decided by the two rivals, 
which signifies a leader or rulergjand having|and Latinus promised his daughter tothe con- 
reference to the mischievous poter exercised/queror. Aineas obtained the victory, and 
by these larve. Mr. Farmer urges the ety-/married Lavinia. Latinus soon after died 
mology of this word to prove’that the hea-|and was succeeded by his son-in-law.  Firg.. 
then demons were deified human ghosts.]| in. 9, &c.—Ovid. Met. 13, &c.— Fast. 2, 
Servius. in Virg. Ain. 5, v. 64, 1. v. 152. &c.—Dionys. Hal. 1, ¢, 13—Liv. 1, c. 1, &e. 

Lassus or Lasus, a dithyrambic poet |—Justin.43,c. 1.——A son of Sylvius 7Eneas, 
born at Hermione in Peloponnesus, about/surnamed also Sylvius. He was the 5th king 
500 years before Chifist, and reckoned among|of the Latins, and succeeded his father, He 
the wise men of Greece by some. He is|was father to Alba his successor Dionys. 1, 
particularly known by the answer-he gave tolc. 15.—Liv. 2, c. 3. ae att 
a man who asked him what could best ren-|; LAvium, a country of Italy, near the river 
der life pleasant and comfortable? Expe-} Tiber. It was originally very circumscribed, 
rience.. He was acquainted with music. Some}extending only from the ‘Liber to Circeil, but 
fragments of his poetry are to be found in|stterwatds it comprehended the territories ot 
Athenzus. He wrote an ode upon the Cen-|the Volsci, Aqui, Hernici, Ausoneés, Umbrti, 
taurs, and an hymnto Ceres, without in-jand Rutuli. ‘Uhe first inhabitants were call- 
serting the letter Sin the composition. 4then.Jed Aborigines, and received the name of La- 
10. ee tini from Latinus their king... According to 
others the word is derived trom /atco, to con~ 
ceal, because Saturn concealed himself there 
when flying the resentment of his son Jupiter. 
[It is very probable that the Latins, Sabines, » 
dainnites, Kc. were descended from the an- 
cient Pelasgi, who found their way into Greece 
through Illyricum, and became intermingled 
with the Umbri, and perhaps the remains of 
the Siculi. M. Cebelin, in his Oriental Alle- 
gories, suggests that tend primitive /a¢ signifies 


LaTeRanvs Prautus, a Roman copsul 
elect A. D. 65. A conspiracy with Piso 
against the emperor Nero proved fatal to 
him. He was led to execution, whiere he re- 
fused to confess the associates of the conspira- 
cy, and did noteven frown at the executioner 
whowas as guilty as himself, but when a first 
blow could not sever his head'from his body, 
he looked at the executioner and shaking his 
head he returned it to the hatchet with the 
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to conceal, and that ¢erra also alludes to the/was of short duration, Juno discovered her 
application of the soil for the concealment of|place of her retreat, and obliged her to fly 
the seed that was sown in it. Hence he says|from Delos. She wandered over the great- 
Latium might have signified the_country|est part of the world, and in Caria, where her 
where seed was sown, in contradistinction to|fatigue compelled her to stop, she was insult- 
that part which was uncultivated and moun-|ed and ridiculed by peasants of whom she ask- 
tainous, ‘The most ancient limit of Latium tojed for water, while they were weeding a 
the south was Circeii, After the Romans,}marsh. Their refusal and insolence provok- 
however, had conquered the Aqui, Volsci,Jed her, and she entreated Jupiter to punish 
and Hernici, the Liris or Garigliano became|their barbarity. They were all changed into 
its southern limit.] Laurentum was the ca-|frogs. She was exposed to repeated insults 
ital of the country in the reign of Latinus,/by Niobe, who boasted herself greater than 
zavinium under /Eneas, and Alba under|the mother of Apollo and Diana, and ridiculed 
Ascanius. [vid. Alba.] The Latins, though|the presents which the piety of herneighbours 
originally known only among their neigh-|had offered to Latona. [vid. Niobe.) Her 
bours, soon arose in consequence when Ro-|beauty proved fatal to the giant Tityus, whom 
-mulus had founded the city of Rome in their|Apolio and Diana put to death. [wid. Ti- 
country, Virg. in. 7, v. 38,1. 8, v.322,!tyus.] At last, Latona, though persecuted 
—Strab. 5$—Dionys. Hal.—Justin. 20, c. :.Jand exposed to the resentment of Juno, be- 
—Plut. in Romul.—Plin. 3, c. 12.—TFacit. 4,)came a powerful deity, and saw her children 
Aan, 5. receive divine honours. Her worship was 
Larmus, a mountain of Caria near Mile-|generally established where her children re- 
tus, It is famous for the residence of Endy-|ceived adoration, particularly at Argos, Delos, 
mion, whom the Moon regularly visited in]&c, where she had temples. She had an ora- 
the night, whence he is) often called Latmius|cle in Egypt, celebrated for the true decisive 
Heros. [vid. Endymion.] _ [In the vicinity ofjanswers which it gave. Diod. 5.—Herodot. 
this mountain stood the city of Heraclea, com-|2, c. 155.—Paus.2 and 3.—Homer, Il. 21. 
monly termed Hgexaesnvro Aatmou, Hera-|Hymn in Ap. & Dian—Hesiwd, Theog.— 
clea below or at the foot of Latmus. ‘The|4follod.8, c. 5 and 10.— Ovid. Met. 6, v. 160. 
mountain gave to the adjacent bay the name|—Ayzgiz. fab. 140. oe 
of Latmicus Sinus.] Mela, 1, c. 17.—Ovid.|. Latopouts, [a city of Egypt in the The- 
Trist. 2, v. 299. Art. Am. 3, v, 88.—Plin. 5,\baid, between Thebes and Apollinopolis mag- 
c. 29.—Strab. 14.—Cic. 1, Tus. 28. na, It derived its Greek name from the fish’ 
Latosrict, [a people of Belgic. Gaul, injLatos there worshipped. It is now /sna,a 
the vicinity of the Tulingi, Rauraci, and Hel-|term which signifies, illustrious.) 
vetii, whose country lay on the banks of the}. Larous, a name given to Apollo as son of 
Rhine about 90 milesto the west of the Lacus!|L.atona, Ovid. Jet. 6, fab. 9. Gl 
Brigantinus, or Lake of Constance. Jf they} Laverna, the goddess of thieves and dis- 
are the nation called by Ptolemy Latobici,j/honest persons at Rome. She did not only 
they must have changed their settlement be-|preside over.robbers, called trom her Laver- 
fore that geographer wrote, as_ he includes|niones, but she protected such as. deceived 
their territories in Pannonia uear to Nori-|others, or formed their secret machinations in 
uM: erie os obscurity and silence. Her worship was very 
Latois, a name of Diana as being the|popular, and the Romans raised her an altar 
daughter of Latona. — : near one of the gates of the city, which, from 
Latomi4. vid. Layutumiz. that circumstance, was called the gate of La- 
Latona, a daughter of Coens the Titan|/verna. She was generally represented by a 
and Phebe, or, according to Homer, of Sa-|head without a body. Horat, 1, ep. 16, v. 60. 
turn. She was admired tor her beauty, and|—Varro. de L. L.4.——A place mentioned 
celebrated for the favours whichshe granted tojby Piut. &c. : 
Jupiter. Juno, always jealous of her hus-|| LaveRnium, a temple of Laverna, near 
band’s amours, made Latona the object of/Formiz. Cic. 7, tt. 8. 
her vengeance, and sent the serpent Pythonto| LAvinta, a daughter of king Latinus and 
disturb her peace and persecute her. Latona|Amata. She was betrothed to her relation - 
wandered from place te place in the time ot/king ‘Turnus, but because the oracle ordered 
her pregnancy, continually alarmed for fear/her father to marry her to a foreign prince, 
of Python. She was driven from heaven, andjshe was given to Aineas after the death of 
Terra, influenced by Juno, refused to give her}Turnus. [{vid. Latinus.| At her husband’s 
‘a place where she might find rest and bring|death she was left pregnant, and being fearful 
forth. Neptune, moved with compassion,|of the tyranny of Ascanius her son-in-law, she 
struck with his trident, and made immoveable|fled into the woods where she broyght forth a 
the island of Delos which before wandered in|son called AineasSyliius. Dionys. Hal. 1.— 
the Aigean, and appeared sometimes above,| Virg. /£n. 6 and 7.—Ovid. Met. 14, v. 507. 
and sometimes below. the surface of the sea,|—Liv. 1, c. 1. : : 
Latona, changedinto a quail by Jupiter,came} Lavintum, or Lavinum, atown of Italy, - 
toDelos,where sheresumed her originalshape,|built by Aineas, and called by that name in, 
and gave birth to Apollo and Diana, leaning| honour of Lavinia, the founder’s wife. It was 
Rgainst a palm tree pew olive. Her repose|the capital of Latium during the reign of 
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Aineas, [It was situate near the coast, on’ Dionysius had a place of this kind dug in @ 


the river Numicus, west of Ardea.) Virg. rock near Syracuse, where a great number of 


<n. 1, v. 262,.—Strah. 5.— Dionys. Hal. 1.— people were shut up. vid. Dionysius. Cicero- 


Liv. 1,622. —Justin, 43, c. 2. 
LavreaAcum, [the station of a Roman fleet 


on the Danube, to the east of the junction ef time a general name for a prison, and the pri-” 
It is now soners inclosed in them were called datomarii. } 


the Anus or Jm with that river. 
a small village called Loren, ] 


LAvRENTALIA, certain festivals celebrat-| 


ed at Rome in honour of Laurentia, on the 
last day of April and the 23d of December. 
They were, in process of time, part of the 
Saturnalia. Ovid. Fast. 3, v. 57. 

LAURENTES AGRI, the country in the 
neighbourhood of Laurentum, Zw. 2, el. 
5, y. 41. 

LauREnTIA. [vid. Acca.] a 

LaAURENTINI, the inhabitants of Latium. 
‘They received this name from the great num- 
ber of laurels which grew in the country. 
King Latinus found one of uncommon large- 
ness and beauty, when he was going to build 
a temple to Apollo, and the tree was con- 
secrated to the god and preserved with the 
‘Most religious ceremonies, Virgy. in. 7, v. 
59. 

LavuRENTUM, now Paicrna, the capital of 
the kingdom of Latium in the reign of Latinus. 
It is on the sea-coast, [south-east of Ostia.] 
ie: Laurentini.] Strad. 5 —Meta, 2, ¢. 4.— 

tv. 1,0. 1.—Virg. “En. 7, v. 171. 


jreproachés Verres with imprisoning Roman 
citizens in Latomie. Latomia became in 


Cie. Ver. 5, €: 27.~-Liv. 26, vs 27, 1, 32, c. 26. 
LEANDER, a youth of Abydos, famous fox. 


the custom for those who would cross from 
Abydos to Sestos to incline a mile out of the 


voyage were obliged to have recourse toa 
\similar plan in orver to take advantage of the 
current. Leander, therefore, had a perilous 
adventure to perform, whoswam at least four 
miles to meet Hero, and returned the same 
distance the same night, It is very possible, 
however,” adds Mr. Hobhouse, “* to swim 
across the Hellespont without being the rival 
or having the motive of Leander, My fellow- 
traveller, (Lord Byron,) was determined to 
attempt it.’ It appears from’ what follows 
that Lord Byron tailed in his first attempt, 
owing to the strength of the current, after he 
and the friend who accompanied him had 
been in the water an hour, and found them- 
selves in the middle of the strait about a mile 
and a half below the castles. A second at- 
tempt was more successful; Lord Byron was 


Laurion, a place of Attica, [near the pro-|in the water one hour and ten minutes, his 


his amours with Hero. vid. Hero. {‘ It was 


direct line, and those’ making the contrary” 


montory of Sunium,] wheré were [silver]|companion, Mr, Ekenhead, five minutes less. 
mines, from which the Athenians drew con-/Lord Byron represents the current as very 
siderable revenues, and with which they built|strong and the water cold; he states, how- 


their fleets by the advice of Themistocles. 
These mines failed before the age of Strabo. 
[** One or twoof the shafts of the ancientsilver 
mines,” observes Hobhouse, ** for which this 
Mountainous region was so celebrated, have 
been discovered in a small shrubby plain not 
far from the sea on the eastern coast ; anda 
specimen of ore, lately found, was shown to 
me at Athens.” Hodbhouse’s Journey. vol. 
1, p, 343.J—Zhucyd. 2—Paus.1, ¢ 1,— 
Strad. 9. 

LauRon, a town of Spain, [towards the 
eastern limits of Betica: It lay probably not 
far from the sea, among the Bastitani. It 
has been supposed by some to be the modern 
Liria, five leagues from Valentia. It was this 
city of which Sertorius made himself master 
in the face of Pompey’s army ; and in its vi- 
ciaity, at asubsequent period, Cneius Porppe- 
ius was slain after the battle of Munda.] 


ever, that they were not fatigued though a 
little chilled, and performed the feat with lit- 
tle difficulty. The strait between the castles, 
Mr, Hobhouse makes a mile anda quarter, and 
yet it took four boatmen five minutes to pull 
them from point to point. All this tends to 
throw a great deal of doubt upon the feat of 
Leander, who could hardly have been a more 
expert swimmer than Lord Byron, and who 
besides had a longer course to pursue. | 
Lesakpia, [a town of Beotia, west of 
Cheronza, built ona plain adjacent to the 
small river Hercyna. The inhabitants ata 
former period occupied a town on an adjoin- 
ing eminence, Called Midza, but an Athenian 
named Lebadus, persuaded them to build 
another on the plain which was called after 
hisname. ‘The oracle and cave of ‘Tropho- 
hus were nearthis town. It is now Livadia, 
a name which has been extended to great 


Laus, now Zaino, a town on a river of the}part of the country which answers to Gracia 


same name, which forms the southern boun-|Propria, or north of the Isthmus. | 


dary of Lucania. Srrad. 6. 


Lesiipus or Lesvos, [one ot the twelve 


Laus Pomprta, a town of Italy, founded|citiesot lonia, north-west ot Colophon, on the 


by a colony sent thither by Pompey. 


coast. It was at first a flourishing city, but 


Lausus, a son of Numitor, and brother of |upon the removal of a large portion of its in- 


Ilia. He was put to death by his uncle Amu- 
lius, who usurped his father’s throne. 
fast. 4, v. 54. 


habitants to Ephesus by Lysimachus, it sunk 


Ovid.|greatly in importance. In the time of Ho- 


race it was deserted and inruins,] Strad. 14, 


LAUTUMI# or Laromta, [a name proper-|—Horat. 1, ep. 11, v. 7.—Herodot. 1, c. 142. 
ly denoting a quarry. and derived from the|—Cic. 1, Div. 33. ’ 
Greek as, lapis, and rei, seco, These] -Lecua#um, [a town and promontory of 
were amciently used as gaols for criminals.!Greece, on the Sinus Corinthiacus or, Gu/f ef 
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Zefanto. It had a temple of Neptune, injmanner of their alterations. “In the time of 
which was a bronze statue of that deity. Its}Romulus, the institutor of this corps, each le~ 
modern name is’ Pelaga. The port of Co-|gion consisted of 3000 foot and 300 horse. 
rinth on the opposite side is Cenchrez.] |‘lhese were divided into three bodies, which 
Stat. Theb. 2, v- 381.—Liv. 32, ¢. 23. made so many lines of battle, each body con- 
LrecTum, a promontory separating Tro-|sisting of 10 companies. Under the consuls, 
as from A€olia. [It formed elso_ the/the legion in géneralconsisted of 4000 or 4200 
northern limit.in the time of the Eastern|foot and 300 horse. About the year of Rome 
Empire, of the province of Asia as it was|412 it was composed of 5000 foot which was 
termed, which commenced near the Meander|the number of a legion during Czsar’s wars 
and extended along the coast upwards to}withthe Gauls; under Augustus, each legion 
Lectum. It is now cape Baba. | é consisted of 6100 foot and 726 horse. ° After 
Lepa,a daughter of king Thespius and|his death they were reduced to 5000 foot and’ — 
Eurythemis, who married Lyndarus, king of/700 horse.. Under Tiberius, the legion was 
Sparta. She was seen bathing in the river|raised again to 6000 foot and 600 horse, In 
urotas by Jupiter, when she was some few|the time of Septimius Severus, the legion was 
days advanced in her pregnancy, and the god,}composed of 5000 men: under the following 
‘Struck with her beauty, resolved to deceivelemperor, it was the same as it had been 
her. He persuaded Venus to change herselfjunder Augustus. The legion was generaily 
into an eagle, while he assumed the form of|divided into 10 cohorts, each cohort into 3 
a swan ; and, after this metamorphosis, Jupi-|maniples, and each maniple into two centu- 
ter, as if fearful of the tyrannical cruelty of|ries. ~The different ‘kinds of infantry which 
_ the bird of prey, fled through the air into the/composed it were the Hastati, who were 
arms of Leda, who willingly sheltered thejyoung men, and formed the first line, deriv- 
trembling swan from the assaults of his supe-|ing their name from the das/a or spear, with 
rior enemy. The caresses with which the}which they were at first armed, the Princi- 
naked Leda received the swan, enabled Jupi-|#es, who were men in the vigour of life, and 
ter to avail himself of his situation, and ninejformed the second line, being so called because 
months after this adventure, the wife of T'yn-|they were originally the first line; and the 
darus brought forth two eggs, of one of which}Triarii, who were old soldiers of approved 
sprang Pollux and Helena, and of the other,|valour, and stationed in the third line. These 
Castor and Clytemnestra.. The two former|last were alsocalled Pilanifrom the Pilum or » 
were deemed the offspring of Jupiter, and the|javelin which they used, and the Hastati and 
others claimed Tyndarus for their ‘father.| Princifes who stood betore them, Antepilani. 
Some mythologists attribute this amour to)/The Véelites or light-armed soldiers, who 
_ Nemesis, and not to Leda; and they further|fought infront, formed a fourth kind of troops. 
mention, that Leda was intrusted with the|Inthe description of Cxsar’s battle, however, 
education of the children which sprang from|there is nomention made of the soldiers being 
the eggs brought forth by Nemesis. [vid.lthus named and arranged, but only of a cer- 
Helena. To reconcile this diversity of opi-|tain number of legions and ‘cohorts which 
nions, others maintain that Leda received the|Cesar generally drew up in three lines. In 
name of Nemesis after death. Homer and|the battle of Pharsalia he formed a body of 
Hesiod make no mention of the metamorpho-|reserve, which he calls a fourth line, te oppose 
_ sis of Jupiter into a swan, whence some havejthe cavalry of Pompey, which indeed deter- 
imagined that the fable was unknown to these] mined the fortune of the day. In the time of 
two ancient poets, and probably invented|/Cesar too, the bravest troops were generally 
since their age. dfollod. 1, c. 8, 1.3, c.10.—|placed infront, contrary tothe ancient custom ; 
Ovid. Met. 6, v. 109.—Hesiod. 17, v. 55.—|an alteration which is ascribed to Marius. ] 
Hygin. fab. 77—Isoer. in Hel— Homer. od.\Livy speaks of ten, and even eighteen, legions 
11.—Eurip.in Hel.——A tamous dancer inthe|kept at Rome. During the consular govern- 
age of Juvenal 6, v. 63. aes ment it was usual to levy and fit up four 
Lep&#a, an epithet given to Hermione,|legions, which were divided between the twe 
&c. as related to Leda. Virg. Ain. 3, v.|consuls. This number was, however, often in- — 


328. va : creased, as time and occasion-required. Au- 
Lepus, now Lez, a river of Gaul near the/gustus maintained astanding army of twenty- 
modern Montpelier. Mela, 2,c.5. — three or twenty-five legions, and this namber 


[Lrcio, seftima gemina, a Roman military| was seldom diminished. In the reign of Ti- 
colony in Spainamong the Astures, north-east{berius there were 25 legions, and the peace es- — 
of Asturica. It is now the modern Leon.]|tablishment of Adrian maintained no less 

Licio, [a body of forces, of a number of|/than 30 of these formidable brigades. They 
which the Roman armies were chiefly com-|were distributed over the Roman empire, and 
posed. ‘The term comes from the Latin /e-|their stations were settled and’ permanent. 
gere, to.choose, because when Romulus insti-| Phe peace of Britain was protected by three 

tuted this body of troops, he chose a certainjiegions ; sixteen were stationed on the banks 
number from each tribefor that purpose. Thejof the Rhine and Danube, viz. two in Lower, 
‘number of soldiers of which the legion con-land three in Upper, Germany ; one in Nori - 
sisted was different at different times, but it is}jcum, one in Rhztia, three in Meesia, four in’ 
impossible'to sa par the precise time and Pannonia, and twoin Dacia. Bight were sta-— 
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tioned on the Euphrates, six of which remain-jers. ‘The inhabitants of the continent were 
ed in Syria, and two in Cappadocia, while|then Carians, to whom the Leleges, in after 
the remote provinces of Egypt, Africa, and] days, added themselves from the islands, Ho- 
Spain, were guarded each by a single legion.) mer, in whose time the remembrance of this 
Besides these, the tranquillity of Rome was| emigration of the Leleges was still quite recent, 

preserved by 20,000 soldiers, who, under the|clearly distinguishes the two people from 
titles of city cohorts and of prztorian guards,}each other. The Leleges took possession of 
watched over the safety of the monarch and|the coast, in the vicinity of Halicarnassus,and 
of the capital. The legions were distinguish-|after wards spread themselves northwards to 
ed by different appellations, and generally|the banks of the Mzander. Eight cities were 
borrowed their name from the order in which) here founded by them, the most powerful of 
they were first raised, as frima, secunda, ter-| which was Pedasa. They afterwards inter- 
tia, quarta, &c. Besides this distinction, ano-| mingled with the Carians, and with the Greek 
ther more expressive was generally added, as|colonies which came to this quarter, They 
from thename of the emperor who embodied] ceased, however, to be known asa distiuct race 
them, as 4ugusta,Claudiana, Gadbiana, Fla-\after Mausolus king of Caria transferred the 
via, Ulpia, Trajana, Antoniana, &c. troin the| inhabitants of six of their cities to Halicarnas- 
provinces or quarters where they were sta-|sus to increase the size of the capital. Still 
tioned, as Britannica, Cyrenica, Gailica, &c.\they were remembered among the Greeks 
from the provinces which had been subdued! for several inventions, They were the first 
by their valour, as Parthica, Scythica, Arabi-| wino added crests to their helmets and orna- 
ca, Africana, &c. from the names of the dei-| ments to their shields They were also the 
ties whom their generals particularly wor-/first who gave the shield its handle. Before 
shipped, as Minervia, Apollinaris, &c. or|their time, such as bore shields had no other 
from more trifling accidents, as Martia, #ul-|means of managing them, but by a piece of 
minatrix, Rapax, Adjutrix, &c. The chief) leather suspended from the neck over the left 
commander of the legion was called /egatus,|/shoulder Some pretend toderive their name 
lieutenant. The standards borne by the le-|from acy to gather, maintaining that they 
gions were various. In the first agesof Rome| were a wandering people, composed of — vari- 
a wolf was the standard, in honour of Romu-| ous unconnected nations. | Strab. 7 and 8.— 
lus; after that a hog, because that animal) Homer. I/. 21, v. 85.—Plin. 4, c. 7, 1.5, €, 26. 
was generally sacrificed at the conclusion of a}__Virg. Ain. 8, v. 725,—Paus. 3, cw. 
treaty, and therefore it indicated that war is} [LeLEeGirs, a name applied to Miletus, 
undertaken for the obtaining of peace. A 1-|because once possessed by the Leleges. Plin. 
notaur was sometimes the standard, to inti-|5) c, 29, 
mate the secrecy with which the general was| Lxetex,an Egyptian, who came with a 
to act, in commemoration of the labyr-nthcolony to Megara, where he reigned about 
Sometimes a horse or a boar wasused, till the] 200 years before the Trojan war. His sub- 
age of Marius, who changed all these for thel jects were called from him Leleges, and the 
eagle, beiug a representation of that bird in|place Lelegeia menia. Paus. 3, c.1.—. 
silver, holding sometimes a thunderbolt in its|Greek, who was the first king of Laconia in 
claws. The Roman eagle ever after remain-|Peloponnesus. His subjects were also called 
ed in use, though Trajan made use of thedra-) /,e/eves, and the country where ‘he reigned 
gon. . _ |Lelegia. Id. 

Lexaps, a dog that never failed to seize} Lirmanis (Portus, or Lymne, a harbour 
and conquer whatever animal he was order-|of Britain, a little below Dover, where Cesar 
ed to pursue. It was given to Procris by\is thought to have landed on his first expedi- 
Diana, and Procris reconciled herself to her|tion to that island, having set out from the 
husband by presenting him with that valuable] Portus Itius in Gaul, a little south of Cadais.} 

_ present. According to some, Procris had re-| Lumanus,a lake in the country of the 
ceived it from Minos, as a reward for the) Allebroges, [This lake is a most: beautiful 


dangerous wounds of which she had cured}expanse of water, in the form of a crescent, 


» HHygin, fab. 1.8.— Ovid. Met. 7,v. 771.) the concave side of which is upwards of 45 
——Paus.9, c. 19. ; miles long. Its greatest breadth 1s about 12 
Lévices. [According to the account given! miles. It never wholly freezes over in the se- 
-by the Greek writers, the Carians originally| yerest winters, and rises about 10 feet in sum- 


‘inhabited the islands adjacent to the coast of] mer, by the melting. of the snows on the Alps. 


Asia Minor, under the nameof Leleges. They] Besides the Rhone, which traverses its whole - 


were so far under the contro:il of Minos king|length, it receives the waters of 40 other 
of Crete, as toyield him, not indeed tribute, at) It is now called the lake of Ge- 
but vessels for his fleet. Afterwarusthey pass-|neva. Lucan. 1, v. 396.—Mela, 2, ¢. a 
ed overtothe continent and assumed thename| Lemnos, an island in the Aigean sea, be- 
of Carians. Whis account is evidently an er |tween Tenedos, Imbros, and Samothrace. It 
roneous one. Every thing tends to make it] was sacred to Vulcan, calied Lemmius' pater, 
very probable that the continent was occupied) who fell there when kicked down from heaven 
beforethe islands; and the Carians themselves,'by Jupiter. [The true reason why Lemnos 
~ according” to Herodotus, contradicted the} was consecrated to Vulcan, was owing, pro- 
Statement that they were originally island-/bably, to two volcanoes which were here con- 
374, 
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tinually casting forth flames, and which were| Lemures. They terrified the-good, and can= 
considered as the forges of that god. No ves-|tinually haunted the wicked and impious ; and 
tiges of these volcanoes now remain, but Son-|the Romans had the superstition to celebrate 
nini thinks it probable that interior fires are|festivals in their honour, called Lemuria, or, 
still burning there; for he met with a spring] Lemura/ia, in the month of May. They were 
of hot water, which has been brought to sup-|first instituted by Romulus to appease the 
ply baths, and’with another of aluminous wa-|manes of his brother Remus, from whom they 
ter. Lemnos was celebrated among the an-jwere called Remuria, and by corruption, Le- 
cients forthesuccour it afforded the Argonauts,|muria. These solemnities continued three 
of which Apollouius Rhodius has given us a/nights, during which the temples of the gods 
particular account. ‘Fhe priests of Lemnos} were shut, and marriages prohibited. It was 
were reckoned famous for the cure of wounds, }usual for the people to throw black beans on 
on which account Philoctetes was left there,|/the graves of the deceased, or to burn them, 
when wounded in the foot by one of the ar-/as the smell was supposed to be insupportable 
rows of Hercules. Th» efficacy of their skilijtothem. They also muttered magical words, 
depended, it is said, upon the quality of a spe-jand, by beating kettles and drums, they be- 
cies of red ‘earth, found in the island, called|lieved that the ghosts would depart, and no 
Lemnian earth. ‘This, the ancients thought ajlonger come to terrify their relations upon 
sovereign, remedy against poisons, and thelearth. Ovid, Fast. 5, v. 421, &c—Horat. 2; 
bites of serpents, but it is now held in little orjep. 2, v- 209.—Persius 5, v. 185. > : 
no esteem in Europe. It is called terra si-| Limoria and Limorarta. vid. Le- 
gillata, because it is sealed before it is vended.}mures. _ nay g 
(he Turks, and the modern Creeks, still,) LeN2uUS, a surname of Bacchus, from 
however, hold it in high estémation, and the]anves, @ wine frress. ‘There was a festival 
cups out of which the Grand Seignior drinks,|called Lenea, celebrated in his honour, in 

are made of this red earth]. It was cele-|which the ceremonies observed at: the other 
brated for two horrible massacres, that of the]festivals of the god chiefly prevailed. There 
Lemnian women murdering their husbands,| were, besides, poetical contentions, &c. Paus. 
se Hipsipyle,] and that of the Lemnians, or/—Virg. G. 2, v. 4. Ain. 4, v. 207.— Ovid, 

elasgi, in killing all the children they had| ec. 4, v. i4.———-A learned grammarian, or- 
had by some Athenian women whom they|dered by Pompey to translate into Latin some 
had carried away to become their wives.of the physical manuscripts of Mithridates, 
These two acts of cruelty have given rise to] king of Pontus, Af 
the proverb of Lemnian actions, whichis ap-| LENTULUS, a celebrated family at Rome, 
plied to all barbarous and inhuman deeds.| which produced many great men in the com- 
The first inhabitants of Lemnos were the}monwealth. The most illustrious were L. 
Pelasgi, or rather the Thracians, who were| Corn. Lentulus, a consul, A. U, C. 427, who- 
murdered by their wives. After them came|/dispersed some robbers who infested Umbria. 
the children of the Lemnian widows by the Corn. Lentulus, surnamed Sura. He join- 
Argonauts, whose descendants were at last/edin Cataline’s conspiracy, and assistedin cor- 
expelled by the Pelasg, about 1100 years be-|rupting the Aliobroges. He was convictedin 
fore the Christian era. Lemnos is about i12/full senate by Cicero, and put in ‘prison and 
miles ia circumference, according to Pliny, who/atterwards executed. A consul who tri- 
says, that itis often shadowed by mount Athos,/umph: d over the Samnites Cn, Lentulus, 
though at the distance of 87 miles. | Lhe more|surnamed Getulicus, was made consul, A. 
correct statement will be found under the|D. 26, and was, some time after, put to death 
article Athos.1 It has been called Hifsi-|by ‘Tiberius, who was jealous of his great 
fryle,from queen Hipsipyle. Lemnos is also|popularity. He wrote an history, mentioned 
celebrated tor a labyrinth, which, according|by Suetonius, and attempted also poetry. 
to some traditions, surpassed those of Crete|/P. Lentulus, a friend of Brutus, mentioned 
and Egypt. Some remains of it were stilijby Cicero (de Orat. 1, c. 48) as a great and 
visible in the age of Pliny. The island of/consummate  statesman.——Besides these, 
Lemnos, now called Stalimene, w-s reduced|tnere are a few others, whose name is only. 
under the power of Athens by Miltiades,|‘vwentioned in history, and whose life was not 
and the Carians, who then inhabited it, oblig-| marked by any uncommon event. ‘The con- 
ed toemigrate. Virg. En. 8, vy. 454.—Ho-|sulship was in the tamily ofthe Lentuli in the 
mer. Il. 1, v. 593.—C. Nef. in Mr t—Strad.jyears ot Rome 42., 79, 517, 518, 550, 355, : 
1,2, and 7.—Herodot. 6, c. 140.—Jela, 2, G|598, &c. Tacit.- Ann—Liv. -Hlor.—Plin, 
7.—Apollod. 1, aig.—lac. 2, v.78.—Ovid,|—Plut.— Lutron. § + oe 


Art. Am. 3, y. 672.—Stat.3, Theb. 274. | -Lir0,.a native of Byzantium, who flourished’ 
LEmovicgs, a people of Gaul, now Limou-|350 years betorethe Christian era. His phi- 
sin ty Limoges. Ces.G.7, G. 4. losophical and political talents endeared him 


“LEMUtREs, the manes of the dead. The|to his countrymen, and he was always sent 
ancients supposed that the souls, after death,|upon every important occasion as ambassador ~ 
wandered all over the world, and disturbed|to Athens, or to the court of Philip king of 
the peace of its inhabitants. The good spirits|Macedonia. This monarch, ’ well acquainted 
were called Lares familmres, and the evil| with the abilities of Leo, was sensible that his \_ 

_ ones were known by os name of Larve, or|views and claims to Byzantium would never ~ 
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‘succeed whileit was protected by the vigilance|Spartans, who had resolvéd not to abandon 
of such a patriotic citizen. ‘To remove himjthe scene of action, withstood the enemy with 
he had recourse to artifice and perfidy. Ajsuch vigour, that they were obliged toretire, 
letter was forged, in which Leo made solemn} wearied and conquered, during three succes- 
promises of betraying his country tothe king|sive days, till Ephialtes, a Trachinian, had 
of Macedoniafor money. ‘This was no sooner|the perfidy to conduct a detachment of Per- 
known than the people ran enraged to thejsians by a secret path up the mountains, 
house of Leo, and the philosopher, to avoid) whence they suddenly fell upon the rear at 
their fury, and without attempting his justifi-/the Spartans, and crushed them to pieces. 


cation, strangled himself. He had written 
some treatises upon physic, and also the histo- 
ry of his country and the wars of Philip, in 
seven books, which have been lost. Plut. 
— -An emperor of the east, surnamed the 
Thracian. lie reigned 17 years, and died A. 
D. 474, being succeeded by Leo the Second 
for 10 months, and afterwards by Zeno, 
‘LeocorRion, a monument and temple 
erected by the Athenians to Pasithea, The- 
ope, and Eubule, daughters of Leos, who im- 
molated themselves when an oracle had or- 
dered that, to stop. the raging pestilence, some 
of the blood of the citizens must be shed. - 


[T'wo of the 300 Spartans, are said by He- 
rodotus, to have been afflicted with a violent ° 
disorder of the eyes, and with the permission 
of Leonidas to have lett the camp previous 
to the day of the battle and remained at-Alpe- 
nus. Que of them, Eurytus, having heard 
of the circuit made by the Persians, called for 
his arms, met the enemy and was slain. 
The other one Aristodemes, pusillanimously 
staid where he was, and after the battle re- 
turned to Sparta. Some assert that he was 
sent on some business from the army, and 
might, if he had pleased, have, been present at 
the battle ; but that he saved himself by lin- 


fian. 12, c. 28,—Cic. WV. D. 3, c. 19. gering by the way, They add, that his com- 
LroniAtus, one of Alexander’s generals. panion, employed on the same business, re- 
His father’s name was Eunus. He distin-|turned to the battle and there fell. Aristo- 
guished himself in Alexander’s conquest of|deimes, on his return, was branded with inta- 
Asia, and once saved the king’s life in a dan-|my; no one would speak with him, no one 
gerous battle. After the deathof Alexander, would supply him with fire, and the oppro- 
at the general division of the provinces, he bious epitiet of trembler (c7ee72s) wasannex- 
received for his portion that part of Phrygia ed to his name; but he afcerwards at the 
which borders on the Hellespont. He was battle of Platza effectually atoned for his 
empowered by Perdiccas to assist Eumenes'conduct.} ‘This celebrated. battle, which 
in making himself master of the province of happened 480 years before the Christian 
Cappadocia, which had been allotted to him. era, taught the Greeks to despise the num- 
Like the rest of the generals of Alexander, ber of the Persians, and to rely upon their 
he was ambitious of power and dominion. He own strength and intrepidity. Temples were 
aspired to the sovereignty of Macedonia, and raised to the fallen hero, and festivals, called 
secretly communicated to Eumenes the dif: Leonidea, yearly eclebrated at Sparta, in 
ferent plans he meant to pursue to execute which free-born youths coniended. fA Lion 
his designs. He passed from Asia into Eu-' of stone was erected at the entrance of the, 
rope to assist Antipater against the Athe- Straits of Lhermopylz in honour of Leoni- 
nians, and was killed in a battle which was das. ‘Pwo epigrams on this subject may be 
fought soon after his arrival. Historians found in the Greek Anthology. he bones 
have mentioned as an instance of the luxury of Leonidas were carried back to Sparta b 
of Leonatus, that he employed a number of Pausanias, forty years after hisdeath. They 
camels to procure some earth from Egypt were placed in a monument opposite the 
to wrestle upon, as, in his opision, it seemed theatre: every year they pronounced in this 
better calculated for that purpose. Plut. in place a funeral oration and celebrated games, 
Alex —Curt. 3, c. 12, 1. 6, c. 8.—Justin. i3, at which the Spartans only were suffered to 
e. 2.—Diod, 18,—C. Nepi. in Hum. contend.| . Leonidas, as he departed for the 
Leonipas, a celebrated king of Lacede- battle from Lacedzmon, gave no other in- 
mon, of the family of the Euristhenidz, sent Junction to his wife, but, atter his death, to 
by his countrymen to oppose Xerxes, king ot marry a man of virtue and honour, to raise. 
Persia, who had invaded Greece with about from her children deserving of the name and 
five miilions of souls. [A statement of the greatuess of her tirst liusband. .Herodot. 7, 
amount of the Grecian forces previous to the ¢- 1.0, &c—C. Np. in Them.—Justin, 2. 
battle will be found under the head of ‘Tner- Val. Max. 1, c. 6—Paus. 3, c. 4.—Pilut, in 
mopylz.} He was offered the kingdom of Lyc. & Chom. A king of Sparta after 
Greece by the enemy, if he would not op- Aneus II. 257 years before Christ. He was 
pose his views; but Leonidas heard the pro-idriven from his kingdom by Cleombrotus, 
posal with indignation, and observed, that he/his son-m-law, and afterwards re éestablished. 
preferred death for iis country to an unjust) LErontivm and Leonrini, [a town of Si- 
though extensive dominion over it. Before cily, called also Xuthia, . it was situate ubout 
the engagement, Leonidas exhorted his sol. five miles from the sea-shore, to the south of 
diers, and told them all to dine heartily, as Catana between twosmali streams, the Lissus 
they were to sup in the realmsof Pluto. The and Terias, ‘The town was built at the same 
‘battle was tought at Thermopylz, andthe 300 time with Catana, by the Chalcidians from 
- 373 
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Beeotia, under the conduct of Theocles an|diers at Mycale, who were anxious for their 
Athenian, in the year of the 13th Olympiad. countrymen in Greece, by raising a report that 
‘The adjacent territory was so fruitful, that it}a battle had been fought at Platea, in which 
is said to have yielded crops of corn an hun-|the barbarians had been defeated. This suc- 
dred fold, and Cicero callsit the grand maga-|ceeded, and though the information wasfalse, 
zine of Sicily, Its wines were the most de-jyeta battle was fought at Plateza, in which the 
licious of the whole island, but the inmhabit- \Greeks obtained the victory the same day that 
ants perverted the benefit into an occasion|the Persian fleet was destroyed at Mycale. 
for intemperance, sothat it became a prover-|Leotychides was accused of a capital crime by 
bial saying, “the people’ of Leontini are al-/the Ephori, and, to avoid the punishment 
ways at their cups.” ‘This was the birth- which his guilt seemed to deserve, he fled to 
place of the famous Gorgias. Its quarrel|/the temple of Minerva at Tegea, where he 
with Syracuse led to the unfortunate expedi-|perished, B. C. 469, after a reign of 22 years, 
tion of the Athenians, whose aid the people] He was succeeded by his grandson Archidamus. 
of Leontini had implored. The city after-|Paws. 3,c. 7 and 8.—Diod. 11——A son of 
wards fell under the Syracusan power. The/Agis, king of Sparta, by Timea. The legiti- 
adjacent country was called Lestryg niij/macy othisbirth was disputed by some, and it 
Campi, and was, according to some accounts,|was general y believed that he was the son of 
the residence of the Lestrygones,] B. C,4.7./Alcibiades, He was prevented from ascending 
Thucyd.6.—Polys.7— Ovid. Fast. 4, v.467.\the throne of Sparta by Lysander, though 
—ZTtal. 14, v./12°.—Cic. in Verr. 4. {Agis had deélared him upon his death-bed - 
Lrontium, a celebrated courtezan . ofjlus lawful son and heir, and Agesilaus was ap- 
Athens, who studied philosophy under .Epi-{pointed in his place. C. Weft. in Ages.—Plut. 
.curus, and became one of the most renowned —Paus. 3,c. 8. f 
pupils. She prostituted herself to the phito-{| Lepipa Domirtia, a daughter of Drusus , 
sopher’s scholars, and even to Epicurus him-j4nd Antonia, great niece to Augustus, and 
self, if we believe the reports which were/aunt to theemperor Nero, She is described 
raised by some of his enemies. (vid. Ep:-[by Tacitus as a common prostitute, infamous 
curius.) {This appears to have been all ajin ber manners, violent in her temper, aad yet 
vile slander ; whatever might be the case af-|celebrated tor her beauty.” She was put to 
terwards, there is little reason to doubt that/death by meansot her rival Agrippina, Nero’s 
during the life of Epicurus, his garden was|mother. Zucit. ( Jf 
rather a school of temperance ‘than a scene} Lepipus M. AtmiLivs, a Roman,.cele- , 
of riot and debauchery.] Metrodorus shared|brated as being one of the triumvirs with 
her favours in the most unbounded manner,}Augustusand Antony. He was of an illus- 
and by him she hada son, to whom Epicurusjtrious family, and, like the rest of his contem- 
was so partial, that he recommended him. to/poraries, he was remarkable for his ambition, 
his executors on his. dying bed. Leontiumjto which was added a narrowness of mind, 
not only professed herself a warm admirerjand a great deficiency of military abilities. 
and follower of the doctrines of Epicurus, bat]/He was sent against Cwsar’s murderers, and 
she even wrote a book in support of themjsome sime after, he leagued with M. Antony, 
against Theophrastus. This book was »a-) who had gamed the heart of his soldiers by ar- 
luable, if we believe the testimony and criti-|tiicc, and that of their commander by his ad- 
.cism of Cicero, who praised the purity andjdress. When his influence and power among. 
.clegance of its style, and the truly Attic turnjthe soldiers had made him one of the trium- 
of the expressions, Leontium had also ajvirs, he shewedhis cruelty, like his colleagues, 
_.daughter called Danae, who married So-|by his proscriptions, and even suffered his own 
“phron. Cic. de Wat. D. 1, ¢. 33. brother to be sacrificed to the dagger of the 
~ LrostHénes, an Athenian general whojtriumvirate. He received Africa as his por- 
after Alexander’s death, drove Autipater to|tion in the division of the empire. [In divid- 
Thessaly, where he besieged him in the townjing the Roman world between the members 
- of Lamia. The success:which for a while at-jof the triumvirate, Lepidus was allowed a 
tended his arms was soon changed by. a fatal/place, principally by way of a connecting me- 
blow which he received from a stone thrown|dium between the other two. After he had - 
by the besieged, B. C. 323. The death of Le-|received Africaas his share, he brought a Jarge 
esthenes was followed by a total defeat of the}force to Sicily to aid Augustus in the war 
Athenian forces. ‘The funeral oration over|with Sextus Pompey, aod shared in the vic- 
‘his body was pronounced at, Athens by Hy-|tory obtained against that commander. The 
perides, in the absence of Demosthenes, who|confidence he felt in. being at the head of a 
had been lately banished, for taking a bribejlarge army,induced him to treat hiscolleague 
from Harpalus. [vid. Lamiacum.] Diod.|with haughtiness and neglect ; but he hadthe 
17 and 18. —Strad, \/, 4 mortification to see himself deserted by all his 
Lrorycuipxs, a king of Sparta, son ofitroops, who joined Augustus. He now sup- 
Menares, of the family of the Proclide. He}piicated his life of his rival, which being grant- 
was set over the Grecian fleet, and by hiscour-/ed him, se retired into a kind of exile at Cir- 
age aud valour he put an end to the Persian|ceii, where he passed the rest of his days in 
war at the famous battle of Mycale. It is saidjobscurity.] 4 fan.—Plut. in Aug —Llor® — 
that he cheered the spirits of his fellow-sol-'4, c. 6 and 7.—-A. son of Julia, the grand= 
A) . ; iol 
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daughter of Augustus. He was}intended by} Lrsgos, [now Metelin, an island of the 
Caius as his successor in the Roman empire.|gean, lying off the coast of Mysia, at the 
Hecommitted adultery with Agrippina when|entrance of the gulf of Adramyttium,. It was” 
young. Dion. 59. first settled by.a body of Pelasgi, who, under 
Leponrit, [a people of the Alps, near the/the conduct of Xanthus their king, having 
source of the Rhone, on the south of that/been driven from Argos, passed from Lycia 
river.. The Lepontine Alps separated Italy|into this island, called Issa, and named by 
from the Helvetii.] Péin. 3, c. 20. them Pelasgia. Seven generations after this, 
LeprInes, ason of Hermocrates, of Syra-|and a short time subsequent to the deluge of 
cuse, brother to Dionysius. He was sent by|Deucalion, Macareus passed from Attica, 
his brother against the Carthaginians, and ex-|then denominated Ionia, with a colony to this " 
perienced so much success, thathe sunk fifty|island. From him “it received the name of 
of their ships. He was afterwards defeated|Macarea. Lesbus, an Molian, joined himself 
by Mago, and banished by Dionysius, Hejto this colony, married the daughter of Ma- 
always continued a faithful friend to the in-|careus, who was called Methymne, and gave 
terests of his brother, though naturally anjhis own name to the island after the death of 
avowed enemy to tyranny and oppression.|Macareus. The elder daughter of Macareus 
He was killed in a battle with the Carthagi-|was named Mitylene; her name was given 
nians. Diod. 15.——A famous orator atjto the capital of the whole island. This is 
Athens, who endeavoured to free the peoplejsaid to have taken place two generations be- 
from oppressive taxes. He was opposed by|fore the Trojan war. Homer speaks of the 
Demosthenes. island under the name of Lesbus, as being 
Lepris, [the name of two cities in Africa,|well inhabited. Other, and perhaps more 
distinguished by the epithets of Magna and {accurate accounts, make the ASolians to have 
Parva, The first was situate towards the/led colonies intothe island for the first time, 
great Syrtis, at the south-east extremity of/130 years after the Trojan war. Herodotus 
the district of Tripolis. It is now Lebdida.\makes five Aolian cities in Lesbos. Pliny 
The latter was in the district of Byzacium,|mentions other names, besides those given 
or Emporiz, about 18 miles below Hadrume-|above, which seem, however, to have been 
tum, onthe coast. It is now Lempta. It|merely general appellations, denoting some 
paid a talent a day to the Carthaginians as|circumstance or feature in the island, as Hi- 
tribute. vid. Emporiz. The Phoenicians, ac-|merte, the wished-for, Lasia, the woody, &c.} 
cording toSallust, were its founders.] Lwcan.|Lesbos was originally governed by kings, but 
2, v. 251.—Plin. 5, c, 19.—Sallust. in Jug.|they were afterwards subjected to the neigh- 
77.—Mela, 1, c. 8.—Strab. 3, v: 256.—Cés.|bouring powers. ‘The*wine which it produced 
C. 2, c. 38.—Cic. 5. Verr. 59. was greatly esteemed by the ancients, and 
Lertia, anisland in the Aigean sea, [one|still is in the same repute among the moderns, 
of the Sporades, | on the coast of Caria, about|The Lesbians were celebrated among the 
18 miles in circumference, peopled by a Mi-|ancients for their skill in music, and their 
lesian colony. Its inhabitants were very dis-|women for their beauty; but the general 
honest. Strab, 10.—Herodot. 5, c. 125. character of the people was so debauched and 
Lerina or PLANASIA, a small island injdissypated, that the epithet of LesSian was 
the Mediterranean, on the coast of [Galliajoften used to signify debauchery and extrava- 
Narbonensis, south of Nicea. It was calledjgance. Lesbos has given birth to many illus- 
also Lero, arid is now St. Marguerite, Stra-|trious persons, such as Arion, Terpander, &c,, 
bo givesit the name of Planasia, from its}/{he best verses were by way of eminence 
shape.] Zacit. dnn. 1, c. 3. often called Lesboum carmen, from Alcxus 
’ Lerwna, a country of Argolis, celebrated/and Sappho, who distinguished themselves foy 
fora grove and a lake, where, according tojtheir poetical compositions, and were also 
the poets, the Danaides threw the heads of|natives of the place. Diod. 5—Strab. 13,—~ 
their murdered husbands. ° It was there also| Virg. G. 2, v. 90—Horat. 1, ep. 11.—Hero- 
that Hercules killed the famous hydra. [The|doé, 1, c. 160. 
marsh, according to Pausanias, was formed} Lessus or Leszos, a son of Lapithas, 
by the rivers Phryxus and Erasinus. It is|grandson of /Zolus, who married Methymna, 
now called Molini. vid. Hydra, where anjdaughter of Macareus, He succeeded his 
explanation is given of the fable respecting|father-in-law, and gave name to the island. 
Hercules.] Virg. En. 6, v. 803, 1. 12, v.jover which he reigned. . 
517.—Strab, 8.— Mela, 2, ¢.3 —Ovid. Met.| Lescues, a Greek poet of Lesbos, who 
1, v. 597.—Lucret. 5.—Stat. Theb. 4, v. 638.\flourished B. C. 600. Some suppose him to 
—Apollod, 2, c. 15, ——T here was a festival, |bethe author of the little iad, of which only a 
called Lernea, celebrated there in honour of|few verses remain quoted by Paws. 10, c. 25. 
Bacchus, Proserpine, and Ceres. The Ar-| Lire, one of the rivers of hell, whose 
gives used to carry fire to this solemnity from|waters the souls of the dead drank after they 
a temple upon mount Crathis, dedicated to|had been confined for a certain space of time 
Diana. Paus. in Tartarus. It had the pene of making 
- LgeExo, a small island on the coast of Gaul, |them forget whatever they had done, seen, or 
called also Lerina. , heard before, as the name implies, aS», ob/i- 
Lenos. vid. Leria. ‘vion, [“Divers canals,” observes D’An- 
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ville, “ derived from the Nile, and separatingjall kinds, Jf he reached the water alive he 
Memphis from the ancient sepulchres and]was picked up by boats stationed there,-and 
‘pyramids, furnished the Greeks with_ thejallowed to depart from theterritories of Leu- 
idea of their infernal rivers, Acheron, Cocy-|cadia, This, he says, was done during a sa- 
tus, and Lethe.”———There was another river|crifice to Apollo, in order topropitiate thegod. } 
of the same namein Spain. Its true name,/Apolio had a temple on the promontory, 
however, was the Limius, according to Pto- whence he is often called Leucadius. ‘[Ac- 
lemy, or according to Pliny, the Limia. Stra-|cording to Servius, the temple was founded 
bo styles it the Belion. It was in the terri-/by Phaon.] The island was formerly joined 
tory of the Calliaci, a little below the Minius.|to the continent by a narrow isthmus, [600 
Tts name Lethe, (or as it should be rather|paces broad. This isthmus was cut through, 
termed 6 tus Ande, the river of forgetfulness, )| according toStrabo, by a colony of Corinthi- 
was given toit from the circumstance of the;ans, in the time of Cypselus. The island of 
Celtz and ‘Furduli, who had gone on an ex-|Leucadia takes its name, according to the 
pedition with united forces, losing here their|same writer, from the promontory Leucate, 
common commander, becoming disunited, for-/ which. was so called from exes, white. Mr. 
getting the object of their expedition, and re-|Gell describes it asa white and perpendicular 
turning to their respective homes. There/cliffof considerable elevation, and has given a 
was so much superstitious dread attached to|beautiful representation of it in his work on 
this stream, that Brutus, in his expedition the geography and antiquities of Ithaca. Some 
against the Calliaci, could with great difficulty}ruins of the temple of Apollo still remain. } 
induce his soldiers to cross.|——Another in] Ovid. Heroid. 15, v. 171.—Strab. 6, &c.— 
Beotia, whose-waters were drank by those] Zfal. 19, v. 302.—Virg. 4En. 3, v. 274. 1. 
whoconsultedtheoracle of Trophonius. Zw-|8, v. 677.—A town of Phenicia. 
can. 9, v. 355.—~Ovid. Trist. 4, el. 1, v.47.—| Lerucate, vid. Leucas. : 
Virg. G. 4, v. 545, Ain. 6, y. 714.—Ttal. 1,)_ Luce, [an island in the Fuxine Sea, near 
V. 235, 1. 10, v. 555.—Paus, 9, c. 39,—Horat.|the mouth of the Borysthenes. It is probablethat 
4, od. 7, v- 27. _ {it was the same with the westernmost extre- 
LEvANA, a goddess at Rome, who presided) mity of the Dromos Achillis, which was form- 
over the action of the person who took upjed into an island ty a small arm of the sea, 
from the ground a newly-born child, after it}and lay facing the mouth of the Borysthenes : 
had been placed there by the midwife. This}now named Zenfra. It derived its name from 
was generally done by the father, and so re-jits white sandy shores.] According to the: 
ligiously observed was this ceremony, that|poets, the souls of the ancient heroes were 
the legitimacy of a child could be disputed|placed there as in the Elysian fields, where 
without it. ; they enjoyed perpetual felicity, and reaped the 
Leuca, [a townof Italy, in Messapia,near}repose to which their benevolence to man- 
the Japygian promontory. It was in thejkind, and their exploits during life,seemed to 
country of the Salentini. The modern namejentitle them, From that circumstance it has 
Leuca has been communicated to the pro-joften been called the island of the blessed, &c. 
montory. ] According to some accounts Achillescelebrat- 
[Lruc#, a town of Ionia, west of the mouth /ec there his nuptials with Iphigenia, or rather 
of the Hermus, at the entrance of the Smyr-|Helen, and shared the pleasures of the place 
neus Sinus, It was situate on a promontory|with the manes of Ajax, &c. Strab. 2—/Me- 
which, according to Pliny, was anciently anj/a, 2, c. 7,—Ammian. 22.— Q. Calab. 3, v. 773. 
island. Near this place Andronicus, the pre-}|_ LrEuct, a people of Gaul, between the Mo- 
tender to the crewn of Pergamus, was defeat-|selle and the Maese. Their capital is now 
ed by the Roman consul Crassus.} called Tod, Ces. B. G. 1, c. 40.—Moun- 
’ Lrucas or Levcapia, an island of the Io-jtains on the west of Crete, appearing ata dis- 
nian sea, nowCalled St. Maura, near the coast|tance like white clouds, whence the name, 
of Epirus, famous for a promontory called} Lrucippus, a celebrated philosopher .of 
. Leucate, Leucas,or Leucates, wheredespond-|{Elea,] about 428 years before Christ, disci- 
ing lovers threw themselves into the sea./ple to Zeno. He was the first who invented 
Sappho had recourse to this leap to free her-|the famous system of atoms and of a vacuum, 
sell tes the violent passion which she enter-| which was afterwards more fully explained by 
tained for Phaon. [Whether she perished or|Democritus and Epicurus. Many of his hy- 
not, cannot be clearly ascertained from any|potheses have been adopted by the moderns 
thing which has come down to us in ancient) with advantage. Diogenes has written his life. 
authors, Menander, in one of his fragments,|———A brother of ‘fyndarus king of Sparta, 
states that Sappho was the first who resorted] who married Philodice daughter of Inachus, 
to this strange expedient. Strabo, however,}by whom he had two daughters, Hilaira and 
makes Cephalus to haye been the first. Ina}]Phceebe, known by the patronymic of Leucip- 
Jater age, Artemisia. threw herself from the}pides. They were carried away by their cou~ 
promontory and perished. Strabo states ajsins Castor and Pollux, as they were going to 
curious custom which prevailed in a remotelcelebratetheirnuptials with Lynceusand Idas. 
period of casting downacriminalfrom thispre-| Ovid. Fast. 5, v. 701—Apollod. 3, c.10, ban 
cipice every year, and adds, that in order to|—Paws. 3, c. 17 and 26.—-A_son‘of no- 
break his tall, they attached to him birds of|maus, he became enamoured of Daphne, and 
Nery 376 re : 
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to obtain her confidence disguised himself in|ing for other people’s children, Ovid alludes 
_a female dress, and attended his mistress as ajin these lines; ast. 6. y 

eae : He gained the epee of 

aphne by his obsequiousness and attention, wiht b ihsacd Sf 

but his artifice at iast proved fatal through Ipsa parum felix visa fuisse parens, 

the influence and jealousy of his rival Apollo ;| A daughter of king Orchamus by. Eu- _ 
for when Daphne and her attendants were|rynome. Apollo became enamoured of her, 
bathing in the Ladon, the sex of Leucippusjand to introduce himself to her with greater 
was discovered, and he perished by the darts/facility, he assumed the shape and features of 
of the females. Parthen. Erotic. c. 15.—Paus.|her mother. Their happiness was complete, 
8, c. 20.—A son of Hercules by Marse, one|when Clytia, who tenderly loved Apollo, and 
of the daughters of Thespius. dfollod. 3, c. 7.)was jealous ofhis amours with Leucothoe, dis- 

Leucon, a tyrant of Bosphorus, who lived|covered the whole intrigue to her father, whe 
in great intimacy with the Athenians. Hejordered his daughter to be buried alive. The 
was a great patron of the useful arts, and/lover,unable to save her from death, sprinkled 
greatly encouraged commerce. Strab,—Diod.jnectar and ambrosia on her tomb, which penc- 
14, trating as far as the body, changed it into a 

LevucopEtra, a place on the isthmus ofjbeautiful tree which bears the frankincense. 
Corinth, where the Achzans were defeated| Ovid. Met. 4, v. 196——An island in the 
by the consul Mummius———A_promontory}|Tyrrhene sea, near Caprez ——A fountain of 
six miles east from Rhegium in Italy, where|/Samos———A town of Egypt——of Arabia. 
the Appenines terminate and sink into the sea,| e/a, 2,c. 7A part of Asia which pro- 

LreucOpHRys, a temple of Diana, with a/duces frankincense, | 
city of the same name, near the Mzander.| Lerucrra, [a small town of Beotia, south- 
‘he goddess was represented under the fi-jeast of Thespix and west of Platez.} It was 
gure of a woman with many breasts, and|famous for the victory which Epaminondas 
crowned with victory———An ancient name of|the Theban general obtained over the su- 
‘Tenedos. Paus. 10, c. 14.—Strab. 13 and 14.|perior force of Cleombrotus, king of Sparta, 

Lervcos, a river of Macedonia near Pydna./on the 8th of July, B. C. 371. In this famous 

Leucosia, a small island in the [Sinus|battle 4000 Spartans were killed, with their 
Pzstanus.] It received its name from one of|king Cleombrotus, and no more than 300 
the companions of /Eneas, wha was drowned Thebans. From that time the Spartans lost 
there, or from one of the Sirens, who was|the empire of Greece, which they had obtained 
thrown there by the sea. Strab. 5.—Ovid.|for near 500 years. (‘The Theban army con- 
Met. 15, v. 708. sisted at most but of 6000 men, whereas that 

Leucosyrit, [the Greek form of a name/of the enemy was at least thrice that number, 
applied by the Persians to the Cappadocians,|including the allies. But Epaminondas trust- 
and signifying White Syrians. The Persians|¢d most in his cavalry, in which he had much 
calledjthe Cappadocians by this apellation, be-|advantage both as to quality and good manage- 
cause they considered them to be a branch of|ment; the wealthy Lacedemonians alone 
the great Syrian nation, from the resemblance|keeping horses at that time, which made their 
of their language, customs and religion, and|cavalry most wretched both as to ill-fed un-~ 
because they found that they possessed a fairer|disciplined steeds and unskilful riders. Other 
complexion than their swarthy brethren of/deficiencies he endeavoured to supply by the 
the south. ‘The Greek colonies on the coast{disposition of his men who were drawn up 
of Pontus, received this name from the Per-|fiftyideep, while theSpartans were but twelve. 
sians, and expressed it by the forms of their) When the Thebans had gained the victory 
own language, but initsapplication restrictedit|and killed Cleombrotus, the Spartans renew- 
tothe inhabitants of the mountainous country|ed the fight to recover their king’s body, and 
lying along the coast from the promontorium|!0 this object the Theban general wisely chose 

asonium in the east to the mouth of the|to gratify them rather than hazard the suc- 
Halys in the west, whilethey called the peo-|Cess of a second onset.] Plut. in Pelop. & 
ple in the interior of the country by the name|-4ges.—C. Nef. in Hpam.—Justin. 6, ¢. 6.— 
of Cappadocians, ‘The Leucosyriil, beame in|Xenofihon. Hist. Grec.—Diod. 15.—Paus, — 
time blended into one people with the Paph-|L«con.—Cic, de offic. 1, c. 18.— use, 1,¢. 46. 
lagonians.] Att. 6, ep. 1.—Strad. 9. 

Lectcoruée or Levcoruea, the wife off Leuctrum, atown of Laconia———fAno- 
Athamas, changed into a sea deity. [vid. ther near Megalopolis in Arcadia.] Strad. 8, 
Ino.] She wascalled Muturaby theRomans,} Lrucyantas, a river of Peloponnesus flow- 
who raised her a temple, where all the peo-|ing intothe Alpheus. #’aws. 6, c. 21. 
ple, particularly women, offered vows for! Lexovit, a people of Gaul, at the mouth 

_ their brother’s children. ‘They did not entreat}of the Seine, conquered with great slaughter 
the deity to protect their own children, be-|by a lieutenant ot J. Cesar. Gee. Bell. G. 
cause Ino had been unfortunate in her’s, No} LisAntus, a celebrated sophist of Antioch 
female slaves were permitted to enter thejinthe ageof the emperor Julian. He was 
temple, or if their curiosity tempted them tojeducated at Athens. [Having finished his 
transgress this rule, they were beaten away|education he collected disciples and made 

_ with the greatest severity. To this supplicat-|himself known by nes thetorical composi- 
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sions. His reputation was so high at Con”/It is so beautiful that some have called its 
stantinople that some other professors, jea-|terrestrial paradise. The fourth is very high, 
lous of his fame, procured his banishment on|so that it is almost always covered with snow, 
the charge of magic.’ He then went to Nico-)and is uninhabitable by reason of the great 
media, where he obtained a great number of{cold. Libanus was famed for its cedarsi] 
disciples, among whom, ina private manner| LrsENTINA, a surname of Venus, who had 
was the emperor Julian. He finally return-ja temple at Rome, where the young women 
ed to Antioch where he spent the remainder|used to dedicate the toys and childish amuse- 
of his days. About the year 360 he was pre-jments of their youth, when arrived at nubile 
ceptor to Basil and Chrysostom, though him-lyears. Varro,de L. L. 5, c. 6. SO 
selfa follower of the ancient religion. On} LiseR, a surname of Bacchus, which signi- 
the accession of Julian he was one of the first|fies free. He received this name from his de- 
whom that emperor invited to be near hisjlivermg some cities of Baotia from slavery, 
‘person. He declined the honours intendedjor, according to others, because wine, of which 
im, preferring a life of privacy to the bustle|he was the patron, delivered mankind from 
ofacourt. He was, however, warmly at-|their cares, and made them speak with free- 
tached to the prince who patronized his stu-}dom and unconcern. The word is often used 
dies and supported the same religious cause,|for wine itself. Senec. de trang. anim. 
and he was enabled by the influence he had} LrBRa,a goddess, the same as Proserpine, 
over him to soften many of the emperor’s re-| Cic. in Ver. 4, c. 48.——A name givento Ari- 
sentments.] Some of his orations, and abovejadne by Bacchus, or Liber, when he had 
1600of his letters are extant ; they discover|married her, Ovid. Fast. 3, v. 513. oe 
much affectation and obscurity of style, and} LipERALt1A, festivals yearly celebrated in 
‘we cannot perhaps much regret the loss of|honour of Bacchus the 17th of March. Slaves 
writings which afforded nothing but a display| were then permitted to speak with freedom, 
of pedantry, and quotations from Homer.jand every thing bore the appearance of inde- 
{Gibbon characterizes the writings of Liba-|pendence. ‘They are much the same as the 
nius as for the most part “ the vain and idle] Dionysia of the Greeks. Varro. 
compositions of an orator who cultivated the} LrserTAs, a goddess of Rome, who had 
science of words ;”’ yet he admits that he had/a temple on Mount Aventine, raised by T. 
merit, and that his correspondence was vari-|Gracchus, and improved and adorned by Pol- 
ous and elaborate.] Julian submitted his|lio with many elegant statues and brazen co- 
“writings to the judgment of Libanius with thejlumns, and a gallery in which were deposited 
greatest confidence, and the sophist freely|the public acts of the state. She was repre- 
rejected or approved, and showed that he was}sented as a woman in a light dress, holding a 
more attached to the person than the fortunelrod in one hand and a cap in the other’, both 
and greatness of his prince. The time of his]signsof independence, as the former was used 
death is unknown. The best editions of Liba-|by the magistratesin the manumission of slaves 
nius seem to be that of Paris, fol. 1606, withjand the latter was worn by slaves who were 
a second volume published by Morell, 1627.|soon tobe set at liberty. Sometimes a cat 
[And that of Reiske, Altenb. 1791-7, 4 vols.jwas placed at her feet, as this animal is very 
$vo.] His epistles have been edited by Wolf.|fond of liberty, and impatient when confined, 
tol. 1738. Liv. 24, c. 16,1. 25, c. 7—Ovid. Trist. 3, el. 
Lisawnus, [a famons chain of mountains in}1, v. 72.—Plut. in Grac—Dio. Cas. 44. 
Syria, deriving their name from the Hebrew] LispETHRA, |a town of Greece, located by 
term Lebanon, signifying wife, an appellation| Pausanias on mount Olympus, on the side of 
‘given them from their snowy summits. Some}Macedonia. D’Anville places it upon the 
make the range to commence from Monsjriver Sus at a small distance from Heracle- 
Amanus on the confines of Cilicia, and give}um which lay on the north-east, upon the sea- 
the general name of Libanus to the entire|coast. ‘This is said to have been the town 
chainof mountains running thence to thesouth ;| where Orpheus was born, and whence his 
it is more accurate, however, to make it be-}monument was transferred to Dion by the 
gin near Aradus in Pheenicia, and after form-| Macedonians, when Libethra was destroyed 
ing the northern boundary of that country,/by an inundation of the river Sus.) Virg. Ect. 
run to the south andend near Sidon, There!7, v. 21.—Piin. 4, c- 9.— ela, 2, c. 3.—Strab. 
are, however, several parallel chains, four of)9 and 10. 
which towards the west have the general} LisiTHRIDES, [anamegiventothe Muses, 
name of Libanus applied to them, while an-|from Libethrus, a part of the mountain of 
other parallel chain to the east, was called] Helicon, a little above Ascra, which lies at 
by the Greeks Antilibanus. Between Liba-|the foot of the mountain,] i} 
nus and Antilibanus js a long valley called} Lisirina, a goddess at Rome, who presid- 
Coele Syria or the hollow Syria. Libanus/ed over funerals. According to some, she is 
then is composed of four chains or enclosures|the same as Venus, or rather Proserpine. 
of mountains which rise one upon the other;|Servius Tullius first raised her a temple at 
the first is very rich in grain and fruits, the|Rome, where every thing necessary for fune- 
second is barren, the third, though higher than} rals were exposed to sale. [A piece of m 
this, enjoys perpetual spring, the trees beingjney was paid her for every one who di 
‘always green and i oh ae full of fruit.)whose name was recorded jn a register call-_ 
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ed Libitine ratio. This practice was esta-|the modern Gebisse, or Dschebize ; if, how- 
blished by Servius Tullius,, in order to obtainjever, Pococke be correct in making Gebisse 
an account of the number of annual deaths in|24 English miles from Pontichium, or Pantik, 
the city, and consequently the rate ofincrease|we ought rather to decide in favour of the 
or decrease of its inhabitants.] Dionys. Hal.|modern Diacibira, which lay on the same 
4.—Liv. 40, c. 19.—Val. Max. 5, c. 2.—Plut.|coast, nearer Pontichium. } 
Quest. Rom. LICHADES, small islands near Czneum, a _ 

‘Lison, a Greek architect who built the|/promontory of Eubcea, called from Lichas. 
famous temple of Jupiter Olympius. He/j(vid. Lichas.) Ovid. Met. 9, v. 155, 218.— 
flourished about 450 years before the Chris-|Strab.9. 


tian era. ; Licuas, a servant of Hercules, whobrought 
LisopHentces, the inhabitants of the/him the poisoned tunic from Dejanird. He 
country near Carthage. was thrown by his master into the sea with 
Lisurna, atown of Daimatia. great violence, and changed into a rock in the 


Lisurnia, (a province of Illyricum, along) Eubcean sea, by the compassion of the gods. 
the Adriatic, over against Italy, having Dal-| Ovid. Met. 9, v. 211. 
matia on the south and Istria onthe north,| Licinta LEx, was enacted by\L. Licinius 
Zara, anciently Jadera and afterwards Dio-|Crassus, and Q. Mutius, consuls, A. U. C. 
dora, was once its capital. The ruins of Bur-|657, It ordered all the inhabitants of Italy 
num, the Liburnia of Strabo, are to be scenjto be enrolled on the list of citizens,in their 
on the right hand of the Titius or Kerka, injrespective cities ——Another, by C. Licinius 
the desert of Bukoviza. ‘The Liburnians|Crassus the tribune, A, U.C. 608. It trans- 
were an Illyrian tribe, and their country now |ferred the right of choosing priests from the 
answers tu part of Croatia. They are sup-|college to the people. It was proposed, but 
Posed to have sent forth a part of their num-jdid not pass. Another, by Licinius Stolo 
er to Italy, and to have descended as far/the tribune. It forbad any person to possess 
south as Japygia, dividing into three tribes,/500 acres of land, or keep more than 100 head 
the Japyges, the Peucetii, and the Calabri.jof large cattle, or 500 ot small. [He obtain- 
Some make them the most ancient inhabitants/ed, in consequence of this law, the surname 
of Italy.] There were at Romea number of/of Stolo, or wse/ess sprout, it being alleged by 
men whom the magistrates employed as pub-/him that when more than 500 acres was held 
lic heralds, who were called Lisurni, proba-|by one proprietor, he would fot have leisure 
bly trom being originally of Liburnian ex-/to pull up the useless sprouts which grew 
traction. Some ships of a light construction,/from the roots of the trees.|——Another, by 
but with strong beaks, were also called Zi-|P. Licinius Varus, A. U. C. 545, to settle the 
Surnian. [To the light Liburnian gallies|day for the celebration of the Ludi Apollina- 
Augustus was in a great degree indebted for|7is, which was before uncertain. Another, 
the victory at Actium.] Profert. 2, el. 11,|by P. Licinius Crassus Dives, B. C.°110, It 
v. 44.—Juv. 4, v. 75.— Martial. 1, ep. 50, v.|was the same as the Fannian law, and farther 
33.—Horat. 1, od. 37, v. 30.—Epod. 1, v- 1./required, that no more than 30 asses should 
—Lucan. 3, v. 534.—Plin. 6, ep. 16.—/Mela,|be spent at any table on the calends, nones, 


2, c. 3.—Strab. 7.—Ptol. 2, c. 17. or nundine, and only three pounds of fresh 
LisurRniDEs, af island on the coast of Li-|and one of salt meat, on ordinary days. None 

burnia, inthe Adriatic. Strad. 5. of the fruits of the earth were forbidden. 
LisuRNUM MARE, the sea which borders|Another, de sodalitiis, by M. Licinius the con- 

on the coasts of Liburnia, sul, 690.- It imposed a severe penalty on 
Lisurnus, a mountain of Campania. party clubs, or societies, assembled or fre- 


Lisya, [the name given by the Greek and/quented for election purposes, as coming un- 
Roman poets to what was otherwise calledjder the definition of améitus, and of offering 
Africa. Ina more restricted sense the namejviolence in some degree to the freedom and 
has been applied to that part of Africa which|independence of the people. Another, ¢call- 
contained the two countries of Cyrenaica andjed also £éut¢ia, by Licinius and Acbutius the 
Marmarica, together with a very extensivejtribunes, it enacted, that when any law was 
region in the interior, of which little if any/preterred with respect to any office or pow- 
thing was known, and which was generally|er, the person who proposed the bill, as well 
styled Libya interior.} From the word Li-jas his colleagues in office, his friends, and re- 
bya are derived the epithets of Lioys, Libyssa,|lations should be declared incapable of being 

ibysis, Libystis, Libycus, Libysticus, Libys-\invested with the said office or power. 
tinus, Libysteus. Virg. Aén. 4, v. 106, 1.5,} Licinia, the wife of C. Gracchus, who at- 
v. 37.—Lucan. 4.—Sallust. &c. tempted to dissuade her husband from his se- 

Lis¥cum MARE, that part of the Medi-/ditious measures by a pathetic/speech. She 
terranean, which lies on the coast of Cyrene.|was deprived of her dowry after the death of 
Strab: 2... ay Caius.———-The wife of Mecenas, distinguish- 

LisyssA, (a small village of Bithynia, west/ed for conjugal tenderness, She was sister to | 
of Nicomedia, and near the shores of the Si-|Proculeius, and bore also the name of Teren- 
nus Astacenus, Itis rendered memorable forjtia. Horat. 2, od, 12, v. 15. 
containing the tomb of Hannibal, whence, no} C, Licintus, a tribune of the people cele- 
doubt, its name. It is thought to answer to!lbrated for the consequence of his family, for 
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his intrigues and abilities, He was a plebeian,|The continual successes of Licinius, particu- 
and was the first of that body who was raised|larly against Maximinus, increased his pride, 
to the office of a master of horse to the dicta-{and rendered him jealous of the greatness of 
tor. He was surnamed Stoo or useless sfrou:,|his brother-in-law. “The persecutions of the 
on account of the law whieh he had enacted}Christians, whose doctrines Constantine fol- 
during his tribuneship. [wid. Licinia lex by|lowed, soon caused a rupture, and Licinius 
Stolo.| He afterwards made a law which|had the mortification to lose two battles, ene 
permitted the plebeians to share the consular/in Pannonia, and the other near Adrianopo- 
dignity with the patricians, A. U. C, 388.jlis. “Treaties of peace were made between 
He reaped the benefits of this law, and was/the contending powers, but the restless ambi- 
one of the first plebeian consuls. This law|tion of Licinius soon broke them ; after many 
was proposed and passed by Licinius, as it is}engagements a decisive battle was fought near 


reported, at the instigation of his ambitious}|Chalcedonia. Ill fortune again attended Li-) 


wife, who was jealous of her sister who hadjcinius, he was conquered, and fled to Nico- 
married a patrician, and who seemed to be of/media, where soon the conqueror obliged 
a higher dignity in being the wife of a consul./him to surrender, and to resign the imperial 
Liv. 6, ¢.3:.—Plut: C. Calvus, a celebrat-|purple. The tears of Coristantia obtained 
ed orator and poet in the age of Cicero. Hejforgiveness for her husband, yet Constantine 
ideicivuithed himself by his eloquence in the;knew what turbulent and active enemy had 
forum, and his poetry, which some of the an-|fallen into his hands, therefore he ordered him 
cients have compared to Catullus. His ora-|to be strangled at Thessalonica, A. BD. 324. 
tions are greatiy commended by Quintilian.|His family was involved in his ruin. The 
Some believe that he wrote annals quoted by|avarice, licentiousness, and cruelty of Licini- 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus. He died in thelus, are as conspicuous as his misfortunes. He 
30th year of his age. Quintil—Cic.in Brut.|was an enemy to learning, and this aversion 
81——P. Crassus, a Roman, sent against|totally proceeded from his ignorance of letters, 
Perseus king of Macedonia. He was at first]and the rusticity of his education. His son 
deteated, but afterwards repaired his losses,}by Constantia bore also the same name, He 
and obtained a complete victory, &c. Cai-| was honoured with the title of Casar when 
us Imbrex, a comic poet in the age of Africa-|scarce twenty months old. He was involved 
nus, preferred by some in merit to Ennius andlin his father’s ruin, and put to death by erder 
Terence. His Nzvia and Nezra are quoted|of Constantine. ) 5 
by ancient authors, but of all his poetry only} Licinus, fa barber at Rome and freedman 
two verses are preserved. ud. Gei.- Lu-|of Augustus, who is said to have made him ase- 
cullus. [vid. Lucullus.} Crassus. { vid.|nator on account of the hatred he entertained 
Crassus. | Mucianus, a Roman who wrote|towards Pompey’s family. The following 
about the history and geography of the east-|epitaph was written upon him, 

a Ste ia tree rap we as See 43 i ‘"| Marmoreo tumulo Licinus jacet at Cato nullo, 
ed in the reign of Vespasian.——-P. Tegula, a P : re eh Deos? 
comic poet of Rome, about 200 years before| 4 %™flclus parvo; guis putet esse Deos: 
Christ. He is ranked as the fourth of the! Horat. Art. P, 301. sat 
best comic poets which Rome produced. Few] Licymnivs, a son of Electryon and bro- 
lines of his compositions are extant, He wrotelther of Alcmena. He was so infirm in his 
an ode which was sung all over the city oflold age, that when he walked he was always 
Rome by nine virgins during the Macedonian|supported by a slave. Triptolemus, son of 
Wate’) 2ut0., ody cause. Varro Murena, a}Hercules, seeing the slave inattentive to his 
brother of Proculeius, who conspired against/duty threw a stick at him, which unfortu- 
Augustus with Fannius Cepio, and suffered|nately killed Licymnius. The murderer fled 
for his crime, Horace addressed his 2 od. 10\to Rhodes. Apollod, 2, c. 7.—Diod. 5.~—Ho- 
to him, and recommended equanimity in eve-|mer, Il. 2.— Pind. Olymp. 7. , 
ry situation. Dio. 54. C. Flavius Valeri- Q. Licartus, a Roman pro-consul of A fri- 
anus, a celebrated Roman emperor. His fa-|ca, after Confidius. In the civil wars he fol- 
ther Was a poor peasant of Dalmatia, and|lowed the interest of Pompey, and was par- 
himself a common soldier in the Roman ar-|doned when Cesar had conquered his ene- 
mies. His valour recommended him to the}mies. Casar, however, and his adherents 
notice of Galerius Maximianus, who had once/were determined upon the ruin of Ligarius ; 
shared with him the inferior aud subordinate |but Cicero, by an eloquent oration, still ex- 
offices of the army, and had lately been in-jtant, defeated his accusers, and he was par- 
vested withthe imperial purple by Diocletian.|doned. He became afterwards one of Casar’s 
Galerius loved him for his friendly services,|murderers. Cic. pro. leg. —Piut.in Cesar. 


particularly during the Persian war, and he] Licrer or LicEris, now La Loire, [the — 


shewed his regard for his merit by taking him|largest river of Gaul; it rises in Mons Ce-. 
as a colleague in the empire, and appointing|benna or Cevennes, and for the halt of its 
him overthe province of Pannonia, and Rhetia.\course, runs directly north, then turns to the. 


~ Constantine, who was alsoone of the empe-{ west and falls into the Atlantic, between the 


sister Constantia in marriage, A. D. 323,!and 75. 
380 
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rors, courted the favour of Licinus, and made|territories of the Pictones and Namnetes.] » 
" his intimacy more durable by giving him his} Strab. 4—Plin. 4, c. 18.—-Cas. G. 7, ©. 55 
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Lictrgs, the inhabitants of Liguria. - vid-/but the Emperor interfered and gave it to its 
Liguriat ‘. |lawful-possessors the Messenians, Paus. 3 


IGURIA, a country at the west of Italy,|c. 14, 1.7, c. 20.—Tucit. Ann. 4, c. 43. 
bounded on the east by the river Macra, on} Limwariptia, a festival in honour of Diana, 
the south by part of the Mediterranean call-|surnamed Limnatis, from Limnz, a school 
ed the [Sinus Ligusticus or Gulf of Genoa, ]|of exercise at Treezene, where she was wor- 
on the west by the Varus, and on the south|shipped, or from asuys, fonds, because she 
by the Po. [In the time of Scylax, who wrote| presided over fishermen. 
about 350 B. C. the Ligurians had extended] Lirmonum, a town of Gaul, afterwards 
themselves into Etruria, as far as the Arnus,|Pictavi, Poictiers. Ces. G, 8, c. 26. 
or Arno.] The commercial town of Genoa} LinDum, a colony of Britain, now Lincoln. 
was anciently and is now the capital of the|[Mannert imagines the modern name of Lin- 
country. The origin of the inhabitants is not!co/n to have been formed from Lindum and 
known, though in their character they are Colonia. It is called by Bede, Lindi-Collina. 
represented as vain, unpolished, and dedi-}Lindum was situate among the Coritani, form- 
cated to falsehood. According to some they|ing their capital, and was on the main route 
were descended from the ancient Gauls orj/from London to York.] : 
Germans, or, as others support, they were}, Linpus, a city of Rhodes, built by Cerca- 
of Greek origin, perhaps the posterity of the|phus, son of Sol and Cydippe. The Danaides 
Ligyes mentioned by Herodotus. Liguriajbuilt there a temple to Minerva, and one of 
‘was subdued by the Romans, and its chieflits colonies founded Gela in Sicily. It gave 
harbour now bears the name of Leghorn.|birth to Cleobulus, one of the seven wise men, 
Lucan. 1, v. 442.—Mela, 2, ¢. 1—-Strab. 4,)and to Chares and Laches, who were employ- 
&e.— Tucit. Hist. 2, c.15.—Plin, 2, c. 5, &c./ed in making and finishing the famous Colos- 
—Liv. 5, c. 35, 1. 22, c. $3, 1. 39, ¢. 6, &c.—|sus of Rhodes. [The vestiges of Lindus, call- 
C. Neft.in Ann.—Flor. 2, c. 8. ed Lindo, are seated in a hamlet nearly in 
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Licustic# ALPES, a part of the Alpsithe middle of the eastern side of the island. . 


which borders on Liguria, sometimes called|[t is, at present, a place of some little trade.] 
Maritim, {The maritime Alps commenced] Strad. 14— Homer. Il, 2— Mela, 2, c. 7— 
onthe east of Liguria, in the south-western| Plin. 34.—Herodot. 7, c. 153. 

extremity, near the river Varus or Var.| Lincownes, [a people of Gaul whose tér- 


The principal mountain in the group is Monsjritories included Vogerus, Vosges, and conse- 


Vesulus or Viso.} quently the sources of the rivers Mosa or 
Licusticum Marg, the north part of the] Ageuse, and Matronaor Marne. ‘Their chief 
Tyrrhene sea, now the gulf of Genoa, Plin.|city was Andomadunum, afterwards Lingo- 
2, C. 47. nes, now Langres.]_ They passed into Italy, 
Licyes, a people of Asia who inhabited|where they made some settlement near the 
the country between Caucasus and the river] Alps, at the head of the Adriatic... Zucit. H. 
Phasis. Some suppose them tobe a colony of|4, c. 55.—Martial. 11, ep. 57, v. 9, 1.14, ep. 
the Ligyes of Europe, more commonly call-}159.—Lucan. 1, v. 398—Ces. Bell. G. 1, c, 
ed Ligures. Herodot. 7, c. 72.—Dionrys. Hal.| 26. 
1, c. 10.— Strab. 4.—Diod. 4. Linus. This name is common todifferent 
Litys£uM, [a town of Sicily on the wes-|persons whose history is confused, and whoare 
tern coast south of Drepanum, and nearjoften taken one for the other. One was son 
a famous promontory called also Lilybeum,}of Urania and Amphimarus the son of Nep- 
now cape Boeo. ‘The name of the town is|tune. Another was son of Apollo by Psam- 
Marsalla, ‘This place was the principal for-|mathe, daughter of Crotopus king: of Argos, 
tress of the Carthaginians in Sicily, and the/Martial mentions him in his 78 ep. 1.9. ‘The 
only city which resisted Pyrrhus. when he|third, son of Ismenius, and born at Thebes in 
assed into theisland. The gates insule|Beotia, taught music to Hercules, whoin a fit 


ie off this coast to the north-west, and arelof anger, struck him on the head with his lyre 


memorable for the victory gained by the Ro-|and killed him. He was son of Mercury and, 
mans over the Carthagimian fleet in their vi-|Urania, according to Diogenes, who mentions 


cinity.j| Yhe town of Lilybzum had a port|some of his philosophical compositions, in . 


Jarge and. capacious, which the Romans, in|which he asserted that the world had been 
the wars with Carthage, endeavoured in vain|created in an instant. He was killed by Apol- 


to stop and fill up with stones, on account ofilo, for presuming to compare himself to him,” 


its Convenience ‘and vicinity to the coast of] Apollodorus, however, and Pausanias mention 
Africa. Nothing now remains of this once|that his ridicule of Hercules on his awkward- 
powerful city but the ruins of temples and|ness in holding the lyre was fatal to him, 
aqueducts. Virg. Zin. 3, v. 706.—Mela, 2,|[ According to Archbishop Usher, Linus 
c. 7.—Strab. 6.—Cic. in Verr. 5.—Ces. de|tlourished about 1280 B. C.and he is mention- 
Bell. Afric. —Diod. 22.» ed by Eusebius among the poets who wrote 

Limn#£um, a temple of Diana at Limnz,|beforethe time of Moses. Diodorus Siculus 
from which the goddess was call Limnza,'tells us from Dionysius of Mitylene theshisto- 
and worshipped under that appellation at|rian, who was contemporary with Cicero, that 


Sparta and in Achaia. The Spartans wished|Linus was the first among the Greeks who 


to seize the temple in the age of Tiberius,|invented verse and music, as Cadmus first 
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taught them the use of letters. ‘Lhe same nz.) Mela 2, c. 4—Horat. 3, od. 17.—Lz- 
writer likewise attributes to him an account|can. 2, v. 424A warrior killed by Camilla, 
of the exploits of the first Bacchus, and a/&c. Virg. En. 11, v. 670, ae 
treatise upon the Greek mythology written Lissa, the name of a fury which Euripi- 
in Pelasgian characters, which were also des introduces on the stage as conducted by 
those used by Orpheus, and: by Pronapides Iris, at the command of Juno, to inspire Her- 
the preceptor of Homer. Diodorussays like- cules with that fatal rage which ended in his 
wise that he added the string lichanos to the|death. 

Mercurian lyre, and gives to him the inven-| Lrssus, [a town of Illyricum, in Dalma- 
tion of rhythm and melody, which Suidas,|tia, between the mouth of the Drinus or 
who regards him asthe most ancient of poets, | Driv, and the frontiers of Macedonia. Pliny 
confirms. He is said by many ancient writers|calls it Lissum Oppidum, and adds, that it 
to bave had several disciples of great renown,|was a colony of Roman citizens, 100 miles 
among whom was Hercules, Thamyris _andj|from Epidaurus, where Macedonia commenc- 


- Orpheus.} Afollod. 2, c. 4—Diog. 1.—Virg.jed. It is now called Alesso.| Plin. 3, C. 2.— 


Feci4.—Paus.2, c. 15, 1. 9, ‘ce. 20. A|Liv. 44, c. 10.— Lucan 6, v. 719.——A river 
fountain in Arcadia, whose waters were said|jof Thrace, falling into the Agean sea, be- 
toprevent abortion. Piin. 31, c. 2. tween Thasos and Samothracia- It was dried 
Lrpxra, the largest of the olian islands |up by the army of Xerxes, when he invaded 
on the coast of Sicily, now called Lipari, [vid.|Greece. Stra. 7.—Herodot. 7, c.,109. 
end of this article.} It had acity ofthe same| Lista, a town of the Sabines, whose inha- 
name, which, according to Diodorus, it receiv-|bitants are called Listini. 
ed from Liparus the son of Auson, king} LirerNum, [a town of tal 
of these islands, whose daughter Cyane]west of Atella, and north of Cume. It was 
was married by his successor Zolus, ac-|a Roman colony, improved and enlarged by 
cording to Pliny. The inhabitants of thisjAugustus. The ruins of it may be traced on 
island were powerful by sea, and from the|the edge of a large pond, in a flat and dreary 
great tributes which they paid to Dionysius, |shore, between the mouth of the Vulturnus, 
the tyrant of Syracuse, they may be calledand the promontory of Misenum. Hither 
very opulent. The island was celebrated for}Scipio Africanus withdrew from the accusa- 
the variety of its fruits, and its raisins are still |tions of his enemies, and here he was said to 
in general repute. It had some convenient/have passed the remainder of his days in re- 
harbours, and a fountain whose waters were|tirement. It was his burial-place. } 
much frequented on account of their medi-} LirsoB6.14, a festival celebrated at Tra- 
cinal powers. According to Diodorus, olus|zene, in honour of Lamia and Auxesia, who 
reigned at Lipara before Liparus. (['The|came from Crete, and was sacrificed by the 
Lipari isles receive their modern name from|fury of the seditious populace, and stoned to 
the ancient Lipara. They were anciently|death. Hence the name of the solemnity, 
known by the name of Koliz, or Vulcania|-¢SoCoaa, dafridation. 
insulc. The former name they received,| Liryersas, an illegitimate son of Midas 
from having been fabled to be the residence of|king of Phrygia. He made strangers pre- 
ZEclus, king of the winds; they obtained the|pare his harvest, and afterwards put them 
latter appellation from their volcanic nature.|to death. He was at last killed by Hercules 
The ancients knew them to be volcanic, but| Z#eocrit. Id. 10, 
did not narrowly examine them; this has} Livia Drusttta, a celebrated Roman la- 
been reserved for modern philosophers. Thejdy, daughter of L. Drussus Calidianus. She 
Lipari isles are commonly reckoned 10 in}married ‘Tiberius Claudius Nero, by whom 
number, and Lipara is the largest of these,|she had the emperor Tiberius and Drusus 
being 194 Italian miles in circuit.. This isl-/}Germanicus. The attachment of her husband 
and is peculiarly valuable to the naturalist,/to the cause of Antony was the beginning of 
from the number and beauty of its volcanic|her greatness. Augustus saw her as she fled 
products. According to Diodorus, all the from the danger which threatened her hus- 
ZEolian isles were subject to great irruptions|band, and he resolved to marry her, though 
of fire, and their craters were visible in_his}she wasthen pregnant. He divorced his wife 
time.) Liv 5,c. 28.—Plin. 3, c. 9.—TItal. 14,|\Scribonia, and, with the approbation of the au- 
v. 57.—Virg. “En. 1, v- 56, 1. 8, v. 417.—Me-|gurs, he celebrated hisnuptials with Livia. She 
la, 2, c. 7.—Strab. 6——A town of Etruria./now took advantage of the passion of Augus- 
Liquentia, now Livenza, a river of Ci-|tus, in the share that she enjoyed of his power 
salpine Gaul, falling into the Adriatic sea.|and imperial dignity. Her children by Dru- 
Plin. 3, c. 18. sus were adopted by the complying emperor; 
~ Lrrts, now Garigliano, a river of Campa-|and, that she might make the succession of 
nia, which it separates from Latium. [It falls|her son Tiberius more easy and undisput- 
into the sea near Minturnz. Its source is injed, Livia is accused of secretly involving in 
the country of the Marsi, west of the Lacus|one common ruin, the heirs and nearest rela- 
Fucinus. In the vicinity of Minturna theltions of Augustus, Her cruelty and ingrati- 
Pontine marshes ended, in which Marius hid|tude are still more strongly marked, when, 
himself, and whence he was dragged with ajshe is charged with having murdered her own’ 
rope round his neck, to the prison of Mintur- husband, to hasten the elevation of Tiberius. 
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If she was anxious for the agerandizement ofjman armies. Liv. 
her son, Tiberius proved ungrateful, and|joined the patricians in opposing the ambitious 
hated a woman to whom he owed his life, his]views of C. Gracchus. ut. in Gracc.—— 
elevation, and his greatness. Livia died in the|An uncle of Cato of Utica. Plut——Titus, a 
86th year of her age, A. D. 29. ‘Tiberius}native of Padua, celebrated for his writings: 
showed himself as undutiful after her death as|[He resided at Rome a considerable time, 
before, for he neglected her funeral, and ex-|where he was highly honoured by Augustus, 
pressly commanded that no honours, either/to whom he was previously known, it is said, 
private or public, should be paid to her me-|by some writings which he had dedicated to 
mory. ‘ Tucit. Ann. 1. c. 3—Suet. in Aug. him. Seneca, however, is silent upon the sub- 
Tib.—Dion. Cass. ——Another. [vid. Dru-|ject of this supposed dedication, though he 
silla.] Another, called Horestilla, &c. She] mentions the work itself, which, he says, con- 
was debauched by Galba, as she was going to/sisted of moral and philosophical dialogues, 
. marry Piso. Suet. in Gal. 25. Another, | fle appears to have conceived the project of 
called also Ocellina. She was Galba’s step-}writing his history immediately upon his set- 
mother, and committed adultery with him,|tling at Rome, or perhaps he came thither 
Ib. 16. 3. for the purpose of ‘collecting the necessary 

fLivia leges, proposed by M. Livius Dru-|materials for that great work. Augustus 
sus, a tribune, A. U. C. 662, about trans-}made him preceptor tohis grandson Claudius, 
planting colonies to different parts of Italy}afterwardsemperor ; but he seems not much 
and Sicily, and granting corn to poor citizens|to have attended to the advantage which 
at a low price,; also, that the judices should) might result from such a connection, and to 
be chosen indiscriminately from the senators!have occupied himself entirely in the compo- 
and equites, and that the allied states of Italy|sition of his history, parts of which, as they 
should be admitted to the freedom of the city.| were finished, he read to Augustus and Mz- 
Drasus was a man of great eloquence, 2nd ofjcenas. Distracted with the tumults, and, it 
the most upright intentions; but endeavour-|may be, disgusted with the intrigues and ca- 
ing to reconcile those whose interests were di-jbals of Rome, he sought retirement and tran- 
ametrically opposite, he was crushed ih the}quillity in the beautiful country and delightful 
attempt, being murdered by an unknown as-|Climate of Naples. Here he finished his his- 
sassin in his own house, upon his return fromjtory.. Having completed bis work, he re- 


the Forum, amidst a number of clients and|turned to finish the remainder of his days in- 


friends, No inquiry was made about his death./his native country, where he died A. D, 17, 


The states of Italy considered this event as/at the age of 75 years. On the day of his, 


the signal of a revolt. and endeavoured to ex |death, Rome is said to have been deprived of 
tort by force what they could not obtain yo-|another of its brightest ornaments in the poet 
luntarily. Above 300,000 men fellin the’con-|Ovid.] Few particulars of his life are known, 
test, in the space of two yeats. At last the|yet his fame was so universally spread, even 
Romans, although upon. the whole they had! ta his litt -time, that an inhabitant of Gades 
the advantage, were obliged to grant the free-|traversed Spain, Gaul, and Italy; merely to 
dom of the city, first to the allies, and after-|see the man whose writings had given him 
wards to all the states of Italy.] 

Livius ANDRONicUS, a dramatic poet who| Lhe Name of Livy is rendered immortal by 
flourished at Rome about 240 years before the his: history of the Roman empire. Besides 
Christian era. He was the first who turned! this, he wrote the philosophical treatises and 
the personal satires and Fescennine verses,| dialogues [above mentioned, | with a letter ad- 
so long the admiration of the Romans, intg|dressed to his son, on the merit of authors 
the form of a proper dialogue and regular) which oug):t to be read by young men. ‘This 
play. Though the character of a player, sojletter is greatly commended by Quintilian, 
valued and applauded ’in Greece, was reck-|who expatiates with great warmth on the 
oned vile and despicable among the Romans,'judgment and candour of the author. | His 
Andronicus acted a part in his dramatical Ronan history was comprehended in [142], 
compositions, and engaged the attention of his!books, of which only 35 [and a fragment) of 


audience, by repeating what he had labori- lapeshes) areextant. Itbegan with the found= 


ously formed after the manner of the Greeks./ation of Rome, and was continued till the death 
Andronicus was the freedman of M. Livius'of Drusus in Germany, {containing a period 
Salinator, whose children he ‘educated. His'of 743 years, ending 9 years before the birth 
poetry was grown obsolete in the age of Cice-jof our Saviour. Tpe contents of the whole 
ro, whose nicety and judgment would not.even'number. of books, however, the 137th,’and 
recommend the reading of it, Some few of|/138th excepted, have been preserved, and 
his verses are preserved in the Corfus Poeta-\compiled, as some without any: good: reason 
rum.—-M. Saliator, a Roman consul sent have suppesed, by Livy himself, while others, 
against the Iyrians. The success with which! with equa! im probability, have asserted them 
he finished his campaign, and the victory|to be the work of Florus. , Whoever. may 
which some years after he obtained over As-/ have been the compier, thev are highly cu- 
drubal, who was passing into Italy with a rein-| rious; and although they contain but a faint 
forcement for his brother Annibal, show how outline, yet they serve to convey some idea 


deserving he was to be at the head of the Ro-!of the original, and greatly excite regret at the 
ee 3D rans: 


such pleasure and satisfaction in the, perusal. 
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198s of So large a portion of this valuable work-}|to copy from, his contemporaries’and predé- 
The merit of this history is well known, aNd/cessors, and we find many passages take 
the high rank which Livy holds among histo-| word for word from Polybius, in which the 
vidns will never be dispnted. Heis alwaysjlatter has shewn himself more informed ini 
great, his style is clear and intelligible, Fabour-| military affairs, and superior to his imitator.. 
ed without affectation, diffusive without te-|'The best editions of Livy will be found to be 
diousness, and argumentative without pedan-|those of Maittaire, 6 vols. 12mo. London, 
try. In his harangues he isbold and animat-}1722 ; of Drakenborch, 7 vols. 4to. Amst, 
ed, and in his narrations and descriptions, he}1731; and of Ruddiman, 4 vols. 12mo. Edin. 


claims a decided superiority. He is always 
elegant, although many have branded his 

rovincial words with the name of Patavizity. 

In what this Patavinity consisted, no ancient 
author having defined it, is difficult to say. 
Thé more probable opinion; however, seems 
from the term itself, to be, that it signified 
‘some provincial peculiarity of dialect.] Livy 
has been censared, and perhaps with justice, 
for being too credilous; and burdening his 
_ history with vulgar notions and superstitious 
talés.. He may disgust when he mentions 
that milk and blood were rained from heaven, 


1751. [A very excellent and valuable edition 
of Livy, by Stroth, improvedby Doéring; wat 
|published at Gotha ii 1816-9. The edition 
of €revier also isa valuable one, Paris, 1735, 
6 vols. 4to.] 

Lixvs, a river of Mauritania, with a city 
of the same name. Anteus had a palace 
there, and according to some accounts it was 
in the neighbourhood that Hercules conquer- 
ed him. Jtal. 3, v. 258:—Mela, .3, c. 10.— 
Strab. 2. : 

Locri, {a people who are said to have de- 
tived their name from an ancient hero called 


or that an ox spoke, or a woman changed|Locris or Locros, whose son Opus founded 2 
her sex, yet he candidly confesses that he re-|town under his own name. ‘They formed 
corded only what made an indelible impres-|four divisions, with appropriate surnames, the 
sion upon the minds of acredulous age. His|three first of which, viz. Locri Ozole, Locri 
candour has also been called in question, and|/Epicnemidii, and LocriOpuntii, were settled 
he has sometimes shown himself too partiallin Greece ; the fourth division, denominated 
to hig countrymen, but every where he is an|Epizephyrii, inhabited Magna Grecia, near 
indefatigable supporter of the cause of justice|the promontory of Zephyrium, at the south- 
ahd virtue. [Itappears, from hishaving prefix-|erh extremity of the Bruttiorum ager. “The 
ed separate prefatory introductions toeach|Ozole occupied a considerable extent of 
portion, that Livy had divided his work into|country west of Phocis and along the Sinus. 
distinct parts, consisting each of 10 books. The/Corinthiacus. They derived their appellation 
parts of his history which we now possess/from the circumstance, it is said, of ‘hearanes 
are, the first; third, and fourth decades, 5/of Hercules havmg been buried in their ter- 
books of the Sth decade, and- these very im-|ritory, from which, as being tinged with the 
perfect, and a fragment of the 91st book ;/poison of the Hydra, a mephitic vapour arose 3 
which last was discovered by Bruns in thejhence the name cfoaz: from og@, oleo. "Their 
Vatican library in 1772.j The first decade|chief town was Amphissa,now Sa/ona. Nau- 
comprehends the history of 460 years. ‘The|pactus was also one of their cities. The Epic: 
second decade islost. [{t comprised a period|nemidii lay north-east of the former, along the 
of 75 years: the principal occurrence in it|part of the Sinus Maliacus opposite the pro- 
was the Punic war.] The third comprehends|montory Ceneam in Eubea. ‘They derived - 
the history of the second Punic war, which|their name from mount Cnemis, in whose vi- 
includes about 18 years. In the fourth decade,|cinity they dwelt. ‘Fheir chief town was 
Livy treats of the wars with Macedonia and|Thronium. South-east of these last were the 
Antiochus, which contain about 23 years. For|Locri Opuntii, socalied from Opus their chief 
the first five books of the fitth decade we aré|city. ‘The Locri Epizephyrii migrated to Itas 
indebted to the researches of the moderns,|ly at an early period ; their chief. town was 
They were found at Worms, A. D. 1431./said to be coeval with Cyzicus, Strabo, how- 


(These 5 books give an account of the war 
with Perseus king of Macedonia ; of the cor- 
ruption of several Roman governors in the ad- 
tninistration of the provinces, and their pun- 
ishment; and of the third Punic war. The 
fragment of the 91st book, above mentioned, 
details some of the operations of Sertorius in 


ever, makes it to have been founded a Tittle 
after Crotona and Syracuse, about 757 B. C. — 
he Epizephyrian Locri, had a code of laws 
compiled for them by Zaleucus, from the se- 
veral codes of Crete, Sparta, and Athens, 
They were a brave people, and inva battle 
with the Crotonians, 10,000 Locri with afew 


Spain.} These are the books that remain ofjallies defeated 130,000 of the enemy near the 
Livy’s history, and the loss which the cele-\river Sagra : an event so marvellous, that it 
brated work has sustained by the ravages of[became proverbial, in giving attestation to a 
time, has in some measure been compensated|fact thought incredible, to say, AanSega trav ems 
by the labours of J. Freinshemius, who with|Zeye2, itis more true than the battle of Sagra.} 
great attention and industry has made an|Piin. 3, c-5.—Strad. 6, &c.—Ptol—Mela.— 
epitome of the Roman history, which is now| Liv. 26, c. 26, 1, 28,c. 6—Paus. Ach, 

incorporated with the remaining books of Li-|Pfoc. CS En 

_ yy. The third decade seems to. be superior} Locusta, a celebrated woman at Rome in’ 
to the others, yet ip appa has not scrupled!the favour of Nero. She poisoned Claudius 
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and Britanicus, and at last attempted to.de-/ralleled firmness of mind, he even represseti 
_stroy Nero himself, for which she was execut-|the tears and sighs of the spectators who pi- 
ed. Tacit, Ann. 12, c. 66. &c.—Suet. in|tiedhis miserable end, Longinus has rendered 
Ner. 33. z "this name immortal by his critical remarks on 
_Locurtivs. vid. Aius. ; -jancient authors. His treatise on the sublime, 
Lotitra Pautina, a beautiful woman,|gives the world reason to lament the loss of 
daughter of M.Lollius, whomarried C. Mem-|his other valuable compositions. ‘The best 


mius Regulus, and afterwards Caligula. Shejeditions of this author are that of Tollius, 4to, — 


‘was divorced and put to death by means of|Traj. ad Rhen. 1694, and that of Toup. 8vo. 
‘ Agrippina. Tacit. Ann. 12, c. 1, &c. |Oxon. 1778... [The best edition now is that 
LoLiianus Spurtius, a general proclaim-|of Weiske, Lips. 1809, 8vo. re-printed at Lon- 
ed emperor by his soldiers in Gaul, and soonjdon, 1820.]—~A lawyer whom, though blind 
after murdered, &c. ' jand wespected, Nero ordered to be put to 
M. Lotiius, a companion and tutor of C./death, because he had in his possession a pic- 
-Czsar the son-in-law of Tiberius: He was/ture of Cassius one of Czsar’s murderers. 
consul, and offended Augustus by his rapacity|Jwzv. 10, v. 6. 
in the provinces. Horace has addressed two] Loneosarnt, [vid. Langobardi.] 
of hisepistlesto him, &c. Tacit. Ann. 3. / LonGutLa, a town of Latium on the bor- 
Lonpinum, the capitaiof Britain, founded, |ders of the Volsci. Ziv. 2,c.33 and 39,1. 9, 
as some suppose, between the age of Juliusjc, 39. 
Czsar and Nero. It has been severally called}. Longus, fa. Greek writer, author of a 
Londiniym, Lundinum, &c. Ammianus calls}proseromance entitled “* Pastorals,”’ and relat- 
it vetustum ofipidum. tis represented as ajing to the loves of Daphnis and Cloe. — He is 
considerable, opulent, and commercial town|supposed to have lived in the time of Theo- 
inthe ageof Nero. [There is very great |dosius the Great. His work is a curious spe- 
reason to suppose, that it existed before Cz-|cimen of that kind of composition in its sim~ 
sar’s time. Its favourable situation for com-jplest form, and issaid to contain many descrip- 
merce must have given the place an early|tive beauties, but some of its scenes are such 
origin. Ancient Londinium is thought to have/as the lowest modern writer would scarcely 
occupied that part of the’ modern city which|venture to paint. The best editions are those of 
lies onthe north of the Thames,nearthe Tower] Villoison, Paris, 1778, 2 vols. 8vo. that of Co- 
of London. As, however, Ptolemy assigns it|ray, Paris, 1802, 4to, and that of Schefer, Lips. 
to the Cantii, many have been led to decide} 1803. ] : 
in favour ofthe borough of Southwark on the} Loris or Loros, a_ beautiful nymph, 
south side of the river, or rather to the part|daughter of Neptune. Priapus offered her 
immediately west of this, especially as here} violence; and to save herself from his impor- 
many remains of antiquity have been found.|tunities she implored the gods who changed 
It is mdst probable, however, that Londinium/her into a tree called Lotus, consecrated 
lay on both sides of the river.] Z&cit. dyun.jto Venus and Apollo. Ovid. Met. 9, ¥. 
14, c. 33.—Ammian. 348. 
LoneimAnus,asurnameof Artaxerxesthe} Lorépnxat, a people on the coast of Afri- 
ist ; [in Greek Maxgoyag. Plutarch states that/ca near the Syrtes, They recewedthis name 
this appellation was given him, because his/from their living upon the Lotus. Ulysses 
right hand was longer than his left. But Stra-|visited their country at his return from the 
bo says that he was so called from the ex-|Trojan war. [According to Rennell, the lo- 
traordinary length of his arms, which on hisjcation of the Lotophagi merely on the coast 
standing straight could reach his knees.] C.jof Africa, arose from the want of a more ex- 
WNep.in Reg. ‘ tended knowledge of. the countries bordering 
LoneInus, Dionysius Cassius, a celebratedjon the Desert, on ‘the part of the ancient 
Greek philosopher andcriticof Athens. [Some] writers. He ‘states that the tribes who in- 
suppose him to have been a native of Himesa/habit these countries and whose manners are 
in Syria, others of Palmyra. The best opi-jin any degree known unto us, eat universally 
Nion, however, is that which makes Athens/of this fruit. he shrub or tree that bear's 
his birth-place.}] He was preceptor of the/the lotus fruit is disseminated over the edge of 
Greek language, and afterwards minister, tothe Great Desert from ‘the coast of Cyrene 
‘Zenobia, the famous queen of Palmyra, andjround by Tripolis and Africa Propria, to the 
his ardent zeal and spirited activity in her|/borders of the Atlantic, the Senegal, and the 
cause proved, at last, fatalto him. [Longi-|Niger. Park says that the Lotus was very 
nus is said to have induced Zenobia to shake}comimon in all the countries which he visited, 
off the Roman yoke, and to have dictated tojand that it furnished the natives of the negro 
the queen a proud and spirited letter to the|kingdoms with a food resembling bread, and 
emperor Aurelian. It is given in the life ofjalso with a sweet liquor which’ is much re- 
Aurelian by Vopiscus, (c, 27.) Aurclian, great-|lished by them., Whether from the same lo- 
ly irritated at this, and having shortly after/tus the Lotophagi obtained both meat and 
made himself master of Palmyra, caused Lon-|wine, has been much disputed by the learned. 
ginus to be put to death, A. D, 273.) Atthe| According to Homer, whoever ate of the lo- 


moment of death he shewed himself great andjtus, lost all wish of returning home, and be- th 


resolute, and with a philosophical and unpa-!came desirous of Remaining always in the — 
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country of the lotus, on account of this delight-]a poet. He wrote a poem upon the burning 
ful food.] Herodot, 4, ¢.177—Strab. 17.—|of Rome, now lost. It is said that his wife 
Mela, 1, ¢.7 —FPlin. 5, ¢.7, 1. 13,'c. 17. Polla Argentaria, not only assisted him in the 

Lua, a goddess at Rome, who presided|composition of his poem, but even corrected 
over things which were purified by lustra-|it after his death.’ Scaliger says, that/ Lucan 
tions, whence the name e luendo.) She is|rather barks than sings. ‘The best editions 
supposed to be thé same as Ops or Rhea. of Lucan are those of Oudendorp, 4to. L. Bat. 

Luca, now Lucca, a city of Etruria on the]1728, of Bentley, 4to. printed at Strawberry- 
river Arnus. Liv.21,c. 5, 1. 41, .c. 13.—Cic,|hill, 1760, and of Barbou, 12mo. Paris, 1767. 
13, fam. 13. f Quintil. 10.—Suet— Tacit, Ann. 15, &e— 

LocAnt, a people of Italy, descended from | Martial. 7, ep. 20 Ocellus cr Ucellus, an 
the Samnites, or trom the Brutii. ancient Pythagorean philosopher, whose age 

Lucania, [a country of Magna Grecia.|isunknown, He wrote, in the Attic dialect, 
south of Apulia.] The country was famous|a book on the nature of the universe, which he 
for itsgrapes. Strab. 6.—Plin. 3, c. 5.—Me-|deemed eternal, and from it were drawn the 
la, 2, co. 4-— Liv. 8, c. }7, 1.9, c. 20, 1. 10, c./systems adopted by Aristotle, Plato, and Philo 
11.— Horat. 2, ep. 2, v. 178. Judeus. This work was first translated into 

Lucanus, M. Ann#us,a native of Cor-|Latin by Nogarola. Another book of Ocellus 
duba in Spain. [His father Anneus Vicla, ajon laws, written in the Doric dialect,» was 
Roman knight, was,the youngest brother of/greatly esteemed by Archytas and Plato, a frag- 
Seneca the philosopher.]. He was early re-;mentof whichhas been preserved by Stobzus, 
moved to Rome, where his rising talents, and|to which, however, Ocellus is disputed to be 
more particularly his lavished praises and|the author. There is an edition of Ocellus, 
panegyrics, recommended him tothe empe-jwith a learned commentary, by C. Emman, 
ror Nero. This intimacy was soon produc-|Vizzanius, Bononiz, 1646, in 4to. 
tive of honour, and Lucan was raised tothe} LtcAria or Ltckrta, festivals at Rome, 
dignity of an augurand questor before he had|celebrated in a large grove between the Via 
attained the proper age. The poet had the|Salaria and the Tiber, where the Romans hid 
imprudence to enter the lists against his im-|themselves when besieged by the Gauls. Za- 
perial patron ; he chose for his subject Or-|cit. 4mm. 1, ¢. 77. ; me 
pac. and Nero took thé tragical story of} L. Luccetus, a celebrated historian, asked 

iobe. Lucan obtained an easy victory, but|by Cicero to write a history of his consulship. 
Nero became jealous of his poetical reputa-| He favoured the cause of Pompey, but was af- 
tion, and resolved upon revenge. The insults}terwards pardoned by J.Cesar. Cic. ad Fam. 
to which Lucan was daily exposed, provoked}, ep. 12, &c. 
at last his resentment, and he joined Piso ina] Ltcires, [the third of the three original 
conspiracy against the emperor. ‘The whole|tribes at Rome. . These three original tribes 
was discovered, and the poet had nothing left} were the Ramnensesor Ramnes, the Tatienses 
but to choose the manner of his execution.|or Titienses, and the Luceres. It included all fc- 
He had his veins opened in a warm bath, an:\|reigners except the Sabines.| It received its 
as he expired he pronounced with great ener-jname either from Lucumo,an Etrurian who as- 
gy the lines which, in his Pharsalia, }. 3, v.|/sisted the Romans against the Sabines, or from 
639-642, he had put into the mouth of a sol-|/wcus, a grove where Romulus had erected an - 
dier, who died in the same manner as him-{asylum, or a place of refuge for all fugitives, 
self. Some have accused him of pusillanimi-|slaves, homicides, &c, that he might people 
ty at the moment of his death, and say that,jhis city. Profert. 4, el. 1,v.3t. ©» 
to free himself from the punishment which} -Lucir1a, a town of Apulia, famous for 
threatened him, he accused his own mother,| wool, [south-west of Arpi.] Liv. 9, c. 2 and 
and involved her inthe crime of which he/12, 1. 10, c. 35.—Horat. 3, od. 15, v. 14—Lu- 
wasguilty. This circumstance, which throws|caz. 2, v, 473. ; ‘ 
an indelible blot upon the character of Lucan,| Lucrrius, asurname of Jupiter, as thefa- 
isnot mentioned by some writers, who ob-|ther of light. : 
serve that he expired with all the firmness off LucrAnus, a celebrated writer of Samo- 
aphilosopher. He died in his 26th year, A.|sata. His father was poor in his circum~- 
D. 65. Ofall his compositions none but his|stances, and Lucian was early bound toone of 
Pharsalia remains. ‘This poem, which is an{his uncles, who was a sculptor. This employ- 
account of the civil wars of Cesar and Pom-|ment highly displeased him, he made no pro- 
pey, isunfinished. Opinions are various as to|fciency mm the art, and resolved to’ seek his 
the merit of the poetry. It possesses neither|livelihood by better means. A dream in which 
the fire of Homer, nor the melodious numbersjlearning seemed to draw him to her, and to 
of Virgil. If Lucan had lived to a greater age,|promise fame and immortality, confirmed his 
his judgment and genius would have matur-|resolutions, and he began to write. ‘The arti- 
ed, and he might have claimed a more exalt-|fices and unfair dealmgs of a lawyer, a life 
edrank among the poets of the Augustap|which he had embraced, disgusted him, and he 
age. His expressions, however, are bold and/began to study philosophy and eloquence. He 
animated, his poetry entertaining, though his} visited «lifferent_ places, and Antioch, ‘Ton 
irregularities are numerous, and to use the|Greece, Italy, Gaul, ard more particularly 
words of Quintilian, ne ‘ more an orator than! Athens, became successively acquainted with 
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the depth of his learning and the power of his'ed by thedarts of the enemy, exclaiming that 
eloquence. The emperor M. Aurelius was he was Brutus. He was taken, and carried 
sensible of his merit, and appointed him re-\to the conquerors, whese clemency spared 
ister to the Roman governor of Egypt. He‘his life. Put. ' 
Fed A. D. 180, in his 90th year, and some of LuciLa, a daughter of M. Aurelius, cele- - 
the moderns have asserted that™>he was torn'brated for the virtues of her youth, her beau- 
to pieces by dogs for his impiety, particularly|ty, debaucheries, and misfortunes. At the 
for ridiculing the religion of Christ. The'age of sixteen her father sent her to Syria to 
works of Lucian, which are numerous, and,marry the emperor Verus, who was then em- 
written in the Attic dialect, consist partly of ployed in a war with the Parthians and Ar- 
dialogues, in which he introduces different)menians. The conjugal virtues of Lucilla 
characters with much dramatic propriety.) were great at first,.but when she saw Verus: 
His style is easy, simple, elegant, and animat- plunge himself into debauchery and dissipa- 
ed, and he has stored his compositions with)tion, she followed his example, and prosti- 
many lively sentiments, and much of the true; tuted herself. At her return to Rome, she 
Attic wit. His frequent obscenities, and his'saw the incestuous commerce of her husband 
manner of exposing to ridicule not only the/with her mother, &c. and at last poisoned 
religion of his country, but also that of every/him. She afterwards married an old but vir- 
other nation, have deservedly drawn upon tuous senator, by order of her father, and was 
him the censure of every age and branded not ashamed soon to gratify the criminal sen- 
him with the appellation of atheist and blas-'sualities of her brother Commodus. The 
phemer. He also wrote the life of Sostra- coldness and indifference with which Com- 
tes, a philosopher of Beeotia, as also that of, modus treated her afterwards determined her 
the philosopher Demonax. Some have alsojon revenge, and she with many illustrious 
attributed tohim, with greatimpropriety, the! senators conspired against his life, A. D. 185. 
life of Apollonius Thyaneus. The best edi-)‘Vhe plot was discovered, Lucilla was banish- 
tions of Lucian are that of Grzvius, 2 vols. ed, and soon after put todeath by her brother, 
8vo. Amst. 1687 ; that of Reitzius, 4-vols. Sto.)in the 38th year of her age. Gist 
Amst. 1743, [re-printed at the Bipont press,) Ltcina, a goddess, daughter of Jupiter 
1786-93, 10 vols. 8vo; and that of Lehman. |and Juno, or, according to others, of Latona. 
Lips, 1822, 3 vols. 8vo.} As her mother brought her into the world 
LUcIFER, the name of the planet V etlus, | ation pain, she became the goddess whom 
or morning star. Itis called Lucifer when, women in labour invoked, and she presided 
appearing in the morning before the sun; butjover the birth of children, She received this 
when it follows it, and appears some time fie hana either from éucus, or from dex, as Ovid 
its setting, it is called Hesperus. According! explains it: : ii 


tosome mythologists, Lucifer was son of Ju-| @5 5:7 Luding: dedit hee tibi sacinbae lucus ; 


iter and Aurora. A Christian writer : Sep ie : 
acs work was edited by the Coleti, fol. Ve- Aut quia frincipium tu, Dea, lucis habes.. 


net. 1778. Some suppose her to be the same as Diana 
C. Luciutus, a Roman knight born at Au-|and Juno; because these tio goddesses were 
runca, illustrious not only for the respectability |also sometimes called Lucina, and presided. 
of his ancestors, but more deservedly: for thejover the labours of women. She 1s called 
uprightness and the innocence of his own im-|Hlythia by the Greeks. She had a famous © 
maculate character. He livedin the greatest temple at Rome, raised A. U. C. 396. Karr. - 
intimacy with Scipio, the first Africanus, andjde L. L. 4.—Cic. de Nat. D. 2, c. 27.— Ovid. 
evenattended himin hisfirst waragaicstNuman- | Z/ast. 2, v. 449.—Horat. Carm, See. 
tia. He is looked upon as the founder of satire,|_ Lucius, a writer, called by some Saturan- 
and asthe first great satirical writer among the|tius Apuleius. He was born in Africa, on the 
Romans. He wassuperior to his poetical pre-|borders of Numidia. He stucied poetry, mu- 


decessors at Rome; and though he wrote with 
great roughness and inelegance, but with 
much facility, he gained many admirers, whose 
praises have often been lavished with too libe- 
rala hand. Horace compares him to a river 
which rolls upon its, waters precious sand ac- 


sic, geometry, &c. at Athens, and warmly 
‘embraced the tenets of the Platonists. He 
cultivated magic, and some miracles are at- 
tributed to his knowledge of enchantments. 
He wrote in Greek and Latin, with’ great 
ease and simplicity; his style, however, is 


companied with mireand dirt. Of the thirty|sometimes affected, though his eloquence was 
satires which he wrote, nothing but a few/ greatly celebrated in his age, Some fragments 
verses remain. He died at Naples, in the!of lis compositions are still extant. He flour- 
46th year of his age, B.C. 103. His frag-|ished in the reign of M. Aurelius.——The 
ments have been collected and published with] word Lucius is a prenomen common to many 
notes by Fr. Dousa; 4to. L. Bat. 1597, and) Romans, of whom an account is given under 
Jastly by the Vulpii, 8yo. Patav. 1735. Quin-|their family names. : 
til. 10, c.1-—Cic. de Orat. 2.—Horat. Lu-| Locritra, a celebrated Roman lady, 
\ cilius, a famous Roman who fled with “Brutus|daughter of Lucretius, and wife of Tarquinius 
after the battle of Philippi. They were soon|Collatinus. Her accomplishments proved fa~_ 
after overtaken hi wel bpd horse, and Lu-jtal to her, and the praises which a number of 


_chlius suffered himself’ to be severely wound-!young nobles at Ardea, among whom were 
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‘Collatinus and the-sons of Tarquin, bestowed] justly censured, who gives no existence of 
upon the domestic virtues of their wives at/power to a Supreme Being, but is the devoted 
home, were productive of a revolution in the) advocate of atheism and impiety, and earnestly 
state. While every one was warm with the/endeavours to establish the mortality of the 
idea, it was universally agreed to leave the|soul. This composition, which has little claim 
camp and to go to Rome, to ascertain the ve-|to be called a hergic poem, was written and 
racity of their respective assertions. Collati-| finished during the lucid mtervals of reason 
nus had the. pleasure to see his expectations}and sense, while he was suffering under the 
fulfilled in the highest degree, and, while the] violent effects occasioned by a philtre, which 
wives of the other Romans were involved in|the jealousy of his mistress or his wife Lucilia 
the riot ‘and dissipation of a feast, Lucretia/had administered, It is said that he destroy- 
was found at home, employed in the midst of}ed himself in the 44th year of his age, about 
her female servants, and easing their labonr}54 years beiore Christ. ~- Cicero, after his 
by sharing it herself. ‘he beauty and inno-|death, revised and corrected hispoems. [{Not- 
cence of Lucretia inflamed the passion of Sex-| withstanding the absurdity of his doctrines, 
tus, the son of Tarquin, who was a witness of|the poctic talents of ‘Lucretius appear in 
her virtue and industry. He cherished hisjevery part of his work. His language 
flame, and he secretly retired from the camp,|and_ versification sometimes. partake of the 
andicame to the house of Lucretia, where he/rudeness of an early period of literature, 
‘met with a kind reception. He showed him-jand in the argumentative parts of his work 
self unworthy of such a treatment, and, inthe}he is frequently difficult to be under- 
dead of night, he introduced himself to Lucre-|stood ; but where the subject admits of ele- 
tia, who refused to his entreaties what her|vated sentiment and descriptive beauty, no 
ear of shame grauted to his threats. She|/Roman poet has taken a loftier flight, or ex- 
yielded to her ravisher when he threatened|hibited more spirit or sublimity: the same 
to murder her, and to slay one of her slaves,|animated strain is supported almost through- 
and put him in her bed, that this apparentlout entire books, Virgil studied him, and 
adultery might seem to have met with thejhas borrowed much of his diction. The 
punishment it deserved. Lucretia in the|morality of Lucretius is. generally _pure, 
morning sent for her husband and her father,/but many of his descriptions are Jicentious.] 
.and, after she had revealed to them the indig-]/The best editions of his works are that of 
ities she had suffered from the son of Tar-|Creech, 8vo. Oxen. 1695 ; that of Havercamp, 
quin,.and entreated them to avenge hev|2 vols.4to, Lug-Bat.1725 ; and thatof [Wake-, 
‘wrongs, she stabbed herself with a dagger] field, Glasg. 1813, 4 vols. 8vo.] Patere. 2, ¢.36,— 
which she had previously concealed unter ner} Quintil. 3, c.1,1.10, c. 1. Quintus, a Roman 
clothes. This fatal blow was the sign of re-|who killed himself because the inhabitants of 
‘bellion. The body of the virtuous Lucretia}/Sulmo, over whichhe was appointed withagar+ 
‘was exposed to the eyes of the senate, andjrison, seemed to favour the cause of J. Cesar. 
the violence and barbarity of Sextus, joined| Ces. Pell. Civ. 1, c 18. He is also called Ves- 
with the unpopularity and oppression of his|pill.—Sp. Tricipitinus, father-of Lucretia, 
father, so irritated the Roman populace, that| wife of Colatinus, was made Consul after the 
that moment they expelled the ‘l'arquins for|death of Brutus, and soon after died himself. 
ever from Rome, Brutus, who was present|Horatius Pulvillus succeeded him. Liv. 1, c. 
at the tragical death of Lucretia, kindled the|58—Plut. in Pub——An_ interrex at Rome. 
‘flames of rebellion, and the republican or con-|———A consul,——Qsella, a Roman, put to 
sular government was established at Rome,|death by Sylla because he hac applied for the 
A. U.C,. 244, Liv. 1, ¢..57, &c-—Dionys.|consulship without his permission. Plat, - 
fal. 4, c.15.— Ovid, Fast. 2, v. 741 —Val|. Lucrinvs, {a lake in Italy, near Cuma, - 
Max. 6, c.1—Plut.— August. de Civ, D. 1,\on the coast of Campania. According to Dio 
€. 19,——The wife of Numa. Plut. Cassius, (48.50.) there were threelakes in this 
Licr&riis, now Libretti, a mountain in|quarter, lying one behind the other. The out- 
the country of the Sabines, hanging over alermost wascalled Tyrrhenus, the middle one 
‘pleasant valley, near which the house and/Lucrinus, and the innermost Avernus. Agri 
farm of Horace were situate. orat. 1, od.jpa cut a communication between these lakes - 
17, v. 1.—Cic.7, Ait. 11. andthe sea, and built at the opening, which 
T. Lucrittivs Carus, acelebrated Ro-|was in the Sinus Baianus, the famous Julian 
man poet and philosopher, who was early sent}Harbour, Portus Julius. The woods, also, 
to Athens, where he studied under Zeno and|which surrounded Avernus in particular, 
Phedrus. The tenets of Epicurus and Em-|were cut down, and the stagnant vapour bein 
pedocles, which then prevailed at Athens,}thus dissipated, the vicinity was sidered 
‘were warmly embraced by Lucretius, and{healthy. By this operation much land was 
when united with the infinite of Anaxaman-|reclaimed, which before had been covered by 
der, and the atoms of Democritus, they were|these lakes, an outlet being afforded to the 
-explained and elucidated ina poem, in six| waters into the sea. The shores of the La- 
books, which is called De rerum natura.  Injcrine*lake were famous for their oysters. In 
_ this poem the masterly genius and unaffected|the year 1538, an earthquake formed a moun- 
elegance of the poet are every where conspi-|tain near two miles.in circumference, 
cnous; but the PR es - the philosopher are}200 feet high; consisting of lava,burned stones, 
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-scoria, &c, which left no appearance of a lake,jsuccess, however, was attended with serious’ 
‘buta morass, filled with grass and rushes.]\consequences. ‘The severity of Lucullus, and. 
Cit. 4. Att. 10—Strab. 5 and 6.— Mela, 2, c.|the haughtiness of his commands, the effects — 
4.—FPropert. 1, el, 11, v. 10.—Virg. G. 2, v.jof continued success, offended his. soldiers, 
161.— Horat. 2, od. 15. . _ |. Jand displeased his adherents at Rome; » Pom- 
C. Lucrarius CaTtiys, a Roman con-|pey was soon after sent to succeed him, and to 
sul with Marius. He assisted his colleague in}continue the Mithridatic war, and the inter= 
conquering the “imbrians. (vid. Cimbricum| view which he had with Lucullus began with 
bellum.} He was eloquent as well as valiant, 'acts of mutual kindness, and ended in the most 


and his history of his consulship, which hejinveterate reproaches, and open enmity. La-) 


wrote with great veracity, convinces us o! hisjcullus was permitted to retire to Rome, and 
literary talents. That history is lost. Cic. dejonly 1600 of the soldiers who had. shared: his 


- Orat.—Varro de L. L.~-Flor. 2; c. 2.——C.| fortune and his glories were suffered toaccom=: 


Catulus,a Romap consul, who destroyed the/pany him. He was received with coldness at 
Carthaginian fleet. vid. Catulds. ome, and he obtained with difficulty a tri- 


LucuLtiias, a festival established by thejwmph, which was deservedly claimed by his » 


Greeksin honour of Lucullus, who bad behav-|fame, his successes, and his victories. In this 
ed with great prudence and propriety in his}ended the days of his glory; he retired to the 
province, Plut in Luc. enjoyment of ease and peaceful society, and 

Lucviir norti, gardens of Lucullus si-|no longer interested himself in the commo- 
tuated near Neapolis, &c. Zucit. dun. 11,\tions which disturbed the tranquillity, of 
c. 1.— Villa, a country seat near mount Mi-|Rome. He dedicated his time to studious 
senus, where Tiberius died. Tucit. 47m. 6,|pursuits, and to literary conversation. . His 
c. 50.- house was enriched with’a valuable library. 

Lucuttus, Lucius Licinius,a Roman, cele-|which was opened for the service of the cu- 
brated for his fondness of luxury, and for his|rious, and of the learned. Lucullus ‘ell into a’ 
military talents. He was born about 115 years|delirium in the last part of his life, and died 
before the Christian era, and soon distinguish-|in the 67th or 68th year of his age. The peo- 
ed himself by his proficiency in the liberal arts, |ple s.owed their respect for his merit, by 
particularly eloquence and philosophy. His)their wish to give him an honourable burial in 
first military campaign was in the Marsianjthe Campus Martius ; but their offers were: 
war, where his valour and cool intrepidity re-|rejected, and he was privately buried by his 


commended him to public notice. His mild-|brother in his estate at Tusculum. Lucullus. 


ness and constancy gained him the admiration |has been admired for his many accomplish- 
-and confidence of Sylla, and from this connec-!ments, but he has been censured tor his seve- 
tion he derived honour, and during his quexs-jrity and extravagance. ‘Phe expenses of his 
torship in Asia, and pretorship in Africa, heren-|meals were immoderate, his halls were dis- 
dered himself more conspicuous by his justice, tinguished by the different names of the gods; 
moderation, and humanity. He was raised to|and, when Cicero and Pompey attempted to 
the consulship A. U.C.680, and intrusted with|surprise him, they were astonished at the 
the care of the Mithridatic war, and first dis-|costliness of a supper which had been prepar-" 
played his military talents in rescuing his col- ed upon the word of Luculius, who had mere= 


league Cotta, whom the enemy had besieged ly said to his servant that he would sup in the — 


in Chalcedon. This was soon followed by ajhall of Apollo. In his retirement Lucullus 
celebrated victory over the forces of Mithri-|was fond of artificial variety ; subterraneous 
dates, on the borders of the Granicus, and by caves and passages were dug under the hills 
the conquest of ail Bithynia. His victories by}ou the coast of Campania, and the sea’ water 
sea were as great as those by land, and Mith-|was conveyed round the house and pleasure 
ridates lost a powerful fleet near Lemnos./grounds, where the fishes flocked in such 
Such considerable losses weakened the enemy,/abundance that not less than 25,000 pounds 
and Mithridates retired with pretipitation to-}worth were sold at his death. In his public 
wards Armenia, to the court of king Tigranes, |character Lucullus was humane and compas: 


his father-in-law. His flight was perceived, /sionate, and he showed his. sense of the vicis+ 


and Lucullus crossed the Euphrates with great)situdes of human affairs by shedding tears at_ 


expedition, and gave battle to the numerous|the sight of one of the cities of Armenia, 


forces which Tigranes had already assembled] which his soldiers reduced to ashes. He was 
to support thecause of his son-in-law, Accord-|a perfect master of the Greck and Latin lan- 
ing to the exaggerated account of Plutarch,/guages, and he employed himself for some 
no less than '1v0,000 foot, and near 55,000\tume to write a concise history of the Marsi 
horse, of the Armenians, iost their lives in that|in Greek hexameters. Such are the striking 
celebrated battle. Ail this carnage was made|characteristics of a man who meditated the 
by a Roman army amounting tono more than|conquest of Parthia, and, for a while, gained 
18,000 men, of whom only five were killed|the admiration of all the inhabitants of the 
and 100 wounded durmg the combat, Theljeast, by his justice and moderation, and who 
taking of Tigranocreta, the capital of Arme-jmight have disputed the empire of the world 
nia, was the consequence of his immortal vic-|with a Cxsar or Pompey, had not, at last, 
tory, and Lucullus there obtained the greatestjhis fondness for retirement withdrawn him 
part of the royal treasures, This continuai!from the reach of ambition. Cie. pro .4rch. 
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4. Quest. Ac. 2, c. 1—Plut. in vitd.—Flor. 
3,¢.5.—Strab.— Appian. in Mithr. &c.— Oro- 
sius 6, 8c. alt 9s IN Oh GARE Pa 
Lwcwmo, the first name of Tarquinius Pris. 
cus, afterwards changed into Lucius. The 


word is Etrurian, and signifies prince or chief.|the white marble which it produced. 


LU 


the moon. Ovid. Met. 12, vs 263, &c.—Ti- 
bull. 1, el. 8, v.21. Hesiod. Theog.— Virg. 
Ecl. 8, v. 69. A maritime town of Etruria, 
fsitaate on the river Macra in the north- 
western quarter of Etruria,] famous for 
t con- 


fLucumo was the title applied to the heredi-|tained a fine capacious harbour, and abounded 


tary chiefs who ruled over each of the twelve 
independent tribes of the Etrurian nation.| 
Plut.in Rom... ': 

LUGDUNENSIS GALLIA, a part of Gaul, 
which received its name from [.ugdunum, the 
capital city of the province. vid, Gallia. 

Luepotnum, [a city of Gaul situate near 
the confluence of the Rhodanus or Rhone and 
the Araror Saone. It was one of the places 
conquered by Czsar, and a short time after 
his death, Manutius Plancus received orders 

from the Roman Senate to re-assemble at 
Lugdunum the inhabitants of Vienna or Vien- 
ne who had been driven out of their city by 
the Allobroges. Ina little while it became 
very powertul, so that Strabo says it was not 
inferior to Narbo or /Varbonne with respect 
to number of inhabitants. The ancient city 
did not occupy exactly the same spot as the 
modern one, but lay on the west side of the 
Rhone and Saone, while the chief parts of mo- 
dern Lyons is on the east side, at the very 
confluence of the two streams, At the ex- 
tremity of the point of land formed by the 
two streams and of course precisely corres- 
ponding with the southern extremity of the 
modern city, stood the fanjous altar erected 
by sixty Gallic nations in honour of Augustus. 
Lugdunum lay upon a Ai/, a position which 
the termination wm is said to imply. Here 
was established the gold and silver coinage 
of the province by the Pretors, and from this 
city asa centre the main roads diverged to 
all parts of Gaul. In the third century, Lug 


in wine, cheese, &c. The inhabitants werena- 
turally given to augury, and the observation of 
uncommon phenomena. [The little bay near 
Luna, was called Portus Lunensis, and is now 
the gulf of Spetia.] Mela, 2, c. 4—Lucan. 
1, v. 586—Plin. 1}, ¢. 6.—Liv. 34,¢. 8.— 
Sil. 8, v. 431. ; e200 
Lupa, (a she walf) was held in great ve- 
neration at Rome, because Romulus and Re 
mus, according to an ancient tradition, were 
suckled and preserved by one of these ani- 
mals. This fabulous story arises from the 
surname of Lupa, prostitute, which was given | 
to the wife of the shepherd Faustulus, to 
whose care and humanity these children 
owed their preservation. Ovid. Fust. 2, v- 
415.—Plut. in Romutl. 
LupERCAL, a place at the foot of mount 
Aventine, sacred to Pan, where festivals, call- 
ed Lupercalia, were yearly celebrated, and, 
where the she- wolf was said to have brought 
up Romulus and Remus, Virg. 4£n. 8, v. 343. 
LupeRcALta, a yearly festival observed 
at Rome the i5th of February, in honour of 
the god Pan. It was usnal first to_ sacrifice 
two goats and a dog, and to touch with a 
bloody knife the foreheads of two illustrious » 
youths, who always were obliged to smile 
while they were touched ‘The blood was 
wiped away with soft wool dipped in milk. 
After this the skins of the victims were cut 
into thongs, with which whips were made for - 
the youths. With these whips the youths 
ran about the streets a] naked except the 


dunum declined in importance on account of|middle, and whipped freely all those they 
the vicinity and rapid growth of Arclate andjmet. Women in particular were fund of re- 
Narbo. Lyons is now one of the first manufac-| ceiving the lashes, as they superstitiously be- 


turing townsin France.] Juv. i,v.44.—Siradlieved that they removed barrenness, and 
Batavorum a town on the Rhine, just as'eased the pains of child-birth. This. excur- 
It is now called Ley-jsion inthe streets. of Rome was performed 


4. 
it falls into the ccean. 


den, and is famous for its university. [It tonk|by naked youths, because Pan is always re- 
in the middle ages the name of Leithis,| presented naked, and a goat was sacrificed, 
whence the modern one is derived.]———Con-| because that deity was supposed to have the 
venarum, a town at the foot of the Pyrenees,| feet of a goat. A dog was added, as a neces- 


now. St. Bertrand, in Gascony. 


sary and useful guardian of the sheepfold. 


_ Lowa, (the moon) was daughter of Hype-} This festival, as Plutarch mentions, was first, 
rion and ‘lerra, and was the same, accordiug}instituted by the Romans in honour of the 


to some mythologists, as Diana, 


She was|she- wolf which suckled Romulus and Remus. . 


worshipped by the ancient inhab.tants of the|This opinion is controverted by others, and 
earth with many superstitious forms and ce-| Livy, ‘with Dionysius of Halicarnassus, ‘ob- 
remonies. It was supposed that magiciaus|serves, that they were introduced into Italy 


and enchanters, particularly those of ‘Phes-jby Evander. 


The name seems to be bor- 


saly, had an uncontroulable power over thejrowed from the Greek name of Pan, Lyceus, 
‘moon, and that they could draw her down|from avecs, a wolf; not only because these 
from heaven at pleasure by the mere force ofjceremonies weve like the Lyczan festivals 


their incantations. Her eclipses, according tojobserved in Arcadia, but because Pan, as 
their opinion, proceeded from thence ; and onjof shepherds, protected the sheep from 

‘that account, it was usual to beat drums andjrapacity of the wolves. The 7m; 
cymbols, to ease her labours, and to renderjofficiated at the Lupercalia were cal 


the power of magic Jess effectual, “Che Ar- 


priests. 


erci. Augustus forbad any personabove 
es of fourteen to appear naked, ae as 


-cadians believed that soot were older than 
: - 89 
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about the streets during the Lupercalia. Ci- 
cero, inhis Philippics, reproaches Antony for 
having disgraced the dignity of the consul- 
ship by running naked, and armed with a 
whip, about the streets, It was during the 
celebration of these festivals that Antony of-| 
fered a crown to J. Cesar, which the indig- 
nation of the populace obliged him to refuse. 
{The Lupercalia were finally abolished. Ac- 
cording to Baronius, this was done by 
Pope Gelasius, in the year 469 of the 
Christian era.] Ovid. Fast. 2, v.427.— Var- 
Rats. D3, 53 C03: 

Lureret, a number of priests at Rome, 
who assisted at the celebration of the Luper- 


LY 


made a new arrangement of the severa 


tribes. The territories of the Calliaci, lying 
north of the Durius, they included in Tarraco- 
nensis plans but as an equivalent, they 
added to Lusitania all the country south of 
the Tagus and west of the lower part at the 


arrangement, Lusitania was bounded on the 
south by a part of the Atlantic, from the 
mouth of the Anas to the Sacrum Promon- 
torium, or Cafe St. Vincent, on the west by 
the Atlantic, on the north by the Durius, and on 
the east by aline drawn from the latter river, 
a little west of the modern city of Zoro, in a 
south-eastern direction to the Anas, touching 


calia, in honour of the god Pan, to whose|it about eight miles west of /erida, the an- 
service they were dedicated. This order of|cient Emerita Augusta. The modern king- 
priests was the most ancient and respectable|dom of Portugal, therefore, is in its length 
of all the sacerdotal offices. It was divided|larger than ancient Lusitania, since it com- 
into two separate colleges, called /abiani and|prehends two provinces beyond the Durius 

uintiliani, from Fabius and Quintilius, two|Ztre Douro y Minho, and Tras los Montes, 
of their high priests. “he former were insti-|and has the Minius or Minho for its northern 
tuted in honour of Romulus, and the latter of|boundary, but from west to east it is much 
Remus. -'To these two sacerdotal bodies J,|smatler than Lusitania. ‘The latter embra- 
Cesar added a third, called, from himself, the|ced also Salamanca, the greater part of Estre- 
Julii, and this action contributed not a little to/wzadura, and the western extremity of Zo- 
render his cause unpopular, and to betray his|/edo. The ’most southern part of Lusitania 
ambitious and aspiring views. (vid. Luper-|was called Cuneusor the wedge,from its shape, 


calia.) Plut, in Rom.—-Dio. Cas. 45.—Virg.jand is now Algarve, from the Arabic Al-garb, 


in. 8,v 663, orthe west. Its extreme promontory was Call- 
LurErcus, a grammarian in the reign of|ed Sacrum. vid.Sacrum Promontorium, Man- 

theemperor Gallienus. He wrote somegram-|nert. Anc. Geogr. vol. 1, p. 328,]—Strab, 3— 

matical pieces, which some have preferred to| AZela, 2, c. 6, 1. 3, c. 1.—Liv. 21, c. 43,1. 7, 


Herodian’s compositions, 

Lupias or Luria, now Lifife, atown of 
Germany, with a small river of the same 
er falling into the Rhine. Tacit, Ann. 
1,&c % 

Lupvs, a comic writer of Sicily, who wrote 
a poem on the return of Menelaus and Helen 
to Sparta, after the destruction of ‘Troy. 
Ovid.ex Pont. 4, ep. 16, v. 26——P. Rut, a 
Roman, who, contrary to the omens, march- 
ed against the Marsi, and was killed with his 
army. He had been taxed with impiety, and 
was severely censured in the Augustan. age. 
Fforat. 2, Sat. 1, v. 68. 

Lusitania, [a part of ancient Hispania, on! 
the Atlantic coast.. he name must-be ta-| 
ken in two senses. All the old writers, whom 
Strabo also follows, understood by the term 
merely the territories of the Lusitani, and 
these were comprehended between the Du-| 
tius and the Tagus, and extended in breadth 
from the ocean to the most eastern limits of 
the modern kingdom of Portugal. The Lu- 
sitani In time intermingled with the Spanish! 


c. 20, 

LusonEs, a people of Spain near the Ibe- 
rus, 

Lutatius CattLus, a Roman who shut 
the temple of Janus after peace had been made 
with Carthage. vid Luctatius. 

LOTeETIA, a town of Belgic Gaul, fon an 
island in the Sequana or Seize, ] which received 
its name, as some suppose, from the quantity 
of clay, Zutzm, which is in its neighbourhood, 
J.Czsar fortified and embellished it; from 
which circumstance some authors call it Julii 
Civitas. | At Lutetia Julian the apostate was 
saluted emperor by his soldiers. Hehad here 
his usual winter-quarters. The city began 
to increase in importance under the first 
French kings, and was extended to the two 
banks of the river, the island being connected 
with them by bridges.] It is now Paris, and 


Anas, as far as the sea. According to this - 


is the capital of France. Ces. de Bell. G. G35) 


and 7.—<Sirab. 4.—-Ammian. 20. 
Lyzus, a surname of Bacchus... 

rived from avav, solvere, because wine, over 

which Bacchus presides, gives freedom to the 


tribes in their vicinity, as for example the|mind, and delivers it from_all cares and me- 
Vettones, Calliaci, &c. on which account the|lancholy. Horvat. ep. 9.—Lucan. 1, v. 675. 
name of Lusitania was extended to the ter-| LycAinas, av Etrurian, who had been ba- 
ritories of these tribes, and finally under nished from his country for murder, He was 
this name becamé also included some’ tracts one of those who offered violence to Bacchus, 
of country south of the Tagus. This is, the'and who were changed into dolphins, Quid. 
first sense in which the term Lusitania must Met. 4, v- 624.00 ' 
be taken, comprising namely the territories) .ycasETus, a mountain of Attica, near 
of the Lusitani, the Calliaci, the Vettones,|Athens. Slat, 
and some lands south of the Tagus. The| Lyc#a, festivals in Arcadia, in honour of 
Romans, after the aes. of the country,'Pan, the god of BrepReN- They are the 
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gatne ag the Lupercalia of the Romans——j Lycaonta, [a district of Asia Minor, fort! 
4 festival at Argos in honour of Apollo Lyce-|ing the south-eastern quarter of Phrygia. The 
us, who delivered the Argives from wolves,|origin of its name and of its inhabitants the 
BEG) anak ds NS ey Sag Lay Re Lycaones is lost in obscurity. The Greeks 
Lyceum, a celebrated place near thelasserted that Lycaon of Arcadia, in’ obedi- 
banks of the Ilissus, in Attica. [It was named/ence to the commands of an oracle, founded a 
after Apollo’ Aveoursves or Avxsor, to whom it|city here, and gave his name to the nation 
-was dedicated asthe god of health.] It was/and country; this, however, is mere fable, 
in this pleasant and salubriots spot that Aris-| According to others, it derived its name from 
totle taught philosophy, and as. he generally |avxos, a wolf, the country abounding. with 
instructed his pupils in walking, they were|these animals. Our first acquaintance with 
called Peripatetics, a regerarew, ambulo. Vhe|this région is in the relation of the expedition of 
philosopher continued his instructions for 12/the younger Cyrus. Its limits varied at dif- 
years, till terrified by the false accusations/ferent times. At. first if extended eastward 


of Eurymedon, he was obliged to fly to Chal-|from Iconium 23 geographical miles, and 
Ciduie was Separated from Cilicia’on the south by 


* Lyczvs, a mountain of Arcadia, sacred to|the rangé of mount Taurus, comprehending a 
Jupiter, where a temple was built in honour large portion of what in later times was term- 
of the god by Lycaon, the son of Pelasgus. It|edCataonia. In an after age Lycaonia was 
was also sacred to Pan, whose festivals, called|taken from Antiochus and given to Eumenes; 
Lycea, were celebrated there. _ Virg. G. 1,|but its limits, when this took place, must have 
v.16, En. 8, v. 343.—Strab. 8.—Horat 1, od,|been more contracted than they were previ- 
17, v. 2.— Ovid. Met. 1, v. 698. ously. Strabo makes Isauria a part of it.] It 
, L¥camprs, the father. of Neobule. He|was made aRoman province under Augustus, 
promised his daughter in marriage to the|Iconium was the capital. Srad. 10—Mela, 
post Archilocus, and afterwards refused tol1,c. 2.—JLiv. 27, c. 54, 1. 38, c. 39. Arca= 
‘ulfil his engagement when she liad been|dia bore also that name from Lycaon, one of 
courted by.a man’ whose, opulence had morelits kings. Dionys. Ha/,——An island in the 
influence than the fortune of the poet. This|Vyber.. 
irritated Archilocus; he wrote a bitter invec-|, L¥casrx, an ancient town of Crete, whose 
tive against Lycambes and his daughter, and/inhabitants accompanied Idomeneus. to the 
rendered them both so desperate by the sa-|Trojan war. Homer. Hl. 2. A famous 
tire of his composition, that they hanged|courtezan of Drepanum, called Venus on ac- « 
themselves. Horat.ep. 6, v. 13.—-Qvid. in|count of her great beauty: She had a son 
tb. 52.—Avistot. Rhci. 3. called Eryx by Butes, son of Amycus. 
LycAon, the first king of Arcadia, son of} Lycastus,a son of Minos I. He was fa- 
Pelasgus and Melibe&a. He built a town|ther of Minos II. by Ida, the daughter of Co- 
calted Lycosura on-the top of mount Lyczus,|rybas. Diod. 4. ; oe 
inhonour of Jupiter. He had many wives,| Lycunipus, [a city of [llyricum situate in 
by whom he hada daughter, called Calisto,|the interior on a lake from which the Drin6 
and fifty sons. He was succeeded on thelrisés. The Bulgarians, who formed herea great 
throne by Nyctimus, the eldest of his sons,|state more than an age after the reign of Jus- 
He lived about 1820 years before the Chris-|tinian, took Lychnidus for their capital, 
tian era. Afollod. 3.—Hygin. fab. 176.—|changing its name to Achrida, which still 
Catul.ep. 76.—Paus. 8, c. 2, &c. Ano-|subsists.} Liv. 27, c, $2, 1. 44, c. 15. 
ther king of Arcadia, celebrated for his cru-}| LiycYa, [a country of Asia Minor in the 
elties. He was changed into a wolf by Ju-|south, bounded on the north-east by Pamphy- 
piter, because he offered human victims. onjlia, on the west and north-west by the Cari- 
the altars of the god Pan. Some attribute/ans, and on the north by Phrygia and Pisidia. 
this metamorphosis to another cause. ‘Vhe|'The country was first named Milyas, and its 
sins of mankind, as they relate, were become/earliest inhabitants seem to have been the So- 
soenormous, that Jupiter visited the earth tollymi. Sarpedon, however, being driven from 
punish wickedness and impiety. He came|Crete by his brother Minos, came hither with 
to Arcadia, where he was announced as aja colony, and drove the Solymi into the inte- 
god, and the people began to pay properjrior, ‘The new-comers tock the name of 
adoration to his divinity. Lycaon, however,|Termilz. Afterwards Lycus, driven from 
who used to sacrifice all strangers to his wan-| Athensby his brother A®geus, retired to the 
ton cruelty, laughed at the pious prayers of/Termila, where he was well received by 
his subjects, and to try the divinity of the goa, Sarpedon, and gave, itis said, the name Lycia 
he served up human flesh on histable. This}to the country, and Lycii to the people, from 
impiety so irritated Jupiter, that he imme jhisownname. Lycia was known under this 
diately destroyed the house of Lycaon, and/nameto Homer, who speaks also of the Soly- 
changed him into a wolf. Ovid. Met. 1, v.|mi. The Solymi, however, disappeared from 
198, &c.——T hese two monarchs are often|history after Homer’s time, and the name 
_ confounded together, though it appears that|Milyas remained for ever afterwards a pee 
a they were two different characters, and that|to the region commencing in the north o Lys 
no less than an age elapsed between theirjcia, and extending into Phrygia and Pisidia. 
reigns. Into this region the Solymi had been driven, 
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and here they remained under the name ofjhad been so wantonly cruel. This resolution 
‘Milyz. From this time, in fact, they were| Ws strengthened by theadvice of Procles, his 
reckoned as occupying a part of Pisidia, andj™Maternal uncle, and Periander at last banish- 
having nothing more to do with Lycia. On ed to Corcyra a son whose disobedience and 
D’Anville’s map, however, they retain their}obstinacy had rendered him odious. Cypse- 
name ofSolymi.] The inhabitants have been|!us, the eldest son of Periander, being incapa~ 
greatly commended by all the ancients, not|ble of reigning, Lycophron was the only sur- 
only for their sobriety and justice, but ‘theirjViving child who had any claitn to the crown 
great dexterity in the management of the bow. of Corinth. But, when the infirmities of Pe- 
They were conquered by Croesus, king of Ly-|riander obliged him to look for. a successor, | 
dia, and afterwards by Cyrus, Though they Ly copbron refused to come to Corinth while 
were subject to the power of,Persia, yet they his father was there, and he was induced to 
were governed by their own kings, and only leave Corcyra, only on promise that I erian- 
paid a yearly tribute to the Persian monarch.|der would come and dwell there while” he 
They became part of the Macedonian empire |emained master of Corinth. ‘This exchange, 
when Alexander came into the east, and after-|however, was prevented. ‘The Corcyreans, 
wards were ceded to the house of the Seleucide.| Who were apprehensive of the tyranny of Pe- 
The country was reduced intoa Roman pro-jriander, murdered Lycophron before he left 
vince by the emperor Claudius. Apollo hadjthe island. Fleradot. 3.-—Aristot. A. bro- 
there his celebrated oracle at Patara, and the|ther of Thebe, the wife of Alexander, tyrant 
epithet Ayéerna is applied to the country, be-|of Phere. He assisted his sister'in murdering 
cause the god was said to pass the winter injher husband, and he afterwards seized the 
his temple. Virg. Ain, 4. v. 143 and 446, 1.jsovereigaty, He was dispossessed by Philip 
7, v. 816.—Stats Theb. 6, v. 686.— Herodot. 1,)0! Macedonia. Plus.—Diod. 16.—— A gene- 
¢. 173.—Strab. 13.—Liv. 37, c. 16, 1. 38, ¢,|7al of Corinth, killed by Nicias.” Plut. in Wic. 
39. A famous Greek poet and grammarian, 

Lyciscus, a Messenian of the family of the|born at Chalcis, in Eubea. He was one of 
Z&pytide. When his daughters were doom- the poets who flourished under Ptolemy Phila- 
ed by lot to be sacrificed for the good of their delphus, and who, from their number, obtain- 
country, he fled with them to Sparta, and ed the name of Pleiades. Lycophron died by 
Aristodemus, upon this, cheerfully gave his|the wound of an arrow. — He wrote trage-, 
own children, and soon after succeeded to/‘ies, the titles of twenty of which have been 
the throne. Paws. 4, c. 9. preserved. The only remaining composition 

LyYctus, an epithet. given to Apollo from of this poet is called Cassandra or Alexandra. 


his temple in Lycia, where he gave oracles, 
particularly at Patara, where the appellation 
of Lycie sortes was given to his answers, and 
even tothe will ofthe Fates. Virg. Ain. 4, 
v. 346. 

Ly¥c6méiDEs, a king of Scyros, an island in 


the Aigean sea,son of Apollo and Parthenope. 
He was secretly intrusted with the care of| 


young Achilles, whom his mother Thetis had 
disguised in woman’s clothes, to remove him 


It contains 1474 verses, whose obscurity has 
procured the epithet of Zenebrosus to its au- 
thor: Itis a mixtureof prophetical effusions, 
which, as he supposes, were given by Cassan- 
dra during the Trojan war. The best editions 
of Lycophron are, that of Basil. 1546, fol. en- 
riched with the Greek Commentary. of ‘Tzet- 
zes; that of Canter, 8vo. apud. Commelin, 
1596; and that of Potter, fol. Oxon. 170% 
[Since the edition of Archbishop Potter, twe 


from the ‘f'rojan war, whereshe knew he must/others have appeared, that of Reichard, Lips. 
unavoidably perish. Lycomedes has rendered] 1788, 3vo. and that of Sebastian, Rom. 1804. 
himself famous for his treachery to Thesens,|4to.] Ovid. in 16. 583.—Stat. 5, Sylv. 3. 
who had implored his protection when driven} . Lycopo.is, [or the city of wolves, a 
from the throne of Athens by the usurper|city ot Upper Egypt, on the western side of 
Mnestheus. Lycomedes, as it is reported,'the Nile, north-west of Anteopolis. It derived 
either envious of the fame of his illustrious|its name from the circumstance of extraordi- 
guest, or bribed by the emissaries of Mnes-|nary worship being paid here to wolves, which, 
‘theus, led ‘Theseus to an elevated place, on|according to Diodorus Siculus, drove back the 
pretence of shewing him the extent of his do-|Ethiopians when they invaded Egypt, and 
minions, and perfidiously threw him down a|pursued them to Elephantina. It is Suppo 
precipice, where he was killed. Plut. in Thes.|to answer tothe modern Sait or Osiot.] ‘Dio 
—Paus,1.c. 17,1. 7, ¢. 4.—Apollod. 3, c. 13.|1.—-Strab. 17. Bt We 
Lycon, a philosopher of Troas, son of As-| Lycoria, [the extreme summits of Par- 
tyonax, in the age of Aristotle. He was great-jnassus, so called, according to Pausanias, be- 
ly esteemed by Eumenes, Antiochus, &c. Hejcause the neighbouring people fled to them 
died in the 74th year ofhisage. Diog.in vit |during the deluge of Deucalion, being led 
——~A player, greatly esteemed by Alexan-|thither by the howling of wolves (avis). The 
der. ‘ia a modern name is Liakura. They are so high 
L¥cOpaRon, a son of Periander, king ofjas to be seen from Corinth 80 miles distant. 
Corinth. ‘The murder of his mother Melissa,| Wheeler thoughtthem to be as highas Mount ‘ 
by his father, had such an effect upon him,|Cenis. They wereanciently reckoned mats 


that he resolved never tospeak toa. man who dia from Delphi. } poe Phoc, 6, * 
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Lycor£us, the supposed founder of Lyco-[ Alexander. Some of his oration’ are extant. | 
rea, on mount Parnassus, was son of Apollo| He died about 330-years before Christ. Diod. 
and Corycia. Aygin. fab. 161. - 16.——A celebrated lawgiver of Sparta, son 

Ly¥corts, a freedwoman of the senator. Vo-jof king Eunomus, and brother to a 

artan 
from her master. She-is celebrated for her|throne ; but when he saw that the widow of 
beauty and intrigues. The poet Gallus was/Polydectes was pregnant, he kept the king- 
greatly enamoured of her, and his friend Vir-|dom not for himself, but till Charilaus, his 
gil comforts him in his tenth eclogue for thejnephew, was arrived to years of maturity. 
loss of the favours of Cytheris, who followed) He had previously refused to marry his bro- 
M. Antony’s camp, and was become the As-|ther’s widow, who wished to strengthen him 
pasia of Rome. he charms of Cleopatra,|on his throne by destroying her own son Cha- 
however, prevailed over those of Cytheris,|rilaus, and leaving him in the peaceful pos- 
and the unfortunate courtezan Jost the favours|session of the crown. The. integrity with 


ctes. 
lumnius, also, called Cytheris and Volumnia,|He succeeded his brother on the § 


of Antony and of allthe world at the same 
time. Lycoris was originally a comedian. 
Virge. Ect. 10.— Ovid. A. A. 3, v. 537. 

Lycormas, a river of AEtolia, whose sands 
were of a golden colour. It was afterwards 
called Hvenus from king Evenus, whothrew 
himself intoit. Ovid. Met. 2, v. 245. 

Ly¥cortas, the father of .Polybius, who 
flourished B. C.184._ He was chosen general 
of the Achzan league, aid he revenged the 
death of Philopemen, &c. Plut. 

Lycosora, [a city of Arcadia, in the south- 
western part, near Mons Lyczus,\ on a 
branch of the river Neda.] 

Lyctus, a town of Crete, the country of 
Tdomeneus, whence he is often called Lyctius. 
Virg, ZEn.5,v. 401. 

LycurGIDEsS, annual days of solemnity ap- 
pointed in honour of the lawgiver of Sparta. 
‘The patronymic of a son of Lycurges. Ovid. 
in Ib. v. 503, 

Lycurcus, a king of Nemza, in Pelopon- 
nesus. He was raised from the dead by -A%s- 
eulapius, Sat. Theb.3, v. 638. A giant 
killed by. Osiris in Thrace. Diod. 1. A 
king of Thrace, son of Dryas. He has been 
sepresented as cruel and impious, on account 
of the violence which he offered to Bacchus. 
He, according to the opinion of the mytholo- 
gists, drove Bacchus out of his. kingdom, 
and abolished his worship, for which impiety 
he was severely punished by the gods. He 

ut ‘his own son Dryas to death ina fury, and 
Be cut off his own legs, mistaking them for 
vine boughs. He was put to death in the great- 
est torments by his subjects, who had been in- 
. formed by the oracle that they should not taste 
‘wine till Lycurgus was no more. This fable 
is explained by observing, that the aversion of 
Lycurgus for wine, over which Bacchus pre- 
sided, arose from the filthiness and disgrace of 
intoxication, and therefore the monarch wisely 
ordered all the vines of his dominions to be 


which he acted, when guardian of his nephew 
Charilaus, united with the disappointment and 
the resentment of the queen, raised him ma- 
ny enemies, and he at last yielded to their sa~ 
tire and malevolence, and retired to Crete. 
He travelled like a philosopher, and visited 
Asia and Egypt without suffering himself tobe 
corrupted by the licentiousness and. luxury 
which prevailed there. The confusion which 
followed his departure from Sparta, now had 
made his presence totally necessary, and he 
returned home at the earnest solicitations of 
his countrymen. The disorder which reign- 
ed at Sparta induced him to reform the go- 
vernment ; andthe more effectually to ex- 
cute his undertaking, he had recourse to ‘the’ 
oracle of Delphi. He was received by the 
priestess of the god with every mark of ho- 


nour, his intentions were warmly approved by ~ 


the divinity, and he was called the friend of 
gods, and himself rather god than man. Af- 
ter sucha reception from the most celebrated 
oracle of Greece, Lycurgus found no difficul- 
ty in reforming the abuses ofthe state, and all 
were equally anxious in promoting a revolu- 
tion which had received the sanction of hea- 
ven. This happened 884 years before the 
\Christian era. Lycurgus first established a 
senate, which was composed of 28 senators, 
whose authority preserved the tranquillity of 
the state, and maintained a due and just equi- 
iibrium between the kings and the people, by 
watching over the intrusions\of the former, 
and checking the seditious convulsions of the 
latter.. All distinction was destroyed, and by 
making an equal and impartial division of the 
land among the members of the common- 
wealth, Lycurgus banished luxury, and en- 
couraged the useful arts, The use of money, 
either of gold or silver, was totally forbidden, 
and the introduction of heavy brass and iron ~ 
coin, brought no temptation to the dishonest, 
and left ewery individual inthe possession of his. 


cut down, that himself and his subjects might jeffects‘without eny fearsof robbery or violence 
be preserved from the extravagance and de-|All the citizens dined in common, and uo one 
bauchery which are produced by two free anjhad greater claims to indulgence or luxury 
use of wine. Hygin, fab. 182.—Homer. Il.6,\than another, The intercourse of Sparta with 
v. 130.—Apoilod, 3, c. 5.— Ovid. Met. 4, v.jother nations was forbidden, and few were 
22.—Virg. En. 3, v. 14—Horat. 2, od. 19.|permitted to travel. The youths were in- 
——An orator of Athens, surnamed J6is, in|trusted to the public master as soon as they 
__ the age of Demosthenes, famous for his jus-|had attained their seventh year, and their edu- 
atic and impartiality when at the head of the|cation was left to the wisdom of the laws. 
/ government. He was one of the thirty orators|They were taught early te think, to answer 

whom the ees to deliver up tolin a short and laconic manner, and to excel ip 


~ 
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sharp repartee. They were instructed andjiegislator by yearly celebrating a festival in. 
encouraged to carry things by surprise, but ifjhis honour, called Ieinrets or Lycurgides.” 
ever the theft was discovered they were sub-|The introduction of money into Sparta inthe 
jected to a severe punishment. Lycurgusjreign of Agis the son of Archidamus, wasone — 
was happy and successful in establishing and/of the principal causes which corrupted the 
enforcing these laws, and by his prudencelinnocence of the Lacedzmonians, and render~ 
and admiration the face of affairs in Lacedz-|ed them the prey of intrigue and of faction. 
mon was totally changed, and it gave rise to} The laws of, Lycurgus were abrogated by 
aset of men distinguished for their intrepidity,]Philopemen, B. C. 188, but only for a little 
their fortitude, and their magnanimity. After|time, as they were soon after re-established 
this, Lycurgus retired from Sparta to Delphi,|by the Romans. Plut. in vité.—Justin. 3, c. 
or, according to others, to Crete, and before|2, &c.—Straéb. 8, 10,15, &c.—Diouys. Hal. 
his departure he bound all the citizens of La-|2,.—Paus. 3, c. 2. 
cedamon by a solemn oath, that neither they} Lycus, a king of Beeotia, successor to his 
nor their posterity, would alter, violate, orjbrother Nycteus, who leftno male issue. He 
abolish the laws which he had established be-| wasintrusted with the government only during 
fore his return. He soon after put himself] the minority of Labdacus the son of the daugh- 
to death, and he ordered his ashes to be|ter of Nycteus. He was farther enjoined to 
thrown into the sea, fearful lest if they were| make war against Epopeus, who had carried 
carried to Sparta the citizens should calljaway by force Antiope the daughter of Nyc- 
themselves freed from the oath which they|teus. He was successful in this expedition; 
had taken, and impowered to make a revolu-| Epopeus was killed, and Lycusrecovered An- 
tion. The wisdom and the good effect of the}tiope and married her, though she was his 
Jaws of Lycurgus have been firmly demonstrat-|niece. . This new connection highly displeas- 
ed at Sparta, where tor 700 years they re-/ed his first wife Dirce, and Antiope was de- 
mained in full force; but the legislator has|livered to the unfeeling queen, and tortured 
been censured as cruel and impolitic. He hasjin the most cruel manner. Antiope at last 
shewn himself inhuman in ordering mothers/escaped, and entreated her sons, Zethus-and 
to destroy such of their children, whose feeble-| Amphion, toavenge her wrongs. ‘The child- 
ness or deformity in their youth seemed tojren, incensed on account of the cruelties 
promise incapability of action in maturer years.| which their mother had suffered, besieged — 
and to become a burden to the state. His} Thebes, killed Lycus, and tied Dirce to the 
regulations about marriage must necessarily|tail of a wild bull, who dragged her till she’ . 
be censured, and no true conjugal felicity candied. Paws. 9, c, 5.—Apollod. 3, c. 5. —~-A 
be expected from the union of a man with a|king of Libya, who sacrificed whatever stran- 
person whom he perhaps never knew before,| gers came upon his coast. When Diomedes, 
and whom he was compelled to choose in alat his return from the Trojan war, had been 
dark room, where all the marriageable women| shipwrecked there, the tyrant seized him and 
in the state assembled on stated occasions.|confined him. He, however, escaped. by — 
The peculiar dress which was appointed for|means of Calirrhoe, the tyrant’s daughter, - 
the females, might be termed improper; and| who was enamoured of him, and who hung 
the law must for ever be called injudicious,| herself when she saw herself deserted. A 
which ordered them to appear naked on cer-|son of Neptune by Celano, made king of a 
tain days of festivity, and wrestle in a public} part of Mysia by Hercules. He offered vio- 
assembly, promiscuously with boys of equal/lence to Megara, the wife of Hercules, for 
age with themselves. These things indeed| which he was killed by the incensed hero, 
contributed as much to corrupt the morals of| Lycus gave a kind reception to the Argonauts, 
the Lacedxmonians, as the other regulations] /jollod, 3, c. 10.—Hygin. fab.18, 31, 32, 137, 
seemed to be calculated -to banish dissipation,] L¥p1a, [a country of Asia Minor, south of _ 
riot, and debauchery. Lycurgus has been|Mysia. Its limits appear to have been fluc- 
compared to Solon, the celebrated legislator|tuating and uncertain up to the period of its” 
of Athens, and it has been judiciously observ-|becoming a Roman ‘province. {t was then 
ed, that the former gave his citizens morals|bounded on the west by the Grecian colonies 
conformable to the laws which he had esta-|of Ionia, which in reality indeed made a part 
blished, and that the latter had given the/of Lydia, on the north by the Hermus, for — 
Athenians laws which coincided with theirjthe latter part of its course, on the south 
customs and manners. The office of Lycur-|by the Mzander, and on the east by Phry- ~ 
gus demanded resolution, and he showed him-|gia. Under the Persian dominion it was 
self inexorable and severe. Ini Solon, artifice] more extensive in territory, since it then act-. 
was requisite, and he showed himself mildjually comprehended the Greek cities on the 
and even voluptuous. ‘he moderation of Ly-|coast. According to some of the Greek 
curgus 3s greatly commended, particularly| writers, the country was divided between. 
when we recollect that he treated with the|two nations, the Lydians and Mzones, the 
greatest humanity and confidence Alexander,| former dwelling in the plains adjacent to the _ 
‘a youth who had put out one of his eyes in a| Cayster and in the neighbouring mountains, — 
seditious tumult. Lycurgus had a son called] while the Mzones occupied the northernmost 
‘Antiorus, who left no issue. The Lacede-| part of the country around mount Tmolus, 
monfans showed their respect for their great! and near the Hermus and the Hyllus, Hoe- 
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nev, however, does not support any distinc-|beneath the earth, by supposing him to have” 
tion like this, but calls the nation by the gene-|been the first who carried on the operation of. 
ral name of Mzones. The reason of this,/mining, and that, descending with al 4 he 


and in fact the true circumstances of the|/thus saw objects under the grounds Pliny 
whole affair, we learn from Herodotus, whojassigns the following reason for Lynceus be- 
states that the people of the country werejing fabled to be so keen-sighted. “* Wovissi- 
first called Mzones, but afterwards Lydii,]~am vero frimamgue (Lunam) edédem die vei 
from Lydus, one of their kings.] It was go-|nocte, nullo alio in signo quam Ariete, consfi- 
verned by monarchs, who, after the fabulous}c? ; id gquoque fraucis mortalium contingit. 
ages, reigned for 249 years in the following] Et inde fama cernendi Lynceo.” — Plin. N. #. 
order: Ardysus began to reign, 797 B. C.:|2, 15.J—.dpollod. 1 and 3—Hygin. fab— 
Alyattes, 761: Meles, 747 : Candaules, 735 :| Paws. 4, c. 2.— Ovid, Met, 2, v. 303.— Apol- 
Gyges, 718: Ardysus 2d, 680: Sadyattes, 631 :|lon. .drg. 1. Ason of/igyptus, who married 
Alyattes 2d, 619, and Cresus, 562, who was}Hypermnuestra, the daughter of Danaus. His 
conquered by Cyrus, B. C. 548, when thejhfe was spared by the love and humanity of 
kingdom became a province of the Persianjhis wife. [vid. Danaides.] He made war 
empire. There were three different racesjagainst his father-in-law, dethroned him and 
that reigned in Lydia, the Atyadz, Heracli-|seized his crown. Some say that Lynceus 
dz, and Mermnade. The history of the|was reconciled to Danaus, and that he suc- 
first is obscure and fabulous. The Hera-jceeded him after his death, and reigned forty- 


_Clide began to reign about the Trojan war,jone years. Apolled. 2, c.1.—Paus, 2, c. 16, 


and the crown remained in their family for|19, 25.—- Ovid. Heroid. 14. pines” 
about 505 years, and was always transmit-) Lyncus, Lyczus, or Lynx, a cruel king 
ted from father toson. Candaules was the last|of Scythia, or, according'to others, of Sicily. 
of the Heraclide ; and.Gyges the first, and|He received, with feigned hospitality, Trip- 
Creesus the last, of the Mermnade. [Thejtolemus, whom Ceres had sent all over the 
dominions of Croesus extended to the Halys-]|world to teach mankind agriculture ; and as 
The Lydians were great warriors in the/he was jealous of his commission he resolved 
reign of the Mermnadz. They invented the|to murder this favourite of the gods in his sleep. 
art of coining ‘gold and silver, and were the}/As he was going to give the deadly blow to 
first who exhibited public sports, &c. [The]Triptolemus, he was suddenly changed into a 
Lydians were very probably of ‘Thracian|lynx, an animal which is the emblem of per-. 
origin.] Herodot. 1, c, 6, l. 3, c. 90, 1. 7, c./fidy and ingratitude. Ovid. Met. 5, v. 650, ~ 
74.—Strab. 2,.5 and 13.—Mela, 1.c. 2.—} Lyrwessus, a city of Cilicia the native 
Plin. 3,'c. 5.—Dionys. Hal. 1.—Diod.4.—|country of Briseis, called from thence Lyr- 
Justin. 13, ¢. 4. nesseis, It was taken and plundered by 
Lyvivs, an epithet applied to the Tyber}Achilles and the Greeks, at the time of the 


because it passed near Etruria, whose inha-}Trojan war, and the booty divided among the 
_ bitants were originally a Lydian.colony. Virg.|conquerors.. Homer. It. 2, v. 197.—Ovid. 


£En. 2, Vv. 781, 1. 8, v. 479. Met. 12, v. 108.— Heroid. 3, v. §. Lrist. 4, 
Lypus, ason of Atys and Callithea, king/el. 1, v.15. ‘ 
of Mzonia, which from him received the] LysanpER,a celebrated general of Sparta, 
name of Lydia. His brother Tyrrhenus ledjin the last years of the Peloponnesian war. 
acolony to Italy, and gave the name of Tyrr-| He drew Ephesus from the interest of Athens, 
henia to the settlement he. made on the coastjand gained the friendship of Cyrus the young- 
of the Mediterranean. Herodot. 7, c. 74,)er.. He gave battle to the Athenian fleet, 
——An eunch, &c. consisting of 120 ships, at ASgospotamos, and 
_ Lycpamis or LyGpamus, a general of|destroyed it all, except three ships, with 


the Cimmerians who passed into Asia Mi-\which theenemy’s-general fled to Evagoras 


nor, and took Sardis in the reign of Ardyes,|king of.Cyprus. In this celebrated battle, _ 
king of Lydia, Ca/lim. An athlete of Sy-| which happened 405 years before the Chris- _ 
racuse, the father of Artemisia the celebrat-|tian era, the Athenians lost 3000 men, and ~ 


ed queen of Halicarnassus. -Herodot.7, c. 99.) with them their empire and influence among _ 


LyGopESsMA, a surname of Diana at Spar-|the neighbouring states. Lysander we llknew 


ta, because her statue was brought by Ores-jhow to take advantage of his victory, and 


tes from ‘Taurus, shielded round with osiers.jthe following year Athens, worn out by a 
Paus. 3, c. 16. long war of 27 years, and discouraged by its 
Lynceus, son of Aphareus, was among/mistortunes, gave itself up to the power of 
the hunters of the Calydonian ‘boar, and one|the enetmy, and consented to destroy the 
of the Argonauts. He was so sharp-sighted|Prizus, to deliver up all its ships, except 12, 
that,.as it is reported, he could see through|to. recall all those who had been. banished, 
the earth, and distinguish objects at the dis-jand in short to be submissive in every degree 
tance of above nine miles. He stole some ox-|to the power of Lacedazmon. Besides these 
en with his brother Idas, and they were both|humihating conditions, the government of 
killed by Castor and Pollux, when they were|/Athens was totally changed, and 30 tyrants 


» going to celebrate their nuptials with the}were set over it by Lysander. ‘Lhis amen 


daughters of Leucippus (Palzphatus hasj|success, and the honour of having put an e 
explained the fable of Lynceus seeing objects to the Peloponnesian war, increased the pride 


» 


sf Lysander. He had already begun to pave standing, but does not animate or elevate thre 
his way to universal power, by establishing : 
aristocracy in the Grecian cities of Asia, and according to Plutarch, though the number ~ 
now he attempted to make the crown of Spar- may with more probability be reduced to 230. 


no 


used prudence and artifice; and as he could 
not easily abofish a form of government which 
ages and popularity had confirmed, he Had re- 
course to the assistance of the gods. His at- 
tempt, however, to corrupt the oracles of 
Delphi, Dodona, and Jupiter Ammon, proved 


LY: 


mind.] He wrote no less than 425 orations, 


ta elective. Inthe pursuit of his ambition he|/Of these 34 are extant, the best editions of 
which are that of Taylor, 8vo, Cantab. 1740, | 


that of Auger, 2 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1783, [and 
that of Reiske inthe Corpus Oratorum Gre- 
corum. Lips. 177 2, 2 vols. 8vo.] He died .in 
the 81st year of his age, 378 years before the 
Christian era. Plut. de Orat.—Cic. de Brut. 


ineffectual, and he was even accused of using|d- Orat—Quintil. 3; &¢—Diog. 2 
bribes by the priests of the Libyan temple.| Lysimacuta, a city on the ThracianCher- 
The sudden declaration of war against the/sonesus. [It was called Hexamilium from 
Thebans, saved him from the accusations of|the bréadth of the isthimus, which is estimat- 
his adversaries, and he was sent, together with |ed at 6 miles. The name still remains in 
Pausanias, against the enemy. ‘he plan of|Hexamili.] Paus.1, c. 9. 
his military operations was discovered, and} . LystmAcuus, {king of Thrace, one of the ~ 
the Haliartians, whose ruin he secretly me-|captains of Alexander the Great. He rose 
ditated, attacked him unexpectedly, and hejto the favour of his prince froma very mean 
was killed in a bloody battle, which ended injcondition. _ At the partition of the empire of 
the defeat of his troops, 394 years before|Alexander, Lysimachus received tor his share 
Christ. His body was recovered by his col-|Thrace, the Chersonese, and the countries 
league Pausanias, and honoured with a mag-jadjacent tothe Euxine. He founded. in the 
nificent funeral. Lysander has been com-|Chersonese Lysimachia as his capital. “When 
mended for his bravery, but his ambition de-|Antigonus had rendered himself formidable to 
serves the severest censure, and his Cruelty {all the other generals of the deceased monarch. 
and duplicity have greatly stained his charac-|Lysimachus joined in the league against him, 
ter. He was arrogant and vain in his public/withSeleucus, Ptolemy, and Cassander, and 
as well as private conduct, and. he received|fought with them at the great battle at Ipsus.] 
and heard with the greatest avidity the hymns|He afterwards seized Macedonia, after ex~ 
which his courtiers and flatterers sung to his|pelling Pyrrhus from the throne, B. C. 286; 
honour. Yet in the midst of all his pomp, his|but Is cruelty rendered him odious, and the 
ambition, and intrigues, he died extremely poor,|inurder of his son Agathocles so offended his 
and his daughters were rejected by two opu-/subjects, that the most opulent ‘and powerful 
lent citizens of Sparta to whom they had been |revolted trom him and abandoned the king- 
betrothed during the life of their father. Thisldom. He pursued them.to Asia, and declar- 
behaviour of the lovers was severely pun-jed war against Seleucus, who had given them 
ished by the Lacedzmonians, who protected|a kind reception. 
from injury the children of a man whom they |battle, 281 years before Christ, in the 80th year - 
hated for his sacrilege, his contempt for reli-|of his age, and his body was found inthe heaps 
gion, and his perfidy. The father of Lysan-|ot slain only by the fidelity of a little dog, which’ 
der, whose name was Aristoclites or Aristo-|had carefully watched near it. It is said that 
crates, was descended from Hercules, though|the love and respect of Lysimachus for his 
not reckoned of the race of the Heraclide.|learned master Callisthenes proved nearly, 
Piut. & C: Nef, in vita.—Diod. 13. fatal to him. He, as Justin mentions, was 
LysanbRA, a daughter of Ptolemy Lagus,|thrown into the den of a hungry lion, by order 
who married Agathocles the son of Lysima-jof Alexander, for having given Caliisthenes 
hus. She was persecuted by Arsinoe, andjpoison, to save his life from ignominy and insult ; 
fled to Seleucus for protection. aus. 1, c./and when the furious animal darted upon him, 
9, &c. he wrapped his hand in his mantle, and boldly 


LystAs,; a celebrated orator, son of Cepha-jthrust it into the lion’s mouth, and by twist~ 
lus a native ofSyracuse. Histather left Sicily jing his tongue, kilied an adversary ee Be 


and went to Athens, where Lysias was .born/devour him. ‘his act of courage in his ‘self 


and carefully educated. In his .5th year heldeience “recommended him to Alexander. — 


accompanied the colony whichthe Athenians|/He was pardoned, and ever after esteemed 
sent to Thuriami, and after a long. residence|by the monarch, Justin. 15, ¢. 3, &c.—Diod. 
there he yeturned home in his 47th year.|19, kc—Paus. 1, ¢. i0——-An Acarnanian, 


He was killed ina bloody » 


{Lysias, according to Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus, ssed a certain grace or elegance 
arising from simplicity. His style, says: he, 
has gracefulnesstor its nature, that of Isocrates 
seeks to haveit. Inthe art of narration, he 
considers Lysias superior to ali orators, in 
being distinct, probable, and persuasive ; but 
at the same time admits that ais composition 
is better adapted to private litigation tian 


important causes, He convinces the under- 


‘clination led him to.fix upon the profession of 


preceptor to Alexander the Great. He used 


to call himself Pliceoix, his pupil Achilles, 
and Philip Peleus. Plut.in Alex.—Justin. — 


15,643. 

' Lysippus, [a celebrated sculptor and stat- 
uary, Was bora at Sicyon, and flourished in 
the time of Alexander the Great. He was 


originally a worker in brass, and then appli- 


ed himself to painting till bis talents and in- 
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asculptor. He worked with suchi extraordi-lever, surpassed by a Colossus at ‘Tarentum, 
nary diligence that he is said to have left/40 cubits high.] His statue of Socrates and 
1500 performances, all ‘of such excellence those of the horsemen who were drowned in 
that any one of them singly might have con-/the Granicus, were so highly valued, that in 
ferred celebrity on him as an artist.] Alex-'the age of Augustus they were sold for their 
ander was so partial to the artist, that hejweightin gold, Plut. in Alex.—Cic.in Brut. 
forbade any sculptor but ere to makevc. 164. ad. Her. 4, c. 148.~—Plin. 87, c. 7.— 
his statue. Lysippus excelled in expressing Paterc. 1, c. 11.—Horat. 2, ep. 1, v. 240.—— 
the hair, and he was the first who made the/A comic poet, some of whose plays are men- 
head of his statues less large, and the body|tioned by the Atheneus. Plin. 7, c. 37. 
smaller. than usual, that they might appear’ Lysis, a Pythagorean philosopher, pre- 
taller. ‘Mhis was observed by one of his friends, ceptor to Epaminondas. He flourished about 
and the artist gave for answef, that his pre- 388 years before the Christian era. He is 
decessors had represented men in their natural supposed by some to be the author of the 
form, but that he represented them such as golden verses which are attributed to Pytha- 
‘they appeared. [The most admirable of. his goras. C.WVef.in Efam.2.  . 
works were the statuesof Alexander, of which) LysisTRATUs, a brother of Lysippus. He 
he executed a series, beginning from his,child-|was the first artist who ever made a statue 
hood : one of aman coming out of a bath, placed with wax. Plin. 34, ¢. 8, 1. 35, ¢. 12. ; 
by Agrippa before his public baths, and) Lysrra, [a city of Asia Minor, placed by 


which, being removed by Tiberius to his own/Ptolemy in Isauria ; but, according to Pliny, 
chamber, caused such great clamours on the Hierocles, and the history of the acts of the 
part of the populace, that the emperor|Apostles, it belonged to Lycaonia. On D’ 
thought it prudent to return it to its former}Anville’s map it is placed in Isauria, south- 
situation. A chariot of the sun at Rhodesleast of Isaura.] 

was one of his great works, which was, how-| be 
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Mace, {a people of Africa who occupied|in Lsid. ec Os ——-A man who gave his name 
the coast to the north-west of and near the/t:o Macedonia. Some supposed him to be the 
Greater Syrtes. ‘Vhey are thought to havejsame as the son or general of Osiris, whilst’ 
been the same with those named Syrtites byjothers cqnsider him as the grandson of Deu- 
Pliny. The Cinyphs watered their country.!calion by the mother’s side, Diod..1._ 

Herodotus states that they had a curious cus-| Macrpon!A, (a country of Europe, lying 
tom of leaving only a tuft of hair in the centre}to the west of Thrace, and north and north- 
of their head, carefully shaving the rest, andjeast of Thessaly. Its most ancient aame was 
that when they went to war their only cover-| /mathia, a denomination derived from Ai ma- 
ings were the skinsof ostriches, vid.Cinyphs.jthius a prince of great antiquity, but the 
A people of Arabia Deserta, ona projec-jGreeks afterwards called it Macedonia, either 
tion of land where the Sinus Persicus is nar-jfromking Macedo, a descendant, assome pre- 
rowest. Ptolemy calls the promontory As-jtend, of Deucalion, or as others say, by an easy 
sabo ; its modern name, however, Cape (us-|change of Mygdonia, the name of one of its 
sendom, bears some faint resemblance to that|provinces, into Macedonia. Its boundaries 


of the Maca.] varied according as it advanced in the career 
MaAcareus. (vid. Loney | of national prosperity.) Philip increased it 
- Mac&ria, a daughter of Herculesand De-|by the conquest of Thessaly and of part of. 


janira, “After the death of Hercules, Eurys-|Thrace, and, according to Pliny, it contained- 
‘theus made war against the Heraclide, whomfao-less than 150 different nations. [In the 
the Athenians supported, and the oracle de-|time of Ptolemy, however, as appears by his — 
claredthat the descendants of Hercules should}zeography, this number was etiatly diminish~ 
obtain the victory, if any one of ther devotedied. _ When Macedonia fell under the power of. 
himself to death. “Ibis was cheerfully accept-|the Romans, they formed a province by this - 
ed by Macaria, who refused to endanger the/name which comprised not only the ancient 
life of the children of Hercules by suffering tne|kingdom but also ‘Phessaly and Epirus, and 
victim to be drawn by lot, and the Atheniansjextended from sea to sea.]_ The kingdom,or 
obtained a victory. Great honours were paic|Macedonia, first founded B.C. 814, by Cara- 
to the patriotic Macaria, and a fountain of|nus, a descendant of Hercules, anda native of | 


~ . Marathon was calledby hername. Paus.1.JArgos, continued in existence 646 years, till 


€. 32. An ancient name of Cyprus. the battle of Pydna. The family of Caranus 
_ Macaris, an ancient name of Crete. ~ remained in possession of the crown until the 
MAcEpo, a son of Osiris, who had a share|death of Alexander the Great, and began to 
in the divine honours which were paid to his|reign in the following order : Caranus, after 
father, He was represented clothedin a wolt’s|a reign of 28 years, was succeeded by Ccenus, 
skin, for which reason the Egyptians held that|who ascended the throne 786 B.. C. Thuri® 
animal in great vo aegas Diod. 1—Plui.imas, 774, Perdiccas 729, Argeus 678, Philip 
2p * @ A 
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640, Hropas 602, Alcetas or Alectas 576,'der were taken prisoners, and carried to 
_ Amyntas 547, Alexander 497, Perdiecas 45 , Rome to adorn the triumph of the conquero: 
Archelaus 413, Amyntas 399, Pausanias 398, About fifteen years after, new seditions were — 
\ Amyntas 2d, 3-7, Argzus the tyrant 390, raised in Macedonia, andthe false pretensions — 
' Amyntas restored 390, Alexander 2d, 371, of Andriscus, who called himself the son of — 
_ Ptolemy Alorites 370, Perdiccas 3d, 366, Pii- Perseus, obliged the Romans to send an army ~ 
“Tip son of Amyntas 360, Alexander the Great ‘to quell the commotions. Andriscus at first 
336, Philip Aridzus 323, Cassander 316, An- obtained many considerable advantages over 
tipater and Alexander 298, Demetrius king the Roman forces, till at last he was conquer" 
ah Asin 294, Pyrrhus 287, Lysimachus 286, ed and delivered to the consul Metellus, who’ 
Ptolemy Ceraunus280, Meleagertwo months,'carried him to’ Rome. After these com-_ 
Anutipater the Etesian 45 days, Antigonas!motions, which are sometimes called the 
Gonatas 277, Demetrius 243, Antigonus Do- third Macedonian war, Macedonia was finally © 
son 232, Philip 221, Perseus 179, conquered! reduced intoa Roman province, and governed 
by the Romans 165 B.C. at Pydna. ace |by a regular proconsul, about 148 years be- 
donia has been seyerally called’ #monia,'fore the Christian era. : 
Mygdonia, Pronia, Edonia, /Emathia, &c.) Macrponicus, asurname given to Metel- 
The inhabitants of Macedonia were naturally |lus, from his conquestsin Macedonia. It was 
warlike, andthough in the infancy of their em-|also given to such as had obtained any victory 
pire they were litle known beyond the borders|in that province. ; 1 
of their country, yet they signalized themselves} Macer AimyLius,a Latin poet of Vero- 
greatly in the reign of Philip, and added thejna,’ intimate- with Tibullus and Ovid, and 
kingdom of Asia to their European dominions|commended for his genius, his learning, and 
by the valour of Alexander, The Macedonian ithe elegance of his poetry. He wrote some 
halanx, or body of soldiers, was always held/noems upon serpents, plants, and birds, men- 
in the highest repute, and it resisted and sub |tioned by Ovid. He also composed a poem 
dued the repeated attacks of the bravest and upon the ruins of ‘roy, to serve as a supple - 
most courageous enemies. [The pure Greeks} ment to Homer’s iad. His compositions are 
affected to despise the Macedonians and part{now lost. [A poem “ de herbarum virtutibus,” ; 
of the Epirots, as Barbarians, and Demos-|extant under the name of Macer, has been 
thenes always discriminates in very pointed|/given up as supposititious.] He died B. C. 
terms between the Macedonian upstart Philip}16. Ovid. Trist.4, el. 10, v. 44. ex Pont. 2, 
_and the true Greeks, especially the Athe- ep. 10.— Quiniil. 10, c. 1. L. Claudius, a 
nians. The splendid victories of Philip and|pro-prator of Africa in the reign of Nero. He 
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Alexander subdued somewhat of this haughty 
spirit on the part of their southern neighbours. 
Macedonia is now Roumelia.] Liv. 44.— 
Just. 6, €.9, 1. 7,¢ 1, &¢.—Sirab. 7—Me- 
la, 1, 6.3, RE —Plin. 4, c, 10, &c.—Curt, 8 
and 4.—Paus. 8, ¢. 7. 
MACEDONICUM BELLUM, was undertaken 
by the Romans against Philip king of Mace- 
donia, some few months after the second Pu- 
nic war, B. C.20u, ‘Phe cause of this war 
originated in the hostilities which Philip had 
exercised against the Achaans, the friends 
and allies of Rome. The consul Flaminius 
diad the care of the war, and he conquered 
Philip on the confines of Epirus, and after 
wards in Thessaly. The Macedonian fleets 
Were also defeated ; Eubcea was taken ; and 
emp. after continual losses, sued for peace, 
which was granted him in the fourth year of 
ne war. ‘The ambition and cruelty of Per- 
seus, the son and successor of Philip, soon irti- 
tated the Rowians. Another war was under- 
taken, in which the Romans suffered two de- 
feats. This, however, did not discourage 
them ; Paulus AZmilius was chosen consul in 
the 60th year of his age, and intrusted with 
the care of the War. H 
engagement near the City of Pydna. 


assumed the title of emperor, and was put to 
death by order of Galba. a’ ; 

Machanipas, a man who made himself 
absolute at Sparta. He was killed by Philo- 
pemen, after being defeated at Mantinea, B. 
C. 208. Nabis succeeded hii, 
27, 'c. 30, 1, 28; c.5 aud 7. 4“) 

Micuaon, a celebrated physician, son of 


FEsculapius, and brother to Podalirus.» He , 


went to the Trojan war with the inhabitants 
of Trica, Ithome, and Gchalia. According 
tosome he was king of Messenia. As phy-’ 


sician to the Greeks, he healed the wounds . 


which they received during the Trojan war, 
and was one of those concealed in the wooden 
horse, led b 
fore Troy by Eurypylus, the son of 'T elephus, 


He received divine honours after death, and 


had a temple in Messenia. . Homer. twas 
Ovid, ex Pont. 3, ep. 4—Quini. Smyr. 
v. 409.— Virg, En. 2, 6-263 and 426.) « 


Macra,, 2 river flo He Ss the Apen-— 
om, 


nines, and dividing Liguriz 

the Mugra.| Lucan. 2, 

32.—Pilin, 3, &. 5. 
MacriAnus, 


truria, [now 
¢ 


Titus Fulvius’ Julius, an 


€ Cane toa general! Egyptian of obscure birth, who, froma pri- 
The] vate soldier, rose to the highest command in 


victory sided with the’ Romans, and 20,000 of|the army, and proclaimed himself emperor 
the Macedonian solhers were left on the fieldj when Valerian had been made prisoner by _ 


of battle. This decisive blow put an end tojthe Persians, A, D. 26). His liberality sup 


the war, which had already continued forjported his usurpation; his two sons Ma- — 


Plut—Liv. 


Some suppose that he was killed be- 


er 


a. 


v. 426.—Liv, 39, ¢. 
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three years, 168 years before the Christian|crianus aad Quietus were invested with the eh 
era, Perseus and his sons Philip and Alcx-limperial purple, and the enemies of Rome 
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buying the peace of the Persians by a large|learned reflections they contain, and particu- 
sum of money, soon rendered him. odious ;/larlv for some curious observations on the two 
and while he affected toimitate the virtuous| greatest epic poets of antiquity. [The ques-~ 
Aurelius, without possessing the good qualities|tions treated of relate to topics of antiquity, 
of his heart, he became contemptible and in-|mythology, history, and poetry, discussed in a 
significant. This affectation irritated the|pleasing way, and with reference to the 
minds of the populace, and when severe pun-} works of ancient authors, and to the laws and 
ishments had been inflicted on some of the dis-|customs of the Romans.] Besides this, Ma- 
orderly soldiers, the whole army mutinied ;|crobius wrote a commentary on Cicero’s som- 
and their tumult was increased by their con-|mium Scifionis, which is likewise composed 
sciousness of their power and numbers, which|for the improvement of the author’s son, and 
Macrinus had the imprucence to betray, by|dedicated to him. {From this last work it 


keeping almost all the military force of Rome/appears that he was a Platonist.] “The best _ 


encamped together in the plains of Syria./editions are that of Gronovius, Svo. L. Bat, 
Heliogabalus was proclaimed emperor, andj 1670, and that of Lips. 8vo. 1777. 
Macrinus attempted to save his life by flight.) Macroécuir,aGreek name of Artaxerxes, 
He was, however, seized in Cappadocia, and|the same as Longimanus. (vid. Longimanus.] 
his head was cut off and sent to his succes-| Macronegs, [a nation of Asia, occupying 
‘sor, June seventh, A.D. 218. Macrinus reign-|the northern parts of Armenia, probably be- 
ed about two months and three days. Hisson, 
‘called Diadumenianus, shared his father’s fate.|Euxine. They are mentioned in the Anaba- 
A friend of the poet Persius, towhom his|sis as one of the nations through whose terri- 
second satire is inscribed. tories the Greeks marched. ‘They were af- 
Macrosii, a people of Ethiopia, cele-jterwards, according to Strabo, called Sanni or 
brated for their justice and the innocence of|Tanni.] Hac. 5. v. 153.—Herodot. 
their manners. They:generally lived to their] Mapaura, [a town of Numidia, near) Ta- 
120th year, some say to a thousand ; and,/gaste, and north-west of Sicca,] of which the 
indeed, from that longevity they have ob-|inhabitants were called adaurensis. lt was 
tained their name (uaxgss Bis, long life,) to|the native place of Apuleius, 4d. Met. 11. 
distinguish them more particularly from the} Mapfrss, a generalof Darius, who brave- 
other inhabitants of Ethiopia. After so long|ly defended a place against Alexander. The 
a period spent in virtuous actions, and freed|conqueror resolved to put him todeath, though 
from the indulgencies of vice, and from mala-|thirty orators pleaded for his life. _ Sisygam- 
dies, they dropped into the grave as to sleep, |bis. prevailed over thealmost inexorable Alex- 
without pain and without terror. _ Orf, Ar-|ander, and Madetes was pardoned. Curt. §, 
gon. 1105.— Herodot. 3, c. 17.— Mela, 3, ¢.9.\c. 3. - 
—Flin. 7, c. 48.—Val. Max. 8, c. 3. Mapyes, a Scythian prince who pursued 
Macrosivs, [a Latin writer and eminent|the Cimmerians in Asia, and conquered Cy- 
critic, who flourished towards the close of the|axares, B. C, 623. ©He held for some time 
4thcentury. He is supposed to have been ajthe supreme power of Asia Minor, Herodot, 
Greek, but the place of his birth isnot known.|8, ¢. 103. ey 
He is claimed indeed by the people of Parma,| Manner, a celebrated river of Asia Mi- 
who shew histomb, but he reters his birth-|nor, risig@mear Celene [in Phrygia], and 
place toacountry in which the Latin lan-|flowing through Caria and lonia into the Aige- 
guage Wasnot vernacular. He undoubtedly |an sea, between Miletus and Priene, after it 
Jived at Rome; but whether he was the same|has been increased by the waters.of the Mar- 
“Macrobius who was grand chamberlain under|syas, Lycus, Eudon, Lethaus, &c. It is cele- 
SI DnOHEnaea s eOdicetk 2d is not well ascer- |/brated among the poets for its windings, which 
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amount to no less than 600, and from wilich/epitiiet is also applied to Arachne as a native 
all obliquities have received the n ie of Me-\of Lydia. Id. Met.6. oe vi 
) anders. It forms in its course, according to] Mora, a people of Asiatic Sarmatia. _ 
the observationsof some travellers, the Greek! Moris Patus, a large lake, or part of 
letters ¢ €  ¢ & @, and from its windings Dz-|the sea between Europe and Asia, at the 
_ dalus had the first idea of his famous laby-Inorth of the Euxine, to which it communi- 
rinth, [The Meander is a deep stream, andjcates by the Cimmerian Bosphorus, now 
fordable only in afew places, even in the early|called the sea of Azofih or Zaback, [Its an- 
part of its course. Itis called by the Turks,|cient name of marsh, was given to it from 
Minder or Bojuk Minder, the little Mzander.]|its waters being polluted with mud.] It was 
Ovid. Met. 8, v. 145, &c.—Virg. Ain. 5, v.|worshipped as.a deity by the Massagete. It 
~ 254.—Lucan. 5, v. 208, 1. 6, v.471.—Homer.lextends about 390 miles from south-west to 
Hi. 2.—Herodot. 2, c- 29.—Cic. Pis, 22.—}north-east, and is about 600 miles in circum- 
Strab. 12, &c— Mela, 1, c. 17. ference. ‘The Amazons are called Méotides, 
MXr&, a people at the south of Scotland, jas living in the neighbourhood. Strab.—Mela, 
fcomprising the Otadeni, Gadeni, Selgove,|1, c. 1, &c—Justin. 2, c. 1.—Curt. 5. c. 4.— 
Novantz, and Damnii.] Dio. 76, c. 12. Lucan. 2, &c.— Ovid. Fast. 3, el. 12. efr. Sab. 
Macenas. vid. Mecenas. 2, v. 9.—Virg. AEn. 6, v. 739. 7 
Map1, a people of Medica,.a district of], Masia Sy_va, a wood in Etruria, near 
Thrace near Rhodope. “Liv. 26, c. 25, 1.40, the moyth of the Tiber. Liv. 1, c. 33. 
c. 21. M-vtius, a poet of inferior note in the Au- 
Maz ius, a Roman thrown down from/gustan age who made himself known by his 
the Tarpeian rock, for aspiring to tyranny at/illiberal attacks on the character of. the first 
Rome, in the early ages of the republic. writers of his time, as well as by his affected 
Mamacteria, sacrifices offered to Jupi-|compositions. His name would have sunk in 
ter at Athens in the winter month Mzmac-|oblivion if Virgil had not ridiculed him in his 
terion. The god surnamed Memactes was|third eclogue, and Horace. in his 10th epode. 
entreated to send mild and temperate weather} Macas, a king of Cyrene in. the age of 
as he presided over the seasons, and was the|Ptolemy Philadelphus. He reigned 50 years, 
god of the air. and died B. C. 257... Polyen. 2. : 
- ManXnes, a name of the Bacchantes, or} Mac, a religious sect among the eastern 
priestesses of Bacchus. The word is de-|nations of the world, and particularly in Per- 
rivedifrom uxwoust, to be furious, because in|sia. They had great influence in the polliti- 
the celebration of the festivals their gestures|cal as well as religious affairs of the state, 
and actions were those of mad women. Ovid.|and a monarch seldom ascended the throne 
Fust. 4, v. 458. without their previous approbation. Zoro- 
Manaus, (flur. Menala,) a mountain [injaster was founder of their sect. They paid 
the south-south-eastern part of] Arcadia, sa-|particular homage to fire, which they deemed 
cred to the god Pan, and greatly frequented|a deity, as purean itself, and the purifier of 
‘by shepherds. It received its.name from|all things. In their religious tents they had 
Menalus, a son of Lycaon.. It was covered|two principles, one good, the source of every 
with pine trees, whose echo and shade have|thing good ; and the other evil, from whence 
been greatly celebrated by all the ancient{sprung all mannerof ills. ‘Their professional 
posts. Ovid. Met. 1, v. 216.—Virg. G. 1, v.jskill in the mathematics and. philosophy ren- 
17. Ecl. 8, v. 24.—Paus. 8, ¢. 3.—Strab. 8.\dered every thing familiar to them, and from 
— Mela, 2, ¢. 3. A town of Arcadia. Altheir knowledge of the phenomena of the 
son of Lycaon.——T he father of Atalanta. |heavens, the word Magi was applied to all: 
Mawnus, a river of Germany now calledjlearned men; and in process’ of time, the 
' the Mayne, falling into the Rhine at May-|Magi, from their experience and profession, 
ence. 4 were confounded with the magicians wee im= 
' Mazownta, [vid. Lydia.] The Etrurians, as|posed upon the superstitious and credulous, — 
being supposed to be descended from a Ly-|Hence the word Magi and magicians became 
\ dian colony, are often called Meonide, and|synonymous among the vulgar. Smerdis, 
even the lake Thrasymenus in their country,|one of the Magi, usurped the crown of Per- 
is called Meonius Lacus, Si/. tal. 15. v. 35.|sia after the death of Cambyses, and. the 3 
Ma6nipa, a name given to the Muses, be-|fraud was not discovered till the seven noble — 
caus¢ Homer their greatest and worthiest/Persians conspired against the usurper, and » 
favourite, was supposed to be a native offelected Darius king. From this circumstance 
Meonia. there was a certain day on which none of 
Ma26yIbEs, asurname of Homer, because,|the Magi were permitted to appear in pub- | 
according to the opinion of some writers, hejlic, asthe populace had the privilege of mur- 
was born in Mzonia, or because his father’s|dering whomsoever of them they met, [Va- 
name was Mon, Ovid.—The surname|rious derivations have been assigned for the ~ 
is also applied to Bacchus,.as he was wor-|namne. Plato, Xenophon, Herodotus, Strabo, ; # 
shipped in Mzonia. .) + +> &c. derive it from the Persian language, ‘in, 
Manis, an epithet applied to Omphale] which it signified a priest, or a person ap- — 
a8 queen of Lydia or Maonia, Ovid. The}pointed to officiate in holy things. Others _ 
401 c 
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derive it from the Greek septs, sg 
they say, being borrowed of the Gree 
the Persians, was returned in the form u4y<s. 
Vossius, however, deduces it fromthe He- 
brew, aga, to meditate, whence comes mag 

him, people addicted to meditation.} Strad. 
—Cic. de Div. 1-— Herodot, 3, c. 62, &c. 
MxXcna°GrRacia, a part of Italy. . vid. 
Grecia Magna. | 
MAcGna Mater, amame given to Cy- 
Bele, 4h Pee 
MAGNENTI 


° 


- 
us, [a German by birth, wh 


whichjexaggerated by Florus, to $00,000 m: 
ks by|Roman army consisted of about 28 or 


Beg ee ae 

men; the. 
men, 2000 of which were employed in guard 
ing the camp. The Syrians lost 50,0 
and 4000 horse, and the Romai's only 
ed with 25 horse. y 


——A country on the east- 
ern parts of Thessaly, at the south of Ossa. 


if 


30,000 


The capital was also called Magnesia———A 


promontory of Mag 
—HMor. 2.—Appian. " ! 
Maco, a Carthaginian general sent against 


>| Dionysius tyrant of Sicily. He obtained a vic- 


. from being a private soldier, rose to the head|tory, and granted peace to the conquered: 


of the Roman empire. 


He was at first a pri-|In a battle, which, soon after followed this 


soner of war, but to free himself from chains,|treaty of peace, Mago was killed. His son of 
he joined the Roman troops, and became dis ‘|the same name succeeded to the command 
tinguished for valour, He was commander|of the Carthaginian army, but he disgraced _ 
of the Jovian and Herculean bands stationed|himself by flying at the approach of Timo- ~ 
to guard the banks of the Rhine, at the time|leon, who had come to assist the Syracusans. _ 
when Constans ist had incurred the contempt|He was accused in the Carthaginian senate, 


_ of the army by his indolence and voluptuous-|and he preyented by suicide the exec 


ion of 
ness. In $50 A..D. he ascended the: throne,|the sentence justly pronouriced poems: ny 
and on the murder of Constans, was left with-| His body was hung on a gibbet, and exposed 


_ out a rival in the Gallic and Italian prefect-|to public ignominy. 
ures, At Rome he: acted-with great tyranny, |the Great. . He 
and by his extortions was enabled to keep in|Cannz, and was 


A brother of Annibal 
He was present at the battle of 
deputed by his brother to_ 


pay a large army to support his usurped au-|carry to Carthage the news of the celebrated 
thority. So formidable did he appear, thativictory which had been obtained over the 


Constantius, emperor of the east and’ brother| Roman armies. 


His arrival at Carthage was 


nesia in Thessaly.-Liv, 37. 


of the deceased Constans, offered him peace|unexpected, and more powerfully to astonish | 
with the possession of Gaul, Spain, and Bri-{lis countrymen on account of the victory at 


tain, but his offer was rejected. 


A war. en-|Canne, he emptied in the. senate-house the 
sued, and Magnentius was totally defeated,/three bushels of golden rings which had been - 


He fied to Aquileia, and afterwards obtained|taken trom the Roman knights slain in battle, 
a victory over the van of the. pursuing army |He was afterwards sent to Spain, where he de- 
at Ticinum. Another defeat, however, soon|feated the two Scipios, and ‘was himself, in 
followed, and Magnentius took refuge in Lyons,!another. efigagement, totally ruined. He re- 


where he despatched himself with his own 
sword. } 
Macnes, a young man who found him- 
self detained by the iron nails which were 
under his shoes as he walked over a stone 
mine. This was no other than the magnet, 
which received its name from the person who 
had been first: sensible of its power. Some 


say that Magnes was a slave of Medea, whom! 


that enchantress changed into.a magnet. [ Ac- 

cording to another account, the magnet took 

its name from a. shepherd who discovered it 
with the iron of his crook on mount Ida,] 

Maenésia, {The name of two cities of Ly- 

_ dia, one was situate in the south near the Me- 

ander, and was called from its position Mag- 


itired to the Baleares, which he conquered; 
and-one of the cities there still bears his name, - 
and is called Portus Magonisy Port Mahon, 
After this he landed in Italy with an army, 
and took possession of part of Insubria. He - 
Iwas defeated im a battle by Quintilius Varus, 
‘and died of a mortal wound 20 years before 
the Christian era. Liv. 30, &c.—C. Nef. in 
Ann. 8, gives a very different account of his. 


wreck, or was murdered by his servants. Per- 
haps Annibal had two brothers of that name. - 
A Carthaginian more known by the ex- — 
cellence of his writings than by his military 
exploits. He wrote 28 volumes upon hus- 
bandry 3 these were preserved by Scipioat the 


death, and says, he either perished in a ship~ ~ 


nesia ad Maandrum, (ex: Maravdew). ft lay taking of Carthage, and presented to the Ro- — 


- south-east from Ephesus. According to Dio- 
- dorus it was one of the towns given by Artax- 
_erxes to Themistocles, and it was also the 


scene of his death, It is now culled by the! 


Turks Gyzel Fisar, or the beautitul castle. 
_ The other was in the northern part’ of Lydia, 
Y near the junction of the Hermus and Hyllus, 
4 and inthe vicinity of mount Sipylus.| It is fa- 
_ mous fora battle which was fought there 187 
Est before the Christian era, between the 

omans and Antiochus king of Syria. The 
forces of Antiochus amounted to 70,000 men, 
according to Appian, or / 0,000 foot and 12,- 
000 horse, according be be which have been 


i * 


- 


man senate. ‘They were translated into Greek 
by Cassius Dionysius of Utica, and into Latin 
| 
'had already written'so copio::sly upon the sub- 
‘ject ; and the Romans) as it has been ; 
‘ed, consulted the writings of Mago with great-_ 


observ- 


by order of the Roman senate, though Cato: _ 


ler earnestness than the books ot the Sibylline ~ 


iwerses, Columella, 
by his country mentoass 
\Pyrrhus and the Tarentines, with a fleet of 


“A Carthaginian sent — 
istthe Romans against 


120 sail. his offer was politely refused by | 


the Roman senate. This Mago was father of 
Asdrubal and Hamilcar. Val, Max. 9 
Macon, a river of India falling into the” 
cae a > ¥ 


‘ 
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anges. [According to Mannert, the Iam- 

onga.| Arrian. 1 eed 
AHERBAL, a Carthaginian who was at/to: ' 

e siege of Saguntum, and who, commanded —C. Nefi.in Tim. A 

» cavalry of Annibal atthe battle of Canne.|_ Mamerrina, a town of Campania, famous 
fe advised the conqueror immediately to|for its wines———A name of Messana in Sici- 
narch to Rome, but Annibal required time tolly.. Martial. 13, ep. 117.—Strab. 7. SOR 
onsider on so bold a measure ; upon which MamerrinI, a mercenary band of soldiers — 
Aaherbal observed, that Annibal knew how to| Which passed from Campania, into Sicily, at 
onquer, but not how to make a proper use of the request cf A gathocles. When they were 
ictory. . in the service of Agathocles, they claimed the 
»Maya, a daughter of Atlas and. Pleione|privilege of voting at the electing of magis- 
nother of Mercury by Jupiter. She was one|trates at Syracuse, and had recourse to arms 
f the Pleiades, the most mminous of the se-|to support their unlawful demands. These- 
en sisters. [vid. Pleiades.] Afollod.’ 3, c.) ‘ition was appeased by the authority ‘of some 
0.—Virg. Zn. 1, Vv. 301. A surname of|leading. men, and the Campanians were or- 
sybele. dered to leave Sicily. In their way to the 

MAJEsTAS, a goddess among the Romans,|Ccoast they were received with great kindness 
laughter of Honour and Reyerence. Ovid. 5,|by the people of Messana, and soon returned 
fast. 5, v. 25. perfidy for hospitality, ‘They conspired against. 

MayjoriaAnvs, Jul, Valerius, an emperor|the inhabitants, murdered all the malesin the 
fthe western Roman empire, raised to the|City, and married their wives and daughters, 
mperial throne, A. D. 457. He signalized and rendered themselves masters of the place. 
‘imself by his private as well/as public virtues.| A:ter this violence they assumed the nameof — 
Te was massacred after a reign of x years by Mamertini, and called their ety Mamertina, 
ne of his generals, who envied in his master 
he character of an active, virtuous, and hu- 
nane emperor. 

Mayorca., [vid. Baleares. ] 

Mata Fortuna, the goddess of evil for- 
une, was worshipped among the Romans. 
vic. de Nat, D. 3. 

MALéa, a promontory of Lesbos-——An- 
ther in Peloponnesus, at the south of Laco- 
iia. The seais so rough and boisterous there, 
hat the dangers which, attended a voyage 
‘ound it gave rise to the proverb of Cum ad 
Valeam deflexeris, obliviscere que sunt domi. 
Tt is now cape Molio.) Strat. 8 and 9.— 
Lucan. 6, v. 58.—Plut. in Arat—Virg. ZEn. ) an 
5, V. 193.—Mela, 2,c. 3—iv. 21, c. 44.—|scended trom the Aborigines. They first 
Ovid. Am. 2, el. 16, v.24, el. 11, v. 20—Paus.|lived at Tusculum, from whence they came 
3, c. 22. ‘ to Rome. Liv. 3, ¢. 29. i 

MaLeventom, the ancient name of Bene-]}, Mamizius Ocravius, a son-in-law of 
ventum,. Liv. 9, c. 27. Larguin, who behaved with uncommon brav- 

Ma uta, a city of Phthiotis near mount Gtajery At the battle ot Regillz. He is also call- 
und Thermopylz. There were in its neigh-|¢¢ Maailius. vid. Manihus, 
2ourhood some hot mineral waters which the MamMEa, the mother of the emperor Se- 
noet Catullus has mentioned. From Malia,|/Verus, who died A.D, 235. vt 
1 gulf or small bay in the neighbourhood, at}, Mam URIUS VeTURIUS, a worker in brass 
she western extremities of the island of Eubcea,}! Nuina’s reign. He was ordered by the, 
Fr ar igh the name of the gulf of Malia,]™onarch to make a number of ancylia or 


. | 
ay oI att died i 4 : “> x . ’ 
Tyce Ae ee a ae 
voured to destroy himself. ‘The blows were 
fatal, and Mamercus was soon after put 


guage signified martial, or warlike. The Ma- 
mertines were afterwards defeated by Hiero, 
and totally disabled to repair their ruined. at- 
fairs. Plut.in Pyrrh. &c. 

Mamiia LEx [de limitibus, A. U. C. 642, 
whence the author of it, C. .amiliusa tribune, 
got the surname of Limetanus. It ordained 


ot » feet broad left between farms, and if any 
dispute happened about this matter, that ar- 
biters should be appointed by the prator to 
determineit. “Che law of the twelve tables 
required three. ] 


faliacum Fretum or Maliacus Sinus. Some|selds, like that one which had fallen from 
- heaven, that it might be difficuit to distin-  — 


palate If of Lamia from its. vicinity to : 
La « Pe i, C, 4.— Herodot. guisii the tru€ one trom, the others. He was 
| Mavea or Matxta agua. vid. Malia. {Very successtul in’ his undertaking, and he 
Ma iopuora, (/enam ferens,) a surname}@sked for no other reward but that his name 
ander which Ceres had a temple at Megara, might be frequently mentioned in the hymns 
oecause she had taught the inhabitants the|Which were sung by the Solivin the feast — 
atility of wool, and the means of tending sheep|of the Ancylia, 1his request’ was. grant+ 
‘0 advantage. This temple is represented as|ed. Ovid. Kast. 3, v. 392.—Varro. L. L. 5, 
30 old in the age of Pausanias, that it wasfall-|c, ©. ; 
ng todecay. .Paus, 1, ¢. 44. MAMURRA,a Roman knight, born at For- 
“Mamenrcus, a tyrant of Catana, who ur-|miz. He followed the fortune of J. Cesar 
“endered to Timoleon. His attempts tospeak|in Gaul, where he greatly enriched himself. 
_a public assembly at Syracuse were receiv-|He built a magnificent paiace on mount Ce~ 
with groans and hisses, upon which hejlius, and was the first who incrusted his walls 
shed his head against a wall, and endea-|with marble, ks yg attacked him in 


that there should be an uncultivated space © 


from a provincial word, which in their lan- 


} 


0 death as a robber, B. C. 340. Polyen, 5, We 


it 


i 


MAmIrit, a plebeian family at: Rome, de- ~~ 


~ 


# 
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his epigrams. Formix is sometimes called| cause they filled the air, particularly in th 
Mamurrarum urbs. Plin. 36, c. 6. night, and were intent to molest and distur 


C. Mancinus, a Roman general, who,|the peace of mankind. Some sa LT 
though at the head of an army of 30,000 men,}comes trom manis, an old Latin word, whic 
was defeated by 4000 Numantians, B. C. 138.|signified good or propitious. ‘The word mane: 
{The remnant of the Roman army was al-|is differently used by ancient authors ; som 
lowed to retire, upon their making a treaty of|times it is taken for the infernal regions, an 
peace with the Numantians. ‘The senate re-|sometimes it is applied to the deities of Plu 
fused to ratify the treaty, and ordered Man-|to’s kingdom, whence the epitaphs of the Rc 
cinus to be delivered up to the enemy ; but}mans were always superscribed with D M 
they refused receiving him. Mancinus there-| Dis Manibus, to remind the sacrilegious 
upon returned to Rome, and was reinstated] profane, not to molest the monuments of th 
‘in his rights of a citizen, contrary to the opi-jdead, which were guarded with such sanc- 
nion of the tribune P. Rutilius, who assertedjtity. Profert. 1, el. 19.—Virg, 4, G. 469, 

that he could not enjoy the right of returning], 3, &c.—Horat. 1, Sat. 8, v. 28. 

to his country, called by the Romans jus fost-| Manfrno, a celebrated priest of Heliopo- 
Uiminii.| _ Cic. in Orat. 1, c. 40. lis, in Egypt, [in the reign of Ptolemy Phila- 
_ Mawnvane, a daughter of king Astyages,|delphus, and surnamed Sebennite, from the 
“married by her father to Cambyses, an igno-|place of his origin. _He:wrote in the’ Greek 
ble person of Persia. ‘Tlie monarch had}language a history of Egypt, the subject mat- 
dreamed that his daughter’s urine had drown-|ter of which he asserts to have been extract- 
-ed all his city, which had been interpreted injed from certain pillars in the Siriadic land 
an unfavourable manner by the soothsayers,|on which inscriptions had been made in th 
who assured him that his daughter’s son|sacred dialect of Thoth, the first Mercury, 
would dethronehim, ‘The marriage of Man-| which after the flood were translated into the 
dane with Cambyses would in the monarch’s|Greek tongue; but were written in the sacre 
opinion prevent the effects of the dream, andjcharacter, and were laid up in books in the 
the children of this connection would like their] sacred recesses of Egypt by the second Mer- 
father be poor and unnoticed. The expec-|cury. But this account, which certainly re- 
tations of Astyages were frustrated. He was}lated to the earlier portions of the history, is 
dethroned by his grandson. (vid. Cyrus.)|so incredible by its reference to the Greek 
Herodot. 1, c. 107. language at a period wien it could not Rave 
_ Manvé a, a village in the country of the/been known in Egypt, that the writers of the 
Sabines, near Horace’s country-seat. Zorat.| Universal History suspect some mistake or 
1, ep. 18, v..105. corruption in the passage of Eusebius Ee 


Manpusit, {a people of Gaul, whose coun-|taining it. The history, which is in a greal 

try lay near the sources of the Sequana, or|measure fabulous, is lost; but the dynasties 
_ Seine. ‘Their chief town was Alesia, or|have been preserved in the Chronicle of Eu- 
~Alise.| Cas. Bell. G. 7, c. 78. sebius. Some fragments of the history are to’ 
‘Manpusratius, a youag Briton, who|be found in the work of Josephus against 
came over to Cesar in Gaul. His father Im-|Apion.] His Apotelesmata were edited by 
manuentius was king in Britain, and had been|Gronovins, in 4to. L. Bat. 1698. i ane 
put to death by order of Cassivelaunus. Cas.) Manta, a goddess, supposed to be the mo- 
Bell..G. 5, c. 20. ther of the Lares and Manes,——A female 
MANEs, aname generally applicd by the}servant of queen Berenice the daughter 

ancients to the souls when separated from the| Ptolemy. 5 

body. _ [Sometimes they gave this name to] Manii1a Lex, by Manilius the tribune, 

the infernal or. subterraneous deities, and|A. U. C. 678. . It required that all the for 
sometimes again to all those divinities whojof Lucullus and his provinces, together wit 
presided over tombs and burying-places.|Bithynia, which was then under the comma 
‘The true origin of this superstition may per-{of Glabrio, should be delivered to Pompey 
haps be found in the prevailing belief that/and that this general should, without any de- 
the world was full of geuii, some of whom at-jlay, declare war against Mithridates, a il! 
tended on the living and others on the dead ;/retain the. command of the Roman fleet, and 
that of these some were good and others bad ;/the empire of the Mediterranean, as before. 
that these first were called lares, the latter/———Another which permitted all those w! ; 
lemures or larve.] They were worshipped|fathers had not been invested with public of- 
with great solemnity, particularly by the Ro-|fices, to be employed in the management of 
mans. ‘The augurs always invoked them|affairs. PUTIN aus > 
when they proceeded to exercise their sacer-|. MAnitius, a Roman who married os 


dotal offices. Virgii introduces his hero as|davghterof Tarquin. He lived at Tusculum 
sacrificing to the ihfernal deities, and to the}and received his father-in-law in his house, 
‘Manes, a victim whose blood was received|when banished from Rome, &c. 220. 2, c. 15, 
inaditch. he word manes is supposed to|——~Caius, [a Latin poet, known only by tial 
be derived trom Mania, who was by somejwork, from which it would seem that he 
reckoned the mother of those tremendous} wrote in the age of Augustus, after the defeat 
deities. Others derive it from manare, guod\of Varus, and that he was, if not a native of | 
ner omnia atherea ake manabant, be-|Rome, at least a Roman citizen, This poem 
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, entitled Astronomicon, treating in fivelfield of battle, even at the early ageof sixteen, 
ooks upon the fixed stars: a sixth appears}When Rome was taken by the Gauls, Man- 
) have related to the planets, but this is en-|lius with a body of his countrymen fled into 
ely lost. It unites the ancient system of|the capitol, which he defended when it was 
stronomy with the philosophy of the Stoics,/suddenly surprised in the night by the enemy. 
ad there are passages in it which would not|This action gained him the surname of Cafi- 
sgrace any poet of the Augustine age.) The|¢olinus, and the geese, which by their clamor. 
2st editions of Manilius are those of Bentley,|had awakened him to arm himself inthis own 
-o. London, 1739, and Stoeberus, 8vo, Ar-|defence,. were ever after held sacred among 
entor, 1767. Titus, a learned historian|the Romans.. A law which Manlius proposed 
the age of Sylla and Marius. He is greatly|to abolish the taxes on the common people, 
ommended by Cicero, #70. Roscio»——Mar-|raised the senators against him. The dictator, 
is, another metioned by Cicero de Orat. 1,\Corn. Cossus, seized him as a rebel, but the 
_ 48, as supporting the character of a great people .put on . mourning, and delivered 
wyer, and of an eloquent and powerful ora-|from prison their common father. This did 
or. ; not in the least’ check his ambition ; he con- 
Man ta tex, by the tribune P. Manlius,|tinued to raise factions, and even secretly to 
. U. C. 557. It revived the office of trevirijattempt to make himself absolute, till at last 
nulones, first instituted by Numa. The efu-|the tribunes of the people themselves became 
nes were priests, who prepared banquets for|hi. accusers. He was tried in the Campus 
ipiter and the gods at public festivals, &c.. {Martius ; but. when the distant view of the 
ANLIUS Toravatus, a celebrated Ro-|capitol which Manlius had saved, seemed to 
an, whose youth was distinguished by a lively |influence the people in his favour, the court of 
id cheerful disposition. These promising ta-|justice was removed, and Manlius was con- 
nts were, however, impeded by a difficulty|demned. He was thrown down from the 
| speaking ; and the father, unwilling to ex-|Tarpeian rock, A. U- C. 371, and to render 
ose his son’s rusticity at Rome, detained him{his ignominy still greater, none of his family — 
1 the country. The behaviour of the fa-|were afterwards permitted to bear the sur- 
yer was publicly censured, and Marius Pon-|name of Marcus, and the place where his. 
onius the tribune cited him to answer forjhouse had stood was deemed unworthy to be 
is unfatherly behaviour to his son. Young|inhabited. Liv. 5, c. 31, 1. 6, c. 5.-—Fior. 1, c 
fanlius was informed of this, and with a dag-{13 and 26.—Val. Maz. 6, c, 3.—Virg. 4in. 6. 
er in his hand he entered the house of the|v- 825.——Imperiosus, father of Manlius 
ribune, and made him solemnly promise that} Torquatus. He was made dictator. He 
e would drop the accusation. ‘This action of} was accused for detaining his son at home. 
fanlius endeared him to the people, and soon! { vid. Manlius Torquatus. } Volso, a Ro- 
fter he was chosen military tribune. In aman consul who received an army of Sci- 
rar against the Gauls, he accepted the chal- pio in Asia, and. made war. against the 
nge of one of the enemy, whose gigantic,Gallo-Grecians, whom he<conquered. He 
rature and ponderous arms had rendered hins| was honoured with a. triumph at his return, 
srrible and almost invincible in the eves of|though it was at first strongly opposed. lor. 
1e Romans. The Gaul was conquered, and)3, c. 11—ZLiv. 38, c. 12, &e. ‘Caius, or 
fanlius stripped him of his arms, and from, Aulus, a senator sent to Athens to collect the 
1e collar (torques) which he took from the! best and wisest Jaws of Solon, A. U.C.300.— — _ 
nemy’s neck, he was-ever after surnamed! Liv. 2, c. 54,1. 3,,.c. 31. Another, called 
Porguatus. Manlius was the first Roman who also Cincinnatus. He made war against the 
as raised to the dictatorship, without having Etrurians and Veientes with great success, 
ecn previously consul. The severity of Tor-| He died of a wound he had received in a bat- 
uatus to hisson has been deservedly censured. tle, Another, who in his pretorship reduc- 
‘his father had the courage and heart to putied Sardinia. , He was afterwards made dicta- 
) death his son, because he had engaged one! tor. Another, who conspired with Cataline — 
f the enemy, and obtained an honourable vic-{/against the Roman republic. Another, in 
ory, Without his previous permission. This) whose consulship the temple of Janus was 
ncommon rigour displeased many of the Ro-|shut. A Roman appointed judge between 
nans ; and though: Torquatus was honoured {his son Silanus and the province of Macedonia. 
vith a triumph, and commended by the senate, When all the parties had been heard, the fa- 
or his services, yet the Roman youth shewed ther said, “ itis evident that my son had suf- 
heir disapprobation of the consul’s severity,'fered himself to be bribed, therefore I deem 
y refusing him at his return the homage which |him unworthy of the republic and of my 
very other conqueror receiyed. Some time;house, and [order him to depart irom my 
fter the censorship was.offered to him, but he presence.” Silanus was so theicick: at: the, “= 
efused it, observing, that the people could rigour of his father, that he hanged. himself, 
jot bear his severity, nor he the vices of the! Val. Maa. 5, c. 5. 
eople. From the rigour of Torquatus, all, Mawnus, [the son of the German God 
dicts, and actions of severity and justice have;Thuiston, of whom that nation believed 
een called Mantiana edicta, Liv. 7, c. 10.\themselves to be the descendants.}. Tacit. de 
Tal, Max. 6, c. 9.——Marcus, a celebrated| Germ. c. 2. 
toman, whose valour was displayed in the! J, Mansuetus, a friend of Vitellius, who 
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entered the Roman armies, and leit his son,)this marriage sprang Ocnus, who built a tows 

then very young, at home... The son was pro-|in the neighbourhood, which, in honour a 

moted by Galba, and soon after met a detach-!his mother, he called Mantua. He te) ac: 

ment of the partisans of Vitellius in which his;cording toa certain tradition, was so struck at 
father was. A battle was fought, and Man-|the misfortunes which afflicted Thebes her na. 


suetus was wounded by the hand of his son, tive country, that she gave way to her sorrow, 
&c. Tacit. Hist. 3, c. 25. and was turned into a fountain, ‘Some sup 
MantTin&A, [a town of Arcadia, below pose her to be the same who conducted Aines 
Orchomenus, and near the borders of Argo-jinto hell, and who sold the Sibylline books to 
lis, It appears to have been a considerable;'Yarquin the Proud. She received divine 
~place even in the age of Homer. Antinoe honours after death. Virg. 7En. 1, v. 199, 
the daughter of Cepheus is said to have trans-)i0, v. 199.-Ovid. Met. 6, v. 157.—Diod. 4 
ported the inhabitants of the old city to a more\—Apollod. 3, c. 7 —Strad. 14 and 16,—Paus. 
convenient situation than the one which they|9, c. 10 and 33,1, 7, ¢. 3. 
originally occupied, namely, to the banks off Mantua, {atowmof Italy,'on the Mincius, 
‘the’small river Ophis, ‘and it is fabulously re-|souta-east of Brixia, and ‘south of the Lacus 
ported that Antinoe was ‘led to the selection Benacus, It is supposed to have been founded’ 
of the new site by the guidance of aserpent,/by the Etrurians, 600 years B.C. When 
while others say that the river derived its;\Cremona, which had followed the interest of 
» name from its serpentine course. After the! Bratus, was given to the soldiers of Octavius, 
peace of Antalcidas it was besieged by the;Mantua, which was in the’ neighbourhood, 
Spartans. The Maitinean defendéd them-jshared the common calamity, though it) 
_ selves with great bravery during the summer,'had favoured the party of Augustus, and ma- 
~ but in the winter the besiegers dammed up:ny of the inhabitants were tyrannically de-) 
the river, and caused it to overflow the city, prived of their possessions. Virgil, [who was) 
on which the inhabitants were compelled to born at Andes, a small village below Mantua, 
retire from the place to their old viliages.|was one of the sufferers on this occasion, vid. 
They returned after the battle of Leuctra,|Virgilius.} Strad.5.—Virg. ci 1, &c. G. 3,) 
and rebuilt their city with the aid of the The-/v, 12. din. 10, v. 180,— Ovid. Amor 3, el. 15.) 
bans, but they afterwards took part with the 


MARATHON, a village of Attica, 10 miles) 
Spartans against them.] Theemperor Adrian}from Athens, celebrated for the victory which) 
built there a temple in honour of his favourite|the 10,000 Athenians and -000 Plateans, uli-) 
Alcinous. It is famous for the battle 'which;der the command of Miltiades, gained over) 
was fought there between E:paminondas at the/the Persian army, consisting of 100,000 footy 
shead of the Thebans, and the combined force/and 10,000 horse, or, according to Val. Max 
of Lacedzmon, Achaia, Elis, Athens, and Ar-jimus, of 300,000, or, as Justin says, of 600,000,» 
cadia, about 363 years before Christ. Thelunder the command of Datis and Artaphernes, 
Theban general was killed inthe engagement,|on the 28th of Sept. 490 B.C. In this bat-7 
and from that time Thebes lost its’ power|tle, according to Herodotus, the Athenians? 
and consequence among the Grecian states.|lost- only 192 men, and the Persians 6,300.7 
{During the wars under the Achzan league,/Justin has raised the less of the Persians in 
Antigonus, having dislodged Cleomenes from)this ¢xpedition, and in the battle, to 200,000 
- this city, the inhabitants, in compliment to/men. ‘To commemorate this immortal vic- 
him, suppressed the original name of thejtory of their countrymen, the Greeks raised” 
place, and called it Antigonia:, Adrian re-|simali. columns, with the names inscribed on 
- stored the ancient name, and erected a temple|the tombs of the fallen Heroes. Tt was also in 
to Antinous. This city had several other|the plains of Marathon that ‘Theseus over= 
_ most Splendid temples.} ° Scrad. 8.—C. Vef,|came a celebrated bull; which plundered t 
in Efam—Diod. 15.—Ptol. 3, c. 16. “ {neighbouring country. |‘ Erigone is called A4a- 
; -MAanrTinorum OPPIDUM, a town of Corsi-|rathonia virgo, as being born at Marathon: 
€a, now supposed to. be Lastia. Stut. 5, Sylv, 3, v.74 —C. Nef. in. Milt— 
ManTo, a daughter of the prophet Tire-|/erodot. 6, &e.—Justin. 2, c. 9 —Val. Max. 
sias, endowed with the gitt of prophecy.’ She|5,.c, 3— Plut. in Parol. A king of Attica, 
was made’ prisoner by the Argives when the|son of Epopeus, who gave his name to a small 
city of Thebes fell intotheir hands, and as she/village there. Paus. 2, c. 1——A king o} 
~ avas the worthiest part of the booty, the con-|Sicyon. , Stacds he 
_ querors sent her to Apollo, the god of Delphi,|’ ‘Marertia, a daughter of Octavia the 
» as the most valuable present they couid make, |sister of Augustus. by Marcellus. She mar- 
.. Manto, often called Daphne, remained for|ried Agrippa. nS Ee SE 
some time at Delphi, where she officiated as} " MarcELLInus AmMIANUS, 4 celebrated 
priestess; and where she gave oracles. F rom historian who carried arms under Constantius, 
'_Delphishe came to.Ciaros in lona, where she/Julian, and Valens, and wrote an History of) 
' established an oracle of Apollo. Here she|/Rome from the reign of Donntian, where 
~ married Rhadius, the sovereign ofthe country,/Suetonius stops, to the emperor . Valens. 
by whom she hada son calle’ Mopsus. Manto} His style is neither elegant nor laboured, byt 
afterwards visited Italy, where she married|it is greatly valued fot its veracity, and in 
Liberinus the king of Alba, or, as the poets/many of the actions he mentions, the autho 
‘ mention, the god of pe river Tyber. From|was nearly concerned. This history was eolns 
6 2 yl : ‘ 
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posed at Rome, where Ammiarnus retired Marcellus, however, was not sufficiently vii- 
irom the noise and troubles of the camp, and/lant against the snares of his adversary. He 
does not betray that severity against the Chris-|imprudently separated himself from his camp, 
tians which other writers have manifested,/and was killed in an ambuscade in the 60th 
though the author was warm in favour of Pa-lyear of his age, in his 5th consulship, A. U.C. 
ganism, the religion which for a while was|546. His body was honoured with a magnifi- 
seated on the throne. It was divided intojcent funeral by the conqueror, and his ashes 
thirty-one books, of which only the eighteen|were conveyed in a silver urn to his son. 
last remain, beginning at the death of Mag-/Marcellus claims our commendation for his 
nentius. Ammianus hag heen liberal in his!private as well as public virtues ; and the hu- 
encomiums upon Julian, whose favours he en-|manity of a general will ever be remembered, 
joyed, and who so eminently patronized his|who, at the surrender of Syracuse, wept at 
religion. The negligence with which some|the thought that many were going to be ex- 
facts are sometimes mentioned, has induced|posed tothe avarice and rapaciousness of an 
many to believe that the history of Ammia-|incensed soldiery, which the policy of Rome 
nus has suffered much from the ravages ofjand thelawsof war, renderedinevitable. Vire. 
time, and that it is descended tous mutilated| 422. 6, v. 855.—Paterc. 2, c. 38.—Plut.in 
and imperfect. The best editions of Ammia-|vitd, &*——One of his descendants, who 
nus are those of Gronovius, fol. and 4to. L./bore the same name, signalized himself in the 
Bat. 1693, and of Hirnesti, 8vo, Lips. 1773. {civil wars of Czsar and Pompey, by his firm 
Marcetuus, Marcus Claudius, 2 famous|attachment to the latter. He was banished 
Roman general, who after the first Punic|/by Casar, but afterwards recalled at the re- 
war, had the management of an expedition|quest of the senate. Cicero undertook his de- 
against the Gauls, where he obtained the/fence in an oration, which is still extant——, 
Spolia optima, by killing withhis own hand/The grandson of Pompey’s friend rendered 
Viridomarus the king of the enemy. Such/himself popular by his universal benevolence 
Success rendered him popular, and soon after|and affability. He was son of Marcellus by 
he was intrysted to oppose Annibal in Italy./Octavia the sister of Augustus. He married 
He was the first Roman who obtained some|Julia, that emperor’s daughter, and was pub- 
advantage over the celebrated Carthaginian, |licly intended as his successor. The sudden- 
and showed his countrymen that Annibal was|ness of his death, at the early age of eighteen, 
not invincible. ‘The troubles which were|was the cause of much lamentation at Rome, 
raised in Sicily by the Carthaginians, at the}particularly in. the family of Augustus, and 
death of Hieronymus, alarmed the Romans,| Virgil procured himself great favours hy ce- 
and Marcellus, in his third consulship, was|lebrating the virtues of this amiable prince. 
sent with a powerful force against Syracuse. |[{ vid. Octavia.] Marcellus was buried at the 
He attacked it by sea and land, but his opera-|public expense. Virg. fin. 6, v. 883.—Suet. 
tions proved ineffectual, and the invention andlin Aug.— Plut. in Marcell.—Senec, Coneol. ad 
industry of a philosopher [vid. Archimedes]|Marc.—Paterc. 2, ¢. 93~——The son of the 
were able tobafile all theefforts, and to destrov|great Marcellus who took Syracuse, was 
all the great and stupendous machines and mi-|caught in the ambuscade which proved fatal 
litary engines of the Romans during threesuc-|to his father, but he forced his way from the 
cessive years. The perseverance of Marcellus|enemy and escaped. He received the ashes - 
at last obtained the victory. The inattention|of his father from the conqueror. Plut. in 
of the inhabitants during their nocturnal cele-|Marcel. ‘The husband of Octavia the sis- 
bration of the festivals of Diana, favoured his|ter of Augustus._—A. native of Pamphylia, 
operations ; he forcibly entered the town, and}who wrote an heroic poem on physic, divided 
made himself master of it. The conquerorjinto 42 books. He livedin the reign of Mar- 
eariched the capital of Italy with the spoils of|cus Aurelius. ’ . * 
racuse, and when he was accused of rapa-|_ Marcia Lex, by Marcius Censorinus. It 
ciousness, for stripping the conquered city of}forbadany man to be mvested with the office 
allits paintmgs and ornaments, he confessed|of censor more than once. 
that he had done it to adorn the public build-| Marcra, the wife of Regulus, when she 
ings of Rome, and to introduce a taste for the/heard that her husband had been put to death 
fine arts and elegance of the Greeks among his|at Carthage in the most excruciating manner, 
countrymen. After the conquest of Syracuse,|retorted the punishment, and shut up some 
Marcellus was called upon by his country to}Carthaginian prisoners in a barrel, which she 
oppose a second time Annibal. Jn this cam-/had previously filled with sharp nails. The 
paign he behaved with greater vigour than be-|senate was obliged tostop her wantonness 
tore; the greater part of the towns of theland cruelty. Diod. 24. A daughter of 
Samnites, who had revolted, were recovered|Philip, who married Cato the censor, Her 
by force of arms, and 3000 of the soldiers of|/husband gave her to his friend Hortensius for 
Annibal made prisoners, Some time after an|thesake of procreating children, and after his 
engagement with the Carthaginian general|/death he took her again to his own house. 
proved unfavourable ; Marcellus had the dis-|———An ancient name of the island of Rhodes, 
advantage ; bat on the morrow a more suc-|———A daughter of Cato of Utica-——A 
cessful skirmish vindicated his military cha-|stream of watar. vid. Martia aqua. 
racter, and the honour a the Roman soldters| ManrciAna, a sister £5 the emperor Tra- 
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jan, who, on account of her publicand private|they were aiterwards subdued by Antoninus 
virtues and her amiable disposition, wasdeclar-}and Trajan, &c. [Their name is said to sig- 
ed Augusta and empress by her brother. She|nify Border-men,]  Paterc. 2, c. 109.— Tacit. 
died A. D. 113. y Ann, 2, c. 46 and 62, G. 42. j 
Marcranopo.tis, the capital of Lower] Marcus,a prenomen common to many of 
Meesia. It received its name in honour|the Romans. vid. milius, Lepidus, &e. 
of the empress Marciana, [It is now Pre-|A son of Cato, killedat Philippi, &c. 
éislaw, or the illustrious city.] Marpt, a people’of Persia, on the confines 
MarcliAnus, a native of Thrace, born ofjof Media. They were very poor, and gene- 
an obscure family. After he had for some|rally lived upon the flesh of wild beasts. 
time served in the army as a common soldier,| Their country, in latter times, became the 
he was made private secretary to one of thejresidence of the famous assassins destroyed 
officers of Theodosius. His winning address|by Hulakou the grandson of Zingis Khan. 
and uncommon talents raised-him to higher} 4erodot. 1 and 3.—Piin. 6, c. 16. 
stations ; and on the death of Theodosius the} Maropza, a place of Thrace, famous for a 
2d, A. D. 450, he was invested with the impe-|battle between Contantine and Licinius, A. 
rial purple in the east. The subjects of the}D. 315. ~ 
Roman empire had reason to be satisfied with} MARpontus, a general of Xerxes, who, 
their choice. Marcianus showed himself ac-|after the defeat of his master at Thermopyle 
tive and resolute, and when Attila, the barba-jand Salamis, was left in Greece with an army 
rous king of the Huns, asked of the emperor]¢f 300,000 chosen men, to subdue the country, 
the annual tribute which the indolence andjand reduce it under the power of Persia. His 
cowardice of his predecessors had regularly operations were rendered useless by the cour- 
paid, the successor of Theodosius firmly said,|age and vigilance of the Greeks ; and, in a 
that he kept his gold for his friends, but that}battle at Platea, Mardonius was defeated and 
iron was the metal which he had prepared for|left among the slain, B.C. 479. He had been 
his enemies. In the midst of universal popula-({commander of the armies of Darius in Eu- 
rity Marcianus died, after areign of six years,|rope, and it was chiefly by his advice that 
in the 69th year of his age, as he was making|Xerxes invaded Greece. He was son-in law 
warlike preparations against the barbarians|of Darius. [vid. Darius, under which article 
that had invaded Africa. His death was la-ja farther account is given of Mardonius.] 
mented, and indeed his merit was great, since| Put. in Arist—Herodot. 6,7 and 8.—Diod. 
his reign has been distinguished by the apel-|11.—Justin. 2, c. 13, &c. 
lation of the golden age. Marcianus married} Marpus, a river of Media, falling into the 
Pulcheria, the sister of his predecessor. It is}Caspian sea. 
said, that in the years of his obscurjty hefound| Marz Morruum, called also, from the 
a man who had been murdered, and that he/diwmen [acpeacos,] it throws up, the lake 4s- 
had the humanity to give him a private burial, |//a/tites, is situate in Judea, and near 100 


for which circumstance he was accused of the}miles long and 25broad. Its watersare salt- 


homicide and imprisoned. He wascondemned|er than those of the sea, but the vapours ex- 
to lose his life, and the sentence would havelhaled from them are not so pestilential as 
‘ween executed, had not the real murdererjhave been generally represented, It is sup- 
been discovered, 2d convinced the world of|posed that the 13 cities, of which Sodom and 
the innocence of Marcianus.——Capella, a}Gomorrah, as mentioned in the Scriptures, 
writer. vid. Capella. were the chief, were destroyed by a volcano, 
M. Marcius Sasinus, was the progeni-jand on the site alake formed. Volcanic ap- 
tor of the Marcian family at Rome. He came}pearances now mark the face of the country, 
to Rome with Numa, and it was he who ad-|and earthquakes are frequent. [This lake 
vised Numa to accept of the crown which the|has been called the Dead Sea, not merely from 
Romans offered to him. He attempted tojthe dead and stagnant appearance of its wa- 
make himself king of Rome, in opposition to|ters, but because, owing to the salt vapours 
Tullus Hostilius; and when his efforts proved|exhaled from the surface, no vegetation is 
unsuccessful, he killed himself. His son, who]seen along its banks. Volumes of smoke are 
married adaughter of Numa, was made high-|often observed to issue from the lake, and 
priest by his father-in law. He was father of|new crevices are found on its margin.] Plin. 
Ancus Martius. Plut. in Numa. A Ro-|5, c. 6.—Joseph. J. bell. 4, c. 27.—Sirab. 16, 
man who accused Ptolemy Auletes, king of|p. 764.—/ustin. 36, c. 3. : 
Egypt, of misdemeanor, in the Roman senate.|’ Mareoris, now Siwah, a lake in Egypt, 
——A Roman consul, defeated by the Sam-|near Alexandria. Its neighbourhood was fa- 
nites. He was more successful against the}mous for wine, though some make the J/a- 
Carthaginians, and obtained a victory, &c. — |reoticum vinumto have been producedin Epi- 
Marcomanat, [a German nation, who are|rus, or in a certain part of eer called also 
supposed to have dwelt originally along the|Mareotis, near Egypt. [This lake is said by 
Rhine, south of the Mattiaci. They afterwards|modern travellers to be no longer in existence, 
migrated to Boiohemum,orthat part ofthecaun-|the Turks having neglected to preserve the 
try which answers to modern Bofemia.] They|canals which conveyed to it the waters of the 
proved powerful enemies to the Romanem-|Nile.] Virg. G. 2, v. 91.—Horat. 1, 0d. 38, v. 
perors-. Augustus Granted them peace, but'l4,.—Lucan. 3 and 10.—Strab. 17. 
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Marerana, [a country of Asia along thejerful and cruel tyrantsthat Rome ever beheld 
river Margus, from which it derives its name.|during her consular government. He was 
According to Ptolemy it had Hyrcania on the/born at Arpinum, of obscure and illiterate pa- 
west, the Oxus on the north, Bactriana on thejrents. His father bore the same name as 
east, and Aria on the south. It now forms ajhimself, and his mother was called Fulcinia. 
part of Khorasan,] Pliny speaks of fertility,|He forsook the meaner occupations of the 
and states it to have produced in particular,|country for the camp, and signalized himself 
excellent wine. Its vines were unusually|under Scipio at thesiege of Numantia. The 
large. ” Roman general saw the courage and intrepi- 
MarcirTEs, a man against whom, as some|dity of young Marius, and foretold the era of 
suppose, Homer wrote a poem, to ridicule his/his future greatness. By his seditions and 
superficial knowledge, and toexpose his affec-|intrigues at Rome, while he exercised the 
tation, When Demosthenes wished to ridicule|inferior offices of the state, he rendered him- 
Alexander he called him another Margites. {self known; and his marriage with Julia, 
Marcus, a river of Meesia falling into the] who was of the family of the Cesars, contri- 
Danube, with a town of the same name, now|buted in some measure to raise him to conse- 
Kastolatz. quence. He passed into Atrica as lieutenant 
Maria LEx, by C. Marius, the tribune, A.|to the consul Metullus against Jugurtha, and 
U. C. 634. It ordered the planks called{after he had there ingratiated himself with the 
jrontes, on which the people proceeded to givelsoldiers, and raised enemies to his friend and 
their votesin the comitia, to be narrower, that|benefactor, he returnedto Rome, andcanvass- 
no other might stand there to hinder the pro-|ed for the consulship. ‘The extravagant pro- 
ceedings of the assembly by appeal, or _other/mises he made to the people, and his malevo- 
disturbances. ——Another, called also Porcia,}Jent ingmuations about the conduct of Metel- 
by L. Marius and Porcius, tribunes, A. U. C.jlus, proved successful. He was elected, and 
691, It fined in a certain sum of money such /appointed to finish the war against Jugurtha. 
commandersas gave a false account to the Ro-|He showed himself capable in every degree 
man senate of the number of slain in a battle.}to succeed to Metellus. Jugurtha was defeat- 
It obliged them to swear to the truth of theirled, and afterwards betrayed into the hands of 
return when they entered the city, according/the Romans by the perfidy of Bocchus. No 
to the best computation. sooner was Jugurtha conquered than new 
MarlIAn& Fossa, a town of Gallia Nar-|honours and fresh trophies awaited Marius, 
bonensis, which received its name from the]The provinces of Rome were suddenly invad- 
dyke (fossa,) which Marius opened fromled by an army of 300,000 barbarians, and 
thence to the sea. Plin. 3, c. 4.—Strab. 4. |Marius was thé only man whose activity and 
Martianp¥nt, [apeople of Bithynia, to the|boldness could resist so powerful an enemy, 
east of the river Sangarius. ~ In the north-|He was elected consul, and sent against the 
eastern a of their district was the powerful]/Teutones. The war was prolonged, and 
city of Heraclea Pontica, and to the north-|Marius was a third and fourth time invested 
west of this was a small peninsular promonto-|with the consulship. At last two engage- 
ry, called Acherusia Chersonesus. Through|ments were fought, and not less than 200,000 
a cavern inthis promontory Hercules wasjof the barbarian forees of the Ambrones and 
fabled to have dragged Cerberus from. hell.]/'Teutones were slain in the field of battle, and 
Dionys.-—Piol. 5, c. 1.—Mela, 1, c, 2 and 19,,90,000 made prisoners. The following year 


Le. 7. 

MaRIAnus, a surname given to Jupiter, 
from a temple built to his honour by Marius, 
It was in this temple that the Roman senate 
assembled to recall Cicero, a circumstance 
communicated to him ina dream. Val. Max. 
Bier. x 

Marica, a nymph of the river Liris, near 
Minturnz. She married king Faunus, by 
whom she had king Latinus, and she was af- 
terwards called Faunaand Fatua, and honour- 
ed as a goddess. A city of Campania bore 
her name. Some suppose her tobe the same 
as Circe. Virg. din. 7, v. 47.—Lip. 27, c. 
37-——-A wood on the borders of Campania 
bore alsothe name of Murica, as being sa- 
cred tothe nymph. Liv. 27,c. 37—Horat. 
3,003 17, wT. 

Marita Lex. vid. Julia de Maritandis. 


was also marked by a total overthrow of the 
Cimbri, another horde of barbarians, in which 
140,000. were slaughtered by the Romans, 
and 60,000 taken prisoners, After such ho- 
nourable victories, Marius, with his collea: 
Catulus, entered Rome in triumph, and, tor 
his eminent services, he deserved the appel- 
lation of the third founder of Kome. He 
was elected consul a sixth time ; and, as his 
intrepidity had delivered his country from its 
foreign enemies, he sought employment at 
home, and his restless ambition began to raise 
seditions, and to oppose the power of Sylla. 
This was the cause and the foundation of a 
civil war. Sylla refused to deliver up the 
command of the forces with which he was 
empowered to prosecute the Mithridatic war, 
and he resolved to oppose the authors of a 
demand which he considered as arbitrary 


Maazisus, a river of Dacia [which falls in-|and improper.’ He advanced to Rome, and 


to the Tibiscus. Itisnow the Maros.] 


Marius was obliged to save his life by flight, 


C. Marius, a celebrated Roman, who,|The unfavourable winds prevented him from 
from a peasant, became one of the most pow-jseeking a safer retreat in Africa, and he was 
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jeft on the coasts of Campania, where the|thése advantages to the years of obscurity 
emissaries of his enemy scon discovered him|which he had passed at Arpinum. His coun- 


in a marsh, where he had plunged himself in 
the mud, and left only his mouth above the 
surface for respiration. He was violently 
dragged to the neighbouring town of Mintur- 
nz, and the magistrates, all devoted to the 
interest of Sylla, passed sentence of imme- 
diate death on their magnanimous prisoner. 
A Gaul was commanded to cut off his head 
in the dungeon, but the stern countenance of 
Marius disarmed the courage of the execu- 
tioner, and when he heard the exclamation 
of, Tune homo, audes occideré Caium Marium? 
the dagger dropped from His hand. 
uncommon adventure awakened the compas- 
sion of the inhabitants of Minturne. ‘They 
released Marius from prison, and favoured 
his escape to Africa, where he joined his son 
Marius, who had been arming the princes of 
thecountry in hiscause. Marius landed near 
the walls of Carthage, and he received no 
small consolation at the sight of the venera- 


Such an; 


terrance was stern, his voice firm and iniperi- 
ous, and his dispasition untractable, He al- 
ways betrayed the greatest timidity in the 
public assemblies, as he had not been early 
taught to make eloquence and oratory his 
pursuit. He was in the 70th year of his age 
when ke died, and Rome seemed to rejoice at - 
the fall of a man whose ambition had proved 
fatal to so many of her citizens. His only 
qualifications were those of a great general, 
jand with these he rendered himself the most 
illustrious and powerful of thé Romans, be- 
cause he was the only one whose ferocity 
seemed capable to oppose the barbarians af 
the north. The manner of his death, accord- 
ing to some opinions, remains doubtful, though 
some have charged him with the crime of 
isuicide. Among the instances which are 
mentioned of his firmness this may be re- 
corded: Having both his legs full of wens, he 
applied to a physician to have them cut off, 


ble ruins of a once powerful city, which, likejand suffered the operation to be performed. an 
himself, had been exposed to calamity, andjone leg withonta groan. Plut.invitd.—Patercs 
felt the cruel vicissitude of fortune. This|2, c. 9.—or. 3, c. 3.—Juv. 8, v. 245, &e— 
place of his retreat was soon known, and the|Lucan. 2, v. 69. Caius, the son of the great 
governor of Africa, to conciliate the favours of|Marius, was as cruel as his father, and shar- 
Sylla, compelled Marius to fly to a neigh-led his good and his adverse fortune. He 
bouring island. He soon after learned that|made himself consul in the 25th year of his 
Cinna had embraced his cause at Rome,|age, and murdered all the senators who op- 
when the Roman senate had stripped him of|posed his ambitious views. He was defeated 
his consular dignity and bestowed it upon one|by Sylla, and fled to Prenestz, where he kill- 
af hisenemies. ‘This intelligence animated{ed himself. Plut.in Mario. Priscus, a go- 
Marius; he set sail to assist his friend, only at!vernor of Africa, accused of extortion in his 
the head of a thousand men. His army,|province by Pliny the younger, and banished 
however, gradually increased, and he enter-|from Italy. lin. 2, ep. 11—Juv. 1, v. 48. 


ed Rome like a conqueror. His enemies were 


One of the Greek fathers of the 5th cen- 


inhumanly sacrificed to his fury, Rome wasjtury, whose works were edited by Garner, 2 


filled with blood, and he who had once been 
called the father of his country, marched 
through the streets of city attended by a 
number of assassins, who immediately slaugh- 
tered all those whose salutations were not an- 
swered by their leader. Such were the sig- 
nals for bloodshed. When Marius and Cinna 
had sufficiently gratified their resentment, 
a made themselves consuls; but Marius, 
already worn out with old age and infirmi- 
ties, died sixteen days after he had been ho- 
‘noured with the consular dignity for the se- 
venth time, B,C. 86. His end was probably 
hastened by the uncommon quantities of wine 
which he drank when labouring under adan- 
gerous disease, to remove, by intoxication, 


vols, fol. Paris, 1673; and Baluzius, ib. 1684. 
M. Aurelius, a native of Gaul, who, from 
the mean employment ofa blacksmith, became 
one of the generals of Gallienus, and at last 
caused himself tobe saluted emperor. ‘Three 
days after this elevation, a man who had 
shared his poverty without partaking of his 
more prosperous fortune, publicly assassi= 
nated him, and he was killed by a sword 
which he himself had made in the time of his 
obscurity. Marius has been often celebrated 
tor his great strength, and it is confidently 
reported that he could stop, with one of his 
fingers only, the wheel ofa chariot in its mest 
rapid course ——Maximus, a Latin writer, 
who published an account of the Roman em- 


the stings of a guilty conscience. Such was|perors from ‘Trajan to Alexander, now lost, 
the end of Marius, who rendered himself}His compositions were entertaining, and exe- 
conspicuons by his victories, and by his cruel-|cuted with great exactness and fidelity. Some 
ty. Ashe was brought up in the midst of/have accused him of inattention, and complain 
poverty and among peasants, it will not ap-|that his writings abounded with many tabu- 
ar wonderful that he always betrayed rus-|lous and insignificant stories, 

ticity in his behaviour, and despised in others} MarmA&rica, vid. Marmaridz. 

those polished manners and that studied ad-| Marm&ripa, the inhabitants of that part 
dress which education had denied him, Heljof Lybia called Marmarica, between Cyrene 
hated the conversation of the learned only be-|and Egypt. They were swift in running, and 
cause he was illiterate, and if he appeared an|pretended to possess some drugs or sééret 
example of sobriety oo a neentny he owed|power to destroy the pdisonous effects of tits 
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tite of serpents. Gd, It. 3, v. 300, 1.11, v- 182. ancients, was the son of Jupiter and Juno, ac 
Lucan. 4, v. 680, 1. 9, v- 894. _ {cording to Hesiod, Homer, and all the Greek. 
Marmartion, a town of Eubcea, whencelpcets, or of Juno alone, according to Ovid. 
Apollo is called Marmarinus. Strab, 10. This goddess, as the poet mentions, wished 
Maro. vid. Virgilius. to become a mother without the assistance of 
Mak6n, a son of Evanthes, high-priest of/the other sex, like Jupiter, who had produced » 
Apollo, in Thrace, when Ulysses touched upon| Minerva all armed from his head, and she 
the coast. Homer. od.9, v. 179———An Egpy-|was shown a flower by Flora in the plains 
tian who accompanied Osiris in his conquests,/near Olenus, whose very touch made women 
and built a city m Thrace, called from him|pregnant. [vid: Juno.} The education of 
Maronea. Mela. 2, c. 2. Diod. 1. Mars was intrusted by Juno to the god Pria- 
Maronisa, [now Marogna,} a city of the|pus, who instructed him in dancing and every 
Cicones, in Thrace, near the Hebrus, of which|manly exercise. His trial before the celebrat- 
Bacchus was the chief deity. The wine wasjed court of the Areopagus, according to the 
always reckoned excellent, and with it, it authority of some authors, for the murder of 
was supposed, Ulysses intoxicated the Cyclops) Hallirhotius, forms an interesting epoch in his- 
Polyphemus. Plin. 14, c.4— Herodot.—Me-|tory. [vid. Areopagite.] ‘The amours of 
la, 2, c. 4,—Tibull, 4, el. 1, v. 57. Mars and Venus are greatly celebrated. The 
Marpést4, a celebrated queen of the Am-|god of war gained the affections of Venus, and 
azons, who waged a successful war against/obtained the gratification of his desires ; but 
the inhabitants of mount Caucasus. The|Apollo, who was conscious of their familiari- 
mountain was called .Marfesius Mons, from|ties, informed Vulcan of his wife’s debauche- 
‘its female conqueror. Justin. 2, c. 4.—Virg.|ries, and awakened his suspicions. Vulcan 
En, 6. ‘\secretly laid a net around the bed, and the two 
MarpEssa, a daughter of the Evenus, whollovers were exposed, in each others arms, to 
married Idas, by whom she had Cleopatra,|the ridicule and satire of all the gods, till Nep- 
the wife of Meleager. Marpessa wastenderly |tune prevailed upon the husband to set them 
loved by her husband; and when Apollo en-|at liberty. This unfortunate discovery so 
deavoured to carry her away, Idas followed provoked Mars that he changed into a cock 
the ravisher with a bow and arrows, resolved|his favourite Alectryon, whom he had sta- 
anrevenge. Apollo and Idas were separated by |tioned at the door to watch against the ap- 
Jupiter, who permitted Marpessa to go with proach of the sun, [vid. Alectryon] and Ve- 
that one of the two lovers whom she most|nus also showed her resentment by persecut- 
approved. of. She returned to her husband. |ing with the most inveterate fury the children 
4fomer. Il. 9, v. 549.— Ovid. Met. 8, v. 305.—|of Apollo, In the wars of Jupiter andthe Ti- 
“follod. 1, c. 7—Paus. 4, c. 2,1. 5, c. 18. tans, Mars was seized by Otus and Ephialtes, 
MARPESus, a mountain of Paros, abound-|and confined for fifteen months, till Mercury 
ing in white marble. The quarries are still/procured him his liberty. During the Trojan 
seen by modern travellers. |‘This mountain|war Mars interested himself on the side of the 
was situate to the west of the harbour of Mar- Trojans, but whilst he defended these favour- 
mora, and the quarries in it furnished moreljtes of Venus with uncommon agty he was 
particularly the marble obtained by the Greeks} wounded by Diomedes, an hastily retreated 
from Paros.] Virg. Ain. 6, v. 471—Plin. 4,|to heaven to conceal his confusion and his re- 


G. 12, 1:-36, c.'5. sentment, and to complain to Jupiter that Mi- 
[Marpessus, a town of Troas, north-east|nerva had directed the unerring weapon of 
of the promontory of Lectum.]} his antagonist. The worship of Mars was not 


Marks, a king of Egypt, who hada crow|very universal among the ancients ; his tem- 
which conveyed his letters wherever he pleas-|ples were not numerous in Greece, but in 
ed. He raised a celebrated monument to this|Rome he received the most unbounded ho-~ 
faithful bird near the city of Crocodiles. £/i-|nours, and the warlike Romans were proud at 
an, An. 6, c. 7. paying homage ¢o a deity whom they esteem- 

Marrucint, (a people of Italy on the Adri-|ed as the patron of their city, and the father 
atic coast, between the Vestini and Frentani.Jof the first of their monarchs. His most cele- 
‘Their country was watered by the Aternus.|brated temple at Rome was built by Augustus 
The chief town was Teate, now Chietc, situ-lafter the battle of Philippi. It was dedicated 
ate on a mountain.) Si/. It. 15, v. 564. to Mars ultor, or the avenger. His priests 

Marruvium or Marrusiuo, [the capitaljamong the Romans were called Salii ; they 
of the Marsi, situate on the east bank of thelwere first instituted by Numa, and their 
Lacus Fucinus. The inhabitants of this town, as|chief office was to guard the sacred Ancilia, 
well as the Marsiin general, were famous for|one of which, as was supposed, had fallen 

disregarding and healing the bites of serpents,{down from heaven. Mars was generally re- 
and for being excellent swimmers. Its ruins|presented in the naked figure of an old man, 
at St. Benadotto present to the investigation|armed with a helmet, a pike, and a shield, 
of the curious an arena and traces of the cir-|Sometimes he appeared in a military dress, 
cuit of a spacious amphitheatre.] Virg. 4in.|a long flowing beard, and sometimes without. 
7, V. 750.— Sil. It. 8, v. 497. He generally rode in a chariot drawn by fu- 
Mars, [called Agus by the Greeks, vid. thelrious horses which the poets call Flight and 
end of this arficle,] the god of war among thelTerror. His altars uae stained with the 
. 1 
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blood of the horse, on account of his warlike|particularly celebrated for the civil war im 
spirit, and of the wolf, on account of his fe-! which they wereengaged, and whichfrom them. 
rocity. Magpies and vultures were also of-/has received the name of the Marsian war. 
fered to him, on account of their greediness/The large contributions they made tosupport 
and voracity. The Scythians generally offer-|the interest of Rome, and the number of men 
ed him asses, and the people of Caria dogs.|which they continually supplied to the repub- 
The weed called dog-grass was sacred to him,|lic, rendered them bold and aspiring, and they 
because it grows, as it is commonly reported,/claimed, with the rest of the Italian states, a 
in places which are fit for fields of battle, or|share of the honour and privileges which were 
where the ground has been stained with the|enjoyed by the citizens of Rome, B. C. 21. 
effusion of human blood, The surnames of} The petition, though supported by the inter- 
Mars are not numerous. He was called Gra-lest, the eloquence, and the integrity of the 
divus, Mavors, Quirinus, Salisubsulus, among|tribune Drusus, was received with contempt 
the Romans. The Greeks called him Ares,|by the Roman senate; and the Marsi, with 
and he was the Enyalus of the Sabines, the|their allies, showed their dissatisfaction by 
Camulus of the Gauls, and the Mamers of taking up arms. Their resentment was in- 
Carthage. Mars was father of Cupid, An-|creased when Drusus, their friend at Rome, 
teros, and Harmonia, by the goddess Wenus./had been basely murdered by the means of 
Hehad Ascalaphus and Jalmenus by Asty-|the nobles; and they erected themselves into 
oche; Alcippe by Agraulos; Molus, Pylus,/a republic, and Corfinium was made the capi- 
Evenus, and Thestius, by Demonice, -theltal of their new empire. A regular war was 
daughter of Agenor. Besides these, he was the/now begun, and the Romans led into the field 
reputed father of Romulus, Remus, @nomaus,|an army of 100,000 men, and were opposed 
Bythis, Thrax, Diomedes of Thrace, &c.|by a superior force. Some battles were fought 
He presided over gladiators, and was thelin which the Roman generals were defeated, 
god of hunting, and whatever exercises orland the allies reaped no inconsiderable advan- 
amusements have something manly and war- tages from their victories. A battle, however, 
like. Among the Romans it.was usual for the!near Asculum, proved fatal to their cause, 
Consul, before he went on an expedition to/4000 of them were left dead on the spot, their 
visit the temple of Mars, where he offered his general Francus, a man of uncommon expe- 
prayers, and in a solemn manner shook thelrience and abilities was slain, and such as es- 
Spear which was in the hand of the statute of|caped from the field perished by hunger in 
the god, at the same time exclaiming, ‘‘ Mars|the Appenines, where they had sought a shel- 
vigila ! god of war, watch over the safety of|ter. After many defeats and the loss of Ascu- 
this city.” [Among the ancients there were se- lum, one of their principal cities, the allies, 
veral ofthis name, The first, to whom Dio-|grown dejected and tired of hostilities which 
dorus attributes the invention of arms, and the|had already continued for three years, sued 
art of marshaling troops in battle, was the Be-| for peace one by one, and tranquillity was at 
jus whom the Scriptures call Nimrod; who, af-|Jast re-established in the republic, and all the 
ter having practised his skill upon wild beasts,! states of Italy were made citizens of Rome. 
turned it against , and having subdued a| The armies of the allies consisted of the Marsi, 
greatnumber of them, called himself their king.|the Peligni, the Vestini, the Hermini, Pom- 
‘Lhesecond Mars wasan ancient king of Egypt.|peiani, Marcini, Picentese, Wenusini, Fren- 
The third was king of Thrace, called Odin, tani, Apuli, Lucani, and Samnites. The 
distinguished by his valour and conquests, and|Marsi were greatly addicted to magic. [The 


promoted to the honour of god of war. The 
fourth is the Mars of Greece, termed Agus. 
The fifth and last is the Mars of the Latins. 
In fine, this name was given to the most war- 
like princes, and every country valued itself 
on having one, as well asa Hercules. The 
Greeks threw into the history of their Mars, 
the adventures of all that have been named.] 
Ovid. Fast. 5, v.231. Trist. 2, v. 925.—Hy- 
gin. fab. 148.—Vire, G. 4, v. 346, Ain. 8, v. 
701.—Lucian. in Klectr.—Varro. de L. L. 4, 
c. 10.— Homer. Od. i, Il. 5.—Flacc, 6.— Apol- 
lod. 1, &c— Hesiod, Theog.—Pindar. od. 4. 
Pyth.— Quint. Smyrn. 14.—Paus, 1, c. 21 and 
28.—Juv. 9, v. 102. 
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Marsi, a nation of Germany, (vid. the] Mars¥as,acelebrated musician ofCelenz, 

end of this article,] who afterwards camelin Phrygia, 
to settle near the lake Fucinus in Italy,'Ceagrus. 

in a country chequered with forests abound-jhe flourish 


ing with wild boars, and other ferocious ani- 

mals. They at 

to the Romans, but, in process of time, they 

became their firmest supporters. . They are 
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first proved very inimical|nerally deemed the inventor of it. Accordit : 


parent race of the Marsi, if indeed we be 
correct in styling them so, were settled in the 
northern part of the territory of the Sicam- 
bri, on both sides of the Life; whence they 
jspread south tothe Tenctheri. Weakened 
by the Roman arms, they retired into the in- 
terior of Germany, and from this period dis- 
appeared from history. Mannert. Anc. Geogr, 
vol. 3, p. 168.]—Horat. ep. 5, v. 76, ep. 27, vi 
29.— Appian —Vai. Max. 8—Paterc. 2.— 
Plut.in Sert.« Mario. &c.—Cic. fro Balb— 
Strab.—TZacit, Ann, 1, c. 50 and 56. G, 2. 
{[MarsXcl, a people who seem to have oc- 
cupied what is now /Vorth-Holland. Tacit. 4, . 


son ot Olympus, or of me or 
[According to the Oxford Marbles, 
ed 1506 years B. C.] He was so 
skilful in playing on the flute, that he is 


to the opinion of some, he found it when 
inerva had thrown it aside on account of the 
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distortion of her face when she played upon)principally intended ix ¢errorem litigatorum ; 
it. Marsyas was enamoured of Cybele, anc}a circumstance to which Horace seems to al- 
he travelled with her as far as Nysa, where} lude, 1 Sat. 6, v.120. At Celenz, the skin 
he had the imprudence to challenge Apollo tojof Marsyas was shown to travellers for some 
a trial of his skill as a musician. ‘The god ac-jtime ; it was suspended in the public place in 
cepted the challenge, and it was mutually} the form of a bladder or a foot-ball. Hygin. 
agreed that he who was defeated should belfab. 165.— Ovid. Fust. 6, v. 707, Met. 6, tab. 
flayed alive by the conqueror. .The muses, or|7.—Diod. 3.—TZtal. 8, v. 503.—Plin. 5, c. 29, 
according to Diodorus, the inhabitants of Ny-|1. 7, c. 56—Paus. 10, c.30.—Apollod. 1,6, 4 
sa, were appointed umpires. Each exerted|-——The sources of the Marsyas were near 
his utmost skill, and the victory with much|those of the Mzander, and those two rivers 
difficulty, was adjudged to Apollo. The god,/had their confluence a little below the town 
upon this, tied his antagonist to a tree and flay-jof Celene. [vid. Celane.] Liv. 38, c. 13.— 
ed him alive. The death of Marsyas was uni-| Ovid. Met. 2, v. 265. A writer, who 
versally lamented; the Fauns, Satyrs, and|published a history of Macedonia, from the 
Dryads, wept at his fate, and from theirjfirst origin and foundation of that empire till 
abundant tears arose a river of Phrygia, well|the reign of Alexander, in which he lived. 
known by the name of Marsyas.. [It seems}|———An Egyptian who commanded the ar- 
that in the contest above alludedto, Apollo}mies of Cleopatra against her brother Ptole- 
played at first a simple air on his instrument,}my Physcon, whom she attempted to de- 
but Marsyas taking up his pipe, struck the au-|throne-——-A man put to death by Dionysius, 
dience so much with the novelty of its tone,|/the tyrant of Sicily. S 
and the art of his performance, that he seem-| Marrua, a celebrated prophetess of Sy- 
ed to be heard with more pleasure than his|ria, whose artifice and fraud proved of the 
rival. Having agreed upon a second trial of| greatest service to C. Marius in the numerous 
skill, it is said that the performance of Apol-|expeditions he undertock, Plut. in Marto. 
lo, by his accompanying the lyre with his!) Marria aqua, water at Rome, celebrated 
voice, was allowed greatly to excel that of/for its clearness and salubrity. It was con- 
Marsyas upon the flute alone. Marsyas with/veyed to Rome, at the distance of above 30 
indignation protested against the decision of|miles, from the lake Fucinus, by Ancus Mar- 
his judges, urging that he had not been fairly|tius, whence it received its name. 7 %6udl. 
vanquished according to the rules stipulated,|3, el. 7, v. 26.—Plin. 31, c. 3, 1. 36, c. 15. 
because the dispute was concerning the excel-| MARTIALES LUDI, games celebrated at 
lence of their respective instruments, not their} Rome in honour of Mars. : 
voices ; and that it was unjust to employ two], Marrtiatis, Marcus Valerius, a native of 
arts against one. Apollo denied that he had| Bilbilis in Spain, who came to Rome about the 
taken any unfair advantage, since Marsyas| 20th year of his age. [He was sent thither 
had used both his mouth and fingers in play-|to study the law, but his fondness for poetical 
ing on his instrument, so that if he was denied| composition, caused him to abandon his iegal 
the use of his voice, he would be still more/studies. His talents gained him the notice of 
disqualified for the contention. Ona third|the chief literary. men at Rome.] As he 
trial, Marsyas was again vanquished, and met|was the panegyrist of the emperors, he 
with the fate already mentioned, It seemsjgained the greatest honours, and was reward- 
that, according to Pausanias, Apollo accepted}/ed in the most liberal manner. Domitian 
the challenge of Marsyas, upon the sole con-|gave him the tribuneship ; but the poet, 
dition that the victor might do what he pleas-|unmindful of the favours he received, after 
ed with the vanquished ; and from Apuleius,|the death of his benefactor, exposed to ridi- 
it would appear that each party irritated the]cule the vices and cruelties of amonster, whom 
other previous to the contest, with severe sar-|in his life-time, he had extolled as the pattern 
casm, Ancient writers vary in their charac-|of virtue, goodness, and excellence. “Lrajan 
ter of Marsyas, some making him a skilful/treated the poet with coldness; and Martial, 
Tausician, and othersa mere clown. Platojafter he had passed thirty-five years in the 
states that Marsyas and Olympus ere the in-|capital of the world, in the greatest splendour 
ventors of wind-qmusic, and of the Phrygian|and affluence, retired to his native country, 
and Lydian measures. Some make Marsy-|where he had the mortification to be the object 
as the author of the double flute, but others] of malevolence, satire, and ridicule. He receiv- 
ascribe it to his father Hyagnis.} The unfor-| ed some favours trom his friends, and his po- 
tunate Marsyas is often represented on monu-|verty was alleviated by the liberality ot Pliny 
ments as tied, his hands behind his back, to ajthe younger, whom he had panegyrized in his 
tree, while Apollo stands before him with his] poems. Martial died about the 104th year of 
lyre in his hands. In independent cities among|the Christian era, in the 75th year of his age. 
the ancients the statue oi Marsyas was gene-| He is now well known bythe fourteen books 
rally erected in the forum, to represent the|of epigrams which he wrote, and whose me- 
intimacy which subsisted between Bacchusjrit is now best described by the candid confes- 
and Marsyas, as the emblems of liberty. It|sion of the author in this line, 
‘was also erected at the entrance of the Roman} Sunt bona, sunt guedam mediocria, sunt ma- 
forum, as a spot where usurers and mer- la plura, 
chants resorted to transact business, being|But the genius which he displays in some of 
ANS 
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iis epigrams deserves commendation, though|ginians in their wars against Rome. He 
many critics are liberal in their censure upon}proved.a most indefatigable and courageous 
his style, his thoughts, and particularly uponjally, but an act of generosity made him 
his puns, which are often low and despicable.|friendly to the interests of Rome. After the 
In many of his epigrams the poet has shown|defeat of Asdrubal, Scipio, the first Africanus 
himself a declared enemy to decency, and the|who had obtained the victory, found among 
book is to be read with caution which can cor-|the prisoners of war one of the nephews af 
rupt the purity of morals, and initiate the vo-|Masinissa. He sent him back to his uncle 
taries of virtue in the mysteries of vice. It|loaded with presents, and conducted him with 
has been observed of Martial, that his talent}a detachment for the safety and protection af 
was epigrams, Eyery thing he did was the/his person, Masinissa was struck with the 
subject of anepigram. He wrote inscriptions|/generous action of the Roman general, he 
upon monuments in the epigrammatic style,|forgot all former hostilities, and joined his 
and even a new-year’s gift was accompanied|troops to those of Scipio. This change of 
with a distich, and his poetical pen was em-|sentiments was not the. effect of a wavering or 
loyed in begging a favour as well as satiriz-|unsettled mind, but Masinissa showed himself 
ing a fault. ‘The best editions of Martial are|the most attached and the firmest ally the 
those of Rader, fol. Mogunt, 1627, of Schri-|Romans ever had. It was ta his exertions 
verius, 12mo. L. Bat. 1619, and of Smids, 8vo,|they owed many of their victories in Afriga, 
Amst, 1701. and particularly in that battle which proved 
MarrTINIAnus, an officer, made Cesar by}fatal to Asdrubal and Syphax. The Numi- 
Licinius, to oppose Constantine. He was put/dian conqueror, charmed with the beauty ef 
to death by order of Constantine. . Sophonisha, the captive wife of Syphax, car- 
Marutuus, [a tribune of whom Plutarch!ried her to his camp, and married her; but 
makes mention in his life of Julins Cesar.}when he perceived that this new connection 
Marullus and another of his colleagues named|displeased Scipio, he sent poison to his wife, 
Flavius, when the statues of Cesar were seenjand recommended her to destroy herself, 
adorned with royal diadems, went and tore]since he could not preserve her life ina man- 
them off. ‘They also found out the persons|ner which became her rank, her dignity, and 
who had saluted Cesar king, and committed]fortune, without offending his Roman allies. 
them to prison. The people followed with}In the battle of Zama, Masinissa greatly con- 
joyful acelamations, calling the tribunes Brn-|tributed to the defeat of the great Annibal,. 
tuses. Czsar, highly irritated, deposed them|and the Romans, who had been so often spec- 
from office. A poet in the 5th century,|tators af his courage and valour, rewarded his 
who wrote a panegyric on Attila, which the|fidelity with the kingdom of Syphax and 
barbarian requited by causing the poet and/some of the Carthaginian territories. At his 
his poem to be burnt together. } death Masinissa showed the confidence he 
Makus, (the Morava,) a river of Germa-jhad in the Romans, and the esteem he enter- 
ny, which separates modern Hungary and|tained for the rising talents of Scipio /Emili- 
Moravia. Tacit. Ann. 2, c. 63. anus, by entrusting him with the care of his 
Masasy 1, [a people of Numidia, in the/kingdom, and empowering him to divide it 
western part towards Mauretania. They|among his sons. Masinissa died in the 97th 
were under the dominion of Syphax. Thelyear of his age, after a reign of above 60 years, 
promontory of Fretum, now Sebda- Kuz, or|149 years before the Christian era. He ex- 
the seven capes, separated this nation from|perienced adversity as well as prosperity, and 
the Massyli, or subjects of Masinissa.] vid.Jin the first years of his reign he was exposed 
Massyli. to the greatest danger, and obliged often to 
{[Masca, ariver of Mesopotamia, falling|save his life by seeking a retreat among his 
into the Euphrates, and having at its mouth|savage neighbours, But his alliance with the 
the city Corsote, which it surrounds in a cir-|Romans was the beginning of his greatness, 
cular course. Mannert, after a reyiew offand he ever after lived in the greatest afllu- 
the several authorities which have a bearingjence. He is remarkable for the health he 
on the subject, charges D’Anville with an|long enjoyed. In the last years of his life he 
error in placing the Masca too far to the west] was seen at the head of his armies, behaving 
of Anatho, and ‘in locating this latter place at] with the mast indefatigable activity, and he 
too great a distance from the Chaboras, since|often remained for many successive days on 
Tsidorus makes the intervening space only 29/horseback, without a saddle under him, or a 
miles, whereas, on D’Anville’s chart, it is 85}coyering upon his head, and without showing 
geographical miles. D’Anville alsois alleged|the least marks of fatigue. ‘This strength of 
to err in giving the Euphrates too large a}mind and body he chiefly owed to the tem- 
bend to the south-west of Anatho. ‘Vhe/perance which he observed. He was seen 
river Masca is also termed by Ptolemy thejeating brown bread at the door of his tent, 
» Saocoras. Mannert thinks that the Mascajlike a private soldier, the day after he had 
was nothing more than a canal from the Eu-jobtained an immortal victory over the armies 
phrates. ~ JMannert. Anc. Geogr. vol. 5, p.jof Carthage. He left fifty-four sons, three of _ 
Bada whom were legitimate, Micipsa, Gulussa, andy 
Masintssa, son of Gala, was king of a|Mastanabal. ‘The kingdom was fairly divid- 
gmall part of Africa, ona assisted tlre Cartha-}ed among them by Scipio, and the illegitimate 
434 , ue 
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children received, as their portions, very va-|the subjects of Syphax.] When the inhabit- 
“Juable presents. The death of Gulussa andjants went on horseback, they never used 
_ Mastanabal soon after left Micipsa sole mas-|saddles or bridles, but only sticks. Their 
ter of the large possessions of Masinissa. S¢rab.|character was warlike, their manners sim- 
17.—Polyb.— Appian. Lybic—Cic.de Senect.|ple, and their love of liberty unconquerable. 
—Val. Max. 8.—Sallust. in Jug.—Liv, 25,| Liv. 24, c. 48, 1. 28, c. 17,1. 29, c. 32.— Sw. 3, 
&c.— Ovid. Fast. 6, v. 769—Justin. 33, c. 1,|v. 282, 1. 16, v. 171.—Lucan. 4, v.682.—Virg. 


1, 38, c..6. 

Massacitra, [a nation of Scythia, placed 
by the ancient writers to the east of the river 
Taxartes. Their country is supposed to an- 
swer to the modern Turkestan. .The Mace- 
donians sought for the Massagete in the 
northern regions of Asia, judging from the 
history of Cyrus’s expedition against. these 
barbarians, by which some definiteness was 
in to the position which they occupied. 
‘They missed, indeed, the true Massagetz, 
but the term became a general one for the 
northern nations of Asia, like that of Scy- 
thia. Later writers confess their ignorance 
on this point.| The Massagete had no tem- 
ples, but worshipped the sun, to whom they 
offered horses, on account of their swiftness. 
When their parents had come to a certain 
age, they generally put them to death, and 
ate their flesh mixed with that of cattle. #Zo- 
rat. 1, od, 35, v. 40.—Dionys. Per. 738.— He- 
rodot. 1, c. 204.—Strab. 1—Mela, 1, c.2.— 
Lucan. 3, v. 50.— Justin. 1, c. 8. 

Massicus, a mountain of Campania, near 
[Sinuessa,] famous for its wine, which even 
now preserves its ancient character. Pin. 
14, c. 6.—Horat. 1, od. 1, v. 19.—Virg. G. 2, 
vy. 143. 

MAsSILIA, 2 maritime town of Gallia Nar- 
bonensis, now called Marseilles, founded B.C. 
539, by the people of Phocza in Asia, who 
quitted their country to avoid the tyranny of 
the Persians. [Scymnus of Chios, Livy, and 
Eusebius make it to have been founded in 
the reign of Larguinius Priscus at Rome, in 
the beginning of the 45th Olympiad. ‘The 
writer on whose authority they all rely, is) 
supposed to be the historian Timzus.] It was 
celebrated for its laws, its fidelity to the Ro- 
mans, and for its being long the seat of litera- 
ture. [Ciccrocalls itthe Athens of the Gauls. 
Livy says it was as much polished as if it had 
been in the midst of Greece. It was as much 


| 
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MAsTRAMELA, a lake near Marseilles; 
now mer de Martegues. Plin. 3, c. 4. 

Masvus Domitius, a Latin poet. vid. Do- 
mitius. 

Matinum, [a city of Messapia or Iapygia, 
near which is a mountain called Matinus. 
This region was famed for its bees and honey.] 
Lucan. 9, v. 184—Horat. 4, od. 2, v. 27, ep. 
16,;v: 28; 

Marttsco, atown of the Aédui, in Gaul, 
now called Macon. 

MatTRALIA, a festival at Rome; in honour 
of Matuta or Ino. Only matrons and free- 
born women were admitted. They made of- 
ferings of flowers, and carried their relations’ 
children in their arms, recommending them 
to the care and patronage of the goddess whom 
they worshipped. Varro. de L. L. 5, ©. 22, 
— Ovid. Fast.6, v. 47.—Plut. in Cam. 

Marrona, [a river of Gaul, now the 
Marne, which formed part of the ancient 
boundary between Gallia Belgica and Gallia 
Celtica. It takes its rise at Langres, runs . 
north-west to Chalozs, then westward, passes 
by Meaua, becomes navigable at Vitry, and 
at Charenton, a little above Paris, falls inte 
the Sequana or Seine, after a course of about 
92 leagues.] .duson. Mos. 462——One of 
the surnames of Juno, because she presided 
over marriage and over child-birth. 

Matrona.ta, festivals at Rome in honour 
of Mars, celebrated by married women, in 
commemoration of the rape of the Sabines, 
and of the peace which their intreaties had 
obtained between their fathers and husbands. 
[The women waited on their'servants, as the 
inales did at the Saturnalia.] Flowers were 
then offered in the temples of Juno, Ovid. 
Fast. $, Vv. 229.—Plut:in Rom. 

Marrixct, [a nation of Germany, south 
of the Catti, and lying along the Rhine. . They 
werein firm alliance with the Romans.] The 


distinguished for its sciences and arts, as for| Mattiace agueé was a small town, now Wig- 


its commerce, and also for the variety and|daden, opposite Mentz. 


eminence of its cclonies.] It acquired great 
consequence by its commercial pursuits dur- 
ing its infancy, and even waged war against. 
Carthage. By becoming the ally of Kome, 
its power Was established ; but in warmly es- 
pousing the cause of Pompey and Cesar, its 
views were frustrated, and it was so much 
reduced by the insolence and resentment of 
the conqueror, that it never after recovered 
its independence and warlike spirit. Zero- 
dot. 1, €. 164,—Plin. 3, c. 4.—Justin. 37, &c. 
Strab. 1.—Liv. 5, o. 3—Horat. ep. 16—#or. 
4, c. 2.—Cic. Flac. 26, Off. 2, 8.—Tucit. Ann. 
4,0. 44. Agr. 4, 
Tass¥.t, [a nation of Numidia, in the east- 


same as the Leucothoe of the Greeks. 


Tacit..de Germ. 39, 
Ann. 1, c. 56. 

MATUTA, a deity among the Romans, the 
She 
was originally Ino, who was changed into a 
sea deity, (vid. Ino and Leucothoe,) and she 
was worshipped by sailors, as such, at Co- 
rinth in atemple sacred to Neptune, Only 
married women and free-born matrons were 
permitted to enter her temples at Rome, 
where they generally brought the children 
of their relations in their arms. Liv. 5, &c. 


Mavors, a name of Mars. vid. Mars. 
MavormTia, an epithet applied to every 


—Cic. de Nat. DP3, v. 19. 


country whose inhabitants were warlike, but 


*' part, towards Africa Propria. They werejespecially to Rome, founded by the reputed 
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gon of Mavors. Virg. En. 1, v. 280, aid to 
Thrace. Jd.°3, v.15. ? 

Mauri, the inhabitants of Mauritania. 
{Bochart derives the name from JMahur, or, 
4s an. elision of gutturals is very common in 
the Oriental languages, from aur, i. e. one 
from the west, or an occidentalist, Mauritania 
being west of Carthage and Phenicia.] Every 
thing among them grew in greater abundance 
and greater perfection than in other countries. 
Strab. 17.—Martial. 5, ep. 29, 1.12, ep. 67. 
—Sil, Ital, 4, v. 569, 1. 10, v. 402.—Mela, 1, 
c. 5, 1. 3, c. 10.—Justin. 19, c. 2—Sallust. 
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adorned by a chariot drawn by four horsés. 
The expenses of this edifice were immense, 
and this gave an occasion to the philosopher 
Anaxagoras to exclaitn, when he saw it, iow 
much money changed into stones ! vid. Arte- 
misias Herodot. 7, v.99.—Straé. 14.—Diod. 
16 —Pats. 8, c: 16.—Flor. 4, c. 11.— Geil. 10, 
c. 18.—Propfert, 3, el. 2, v. 21.—Suet. Aug. 
100. 

Maxentius, Marcus Aurelius Valerius, 2 
son of the emperor Maximianus Hercules. 
Some suppose him to have been a suppositi- 
tious child. The voluntary abdication of Dio- 
cletian, and of his father, raised him in the 


Juge—Virg. Ain. 4, v. 206. 
J Mitutrinia, {acountry of Africa, on the|state, dnd he declared himself independent 
_ Mediterratiean, now the empire of £ez andlemperor, or Augustus, A. D. 06. He after- 
Morocco. It was bounded on the north by|wards incited his father to re-assume his impe- 
the straits of Gibraltar and the Mediterra-|rial authority, andin a perfidious manner de- 
mean, on the east by Numiiia, on the south|stroyed Severus, who had délivered himself 
by Gatulia, and on the west by the Atlantic.Jinto his hands, and relied upon his houour for 
It was, properly speaking, in the time of Boc-|the safety ofhis life. His victories and suc- 
ehus the betrayer of Jugurtha, boundéd by|desses wereimpeded by Galerius Maximianus, 
the fiver Mulucha, or Molochath, now Malva,|who opposed him with a powerfal force. ‘The 
and Cofresponded nearly to the present king-}defeat and voluntarily death of Galerius soon 
dom of /ez; but in the time of the €mperor|restored peace to Italy, and Maxentius passed 
Claudius, the westeftn part of Numidia was|into Africa, where he rendered himself odious 
added to this province under the name of|by his cruelty and oppression. He soon after 
Mauritania Czsariensis, the ancient kingdom|returned to Rome, and was informed that 
of Matiritania being called Tingitana, from its|Constantine was come to dethrone him. He 
principal city Tingis, or O/d Tangicr, on the|gave his adversary battle near Rome, and af- 
west of the straits. wid. Mauri and Mauru-|ter he had lost the victory, he fled back to the 

sil.) * city. The bridge over which he crossed the | 

Maurus [{Terentianus, a gfammatian, ge-! Tiber was in a decayed situation, and he fell ” 
nerally supposed to have been ai African by|into the river and was drowned, on the 24th 
birth. The time when he flourished has been|of September, A. D. 312. The cowardice and 


made a matter of dispute. Vossius makes 
him 4 ¢ontemporary of Martial, and to have 
been governor of Syene, in Egypt. ‘Terenti- 
anus declares himself a contemporary of Sep- 
timius Serenus, which latter poet Werns- 
dorff refers to the age of Vespasian, Teren- 
tianus, when advanced in hfe, wrote a poem 
en syllables, feet and. metre, which is still ex- 
tant. lt may be found among the Latin gram- 
marians published by Putchins, Hanov. 1605, 
4to. and in the Corpus Poetarum of Mait 


luxuries of Maxentius are as conspicuous as 
his ¢ruelties. He oppressed his subjects with 
heavy taxes to gratily the cravingsof his plea- 
sures, or the avarice of his favourites. He was 
debauched in his manners, and neither virtue 
nor innocence were safe whenever he was in- 
clined to voluptuous pursuits, He was natu- 
rally deforined, and of an unwieldy body. To 
visit 2 pleasure ground, or to exercise himself 
under a marble portico, or to walk on a shady 
terrace, was to him a Herculean labour, which 


taire.] 

Maurosit, the people of Maurusia,a coun- 
try near the columns of Hercules. It is also 
éalled Mauritania. vid. Mauritania. Virg. 
ZEn. 4, Vv. 206. 

Mausouvs, a king of Caria. His wife Ar- 
temisia was so disconsolate at his death, 
which happened B. C. 353, that she drank up 
his ashes, and resdlved to erect one of the 
grandest and most noble monuments of an- 
tiquity, to celebrate the memory of a husband 
whom she tenderly loved. ‘This fasmous mo- 
nument, whith passed for one of the seven won- 
ders of the world, was called Mausoléum, and 
from it all other magnificent sepulchres and 
tombs have received the same name. It 
was built by four different architects. Sco- 


required the greatest exertions of strength 
and resolution, 

Maximianus, Herculius Marcus Atirelius 
Valerius, a native of Sirmium, in Pannonia, 
who served as acommon soldier in the Roman 
armies. When Diocletian had been raised to 
the imperial throne, he remembered the va- 
lour and courage of his fellow-soldier Maxi- 
mianus, and rewarded his fidelity by making 
him his colleague in the empire, and by ced- 
ing to him the command of the provinces of 
Italy, Africa, and Spain, and the rest of the 
western territories of Rome, [Lhe personal 
superiority of Dioclesian was, however, re- 
cognized inthe assumed name of Jovius whilé 
Maxinian took that of Hercules.] _Maximi- 
anus showed the justness of the cheice of Dio- 
cletian by his victories over the barbarians. 


pas erected the side which faced the east. 
“imotheus had the south, Leochares had 
the west, and Bruxis the north.  Pithis 
was also employed in raising a pyramid over 
this stately monument, and the top was 
416 


In Britain sticcess did not attend his arms ; 
but in Africa he defeated and put to death, 
Aurelius Julianus, who had prea him-_ 
selfemperor. Soonafter Diocletian abdicated — 
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the imperial purple, and obliged Maximianus| Diocletian, obliged him to walk behind his 
to fallow his example, on the Ist of April,)chariot arrayed in his imperial robes. ‘This 
A.D. 304. Maximianus reluctantly complied| humiliation stung Galerius to the quick; he 
with the command ofa man to whom he owed|assembled another army, and gave battle to _ 


his greatness; but, before the first year of his 
resignation had elapsed, he was roused from 
his indolence and retreat by the ainbition of 
his son Maxentius, He re-assumed the im- 
perial dignity, and showed his ingratitude to 
his son by wishing him to resign the sove- 
reignty, and to’sink into a private person 
This proposal was not only rejected with the 
contempt it deserved, but the troops mutinied 
against Maximianus, and he fled for safety to 
Gaul, to the court of Constantine, to whom he 
gave his daughter Fausta in marriage. Here 
he again acted a conspicnogs character, and 
re-assumed the imperial power, which his 
misfortunes had obliged him to relinquish 
This offended Constantine. But, when open 
violence seemed to frustrate the ambitious 


the Persians. He gained a complete victory, 
and took the wives and children of his enemy. 
This success elated Galerius to such a degree, 
that he claimed the most dignified appella- 
tions, and ordered himselfto be called the son 
of Mars. Diocletian himself dreaded his pow- 
er, and even, itis said, abdicated the imperial 
dignity by means of his threats. This resig- 
nation, however, is attributed by some toa 
voluntary act of the mind, and to a desire of 
enjoying solitude and retirement. A.s‘snon as 
Diocletian had abdicated, Galerius was pro- 
claimed Augustus, A. D. 304, but bis cruelty 
soon rendered him odious, and the Roman 
people, offended at his oppression, raised 
Maxentius tothe imperial dignity the follow- 
ing year, and Galerius was obliged toyield ta 


views of Maximianus, he had recourse to ar-|the torrent of his unpopularity, and to fly bee 


tifice. 


He prevailed upon his daughter Faus- | fore his more fortunate adversary. He died 


ta, to leave the doors of her chamber open in! n the greatest agonies, A. D. 311. The be- 
the dead of the night ; and, when she promis: |dily pains and sufferings which preceded his 
ed faithfully to execute his commands, he se-/death, were, according to the Christian 
cretly introduced himselfto her bed, where] writers, the effects ofthe vengeance of an of- 
he stabbed to the heart the man who slept by|fended providence for the cruelty which he 


the side of his daughter. This was not Con- 
stantine ; Fausta, faithful toher husband, had 
apprized him of her father’s machinations, 
and an eunuch had been placed in his bed. 
Constantine watched the motions of his fa 
ther-in-law, and, when he heard the tatal 
blow given to the eunuch, he rushed in with 
a band of soldiers, and secured the assassin. 
Constantine resolved todestroy a man who 


had exercised against the followers of Christ, 
In his character Galerips was wanton and ty- 
rannical, and he often feasted his eyes with 
the sight of dying wretches, whom his barba- 
rity had delivered to bears and wild beasts, 
His aversion to learned men arose from his 
ignorance of letters ; andif he was deprived 
of the benefits of education, he proved the, 
more cruel and the more inexorable. Lactant, 


was so inimical to his nearest relations, andide Af P. 33.—Husebius, 8, c. 16. 


nothing was left to Viaximianus but to choose 


his own death. He strangled himselfat Mar jof a peasant in Thrace. 


seilles, A. D. 310, inthe 60th yeer of his age. 
His body was found fresh and entire ina leaden 
coffin about the middle of the eleventh cen- 
tury. [This is the generally accredited ac- 
count of the end of Maximian, but Gibbon 
vepresents the matter differently : he says 
that Maximian was delivered into the hands 
ot his son-in-law by the treachery of his ar- 
my, in consequence of which a secret andirre 

vocable sentence of death was pronounced 
against the usurper ; and he obtained the fa- 
vour merely of choosing his own death. It 
was reported that he strangled himself with 
his own hands.]—Galerius Valerius, a na- 
tive of Dacia, who in the first years of his 


life, was employ edin keeping his father’s flocks, | 


He entered the army, where his valour and 
bodily strength recommended him to the no- 


Maximinus, Caius Julius Verus, the son 
{His father was a 
barbarian of the Gothic nation, his mother 
an Alan.] He was originally a shepherd, and, 
by heading his countrymen against the fre 
quent attacks of the neighbouring barbarians 
and robbers, he inured himself to the labours 
and to the fatigues of a camp. He entered 
the Roman armies, where be gradually rose 
to the first offices ; and on the death of Alex 

ander Severus he caused himself to be pro- 
claimed emperor, A. D, 235. The populari- 
ty which he had gained when general of the 
armies, was at an end when he ascended the 
throne. He was delighted with acts of the 
greatest barbarity, and no less than 400 per- 
sons lost their lives on the false suspicion of 
having conspired against the emperor’s life. 
‘They died in the greatest torments ; and, that 
the tyrant might the better entertain himself 


tice of his superiors, and particularly to Dio-| with their sufferings, some were exposed to 
cletian, who invested him with the imperial] wild beasts, others expired by blows, some 
purple in the east, and gave him his daugh-|were uailed on crosses, while others were 
ter Valeria in marriage. Galerius deserved|shut up in the bellies of animals just killed. 
the confidence of his benefactor. Hetonquer-|The noblest of the Roman citizens were the 
ed the Goths, and Dalmatians, and checked|objects of his cruelty 5 and, as if they were 
the insolence of the Persians. In a battle,/more conscious than others of his mean ori- 
however, with the king of Persia, Galerius|gin, he resolved to spare no means to remove 
was defeated ; and, te complete his ignominy, |from his presence a oumber of men whom 
and render him more sensible fiiie tierace, he looked upon with an eye of envy, and who; 
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as he imagined, hated him for his oppression,{death was attributed by some to despair, it is 
and despised him for the poverty and obscu-|more universally believed that he expired in 
rity of hisearly years. Such is thecharacter|the greatest agonies, of a dreadful distemper, 
of the suspicious and tyrannical Maximinus.|which consumed him day and night with inex- 
Inhis military capacity he acted with the same|pressible pains, and reduced him toa mere 
ferocity ; and, inan expedition in Germany,|skeleton. This miserable end, according to 
he not only cut down the corn, but he totally |the ecclesiastical writers, was the visible pun- 
ruined and set fire to the whole country, tolishment of heaven for the barbarities which 
the extent of 450 miles. Such a monster off/Maximinus had exercisedagainst the followers 
tyranny at last provoked the people of Rome.|of Christianity, and for the many blasphemies 
The Gordians were proclaimed emperors,|which he had uttered. Lactant—useb. 
but their innocent and pacific virtues were|. Maximus, Magnus, a native of Spain, who 
unable to resist the fury of Maximinus. Af-!proclaimed himself emperor, A.D 383. The 
ter their fall, the Roman senate invest-|unpopularity of Gratian favoured his usurpa- 
ed twenty men of their number with the/tion, and he was acknowledged by his troops. 
imperial dignity, and intrusted into their/Gratian marched against him, but he was de- 
hands the care of the republic. These mea-|feated, and soon after assassinated. Maximus 
sures so highly irritated Maximinus, that, at}refused the honours of a burial to the remains 
the first intelligence, he howled like a wildjof Gratian ; and, when he had made himself 
beast, and almost destroyed himselfby knock-}master of Britain, Gaul, and Spain, he sent 
ing his head against the walls of his palace.jambassadors to the east, and demanded of 
When his fury was abated, he marched to|the emperor Theodosius to acknowledge him 
Rome, resolved on slaughter. His bloedy|as his associate on the throne. ‘Theodosius 
machinations were stopped, and his soldiers,|endeavoured to amuse and delay him, but 
ashamed of accompanying a tyrant whose|Maximus resolved to support his claim by 
cruelties had procured him the name ofjarms, and crossed the Alps. Italy was. laid 
Busiris, Cyclops, and Phalaris, assassinated|desolate, and Rome opened her gates to the 
him in his tent before the walls of Aquileia,/conqueror. Theodosius now determined to 
A. D. 236, inthe 65th year of his age. The|revenge the audaciousness of Maximus, and 
news of his death was received with the great-|had recourse to artifice. He began to make a 
est rejoicings at Rome, public thankgivings|/naval armament, and Maximus, not to appear 
were offered, and whole hecatombs flamed on|inferior to his adversary, had already embark- 
the altars. Maximinus has been represented] ed his troops, when Theodosius, by secret and’ * 
by historians as of a gigantic stature, he was/hastened marches, fell upon him and besieged 
eight feet high, and the bracelets of his wife/him at Aquileia. Maximus was betrayed by 
served as rings to adorn the fingers of hisjhis soidiers, and the conqueror, moved with 
hand, His voracity was as remarkable as his|compassion at the sight of his fallen and-de- 
corpulence, he generally ate forty pounds of|jected enemy, granted him life, but the mul- 
' flesh every day, and drank 18 bottles of wine.|titude refused him mercy, and instantly struck: 
His strength was proportionable to his gigantic{off his head, A. D. 388. His son Victor, who 
shape ; he could alone draw a loaded waggon,|shared the imperial dignity with him, was 
and, with a blow of his fist, he often broke the/soon after sacriliced to the fury of the soldiers 
teeth in a horse’s mouth; he broke the hard- Petronius, a Roman, descended of an il- 
est stones between his fingers, and cleft trees|lustrious family, He caused Valentinian IE: 
with his hand. Herodianws.—Jornand, de reb |to be assassinated, and ascended the throne, 
Get.—Capitol. Maximinus made his son, ofjand, to strengthen his usurpation, he married 
the same name, emperor, as soon as he was/the empress, to whom he had the weakness 
invested with the purple, and his choice wasjand imprudence to betray that he had sacri- 
unanimously approved by the senate, by thejficed her husband to his Jove for her person. 
people, and by the army.——Galerius Vale-|This declaration irritated the empress; she 
rius, a shepherd of ‘Thrace, who was raised tojhad_ recourse to the barbarians to avenge the 
the imperial dignity by Diocletian, A. Di 305./death of Valentinian, and Maximus was stoned 
. He was nephew to Galerius Maximianus, by|to death by his soldiers, and his body thrown 
his mother’s side, and to him he was indebted|into the “Tiber, A.D. 455. He reigned only 
for his rise and consequence in the Roman}77 days. Pupianus. vid. Pupianus——A 
armies. As Maximinus was ambitious and|celebrated cynic philosopher and magician of 
fond of power, he looked with an eye of jea-|Ephesus. He instructed the emperor Julian 
lousy upon those who shared the dignity ofjin magic, and, according to the opinion of 
emperor with himself. Hedeclared war against|some historians, it was in the conversation and 
Licinius, his colleague on the throne, but a de-|company of Maximus that the apostacy of Ju- 
feat, which soon after followed, on the 30th ofjlian originated. The emperor not only visited 
April, A. D. 313, between Heraclea and Adri-jthe philosopher, but he even submitted his 
anopolis, left him without resources and with-| writings to his inspection and censure. Maxi- 
out friends. His victorious enemy pursued|mus refused to live in the court of Julian, and 
him,and he fled beyond mount Taurus, for-|the emperor, not dissatisfied with the refusal, 
saken and almost unknown. He attempted|appointed him high pontiff in the province of 
to pa end to his miserable existence, but|Lydia, an office which he discharged with the 
his efforts were ecpel, and though his/greatest moderation and justice. When Julian 
18 ‘ 
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went into the east, the philosopher promised per to him with these words, Descend from — 
him success, and even said that his conquests|the tribunal, thou butcher / while he sat in the — 
would be more numerous and extensive than|judgment seat, and betrayed revenge and im- — 


those of the son of Philip. He persuaded his}patience in his countenance. He was struck 
imperial pupil that, according to the doctrine|with the admonition, and left the tribunal 


of metempsychosis, his body was animated by] without passing sentence of death on the cri- 


the soul which once animated the hero whose]minals. To the interference of Mecznas, 
greatness and victories he was going to eclipse.| Virgil owed the restitution of his lands, and 
After the death of Julian, Maximus was almost] Horace was proud to boast that his learned 
sacrificed to the fury of the soldiers, but the|friend had obtained his forgiveness from the 
interposition of his friends saved his life, and|emperor, for joining the cause of Brutus at the 
he retired to Constantinople. _He was soon|battle of Philippi. Mecenas was himself fond 
after accused of magical practices before the|0f literature, and according to the most re- 
emperor Valens, and beheaded at Ephesus,|Cceived opinion, he wrote an history of animals, 
A. b. 366. He wrote some philosophical andja journal of the life of Augustus, a treatise on 
rhetorical treatises, some of which werededi-|the different natures and kinds of precious 
cated to Julian. They are all now lost. .4m-|Stones, besides the two tragedies of Octavia 
mian——Tyrius, a Platonic philosopher injand Prometheus, and other things, all now 
the reign of M. Aurelius, This emperor, whojlost. He died eight years before Christ ; and, 
was naturally fond of study, became one of]on his death-bed he particularly recommend- 
the pupils of Maximus, and paid great defer-|ed his poetical friend Horace to the care and 
ence to his instructions, There are extant of|confidence of Augustus. Seneca, who has li- 
Maximus forty-one dissertations on moral and|berally commended the genius and abilities of 


elena: subjects, writtenin Greek. The 
t editions of which are that of Davis, 8vo. 
Cantab. 1703; and that of Reiske, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Lisp. 1774. 
the seventh century, whose works were edited 
by Combesis, 2 vols. fol. Paris, 1675. Pau- 
lus Fabius, a consul with M. Antony’s son. 
-Horace speaks of him, 4 od. 1, v. 10, as of a 
ay, handsome youth, fond of pleasure, yet in- 
ustrious and indefatigable.——An epithet ap- 
plied to Jupiter, as being the greatest and 
most powertul of all the gods. 


One of the Greek. fathers of 


A native of| his patronizing undertakings. 


Meczenas, has not withheld his censure from 
his dissipation, indolence, and effeminate luxu- 
ry. From the patronage and encouragement 
which the princes of hercic and lyric poetry, 
among the Latins, received from the favourite 


of Augustus, all patrons of literature have_ 


ever since been called Mecenates. _ Virgil de- 


dicated to him his Georgics, and Horace his . 
odes. Suet. in Aug. 66, &c.—Plut.in Aug, 


— Herodian, 7 —Sencc. ep. 19 and 92. 
MEcHaNius, a surname of Jupiter, from 
He had a sta- 


Sirmium, in Pannonia. He was originally ajtue near the temple of Ceres at Argos, and 


gardener, but by enlisting in the Romanarmy, 
he became one of the military tribunes, and 


his matriage with a woman of rank and ope 
e 


lence, soon rendered him independent. 
was father to the emperor Probus. 

Mazica, (vid. Czsarea ad Argeum.] 

MazaxeEs, (sing. Mazax,) a people of 
Africa, famous for shovting arrows. Ducan. 
4, v. 681. 

Mazeras, a river of Hyrcania, falling into 
the Caspian sea. Plut. 

Mecanas or Macenas, C. Cilnius, a ce- 
lebrated Roman knight, descended from the 
Kings of Etruria. He has rendered himself 
immortal by his liberal patronage of learned 
men and of letters; and to his prudence and 
advice Augustus acknowledged himself in- 
debted for the security he enjoyed. His fond- 
ness for pleasure removed him from the reach 

of ambition, and he preferred todie, as he 
was born, a Roman knight, to all the honours 
and dignities which either the friendship ot 
Augustus or his own popularity could heap 
upon him. It was from the result of his ad- 
vice, against theopinion of Agrippa, that Au- 
stus resolved to keep the supreme power 
in his hands, and not by a voluntary resigna- 
tion to plunge Rome into civil commotions. 
The emperor received the private admoni- 
tions of Mecznas in the same friendly manner 
as they were given, and he was not displeased 
with the 


liberty of his friend, who threw a pa- 


there the people swore, before they went to 
the Trojan war, either to conquer or perish. 
Pans’ 2622. 

Mépf£a, a-celebrated magician, daughter 
of fetes, king of Colchis. Her mother’s 
name, according to the more received opin- 
ion of Hesiod and Hyginus, was Idyia, or,ac- 
cording to others, Iiphyre, Hecate, Astero- 
dia, Antiope, and Nera. She was the niece 
of Circe." When Jason came to Colchis in 
quest of the golden fleece, Medea became 
enamoured of him, and it was to her well di- 
rected labours that the Argonauts owed their 

reservation. [vid. Jason and Argonautz.] 
Medea had an interview with her lover in the 
temple of Hecate, were they bound them- 


selves by the most solemn oaths, and mutu- — 


ally promised eternal fidelity, No sooner had 
Jason overcome all the difficulties which /He- 
tes had placed in his way, than Medea em- 
barked with the conquerors for Greece. To 
stop the pursuit of her father, she tore to 
pieces her brother Absyrtus, and left his 
mangled limbs in the way, through which 
ddetes was to pass. This act of barbarity 
some have attributed to Jason, and not to her. 
When Jason reached Iolchos, his native coun- 
try, the return and victories of the Argonauts 
were celebrated with universal rejoicings ; 
but Aéson, the father of Jason, was unable to 
assist at the solemnity, on account of the in- 


firmities of his age, Medea, at her husband’s ~ 
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yequest, removed the weakness of »/Eson,|Atlian, but the Corinthians themselves assas- . 
am by drawing away the blood trom his|sinated them in the temple of Juno Acrza. ‘lo 
veins, and filling them again with the juice of|avoid the resentment of the gods, and to de-— 
certain herbs, she restored to him the. vigour|liver themselves from the pestilence which — 
and sprightliness ofyouth. ‘This sudden change}visited ther country after so horrid a massa- 
in Eson astonished the inhabitants of Iolchos,|cre, they engaged the poet Euripides, for five 
and the daughters of Pelias were also desirous/talents, to write a tragedy, which cleared 
to see their father restored, by the same pow-|them of the murder, and represented Medea 
er, to the vigour of youth. Medea, willing tojasthe cruel assassin of herown children. And 
revenge the injuries which her husband’s fa |besides, that this opinion might be the better 
mily had suffered from Pelias, increased their|credited, festivals were appointed, in which 
curiosity, and by cutting to pieces an old ram|the mother was represented with all the bar- 
and making it again, in their presence, a/barity of afury murdering her own sons. [vid. 
young lamb, she totally determined them to/Heraa.] Afollod. 1, ¢. 9—Hvygin. tab. 21, 22, 
try thesame experiment upon their father’s|23, &c.—Plut. in Thes.—Dionys. Perieg.— 
body. They accordingly killed him of their| #lian. V.’ H. 5, c. 21.—Paus. 2, c. 3, 1. 8, c. 
own accord, and boiled his flesh in a caldron,|11—Huri/id. in Med —Diod. 4.—Ovid Met. 
but Medea refused to perform the same|7. fab. 1, in Med.—Strab, 7—Cic. de Nat. D. 
friendly offices to Pelias which she had done to}3, ¢. 19—Afiollod. Arg. 3, &c.— Orpheus — 
f£son, 2nd he was consumed by the heat}! Flacc. Lucan. 4,v. 556. : 

of the fire, and even deprived of a burial.) Mepra, [an extensive country of Asia, 
This action greatly irritated the people of/bounded by Assyria on the west, and sepa- 
folchos; and Medea, with her husband, fled to/rated from Armenia by the river Araxes, 
Corinth to avoid the resentment of an offended|bounded on the north by the southern shore 
populace. Here they lived for ten years with|of the Caspian, on the east by Hyrcania and 
much conjugal tenderness; but the love of|Aria, and on the south by Persis and Susia- 
Jason for Glauce, the king’s daughter, soon|na. It is now called Jrak Ajami, or Persian 
interrupted their mutual harmony, and Me-|{rak, to distinguish it from lrak Arabi, or Ba- 
dea was divorced. Medea revenged the infi-|bylonian !rak.. That part of Media which 
delity of Jason by causing thedeath of Glauce,|borders on Armenia, was called Atropatene 
and the destruction of her family. [vid.|from Atropates, a satrap of this province, 
Glauce.]. This action was followed by ano-|who erected it after the death of Alexander 
ther still more atrocious. Medea killed twojinto an indepencent kingdom. ‘The northern 
of her children in their father’s presence, end, pants of Media lying between the Caspian 
when Jason attempted to punish the barbarity|mountains and the sea, are very cold and bar- 


of the mother, she fled through the air upon a 
chariot drawn by winged dragons. From Co- 
rinth Medea came to Athens, where, after she 
- had undergone the necessary purification of 
her murder, she married king /Egeus, or, ac- 
cording to others, lived in anaculterous man- 
ner with him, From her connection with 


ren. The present inhabitants make’ their 
bread of dried almonds, and their drink of 
the juice of certain herbs. ‘The snow les on 
the mountains for nine months in the year. 
But the southern parts produce all sorts 
of grain, and necessaries of life, and are so 
pleasant that the country adjoining to Zau- 


f&geus, Médea had a son, who was called 


ris, probably the ancient Ecbatana, has been 


Medus. Soon after, when Theseus wished tu/called the garden of Persia. The Medes 
make himself known to his father, [vid. AS-Jare said to have sprung from Madai, the 
geus,] Medea, jealous of his fame, and fearful|third son of Japhet.) The province of Me- 
of his power, attempted to poison him at ajdia was first raised into a kingdom by its re- 
feast which had been prepared for his enter-/volt from the Assyrian monarchy, B. C. 820 ; 
tainment. Her attempts, however, failed ofjand, after it had tor some time ‘enjoyed a 
success, and the sight of his sword, whichkind of republican government, Dejoces, by 
Theseus wore by hisside, convinced AXgeusjhis artifice, procured himself to be called 
that the stranger against whese life he had so/king, 700 B.C, After a reign of 43 years he 
basely conspired was no less than his own son.j was succeeded by Phraortes, B. C. 647 ; who’ 
The father and the son were soon reconciled,| was succeeded by Cyaxares, B. C. 625. His — 
and Medea, to avcid the punishment which|successor was Astyages, B. C. 585, in whose 
her wickedness deserved, mounted her fiery/reign Cyrus became master of Media, B. C. 
chariot, and disappeared through the air. She}551, and ever after the empire was trans- 
Came to Colchis, where, according to some,|ferred to the Persians. The Medes were war- 
she was reconciled to Jason, who had soughtjlike in the primitive ages of their power ; 
her in her native country after her sudden de-|they encouraged polygamy, and were re- 
parture from Corinth. She died at Colchis,}markable for the homage which they paid 
as Justin mentions, when she had been restored|to their sovereigns, who were styled kings of 
to the confidence of herfamily. After death,{kings. his titie was afterwards adopted 
she married Achilles in the Elysian fields, ac-|by their conquerors, the Persians, and it was 
cording to the traditions mentioned by Simon-|still in use in the age of the Roman emperors, 
ides, ‘he murder of Viermerus and Pheres,| Justin. 1, ¢. 5.—Heredot, 1, &c.—Polyd, g 
the youngest of Jason’s children by Medea, is|and 10.—Curt. 5, &c.—Diod. Sic. 13.—Cte’ 
not attributed to ge? ga according tolsias. ae a 
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- Mepto.anum, [a city of Cisaipine Gaul,| Mepirrina, the goddess of medicines, 
among theInsubres, now Mitan. It is situate|whose festivals, called Meditrinalia, were ce-> 
the small river O/ona, ina beautiful plain, |lebrated at Rome the last day of September, 
ween the Ticinus or Zesino, and the Ad-|when they made offerings of fruits. Varro de 

dua or Adda. To the west of it were the/L. Z.5,c. 3. 
Raudii Campi, where Marius defeated the} MrpoAcus or Mepvacus, [the name of 
Cimbri.] Liv. 5, c. $4, 1. 34, c. 46. Auler-|two rivers.in Italy, which rise in the terri- 
corum a town of Gaul, now Evreux, in|tory of the Euganei, and fall into the Adriatic 
Normandy. Santenum, another,now Sain-|below Venice. They are distinguished by 
tes, in Guienne. the epithets Major and Minor. The former 
' Mepiomarricrs, [a people of Gallia Bel-/is now the Brenza, the latter the Bachigtione ; 
gica on the Mosella ot Moselle. ‘The Tre-jon the latter stands Patavium or Padua.} 

viri were thenneighbours on the north: Their] Ziv. 10, c. 2. 
chief town was Divodurum, afterwards Me-| Menon, son of Codrus the 17th and last 
diomatrici, now Metz They were a power-|king of Athens, was the first archon that was 
‘ful nation previous to their reduction by thejappointed with regal authority, B.C. 1070- 
Romans.] Strab. 4--Ces. Bell. G. 4, c. 10,.|!n the election Medon was preferred to his 
MEDITERRANEUM MARE, a sea which di-|brother Neleus, by the oracle of Delphi, and 
vides Europe and Asia Minor from Africa.|he rendered himself popular by the justice and 
[It is 2000 miles long and between 400 and500|/moderation of his administration. His suc- 
broad, and contains about 900,000 square|cessors were called from him Medontide, 
miles. vid. the end of this article.] It re-|and the office of archon remained for above 
ceives its name from its situation, medio terre,|200 years in the family of Codrus under 12 
situate in the middle of the land. It has a|perpetual archons. Paus. 7, c. 2.—Paterc. 
communication with the Atlantic by the co-|2,c. 2.--—A statuary of Lacedzmon, who 
lumns of Hercules, and with the Euxine/made a famous statue of Minerva, seen in the 
through the Aigean. The word Mediterra-|temple of Juno at Olympia. Paws, 7, c. 17. 


neum does not occur in the classics ; but it is 
sometimes called internum, nostrum, or me- 
dius liguor, and is frequently denominated in 
Scripture the Great Sea. The first naval 
power that ever obtained the command of it, 
as recorded in the fabulous epochs of the wri 

ter Castor, is Crete under Minos. Afterwards 
it passed into the hands of the Lydians, B. C. 
1179; of the Pelasgi, 1058; of the Thra- 
cians, 1000; of the Rhodians, 916; of the 


Mepuacus, [vid. Medoacus.] 

MeEpvAna, a river of Gaul. flowing intothe 
Ligeris, now the Mayne. Lucan. 1, v. 438, 

Mepus,now Aur, a river of Media, falling 
intothe Araxes. Some take Medus adjec- 
ti ely, as applying to any of the great rivers 
of Media. Strab. 15.—Hporat. 2, od. 9, v, 21. 
A son of ASgeus and Medea, who gave his 
name to a country of Asia. Medus, when 
arrived to years of maturity, went to seek 


Phrygians, 893; of the Cyprians, 868; of|/his mother, whom the arrival of Theseus in 
the Pheenicians, 826; of the Egyptians, 787 ;| Athens had driven away. [vid. Medea.j He 
of the Milesians, 753; of the Carians, 734;|came to Colchis, where he was seized by his 
and of the Lesbians, 676, which they retained| uncle Perses, who usurped the throne of Ave- 
for 69 years. [According to the learned]tes, his mother’s father, because the oracle 
Buffon, the Mediterranean sea was originally|had declared that Perses should be murdered 
a lake of small extent, and had received in|/by one of the grandsons of AZetes. Medusas- 
remote ages, a sudden and prodigious increase|sumed another name, and called himself Hip- 
at the time when the Black sea opened al|potes, son of Creon, Meanwhile Medea arriv- 
passage for itself through the Bosporus, andjed at Colchis, disguised in thé habit of a 
at that period when the sinking of the land,|priestess of Diana, and when she heard that 
which united Europe to Africa in the partl/one of Creon’s children was imprisoned, she 
that is now the straits of Gibraltar, permitted|resolved to hasten the destruction of a person 
the water of the ocean to rush in. It was|whose family ‘she detested. To effect this 
also his opinion that most of the islands of the/with more certainty she told the usurper, 
Mediterranean, made part of the continent|that Hippotes was really a son of Medea, sent 
before the great convulsions that ‘hive taken|by his mother to murder him. She begged 
place in this quarter. Sonnini at his request,|Perses to give her Hippotes, that she might 
and with a view to ascertain the correctness|sacrifice him to her resentment. Perses con- 
of this opinion, sounded the depth of the seal/sented. Medea discovered that it was her 
between Sicily and Malta, and found it from}own son, and she instantly armed him with the 
25 to 30 fathoms, and in the middle of the|dagger which she had prepared against his 
channel where the water is ‘eepest, never|life, and ordered him to stab the usurper. 
exceeding ‘00 fathoms. On the other hand,|He obeyed, and Medea discovered who he was 
between the island of Maita and Cape Bon|and made her son_Medus sit on his grandfa- 
in Africa, there is less water, the lead indicat-|ther’s throne. Hesiod. Theoy.—Paus, 2.— 
ing no more than from 25 to 30 fathoms|A/follod. 1—Justin. 42—Senec. in Med— 
throughout the whole breadth of the channel| Did. | 

which separates the two lands.] oraz. 3,) Meposa, one of the three Gorgons, 
od. 3, v. 46.—Plin. 2, c. 68.—Sallust. Jug.|daughter of Phorcys and Ceto. She was the 
47.—Ces. B. G. 5, c, 1.—Liv. 26, . 42. only one of the Com who was subject to 
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mortality. She is celebrated for her personal 


charms and the beauty of her locks. Neptune |near Neapolis. 


became enamoured of her, and obtained her 


ME 
MEGALIA, a small island of Campania, 
Stat. 2, Sylv. v. 80. 
MEGALOPOLIs, atown of Arcadia, in Pelo- 


favours in the temple of Minerva. This vio- |ponnesus, built by Epaminondas, [as a check _ 
lation of the sanctity of the temple provoked [upon the Spartans.} It was taken by Cleo- — 
Minerva, and she changed the beautiful/menes, king of Sparta. [The inhabitants 
locks of Medusa, which had inspired Nep-|thereupon, retired to Messenia. They af- 
tune’s love, intoserpents. According to Apol-|terwards returned to Arcadia, and by the ad- 
lodorus and others, Medusa and her sisters|vice and urging of Philopcemen, they rebuilt 
came into the world with snakes on their|theircity. Polybius states, that next to Athens, 
heads, instead of hair, with yellow wings andjit was the grandest and most splendid city of 
brazen hands. Their body was alsocovered|Greece. It is now Leontari.] he inhabit- 
with impenetrable scales, and their very looks|ants were Megalopolite, or Megalopolitani. 
had the power of killing or turning to stones.| Strab. 8.— Paus. 9, c. 14.— Liv. 28, c. 8. 

Perseus rendered his name immortal by the] Mercantpa, the wife of Celeus, king of 
conquest of Medusa. He cut off her head,|Eleusis in Attica. She was mother of Trip- 


and the blood that dropped from the wound|tolemus, to whom Ceres, as she travelled over — 


produced the innumerable serpents that infest|Attica, taught Agriculture. She received di- 
Africa. The conqueror placed Medusa’s|vine honours after death, and she had an altar 
head on the egis of Minerva, which he had|raised to her, near the fountain where Ceres 
used in his expedition. The head still retain-|/had first been seen when she arrived in Atti- 
ed the same petrifying power as before, as itica, Paws. 1, c. 39. 

was fatally known in the court of Cepheus.| MerGAra, adaughter of Creon, king of 
[vid. Andromeda.] Some suppose, that the|Thebes, given in marriage to Hercules be- 
Gorgons were a nation of women, whom Per-|cause he had delivered the Thebans from the 
seus conquered, (vid. Gorgones.) Afollod.|tyranny of the Orchomenians: (vid. Ergi- 
2,c. 4.—Hesiod. Theog —Ovid. Met. 4, v.\nus.) When Hercules went to hell by order 
618.—Lucan. 9, vy. 624.—Apollon. 4.—Hygin.|of Eurystheus, violence was offered to Me- 
fab. 151. gara by Lycus, a Theban exile, and she would 


MeEcasyzus, one of the noble Persians|have yielded to her ravisher, had not Hercu- — 


who conspired against the usurper Smerdis.|les returned that moment and, punished him 
He was set over an army in Europe by king|with death. This murder displeased Juno, 
Darius, where he took Perinthus and conquer-|and she rendered Hercules so delirious, that ® 
ed all Thrace. He was greatly esteemed by jhe killed Megara and the three children he | 
his sovereign. Herodot. 3, &c. A satrap|had by her in a fit of madness, thinking them 
of Artaxerxes. He revolted from his king,|to be wild beast. Some say that Megara did 
and defeated two large armies that had been|not perish by the hand of her husband, but 
sent against him. he interference of his|that he afterwards married her to his friend 
friends restored him to the king’s favour, and|Iolas. The names of Megara’s children by 
he showed his attachment to Artaxerxes by;Hercules were Creontiades, Therimachus, 
killing a lion which threatened his life in hunt-|and Deicoon. Hygin.tab. 82.--Senec. in Herc. 
ing. ‘This act of affection in Megabyzus was|—Apollod. 2, c. 6.—Diod. 4. 
looked upon with envy by the king. Hewas| Mercara, (x, and fl. orum, a city of 
discarded, and afterwards reconciled to the|Achaia, the capital of a country called Mega- 
monarch by means of his mother. He died in|ris, founded about 11.1 B.C. It is situate 
the 7%th year of his age, B. ©. 447, greatly |nearly at an equal distance from Corinth and 
regretted. Ctesias. Athens, on the Sinus Saronicus. It was 
EGACLES,.an Athenian archon who in-|built upon two rocks, and is still in being, and 


volved the greatest part of the Athenians in 
the sacrilege which was committed in the 
conspiracy of Cylon. Plut. in Sol. 

EGRA, one of the furies, daughter of 
Nox and Acheron. The word is derived from 
peyttesty invidere, odisse, and she is represent- 
ed as employed by the gods like her sisters to 
punish the crimes of mankind, by visiting 
them with diseases, with inward torments, 
and with death. Virg. Ain, 12, v. 846. [vid. 
Eumenides.] ; 

MEcAxx, the Greek name of Cybele, the 
mother of the gods, whose festivals were call- 
ed Megalesia. 

MEGALESIA, games in honour of Cybele 


preserves its ancient name. [It was original- 
ly called Nysa, and derived its name of 
Megara, either from Megarius, the surname 
of Minos, a Beeotian chief, who succeeded the 
king of Nisa, or from Megara, the name giv- 


en to ancient temples erected in honour of — 
Ceres, or from ~ Magara, a supposed wife of — 


Hercules. Under the reign of Codrus, the 
Peloponnesians, having declared war against — 
the Athenians, and miscarried in their enter- 
prise, returned and took possession of Mega- 
ra, which they peopled with Corinthians. ] 
At the battle of Salamis the people of Mega- 
ra furnished 20 ships for the defence of Greece, 
aod at Plataa they had 300 men in the army 


instituted by the Phrygians, and introduced|of Pausanias. There was here a sect of phi- 
» at Rome in the second Punic war, when thellosophers called the Megaric, who held the 
statue of the goddess was brought from Pes-|world tobe eternal. vid. Euclid and Eubu- 
sinus, Liv. 29. c. a Ovid Fast. A, v. 337. |lides.] Cic. Acrad. 4, c. 49.—Orat 
j ee 
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13, ci. 17. 
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Att.1, ep. 8.—Paus. 1, c. 39.—Strab, 6—|from this circumstance has been called 7@. 
Mela, 2, c. 3. A town of Sicily, founded by|/emfodium, and as a reward for his trouble 
a colony from Megara in Attica, about 728)he married the eldest of these princesses, 
years before the Christian era. It was de-|(vid. Pretides.) The tyranny of his. uncle 
stroyed by Gelon, king of Syracuse; and be-|Neleus, king of Pylos, obliged him to leave 
fore the arrival of the Megarean colony, it|his native country, and Preetus, to show him- 
was called Hydla. Strab. 26, &c.—Virg.|self more sensible of his services, gave him 
En. 3, v. 689, ; part of his kingdom, over which he establish- 
MEGAriIs, a small country of Achaia, be-|ed himself. About this time the personal 
tween Phocis on the west and Attica on the/charms of Pero, the daughter of Neleus, had 
east. Its capital city was called Megara.|gained many admirers, but the father pro- 
(vid. Megara.) Strab. 8.—Plin. 3, c. 8.—|mised his daughter only to him who brought 
Mela, 2,c. 3 and 7. into his hands the oxen of Iphiclus. This 
MEGAsTHENES, a Greek historian in the|condition displeased many; but Bias, who 
age of Seleucus Nicanor, about 300 years be-|was also one of her admirers, engaged his 
fore Christ. He wrote about the Oriental|/brother Melampus to steal the oxen, and de- 
nations, and particularly the Indians. Hisjliver them to him. Melampus was caught in 
history is often quoted by the ancients.|/the attempt, and imprisoned, and nothing but 
What now passes as his coraposition is spu-|his services as a soothsayer and physician to 
rious. Iphiclus would have saved him trom death. 
Mecisra, an island of Lycia, with an har-|All this pleaded in favour of Melampus, but 
bour of the same name. Liv. 37, c. 22. WS 3 had taught the childless Iphiclus how 
MEcIsTIAs, a soothsayer, who told the|to become a father, he not only obtained his 
Spartans that defended ‘Thermopyle, that|liberty, but also the oxen, and with them he 
they all should perish, &c. Herodot. 7, c.|compelled Neleus to give Pero in marriage to 
219, &c. Bias. A severe distemper, which had ren- 
Meta Pomponius, [a Spaniard who flour-|dered the women of Argos insane, was totally 
ished in the reign of the emperor Claudius.|removed by Melampus; and Anaxagoras, who 
He wrote acompendium of geography which|then sat on the throne, rewarded his merit by 
isstill extant. He follows closely his Grecian|giving him part of his kingdom, where he ¢s- 
predecessors, especially Eratosthenes. He|tablished himself, and where his posterit 
who is acquainted with the system of the lat-|reigned during six successive generations. He 
ter will be able easily to comprehend the/received divine honours after death, and tem~ 
work of Mela, but without this previous know-|ples were raised tohis memory. Homer. Od. 
ledge will find him extremely obscure. Inj 11, v. 287, 1. 15, v. 225.—Heredot, 2 and 9.—~ 
the geography of the north-western parts of| 4follod. 2, c. 2—Paus. 2, c. 18, 1, 4, c. S— 
Europe, he improves upon the statements of} Virg. G. 3, v- 550. 
the older geographers, in consequence of the) MELANCH2TEs, one of Actzon’s dogs, so 
discoveries of the Romans in this quarter.]}called from his black hair. Ovid. Met. 3. 
His work is divided into three books. The] MrLANcCHL&NI, a people near the Cim- 
best editions of this book, called de situ orbdis,| merian Bosphorus, [so called from their black 
are those of Gronovius, 8vo. L. Bat. 1722, and}garments. Mannert conjectures them to have 
Reinhold, 4to. Eton. 1761. ° been the progenitors of the modern Russians. ] 
MELAmpus, acelebrated soothsayer and) MELANIPPE, a daughter of Atolus, who 
physician of Argos, son of Amythaon and Ido-}had two children by Neptune, for which her 
menea, or Dorippe. He lived at Pylos in Pe-|father put out both her eyes, and confined her 
loponnesus. is servants once killed twojina prison. Her children, who had been ex- 
large serpents who had made their nests at}posed and preserved, delivered her from con- 
the bottom ofa large oak, and Melampus paid|tinemeot, and Neptune restored her to her 
so much regard to these two reptiles, that hel/eye-sight. She afterwards married Meta- 
raised a burning pile and burned them uponit.|pontus. Hygin. fab. 186. 
He also took pariicular care of their young] MELANiprIpEs, a Greek pvet about 520 
eves, and fed them with milk. Some timelyears before Christ. His grandson of the 
after this the young serpents crept to Melam-|same name, flourished about 60 years after 
pus as he slept on the grass near the oak, and,|at the court of Perdiccas the second, of Ma- 
as if sensible of the favour's of their benefactor,|ccdonia. Some fragments, of their poetry are 
they wantonly played around him, and softly/extant. 
licked hisears. This awoke Melampus, who] MELANiIppus, a son of Astacus, one of the 
Was astonished at the sudden change which his] Theban chiefs who defended the gate of 
senses had undergone. He found himselt ac-| Thebes against the army of Adrastus king of 
quainted with the chirping of the birds, and)Argos. He was opposed by Tydeus, whom 
with all their rude notes, as they flew around|he siightly wounded, and at last was killed 
him. Hetook advantage of tinis supernatural yy Amphiaraus, who carried his head to ‘Ty- 
gift, and soon made himselt pertect in the;deus. ‘Lydeus, to take revenge of the wound 
knowledge of futurity, and Apollo aiso in-|he had receiv ed, bit the head with such bar- 
structed him in the artof medicine, He hadjbarity, that he swallowed the brains, and Mi-. 
soon aiter the happiness of curing the daugh-|nerva, offended with his conduct, took away 
ters of Prcetus, by giving them ellebore, which/the herb which he given him to cure his 
3! 423 
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swoutid, and he died. polled. 1, c. 8.—json of Ixion, Thesens son of Aigeus, An- 
sEschyl. ante Theb.—Paus. 9, c. 18. ceus and Cepheus sons of Lycurgus, Adme- 
Mé&iantuu, rocks near the island of Sa-|tus son of Pheres, Jason son of AEson, Pe- 
mos. leus and Telamon sons of AZacus, Iphicles 


MELanTHIvs, aman who wrote an his-|son of Amphitryon, Eurytrion, son of Actor, 
tory of Attica———A famous painter of Si-|Atalanta daughter of Schceneus,. Iolas the 
cyon, Plin. 35.——A tragic poet of a very|friend of Hercules, the sons of Thestius, 
malevolent disposition, in the age of Pho-|Amphiaraus son of Oileus, Protheus, Come- 
cion, Plut, : tes, the brothers of Althea, Hippothous son 

MeEvanruus, Melantes, or Melanthius,jof Cercyon, Leucippus, Adrastus, Ceneus, 
a son of Andropempus, whose ancestors were Phileus, Echeon, Lelex, Phoenix son of Amyn- 
kings of Pylos. He was driven from his pa-|tor, Panopeus, Hyleus, Hippasus, Nestor, Me- 
ternal kingdom by the Heraclidz, and camejneetius, the father of Patroclus, Amphicides, 
to Athens, where king Thymeetus resigned} Laertes the father of Ulysses, and the foursons 
the crown to him, provided he fought a battle|of Hippocoon. This troop of armed men at- 
against Xanthus, a general of the Beeotians,|/tacked the boar with unusual fury, and it was 
who made war against him. He fought andJat last killed by Meleager. The conqueror 
gonquered, (vid. Apaturia,) and his family,|gave the skin and the head to Atalanta, who 
surnamed the JVéleide, sat on the throne of|had first wounded the animal. This partiality 
Athens, till the age of Codrus. He succeed-|to a woman irritated the others, and particu- 
ed to the crown 1128 years B. C. and reigned|larly Toxeus and Plexippus, the brothers of 
37 years. Paus, 2, c. 18. Althza, and they endeavoured to rob Atalanta 

MELAS, (z,) ariver of Thrace, at the west|of the honourable present. Meleager defend- 
ef the Thracian Chersonesus. Another infed a woman of whom he was enamoured, 
Thessaly, [near Heraclea, }|-—in Achaia,———|and killed his uncles in the attempt. Mean- 
in Beotia, [emptying into the Cephissus, | time the news of this celebrated conquest had 
in Sicily, ——in Ionia, in Cappadocia, [ris-|already reached Calydon, and Althza went to 
ing near Caesarea ad Argeum, and falling into}the temple of the gods to return thanks for 
the Euphrates near the city of Melitene.- It}the victory which her son had gained. As she 
i$ now Called by the Turks Kara-Sou, or the] went she met the corpses of her brothers that 


. 


btack water.} were brought from the chase, and at this 
ME pa, or Meldorum urbs, a city of Gaul,}mournful spectacle she filled the whole city _ 
tiow Meaux in Champagne. with her lamentations. She was upon this in- 


MELEAGER, acelebrated hero of antiquity,|formedthat they had been killed by Meleager, 
son of Gineus, king of Astolia by Althza,jand in the moment of resentment, to revenge 
daughter of Thestius: The Parce were pre-|the death of her brothers, she threw into the 
sent at the moment of his birth, and predict-|fire the fatal stick on which her son’s life de- 
ed his future greatness. Clotho said that he}pended, and Meleager died as soon asit was 
would be brave and courageous; Lachesis|consumed. Homer does not mention the fire- 
foretold his uncommon strength, and Atropos|brand, whence some have imagined that this 
declared that he should live as long as a|table is posterior to that poet’s age. But he 
fire-brand, which was on the fire, remained|says that the death of Toxeusand Plexippus 
entire and unconsamed. Althea no sooner|so irritated Althea, that she uttered the most 
heard this, than she snatched the stick from}horrible curses and imprecations upon the 
the fire, and kept it with the most jealous|head of her son. Meleager married Cleopa- 
care, as the life of her son was destined tojtra, the daughter of Idas and Marpessa, as 
depend upon its preservation. The fame ofjalso Atalanta, according to some accounts. 
Meleager increased with his years ; he signa-] 4follod. 1, c. 8.—Apollon, 1, arg. 1, v. 997, 
lized himself in the Argonautic expedition,|l, 3, v.518.—#acc. 1 and 6.—Paus, 10, c. 31. 
dnd afterwards delivered his country from|—Aygin. 14.—Ovid. Met. 8—Homer. Il. 9. 
the neighbouring inhabitants, who made war|-——-A general, who supported Aridzus when 
against his father, at the instigation of Diana,|he had been made king after the death of his 
whose altars Gineus had neglected. (wvid.|brother Alexander the Great. 


than Diana punished the negligence of Gineus!280 years. He was but two months invested 


A brother — 
@neus.) No sooner were they destroyed,|of Ptolemy, made king of Macedonia B. C. ~ 


by a greater calamity, She sent ahuge wild|with the regal authority——-A Greek poet — 


boar, which laid waste all the country, and|in the reign of Seleucus the last of the Seleu- 
seemed invincible on account of its immense|cide. He was bornat Tyre and died at Cos, 
size. It became soon a public concern, all|jHe was the first who made a collection of the 
the neighbouring princes assembled -to de-|short poems called by the Greeks epigrams. 
stroy this terribleanimal, and nothing became|Of these he formed two sets under the title of 
more famous in mythological history, than]|‘* Anthologia,” the first of which was a la- 
the hunting of the Calydonian boar. The|mentable <br aeces licentiousness of theage ; 
princes and chiefs who assembled, and whojthe second, consisting of miscellaneous pieces, 
are mentioned by mythologists, are Melea-|has formed the basis of the later anthologies 
ger, son of Gneus, i 

of Aphareus, Dryas son of Mars, Castor and|poems are the work of Meleager, and possess 
Pollux sons of aia. 3 and Leda, Pirithous!muck elegance.] The best edition of the am- 
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das ard Lynceus, sonsjof Agathias and Planudes. Many of then, 
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thologia is that of Brunck, in 3 vols. vo. An-} MEzisa, a town of Magna Gratvias 
gentor, 1772. [Brunck’s edition of the Ana-|_Merxissa, a daughter of Melissus king of 
lecta, has been re-published by Jacobs with a/Crete, who with her sister Amalthea, fed Ju- 
copious and most valuable commentary in}piter with the milk of goats. She first found 
12 vols. 8vo. Lips. 1774-1503. Avery va-jout the means of collecting honey; whence 
luable edition of the Anthology appeared al-|some have imagined that she was changed 
so in 1795-7, in 4to. edited by De Bosch, with/into a bee, as her name is the Greek word for 
a Latin metrical version of Grotius annex-}that insect. Co/wmell——A daughter of Pro- 
ed.} cles, who married Periander, the son of C¥p- 
MELEAGRIDEs, the sisters of Meleager,|selus, by whom in her pregnancy she was — 
daughters of Gineus and Althea. They were|killed with a blow of his foot, by the false acy 
so disconsolate at the death of their brother/cusation of his concubines. Diog. Laert— 
Meleager, that they refused all aliments, and|Paws. 1, c. 28.——A woman of Corinth, whe 
were, at the point of death, changed into birds|retused to initiate others in the festivals of 
called Meleagrides, whose feathers and eggs,|Ceres, after she had received admission. She 
asitis supposed, are of a different colour. ‘he}was torn to pieces upen this disobedience, 
youngest of the sisters, Gorge and Dejanira,jand the goddess made a swarm of bees rise 
who had been married, escaped this meta- from her body. ; 
morphosis. Afollod.1,c. 8—Ovid. Met.8,; Metissvus, [a philosopher of Samos of tire. 
¥. 540.—P/in. 10, c. 26. Eleatic sect, who flourished about 440 B.C. 
MELEs, (£T1s,) a river of Asia Minor, in|He was a disciple of Parmenides, to whose 
Ionia near Smyrna. Some of the ancients/doctrines he closely adhered. As a public 
supposed that Homer was born on the banks;man hé@was conversant with affairs of state, 
of that river, from which circumstance they |and acquired great influence among his coun- 
call him Melesigenes, and his compositions|trymen, who had a high veneration for his 
Meletee charte.’ It is even supported that|talents andvirtues, Being appointed by them 
he composed his poems in a cave near the|to the command of a fleet, he obtained a great 
source of that river. Strab. 12.—Stat. 2,—|naval victory over the Athenians. As a phi- 
‘Sylv.7, v.34.—Tibul. 4, el. 1, v- 201—Paus.|losopher, he maintained that the principle of 
e, . Crd. A king of Lydia, who succeedecjall things is one and immutable, or that what- | 
his father Alyattes, about 747 years before/ever exists is one being ; that this one being 
Christ. He was father to Candaules. includes all things and is infinite, without be- 
 MELEsicinxgs, or MELESIGENA, a name/ginning or end ; that there is neither vacuum 
giventoHomer. vid. Meles. or motion in theuniverse, nor any such things 
Miiisea, a maritime town of Magnesia/as production or decay; that the changes 
in Thessaly, at the foot of mount QOssa, fa-|which it seems to suffer are only illusions of 
‘mous for dying wool. [Authors differ aboutjour senses, and that we ought not to lay down 
the precise situation of this city. Strabo|any thing positively concerning the gods, since 
places it on a gulf between mount Ossa to the|our knowledge of them isso uncertain. ‘The- 
‘north, and mount Pelion. This is the place|mistocles is said to have been one of his pu- 
assigned it by D'Anville.] The epithet of/pils. } 
_Melibeus is applied to Philoctetes because he Me tira, [an island in the Mediterranean, 
reigned there. Virg. din. 3, v. 401,1. 5, v.jtothe south-west of Sicily, now /Malta, It 
251. Herodot. 7, c.188.——Also an island derived its ancient name from the quantity of 
at the mouth of the Orontes in Syria, whence|honey («s:) which it produced.] The soil 
Melibea perpura. Mela, 2, ¢. 3. © was fertile, and the country famous for its 
ME.isqaus, a shepherd introduced in Vir- wool. It wasfirst peopled by the Pheenicians, 
gil’s eclogues. St. Paul was shipwrecked there, and cursed 
MEvicerta, MELICERTES, or MELICER- all venomous creatures, which now are not to 
TUS,a son of Athamas and Ino. He was saved|be found in the whole island. Some, however, 
‘by his mother from the fury of his father,|Suppose that the island on which the Apostle 
who prepared to dash him against a_wall as} was shipwrecked, was another island of the 
he had done his brother Learchus, ‘The mo-|Samenameinthe Adriatic on the coast of Ilyri- 
ther wasso terrified that she threw herselfin-|cum. {Theopinion which Lempriere advocates, 
to the sea, with Melicerta in her arms. Nep-|and which makes Malta the place of St. Paul’s 
‘tune had compassion on the misfortunes of|Shipwreck is altogether untenable. The ves- 
‘Tnoand her son, and changed them both into|sel, when lost, was ia “ Adria,” the Adriatic 
sea-deities, Ino was called Leucothoe or Ma-|Gulph, which cannet by any geographical 
tuta, and Melicerta was known among the|Contrivance be made to extend, as some 
Greeks by the name of Palemon, and among would wish to have it, to the coast of Africa ; 
the Latins by that of Portumnus. Some sup-|Malta lay too far south to be the island in 
pose that the Isthmian games were in honour|q¥estion, and its inhabitants were too civilized 
of Melicerta. vid. Isthmia. follod. 1, c.[surely to merit the appellation of “ Barbari- 
9,1. 3, c. 4—Paus. 1, c. 44.—Hygin., tab. ans.” The island in the Adriatic, off the 
1 and 2... Ovid. Met. 4, v. 529, &c.—Plut, dejeoast of Dlyricum, was the one where the 
Symp. Apostle was wrecked, It was anciently call- 
ME xicents, one of the Aolianislands near|ed Meat», Meanti, or Mersran, now Meleda, 
Ricily, lor Melede, and by ane Sclavonians J4/eet, 
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whese inhabitants merited the title of Barba-|re-peopled it, till Lysander re-conquered it, 
rians in the worst sense of the word, though|and re-established the original inhabitants in 
then they showed the shipwrecked no small|their possession. ‘The island produced a kind 
Kiumanity or kindness. The tempestuous/of earth successfelly employed in painting and 
wind Euroclydon, which shipwrecked the}medicine, [It abounded with iron mines, and 
Apostle, was a violent easterly or north-|was famous for its wines and honey.’ Its pas- 
north-east wind. It is called by Herodotus, |tures and mineral waters were also commend- 
Hellespontine, and was the same which shat-|ed, and its alum was in great repute among 
tered and dispersed the fleet of Xerxes. Itis|}the Romans, and preferred by them to that 
called by the mariners of the present day, ajof any other country except the Egyptian.] 
Levanter. “The island of Malta was held by|Straé.7.—Mela, 2, c. 7,—Plin. 4, c. 12, 1. 35, 
the Knights of St. John from 1530 to 1798,)c, 9—Thucyd. 2, &c. 

they having this island granted to them by! Mer.res, now Mdelfa, a river of Lucania, 
Charles V in 1530, when they were expelled|falling into the Tyrrhene sea. Pin. 3, c. 5. 
from Rhodes by the ‘Turks. In 1798 it fell) Mrtpomine, one of the muses, daughter 
iutothe hands of the French, and soon afterjof Jupiter and Mnemosyne. [Her name is 
was taken by the British, and was confirmed|derived from “anoust, canto.] She presided 
to them by the treaty of Paris in 1814, It is|over tragedy. Horace has addressed the 
avery strongly fortified island. In Gibraltar|finest of his odes to her, as to the patroness 
admiration is excited by the works of nature,|oflyric poetry. She was generally represent- 
in Malta by those of art.] Strab. 6,—/Mela, 2,\ed as a young woman with a serious counte- 
t. 7.—Cic. in Ver. 4, c. 46. Anotheron thejnance. Her garments were splendid ; she 
coast of Illyricum in the Adriatic, now Melede,| wore a buskin, and held a dagger in one hand 
Plin. 3, c, 26——An ancient name of Samo-|and in the other a sceptre and crown. Ho- 
thrace, Strab. 10. rat. 3, od 4,—Hesiod. Theog. 

MELITENE, [a district of Asia Minor, in}. Memmt1A Lex, ordained that no one should 
the southern part of Armenia Minor, and ly-|be entered on the calendar of criminais who 
ing along the Euphrates. Its capital was]was absent on the public account. 

Melitene now Malatie, on a branch of the} Mrmmius,a Roman knight, who rendered 
river Melas.} himself illustrious for his eloquence and poe- 

ME {rus, a poet and orator of Athens,|tical talents. He was made tribune, prator, 


who became one of the principal accusers of|and afterwards governor of Bithynia. He was | 


Socrates. After his eloquence had prevailed,|accused of extortion in his province and ban- 
and Socrates had been put ignominiously tolished by J. Cesar, though Cicero undertook 
death, the Athenians repented of their severi-|his detence. Lucretius dedicated his poem to 
ty to the philosopher, and condemned his}him. Cic. in Brut——-A Roman, who accused 
accusers. Melitus perished among them.|Jugurtha before the Roman people ——The 
His character was mean and insidious, and|family of the Memmii were plebeians. They 
his poems had nothing great or sublime.|were descended, according to some accounts, 
Diog. from Mnestheus, the friend of Aineas. Virg. 
Sp. Meuius, a Roman knight accused of|.4!m. 4, v. 117. 
aspiring to tyranny on account of hisuncom-| Mermwon, a king of Athiopia, son of 'Ti- 
mon liberality tothe populace. He was sum-|thonus and Aurora. He came with a bo- 
moned toappear by the dictator L. Q, Cincin-|dy of 10,00 men to assist his uncle Priam 
natus, and when he refused to obey, he was|during the Trojan war, where he behaved with 
put to death by Ahala, the master of horse,|great courage, and killed Antilochus, Nestor’s 
A. U. C. 314.—Varro de L. L.4.~—Val. Max.|son. ‘The aged tather challenged the Aéthio- 
676.3, pian monarch, but Memnon refused it on 
Meta or MELA, a small river of Cisal-jaccount of the venerable age of Nestor, and 
ine Gaul, falling into the Allius and with it/accepted that of Achilles. He was killed in 
into the Po. Catull, 68, .v. 33. -Virg, G.4,|the combat in the sight of the Grecian and 
v. 278, ‘Trojan armies. Aurora was so disconsolate 


Mrxos,now Milo, an island between Crete]at the death of her son, that she flew to Jupi- — 


and Peloponnesus, about 24 miles from Scy]-/ter all bathed in tears, and begged the god to — 


‘zum, about 60 miles in circumference, [and]grant her son such honours as might distin- 
according to Pliny, nearly round.] It en-/guish him from other mortals, Jupiter con- 
joyed its independence for above 700 years|sented, and immediately a numerous flight of 


before the time of the Peloponnesian war.|birds issued from the burning pile on which 


This island was originally peopled by a Lace-|the body was laid, and, after they had flown 


damonian colony, 1116 years before the|three times round the flames, they divided 


Christian era. From this reason the inhabit-|themselves into two separate bodies, and 


ants refused to join the rest of the islands and|fought with such acrimony that above half of _ 


the Athenians against the Peloponnesians,|them fell down into the fire, as victims to ap- 
This refusal was severely Gubiehere The|pease the manes of Memnon, These birds 
Athenians took Melos, and put to the sword|were called Memnonides ; and it has 


all such as were able to bear arms. Thejobserved by some ot the ancients, that aN 


women and children were made slaves, and|never failed to return yearly to the 
the isiand left de nae An Athenian colony'Memnon, in Troas, and repeat the same 
>: 
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bloody engagement, in honour of the hero,jart, a speaking head, the springs of which 
from whom they received their name. The}were so arranged, that it should pronounce 
ZEthiopians or Egyptians, over whom Mem-jsounds at the rising of the sun. Cambyses 
non reigned, erected a celebrated statue tojdestroyed this wonderful mechanism by over- 
the honour of their monarch, [vid. Mem-|turning the upper part of the statue. The 
nonium.] Memnon was the inventor of the|sounds emitted after this from the trunk, 
alphabet, according to Anticlides, a writer|which remained on the pedestal, must have 
mentioned by Pliny, 7, c. 56. /Mosch. in Bion.|been an artifice of the priests. It would seem 
— Ovid. Met, 13, v. 578, &c.— lian. 5, c.|too, that this was used, in a later age, by» 
1.—Paus, 1. c. 42, 1. 10, c. 31.—Stradb. 13 and|them’in opposition to the progress of Christi- 
17.—Juv. 15. v. 5.—Pailostra. in Anollod.—|anity ; for we find that after Christianity be- 
Flin. 36, c. 71—Homer: Od. 9.— Quint. Calab.\came established in Egypt; in the «fourth 
—A general of the Persian forces, when|century, nothing more was said of the vo- 
Alexander invaded Asia. He distinguished{cal statue of Memnon. The mutilated frag- 
himself for his attachment to the interest of|ment, or rather bust of Memnon, which lay 
Darius, his valour in the field, the soundness|on the ground, and consisted of a single mass 
of his counsels, and his great sagacity. Helof stone, weighing 10 or 12 tons, was sent to 
defended Miletus against Alexander, and died|England by Belzoni in 1818.] 
in the midst of his successful enterprizes, B.| Mermputs, [a famous city of Egypt, on the 
C. 333. His wife, Barsine, was taken prison- {lett side of the Nile. Concerning the epoch 
er with the wifeof Darius. Diod. 16. of its foundation, and its precise situation, 

{Memwnonivm, the citadel of Susa, (vid.|writers are not agreed. (vid. Menes.} Dio- 
Tithonus.) This name is also given to{dorus Siculus makes it seven leagues in cir- 
that part of Thebes in Egypt, which|cumference. With regard to its position, it 


lay on the west side of the Nile, and is now 
called Habon. Near the city of Thebes was 
the famous statue of Memnon, which was said 
to utter a sound like the snapping asunder of 
a musical string, when it was struck by the 
first beams of the sun. It was a colossal figure, 


would seem, from a review of all the authori- 
ties which bear upon the-subject, that Mem- 
phis stood about 15 miles above the apex of 
the Delta. This at least is D’Anville’s opin- 
ion. The modern village of Gisz is generally 
supposed to occupy the site of Memphis, but 


of gigantic size, formed of a very'hard granite it is more accurate to make the small town 


Diodorus Siculus calls it Osimandué ; Strabo 
says that it was called by the Egyptians, Is 
mandes, but writers in general give it the 


of Memph correspond to the ancient city. 
Herodotus ascribes the ‘founding of Memphis 
to Menes, Diodorus to Uchoreus; It seems 


name of Memnon. Campbyses, -who spared that after the course of the Nile, which lost 


not the Egyptian god Apis, suspecting some 
imposture, broke the statue trom the head to 
the middle of the body, but discovered -no- 


itself in the sands of Libya, had been changed, 
and the Delta, was formed out of the mud de- 
posited by its waters, canals were cut to drain 


thing. Strabo, who visited the spot in a later|Lower Egypt. Upon this, the kings of Thebes. 
age, states that he saw two colossal figures,|became desirous of approaching nearer to the 
one of them erect, and the other broken off|mouth of the river, in order to enjoy the cool | 
from above, and the fragments lying on thejbreezes from the sea. ‘Accordingly they 
ground. He states, however, a tradition that}founded Memphis, which soon eclipsed in 


this had been occasioned by an earthquake. 
The geographer adds, that he and A&lius Gal- 
lus, with many other friends, and a largenum 

ber of soldiers, were standing by these statues, 
early in the morning, when they heard a cer- 
tain sound, but could not determine whether 
it came from the colossus, or the base, or from 
the surrounding multitude.’ He mentions also, 
that it was a current belief that the sound 
came from that part of the statue which re- 
mained on the base. Pliny and Tacitus men- 
tion the sound produced from the statue, 
without having themselves heard it, and Lu- 
cian informs us that Demetrius went on pur- 
pose to Egypt to see the pyramids and Mem- 
non’s statue, from which a voice proceeded 
at the rising of the sun. 


splendour the ancient capital of Thebes, It 
maintainedits splendour till the time of Cam- 
byses, who almost ruined it. Still, however, 
it retained’ enough magnificence to be the 
first city in the world. It declined after the 
founding of Alexandria, its population migrat- 
ing in large numbers to the new capital. 
Under Augustus, however, it was still a large: 
city.. Six hundred years after, it was taken 
and ravaged by the Arabs.] It once contain- 
ed many beautiful temples, particularly those 
of the god Apis, (603s MM:mpthites,) whose 
worship was observed with the greatest cere- 
monies. (vid. Apis.) It was in the neigh- 
bourhood of Memphis that those famous py- 
ramids were built, whose grandeur and beau- 


It was a general|ty still astonish the modern traveller, Tibuil. 


persuasion indeed, among the Egyptians as/1, cl. 7, v. 28.— Sil. It, 14, v. 660.—Strad. by 
well as others, that before Cambyses broke|—/Mela, 1, c. 9.—Diod. 1—Plut. in Isid— 
this colossus, it ‘uttered the seven mysterious} Herodot. 2, c. 10, &c.—Joseph. Ant Jud. 8. 
vowels. Of the fact that this statue uttered) MrmPHITIS, a son of Ptolemy Physcon 
sounds when the sun shone upon it, there|king of Egypt. He was put to death by his 
can be no doubt, nor can it be difficult to ac-|father. : 

count for the phenomenon. The priests of} Mena, a goddess worshipped at Rome, and 
Thebes might have fabricated, by mechanical'supposed to preside oe hg the monthly infir- 
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tities of women. She was the same as Juno./have approved of the measure if you had done 
According to some, the sacrifices offered to it without consulting me; but I scorn to 
her were young puppies that still sucked their break my word. Suet. in Oct. Horace ep. 
mother. ug. de Civ. D. 4, c. 2.—Plin. 29, epod 4, has ridiculed-the pride of Menas, and 


Cc, 4. ‘recalled to his mind his former meanness and 
Mena or MEnEs, the first king of Egypt, obscurity. ; ‘ 
according to some accounts. [vid. Menes,] | MENDES, a city of Egypt, near Lycopolis, 


MENALCas, a suepherd in Virgil’s ec-\on one of the mouths of the Nile, called the 
logues, ith Mendesian mouth. Pan, under the form of a 
MENALIPPE, a sister of Antiope, queen of goat, was worshipped there with the greatest 
the Amazons, taken by Hercules when that indecency. [Herodotus states, that in the 
hero made war against this celebrated nation.) Egyptian language Mendes signifies both Pan 
She was ransomed, and Hercules received in|and a he-goat.] Herodot, 2, c. 42: and 46.— 
exchange the arms and belt of the queen.| Stra. 17.—Diod. 1. 
Juv. 8, v. 229.——~A daughter of the Centaur! MenrEcRATEs, a physician of Syracuse, 
Chiron, beloved and ravished by olus, son famous for his vanity and arrogance. He 
of Hellen. She retired into the woods to hide!was generally accompanied by some of his 
her disgrace from the eyes of her father, and!patients whose disorders he had cured. He 
when she had brought forth, she entreated the|disguised one in the habit of Apollo, and the 
gods to remove her totally from the pursuits|other in that of Aisculapius, while he reserv- 
of Chiron. She was changed into a mare, and|ed for hiinself the title and name of Jupiter, 
called Ocyroe. Some suppose that she assum-| whose power was extended over those inferior 
ed the name of Menalippe and lost that ofjdeities. He crowned himself like the master 
Ocyroe. She became a constellation after|of the gods; and in a letter which he wrote to 
death, called the horse. Some authors call|Philip king of Macedon, he styled himself, 
her Hippe or Evippe. Hygin. P, A. 2, ¢.18 in these words, Menecrates Jupiter to king 
—Pollux 4..—Menalippe is a name common|Puhilifi, greeting. The Macedonian monarch 
to other persons, but it is generally spelt|answered, Philip co Menecrates, greeting, and 
Melanippfie, by the best authors. vid. Mela-|better sense. Philip also invited him to one 
nippe. of his feasts, but when the meats were served 
MENANDER, a celebrated comic poet ofjup, a table was put separate for the physician, 
Athens, educated under Theophrastus. Helon which he was served only with perfumes 
‘was universally esteemed by the Greeks, andjand frankincense, like the father of the gods. 
received the appellation of Prince of the New|This entertainment displeased Menecrates ; 
Comedy. He did not disgrace his composi-|he remembered that he was a mortal, and 
tions like Aristophanes, by mean and indecent|hurried away from the company. He lived 
reflections and illiberal satire, but his writings|about 360 years before the Christianera. The 
were replete with elegance, refined wit, and|book which he wrote on cures is lost. Elian. 
judicious observations. Of 108 comedies which] V. H. 10, c. 51.—Athen. 7, Gs de 
he wrote, nothing remains but a few trag | Mrnepimus, {a Greek philosopher, a na- 
ments. It is said that Terence translated all|tive of Eretria,. who flourished towards the 
these, and indeed we have cause to lament|close of the fourth century before Christ, 
the loss of such valuable writings when we are|He was of the Eliac school, which he af- 
told by the ancients that the elegant Terence,|terwards transferred to his native city, 
so much admired, was in the opinion of his}and gave it the name of Eretrian. Though 
countrymen reckoned inferior to Menander.|nobly descended, he wasobliged, through pov- 
It is said that Menander drowned himself inJerty, to submit to a mechanical em loyment, 
the 52d year of his age, B. C. 293, becauseleither as tent-maker or mason. e formed 
the compositions of his rival Philemon obtain-]an early acquaintance with Asclepiades, who 
ed more applause than his own. Only eight|was a fellow-labourer with him in the same 
of his numerous comedies were rewarded with|occupation. Having resolved to devote them- 
a poetical prize. The name of his father was|selves to philosophy, they abandoned their 
Diopythus, and that of his mother Hegistrata.|mean employment, and ‘went to Athens, 
His fragments with those of Philemon, were|where Plato presided in the Academy. Me- 
published by Clericus, 8vo. 1709. [The best|nedemus was at first ill received by the in- 
edition is that of Meineke, Berolini, 1823, 8vo.]|habitants of his native city, when he retired 
Quintil. 10, c. 1—Paterc. 4, c. 16. thither to open a school, but was afterwards 
MEnAPit, a people of Belgic Gaul, near|invested with offices of high responsibility and 
the Mosa, Ces, B. Gall. importance. He was entrusted with a pub- 
MEnas, a freedman of Pompey the Great, |lic office, to which was annexed an annual sti- 
who distinguished himself by the active and|pend of 200 talents. He discharged the trust 
perfidious part he tookin the civil wars which| with fidelity and reputation, but would only 
were kindled between the younger Pompey|accept a fourth part of the salary. He was 
and Augustus. When Pompey invited Augus-|atterwards sent as ambassador to Ptolemy, 
tus to his galley, Menas advised his master to|Lysander, and Demetrius, and did his coun- 
seize the Fae of his enemy, and at the same|trymen several important services. Antigo- 
time the Roman empire, by cutting the cables|nus entertained a personal respect for him, 
of his ship. No, barr ompey, I would/and professed himself one of his disciples» His 
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intimacy with this prince made the Eretriansjtheir general, and Calchas for their high: 
suspect him of a design to betray their'city tojpriest: and after their applications to the 
Antigonus. To save himself he fled to Anti-|court of Priam for the recovery of Helen had 
gonus, and soon after died in the 84th year of[proved fruitless, they marched to meet their 
his age. It is thought he precipitated his|/enemies in thefield. During the Trojan war 
death by abstaining from food, being oppress- Menelaus behaved with great spirit and cou- 
ed with grief at the ingratitude of his country-jrage and Paris must have fallen by his hand, 
men, and on being unable to persuade Anti |had not Venus interposed and redeemed him 
gonus to restore the-lost liberties of his coan-|from certain death. He also expressed his 
try.]——A Cynic philosopher of Lampsacus,| wish to engage’ Hector, but Agamemnon hin- 
who said that he was come from hell to ob {dered him from fighting with so powerful an 
serve the sins and wickedness of mankind.jadversary, In the tenth year of the Trojan 
His habit was that of the furies, and his beha-|war, Helen, as it is reported, obtained the 
viour was a proof of hisinsanity. He was dis-|forgiveness and the good graces of Menelaus 
ciple of Colotes of Lampsacus, Diog. by introducing him with Ulysses, the night that 

MENELAI Portus, an harbour on the coast} lrey was reduced to ashes, into the chamber 
of Africa, between Cyrene and Egypt. C.{of Deiphobus whom she had married after the 
Nep. in Ages. 8.—Strad. 1. ions, a hill/death of Paris. This pertidious conduct to- . 
near Sparta, with a fortification called Mene- tally reconciled her to her first husband; and 
laium. Liv. 34,c. 28. she returned with him to Sparta, during a voy- 

MENELAIA, a festival celebrated at The-|age of eight years. He died some time after 
rapne in Laconia, in honour of Menelaus.|his return. He had a daughter called Her- 
He had there a temple, where he was wor-|Muone, and Nicostratus according to some, 
shipped with his wife Helen as one of the su-|by Helen, and a son called Megapenthes by a 
preme gods. _ |concubine. Some say that Menelaus went to 

MENELAUus, a-king of Sparta, brother to/Egypt on his return from the Trojan war to 
Agamemnon. His father’s name was Atreus, obtain Helen who had been detained there by 
according to Homer, or according to the more|the king of the country. [vid. Helena.] The 
probable opinion of Hesiod, Apollodorus, &c.|Palace which Menelaus once inhabited was 
he’ was the sou of Plisthenes and /®rope.|Stillentire in the days. of Pausanias, as well as 
{vid. Plisthenes.} He was educated with his|the temple which had been raised to his me- 
brother Agamemnon in the house of Atreus,!™ory by the people of Sparta. Homer. Od 
but soon after the death of this monarch, Thy-|4 &c. 44 1, &c.—Apollod. 3, c. 10—Paus. 
estes his brother usurped the kingdom and ban-|3, ¢- 14 and 19.—Dictys. Cret. 2, 8c.—Vire. 
ished the two children of Plisthenes. Mene-|°%. 2, &c.— Quint. Smyrn.14.— Ovid. He- 
laus and Agamemnon came to the court of|70id. 3 and 13.—Hygin. fab. 79,.—LKurip. in 
neus king af Calydonia, who treated them|{/:Aig.—Propiert. 2.— Sophocles. 
with tenderness and paternalcare. FromCa-| MrNEN‘0s Acrippa, acelebrated Roman 
lydonia they went to Sparta, where, like the}Who appeased the Roman populace in the in- 
rest of the Grecian princes, they solicited the|fancy of the consular government by repeating 
marriage of Helen the daughter of king Tyn-|the well-known fable of the belly and limbs. 
darus. By the artifice and advice of Ulysses,|He flourished 495 B.C. Liv. 2,.c. 16, 32, 33. 
Helen was permitted tochoose a husband, and} Mnes, [considered by most as the foun- 
she fixed her eyes upon Menelaus and married|der of the Egyptian empire, is supposed to 
him, after her numerous suitors had solemnly |have reigned 117 yearsatter the birth of Pha- 
bound themselves by an oath to defend her,jleg, sou of Heber, which was the year of the 
and protect her person against the violence|dispersion of the people throughout the earth, 
or-assault of every intruder. [vid. Helena.]|He built the town of Memphis, and in the pro- 
As soonas the nuptials were celebrated, Tyn- secution of his work stopped the course of the 
darus resigned the crown to hisson-in-law, and| Nile near it by constructing a causeway se- 
their happiness was complete. This  was,|veral miles broad, and caused it to run through 
however, of short duration; Helen was the|the mountains. — By his ability and popularity 
fairest woman of the age, and Wenus hadjhe was deified after death. He is suppéSed to 
promised Paris the son of Priam to reward}be the Misraim of Scripture. Bishop Clay- 
him with such a beauty. [vid. Paris.] The|ton, however, contends that Menes was not 
arrival of Paris in Sparta was the cause of|the first king of Egypt, but that he only trans- 
great revolutions. The absence of Menelaus|ferred the seat of empire from Thebes to 
in Crete gave opportunities to the Trojan|Memphis; for Diodorus expressly says that 
prince to corrupt the fidelity of Helen, and to| Memphis was not built until eight generations 
carry away home what the goddess of beauty jatter the building of Thebes, and that the rise 
had promised to him as his due. This actionjof Memphis was the fall of Thebes.} Hero- 
was highly resented by Menelaus ; he remind-|do#. 2, c. 1 and 90.—Diod. 1. ¢ 
ed the Greek princesjef their oath and so-| MrnresTuit Portus, a town of Hispania 
lemn engagements w ey courted the|Bztica, [opposite Gades, near the modern 
daughter of Tyndarus, and immediately all} Puerto kreal. If we follow Ptolemy and Stra- 
Greece took up arms to defend his cause.|bo, however, it will be more tothe south, near 
_ ‘The combined forces assembled at Aulis in|the castle of St. Luis.] ; 
Beotia, where they chose Agamemnon for} MENESTEUS or eres or MNEs- 


et 
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*HEUS, ason of Pereus, who’so. insinuated|her amour with Jupiter. He left his mother 
himself into the favour of the people of Athens,}and went to Opus, where he had, by Sthe- 
that, during the long absence of Theseus, hejnele, or according to others, by Philomela or 
was elected king. The lawfu) monarch at}Polymela, Patroclus, often called from him 
his return home was expelled, and Mnesthe-|.Wen@tiades. Mencetius was one of the Argo- 
us established his usurpation by his popularity |nauts. .dfodod. 3, c. 24—Homer. Ii. 1, v- 
and great moderation. As he had- been one|307.—Aygin. fab. 97. 
of Helen’s suitors ; he wentto the Projan war] Mernon, a Thessalian’ commander in the 
at the head of the people of Athens, and died/expedition of Cyrus the younger against his 
in his return in the island of Melos. He reign-/brother Artaxerxes. [He commanded the 
ed 23 years, 1205, and was succeeded by Ve-|lett wing in the battle of Cunaxa. He was 
mophoon, the son of Yheseus. Put. im Zhes.|taken along with the other generals after the 
—A son ot iphicrates who distinguished|battle by ‘Lissaphernes, but was not put to 
himselfin the Atnenian armies. C. /Véf. in|death with them. Xenophon statés that he 
Tim. , _ {lived an entire year after having had some 
_ pagheaea Loropuacitis INsoLa, now!personal punishment inflicted, and then met 
Zerbi, an island ou the coast of Airica, near} with an end of his existence. Diodorus states 
the-Syrtis Minor. it was peopled by the peo-|that he was not punished with the other gene- 
ple of Neritos, and thence cailed WVeriia. | Lt)rals because it was thought that he was inclin- 
was rather called Neritia by Silius: Italicus,/ed to betray the Greeks, and he was there- 
because rendered illustrious by Ulysses having|fore allowed to escape unhurt. Marcellinus, 
touched there and erected an altar, vid. Ne-|in his lite of ‘Thucydides, accuses Xenophon 
ritos. Meuinx was afterwards called Gerba,!of calumniating Menon, on account of his en- 
whence comes the modern name. It was/mity towards Plato, who was a friend of Me- 
one of the places where the shelf-fish was|non.] Divd. 14. | 
found whence j-urple was obtamed ] Pén.| MENOPHILUS, an eunuch to whom Mithri- 
5, ©. 7.—Strab. 17.— Sil. Lt. 3, v. 318. dates, when conquered by Pompey, intrusted 
Mewnippus, a Cynic philosopher of Pheni-/the care of nis daughter. Menophilus mur- 
cia. He was originally a slave, and obtained! dered the princes tor fear of her falling into 
his liberty with a sum ot money, and became|the enemy’s hands. Ammian. 16. _ 
one of the greatest usurers at Thebes. He} Menta or Minrue. «wid. Minthe. 
grew so desperate trom the. continual re-|/ Muwnror, a taithful friend of Ulysses—— 
proaches aud insults to which he was daily}A king ofSidonia who revolted against Artax-) 
exposed on account of his meanness, that he/erxes Ochus, and afterwards was restored to 
destroyed himself. He wrote 13 books ot sa- |tavour by his treachery to his allies, &c. Di- 
tires which have been lost, ©. Varro com-jod.. 16. An excellent artist in polishing 
posed satires in imitation ot his style, and call-|cups and engraving flowers on them. Pin. 
ed them Menijifean, [Vhe Menippean sa-}33, c. 11—dart. 9, ep. 63, v. 16. é 
tire consisted ot verse and prose 1ntermixed,}} MxknyLius, a Macedonian set over the gar- 
—A native of Stratonice who was preceptor) rison whic Antipater had stationed at Athens. 
to Cicero for some time. Cic. Hr. 91. He attempted in vain to corrupt the imnocence 
MENNIS, a town of Assyria, [four days’/of Phocion. Plut. 4 
march south of Arbela, ‘Lhe adjacent coun-} MERA, a dog of Icarius, who by his cries 
try abounded in bitumen. Maunert locates;shewed K:mgone where her murdered father 
it near the modern Dus-Churmalu.| Curt.)nad been thrown. Immediately aiter this dis- 
$,C.;1. oi covery, the daughter hung herself in despair, 
MEN@cEus, a Theban, father of Hippo-|and the dog pmed away, and was made a con- 
nome, Jovasta, and Creon. A young i he-!stellauon in the heavens known by the name 
ban, son of Creon. He offered mmseir tolot Cams, Ovid. Met. 7, v. 065.—Hygin. tab. 
death, when firesias, to ensure victory on the! 130.—#lian. Hist. An. 7,¢. 8. j 
side of Phebes against the Argive iorces, or-| MErRGURIT PROMONTORIUM, a cape of 
dered the Phebaus to sacrifice one of the des-|Atrica, near Clypea. tv. 26, c. 44, 1. 29, c, 
cendants of those who sprang trom the dra-|27,—-Pdin. 5, c. 4. 
gon’s teeth, and he killed bimselt near the] jseRcURivsS, a celebrated god of antiquity, 
cave where the dragon of Mars had formerly |calied Hermes by the Grecks.  [vid. the end 
resided. “Paw gods required tius sacrince be-jot tus articie, {| there were vo és than 
cause the dragou bad been killed by Cadnius,!/tive of this name according to Cicero; a 
and no sooner was Credu dead tian his coun-|son of Coelus. and Lux; a son cf Valens 
trymen obtamed the victory. Sat. £hed. 10,)and Coronis ; a son of tne Nile 3a son of 
V. 6 4—Auiip. Lien. —Apoiod, 3, © 6—|Jupiter and aia ; and avother called by the 
Cie, 4 usc. 1, €. 98.—dupthucl. ia Antig. ky) ptiaus Lhaut. some add a sixth, aon 
MEN@®TES,’the pilot of Une silip or Gyas,/ol Bacchus and Proserpine. Lo the son of 
at the naval panics exuiitea by auucas at tue! Jupiter aud wiaja thgsacuons of alithe others 
ammiversary, of uls Talau’s Utatu. “ide waslhave been probaggMccributed, as he is the 
thrown ito the sea by Gy as tor his ivatten {most tainous, aud the best. known.’ Mercury 
tion, abu Saveu himseit oy swimming to a rock.! Was the messenger of the gods, and of Jupi- 


Virg, Ain. 5, v. 161, &c. ter in particular; he was the patron of tr 
MeEN@TIUS, a Son Better and /Egina after! vellers and of shephertls ; he conducted the 
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Souls of the dead into the infernal regions, and|was also father of Hermaphroditus, by Ve- 
not only presided over orators, merchants, de-jnus ; of Eudorus, by Polimela; of Pan, 

claimers, but he was also the god of thieves,|Dryope, or Penelope. His worship was well 
pickpockets, and all dishonest persons. His|¢stablished, particularly in Greece, Egypt, 
name is derived @ mercibus, because he was|and Italy. He was worshipped at Tanagra 
the god of merchandise among the Latins,|in Beeotia, under the name of Criophorus, and 
He was born, according to the more received|represented as carrying a ram on his should- 
opinion, in Arcadia, on mount Cyllene, andjers, because he delivered the inhabitants 
in his infancy he was intrusted to the care ofjfrom a pestilence by telling them to carry a 
the Seasons. The day that he was born, or/ram in that manner round the walls of their 
more probably the following day, he gave an|city-: The Roman merchants yearly cele- 
early proof of his craftiness and dishonesty, brated a festival on the 15th of May, in ho- 
in stealing away the oxen of Admetus which|nour of Mercury, in a temple near the Cir- 
Apollo tended. He gave another proof of his|cus Maximus. A pregnant sow was sacri- 
thievish propensity, by taking also the quiver|ficed and sometimes a calf, and particularly 
and arrows of the divine shepherd, and he in-|the tongues of animals were offered. After 
creased his fame by robbing Neptune of his|the votaries had sprinkled themselves with 
trident, Venus of her girdle, Mars of his|watet with laurel leaves, they offered pray- 
sword, Jupiter of his sceptre, and Vulcan of/ers to the divinity, and entreated him to be 
many of his mechanical instruments. These|favourable tothem, and to forgive whatever 
specimens of his art recommended him to the|artful measures, false oaths or falsehoods they 
notice of the gods, and Jupiter took him as his/had used or uttered in the pursuit of gain. 
messenger, interpreter, and cup-bearer in the Sometimes Mercury appears on monuments 
assembly of the gods, This last office he dis-|With a large cloak round his arm, or tied 


charged till the promotion of Ganymede. He|tnder his chin. The ‘chief ensigns of his 
was represented with a winged cap call-|/power and offices are hiscadzceus, his fetasius, 


ed fetasus, and with wings for his feet and his ¢a/aria. Sometimes he is represented 
called talaria. He had also a short sword|Sitting upon a cray fish, holding in one hand 
called herfie, which he lent to Perseus,{his caduceus, and in the other the claws of 
With these he was enabled to go into what-|the fish. At other times he is like a young 
ever part of the universe he pleased with the/man without a beard, holding in one handa 
greatest celerity, and besides he was permit- |Purse, as being a tutelary god of merchants, 
ted to make himself invisible, and to assume| ith a cock on his wrists as an emblem of vi- 
whatever shape he pleased. As messenger of gilance, and at his feet a goat, a scorpion, and 
Jupiter he was intrusted with all his secréts.|a fly. Some of his statues represented him 
He was the ambassador and plenipotentiary of|&8 @ youth facine erecto. Sometimes he rests 
the gods, and he was concerned in all alliarices|his toot upon a tortoise. In Egypt his statue . 
and treaties. He was the confidant of Jupi-|"epresented him with the hea of a dog, 
ter’s amours, and he often was set to watch|vhence he was often confounded with Anu- 
over the jealousy and intrigues of Juno.. Thejbis, and received the sacrifice of a_ 
invention of the lyre and its seven strings is as-|Offerings of milk and honey were n 
cribed to him. This he gave to Apollo, and|/cause_he was the god of eloquence, whose _ 
received in exchange the celebrated caduceus|powers were sweet and persuasive. The 
with which the god ot poetry used to drive the Greeks and Romans offered tongues to him 
flocks of king Admetus. [vid. Caduceus.] In|by throwing them into the fire, as he?was the 
the wars of the giants against the gods, Mer-|patron of speaking, of which the tongue is 
cury shewed himself brave, spirited, and ac- the organ. Sometimes his statues represent 
tive. He delivered Mars from the long con-|him as without arms, because, according to 
finementgwhich he suffered from the superior|/Some, the power of speech can prevail over. 
power of the Aloides. He purified the Da-jevery thing even without the assistance of 
aides of the murder of ‘their husbands, he/arms. [It has been said, and not without rea~ 
tied Ixion to his wheel in the infernal regions,|son, that the Mercury of the Latins was the 
he destroyed the hundred-eyed Argos, he/same deity with the Hermes of the Greeks, 
sold Hercules to Omphale the queen of Ly-|the Theutat of the Gauls, and the Thot or 
dia, he conducted Priam to the tent of Achil-|Thaut of the Egyptians, from whom some 
les, to redeem the body of his son Hector,/have thought that the rest were derived. 
and he carried the infant Bacchus to the|His name Hermes signified Interpreter, or 
nymphs of a. Mercury had many sur-|according to Proclus, Messenger, or, if we 
names and epithets. He was called Cyllénius,|trace it to a Celtic original, it was. the same 
Caduceator, Acacetd§yfrom Acacus, an Ar-|with 4rines, which signifies divination, a 
cadian; Acacesius, Tricephalos, Triplex,|character which belonged by way of eminence 
Ohthonius, Camillus, Agoneus, Delius, Ar-|to Mercury, who was distinguished by his 
cas, &c. His children were also numerous as|knowledge and practice of this art, Bannier 
well as his amours, as father of Auto-lallows ot none but the ancient Mercury, the 
lycus, by Chione;, Myrtillus, by Cleobula ;|1hot or Thaut of the Egyptians. Bochart 
ibys, by Libya; Echion and urytus, by |traces the history of Mercury to that of Ca- 
_ Antianira; Cephalus, by Creusa; Prylis, by|naan. Both, he says, were the sons of Jupi- 
Jsa ; and of Priapus, according to some. Helter or Ammon, who was the same with Ham, 
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me talciie Mis ne . ‘caiura, mer-;country on both sides of the Nile from 17° 
mPa Sd Boney ihe me had in He-|to 24° N. lat. It was in the northern part 
brew the same signification. ‘The wings ofjof Nubia thus called, between Ibrim and 
Mercury he makes tobe the sails of the Phce-|Syene, on the banks of the Nile, that Burk- 
nician vessels. He was the god of eloquence|hardt discovered the famous temple of Ip- 
and the inventor of letters, because the Phe-|sambul, which had probably lain buried be- 
nicians brought the use of them from thejneath the sand for more than 2000 years. 
west. Others make Mercury. the same with| Belzoni afterwards succeeded inclearing away 
Moses, and compare his caduceus with the|the sand and entering the temple. He found 
miraculous rod of that legislator.] _Homer.|the walls adorned within with beautiful paint- 
Od.1,&c. Il.1, &«.— Hymn. in Merc —Lu-\gs, representing battles, &c. and the inte- 
cian in‘ Mort-—Dial-—Ovid Fast. 5, v.667.|rior of the temple divided into numerous 
—Met.1, 4, 11, 14.— Martial, 9, ep. 35.—|Chambers and spacious halls, supported by 
Stat Cy SE ee 1, 7, 8and 9.—Orfih-|massy pillars and adorned with colossal 
eus—Plut.in Num.—Varro de L, L.6.—BPiut. statues. ‘The outside of the temple is 117 
in Phed—Liv. 36.— Virg. G. 1. Zin. 1, v.|feet wide, and 86 feet high. In front, there 
48,—Diod. 4 and 5.—Apollod.1, 2 and 3.—|are four enormous sitting colossi, the largest 
Apollon. Arg. 1—Horat. 1, od. 10.—Hygin.|in Egypt or- Nubia, except the great sphinx 
fab. P. A. 2.—Tzetz. in Lyc. 219.—Cic. de|at the pyramids, to which they approach in 
Nat. D.—Lactantius.—Philostr. 1.—Icon. c.|the proportion of about two thirds. To re- 
27.—Manil.—Macrob. 1, Sat.c. 19.——Tris-|turn to Meroe, the Jesuit fathers who resided 
megistus, a priest and philosopher of Egypt/long in that country, affirmed het sab 
who taught his countrymen how to cultivate dom of Gojam in Abyssinia, was the ancien 
the olive, and measure their lands, and un-|Meroe ; this is disputed by Ludolf, and posi- 
derstand hieroglyphics. He lived in the age|tively denied by Vossius. Father Lobo rie 
of Osiris, and wrote 40 books on theology,|that the ancients knew so little of that Par 
medicine, and geography, from which San-]ot Ethiopia, and have spoken so variously 
choniathon the Pheenician historian has taken|44 so comfusedly about Meroe, that as much 
his Theogonia. Diod.1 and 5.—Plut. de Isid,)may be said in favour of its being the mo- 
és Os.—Cic. 3, de-Nat. D. dern kingdom of Gojam as against it.] Strabd. 
MerirTRIx, a name under which Venus|!?.——Herodot. 2, c, 31—Plin, 2, ¢. i 
was worshipped at Abydos orien ey boat Mew 1.—Lucan. 4, v. 333, 1. 10, v. 163 an 
cause both those places had been benefited es ti } 
by the intrigues or the influence of courtezans.|., MEROPE, one of the Atlantides, Shemar- 
Athen. 13. ried Sisyphus son of fEolus, and, like her 
Mbrtonzs, a charioteet of Idomeneus king]$!sters, was changed into a Constellation after 
of Crete during the Trojan war, son of Mo-|death. (vid. Pleiades.) It is said, that pa 
lus a Cretan prince, and Melphidis, He sig-|the constellation of the Pleiades the oem fo) 
nalized himself before Troy, and fought with Merope appears more dim and obscure na 
Deiphobus the son of Priam, whom he wound- the rest, because she, as the poets a 2 
ed. He was greatly admired by the Cretans,|S°TV€, Married a mortal, while her end 
who even paid him divine honours after death; ™arried some of the gods, or their descent a! 
Horat. 1, od..6, v. 15.— Homer. il, 2, &c.—|ants. Ovid. Fast. 4, v.175.—Diod. 4.— Hygin. 
Dictys. Cret. 1, &c.— Ovid. Met. 13. fab. 1." |fab. 192.—Afiollod. 1, c. 9.——A daughter of 
ERMNADA#, a race of kings in Lydia, of Cypselus who married Cresphontes king of 
whom Gyges was the first. They sat on the|Messenia, by whom she had ‘three children. 
Lydian throne till the reign of Croesus, who reali prameegh ibaisc 
“was conquered by Cyrus king of Persia.|@ered by Polyphontes. The murderer o ree 
‘They were descendants of the Heraclide, and|heY to marry him, and she would h i. 
probably received the name of the Mermna-|forced to comply had not Epytus te he e- 
dz from Mermnas, one of their own family. phontes, her 3d son, revenged his father’s 
They were descended from Lemnos, or, ac-|4¢ath by assassinating Polyphontes. 4fzollod. 
cording to others, from Agelaus the son of|* Nee ee sa Roe a die aeta of Coe ea 
spe gi by Hercules. Herodot.1,c. 7 and raarried Clvib@ee ge citfie Ocean ae 
7 was Changed into an eagle, and placed among. 
the constellations. Ovid. Met. 1, y. 763,— 
Apollod. 3.—Hygin. P, A.2, c.16.—A ce- 
lebratec soothsayer of Percote in Troas, who 
foretold the death of his sons Adrastus and 
Amphius, who were engaged in the Trojan 
war. They slighted their father’s advice and 
were killed by Diomedes. Homer, Jl.2. _ 
MEROS, a mountain of India sacred to Ju- 
piter. [itis said to have been in the neigh- 
bourhood of Nysa, and to have been named 
trem the circumstance of Bacchus’s being el! 
Closed in the thigh (s«ngos) of Jupiter. ‘ 


MEeERdE, an island of Ethiopia with a town 
of the same name, celebrated for its wines. 
{ts original name was Sada, and Cambyses 
gave it that of Meroe from his sister, [The 
ancients believed Meroe to be an island. The 
two rivers Astapus and Astaboras which the 
Nile received successively on its eastern side, 
would indeed insulate Meroe, if they had a 
communication above towards their sources, 
‘Theisland of Meroe, as it istermed by the 
ancients, is generally supposed te answer to 
modern NVudia, but Nubia in fact is a name 


which we now aac the whole tract of 
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Nysa.] Mela, 2, c. 7—Plin. 8, c.13.—Curt.\flourished B.C, 235, A writer whose book, 
8,¢. 10.—Diod. 1. de Augusti progenie was edited 12mo, Ly Bat. 
MESABATES, an eunuch in Persia, flayed|1648. 
alive by order of Parysatis, because he had cut} Mrssatina VaLeRtIA,a daughter of Mes- 
offthe head and right hand of Cyrus. Put.|sala Barbatus. She married the emperor 
in Artax. . Claudius, and disgraced herself by her cruel- 
MEsaBius, a mountain of Beotia hanging|ties and incontinence. Her husband’s palace 
over the Euripus. Paws. 9, c. 22. was not the only seat of her lasciviousness, but 
MEsAPiIA, an ancient name of Beeotia. she prostituted herself in the public streets, 
MESEMBRIA, 2 maritime city of Thrace,/and few men there were at Rome who could 
feast of the mouth of the Nessus. It is now jnot boast of having enjoyed the favours of the 
Misera.| Hence Mesembriacus. Ovid. 1,JimpureMessalina. Her extravagancies at last 
Trist. 6, v. 37.——Another at the mouth ofjirritated her husband: he commanded her te 
the Lissus. appear before him toanswer.to all the accusa- 
Mess&ve, an island in the Tigris, wherejtions which were brought against her, upon 
Apamea was built, now Disel. -|D’Anville|which she attempted to destroy herself, and 
makes mention of another Messene enclosed|when her courage failed, one of the tribunes, 
betweenthecanal of Basra, and the Pasitigris, |whohad been sent to her, dispatched her with 
and which is called in the oriental _writers/his sword, A. D. 48. It is in speaking of her 
Perat-Misean, or the Messene of the Fuphra-|debaucheries and lewdness that a celebrated 
= to distinguish it from the Messene ot thejsatirist says, 

: one, at es 
oe eet Ae Nes ses two| ! ‘assata viris, necdum satiata, recessit. 
streams.] iin, 6, c. 27. . |Juv.—Tacit. Ann. 11, ¢. 37.—Suet, in Claud. 

MESoMEDES, a lyric poet in the age of the|_—_Dio.Another called also Statilia. She 
emperor Antoninus. Jwas descended of a consular family, and mar- 
Esoporamia, [an extensive province Of/ried the consul Atticus Vistinus whom Nero 
Asia, the Greek name of which denotes “ be-|murdered. She received with great marks of 
tween the rivers,” (from “erocand wor2zés). It}tenderness her husband’s murderer, and mar- 
Was situate betweenthe Euphratesand the Ti-|ried him. She had married four husbands be- 
gris. In Scripture this country is called Aram,|fore she came to the imperial throne; andaf- 
and Aramza. But as Aramalsosignifies Syria, |ter the death ot Nero she retired to literary 
it is denominated Aram Naharaim, or the Sy-|pursuits and peaceful occupations. Otho 
ria of the rivers. It was first peopled by Aram |courted her, and would have married her had 
the father of theSyrians. This province, which|he not destroyed himself. In his last moments 
inclines from the south-east to the north-west,|he wrote her avery pathetic and consolatory 
commenced at lat. 33° 20' N. and terminated|letter, &c. Tacit. Anz. 
near N. lat, 37° 30’. Towards the south it} MerssALiInus M. Vater, a Roman officer 
extended as far as the bend formed -by thejin the reign of Tiberius. He was appointed 
Euphrates at Cunaxa, and to the wall of Se-|governor of Dalmatia, and rendered himself 
miramis which separated it from Messene./known by his opposition to Piso, and by his 
Towards the northit was bounded by a partjattempts to persuade the Romans of the ne- 
of mount Taurus. The modern name given|cessity of suffering women to accompany the 
by the Arabs to this quarter is of the same|campson their different expeditions. Zacit, 
import with the ancient appellation. They}4nz. 3, 
callit “isle,” or in theirlanguage, 4/-Dgezera.| MessAna, an ancient and celebrated town 
The north-western part of Mesopotamia wasjof Sicily on the straits which separate Italy 
called Osroene, from Osroes, a prince whol|from Sicily.. It was anciently called Zancle, 
wrested from the Seleucidz a principality herejand was founded 1600 years before the Chris- 
about 120 B.C. The lower part of Mesopo-|tian era. [It was called Zancle from the re- 
tamia is now Jrak Arabi, the upper Diar-|semblance which its harbour bore to a hook 
Bekr. Mesopotamia, according to Strabo, was|or scythe, (¢27«a»,)}_ The inhabitants, being 
fertile in vines, and produced good wines.|continually exposed to the depredations ofthe 
This country is celebrated in Scripture as|people of Cuma, implored the assistance of the 
being the first dwelling of men after the de-/Messenians of Peloponnesus, and with them re- 
huge.) Strab. 2——Mela, t, o 11—Cic, de Nat.|pelled the enemy. After this victorious cam- 
D. 3, c. 52. paign, the Messenians entered Zancle, and 
MESSALA, a name of Valerius Corvinus,|lived in such intimacy with the inhabitants 
from his having conquered Messana in Sicily.|/that they changed their name, and assumed 
‘Fhis family was very ancient ; the most cele-|that of the Messenians, and called their city 
brated was a friend of Brutus, who seized the|Messana. Another account says, that Anax- 
camp of Augustus at Philippi. He was after-|ilaus, tyrant of Rhegium, made war against 
wards reconciled to Augustus, and died A. D.|the Zancleans with the assistance of the Mes- 
%,in his 77th year. Plut——A tribune injsenians of Peloponnesus, and that after he 
one of the Roman legions during the civil war|had obtained a decisive victory, he called the 
between Vespasian and Viteltius, of which he|conquered city Messana in compliment to his 
wrote an historical account mentioned by ‘a-|allies, about 494 years before the Christian 
situs, Orat. 14——A painter at Rome, wholera. After this Bais eg at Zancle, the Ma 
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mertini took, possession of it and made it the|'The insults to which the conquered Mes- 
capital of the neighbouring country. [véd.|senians were continually exposed, at last ex- 
Mamertini.] It afterwards fell into the handsjcited their resentment, and they resolved to 
of the Romans, and was for some time the|shake off the yoke. They suddenly revolted, 
chief of their possessions in Sicily. The in- and the second Messenian war was begun 685 
habitants were called Messenii, Messanienses,|B. C. and continued 14 years. The Messe-. 
and Mamertini. ‘The straits of Messana have|niansat first gained some advantage, but a fatal 
always been looked upon as very dangerous, battle in the third year of the war so totally 
especially by the ancients, on account of the disheartened them thatthey fled to Ira, where 
rapidity of the currents, and the irregular and they resolved to maintain an obstinate siege 
violent flowing.and ebbing of the sea. _S¢rad.|against their victorious pursuers. ‘The Spar- 
6.—Mela, 2, c.7.—Paus. 4, c.23.—Diod. 4|tans were assisted bythe Samians in besieging 
— Thucyd. 1, &c.—Herodot. 6, c. 23, 1. 7, ¢ Ira, and the Messenians were at last obliged 
28, if to submit to the superior power of their ad- 

MessapPia, [called also Japygia, a country|versaries. The taking of Ira, by the Lace- 
of Italy in Magna Grecia, forming what is dsemonians, aiter a siege of 11 years, put an 
termed the heel. [ts principal towns were|end tothe second Messenian war. Peace was 
Brundusium, Rudie, Lupiz, Hydruntum, Cal-|re-established for some time in Peloponnesus, 
lipolis, and Tarentum. This country, though/but after the expiration of 200 years, the 
scantily watered, was covered with trees and] Messenians attempted a third time to free 
pastures. It wasoccupied by twonations, the|themselves from the power of Lacedemon, 
Calabri on thenorth-east, and the Salentini on|B. C. 465. At that time the Helots had re- 
the south-west side of the heel.] Ovid. Met.|volted from the Spartans, and the Messe- 
14, v. 513.—Virg: /En.7, v. 691, 1.8, v.6, 1. 9,|nians, by joining their forces to these wretched . 
v. 27. slaves, looked upon their respective calamities 

MEssEng, a daughter of Triopas, king of}as common, and thought themselves closely , 
Argos, who married Polycaon son of Lelex,|interested in each other’s welfare. The Lace- 
king of Laconia, She encouraged her hus-|demonians were assisted by the Athenians, 
hand to levy troops, and to seize a part of Pe-|but they soon grew jealous of one another’s 
loponnesus, which, after it had been conquer-|power, and their political connection ended 
ef. received her name. She received divine]in the most inveterate enmity, and at last in 
honours after her death, and hada magnificent}open war. Ithome was the place inwhich the 
temple at Ithome, where her statue was made] Messenians had a second time gathered all 
half of gold and half of Parian marble. Paus.|their forces, and though ten years had alrea- 
4, c. 1 and 13, dy elapsed, both parties seemed equally con-_ 
_ MEssEne or MEssina, now Maura.Ma-|fident of victory. The Spartans were. afraid 
tra, a city in the Peloponnesus, the capital of|of storming Ithome, as the oracle of Delphi 
the country called Messenia. ‘The inhabitants|had threatened them with the greatest cala- 
rendered themselves famous for the war|mities, if they offered any violence toa place 
which they carried on against the Spartans,|which was dedicated to the service of Apollo. 
and which received the appellation of the}The Messenians, however, were soon obliged 
Messenian war. ‘The first Messenian war|to submit to their victorious adversaries, B. 
arose from the following circumstances: ‘Phe|C- 453, and they consented to leave their na- 
Messenians offered violence to some Spartan|tive country, and totally to depart from the 
women who had assembled to offer sacrifices}Peloponnesus, solemnly promising that if the 
in a temple which was common to both na-/ever returned into Messenia, they would suf- 
tions, and which stood on the borders of their|fer themselves to be sold as slaves. The Mes- 
respective territories, and besides they killed|senians upon this, miserably exiled, applied to 
Teleclus, the Spartan king, who attempted|the Athenians for protection, and were per- 
to detend the innocence of the females. ‘This|mitted to inhabit Naupactus, whence some of 
account, according to the Spartan traditions,|them were afterwards removed to take pos- 
is contradicted by the Messenians, who ob-|session of their ancient territories in Messenia, 
serve that Teleclus with a chosen body ofjduring the Peloponnesian war. The third 
Spartans assembled at the temple before men-|Messenian war was productive of great revo- 
tioned, disguised in women’s Clothes, and alllutions in Greece, and though almost a pri- 
secretly armed with daggers, ‘his hostile|vate quarrel, it soon engaged the attention of 
preparation was to surprise some of the neigh-|all the neighbouring states, and kindled the 
bouring inhabitants ; and in a quarrel which|flames of dissention every where. Every 
soon after arose Teleclus and his associates|state took up arms as if in its own defence, or 
were all kilied. These quarrels were the cause|to prevent additional power and dominion to 
of the first Messenian war, which began B. C.|be lodged in the hands of its rivals. The des- 
743 years. It wascarried on with vigour and|cendants, of the Messenians at last. returned 
spirit on both sides, and after many obstinate|te Peloponnesus, B.C, 370, after a long banish- 
and bloody battles had been fought and con-|ment of 300 years. Paus. Mess. &c—Jus- 
tinued. for 19 fog it was at last finished. by|#in.3, c. 4, &c—Strab. 6, &c.—Thucyd. 1, &e. 
the taking of Ithome by the Spartans, a place|—Diod. 11, &c.—Plut. in Cym. &e.—Poly- 
which had stood a siege of ten years, and been|@m. 3.—Poly5. 4, &c. 


defended with all the DoMer of the Messenians.|. MESSENIA, a province of Peloponnesus, “tp 
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tuate between Laconia, Elis, Arcadia, and the/another who distinguished himself by his spi- 
sea. Its chief city is Messena. vid. Messene.|rited exertions against Catiline. He married’ — 
MEsULA, a town of Italy, in the country of|Clodia the sister of Clodius, who disgraced | 
the Sabines. / { ‘\him by her incontinence and lasciviousness.: 
iETABUS, a tyrant of the Privernates,|He died 57 years before Christ. He was 
He was father of Camilla, whom ‘he conse-|greatly lamented by Cicero, who shed tears 
crated to the service of Diana, when he had|at the loss of one of his most faithful and valu- 
been banished from his kingdom by his sub-jable friends. Cie. de Cel. L. Cecilius, a’ 
jects. Virg. En. 11, v. 540, tribane in the civil wars of J, Cesarand Pom-- 
METAGI¥NI1A, a festival in honour of Apol-|pey. He favoured the cause of Pompey, and 
lo, celebrated by the inhabitants of Melite,}opposed Cesar when he entered Rome witha 
who migrated to Attica. It receives its name|victorious army. He refused to‘open the gates 
from its being observed in the month called/of Saturn’s temple, in which were deposited 
Metagitnion. great treasures, upon which they were broke 
METAPONTUM, a town of Lucania in Ita-|open by Cesar, and Metellus retired, when 
ly, founded about 1269years B.C. by Metabus,|threatened with death——Q. Cacilius, the 
the father of Camilla, or Epeus, one of the|]grandson ofthe high-priest, whosaved the pal- 
companions of Nestor. Pythagoras retired|ladium from the flames, was a warlike ge- 
there for some time, and. perished in a sedi-|neral, who, from his conquest of Macedo- 
tion, Annibal made it his head-quarters when|nia, was surnamed Macedonicus,. He had six 
in that part of Italy, and its attachment to]sons, of which four are particularly mentioned 
Carthage was afterwards severely punished|by Plutarch. Q.Czacilius, surnamed Balea- 
by the Roman conquerors, who destroyed its}ricws, from his conquest of the Baleares——- 
liberties and independence. A few broken|L. Czcilius, surnamed Diadematus, but sup- 
pillars of marble are now the only vestiges of}posed the same as that called Lucius with 
Metapontum. Strab. 5—Mela, 2, c. 4.—Jus-|the surname of Dalmaticus, from a victory 
tin, 12, c. 2—Liv. 1, 8, 25, 27, &c. obtained over the Dalmatians during his con- 
METAUuRUS, [a river of Umbria, now the|sulship with Mutius Scevola——Caius Ca- 
Metro, falling into the sea below Pisaurumi.|cilius, surnamed Cafirarius, who was consul 
It is celebrated for the defeat of Asdrubal the] with Carbo, A. U. C. 641, ‘The fourth 
brother of Annibal, by the consuls Livius Sa-|was Marcus, and of these four brothers it is 
linator and Claudius Rens B. C. 207. It rises}remarkable, that two of them triumphed in 
inthe Umbrian Appenines:] Horat. 4, od]one day, but over what nations is not men- 
4,-v. 38.— Mela, 2, c. 4.— Lucan. 2, v. 495. tioned by Eutroft. 4.——Nepos, a consul, &c.. 
METELLI, the surname of the family of}/——Another, who accused C. Curio, his fa- 
the Cacilii at Rome, the most known of whom|ther’s detractor, and who also vented his re- 
were—Q,. Cacilius, who rendered himself il-|sentment against Cicero when going to ba- 
lustrious by his successes, against Jugurtha|nishment. Another, who as tribune, op- 
the Numidian king, from which he was sur- posed the ambition of Julius Czsar.——A. 
named JVumidicus, He took, in this expedi-|general of the Roman armies against the Si- 
tion, the celebrated Marius, as his lieutenant,|cilians and Carthaginians. Before he marched: 
and he had soon cause to repent of the confi-|he offered sacrifices to all the gods, except — 
dence he had placed in him. Marius raised} Vesta, for which neglect the goddess was so ~ 
himself to power by defaming the character|incensed, that she demanded the blood of his 
of his benefactor, and Metellus was recalled/daughter Metella... When Metella was going. 
to Rome and accused of extortion and ill ma-|to be immolated, the goddess placed a heifer 
nagement. Marius was appointed successor to|in her place, and carried her to’a temple at 
finish the Numidian war, and Metellus was ac-|Lanuvium, of which she became the priestess. 
quitted of the crimes laid to his charge before|___Lucius Cacilius, or Quintus, surnamed 
the tribunal of the Roman knights, who ob-| Crericus, from his conquest in Crete, B. C. 66,. 
served that the probity of:his whole life and]is supposed by some to be the son of Metellus. 
the greatness of his exploits were’ greater] Macedonicus. Cimber, one of the con- 
proois of his innocence than the most power- spirators against J. Cesar. It was he who 
tularguments. Cic. de Orat. 1, c- 48.—Sal-|gave the signal to attack and murder the dic- 
lust.de bell. Jug.——L.Cxcilius, another, who/tator in the senate-house. Pius, a general 
saved from the flames the palladium, when|in Spain against Sertorius, on whose head he 
Vesta’s temple was ‘un fire. He was then|set a price of 100 talents and 20,000 acres of 
high-priest. He lost his sight'and one of his|land. He’ distinguished himself also in the 
arms in doing it, and the senate, to reward|Marsian war, and was high-priest. He ob- 
his zeal and piety, permitted him always to|tained the name of Pivs from the sorrows he 
be drawn to the senate-house in a cha-|showed during the banishment of his father 
riot, an honour which no one had ever before|Metellus Vmidicus, whom he caused to be 
erjoyed. He also gained a great victory over|recalled. Paterc. 2, c. 5.—Sallust. Jug. 44. 
the Carthaginians in the first Punic war, and A consul who commanded in Africa, &c. 
led in his triumph 16 generals, and 120 ele-| Val. Max.—Plin.—Plut,—Liv.— Paterc. 2.— 
phants taken from the enémy. He was ho-|//or.3, c. 8.—Paus. 7, c. 8 and 13.—Cic, in 
noured with the dictatorship, andthe office of| Zusc. &c.—Juv. 8, v- 138.—Appian. Civ.—- 
master of horse, &c.———Q.. Cecilius Celer,|Casar. bell, Cru— Be in Jug. 
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METHODIUS, a bishop of Tyre, who main-[ Mertacta, festivals instituted by Theseus 
tained a controversy against Porphyry. Thejin commemoration of the people of Attica 
best edition is that of Paris, fol. 1657.—[ An-|having removed to Athens. 
other, bishop of Constantinople, who intro-} Merton, an astrologer and mathematician 
duced the superstition of image-worship intojof Athens, His father’s name was Pausanias. 
the Greek-church.] He refused to.go to Sicily with his country- 

MeETHONE, [a town of Messenia, on the}men, and pretended to be insane, because he 
western coast below Bylos. It is now /Modon.|foresaw the calamities that attended that ex- 
Another in Macedonia above Pydna, now|pedition. In a book called Enneadecaterides, 
Lenterochori. It was memorable in the con-jor the cycle of 19 years, he endeavoured to 
tentions between Philip and the Athenians,|adjust the course of the sun and of the moon, 
and the scene of his first victory over them.|and supported that the solar and lunar years 
In the siege of this city Philip lost his. right}could regularly begin from the same point in 
eye. vid. Aster.] Homer. Il. 2, v. 71. the heavens. [This is called the Metonic pe- 

MeETHYMNA, (now Porto Petero), atown|riod or cycle. It is also called the golden 
of the. island of Lesbos, which receives its|number, from its great use in the calendar.] 
name from. a daughter of Macareus. It is|He flourished B. C. 432. Vitruv. 1—Plut. iz 
the second city of theisland in greatness, po-| Vicia. 
pulation, and opulence, and its territory is) M&rTrRa, adaughter of Eresichthon, a Thes- 
fruitful, and the wines it produces, excellent.|salian prince, beloved by Neptune. When her 
it was the native place of Arion. When the|father had spent all his fortune to gratify the 
whole island of Lesbos revolted from the|canine hunger under which he laboured, she 
power of the Athenians, Methymna alone ré-|prostituted herself to her neighbours, and re- 
mained firm to its ancient allies. Dzod. 5,|ceived for reward oxen, goats, and sheep, 
Thucyd. .—Horat. 2, sat.8, v.50.—Virg. G.|which she presented to Eresichthon. Some 
3, v. 90. say that she had received from Neptune the 

METILIA Lex, enacted A. U. C. 516, [that|power of changing herself into whatever ani- 
Minucius master.of the horse should be equal/mal she pleased, and that her father sold her 
in command with Fabius the Dictator:] continually to gratify his hunger, and that 

Metis, one of the Oceanides. She was/she instantly assumed a different shape, and 
Jupiter’s first wife, celebrated for her great/became again his property. Ovid. Met. 8, 
prudence and sagacity above the rest of the|/fab.21.- ~ 
gods. Jupiter, who was afraid lest she should] - Mrrrosivs, a player greatly favoured by 
bring forth into the world a child wiser|Sylla. Plut. 
and greater than himself, devoured her| MrtTRocLES,a pupil of Theophrastus, who » 
in the first month of her pregnancy. Some/had the care of the education of Cleombrotus 
time after this adventure the god had his head|and Cleomenes. He suffocated himself when 
opened, from which issued Minerva armedjold and infirm, Diog. 
from head to foot. According to Apollodorus,| Mrtroporus, [an intimate friend of Epi- 
1, c.2, Metis gave a potion to Saturn, and/curus. He first attached himself to that phi- 
obliged him to throw up the children he hadjlosopher at Lampsacus, and continued with 
devoured. Hesiod.” Theog. v. 890.—Apollod.|\him till his death. He maintained the cause 
1, c.3,—Ayzin. of his friend and master with great intrepidi- 

Metivs Currius, one of the Sabines whojty, both by his. discourses and his writings 
fought against the Romans on account of thelagainst the Sophists and ‘Dialectics, and con- 
stolen virgins——Suffetius, a dictator of Al-|sequently partook largely of the obloquy 
ba, in the reign of Tullus Hostilius. Hel which feil upon his sect. Plutarch charges 
fought against the Romans, and at last, finally|him with having reprobated the folly of his 
to settle their disputes, he proposed a single/brother Timocrates, in aspiring to the honours 
combat between the Horatii and Curiatii. The|of wisdom, whilst nothing was of any value 
Albans were conquered, and Metius promised|but eating and drinking, and indulging the ani~ 
to assist the Romans against their enemies.|mal appetites. -But it is probable that this 
In a battleagainst the Veientes and Fidenates,|calumny originated with Timocrates himself, 
Metius shewed his infidelity by forsaking the} who, from a personal quarrel with Metrodo- 
Romans at the first onset, and retired to ajrus, deserted the sect, and therefore can de- 
neighbouring eminence, to wait for the event|serve little credit,]| Another, a physician 
of the battle, and to fall upon whatever sidejof Chios, B. C. 4:4. He was a disciple-of 
proved victorious. The Romans obtained the] Democritus, and had Hippocrates among his 
victory, and Tullus ordered Metius to be tied|pupils. His compositions on medicine, &c. 
between two chariots, which were drawn by|are lost. He supported that the world was 
four horses two different ways, and his limbs|eternal and infinite, and denied the existence’ 
were torn away from his body, about 669|of motion. Diog.——~A painter and philoso- 
years before the Christian era. Liv. 1, c. 23,|pher of Stratonice, B.C 171. He was sent 
&e.— Hor, 1, c. 3.—Virg. An. 8, v. 642,——|to Paulus Emilius, who, after the conquest of 
A critic. vid. Tarpa.~——Carus, a celebrat-|Perseus, demanded of the Athenians a philo- 
- ed informer under Domitian, who enriched|sopher and a painter, the former to instruct 
himself with the plunder of those who were/his children, and the latter to make a paint- 
sacrificed to the pppcaes suspicion, ~ ing of his triumphs. Metrodorus was sent, as 
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in him alone were united the philosopher and{afraid to reveal it, apprehensive of the kihg’s 
the painter. Plin. 35, c. 11—Cic.5, de Finib.\resentment, he opened a hole in the earth, 
1, de Orat. 4. Acad—Diog. in Efiic——A|and after he had whispered there that Midas 
friend of Mithridates, sent as ambassador tojhad the ears of an ass, he coveredthe place as 
Tigranes, king of Armenia. He: was re-|before, as if he had buried his words in the 
markable for his learning, moderation, huma-|ground. On that place, as the poets mention, 
nity, and justice. He was put to death by his!grew a number of reeds, which, when agitated 
royal master for his infidelity, B. C.72. Strad./by the wind, uttered the same sound that had 
—Plut——Another, of a very retentive me {been buried beneath, and published to the 
mory. - world that Midas had the ears of anass. Some 
Regi vai. a town of Liburnia, in besieg-'explain the fable of the ears of Midas, by the 
ing of which Augustus was wounded. Diog.|supposition that he kept a number of inform- 
49. ers and spies, who were continually employed 
MevaniA, now Bevagna, a town of Um-|in gathering every seditious word that might 
bria, on the Clitumnus, the birth-place of the;drop from the mouths of his subjects. Midas, 
poet Propertius. Lucan. 1, v.473.—Propert.|according to Strabo, died of drinking bull’s hot 
4, el. 1, v. 124, blood. ‘This he did, as Plutarch mentions, to 
Mezentius, a ‘king of the Tyrrhenians|free himself from the numerous ill dreams 
when Aineas came into Italy. He was re-|which continually tormented him. Midas, ac- 
markable for his cruelties, and put his subjects\cording to some, was son of Cybele. He built 
to death by slow tortures, or sometimes tied|a town which hercalled Ancyra. [According 
a man to a dead corpse face to face, andjto the best accounts, Midas was king of the 
suffered him to die in that condition. He was Bryges, a Thracian nation, who dwelt near 
expelled by his subjects, and fled to Turnus,|Macedonja, and migrated with his subjects 
who ec ee him in his war against the|to Asia Minor, where they settled in that 
Trojans. He was killed by Afneas, with his|part, which from them, by a light alteration 
son Lausus. Dionys. Hal. 1, c. 15.—Jusiin.|of letters, was called Phrygia. The scene of 
43, c. 1.—Liv. 1, c. 2.—Virg. Ain. 7, v- 048, l.|thestory respecting Silenus wasin Thrace, but 
8, v. 482.— Ovid. Fast.4, 881. succeeding writers transferred it to Phrygia, 
» Micipsa, a king of Numidia, son of Masi-|and Xenophon in his account of the younger 
nissa, who, at his death, B, C. 119, left his)Cyrus, mentions a fountain called that of Mi- 
kingdom between his sons Adherbal and’ Hi-|das, near which he adds, however, that Midas 
empsal, and his nephew Jugurtha. Jugurtha|himself caught the satyr Silenus, by mingling 
abused his uncle’s favours by murdering his|wine in its waters. ‘The fable respecting 
twosons. Sallust de Jug—Flor 3, c. 1.—|Midas and the sands of the Pactolus has been 
Plut.in Gr. explained as follows: Midas, frugal to ava- 
Mipas,.a king of Phrygia. [vid. the|rice, reigned over a very rich country, and 
end of this article.] In the early part|made considerable sums by the sale of his corn, 
of his life, according to some traditions,|wine, and cattle.. His avarice afterwards 
he found a. large treasure to which hejchanged its object, and having learned that 
owed his greatness and opulence. Thejthe Pactolus furnished gold-dust, he aban- 
hospitality he showed to Silenus, the precep-|doned the care 6f the country and employed | 
tor of Bacchus, who had been brought to him|his subjects in gathering the gold of that river 
by some peasants, was liberally rewarded ;|which brought him a new and ample supply, 
and Midas, when he conducted the old man|Midas, on account of his attention to religion 
back to the god, was permitted to choose/among his people, was reckoned a second Nu- 
whatever recompense he pleased. He had|ma, according toJustin. . He appears to have 
the imprudence and the avarice to demand of|been versed in the ceremonies and mysteries 
the god that whatever, he touched might bejof Orpheus, which no doubt he learned in 
turned into gold. His prayer was granted,|Thrace. Xenophon places the fountain of 
but he was soon convinced of his injudicious|Midas on the road. near Thymbrium.] Ovid. 
choice; and when, the very meats which he| Met. 11, fab. 5.—Plut. de Superst.—-Strab. 1. 
attempted to eat became gold in his mouth,|—Hygin. tab. 191, 274.—Max. Tyr. 00.— 
he begged Bacchus to take away a present|Paus. 1,c,4.—Val Max. 1, c. 6.—Herodot. 
which must prove so fatal to thereceiver. He}1, c. 14—lian. V. H. 4 and 12.—Cic. de 
was ordered to wash himself inthe river Pac-| Div. 1, c. 36,1. 2, c. 31. 
tolus, whose sands were turned into gold by} Mrpra,atown of Argolis. Paus. 6, c. 20, 
the touch of Midas. Some time after this|-——of Lycia. Stat. heb. 4, v. 45——Of 
adventure, Midas had the imprudence tosup-|Beotia, drowned by the inundations of the 
ort that Pan was superior to Apollo in sing-jlake Copais. — Strad. 8. : 
ing and in playing upon the flute, for which] MULEsi1, the inhabitants of Miletus, vid. 
rash opinion the offended god. changed his|Miletus. 
ears into those of an ass, to show. his igno-| MILEsIoRUM MuRUS, a place of Egypt 
rance and stupidity. This Midas attemptedlat the entrance of one of the mouths of the 
to conceal fromthe knowledge of his subjects, | Nile. : 
but one of his servants saw the length of his| MzLEsius, a surname of Apollo.——A na- 
ears, and being unable to keep the secret, and|tive of siletus, 
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MiLftivm, a town of Calabria, built by} Milo supported the whole weight of the build- 
the people of Miletus of Asia ——A town ofjing, and gave the philosopher and his auditors 
Crete. Homer. Il. 2, v. 154. ; time to escape. In his old age Milo attempt- 
MILf&Tus, a son of Apollo, who fied fromjed to pull up.a tree by the roots and break it. 
Crete to avoid the wrath of Minos, whom he|He partly effected it, but his strength being 
meditated to dethrone. He came to Caria,}gradually exhausted, the tree when half cleft . 
where he built a city which he called by hisjreunited, and his hands remained pinched in 
own name. Some.suppose that he only con-|the body of the tree. He was then alone, 
quered a city there called. Anactoria, whichjand being unable to disentangle himself, he 
assumed his name, They farther say, that he] was eaten up by the wild beasts of the place, 
put the inhabitants to the sword, and divided|about 500 years before the Christian era. 
the women among his soldiers. Cyanea, aj Ovid. Met. 15.—Cic.de Senect.—Val. Max. 9, 
daughter of the Mander, fell to his-share|c. 12.—Strab. 16.— Paus. 6, c. 11——T. An- 
Strab.—Ovid. Met. 9, v. 446—Paus. 7 c.|nius, a native of Lanuvium, who attempted 
2,.—Apollod. 3, c, 1.——A celebrated town of|to obtain the consulship at Rome by intrigue 
Asia Minor, the capital of all lonia. [It was|and seditious tumults. Clodius the tribune 
situate on the southern shore of the gulf into}opposed his views, yet Milo would have suc- 
which the Mzander emptied, but this river|ceeded, had not an unfortunate event totally 
gradually accumulated its deposit in this gulf,/frustrated his hopes. As he was going into 
_ so that the town of Miletus was removed in|the country, attended by his wife and a nu- 
process of time more than a league inland.]}merous retinue of gladiators and servants, he 
t was founded by a Cretan colony under}met on the Appian road his enemy Clodius, 
Miletus, or, according to others, by Ne-|who was returning to Rome with three of his 
leus, the son of Codrus, or by Sarpedon, Ju-| friends and some domestics completely armed. 
piter’s son. [This city was anciently called]/A quarrel arose between the seryants. Milo 
Lelegeis, from the Leleges, afterwards Pityu-|Supported his attendants, and the dispute be- 
sa from the quantity of pines which its terri-|came general. Clodius received many severe 
tory produced, at a later period Anactoria,|wounds, and was obliged to retire to a neigh= 
and last of all Miletus.] The inhabitants were|bouring cottage. Milo pursued his enemy in 
very powerful, and long maintained an obsti- his retreat, and ordered his servants to des- 
nate war against the kings of Lydia. They patchhim, Eleven of the servants of Clodius 
early applied themselves to navigation, and shared his fate, as also the owner of the house 
planted no less than 80 colonies, or, according| Who had given them reception. The body 
to Seneca, 380, in different parts of the world. of the murdered tribune was carried to Rome; 
Miletus gave birth to Thales, Anaximenes, and exposed to public view. The enemies of 
Anaximander, Hecatzus,Timotheus the mu-|Milo inveighed bitterly against the violence 
sician, Pittacus one of the seven wise men,|4nd barbarity with which the sacred person 
&c.. Miletus was also famous for a temple|of a tribune had been treated. Cicero under- 
andan oracle of Apollo Didymeus, and for|took the defence of Milo, but the’ continual 
its excellent wool, with which were made|Clamours of the friends of Clodius, and the 
stuffs and garments, held in me highest repu-|Sight of an armed soldiery, which surrounded 
tation, both for softness, elegance, and beauty.|the seat of judgment, so terrified the orator, 
‘The words Milesie fabule, or Milesiaca, were that he forgot the greatest part of his argu- 
used to express wanton and ludicrous plays,/ments, and the defence he made was weak 
Ovid. Trist. 2, v. 413—Capitolin. in Alb, 11.|and_injudicious. ‘Milo was condemned and 
—Virg. G. 3, v. 306,—Strab. 15.—Paus. 7,/banished to Massilia. Cicero soon after sent 
©. 2.-—Mela, 1, ¢. 17.—Flin. 5,.¢. 29.—Hero-| his-exiled friend a copy of the oration which 
doz. 1, &c.—Senec. de Consol. ad Alb. he had Celivered in his defence, in the form 
Miticuus, a freedman who discoveredjin which we have it now; and Milo, atter he 
Piso’s conspiracy against Nero. Tacit, 15,|had read it, [ wrote, according to Dio Cassius, 
Ann. c. 54. a letter to Cicero, in which he stated that it 
-Mixo, a celebrated athlete of. Crotona in| was a fortunate thing for himself that Cicero 
Italy.’ His father’s name was Diotimus. Hejhad not pronounced the oration which he sent, 
early accustomed himself to carry the great-|since otherwise he (Milo) would not then have 
est burdens, and by degrees became a mon-|been eating such tine mullets at Marseilles, 
ster in strength. It is said that he carried on} ‘This city was the place ot bis exile.}] The 
his shoulders a young bullock four years old,/friendsmp and cordiality of Cicero and Milo 
for above forty yards, and afterwards killed it} were the fruits of long intimacy and familiar 
with one blow of his fist, and eat it up in one) intercourse, It was by the successful labours’ 
day. He was seven times crowned at the/of Milo that the orator was recalled from ba~ 
Pythian games, and six at Olympia. . Hejnishment and restored to his friends. [This 
presented himself a seventh time, but no one/is altogether erroneous. Velleius Paterculus 
had the courage or. boldness to enter the lists}and Dio Cassius both contradict the fact of 
against him. He was one of the disciples of; Milo’s return by what we find in their re- 
Pythagoras, and to his uncommon strength|spective histories. According to Dio Cassius, 
the learned preceptor and his pupils owed’ Milo was the only one of the exiles whom 
their life. The pillar which supported the Casar refused to recall, because, as-is sup-» 
roof of the school 5 aid gave way, but posed, he had heen active in exciting the peo- 
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ple of Marseilles’ to resist Cesar. Velleius;commemoration of a man to whom they owed 
aterculus states that Milo returned without|their greatness and preservation. Some time 
permission to Italy, and there busily employ-|after Stesagoras died without issue, and Mil- 
ed himself in raising opposition to Cesar dur-|tiades the son of Cimon, and the brother of 
ing that commander’s absence in Thessaly|the deceased, was sent by the Athenians with 
against Pompey. He adds, that Milo was|one ship to take possession of the Chersone- 
killed by a blow of a’stone while laying siege}sus. At his arrival Miltiades appeared 
to Compsa, a town of the Hirpini.} Cic. jrrojmournful, as if lamenting the recent death 
Miton.—Patere. 2, c. 47 and 68.—Dio. 40.)of his brother. The principal inhabitants 
A general of the forcesof Pyrrhus. Hejof the country visited the new governor to 
‘was made governor of Tarentum, and that/condole with him; but their confidence in 
he might be reminded of his duty to his sove-jhis sincerity proved fatal to them, Miltiades 
reign, Pyrrhus sent him as a present a chain, {seized their persons, and made himself abso- 
which was covered with the skin of Niciasjlute in Chersonesus ; and to strengthen him- 
the physician, who had perfidiously offered|self he married Hegesipyla, the daughter of 
the Romans to poison his royal master for ajOlorusthe king of the Thracians. His pros- 
sum of money. Polyen. 8, &c.——A tyrant|perity, however, was of short duration. Inthe 
of Pisa in Elis, thrown into the river Alpheus/third year of his government his dominions 
by his subjects for his oppression. Ovid. in)were threatened by an invasion of the Scythian 
db. v. 325. Nomades, whom Darius had some time be- 
MittTIXApEs, an Athenian, son of Cypselus,|fore irritated by entering their country. He 
who obtained a victory in a chariot race atifled before them, but astheir hostilities were 
the Olympic games, and led a colony of his{but momentary, he was soon restored to his 
countrymen tothe Chersonesus. The causes}/kingdom. ‘Three years after he left Cherso- 
of this appointment are striking and singular./aesus and set sail for Athens, where he was 
The Thracian Dolonci, harassed by a long|received with great applause. He was pre- 
war with the Absynthians, were directed by|sent at the celebrated battle of Marathon, in 
the oracle of Delphi to take for their king the/which all the chief officers ceded their power 
first man they metin their return home, whojto him, and left the event of the battle to de- 
invited them to come under his roof and par-/pend upon his superior abilities. He obtained 
take of his entertainment. _ [The Dolonci,Jan important victory [vid. Marathon] over 
after receiving the oracle, returned by thej/the more numerous forces of his adversaries ; 
sacred way, passed through Phocis and Be-|but when he had demanded of his fellow-citi- 
otia, and not being invited by either of these]zens an olive-crown as the reward of his va- 
people, turned aside to Athens. Miltiades,jlour in the field of battle, he was not only re= 
as he sat in this city before the door of his|fused, but severely reprimanded for pre- 
house, observed the Dolonci passing by, and]sumption, ‘The only reward, therefore, that 
as by their dress and armour he perceived|he received for a victory which proved so be- 
they were strangers, he called to them andJneficial to the interests of universal Greece, 
offered them the rites of hospitality. They] was in itself simple and inconsiderable, though 
accepted his kindness, and being hospitably|truly great in the opinion of that age. He 
treated, revealed to him all the will of the}was represented in the front of a picture 
oracle, with which they entreated his com-]among the rest of the commanders who fought 
pliance. Miltiades, disposed to listentothem|at the battle of Marathon, and he seemed to 
because weary of the tyranny of Pisistratus,}exhort and animate his soldiers to fight with 
first consulted the oracle at Delphi, and the/courage and intrepidity. Some time after 
answer being favourable, he went with the!Miltiades was. intrusted with a fleet of 70 
Dolonci. He was invested by the inhabitants/ships, and ordered to punish those islands 
of the Chersonese with sovereign power.]/which had revolted tothe Persians, He was 
The first measure he took was to stop thelsuccessful at first, but a sudden report that — 

farther incursions of the Absynthians, by|the Persian fieet was coming to attack him, 
building a strong wall across the Isthmus,/changed his operations as he was besieging 
When he had established himself at home,|!Paros. He raised the siege and returned to 
and fortified his dominions against foreign in-| Athens, where he was accused of treason, and 
vasion, he turned his arms against Lampsa-|particularly of holding correspondence with 
cus. His expedition was unsuccessful; he/the enemy. ‘The falsity of these accusations 
was taken in an ambuscade and made pri-jmight have appeared, if Miltiades had been 
soner. His friend Creesus, king of Lydia, wasjable to come into the assembly. A wound 
informed of his captivity, and heprocured his} which he had received before Paros detained 
release by threatening the people of Lampsa-jhim at home, and his enemies, taking advan- 
cus with his severest displeasure. He lived|tage of his absence, became more eager in 
a few years after he recovered his liberty.|their accusations and louder in their clamours, 
As he had no issue, he left his kingdom and} He was condemned to death, but the rigour of 
possessions to Stesagoras the son of Cimon,|the sentence was retracted on the recollection 
who was his brother by the same mother.|of his great services to the Athenians, and he 
‘The memory of Miltiades was greatly ho-|was put into prison till he had~ paid a fine of 
noured by the Dolonci, and they regularly|50 talents to the state. His inability to dis- 
celebrated festivals 1% exhibited shows in'chargeso great a —o him in con 
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finement, and soon after his wounds : eam Si Mimnermus uti censet, sine amore jocisque 
incurable, and he died about 489 years before} Vil est jucundum, vivas in amore jocisque. 
the Christian era. His,body was ransomed 

by hisson Cimon, who was obliged to borrow| His manners are thought to have corn 
and pay the 50 talents, to give his father a de-jed with his poetry.] In his old age Mim- 
cent burial. The crimes of Miltiades were|nermus became enamoured of a young girl 
probably aggravated in the eyes of his coun-|called Nanno. Some few fragments of his 
trymen, when they remembered how he made) poctry remain collected by Stobzus. He is 
himself absolute in Chersonesus ; and in con-|supposed by some to be the inventor of the 
demning the barbarity of the Athenians to-|pentameter verse, which others, however, 
wards a general who was the source of theirjattribute to, Callinus or Archilochus. The 
military prosperity, we must remember the|surname of Ligustiades, xeyus, (shrill voiced), 
jealousy which ever reigns among a free and{has been applied to him, though some ima- 
independent people, and how watchfu) they|gine the word to be the name of his fa- 
are in defence of the natural rights which they|ther. Strab. 1 and 14.—Paus, 9, c. 29— 
see wrested from others ‘by violence and op-| Diog. 1.—Propert. 1, el. 9, v. 11—Horat. 1, 
pression. Cornelius Nepos has written thejep. 6, v. 65. 

life of Miltiades the son of Cimon, but his his-|’ Murncrus, now Mincio, ariver of Italy, flow- 
tory is incongruous and notauthentic ; and the ing from the lake Benacus, and falling into the 

- author, by confounding the actions of the son|Po, Virgil was born on its banks, at the vil- 
of Cimon, with those of the son of Cypselus,|lage of Andes below Mantua.] Virg. Ecl. 7, 
has made the whole dark and unintelligible.|v. 13. -G. 3, v. 15. En. 10, v. £06. 

Greater reliance in reading the actions of both} MINEIDEs, the daughters of Minyas or 
the Miltiades is to be placed on the narration|Mineus, king of Orchomenos, in Beeotia. 
of Herodotus, whose veracity is confirméd,|They were three in number, Leuconoe, Leu- 
and who was indisputably more informed and|cippe, and Alcithoe. Ovid calls the two first 
more capable of giving an account of the life|/Clymene and Iris. They ‘derided the orgies 
and exploits of men who flourished in his age,|of Bacchus, for which impiety the god inspir- 
and of which he could seé the living monu-led them with an unconquerable desire, of 
ments. Herodotus was born about six years|eating human flesh. They drew lots which of 
after the famous. battle of Marathon, and C.|them should give up her son as food to the rest. 
Nepos, as a writer of the Augustan age, flour-|The lot fell upon Leucippe, and she gave up 
ished about 450 years after the age of the fa-|her son Hippasus, who was instantly devoured. 
ther of history.  C. Wef.in vité—Herodot: 4,|by the three sisters. They were changed into _ 
c. 137, 1. 6,¢.34, &c.—Plut.’ in Cim.—Val.|bats: In commemoration of this bloody crime, 
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Maz. 5, ¢. 3.—Justin. 2.—Paus. An ar- 
chon at Athens. 

MittTo, a favourite mistress of Cyrus the 
younger. [vid. Aspasia.] 

Mitvius, abridge at Rome over the Ti- 
ber, now called Ponte Molle. [It is about 
two miles from Rome.] Cic. ad Att. 13, ep. 
33.—Sal. Cat. 45.—Tacit. A. 13, ¢. 47. 

Mityas. {vid. Lycia.] 

MIMALLONES, the Bacchanals, who when 
they celebrated the orgies of Bacchus put 
horns on their heads. ‘They are also called 
Mimallonides, and some derive their hame 
from the mountain Mimas. Pers. 1, v. 99.— 
Ovid. A. A. v, 541.—Stat. Theb. 4, v. 660. 

Mimas, a giant whom Jupiter destroyed 
with thunder. orat. 3, od. 4A high 
mountain of Asia Minor, near Colophon, Ovid. 
Met. 2, fab. 5. 

MinneErmus, a Greek poet and musician 
of Colophon in the age of Solon. He chiefly 


it was usual among the Orchomenians for the 
high-priest, as soon as the sacrifice was finish- 
ed, to pursue with a drawn sword all the wo- 
men who had entered the temple, and even to 
kill the first he came up to. Ovid. Met. 4, 
fab. 12—Plut. Quest. Gr. 38. Q 
Minerva, the goddess of wisdom, war, 

and all the liberal arts, was produced from Ju- 
piter’s brain without amother. [vid. the end 
of this article.] The god, as it is reported, 
married Metis, whose superior prudefice and 
sagacity above the rest of the gods, made him 
apprehend that the children of such an union 
would be of a more exalted nature, and more 
intelligent than theirfather. ‘To prevent this, 
Jupiter devoured Metis in her pregnancy, and 
some time after, to relieve the pains which he 
suffered in his head, he ordered’ Vulcan to 
cleave it open. Minerva came all armed and 
grown up from her father’s brain, and imme- 
diately was admitted into the assembly of the 


excelled in elegiac poetry, whence some have|gods, and made one of the most faithful coun- 


attributed the invention of it to him, and, in- 


sellors of h The power of Minerva 


er father. 
deed, he was the first poet who made elegy an|was great en she could hurl the thun- 


amorous poem, instead of amournful and me-|ders of Jupi 


lancholy tale. 


» prolong the life of men, be- 


{He was a votary of love and|stow the gift of prophecy, and, indeed, she was 


easure, and is so distinguished by a line in|the only one of all the divinities whose autho- 


ropertius, 


Plusin amore valet Mimnermiversus Homero. 


rity and consequence were equal to those of 
Jupiter. The actions of Minerva are numer- 
ous, as well as the kindness by which she en- 
deared herself to mankind. Her quarrel with 


_ Horace likewise refers to him in a similar|Neptune concerning the right of giving a namg 


connection, though e or stronger terms, |tot 


¢ capital of Cecropia deserves attention. 
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The assembly of the gods settled the disput®|goddesses ridiculed the distortion of her face 
by promising the preference to which eve"|in blowing the instrument. Minerva, con- 
of the two gave the most useful and necessary|vinced of the justness of their remarks by 
present to the inhabitants of the earth. Nep-jlooking at herself in a fountain near mount 
tune, upon this, struck the ground with his/Ida, threw away the musical instrument, and 
trident, and immediately a horse issued from|denounced a melancholy death to him wha 
the earth. Minerva produced the olive, and|found it.. Marsyas was the miserable proof 
obtained the victory by the unanimous voice of|of the veracity of her expressions. ‘The wor- 
the gods, who observed that the olive, as the|ship of Minerva was universally , established ; 
emblem of peace, isfar preferable to the horse, |she had magnificent temples in Egypt, Phe- 
the symbol of war and bloodshed. . The vic-|nicia, all parts of Greece, Italy, Gaul, and 
torious deity called the capital then, and|Sicily- Sais, Rhodes, and Athens, particularly 
became the tutelar goddess of the place.|claimed her attention, and it is even said, that 
[Plutarch, in the life of Themistocles, explains/Jupiter rained a shower of gold upon the island 
the fabulous contest between Minerva and|of Rhodes, which had paid so much venera- 
Neptune by referring it to the endeavours|tion and such an early reverence to the divi- 
of the ancient kings of Attica to withdraw/jnity of his daughter. The festivals celebrated 
their people from a sea-faring life to the la-jin her honour were solemn and magnificent. 
bours of agriculture. Dr. Clark, however,|[vid. Panathenza.] She was invoked by 
in his “* Travels in Greece, Egypt, and thejevery artist, and particularly such as worked 
Holy land,” thinks that it must have reference|in wool, embroidery, painting, and. sculpture. 
to the circumstance of the plains of Greece,|It was the duty of almost every member of 
and especially of Attica, having been rescued|society to implore the assistance and patron- 
from retiring waters which were gradually|age of a deity who presided over sense, taste, 
carried off by evaporation and other causes,|and reason. Hence the poets have had occa- 
a ig: chery raheaie numerous _lakes|sion to say, 

and marshes. inerva was always ve A Prey ae . . 3 
jealous of her power, and. the ay uv ctl Tu nihil invité dices, faciesve Minerva, 
which she punished the presumption of Ar-|[i. e. against the bent of your nature or natu-' 
achne is pe ath Reg Arachne.] _The|ral genius ;] and, 

attempts of Vulcan to offer’her violence are ; Ae 3 
strong marks of her virtue. . Jupiter had oni ee sine» docs ie 
sworn by the Styx to give to Vulcan, who|Minerva was represented in different ways, 
made him a complete suit of armour, what-|according to the different characters in which 
ever he desired. Vulcan demanded Minerva,|she appeared. She generally appeared with 
and the father of the gods, whohad permitted|a countenance full more of masculine firmness 
Minerva to live in perpetual celibacy, con-|and composure than of softness and grace. 
sented, but privately advised his daughter to|Most usually she was represented with a hel- 
make all the resistance she could to frustrate|met on her head, with a large plume nodding 
the attempts of her lover. The prayers and{in the air. In one hand she held a spear, and 
the force of Vulcan proved ineffectual, andlin the other a shield, with the dying head of 
her chastity was not violated, though the god|Medusa upon it. Sometimes this Gorgon’s 
left on her body the marks of his passion, and,|head was on her breast-plate, with living ser- 
from the impurity which proceeded from|pents writhing round it, as well as round her 
this scuffle, and which Minerva threw down|shield and helmet. 1n most of her statuesshe 
upon the earth wrapped up in wool, was born|is represented as sitting, and sometimes she 
Erichthon, an uncommon monster. [vid.|holds, in one hand a distaff, instead of a spear. 
Erichthonius.] Minerva was the first who|When she appeared as the goddess of the l- 
built a ship,and it was her zeal for navigation|beral arts, she was arrayed ina variegated 
and her care for the Argonauts which placed|veil, which the ancients called feflum. Some- 
the prophetic tree of Dodona behind the ship|times Minerva’s helmet was covered at the 
Argo, when going to Colchis. She was knownjtop with the figure of a cock, a bird which, 
among the ancients by many names. Shelon account of his great courage, is properly 
was called Athena, Pallas, [vid. Pallas.]|sacred to the goddess of war. Some of her 
Parthenos, from her remaining in perpetual|statues represented her helmet with a sphinx 
celibacy ; [ritonia, because worshipped near|in the middle, supported on either side by 
the lake Tritonis ; Glaucopis, from the: blue-|griffins. In some medals, a chariot drawn 
ness of her eyes ; Agorea, from her presiding|}by four horses, or sometimes a dragon ora 
over markets ; Hippia, because she first taught|serpent, with winding spires, appear at the 
mankind how to manage the horse; Stratealtop ot her helmet. She was partial to the 
and Area, from her martial character ; Cory-olive-tree ; the owl and the cock were her fa- 
phagenes, because born from Jupiter’s brain ;| vourite birds, and the dragon among_ reptiles 
Sais, because worshipped at Sais, &c. Some]was sacred to her. he. functions, offices, 
attributed to her the invention of the flute,/and actions of Minerva, seem so numerous 
whence she was surnamed Andon, Luscinia,|that they undoubtedly originate in more than 
Musica, Salpiga, &c. She, as it is reported,jone person. Cicero speaks of five persons of 
once amused herself in playing upon her, fa-|this name ; a Minerva, mother of Apollo ; 
vourite flute before Juno and Venus, but the/a daughter of the ea patie was worshipped 
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at Sais, in Egypt; a third, born from Jupi-[office of supreme and absolute judge in th®- 
ter’s brain ; a fourth, daughter of Jupiter and|infernal regions. In this capacity he is repre- 
Coryphe ; and a fifth, daughter of Pallas,|sented sitting in the middle of the shades, and 
zenerally represented with winged shoes. This|holding a sceptre in hishand. ‘The dead plead 
last put her father to death because. he at-|their different causes before him, and the im- 
tempted her virtue. [It is probable that the|partial judge shakesthe fatal urn, which is fill- 
Romans considered Jupiter, Juno, and Miner-|ed with the destinies of mankind. He mar- 
va, as one and the same divinity, under three|ried Ithona, by whom he had Lycastes, who was 
different names: among which names that|the father of Minos 2d. [Minos, in order to 
of Jupiter might signify supreme goodness,|give greater authority to. his laws, is said by 
that of Minerva supreme wisdom, and that|some to have retired into a cavein Crete, 
of Juno supreme power. Thus, Cudworth/where he feigned that Jupiter his father dic- 
inhis “Intellectual System” observes, that the|tated them to him, and every time he returned 
three Capitoline gods, Jupiter, Juno and Mi-|from the cave he announced some new law. 
nerva, may be understood to have been no-|Huetius makes Minos ane Moses to have been 
thing else than several names and notions of|the same; this, however, is going too far. Ba- 
one supreme deity, according'to its several|nier’s opinion appears a better one, that some 
attributes and manifestations.| Paus. 1, 2,|confused. knowledge of the lawsof Mosesfur- 
8, &e.—Horut. 1, od. 16, 1.3, od. 4— Virg,\nished Minos with a model for those of Crete. 
fin. 2, &¢—Strab. 6, 9 and 13.—Philost.Icon.|According to the poets, Minos, as chief presi- 
2.— Ovid. Fast. 3, &c. Met. 6.—Cic. de Nat. \dent of the court in the lower world, decided 
D.1, c. 15,1. 3, . 23, &e.—Apollod. 1, &c.|all differences that arose between the other 
—Pindar. Olymp. 7—Lucan. 9, v. 354.—\two judges /acus and Rhadamanthus, of 
Softhocl, Edifi— Homer, Il. &c. Od. Hymn.\whom the former judged the Europeans, and 
ad Pall— Diod,5.— Hesiod. Theor. —Zschyl, |the latter the Asiatics and Africans.] Homer. 
in Eum.—Lucian. Dial.—Clem. Alex. Strom \Od. 19, v. 178.—Virg. ZEn. 6, Vv. 432.—Afial- 
2.—Orprheus, Hymn. 31—Q. Smyrn. 14, y.\lod. 3,c. 1.—Hygin. tab. 41,—Diod. 4.—Horat. 
448.—Apfiollon. 1.—Hygin. fab. 168.—Sta?,|1, od. 28.——The 2d. was a son of Lycastes; 
Theb. 2, v. 721, 1.7, &c.—Callim. in Cerer.—|the son of Minos I. and king of Crete. He 
fElian, V. H. 12.—C. Nep.in Paus—Plut.\married Pasiphae, the daughter of Sol and 
in Lyc. &c.—Thucyd. 1.—Herodot. 5. Perseis, and by her he had many children. 
Minerv# CastRum, a town of Calabria,|He increased his. paternal dominions by the 
now Castro._ Promonterium, a cape at the|conquest of the neighbouring islands, but he. 
most southern extremity of Campania. shewed himself cruel in the war which he 
MINERVALIA, festivals at Rome in honour|carried on against the Athenians, who had put 
of Minerva, celebrated in the months of March|to death his son Androgeus. {vid. Androgeus.} 
and June. During the solemnity scholars ob-|He took Megara by the treachery of Scylla, 
tained some relaxation from their studious|[vid. Scylla] and, not satisfied with a victory, 
pursuits, and the present, which it was usual|he obliged the vanquished to bring him year- 
for them to offer to their masters, was called|ly to Crete seven chosen boys and the same 
Minerval, in honour of the goddess Minerva, |number of virgins to be devoured by the Mi-- 
who patronized literature. Varro. de R.|notaur. [vid. Minotaurus.] This bloody tri- | 
R. 3, c. 2—Ovid. Frist. 3, v. 809.—Liv.|bute was at last abolished when Theseus had 
9, c. 30. destroyed the monster. [vid, Theseus.] When 
Minto, now Mignone,a river of Etruria,|Dedalus, whose industry and invention had 
falling intothe Tyrrhene sea. Virg. £n, 10,|fatricated the labyrinth, and whose impru- 
v. 183. dence in assisting Pasiphae, in the gratifica- 
Miywat, [a people in the southern extre-|tion of her unnatural desires, had offended 
mity of Arabia Felix. Their country was|Minos, fled from the place of the confinement 
called Minnza, and theircapital Carana. The|with wings, [vid. Daedalus] and arrived safe 
name of the latter is preserved in 4/makara-|in Sicily, the incensed monarch pursued the 
na, which is a strong fortress.] Plin. 12, c.loffender, resolved to punish his infidelity. 
14, ‘ Cocalus king of Sicily, who had hospitably re- 
MrnOts, belonging to Minos. Crete. is call-|ceived Dedalus, entertained his royal guest 
ed Minoia regna, as being the legislator’s|with dissembled friendship ; and that he might 
kingdom. Virg. Ain. 6, v. 14. A patrony-|not deliver to him aman whose ingenuity and 
mic of Ariadne. Ovid. Met. 8, v. 157. abilities he so well knew, he put Minos to 
Minos, a king of Crete, son of Jupiter and|death. Some say that it was the daughters of 
Europa, who gave laws to his subjects B. C.|Cocalus who put the king of Crete to death, 
1406, [according to the Arundelian mar-|by detaining him so long in a bath till he faint- 
bles, 1642 B. C. and according. to Bannier,jed, after which they suffocated him. -Minos 
1340 B. C.] These still remained in full force|died about 35 years before the ‘Trojan war. 
in the age of the philosopher Plato. Hisjustice|He. was father of Adrogeus, Glaucus, and 
and moderation procured him theappellationof|Deucalion, and two daughters, Phedra and 
the favourite of the gods, the confidant of Ju-|Ariadne. Many authors have confounded the 
piter, the wise legislator, in every city of|two monarchs of this, name, the grandfather 
Greece ; and, according to the poets, he was|and the grandson, but Homer, Plutarch, and 
rewarded for his eer death, with the|Diodorus. prove plainly that they were two 
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different persons, Paus.in Ach. 4.—Piut.in\bauchery on account of the beauty and ele- 
Thes— Hygin. fab. 44.— Ovid. Met. 8, v:141.|gance of her dress. She was condemned to 
—Diod.4.—Virg. Ain.6,v. 21.—Plut.in Min.\be buried alive, because a female supported 
«Athen. Flacc. 14. » \the false accusation, A. U.C. 418, Liv. 8, 
_Mrnotaurvs, acelebrated monster, half ajc. 15.——A public way from Rome to Brun- 
man and half a bull, according to this verse of|dusium.* (vid. Via.) 
Ovid, 4. A. 2, v. 24, cet) MInvtTivs, packets peony ent 
F . ye : slain in a battle against the Samnites- —— 
Oy a ag Dir iin gern iapsangae begs tribune of the Pele; who put Melius to 
It was the fruit of Pasiphae’samour with a bull.|death when he aspired to the sovereignty of 
Minos refused tosacrifice a white bull to Nep-|Rome. He was honoured with a brazen sta+ 
tune, an animal which he had received from|tue for causing the corn to be sold ata re- 
the goc for that purpose. This offended Nep-|duced price to the people. Liv. 4, c. 16— 
tune, and he made Pasiphae, the wife of Mi-|Péin. 18, c. 3——Rufus, a master of horse to 
nos, enamoured of this fine bull, which hadithe dictator Fabius Maximus, His disobe- 
been refused to his altars. Dedalus prestitut-!dience to the commands of the dictator was 
ed his talents in being subservient te the|productive of an extension of his prerogative, 
— unnatural desires, and, by his means,/and the master of the horse was declared 
asiphae’s horrible passions were gratified,/equal in power to the dictator. Minutius, 
and the Minotaur came into the world. Mi-|soon after this, fought with ill success against 
nos confined in the labyrinth a monster which|Annibal, and was saved by the interference 
convinced the world of his wife’s lascivious-lof Fabius;' which circumstance had such an 
ness and indecency, and reflected disgraceleffect upon him, that he laid down his power 
upon his family. The Minotaur usually de-|at the feet of his deliverer, and swore that he 
voured the chosen young men and maidens,|would never act again but by his directions. 
which the tyranny of Minos yearly exacted|/Hfe was’ killed at the battle of Cannz. Liv, 
from the Athenians. Theseus. delivered his|—C. Wepr. in Ann. A Roman consul, who 
country from this shameful tribute, when it!defended Coriolanus from the insults of the 
had fallen to his lot to be sacrificed'to the vo-{people, &c:——-Another, defeated by the 
racity of the Minotaur, and, by means of|/Equi, and disgraced by the dictator Cincin- 
Ariadne, the king’s daughter, he destroyed |natus.——An officer under Czsar, in Gaul, 
the monster, and made his escape from the|who afterwards became one of the conspira- 
windings of the labyrinth. Thefabuloustra-|tors against his patron. Ces, Bell. G. 6, Cc. 
dition of the Minotaur and of the infamous|29. A tribune who warmly opposed the 
commerce of Pasiphae witha fayourite bull, |views of C. Gracchus.——-A Roman chosen 
has been often explained. Somesuppose that!dictator, and obliged to lay down his office, 
Pasiphae was enamoured of one of her hus-|because, during the time of his election, the 
band’s courtiers, called Taurus, and that De-|sudden cry of a rat was heard——A Roman, 
dalus favoured the passions of the queen by|one of the first. who were chosen questors. 
suffering his house to become the retreat of Felix, an African probably, [who flour- 
the two lovers. Pasiphae, some time after, ished towards the Close of the reign of Septi- 
brought twins into the world, one of whom|mus Severus, or about 210 A.D. He was 
greatly resembled Minos, and the other Tau-|educated to the profession of the law, and be-~ 
rus. In the natural resemblance of their|came an eminent pleader at Rome, where he 
countenance with that of their supposed fa-|renounced the heathen’ religion and embraced 
thers originated their name, and consequently |that of Christ.] He has written an elegant 
the fable of the Minotaur. Ovid. Met. 8. fab.|dialogue in defence of the Christian religion, 
2.—Hygin. fab. 40.—Plut. in Thes.—Pai@-|\called Octavius, from the principal speaker 
fhat.—Virg. Zen. 6, v. 26. in it. [The dialogue is between a heathen 
MInTHE, a daughter of Cocytus, loved by and a Christian, in which Minutius himself 
Pluto. Proserpine discovered her husband’s|sits as a judge and moderator. By this con- 
amour, and changed his mistress into an herb, |trivance he replies to the objections and argu- 
called by the same name, mint. Ovid. Met.|ments brought forward by the adversary, and 
10, v. 729. bes. refutes the calumny cast upon Christianity by 
Minturna, [a town of Latium, on the|the heathen philosophers, and at the same 
banks of the Liris, and near its mouth.] It|time exposes the absurdities of their creed 
was in the marshes, in its neighbourhood,and worship, powerfully demonstrating the 
that Marius concealed himself in the mud, to/reasonableness and excellence of the Chris- 
avoid the partisans of Sylla. The people con-|tian religion.) This book was long attributed 
demned him to death, but when his voice alone|to Arnobius, and even printed as an 8th book 
had terrified the executioner, they showed|(Octavus), till Balduinus discovered the im- 
themselves compassionate, and favoured his|position in his edition of Felix, 1560. The 
escape, Marica was worshipped there, hence|two last editions are that of Davies, 8vo. Can- 
Marice regna applied to the place. Srab, 2.\tab. 1712; and of Gronovius, 8vo, L. Bat. 
— Mela, 2, c. 4—Liv. 8, c: 10, 1.10, c. 21,/1709. 
1, 27, ¢. 38.—Patere, 2, ¢.14—Lucan. 2, v.| MINyY#, a name given to the inhabitants of 
424. _ : Orchomenos, in Boeotia, from Minyas, king 
MInoTIA, a vestal virgin, accused of de-!of the country. Orchomenos, the son of Mi- 
4A3 
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nyas, gave his name to the capital of the coun- in-Jaw to the emperor Gordian, whose coun- - 
try, and the inhabitants still retained their ori-|sels and actions he guided by his prudence, 
ginal appellation in contradistinction to thejand moderation. He was sacrificed to the 
Orchomenians of Arcadia. A colony of Or-jambiticn of Philip, a wicked senator, who suc- 
chomenians passed into Thessaly and settled|ceeded him as prefect of the pretorian guards. 
in lolchos ; from which circumstance the peo-|He died A. D. 243, and left all his possessions 
ple of the place, and particularly the Argo-|to be appropriated tor the good of the public. 
nauts, were called Minyz, This name they] \\ITHRAS, a god of Persia, supposed to be 
received, according to the opinion of some,|the sun, or, according to others, ae Ura- 
not because a number of Orchomenians had}nia. His worship was introduced at Rome, 
settled among them, but because the chiefjand the Romans raised him altars, on which 
and noblest of them were descended from the| was this inscription, Deo Soli, Mithre, or Soli 
daughters of Minyas. Part of the Orchome-| Deo invicto Mithre, He is generally repre- 
nians accompanied the sons of Codrus when sented as a young man, whose head is cover- 
they migrated to Ionia. ‘The descendants ofjed with a turban, after the manner of the Per- 
the Argonauts, as well asthe Argonauts them-jsians. He supports his knee upon a bull that, 
selves, received the name of Minyz. They |lies on the ground, and one of whose harns he 
first inhabited Lemnos, where they had been|holds in one hand, while with the other he 
born from the Lemnian women who had. mur-|plunges a dagger into his neck, Stat. Thed. 
dered their husbands. . They were driven]1, v.720.—Curt. 4, c. 13.—Claudian. de Lauds 
from Lemnos by the Pelasgi about 1160 years} Std. 1. athe 
before the Christian era, and came’ to settle) MirarapDATEs, a herdsman of Astyages, 
in Laconia, from whence they passed intojordered to put young Cyrus todeath. He re- 
Calliste with.a colony of Lacedzmonians.}fused, and educated him at home as his ow 
Hygin. fab. 14.—Paus. 9, c. 6.—Apollon,1,|son, &c. Herodot —Justin. a 
arg.— Herodot. 4, c. 145. : |). Mirsripares ist, was the third king of 
- “Minyas, a king of Beeotia, son of Neptune|Pontus. He was tributary to the crown of 
and Tritogenia, the daughter of AEolus. Some} Persia, and his attempts to make himself in- 
make him the son of Neptune and Callirhoe,|dependent proved fruitless. He was con- 
or of Chryses, Neptune’s son, and Chryso-|quered in a battle, and obtained peace with 
genia, the daughter of Halmus. He married|difficulty. Xenophon calls him merely a go- 
Clytodora, by whom he had Presbon, Peri-|vernor of Cappadocia. He was succeeded 
clymenus, and Eteoclymenus. He was father|/by Ariobarzanes, B, C 363. Diod—Xenoph. , 
of Orchomenos, Diochithondes, and Athamas,|———-The second of that name, king of Pontus, — 
by a second marriage with Phanasora, the|was grandson to Mithridates I. He made 
daughter of Paon. According to Plutarch|himself master of Pontus, which had been con- 
and Ovid, hehad three daughters, called Leu-|quered by Alexander, and been ceded to Anti- 
conoe, Alcithoe, and Leucippe. They were}gonus at the general division of the Macedo- 
changed into bats. (vid. Mineides-) Paus.|nian empire among the conqueror’s generals. 
9, c. 36—Plut. Quest. Grec. 38.—Ovid.| He reigned about 26 years, and died at the ad- 
Met. 4, v. 1 and 468. vanced age of 84 years, B.C. 302. He was 

MinyEIpEs. (vid. Mineides,) succeeded by his son Mithridates III. Some 
Minyia, a festival observed at Orchome-|say that Antigonus put him to death, because 
nos in honour of Minyas, the king of the/he favoured the cause of Cassander. Appian. 
place. The Orchomenians were called Mi-|Mith —Diod——The III. was sonof the pre- 
nye, and the river upon whose banks their|ceding monarch. He enlarged his paternal 
town was built, Mynos A small island!possessions by the conquest of Cappadocia 
near Patmos. ; and Paphlagonia, and died after a reign of 36 
Misinum or Misenus. (vid. Misenus.) |years. Diod. ‘The TV. succeeded his fa- 
Misinus, a son of AXolus, who was trum-|ther Ariobarzanes, who was the son of Mith- 
eter to Hector, After Hector’s death he fol |ridates IIL. The V. succeeded his father 
owed Aéneas to Italy, and was drowned on the| Mithridates IV. and strengthened himself on 
coast of Campania, because he had challenged|his throne by an alliance with Antiochus the 
one ofthe Tritons. Aneas aiter wards found his}Great, whose daughter Laodice he married. 
body on the sea-shore, and buried it on a pro-|He was succeeded by his son Pharnaces, 
montory which bears itis name, now Miseno.| The VI. succeeded his father Pharnaces. He 
There was also a town of the same name on] was the first of the kings of Pontus who made 
the promontory, at the west of the bay of Na-|alliance with the Romans. He furnished them 
ples, and it had also a capacious. harbour] with a fleet in the third, Punic war, and as- 
where Augustus and some of the Romarrem |sisted them against Aristonicus, who laid claim 
perors generally kept stationed one of their|to the kingdom of Pergamus.' This fidelity 
fleets. [The station of the fleet in the upper] was rewarded; he was called Euergetes,and 
sea was at Ravenna.] Virg. Ain. 3, v. -39,|received trom the Roman people the province 
}. 6, v. 164 and 234,—Strab. 5— Mela, 2, c.Jof Phrygia Major, and was called ‘the friend 
4,.— Liv. 24, c. 13.—Tacit. H. 2, c. 9. An. 15,/and ally of Rome. He was murdered B. C. 
Ciok: . ‘ 123: Appian. Mithr —Justin. 37, &e.—The 
Misirueus, a Roman, celebrated for his| VII. surnamed Lupator, and The Great, sue, 
virtues and his oo ree He was father-|ceeded his father Mithridates Vi. though only 
4, 
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at the age of 11 years. The beginning of his}on condition of defraying the expenses whieh 
reign was marked by ambition, cruelty, and|the Romans had incurred by the war, and of 
artifice. He murdered his own mother, who]remaining satisfied with the possessions which 
had been left by his father coheiress of the king-|he had received from his ancestors.. While 
dom, and he fortified his. constitution by drink-|these negociations of peace were carried on, 
ing antidotes against the poison with which his, Mithridates was not unmindful of his real in- 
enemies atcourt attempted to destroy him. Hejterest. His poverty, and not his inclinations, 
early inured his body to hardship,and employ-jobliged him to wish for peace.. He imme- 
ed himself in many manly exercises, often re-|diately took the field with an army of 140,000 
maining whole months in the country, and ma-|infantry, and 16,000 horse, which consisted of 
king the frozen snow and the earth the place of|his own forces and those of his son-in-law. 
hisrepose. Naturally ambitious and cruel, he|Tigranes, king of Armenia. With sucha nu- 
spared no pains to acquire himself power and|merous army, he soon made himself master 
dominion, He murdered the two sons whom|of the Roman provinces in Asia ;_ none dared 
his sister Laodice had had by Ariarathes, king|to oppose his conguests, and the Romans, re- 
of Cappadocia, and placed one of his own chil-|lying on his fidelity, had withdrawn the great- 
dren, only eight years old, onthe vacant throne.jest part of their armies from the country. 
These violent proceedings alarmed Nicomedes, |The news of his warlike preparations was no 
king of Bithynia, who had married Laodice, the;sooner heard, than Lucullus, the consul, 
widow of Ariarathes. He suborned a youth to/marched into Asia, and without delay, he 
be king of Cappadocia, as the third son of Aria: |blocked up the camp of Mithridates, who was 
rathes, and Laodice wassent to Rome toim-|then: besieging Cyzicus. The. Asiatic mo- 
pose upon the senate, and assure them thatj/narch escaped from him, and fled into the 
her third son was now alive, and that his pre-jheart of his kingdom. Lucullus pursued him 
tensions to the kingdom of Cappadocia were/with the utmost celerity, and. would have. 
just and well grounded. Mithridates used the/taken him prisoner after a battle, had not the 
same arms of dissimulation. He also sent tojavidity of his soldiers preferred the plundering 
Rome Gaudius, the governor of his son, who|of a muleloaded with gold, tothe taking ofa mo- 
solemnly declared before the Roman’ people,|uarch who had exercised such cruelties against 
that the youth who sat on the throne of Cap-|their countrymen, and shown himself so faith- 
padocia was the third son‘and lawful heir of|less to the most solemn engagements. After 
Ariarathes, and that he was supported as|this escape, Mthridates, was more care- 
such by Mithridates. This intricate affair|ful about the safety of his person, and heeven 
displeased, the Roman seuate, and, finally tojordered his wives and sisters to destroy them- 
settle the dispute between the two monarchs,|selves, fearful of their falling into the enemy’s 
the powerful arbiters took away the kingdom|hands. The appointment of Glabrio to the 
of Cappadocia from Mithridates, and Paph-|command of the Roman forces, instead of 
lagonia from Nicomedes. ‘These two king-|Lucullus, was tavourable to Mithridates, and 
doms being thus separated from their origi-|he recovered the greatest part of his domi- 
nal possessors, were presented with their|nions. The sudden arrival of Pompey, how- 
freedom and independence ; but the Cappa-|ever, soon put an end to his victories. A bat- 
docians refusedit, and received Ariobarzanes|tle, in the night, was fought near the Eu- 
for king. Such were the first seeds of enmi-|phrates, in which the troops of Pontus la- 
ty between Rome and the king of Pontus.|boured under every disadvantage, The en- 
[vid. Mithridaticum bellum.] Mithridates|gagement was by moonlight, and, as the 
never lost an opportunity by which he might}/moon then shone in the faceof the enemy,the 
lessen the influence of his adversaries ;|lengthened shadows of the arms of the Ro- 
and the more effectually to destroy their}mans having imduced Mithridates to believe 
power in Asia, he ordered all the Romans that|that the two armies were close together, the 
were in his dominions to be massacred. This|arrows of his soldiers were darted from a 
was done in the night, and noless than 150,000,/great distance, and their efforts rendered in- 
according to Plutarch, or 80,000 Romans, as|effectual, An universal overthrow ensued ; 
Appian mentions, were made, at one blow,|Mithridates, bold jn his misfortunes, rushed 
the victims of his cruelty. This universal mas-|through the thick ranks of the enemy, at the 
sacre called aloud for revenge. Aquilius, and}head of 80u horsemen, 500 of which perished 
soon after Sylla, marched against Mithridates|in the attempt to follow him. He fled to Ti- 
with alarge army. The former was made/granes, but that monarch refused an asylum 
prisoner, bat Sylla obtained a victory over the]to his father-in law, whom he had before sup- 
king’s generals, and another decisive engage-|ported with.all the collected forces of his king- 
ment rendered him master of all Greece, Ma-|dom. Mithridates found a safe retreat among 
cedonia, Ionia, and Asia Minor,-which had|the Scythians, and, though destitute of power, 
submitted to the victorious arms of the mo-|friends, and resources, yet he meditated the 
narch of Pontus. This ill-fortune was aggravat-|destruction of the Roman empire, by eee 
ed by the loss of about 200,000 men, who were|trating into the heart of Italy by land. These 
killed in the several engagements that had] wild projects were rejected by his followers, 
been fought ; and Mithridates, weakened by|and he sued for peace. It was denied to his 

ted ill success by sea and land, sued for}ambassadors, and the victorious Pompey de- 
” peace from the conqueror, which he obtained|clared, that, to optaip Mg Mithridates must 
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ask it in person. He scorned to trust himself;2, c. 18—utrof. 5—Josefh. 14.--Oros. 6, 
into the hands of his enemy, and resolved to)&c.———A king of Parthia, who took Deme- 
conquer or to die. His subjects refused to/trius prisoner——A man made king of Ar- 
follow him any longer, and they revolted from|menia by Tiberius. He was afterwards im- 
him, and made his son Pharnaces king. The/prisoned by Caligula, and set at liberty by 
son showed himself ungrateful to his father,|Claudius. He-.was murdered by one of his 
and even, according to some writers, or-/nephews, and his family were involved in his 
dered him to be put to death. This unnatu-jruin. Zacit. Anmn.—Another, king of Ar- 
val treatment broke the heart of Mithridates ;}menia.——A king of eon: who warmly 
he obliged. his wife to poison herself, and at-}embraced the cause of J. Cesar, and was 
tempted todo the same himself. It was in/made king of Bosphorus by him. Some sup- 
vain ; the frequent antidotes he had taken in| posed him to be the-son of the great Mithri- 
the early part of his life, strengthened his con-|dates by a concubine. He was murdered, 
Stitution against the poison, and, when this|&c. A king of Iberia ——Another of Co- 
was unavailing, he attempted to stab himself.| magena. A celebrated king of Parthia, 
The blow was not mortal ; and a Gaul, who] who enlarged his possessions by the conquest 
was then present, at his own request, gavelof some of the neighbouring countries. He 
him the fatal stroke, about 63 years. before/examined with a careful eye the constitution 
the Christian era, inthe 72d year of his age.|and political regulations of the nations he had 
Such were the misfortunes, abilities, and mi-|conquered, and framed from them, for the ser- 
serable end of a man, who supported himself] vice of his own subjects, acodeoflaws. Justiz. 
so long against the power of Rome, and who,| Orosivs——Another, who murdered his fa- 
according to the declaration of the Roman|ther, and made himself master of the crown. 
authors, proved a more powerful and indefa- A king of Pontus, put to death by order 
tigablejadversary to the capital of Italy thanjof Galba, &c——A man in the armies of Ar- 
the great Annibal, and Pyrrhus, Perseus, or|taxerxes. He was rewarded by the monarch 
Antiochus, Mithridates has been commend-|for having wounded Cyrus the younger ; but, 
edfor his eminent virtues, and censured for| when‘he boasted he had killed him, he was 
his vices. As a commander he deserves the|cruelly put to death.’ Plut. in Artax.——A 
most unbounded applause, and it may create|son of Ariobarzanes, who basely murdered 
admiration tosee him waging war withsuch|Datames. C. Wep.in Dat. 
success during so many years, against the] .MriruripAricum Brttum, begun 89 
most powerful people on earth, led to the field|years B. C. was one of the longest and most , 
by a Sylla, a Lucullus, and a Pompey. Hejcelebrated wars ever carried on by the Ro- 
was the greatest monarch that ever sat on ajmansagainst a foreign power. The ambition 
throne, according to the opinion of Cicero ;jof Mithridates, from whom it receives its 
and, indeed, no better proof of his military/name, may be called the cause and origin of 
character can be brought, than the mentionjit. His views upon the kingdom of Cappado- 
of the great rejoicing which happened in thejcia, of which he was stripped by the Romans, 
Roman armies and in:the capital at the news/|first engaged him to take uparms against the 
of his death. No less than twelve days were|republic. Three Roman officer's L. Cassius, 
appointed for public thanksgivings to the im-|the proconsul, M. Aquilius, and Q. Oppius, 
mortal gods, and Pompey, who had sent the|opposed Mithridates with the troops of Bithy- 
first intelligence of his death to Rome, and{nia,Cappadocia, Paphlagonia,and Gallo-Grz- 
who had partly hastened his fall, was reward-|cia. ‘Che army of these provinces, together 
ed with the most uncommon honours. [vid.|with the Roman soldiers in Asia, amounted to 
Ampia lex.] _ It is said, that Mithridates con-|70,000 men, and 6000 horse. The forces of 
quered 24 nations, whose different languages|the king of Pontus were greatly superior to 
he knew, and spoke with the same ease and|these ; he led 250,000 foot, 40,000 horse, and 
fluency as his own. Asa man of letters he}130 armed chariots, into the field of battle, un- 
also deserves attention. He was acquainted|der the command of Neoptolemus and Arche- 
with the Greek language, and even wrote in/laus. His fleet consisted of 400 ships of war, 
that dialect a treatise on botany. His skill in} well manned and provisioned. In an engage- 
physic is well known, and even now there is}ment the king’of Pontus obtained the victory, 
a celebrated antidote which bears his name,}and dispersed the Roman forces in Asia. He 
and is called Mithridate. Superstition, as well/became master of the greatest part of Asia, 
as nature, had united to render him great ;jand the Hellespont submitted to his power. 
and if we rely upon the authority of Justin, Two of the Roman generals were taken, and 
his birth was accompanied by the appearance|M. Aquilius, who was the principal cause of 
of two large comets, which were seen for|the war, was carried about in Asia, and ex- 
seventy days successively, and whose splen-|posed to the ridicule and insults of the popu- 
dor eclipsed the mid-day sun, and covered the/lace, and at last put to death by Mithridates, 
fourth-part of the heavens. Justin. 37, c. 1,]who ordered melted gold to be poured down 
&ce.—Strab.— Diod. 14.—Flor. 3, c. 5, &c.—|his throat, as a slur-upon the avidity of the 
Plut. in Syl. Luc, Mar, '” Pompf.—Val.\Romans. Theconqueror took every possible 
Max. 4, ¢.6, &c.—Dio, 30, &c.—Apfipian.jadvantage ; he subdued all the islands of the 
Mithrid.—Plin. 2, c. 97,1. 7, c. 24, 1. 25, c. 2,|Agean sea, and, though Rhodes refused 
139, & 3, &c.—Cic, in Man, &¢.—Paterc.|submit to his power, yet all Greece was.soon 
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over-run by his general Archelaus, and made cond Mithridatic war, and which continued 
tributary to the kingdom of Pontus. Mean-j/for about three years. Sylla, at that time, 
while the Romans, incensed against Mithri-}was made perpetual dictator at Rome, and he 
dates on account of his perfidy, and of his}commanded Murzna to retire from the king- 
cruelty in massacring 80,000 of their country-|dom of Mithridates. The death of Syila 
men in one day all over Asia, appointed Sy]-jchanged the face. of affairs; the treaty of 
la to march into the east. Sylla landed injpeace between the king of Pontus and the Ro- 
Greece, where the inhabitants readily ac-|mans, which had never been committed to 
knowledged his power ; but Athens shut herj writing, demanded frequent explanations, and 
gates against the Roman commander, and Ar-|Mithridates at last threw off the mask af 
chelaus, who defended it, defeated, with thelfriendship, and declared war, Nicomedes, at 
greatest courage, all the efforts and opera-jhis death, left his kingdom to the Romans, 
tions of the enemy. This spirited defence|/but Mithridates disputed their right to the 
was of short duration. Archelaus retreated|possessions of the deceased monarch, and en- 
into Beotia, where Sylla soon followed him.jtered the field with 120,000 men, besides a 
"The two hostile armies drew up _ in a line of|fleet of 400 shipsin his ports, 16,000 horsemen 


battle near Chazronea, and the Romans ob- 
tained the victory, and, of the almost innu- 
merable forces of the Asiatics, no more than 
10,000 escaped. Another battle in Thessaly, 
near Orchomenos, proved equally fatal to the 
king of Pontus. Dorylaus, one of his gene- 
vals, was defeated, and he soon after sued-for 
peace. Sylla listened to the terms of ac- 
commodation, as his presence at Rome was 
now become necessary te quell the com motions 
and cabals which his enemies had raised against 


to follow him, and 100 chariots armed with 
scythes. Lucullus was appointed over Asia, 
and trusted with the care of the Mithridatic 
war. His valour and prudence showed his 
merit; and Mithridates, in his vain attempts 
to take Cyzicum, lost no less than 300,000 
men. Success continually attended the Ro- 
maharms, The king of Pontus {was defeat- 
ed in several bloody engagements, and with 
difficulty saved his life, and retired to his son- 
in-law Tigranes, king of Armenia. Lucullus 


him. He pledged himself to the king of Pon-|pursued him, and when his application for 
tus to confirm him in the possession of his do-|the person of the fugitive monarch had been 
minions, and to procure him the title of triend|despised by igranes, he marched to the 
and ally of Rome ; and Mithridates consented|capital of Armenia, and terrified, by his sud- 
to relinquish Asia and Paphlagonia,to deliver|den approach, the numerous forces of the 
‘Cappadocia to Ariobarzanes, and Bithynia tojenemy. A battle ensued. ‘The Romans ob- 
Nicomedes, and to pay to the Romans 2000|tained an easy victory, and no less than 100,- 
talents to defray the expenses of the war,|000 foot of the Armenians perished, and only 
and to deliver into their hands 70 gallies|five men of the Romans were killed. Tigra- 
with all their rigging. Yhough Mithridates|nocerta, the rich capital of the country, fell 
seemed to have. re-established peace in his|into the conqueror’s hands. After such sig- 
dominions, yet Fimbria, whose sentiments/nal victories; Lucullus had the mortification 
were contrary to those of Sylla, and who|to see his own troops mutiny, and to be dis- 
made himself master of an army by intrigue| possessed of the command by the arrival of 
and oppression, kept him under continual|/Pompey. ‘he new general showed himself 
alarms, and rendered the existence of his} worthy to succeed Lucullus. He defeated Mi- 
power precarious. Sylla, who had returnedjthridates, and rendered his affairs so despe- 
from Greece to ratify the treaty which hadj|rate, that the monarch fled for safety into the 
been made with Mithridates, rid the world ofjcountry of the Scythians, where, for a while, 
the tyrannical Fimbria; andthe king of Pon-jhe meditated the ruin of the Roman empire, 
‘tus, awed by ‘the resolution and determinedjand with more wildness than prudence, se- 
firrnness of his adversary, agreed to the con-jcretly resolved to invade Italy by land, and 
ditions, though with reluctance. The hostile}march an army across the northern wilds of 
preparations of Mithridates, which continued) Asia and jiurope to the Appenines, Not 
in the time of peace, became suspected byjonly the kingdom of Mithridates had fallen 
the Romans, and Murena, who was left asjinto the enemy’s hands, but also all the neigh- 
governor of Asia in Sylla’s absence, and|bouring kings and princes were subdued, and 
who wished to make himself known by|Pompey saw prostate at his feet Tigranes 
some conspicuous action, began hostilities by|himself, that king of kings, who had lately 
taking Comana, and plundering the templejtreated the Romans with such contempt. 
of Bellona. Mithridates did not oppose him,| Meantime, the wild projects of Mithridates 
but he complained of the breach of peace be-|terrified his subjects ;-and they, fearful to ac- 
fore the Roman senate. Murazna was pub-jcompany him ina march of above 2000 miles 
licly reprimanded ; but, as he did not cease/across a barren and uncultivated country, 
from hostilities, it was early understood that}revolted and made his son king. Vhe mo- 
he acted by the private directions of the Ro-|narch, forsaken in hisold age, even by his own 
man people. The king upon this marched]children, put an end to his life, (vid, Mithri- 
against him, and a battle was fought, in which}dates VIL.) and gave the Romans cause to 
both theadversaries claimed the victory. This|rejoice, as the third Mithridatic war was end- 
was the last blow which the king of Pontusjed in his fall, B.C.63. Such were the un- 
received in this war, fn is called the se-|successful struggles 4 Mithridates again¢t 
° 
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the power of Rome. He was always full of/verse about them without seeing them, She 
resources, and the Romans hadnever agreater|is generally allowed to have been the first who 
or more dangerous war to sustain. ‘Che du-jused helps for the memory, and _ this is inti- 
ration of the Mithridatic war is not precisely|matedin her name. Ovid. Met. 6, fab. 4.— 
known. According to Justin, Orosius, Flo-| Pindar. Isth. 6.— Hesiod. Theog.—Apollod. 1, 
rus, and Eutropius, it lasted for forty years;|c. 1, &c. A fountain of Beotia, whose wa- 
but the opinion of others, who fix its dura-|ters were generally drank by those who con- 
tion to 30 years, is far more credible ; and,|sulted the oracle of Trophonius. Paus. 9, 
indeed, by proper calculation, there elapsedjc. S9. 
no more than 26 years from the time that}  Mwnrsarcuus, a celebrated philosopher of 
Mithridates first entered the field against|Greece, pupil to Panztius, &c. Cic. de Orat. 
the Romans, till the time of his death. f-}1, c. 11. 
frian. in Mithrid —Justin. 37, &c.—Flor. 2,| Mnrstueus, a Trojan, descended from 
&ce.—Liv.—FPlut. in Luc. &c.— Orostus.—|Assaracus. He obtained the prize given to 
Paterc.— Dion. the best sailing vessel by /Eneas, at the fune- 

MITHRIDATIS, a daughter of Mithridates/ral games of Anchises, in Sicily, and became 
the Great. She was poisoned by her father. |the progenitor of the family of the Memmii 

MITHROBARZANES, a king of Armenia,jat Rome. Virg. En. 4, v. 116, &——A 
&c,.——aAn officer sent by Tigranes against|son of Peteus. [wid. Menestheus. } 
Lucullus, &c. Plut. The father-in-law] Mweévis, [the name ofa sacred bull, conse- 
of Datames. crated to the sun, and worshipped by the 

Mit¥Line and MiryLtiina, the capital|Egyptians at Heliopolis. The worship of 
city of the island of Lesbos which receives its| Mnesis gradually disappeared when Apis be- 
name from Mitylene, the daughter of Maca-jcame the general deity of the country. From 
reus, a king of the country. It was greatly|theera in whichCambyses overthrew the mag- 
commended by the ancients for the stateliness}nificent temple of Heliopolis, we may date 
of its buildings, and the fruitfulness of its soil,|the downfall of the worship of Mnevis.}] He 
but more particularly for the great men it pro-}was worshipped with the same superstitious 
duced. Pittacus, Alczus,Sappho, Terpander,|ceremonies as Apis, and, at his death, he re- 
‘Theophanes, Hellenicus, &c. were all natives}ceived the most magnificent funeral. He was 
of Mitylene. It was longa seat of learning,|the emblem of Osiris. Diod. 1—Plut. de Isid. 
and, with Rhodes and Athens, it had the ho-} Moprstus, a Latin writer, whose book 
nour of having educated many of the great] De re Militari, has been elegantly edited in 
men of Romeand Greece. In the Pelopon-|two vols. 8vo. Vesaliz. 1670. 
nesian war the Mityleneans suffered greatly} Macra, one of the tribes of Rome. Liv. 
for their revolt from the power of Athens ;|8, c. 17. : 
and, in the Mithridatic wars, they had the} Manus, now Mayne, a river of Germany, 
boldness to resist the Romans, and disdain the} which falls into the Rhine by Mentz. Tacit. 
treaties which had been made between Mithri-|de Germ. 28. 
dates and Sylla. Cic. de leg. ag.—Strab. 13.) Ma@RAGiETES, faturum ductor, a surname 
—Mela, 2, Cc. 7.— Diod. 3 and 12.—Paterc. 1,\;of Jupiter. Paus. 5, c. 15. 
c. 4.— Horat. 1, od. 7, &c.— Thucyd. 3, &c.—| Maris, [a lake of Egypt, supposed to 


Plut. in Pomp. &c. have been the work of a king of the same 
MNASALCES, a Greek poet, who wrote/name. Concerning the situation and extent, 
epigrams. Athen.—Strab. and even the existence of which authors have 


Mwnasi.us, a youth who assisted Chromis|differed. It has been represented as the 
to tie the old Silenus, whom they found asleep|boldest and most wonderful of all the works 
in acave., Sore imaginethat Virgil spoke of|of the kings of Egypt, and accordingly Hero- 
Varus under the name of Maasilus. Virg.|dotus considers it superior even to the pyra- 
£cl. 6, v. 13. ! mids and labyrinth. As to its situation, He- 

Mwnason, a tyrant of Elatia, who gavejrodotus and Strabo mark it out by placing the 
1260 pieces of gold for twelve pictures of|labyrinth on its borders, and by fixing the 
twelve gods to Asclepiodorus.. Plin. 35,c. 16.|towns which were around it, such as Achan- 

MneEmoy, a surname given to Artaxerxes,|tus to the south, Aphroditopolis towards the 
on account of his retentive memory. C. /Vé/:.Jeast, and Arsinoeto the north. Diodorus and 
in Reg. Pliny confirm this statement by placing it at 

MNEMOsYNE, 2 daughter of Ceelus and}24 leagues from Memphis, between the pro- 
Terra, mother of tlie nine Muses, by Jupiter,} vince of that name and Arsinoe, ‘The posi- 
who assumed the form of a shepherd to enjoy|tion thus indicated is supposed to answer to 
her company. The word Mnemosyne signifies|the modern Birket Caroun, a lake more than 
memory, and therefore the poets have rightly|50 leagues in circumference. Herodotus 
called memory the mother of the muses, be-}makes the lake Meeris 3600stadia in circum- 
cause it is to that mental endowment that/ference, and its greatest depth 200 cubits. 
mankind are indebted for their progress in|Bossuet has vindicated the statement of its 
science. [To Mnemosyne is ascribed, ac-|large extent, against the raillery of Voltaire. 
cording to Diodorus Siculus, the art of reason-|Rollin, however, deeming it to be incredible, 
ing, and of giving suitable names to every|adopts the opinion of Pomponius Mela, and 
thing, so that we can els them, and con-}makes it 20,000 paces, D’Anyille, with a view 
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of reconciling the contending parties, has| 
marked on his map of Egypt, two lakes of, 
this name, one of which is in fact a canal run- 
ning parallel with the Nile ; this he makes 
the Mceris of Herodotus and Diodorus, while 
the other is situate to the north-west, and 
corresponds, according to him, with the Me- 
ris of Strabo and Ptolemy. This last is the 
Birket Caroun mentioned above; the former,| 
which still subsists, is known by the name of| 
Bahr Jousefh, or Joseph’s river. It opens near 
Tarout Eccheriff, and ends near Birket Ca- 
roun. To reconcile this opinion about the two 
lakes, it is best to adopt the idea of those who 
make a great canal to havebeen cut 40 leagues 
long and 300 feet wide, after the other Meris 
had been excavated, for the purpose of con- 
ducting thither a part of the waters of the 
Nile. Vhe lake Meris, according to Herodo- 
tus, was entirely the work of humanart ; and 
to show this, two pyramids were tobe seen 
in its centre, each of which: was 209 cubits) 
above and as many below the water, while on 
the summit of each was a colossus in a sitting 
posture. The object of the excavation was 
to regulate the inundations of the Nile. When 
the waters of the river were high a large por- 
tion were carried off by the canal to the lake, 
in order that it might not remain too Jong on, 
the soil of Egypt, (lower at that time than in 
our days,) and occasion sterility; when the 
inundation. had declined, a second oné was 

roduced by the waters in lake Meeris. The 
apse of nearly 1200 years has made a 
great change in this as in the other Egyptian 
works of art. Meeris is now nearly 50 leagues 
in circumference. It might still, however, be 
made to answer its ancient purposes, if the 
canal of Joseph were cleared of the immense 
quantity of mad collected in it, and the dykes 
restored, ‘he pyramids in this lake were 
no longer visible in the time of Strabo. The 
lake itself is said to have afforded a: most 
abundant supply of fish. The profits of this 
fishery were appropriated to find the queen 
with clothes and perfumes.] A king of; 
Egypt. He was last of the 300 kings from 
Menes to Sesostris; and reigned 68 years. 
Herodot. 2, c. 13.—Herodot. 2, c. 4, &c.— 
Mela. 1, c. 6:—FPlin. 36, c. 12. 

Mept, a people of Thrace, conquered by 
Philip of Macedonia. 

Mesta, [a country of Europe, bounded on 
the west by Pannonia and Illyricum, on the 
south by Macedonia and ‘Thrace, on the east 
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moration of a battle in which Lycurgus ob- 
tained the victory. 

Moto, a philosopher of Rhodes called also 
Apollonius. Some are of opinion that Apol- 
lonius and Molo are two different persons, 
who were both natives of Alabanda, and dis- 
ciples of Menecles, of thesame place. They 
both visited Rhodes, and there opened a 
school, but Molo flourished some time after 
Apollonius. Molo had Cicero and J, Cesar 
among his pupils. (vid. Apollonius.) Cic. de 
Orat.——~A prince of Syria, who: revolted 
against Antiochus, andkilled himself when his 


lrebellion was attended with ill success, 


MOLOEIS, a river of Beeotia, near Plateza. 
Motorcus, an old shepherd near Cleo- 
nz, who received Hercules with great hospi- 
tality. The hero, to repay the kindness he 


lreceived, destroyed the Nemzan lion, which 


laid waste the neighbouring country, and 
therefore, the Nemzan games, instituted on 
this occasion, are to be understood by the 
words Ludus Molorchi. ‘There were two 
festivals instituted in his honour called Ma- 
lorchee. Martial. 9,-ep. 44,1. 14, ep. 44.— 
Apollod. 2,c.5.—Virg. G.~S, v. 19.—Stat. 
Theb. 4, v. 160. 

Mo tosst, a people of: Epirus, who inha- 
bited that part of the country which was 
called Molossia or Molossis from king Mo- 
lossus. This country had the bay of Ambra- 
cia on the south, and the country of the Perr- 
hebeans on the east. ‘The dogs of the place 
were famous, and received the name ot 
Molossi among the Romans. Dodona was 
the capital of the country according to some 
writers. Others, however, reckon it as the 
chief city of Lhesprotia. Lucret. 5, v. 10, 
'62.— Lucan, 4, v. 440.—Strab. 7-—Liv.— 
|Justin. 7, c. 6.—C. Nep. 2, c. 8.—Virg. G.3, 
v. 495.— Horat. 2, Sat. 6, v. 114. 

Mo tossta, or Motossts. vid. Molossi. 

Motossus, a son of Pyrrhus and Andro- 
mache. He reigned in Epirus after the death 
of Helenus, and part of his dominions receiv- 
ed the name of Molossiafrom him. Paus. 1, 
c. 11.—~A surname of Jupiter in Epirus. 

Motpuvs, an author who wrote an history 
of Lacedzmon. 

Motycrion, a town of /Eolia between the 
Evenus and Naupactum. “Paus. 5, ¢. 3. 

Momus, the god of pleasantry among the 
ancients, son of Nox, according to Hesiod. 
He was continually employed in satirizing the 
ods, and whatever they did was freely tura- 


by the Enxine, and on the north by the Da-jed to ridicule. He blamed Vulcan, because 
nube, occupying the present provinces of Ser-|in the human form which he had made of 
via and Bulgaria. Under the reign of Au-|clay, he hadnot placed a window in his breast, 
gustus it was reduced to a Roman province|by which, whatever was done or thought 
under the names of Meesia Superior, nearer to|there might be easily brought to light. [Vi- 
Pannonia, and Mesia Inferior, nearer to|truvius ascribes this reflection to Socrates.} 
Thrace. The centre of Mesia was called|He censured the house which Minerva had 
Dacia Cis-Danubiana, or Dacia Aureliani, by |made, because the goddess had not. made it 
the emperor Aurelian, when he abandon-|moveable, by which means a bad neighbour- 
ed the province beyond the Danube called|hood might be avoided. In the bull which 
Dacia, Trajani.] Plin. 3, c. 26— Virg. G.\Neptune had produced, he observed that his 
av» 102: blows might have been surer if his eyes had 
. Morera, a festival in Arcadia, in comme-/been placed nearer the horns. Venus herself 
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was exposed to his satire; and when the| MonssEviRus,a mountain near Rome, &e. 


sneering god had found no fault in the body 


of the naked goddess, he observed as she re-|ter and elegiac verses. 


tired, that the noise of her slippers was too 


MonTANUS, a poet who wrote in hexame- 
Ovid. ex Pont. 4, 
Mony¥cuus, a powertul giant, who could 


loud, and greatly improper in the goddess of|root up trees and hurl them like a javelin. 
beauty. ‘hese illiberal reflections upon the|He receives his name from his having a solid 
gods were the cause that Momus was driven|hoof, asthe word implies. Jzv. 1, v. 11. 
from heaven, He is generally represented] Mon¥mus, aservant of Corinth, who, not 
raising a mask from his face, and holding albeing permitted by his master to follow Dio- 
small figure in his hand. Hesiod. in Theog.|genes the cynic, pretended madness, and ob- 
~—Lucian. in Herm. tained his liberty. He became a greai admir- 
Mona, an island between Britain and Hi-ler of the philosopher, and also of Crates, and 
bernia, anciently inhabited by a number of!even wrote something in the form of facetious 
Druids. Itis supposed by some to be the|stories. Diog. Laeré. 
modern island of Anglesey, and by others, the} Mopsrum,a hill and town of Thessaly, be- 
island of Man. [The Mona’ described by|tween Tempe and Larissa. Liv. 42. 
‘Facitus in his life of Agricola, is the is’e of} Mopsopia, an ancient name of Athens, 
~inglesea ; and the one described by Cisar,|from Mopsus one of its kings, and from thence 
the isle of Man. ‘Che former was the great/the epithet of Mofsofiue is often applied te 


seat of the Druids.] Zucit, 14. 4nn. c. 18 andlan Athenian. 


29. 


Monasss, a king of Parthia, who favour-|licia near. the sea. 
ed the cause of M. Antony against Augustus.|to come from Me}cu ésrsz, the home of 


“forat. 3, od. 6, c. 9. 


Mopsunest1a, or Mopsos, a town of Ci- 
[The name is see 

op- 
sus, from a tradition that the city was found- 


Monpa, a river, between the Durius andjed by Mopsus after the Trojan war. It was 
‘Cagus,in Portugal, [now the Mondego.] Péin.|situate to the south-west of Anazarbus, on the 


4, 2a. 


banks of the river Pyramus. Its early ori- 


Moneta, asurname of Juno among the Ro-|gin, however, is contradicted by the silence 
mans. She received it because she warn-|cf Xenophon, and also of the historians of 
ed them to sacrifice a pregnant sow to Cy-|Alexander. Strabo is the first who mentions 


bele, to avert an earthquake. 
1, c. 15.—Livy says, (7, c. 28.) that a tem- 


‘ic. de Div.lit.] 


Cic. Fam. 3, c. 8. 
Moprsvus, a celebrated prophet, son of , 


ple was vowed to Juno, under_this name, by|Manto and Apollo, during the ‘Trojan war. 
thedictator Furius, when the Romans waved|He was consulted by .Amphimachus, king of 
war against the Aurunci, and that the temple|Colophon, who wished to know what success 


was raised to the goddess by the senate, on 
the spot where the house of Manlius Canito- 
linus had formerly stood. —Suwidas, however, 
says, that Juno was surnamed Moneta, from 
assuring the Romans, when in the war against 
Pyrrhus they complained of want cf pecunia 
ry resources, that money could never fail to 
those who cultivated justice. [Money was 
coined in the temple of Juno Moneta, whence 
our English term money. This goddess is 
represented upon medals with the instru- 
ments of coinage, the hammer, the anvil, the 
pincers,and the die, with the Latin word Mo- 
neta. | 

Mownima, a beautiful woman of Miletus, 


would attend his arms in a war which he was 
going toundertake. He predicted the greatest 
calamities ; but Calchas, who had been a 
soothsayer of the Greeks during the Trojan 
war, promised the greatest successes. Amphi- 
machus followed the opinion of Calchas, but 
the opinion of Mopsus was fully verified. This 
had such an effect upon Calchas that he died 
soon after. His death is attributed by some 
to another mortification of the same nature. 
The two soothsayers, jealous of each other’s 
fame, came toa trial of their skill in divina- 
tion. Calchas first asked his antagonist how 
many figs a neighbouring tree bore ; ten thou- 
sand except one, replied Mopsus, and one 


whom Mithridates the Great married. When|single vessel can contain them all, The figs 


his affairs grew .desperate, Mithridates or 
dered his wives to destroy themselves; Moni- 
ma attempted to strangle herself, but when 
her efforts were unavailing, she ordered one 
of her attendants to stab her. Pluz. in Luc. 

Mono6pus, a son of Prusias. He had one 


were gathered and his conjectures were true, 
Mopsus now, totry his adversary, asked him 
how many young ones a certain pregnant sow 
would bring forth. Calchas confessed his ig- 
norance, and Mopsus immediately said, that 
the sow would bring forth on the morrow ten 


continued bone instead of a row of teethlyoung ones, of which only. one should be a 


whence his name (««@’, oo@). Plin. 7, c. 16. 


male, all black, and that the females should 


Monecus [or Herculis Moneci Portus, alall be known by their white streaks, ‘Uhe 
maritime town in the south-west corner of|morrow proved the veracity of his prediction, 
Liguria, near Nicea, where Hercules had ajand Calchas died by excess of the grief which 
temple } It is now Monaco. Strab, 4.—Virg.|his defeat produced. Mopsus after death was 
En, 6, v. 830. ranked among the gods ; and had an oracle at 

Mons SAcER, amountain [about threemiles| Malia, celebrated for the true and decisive 
from Rome,] where the Roman populace re-|answers whichit gave. Strab, 9.—Paus. 7,» 
tired in a tumult, which was the vause of the|c. 3.—Ammian. 14, c. 8.—Plut.de orac. defect. 
electign of the habia 9 -—=A, son of Ampyx and Chloris, born at Ti- 


MO MO 
taressa in Thessaly. He was the prophet andjtory of his country in his own mother tongue. 
soothsayer of the Argonauts, anc died at his|——A philosopher of Sidon. He is supposed 
return from Colchis by the bite of aserpentin|to be the founder of anatomical philosophy. 
Libya. Jason erected’him a monument on the] Strab.——[A celebrated Greek pastoral poet, 
sea-shore, where afterwards the Africans built/born at Syracuse. It is not clearly ascertain- 


him a temple where he gave oracles. He hasjed in what period he lived. Some authors 


often been confounded with the son of Manto,}make him a pupil of Bion, but Suidas and 
as their professions atid the r names were alike.|others speak of him as the friend of Aristar- 
Alygin. tab. 14, 128, 173.—Strab. 9. Ajchus who flourished about 160 years B. C, 
shepherd of that name in Virg. Ect. |The tenderness with which he speaks of Bion, 
Morecantium (or 1A), a town of Sicily,|in his beautiful elegy on that poet, is mention- 
near the mouthof the Simethus. Cic.im Ver. jed as a proof of his personal acquaintance 
Sye-8. with him. In the time of the latter Grecians 
Morini, a people of Belgic Gaul, on thejall the ancient Idyllia were collected and at- 
shores of the British ocean. [Their name is|tributed to Theocritus, but the claims of Mos- 
derived from the Celtic Mor, which signifies|chus and Bion have’ been admitted with re- 
the sea, denoting a maritime people.] The|spect to a few little pieces. M¢s:h: s possess- 
shortest passage in Britain was from their ter-|ed great elegance of style, and more deiicacy 
ritories, hey were called extremi hominum|and ingenuity in his conceptions than is usual 
by the Romans, because situate on the extre jamong Bucolic poets. His works are usual- 
mitiesof Gaul. ‘Their city, called Morinorum|ly printed with those of Theocritus and Bion. 
castelium, is now Mount Cassel, in Artois ;|‘The best edition is that of Valckenaer, Lugd. 
and Morinorwm civitas, is Terouenne, on the|Bat. 1810, 8vo.] A Greek rhetorician of 
Lis. [Pliny says that their country swarm-|Pergamus in the age of Horace, defended by 
ed with geese, and that these furnished a prin-|Torquatus in an accusation of having poiscn- 
cipal article of trade. He adds, that theirjed some of his friends. Horat. 1, ep. 5, v. 9. 
linen cloth was also a commodity n which} MosgEuna, a river of Belgic Gaul falling 
they had considerable traffic.] Virg. An. 8,\into the Rhine, at Coblentz, and now called 
v. 726.—Ces, 4, Bell. G. 21. the Moselle. lor. 3, c,:10.—Tacit. An. 13, 
Morpuevs, the son and minister of the godjc. 53. ' 
Somnus, who naturally imitated the grimaces,| Moses, a celebrated legislator and gene- 
gestures, words, and manners, of mankind |ral among the Jews, well known in sacred 
{Hence his name, from pce» forma.) - He is|history. He was born in Egypt, 1571 B. C. 
sometimes called the god of sleep. He is ge-jand after he had performed his miracles be- 
nerally represented as a sleeping child of great|fore Pharoah, conducted the Israelites through 
corpulence, and with wings, He holds a vase|the Red Sea, and gave them laws and ordi- 
in one hand, and in the otherare some poppies. |nances, during their peregrination of 40 years 
He is represented by Ovid as sent to inform by}in the wilderness of Arabia; he died at the 
a dream and a vision the unhappy Alcyone ofjage of 120. His writings have been quoted 
the fate of her husband Ceyx. Ovid. Met. 11,/and commended by several of the heathen 
fab. 10. authors, who have divested themselves ef 
Mors, one of the infernal deities born of|their prejudices against an Hebrew, and ex- 
Night, without a father. She was worshipped|tolled his learning and the effects of his wis- 
by the ancients, particularly by the Lacedz-|dom. [Moses signifies in the Hebrew, taken 
monians, with great solemnity, and represent-|owt of the water, and the name alludes to his 
ed not as anactually existing power, but as an|preservation by the daughter of Pharoah. 
imaginary being. Hasriphies introduces her in|Moses is the most ancient writer of whom 
one of his tragedies on the stage. The modernsjthere remain any authentic works. He has 
represent her as a skeleton armed with alleft us the Pentateuch, or the five books of 
scythe and a scymetar. the Old Testament, Genesis, Exodus, Leviti- 
Mortuum Mare. [vid. Mare Mortuum ]|cus,-Numbers.and Deuteronomy. Probably 
Mosa, a river of Belgic Gaul falling intothe|these books were not originally separate 
German ocean, and now called the Maese or|works, as we find them now. Moses compos- 
Meuse. The bridge over it, Mose fons, is}ed only one single work of which the law 
now supposed to be Maestricht. Tacit, H|was,as it were, the body, and Genesis was the 


4, c. 66, preface. Afterwards they were divided for 
Moscua, now Mascat, a port of Arabia [at}convenience in reading. Besides the Penta- 
the mouth of the Sinus Persicus.] teuch, the Jews ascribe to Moses eleven 


Moscui, a people of Asia, at the west of/Psalms, from Psalm 90 to 100; but there is 
the Caspian sea. Mela, 1, c. 2,1. 3, c.5.—|no sufficient proof that Moses was the author 
Lucan. 3, v. 270. of these. Some ancients thought that Moses 

Mosculon, a name common to four differ-| was the a uthor of the book ot Job. Origen 
ent writers, whose compositions, character,|pretends that he translated it out of the Sy- 
and native place are unknown. Some frag-|riac, but this opinion is rejected by both Jews 
mentsot their writings remain, some few verses|and Christians.) Longinus.—LDiod. 1. 

_ anda treatise de morbis mulierum, edited by| MosycHLus, a mountain of Lemnos. 7 
Gesner, 4to. Basil. 1566. eand. sage 
Moscxus, a Phoenician who wrote the his-] Mosynact, [a ae A of Pontus in Asia Mi- 
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hor, on the coast near Cerasus. The 10,000|have given up all for lost at one period of the 
Greeks passed through their country in their|fight, and to have been on the point of destroy~ 
retreat. Their name is one given them by|ing himself. As he retired after the battle he 
the Greeks from the circumstance of their] told his friends that he had often fought for 
dwelling in wooden towers or forts, (uorcur,| victory, but that this was the first time he had 
turris lignea, and otxos domus. | fought for his life. Czsar is said to have lost 
MuLcIBER, a surname of Vulcan, (a mzl-| 1000 of his best soldiers, the enemy had 30,000 
cendo ferrum,) from his occupation. Ovid.|slain. The battle was fought the 17th March, 
Met. 2, v. 5. (vid. Vulcanus.) B. C. 45. After the battle, the siege of Mun- 
Mutocna, {MoLocHatu, or MALva, now/da ensued, and the assailants are said actually 
the Mullooich | & riverof Africa, dividing Nu-jto have made use of the dead bodies of the 
midia from Mauritania. Plin 5, c. 2. enemy in elevating their mound toa sufficient 
Mutyvtius Pons. [vid. Milvius pons. } height. The little village of Monda in Gre- 
L. Mummtvs,a Roman consul, sent against/nada is supposed to lie near the ancient city. ] 
the Achzans, whom he conquered, B.C. 147, Sil. Ital. 3, v. 400.—Hirt. Bell, Hisfi. 27.— 
He destroyed Corinth, Thebes, and Chalcis,| Lucan. 1. : 
by order of the senate, and obtained the sur-| Muwnycuta, (and #,) a port of Attica, [vid. 
name of chaicus from his victories. He|the end of this article,] between the Pirzus 
_ did not enrich himself with the spoils of the|and the promontory of Sunium, called after 
enemy, but returned home without any in-|king Munychys, who built there a temple to 
crease of fortune. He was so unacquainted] Diana, and in whose honour he instituted fes- 
with the value of the paintings and works/|tivals called Munychia. The temple was 
of the most celebrated artists of Greece,|held so sacred that whatever criminals fled 
which were found in the plunder of Corinth,|there for refuge were pardoned, During the 
that he said to those who conveyed them to|festivals they offered small cakes which they 
Rome, that if they lost them or injured|called amphiphontes ax2 ro augigauy from 
them, they should make others in their|shining ail round, because there were lighted 
stead. Paterc 1, c. 13.—Strab. 8—Plin. 34,|torches hung round when they were carried 


c 7, 1. 37, c. 1—Flor. 2, c, 6.—Paus.'5, ¢. 
24.——Publius, a man commended by C. 
Publicus, for the versatility of his mind, and. 
the propriety of his manners. Cic. de Orat. 
2A Latin poet. Macrobius. 1.—Satur. 10, 
~——Spurius, a brother of Achaius before men- 
tioned, distinguished as an orator, and for his 
fondness for the stoic philosophy. Cic. ad 
Brut. 25. ad Att. 13, ep. 6. 


to the temple, orbecausethey were offered at 
the full moon, at which time the solemnity 
was observed. It was particularly in honour 
of Diana who is thesame asthe moon, because 
it was full moon when Themistocles conquer- 
ed the Persian fleet at Salamis. ‘Che port of 
Munychia was weil fortified, and ot great con- 
sequence ; therefore the Lacedemonians, 
when sovereigns of Greece, always kept are- 


} gular garrison there. [There was also near 
rebellious army of Germanicus. He was|the harbour the Munychian promontory, 
almost killed by the incensed soldiery, who|which Mr Hobhouse describes as high and 
suspected that it was through him that they|rocky. The same writer, in speaking of the 
had not all been pardoned and indemnified by| Munychian harbour, observes, “ the old har- 
a decree of the senate. - Calpurnius rescued|bour of Munychia is of a circular form : there 
him from their fury. An orator and disci-|are several remains of wall running into the 
ple of Cicero. . His father, grandfather, and] water, and a piece of pier is to be seen ateach 
great-grandfather, bore the same name. He}side of the mouth of it; so that the entrance, 
was with Cesar in Gaul, and was made con-|as well as the whole port, is smaller than that 
sul with Brutus. He promised to favour thejof Pireus. ‘The direction of the port is from 
republican cause for some time, but he desert-/south to north.” He adds, with a degree of- 
ed again to Cxsar. He was long Antony’s fa-|scepticism rather surprising in a Classical 
vourite, but he left him at the battle of Acti-|scholar, ‘‘ ifthe harbour once contained 400 
um to conciliate the favours of Octavius. His! ships, each vessel must have been a wherry,”? 
services were great in thesenate ; for, through} How could he form any possible conception 
his influence.and persuasion, that venerablejof the size of the ancient port from what he 
body flattered the conqueror of Antony with|then saw.] Plut.— Ovid. Met. 2, v.709—Strab. 
the appellation of Augustus. He was reward-|2.—Paus. 1, c. 1. 
ed with the office of censor. Plut. in Ant. Mourana, a celebrated Roman, left at the 
_Mouwpa, [a strongly fortified, and largejhead of the armies of the republic in Asia by 
city of Hispania Beetica, on the coast south-|Sylla. He invaded the dominions of Mithri- 
west of Malaca. In its vicinity was fought|dates with success, but soon after met with a 
the famous battle between Casar and the sonsjcheck. He was honoured with a triumph at 
of Pompey which put an end tothe war. It/his returnte Rome: He commanded one of 
was a most desperate action, and even the|the wings of Sylla’s army at the battle against 
veterans of Czsar, who for upwards of four-| Archelaus near Cheronea. He was ably de- 
teen years had signalized their valour, were| fended in an oration by Cicero, when his cha- 
compelled to give way. It was only by the]racter was attacked and censured. [Mar: 
most vigorouSexertions that the sons of Pom-jna the fazher triumphed over Mithridates, no 
pey were at last i> a Cesar is saidto'the son, The latter was quite a young man 


*~ Munatius Piancus, a consul sent tothe 
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at that time, and followed in the triumphaljreceived the name of Musagetes, or leader of 
procession of his father. The charge against|the muses. The same surname was also 
the son was that of having been guilty of|given to Hercules. The palm tree, the laurel, 
bribery in ‘suing for the consulship: } and all the fountains of Pindus, Helicon, Par- 

Morcta. [vid. Murria.] nassus, &c. were sacred tothe muses. They 

Moureantia, a town of Samnium. Jiv.| were generally represented as young, beauti- 
25503:27. ful, and modest virgins. They were fond of 

Mursa, now Essek, a town of Hungary,|solitude, and commonly appeared in different 
where the Drave falls into the Danube. attire, according to the arts and sciences over 

Murtta, or Myrtta, (a «vpt@) a sup-|which they presided. [vid. Clio, Euterpe, 
posed surname of Venus, because she presid-| Phalia, Melpomene, &c.} Sometimes they 
ed over the myrtle. This goddess was the|were represented as dancing in a chorus, to 
patron of idleness and cowardice. Varro. dejintimate the near and indissoluble connexion 
Bo? 4.°0.'32. which exists between the liberal arts and sci- 

Mus, a Roman consul. [wid. Decius.] ences. The muses sometimes appear with 

Mvsa Antonius, a freedman and physi-| wings, because by the assistance of wings they 
cian of Augustus. He cured his imperial|freed themselves from the violence of Pyrenz- 
master of a dangerous disease under which he|us. ‘Their contest with the daughters of Pi- 
laboured, by recommending to him the use ofjerus is well known. [vid. Pierides.] The 
the cold bath. He was greatly rewarded for| worship of the muses was universally esta- 
this celebrated cure. He was honoured with|blished, particularly in the enlightened parts 
a brazen statue by the Roman senate, which|of Greece, Thessaly, and Italy. No sacrifices 
was placed near that of A®sculapius, and Au-j were ever offered to them, though no poet 
gustus permitted him to wear a golden ring,|ever began a poem, without a solemn invoca- 
and to be exempted from all taxes. He wasjtion to the goddesses who presided over verse. 
not so successful in recommending the use of] There were festivals instituted in their honour 
the cold bath to Marcellus, as he had been to)in several parts of Greece, especially among 
Augustus, and his illustrious patient died|/the Thespians, every fifth year. The Mace- 
under his care. ‘The cold bath was for along}donians observed also a festival in honour of 
time discontinued, till Charmis of Marseilles|Jupiter and the muses. It had been instituted 
introduced it again, and convinced the world)by king Archelaus, and it was celebrated with 
of its great benefits. Musa was brother to/stage plays, games, and different exhibitions, 
Euphorbus the physician of king Juba, ‘Twoj which continued nine days according to the 
small treatises, de herbé Botanicd, and de tu-|number of the muses. [The number of 


endé Valetudine, are supposed to be the pro- 
ductions of his pen. A daughter of Nico- 
medes, king of Bithynia. She attempted to 
recover her father’s kingdom from the Ro- 
mans, but to no purpose, though Czsar es. 
poused her cause. Paterc. 2.—WSuet. in Ces. 
Mus2, certain goddesses who presided over 
poetry, music, dancing, and all the liberal 
arts. [They derived their name, according to 
some, from their being so like each other, 


muses at first was but three, viz. Melete, 
Mneme, and Acede, (Meastn, Minun, Acidy,) or 
Meditation, Memory, and Singing: but a 
sculptor of Sicyon, according to Varro, haying 
orders to make three statues of the three 
muses, for the temple of Apollo, and mis- 
taking his instructions, made three several 
statues of each muse. These, however, 
were found so beautiful, that they were all 
set up inthe temple, and from that time they 


(Moves, quasi ouosvers,id est, similes.) because] began to reckon nine muses. Diodorus Sicu- 
there is an affiniity and relation between alljlus says that these goddesses, so famous among 
the sciences. Others, however, derive it from|the Greeks, were fine singers, whom Osiris 
a Greek word signifying to enguire, (a7 rv|carried about with him in his conquests, and 
#e@eat) becasue men by inquiring of them|that he gave to two of his generals, Apollo and 
learnt the things of which they were before|Hercules, the name of Musagetes, because 
ignorant. vid. the end of this article.] They|they were the conductors of these singers.] 
were daughters of Jupiter and Mnemosyne,| Piut. Hrot.—Pollux. Aischin.in Tim—Paus. 
and were nine in number; Clio, Euterpe,|9, ¢. 29.—4follod. 1, c. 3.—Cic. de Vat. D.3, 
Thalia, Melpomene, Terpsichore, Erato, Po-|c. 21—Hesiod. Theog.—Virg. Ain.— Ovid. 
lyhymnia, Calliope, and Urania. Some sup-|Wet. 4, v. 310.— Homer, Hymn. Mus.—Juv. 7, 
pose that there were in ancient times only three| —Diod. 1.—Martial. 4, ep. 14. 

muses, Melete, Mneme, and Acede; others} Musaus, an ancient Greek poet, supposed 
four, Telxiope, Aede, Arche, Melete. ‘They|to have been a son or disciple of Linus or Or- 
were, according to others, daughters of Pierus|pheus, and to have lived about 1410 years be- 
and Antiope, from which circumstance they|tore the Christian era. Virgil has paid great 
are all called Pierides. ‘Che name of Pierides| honour to his memory by placing him in the 
might probaby be derived from mount Pierus| Elysian fields attended by a great multitude, 
where they were born. They have been se-|and taller by the head than hisfollowers, None 
verally called Castalides, Aganifipides, Lebe-\of the poet’s compositions are extant. The 
thrides, Aonides, Heliconiades, &c. from the|elegant poem of the loves of Leander and He- 
places where they were worshipped, or over|ro was written by a Muszus who flourished 
which they presided. Apollo, who was thejin the fourth century, according to the more 
' patron and the conductors of the muses, has! received opinions. eee the good editions of 
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Muszus two may be selected as the best, that|Mutius determined to deliver his country 
of Rover, 8vo. L. Bat. 1727; and that ofjfrom so dangerous an enemy. He disguised 
Schroéder, 8vo. Leovard. 1743. [Muszus is|himself in the habit of a Tuscan, and as he 
allowed to have been one of the first poets could fluently speak the language, he gained 
who versified the oracles. He is placed in,an easy introduction into the camp, and soon 
the Arundelian marbles 1426 B. C. at which|into the royal tent. Porsenna sat alone with 
time his hymns are there said to have been|his secretary when Mutius entered, The Ro- 
received in the celebration of the Eleusinian|man rushed upon the secretary and stabbed 
mysteries. Diogenes Laertius tells us that)him to the heart, mistaking him for his royal 
Muszus not only composed a Theogony, but|master, This occasioned a noise, and Mutius, 
formed a sphere for the use of his compan-|unable to escape, was seized and brought be- 
jons; yet as this honour is generally given to fore theking He gave no answer to the in- 
Chiron, it is more natural to suppose with Sir|quiries of the courtiers, and only told them that 
Isaac Newton that he enlarged it with thejhe was a Roman, and to give them a proof of 
addition of several constellations after the|his fortitude, he laid his right hand on an altar 
conquest of the Golden Fleece. A hillnear the}of burning coals, and sternly looking at the 
citadel of Athens was called Muszum, accord-/king, and without uttering a groan, he boldly 
ing to Pausanias, from Muszus who used tojtold him, that 30. young Romans like himself 
retire thither to meditate and compose his re-|had conspired against his life, and entered his 
ligious hymns, and at which place he was af-|Camp in disguise, determined either to destroy 
terwards buried.) Virg. An. 6, v. 677.—|him or perish in the attempt. This extraor- 
Diog.——A Latin poet whose compositions|dinary confession astonished Porsenna; he 
were very obscene. Martial. 12, ep. 96.——, made peace with the Romans and retired from 
A poet of Thebes who lived during the Trojan, their city. Mutius obtained the surname of 
war. Scevola, because he had lost the use.of his 
Mura, agoddess who presided over silence|right hand by burning it in the presence of 
among the Romans. Ovid. Fast.2,v. 580. |the Etrurian king. Plut.in Par—Flor. 2, c. 
Mutta, a daughter of Q. Mutius Scevola}60.—Liv. 2, c. 12——Q. Sczvola, a Roman 
and sister of Metellus Celer. She was Pom-|consul. He obtained a victory over the Dal- 
pey’s third wife. Her incontinent behaviour|matians, and signalized himself greatly in the 
so disgusted her husband, that at his return|Marsian war. He is highly commended by 
from the Mithridatic war, he divorced her,|Cicero, whom he instructed in the study of 
though she had borne him three children. She}civil law. Cic.—Plut.——Another appointed: 
afterwards married M. Scaurus. Augustus proconsui of Asia, which he governed with so 
greatly esteemed her. Plut. in Pomp. A;much popularity, that he was generally pro- 
wife of Julius Cesar, beloved by Claudius the] posed to others as a pattern of equity and mo- 
tribune. Suet. in'Cas. 50. ‘The mother of/deration. Cicero speaks of him as eloquent, 
Augustus. learned, and ingenious, equally eminent as an 
Murr1a Lex, the same as that which wasjorator and as a lawyer. He was murdered 
enacted by Licinius Crassus, and Q. Mutius,|in the temple of Vesta, during the civil war of 
A. U. C. 657. [vid. Licinia Lex.] ’ |Marius and Sylla, 82 years before Christ. 
Moutica, or Mutyce, a town of Sicily| Plut.—Cic. de Orat. i, c. 48.—Paierc. 2, 
west of the cape Pachynus. Cie. in Ver, 3, c,)c. 22. | 
43. Muronus, or Mutinus, a deity among 
Mutina, a Roman colony of Cisalpine Gaul,}the Romans, much the same as the Priapus 
where M. Antony besieged D. Bratus whom|of the Greeks, The Roman matrons, and 
the consuls Pansa and Hirtius delivered./particularly new-married ‘women, disgrdced 
Two battles on the 15th of April B, C. 43,|/themselves by the obscene ceremonies which 
were fought, in which Antony was'defeated,)custom obliged them to observe before the 
and at last obliged to retire. Mutina is now|statue of this impure deity. August. de Civ. 
called Modena. Lucan. 1, v.41, 1.7, v. 872.|D. 4, c. 9, 1.6, c. 9.—Lactant. 1, c. 20. 
— Sil. 8, v.592.— Ovid. Met. 15, v.822.—Cic.| Muzeris, a town of India, now Vizindruk. 
fam. 10, ep. 14.— Brut. ep. 5. {[Mannert makes it to be the modern Mirzno 
MuTINEs, one of Annibal’s generals, whojor Mirdschno.] Plin. 6, ¢,. 23. 
was honoured with the freedom of Rome on] MyacGrus or MyopEs, a divinity among 
delivering up Agrigentum. iv. 25, c. 41,1.|the Egyptians, called also Achor. He was 
ZUR entreated by the inhabitants to protect them 
Mutinus. [vid. Mutunus. | from flies and serpents. His worship passed 
Murtus, [more properly Mucius,] a Ro-|into Greece and Italy. Plin. 10, c. 28.— 
man who saved the life of young Marius, by| Paws. 8, c. 26, ; . 
conveying him away from the pursuits of| M*¥cALx,acelebrated magician, who boast- 
his enemies in a load of straw. A friend|ed that he could draw down the moon from 
of Tiberius Gracchus by whose means he was|her orb, Ovid. Met. 12, v. 263A city 
raised to the office of a tribune ——-C. Sc¢vo-|and promontory of Asia Minor, opposite Sa- 
ja, surnamed Corduvs, became famous for his|}mos, celebrated for a battle which was fought 
courage and intrepidity. When Porsenna,|there between the Greeks and Persians on 
king of Etruria, had besieged Rome to rein-|the 22d of September, 479 B. C., the sam 
atate Tarquin in all een and privileges, 'day that Mardonius was defeated at Platza, 
2 . 
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{The battle of Mycale took place in the morn- [themselves at Thermopyle with the follower, 
ing, that of Plateee in the evening.] The Per-!of Leonidas, The most remarkable among) 
sians were about 100,000 men, who had just the remains of antiquity at Mycenz, is what 
returned from the unsuccessful expedition of is termed the Treasury of Atreus. It is a’ 
Xerxes into Greece. ‘They had drawn their hollow cone of 50 feet in diameter, and as — 
ships to the shore and fortified themselves, as many in height. It is composed of enormous 
if determined to support a siege. ‘They suf-| masses of a very hard breccia, or sort of pud= 
fered the Greeks to disembark without the ding-stone. This extraordinary edifice has 
least molestation, and were soon obliged tolobviously been raised by the projection of one 
give way before the cool and resolute intre-|stone above another, and they nearly meet at. 
pidity of an inferior number of mew Thelthe top. The central stone at the top has. 
Greeks obtained a complete victory, slaugh-|been removed along with two or three others, 
tered some thousands of the enemy, burned/and yet the building remains as durable as 
their camp, and sailed back to Samos with anlever, and will probably last to the end of time. 
immense booty, in which were seventy chests) Mr. Gell discovered brass nails placed at re- 
of money among other very valuable things. gular distances throughout the interior, which 

The Athenians who, with their own imme-|he thinks must have served to fasten plates of 

iate followers, constituted one half of the'brass to the wall. Dr. Clarke opposes the 
Grecian army, were led on ‘by Conon, and,/opinion of this being the ‘Treasury of Atreus, 
according to Herodotus, distinguished them-|principally on the ground that it was without 
selves the most of any of the combined forces./the walls of the city, deeming it far more pro- 
They advanced by the coast and along the|bable and more in conformity with what we 
plain, the Lacedemonians and their atixili-|find in ancient writers, that the Treasury was 
aries by the more woody and mountainous] within the walls, in the very citadel. Hecon- 
places. Whilst the latter, therefore, were|sidersit tobe the Heroum of Perseus. What- 
making a circuit, the Athenians were already |ever- may have been its use, itis worthy of 
engaged. ‘Che Athenian forces stormed the|notice, that cells of bronze or brass were very 
Persian ramparts, and the victory was already |common in ancient Argolis, Such, no doubt, 
half achieved before the Lacedemonians ar-|were the brazen places of confinement of Da- 
rived. Herodotus states, that after the dis-|nae, and the lurking place of Eurystheus, 
embarkation of the Greeks, and previous to|when in fear of Hercules. The remains of 
the battle, a herald’s wand was discovered by|the ancient walls are also very curious, being 
them on the beach as they were advancing|evidently of that style of building called Cy- 
towards the enemy, and that a rumour in con-/|clopean.. Among other things the gate of the 
sequence circulated among the Greeks, that|Lions, mentioned by Pausanias, still remains. 
a victory had been obtained by their country-}The modern town of Kradbata stands near the 
men over the forces of Mardonius, ‘his, nojruins of Mycena ] aus. 2, c. 16.—Strab.8, 
doubt, was a mere contrivance of the Greek|—-Virg. Ain, 6, v. 839.—Mela, 2, c. 3. The 
commanders to animate their troops] ZZe-|word Myceneus is used for Agamemnon, as 
rodot.—Justin. 2, ¢. 14.—Diod. he was one of the kings of Mycenz. 

Myca.essvs, an inland town of Beeotia,) Mycinis, (idiz) a name applied te Iphi- 
where Ceres had atemple. Paus. 9, c. 19. |genia as residing at Mycenz. Ovid. Met. 12, 
MYcéwna, a town of Argolis, in Peloponne-|v. 84. 
sus, built by Perseus, son of Danae. It was] Mycrrinus, a son of Cheops, king of 
situate on a small river at the east of the Ina-|Egypt. After the death of his father he 
chus, about 50 stadia from Argos, and receiv-|reigned with great justice and moderation, 
edits name from Mycene, a nymph of Laco-}{He built one of-the pyramids, which travel- 
nia, It was once the capital of a kingdom,|lers usually call the third one. It is smaller 
whose monarchs reigned in the following or-|in size than the others, but, according to Stra- 
der; Acrisius 1344 B. C.; Perseus, Electryon,|bo, was equally as expensive as the.others, 
Mestor and Sthenelus; and ‘Sthenelus alone|being cased, according.to Diodorus Siculus, 
or eight years; Atreus and Thyestes, Aga-|half way up with Ethiopian. marble. My- 
memnon, AEgysthus, Orestes, Adpytus, wholcerinus is said by Herodotus to have died in 
was dispossessed 1104 B. C. on the return of{the seventh year of his reign. He received 
the Heraclide. The town of Mycenz was|the prediction of his short reign from the 
taken and laid in ruins by the Argives, B. C.Joracle of Latona at Butos, and on complaining 
568; and it was almost unknown where it/that he, a pious prince, was not allowed a long 
stood in the age of the geographer Strabo./reign, while his father and grandfather, who 
[Strabo is.often very erroneous in his account|had ‘been injurious to mankind and impi- 
of Greece. He says that even the ruins offous to the gods, had enjoyed each along life, 
Mycen® were not to be found in his time. It/he was told that his short death was the di- 
is apparent from this, that he had never been|rect consequence of his piety, for the fates had 
upon the spot, for moderntravellers, even at|decreed that for the space of 150 years, Egypt 
the present day, find numerous traces of this|should be oppressed ; of which determination 
ancient city. ‘Che cause of jts destruction by|the two preceding monarchs had been aware.] 
the Argives is said to have been the jealousy| Herodot, 2, c. 129. 
they felt towards its inhabitants, because 80] Myciruus, a servant of Anaxilaus, tyrant 
of the warriors of bs es had immortalized!of Rhegium. He was intrusted with the care 
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of the kingdom, and of the children of the; Myxassa (orm), [acity of Caria, founded, 
deceased prince, and he exercised his power according to Stephanus Byzantinus, by the 
with such fidelity and moderation, that he sus, son of Chrysari. This place was famous 
acquired the esteem of all the citizens, and at for a very ancient temple of the Carian Jove, 
last restored the kingdom to his master’s and for another of nearly equal antiquity, sa- 
children when come to years of maturity, and cred to Jupiter Osogus, In after times a very 
retired to peace and solitude with a small por- beautiful temple was erected here, dedicated 


tion. He is called by some Micalus, Justin. to Augustus and to Rome. 


4, c. 2. 

Mycon, a celebrated painter who with 
others assisted in making and perfecting the, 
Pecile of Athens. He was the rival of Po- 
lygnotus. Plin. 53 and 35. 

Myconos, (or £,) one of the Cyclades be- 
tween Delos and Icaria, which received its 
name from Myconus, an unknown person. It 
ig about three miles at the east of Delos, and 
is thirty-six miles in circumference. It re- 
mained long uninhabited on account of the tre- 
quent earthquakes to which it was subject. 
Some suppose that the giants whom Hercules 


killed were buried under that island, whence 
arose the proverb of every thing is under My- 
cone, applied to those who treat of different 


Strabo speaks 
highly of the magnificence of this city. Po- 


cocke saw the temple, last mentioned, entire, 


but it has since been destroyed, and the ma- 


terials have been used for building a mosque. 


Mylassus is now Melasso, andisat the present 


day remarkable for producing the best to- 
bacco in Turkey.] Liv. 38, c. 39. 


My er or [My La, now Millazzo, was situ- 
ate ona tongue of land, south-west of Pelo- 
rum, on the northern coast of Sicily. Be- 
tween this place and a station called Naulo- 
chus, the fleet of Sextus Pempeius was defeat- 
ed by that of the triumvir Octavius, under the 
command of Agrippa.] Liv.24, c. 30 and 31. 
— Suet. Aug. 16. 

My.es, a son of Lelex. 


subjects under one and the same title, as if) Myxirra,a surname of Venus among the 
none of the defeated giants had been buried! Assyrians, in whose temples all the women 
under any other islandor mountain about My-|were obliged to prostitute themselves to 
cone. Strabo observes, and his testimony is|strangers. Herodot. 1,c. 131 and 199.—Sérab. 
supported by that of modern travellers, that}16. 
the inhabitants of Mycone became bald very} Mynpus,a maritime town of Caria, [north- 
early, even at the age of 20 or 25, from which|west of] Halicarnassus. Cic. Ham. 3, ep. 8. 
circumstance they were called, by way of|—Mela, 1, c.16.—Plin. 5, c. 29. : 
contempt, the bald heads of Mycone. Pliny} Myonta, [a town of Greece in the terri- © 
says that thechildren of the place were al-|tory ofthe Locri Ozolz, situate ona lofty 
ways born without hair. The island was poor,|mountain. It had a sacred wood and an al- 
and the inhabitants very avaricious andgreat|tar dedicated to the meek or gentle gods, to 
parasites ; whence Archilochus reproached a|whoin sacrifices were offered in the night.]} 
certain Pericles, that he came to a feast like} Myonnesus, a town and promontory of 
a Myconian, that is, without previous invita-|Ionia, now Jadanghi-Liman. [Strabo makes 
tion, Virg. Ain. 3, v. 76.—Strab. 10—Plin.\it a peninsula, and Livy a promontory. It 
1, c. 37,1, 15,¢.7, Ll. 14, c. 1—Athen.1.—|was an island of the Teians, according to 
Thucyd. 3, c. 29.—Mela, 2, c. 7— Ovid. Met.) Thucydides. It appearsto have been placed 
7, v. 463. on the coast, north-west of Lebedus, and the 

Myecpuorts, a town of Egypt, in a smalljland to have projected in the form of a penin- 
island near Bubastis. sula.j] Liv.37, c. 13 and 27. 

Myénvs, a mountain of Atolia. Plut.de| [Myos Hormos, or the mouse’s harbour, a 
Flum. ' sea-port of Egypt, placed by Ptolemy and 

Mycpon1ra, asmall province of Macedo-|Pliny on the coast of the Red Sea. Arrian 
nia near Thrace, between the rivers Axius|says that it was one of the most celebrated 
and Strymon. The inhabitants, called Myg-|ports on this sea. It was called also Aphro- 
dones, migrated into Asia, and settled near|dites portus, or the port of Venus. It is full 
Troas, where the country received the namejof little isles, and its modern name of Sufan- 
of their ancient habitation. Cybele wascalled|veu/-dahri, or the sponge of the sea, has an 
Mygdonia, from the worship she reccived injevident analogy to the etymology of the se-: 
Mygdonia in Phrygia, Horat. 2, od. 12, v.jcond of the Greek names given above.]} 
22,1. 3, od. 16, v. 41.—Ovid. Met. 6, v.45.) Myra (orum or ¢), atown of Lycia ona 
——aA small province of Mesopotamia bears|high hill, two miles from the sea. Pliz,.5, c. 
also the name of Mygdonia, and was probably | 27 —Sirad. 14. 
peopled by a Macedonian colony. acc. 3,) MyRIANDROS, atown of Seleucia in Syria, 
&c.—Plin.4, c.10.— Ovid. Heroid. 29.—Ho-}on the bay of Issus, which is sometimes called 
rat. 2, od.,12. Sinus Myriandricus. Liv. 2, c. 108. 
’ Mycponvus, or Mycpon, a brother of He-|_ Myrina, a maritime town of Aéolia, called 
cuba, Priam’s wife, who reigned in part ofjalso Sebastofiolis, and now Sanderlic. Tacit. 
Thrace. His son Coreebus was called Myg-|.4nn. 2, c. 47.—Liv. 33, c. 30.—Strab. 13.— 
donides from him. Virg. En. 2,c. 341,—]A queen of the Amazons, &c. Dion. a 
Homer. Il. 3——-A_ small river running}A town of Lemnos, now Palio Castro. Plix. 
through Mesopotamia, [and falling into the|4, c. 12——A town of Asia destroyed by = 


Chaboras.! Nee fearthquake in Trajan’s reign-——The wife 


MY 
of Thoas king of Lemnos, by whom she had 
Hypsipyle. 

YRINUS, a surname of Apollo, from My- 
rina in /Eolia, where he was worshipped.—— 

Myri«, a town of Arcadia, called also 
Megalopolis. 

Myru2za, [a city of Bithynia. vid. Apa- 
mea.] lin. 5, c. 32. 

MyrMeEciIbEs, an artist of Miletus men- 
tioned as making chariots ‘so small that they 
could be covered by the wing of a fly. He 
also inscribed an elegiac distich on a grain of! 
<a sesamum. Cic. 4. Acad.—A&lian. V. 

ake 


MyrmiponEs, a people on the southern 
borders of Thessaly, whoaccompanied Achilles 
to the Trojan war. They received their name 
from Myrmidon, a son of Jupiter and Kury- 
medusa, who married one of the daughters of 
fLolus, son of Helen. His son Actor married 
fégina, the daughter of the Asopus. He gave 
his name to his subjects who dwelt near the 
river Peneus in Thessaly. According tosome, 
the Myrmidons received their name from 
their having beenoriginally ants, uugunxes. (vid. 
f®acus,) According toStrabo, they received 
it from their industry, because they imitated 
the diligence of the ants, and like them were 
indefatigable, and were-continually employed 
in cultivating the earth. [The change of the 
Myrmidones from ants to men is founded 
merely upon the equivocation of their name, 
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dot. 1, c,7—~A Greek historian in the age 
of Solon. am 
Myrtea, a surname of Venus. (vid, © 
Murtia. ) ; 
Myrritus, son of Mercury and Phaetusa, 
or Cleobule, or Clymene, was armour-bearer 
to @nomaus, king of Pisa. He was so expe- 
rienced in riding, and in the management of 
horses, that he rendered those of GEnomaus 
the swiftest in all Greece. His infidelity 
ee at last fatal to him. Cnomaus had 
een informed by an oracle, that his daughter 
Hippodamia’s husband should cause his death, 
and on that account he resolved to marry her 
only to him who should overcome him in a 
chariot race. Thisseemed totally impossible, 
and to render it more terrible, Ginomaus de- 
clared that death would be the consequence of 
a defeat in the suitors. The charms of Hip- 
podamia were so great, that many sacrificed 
their life inthe fruitless endeavour to obtain 
her hand. Pelops at last presented himself, 
undaunted at the fate of those who had gone 
before him; but before he entered the course 
he bribed Myrtilus, and assured him that he 
should share Hippodamia’s favours if he re- 
turned victorious fromthe race. Myrtilus, who 
was enamoured of Hippodamia, gave an old 
chariot to G2nomaus, which broke in the 
course and caused his death. Pelops gained 
the victory, and married Hippodamia ; and 
when Myrtilus had the audacity to claim the 


which resembles that of the ant («vgun£),!reward promised to his perfidy, Pelops threw 
These people bore a farther resemblance to] him headlong into the sea, where he perished. 
these little animals, insomuch that, instead of/ The body of Myrtilus, according to some, was 
inhabiting towns or villages, at first they com-|carried by the waves to the sea-shore, where 
monly remained in the open fields, having no|he received an honourable burial; and as he 
other retreat but the dens and cavities of trees, was the son of Mercury, he was made a con- 


until Zacus brought them together, and set-/stellation. 


Diod. 4,— Hygin. fab. 84 and 224. 


tled themin more secure and commodious|—-Paus. 8, c. 14.—Afollon. 1. 


habitations.) Ovid. Met. 7, v. 654.—Strab.— 
~-Hygin. fab. 32. 


Myrtis, [a Grecian female of distinguish- 


ed poetical abilities, who flourished about 500 


YRON, a tyrant of Sicyon———A man of/B. C.. Pindar is said to have received his 
Priene, who wrote an history of Messenia,/first instructions in the poetic art from her, 
Paus. 4, c, 6——A_ celebrated ‘statuary ofjand it was during the period of his attendance 
Greece, peculiarly happy in imitating nature./upon her that he became acquainted with 
He made a cow so much resembling life, that}Corinna who was also a pupil of Myrtis.] 


even bulls were deceived, and approached her 


Myrtroum Mare,a part of the Aigean 


as if alive, as is frequently mentioned by many|sea which lies between [Attica and the Cy- 


epigrams in the Anthologia. 
about 442 years before Christ. 
ps 3, v. 319.—Paus.—Juv, 8.—Propert. 2, 
el, 43. 


Myrrua, a daughter of Cinyras, king of|there, &c, 
Cyprus. She became enamoured of her fa-|—Plin. 4, c- 11. 


ther, and introduced herself into his bed un- 


He flourished/clades.] It receives this name from Myrto, 
Ovid. Art.|a woman, or, from Myrtos, a small island op- 
posite to Carystos in Euboea; or from Myr- 
tilus, the son of Mercury, who. was drowned 


Paus, 8, c. 14,.—Hygin. fab. 84, 


MyrtunrTium, aname given to that part 


known. She had a son by him, called Adonis.} of the sea which lies on the coast of Epirus 
When Cinyras was apprised of the incest he|between the bay of Ambracia and Leucas, 


had committed, he attempted to stab his 


Mys, (myos,) an artist famous in working 


daughter, and Myrrha fled into Arabia, where|and polishing silver. He beautifully repre- 
she was changed into a tree called myrrh.|sented the battle of the centaurs and Lapi 
Hygin. fab. 58 and 275.— Ovid. Met. 10, v.|thz, on a shield in the hand of Minerva’s sta- 


298.—Plut. in Par.—Apollod. 3. 


tue made by Phidias. 


Paus, 1, c. 28.—Mar- 


MyrsiLvs, a son of Myrsus, the last of the|¢ia/. 8, ep. 34 and 51,1. 14, ep, 93.—Propert. 
Heraclidz, who reigned in Lydia. He is also/3, el. 9, v. 14. 


called Candaules. (vid. Candaules.) 


Myscr.tus, or MiscELuvus, a native of 


Myrsus, the father of Candaules. Hero-|Rhype in Achaia, who founded Crotona in 
. AST ° 
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italy, according to an oracle, which told himj Europe, a nation which inhabited that part of 
to build a city where he found rain with fine} Thrace which was situate between mount Hz- 
weather. ‘The meaning of the oracle longjmus and the Danube, Strab.—Herodos. 1, 
perplexed him till he found a beautiful wo-}&c.—Cic. in. Verr—Flacc, 27.—for. 3, ¢. 5, 
man all in tears in Italy, which circumstance) Appian. in Mithrid. A festival in honour of 
he interpreted in his favour, | According to|Ceres, surnamed Mysia from Mysias, an Ar- 
some, Myscellus, who was the son of Hercu-lgive, who raised her atemple near Pallene in 
les, went out of Argos, without the permis-|Achaia. Some derive the word a7ro rev mucosa, 
sion of the magistrates, for which he was con-|/o cloy or satisfy, because Ceres was the first 
demned to death. The judges had put each] who satisfied the wants of men by giving them 
a black ball asa sign of condemnation, but|corn. The festival continued during seven 
Hercules changed them all and made. them|days, &c. 
white, and had his son acquitted; upon which} [Mystus, a river of Mysia, which falls 
Myscellus left Greece, and came to Italy,jinto the Caicus near the source of the latter 
where. he built Crotona. Ovid. Met. 15, v.jriver.} 
19. — Strab. 6 and 8.—Suidas. Myson, a native of Sparta, one of the se- 
, Mysta, [a country of Asia Minor, is said to|ven wise men of Greece: When Anacharsis 
have derived its name from the Lydian word|consulted the oracle of Apollo, toknow which 
Mysos; signifying a beach tree, with which]|was the wisest man inGreece, he received for 
the country abounded. It was divided, accor-lanswer, he who is now ploughing his fields. 
ding to Strabo; into the Greater and Lesser|This was Myson. Diog.in Vit. ; 
Mysia. The latter lay on the Propontis,| Mysrs, a son of the poet Valgius, whose 
and from thence extended to. Mount Olym-learly death was so lamented by the father 
pus, including. a part of what was after-|that Horace wrote an dde to allay the grief of 
wards called Bithynia. Mysia Major wasliis friend. Horat. 2, od. 9. 
bounded on the west by Troas, on the north| Myruitcus, a sophist of Syracuse. He 
by the Propontis, on the east by Mysia Minor|studied cookery, and when he thought himself 
and Phrygia, and on the south by Aolia. Asjsufficiently skilled in dressing meat, he went 
to the origin of the Mysians, Herodotus|to Sparta, where he gained much practice, 
makes them to have been of Lydian descent.{especially among the younger citizens. He 
Mannert, however, considers them to have}was soon after expelled thecity by the magis- 
been of Thracian descent together with theltrates, who observed thatthe aid of Mythecus 
Lydians. ‘hey migrated into Asia Minor,|was unecessary, as hunger was the best seas — 
and are mentioned in Homer among the Tro-|soning. 
jan allies ; but no place of abode is specially} MyrTitine. [vid. Mitylene.} : 
assigned them by the poet, and when he speaks} Myus, ({Zyuntis,) a town of Ionia on the 
of the Trojan dominions, he makes them|confines of Caria, founded by a Grecian colo- 
lie between the /Rgean on the west, and the|ny. It was one of the 12 capital cities of Ionia. 
Phrygians on the east. After the Trojan/Artaxerxes king of Persia gave it to Themis- 
war, the Mysians appear as a distinct peo-|tocles to maintain him in meat. Magnesia 
ple, and spread themselves gradually overjwas to support him in bread, and Lampsacus 
the whole of what was called Mysia.] Itsjin wine. [Myus had an excellent sea-port at 
chief cities were Cyzicum, Lampsacus, &c.|the mouth of the Meander; in the course of 
The inhabitants were once very warlike, butltime, however, the mouth of the river was so 
they greatly degenerated ; andthe words MJy-|stopped up, that the town was about three 
sorum ultimus were emphatically used to sig-lleagues from the sea. When the entrance of 
nify a person of no merit. The ancients ge-|the gulf of Latmus was stopped, the waters 
nerally hired them to attend their funerals as|formed a lake, which produced such a num- 
mourners, because they were naturally me-!ber of insects, that the inhabitants abandoned 
lancholy and inclined to shed tears. Theyjthe place and retired to Miletus.] C. WVep. 
were once governed by monarchs. They are\in Themis.—Strab. 14.—Herodot. 1, c. 142-— 
supposed to be descended from the Mysians of | Diod. 1d 
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NABAZANES, an officer of Darius thirdjderived from Nabath the son of Ismael. Ovid. 
at the battle of Issus. He conspired with|Mer. 1, v. 61, 1.5, v. 163.—Strab, 16,—Du- 
Bessus to murder his royal master, either toca. 4, v. 63—Juv. 11, v. 126.—Seneca. in 
obtain the favour of Alexander, or to seize the| Her. G27. 160, &c. 
kingdom. He was pardoned by Alexander NaAsis, a celebrated tyrant of Lacedemon, 
Curt. 3, &¢.—Diod. 17. who m all acts of cruelty and oppression sur- 
NABATHAA, a country of Arabia, of which|passed a Phaiaris or a Dionysius. His house 
the capital was called Petra. The word is|was filled wih flatterers and with spies, wha 
often applied to any of the eastern countries|were continually empldyed in watching the 
of the world by the * and seems to be livords and the actions of his subjects. When 
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he had exercised every art in plundering th/ments of his poetry are extant. Cic. Tu. 
citizens of Sparta, he made a statue, which in 1, c, 1. de Senect.—Horat. 2, ep. 1, ¢. 53. 
resemblance was like his wife,and was clothed A tribune of the people at Rome, who accused 
in the most magnificent apparel, and when- Scipio Africanus of extortion. An augur in 
ever any one refused to deliver up his riches, the rcign of Tarquin. To convince the king 
the tyrant led him to the statue, which imme- and the Romans of his power as an augur, he ~ 
diately, by means of secret springs, seized him cut a whetstone witha razor, and turned the 
inits arms, and tormented himin the most ex- ridicule of the populace into admiration. 
cruciating manner with bearded points and Tarquin rewarded his merit by erecting him a 

rickles, hid under the clothes. {o render statue in the comitium which was still in being 
iis tyranny more popular, Nabis made an al. in the age of Augustus. The razor and whet- 
liance with Flaminius, the Roman general, and stone were buried near it under an altar, and 
pursued with the most inveterate enmity the it was usual among the Romans to make wit- 
war which he had undertaken against the nesses in civil causesswear near it. This mi- 
Achzans. He besieged Gythium, and de-|raculous event of cutting a whetstone with a 
feated Philopcemen in a naval battle. His razor, though believed by some writers, is 
triumph was short, the general of the Achz- treated as fabulous and improbable by Cicero, 
ans soon repaired his losses, and Nabis was who himself had been an augur. [In some 
defeated in an engagement. and treacherously editions of Livy the name is written Accus 
murdered as he attempted to save his life by Navius, in others Attus Navius.]  Dionys. 
flight, B. C. 192, after an usurpation of 14 Hal—Liv: 1, c. 36.—Cic. de divin. 1, c. 17. 
years. Polyb. 13—Justin. 30 and 31.—Plut. de NV. D. 2, c. 3. 1. 3,.¢. 6. 
in Phil.—Paus. 7, c.. 8.—lor. 2, c.7——A. . NAHARVALI, apeople cf Germany, [rank- 
riest of Jupiter Ammon, killed in the second ed by Tacitus under the Lygii, or the inhabit- 
Panic war, as he fought against the Romans. ants of what is now part ot Silesia, Prussia, 
Sil. 15, v. 672, and Poland. ‘They had a consecrated grove, 
WNasonassAr, a king of Babylon after the where a priest officiated in female attire. 
division of the Assyrian monarchy. From The Romans believed that the Gods worship- 
im.the MNadbonasserian epoch received its ped in this grove were Castor and Pollux, as 
name, agreeing with the year of the world they were both young and brothers.] Tacit. 
3237, or 746 B.C. [The beginning of’ this' Germ. 43. 
prince’s reign is cf great importance in chro-| NA1XpEs or NalIDEs, certain inferior de- 
nology, because Ptolemy assures us, that therelities who presided over rivers, springs, wells, 
were astronomical calculations made by the\and fountains. ‘The Naiades generally inhab- 
Chaldeans from Nabonassar to his time ; andjited the country, and resorted to the woods 
Ptolemy and the other astronomers count their|/or meadows near the stream over which they 
years from that epocha.] resided, whence the name (vasésv, to flow.) 
{NapopoLassar, a king of Babylon who|They are represented as young and beautiful 
united with Astyages against Assyria, which! virgins, often leaning upon an urn, from which 
country they conquered, and having divided it/flows a stream of water. digle was the fair- 
between them, founded two kingdoms, that of|est of the Naiades, according to Virgil. They 
the Medes under Astyages, and that of the) were held in great veneration aniong the an- 
Chaldeans under Nabopolassar, B. C. 626.|/cients, and often sacrifices of goats and lambs 
Necho, king of Egypt, jealous of the powerof| were offered to them with libations of wine, 
the latter, deciared war against and defeated|honey, and oil. Sometimes they received 
him. Nabopolassar died after a reign of 21/only offerings of milk, fruit, and flowers. [vid. 
years. ] Nymphe.] Virg. cl. 6.— Ovid. Met, 14, 
Neania, the goddess of funerals at Rome,|v. 328.—Homer. Od 13, 
whose temple was without the gates of the] Nats, one of the Oceanides, mother of Chi- 
city. The songs which were sung at funerals/ron or Glaucus, by Yiagnes. Afollod. 1, c. 9. 
were also called nenia. They were general-|——~A nymph, mother by Bucolion of Aige- 
ly filled with the praises of the deceased, but/sus and Pedasus. Homer. Jl. 6. A nymph 
sometimes they were so unmeaning and im-|in an island of the Red Sea, who by her incan- — 
proper, that the word became proverbial to|tations turned to fishes all those who ap- 
signify nonsense. Varro de Vid P, R.—)proached her residence after she had admitted 
Plaut. Asin. 41, c.1, v. 63. them to her embraces. She was herself 
_Cy. Navius, a Latin poet in the first Pu-jchanged into a fish by Apollo. Ovid. Met. 4, 
nic war. He was originally in the Roman ar-|v. 49, &c—The word is used for water by 
mies, but afterwards he applied himself to|Tibull. 3, 7. 
study, and wrote com¢dies, besides a poetical] Narssus or Nassus, now WVissa, a town 
account of the first Punic war in which he had|of Meesia [Superior, nearly in the centre,] 
served. |His first comedy was acted about|the birth-place of Constantine, ascribed by 
235 or 228, BC. It gave offence to some of}sume to Hlyricum or Thrace, , 
- the leading men at Rome, and on account off [NamNnitres, a peo)le of Gallia Celtica, on 
it he was thrown into prison. He was finally|the north bank of ‘he Liger or Loire, near its © 
obliged to quit Rome.) He passed the rest of mouth. ‘Their capital was Condivienuni, af- 
his life in Utica, where he died, about 203/terwards named Namnetes, now JVavitz.] | 
years before the christian era, Some frag-| NANTUATES, a ag of Gaul, [on the 


— 


lum.) Ovid. Met. 14, v- 330.—Virg. ZEn. 7. 
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south of the Lacus Lemanus or Lake of Ge- 
neva.) Ces. B. G. 3,¢.1 


Napa, certain divinities among the an- 
cients who presided over the hills and woods 
of the country. Some suppose that they were 
tutelary deities of the fountains and the Naia- | 
des of the sea. Their name is derived trom 
varn,a grove, Virg. G.4, v. 535. 

Napuitus, a river of Peloponnesus falling 
intothe Alpheus, Pazs. 1. j 

Nar, now Nera, a river of Umbria, whose 
waters, famous for their sulphureous proper- 
ties, pass through the lake Velinus, and _issu- 
ing from thence with great rapidity fall into 
the Tiber. [The Nar rises near Nursia, and 
falls into the Tiber near Narnia and Ocricu- 


v. 517.—Cic. ad Attic. 4, ep. 15.—Tacit. Ann. 
d,.C; €9,1.'3,c..9. 

Narso Martius, now WVarbonne,; a town 
of Gaul founded by the consul Marcius, A. U. 
C. 636. It became the capital of a large pro- 


vince of Gaul, which obtained the name) 
of Gallia Wirdonensis. [Whenthe Romans 
first entered Gaul this was a flourishing city. 
About 116 B.C. Julius Czsar sent hither a co- 
lony of the veterans of the 10th legion.] Paterc. 
1, -¢,:15,,1. 2, c. 8.—Piin. 3. 

NaARBONENSIS GALLIA, one of the four 
great divisions of ancient Gaul, was bounded, 
by the Alps, the Pyrenean mountains, Aqui- 
tania, and the Mediterranean, and con- 
tained what, previous to the revolution, 
were the provinces of Languedoc, Provence, 


> 
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the place of Messalina, was more successful. 
Narcissus was banished by her intrigues, and 
compelled to kill himself, A. D. 54. Nero 
greatly regretted his loss, as he had found 
him subservient to his most criminal and ex-’ 
travagant pleasures. Zacit.—Sueton. 

Narisct, a nation of Germany, in the Up- 
per Palatinate. Zacit.de Germ. 42. 

Narnia or NARNA, now JVarni, a town of 
Umbria, washed by the river Nar, from which 
it received its name. In_ its neighbourhood 
are still visible the remains of an aqueduct 
and of a bridge erected by Augustus. [Un- 
der the Roman republic it was called Nequi- 
num, from the word neguam, a rogue, on ac- 
count of the knavery of its inhabitants. It 
became a Roman colony, A. U. C. 452.] 
Liv. 10, c. 9. ; 

Naro, now Warenta, a river of Dalmatia 
falling into the Adriatic, and having the to 
of Narona, now called Varenza, on its banks, 
a little above the mouth. [Narona is now 
buried in ruins. ] : 

Narsks, a king of Persia, A. D. 294, de- 
feated by Maximianus Galcrius, after a reign 
of seven years: An eunuch in the court 
of Justinian, who was deemed worthy to suc- 
ceed Belisarius, &c. 

Narvycla, or um, or-Naryx, a town of 
Magna Grecia, built by a colony of Locrians 
after the fall of Troy. The place in Greece 
from which they came bore the same name, 
and was the country of Ajax Oileus. The , 
word /Varycian is more universally under: 


Dauphiné and Savoy. [This province was an-|stood, as applying to the Italian colony, near 
ciently called also Gallia Braccata, from the|which pines and other trees grew in abund- 
Bracce, or breeches, worn by the inhabit-|ance. [The Narycia in Greece was situate 
ants. ] among the Locri Epicnemidii: that in Italy, 
Narcissus, a beautiful youth, son of Cephi-|among the Epizephyrii.]_Virg. G. 2, v. 438, 
sus and the nymph Liriope, born at Thespis| 4. 3, v. 399.—Ovid. Met. 15, v. 705. 
in Beotia. He saw his image reflected in aj. NasAmoOneEs, a savage people (of Africa, 
fountain, and became enamoured of it, think-|dwelling near the Syrtis Major, and who lived 
ing it to be the nymph of the place. His fruit-|by the plunder of the vessels shipwrecked on 
less attempts to approach this beautiful object|their coast.] Ct. 4, c. 7.—Lucan. 9, v. 439. 
so provoked him that he grew desperate and|—Herodot. 2, c. 165.— Sil, It. 2, v- 116, 1. 11, 
killed himself. His blood was changed intoa]v. 180, 
flower, whichstillbearshisname Thenymphs} Nascio or NaT10, a goddess at Rome, who 
raised a funeral pile to burn his body, accord-|presided over the birth of children. She had 
ing to Ovid, but they found nothing but ala temple at Ardea, Cic. de Wat. D. 3, c. 18. 
beautiful ower. Pausanias says, that Nar-| Nasica, the surname of one of the Sci- 
cissus had a sister as beautiful as himselt, of}pios. Nasica was the first who invented the 
whom he became deeply enamoured. He|measuring of time by water, B C. 159, about 
often hunted in the woods in her company,}134 years. after the introduction of sun-dials 
but his pleasure was soon interrupted by her{at Rome. vid. Scipio. —~ An avaricious fel-~ 
death, and stillto keep afresh her memory,|low who married his daughter to Corsanus, a 
he frequented the groves where he had often|man as mean ag himself, that he might not 
attended her, or reposed himself on the brim|only not repay the money he had borrowed, 
of afountain, where the sight of his own re-|but moreover become his creditor’s heir. Co- 
flected image still. awakened tender senti-jranus, understanding his meaning, purposely 
ments. Paus. 9, c. 21.—Hygin. fab. 271.—|alienated his property from him and his daugh- 
Ovid. Met. 3, v. 346, &c.—Pahilostrat. 1.——|ter, and exposed him to ridicule. Horat. 2, 
A freed-man and secretary of Claudius, who] Saz.5, v. 61, &c. 
abused his trust and the infirmities of his im-| Nasipifnus, a Roman knight, whose 
rial master, and plundered the citizens of}meanness and ostentation exhibited at an en- 
ome to enrich himself. Messalina, the em-|tertainment he gave to Mecenas were ridi- 
peror’s wife, endeavoured to remove him, but|culed by Horace, 2, Saz. 8. a 
Narcissus sacrificed her to his avarice and} L. Nasipivs, a man sent by Pompey to™ 
resentment. Saciint 7 who succeeded injassist the people of Massilia. After the battle 
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of Pharsalia, he followed the interest of Pom-|cri. Philip of Macedonia afterwards took i 
pey’s children, and afterwards revolted to An-jand gave it to the /Etolians, from which ci 
tony. Afifian. cumstanee, it has generally been called one 
Naso, vid. Ovidius. ] of the chief cities of their country. Strad, 4. 
assus or Nasus, a town of Acarnania,'—Paus. 4, c. 25—Mela, 2, c. 3—Ovid. 
near the mouth of the Achelous. Ziv. 26, Fast. 2, v. 43. 
c. 24._—-Also a part of the town of Syra-. Navupuia, a maritime city of Peloponne~ 
cuse. jsus, the naval station ef the Argives, |at the 
Natiso, now WVatisone, a river rising in head of the Sinus Argolicus. It retains its 
the Alps, and falling into the Adriatic east of ancient name, according to Mr. Gell, and is 
Aquileia. Piin. 3, c. 18. - ~ jonly corrupted into Anapli and Napoli di Ro- 
ATTA a man whose manner of living mania, by the Turks and Italians. The same 
Was so mean that his name became almost writer describes it as a large, and in point of 
proverbial at Rome. Horat. 1, od. 6, v. 124, building, one of the most respectable Cities in 


Nava, now Wufie, a river of Germany, the Morea.] ‘The famous fountain Cana- _ 


falling into the Rhine at Bingen, below Mentz.|thos was in its neighbourhood. Paus. 2, c. 
Tacit. Hist. 4, c. 70. 38,—Sitrad. 8. ' 
NavucrireEs, a Greek poet, who was em-| NavPLiXpDEs, a patronymic of Palamedes 
ployed by Artemisia to write a panegyric|son of Nauplius. Ovid, Met. 13, v. 39. 
upon Mausolus. Another poet. Athen.| Naupiius, a son of Neptune and Amy- 
9.——An orator who endeavoured to alien-|mone, king of Eubea. He was father to 
nate the cities of Lycia from the interest of the celebrated Palamedes, who was so un- 
Brutus. jjustly sacrificed to the artifice and resent- 


_NaucrRATISs, a city of Egypt on’ the left| 
side of the Canopic mouth of the Nile. Jt 
was celebrated for its commerce, and no ship 


was permitted to land at any other place, but} 


was obliged to sail directly to the city, there 
to deposit its cargo. It gave birth to Athe- 
nzus. The inhabitants were called Waucra- 
tite or Naucratiote. [Herodotus states that 
whoever came to any other than the Canopic 


ment of Ulysses by, the Greeks during the 
‘Trojan war.’ The death of Palamedes highly 
irritated Nauplius, and to revenge the injus- 
tice of the Grecian princes, he attempted to 
idebauch their wives and ruin their character, 
When the Greeks returned from the Trojan 
war, Nauplius saw them with pleasure dis- 
tressed in a storm on the coasts of EKubea, 
and to make their disaster still more univer 


mouth of the Nile, was compelled to swearjsal, he lighted fires on such places as were 
that it was entirely accidental, and was oblig-|surrounded with the most dangerous rocks, 
ed to go thither in the same vessel. If contra-|that the fleet might be shipwrecked upon the 


ry winds prevented a passage direct to Nau-|coast. This succeeded, but Nauplius was so- 


cratis, the merchant was obliged to move his|disappointed when he saw Ulysses and Dio- 


goods on board the common boats of the river 
and carry them to Naucratis. Somewhat si- 
milar to this is the custom of the modern 
Chinese. The similarity becomes still more 
striking, if we reflect that the Greeks were 
allowed ‘to have a commercial establishment 
at Naucratis, and were permitted places for 
the construction of temples for their religious 
ri i Herodot. 2,c. 97 and 179.—FPlin. 5, 
c. 9. 

Navius Actius, a famous augur. 
Nevius. 

NavLocuus, a maritime town of Sicily 
near Pelorum.—A town of Thrace on the 
Euxine sea. Plin. 4,c 11.—A promonto- 
ry of the island Imbros——-A town of the 
Locri. lin. 4, c. 3. i 

Naupactus or Navpactom, [a city of the 


vid. 


Locri Ozole in Greece, on the Sinus Corinthi-| 


acus, a short distance north-east of Antirrhi- 
um.) The word is derived from yave & vy- 
vue, because it was there that the Heraclide 
built the first shif, which carried them to Pe- 
loponnesus. It first belonged to the Locri 
Ozole, and afterwards fell into the hands of 


medes escape from the general calamity, that, 
he threw himself into the sea. According to 
some mythologists there were two persons 
of this name, a native of Argos, who went to 
Colchis with Jason. He was sou of Neptune 
‘and Amymone. The other was king of Eu- 
boea, and lived during the Trojan war. He 


of the descendants of Nauplius the Argonaut. 
The Argonaut was remarkable for his know- 
ledge of sea affairs, and of astronomy. He 
built the town of Nauplia, and sold Ague, 
daughter of Aleus, to king Teuthras, to with- 
draw her from her father’s resentment. 
Orph. Argon.—Apollad. 2, c. 7.—-Apollon, 1, 
&c.—Flacc. 1 and 5.—Sitrab. 8.—-Paus. 4, c, 
35.—Hygin. fab. 116. 

Nauvportus, a town of Pannonia on a 
river of the same name, now called Oder, or 
Upper Laybach, Vell. Pat. 2, ¢, 10.—Plin, 
3, ¢. 18.—Zuacit. Ann. 1, c. 20. _ 

Naura, a country of Scythiain Asia. Curt, 
§.——Of India within the Ganges. -4rrian. 

NausicXa, a daughter of Alcinous king of 
the Phzaceans, She met Ulysses shipwreck- 
ed on her father’s coasts, and it was to her hu- 


the Athenians, who gave it to the Messenians, 
who had been driven from Peloponnesus by 
the Lacedemonians. It became the proper- 

of the Lacedemonians, after the battie of 


t 
Race nobimick, and it was restored to the Lo-|the son of Ulysses, by whom she had a.son | 


manity that he owed the kind reception he 
experienced from the king, She married, ac- 
cording to Aristotle and Dyctys, Telemachus 
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was, according to some, son of Clytonas, one . 


* 
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galled Perseptolis or Ptoliporthus. Homer.|hones. Plin. 36, ¢. 7. 


Od. 6.—Paus, 5,c 19.—Hygin. tab. 126. 
Nausttuous, a king of the Phzaceans, fa- 


NE * 

A Carian who gave 

his name to the greatest of the Cyclades. 
Nazianzus, a town of Cappadocia where 


ther to Alcinus. He was son of Neptune|St. Gregory was born, and hence he is called 

and Peribcea, Hesiod makes himson of Ulys-' Nazianzenus. 

ses and Calypso. Hesod. 7% 1, c. 16. Nea, or Vova insula, asmall island between. 

The pilot of the’ vessel which carried “he- Lemnos and the Hellespont, which rose out 

seus into Crete. f lo! the sea during an earthquake. Plin. 2, ¢. 
NaustatHmus, [a port of Africa, in Cy ‘87. 

renaica, now Londaria. A port of ‘Troas.]) Nr#RA,a woman mentioned in Virgil’s Ec/. 
Naurés, a Trojan soothsayer, who com- 3. A mistress of the poet Tibullus, A 

forte’ Adneas when his fleet had been burnt daughter of Pereys, who married Aleus, by 

in Sicily, Virg. 4in 5,v. 04. He was the whom she had Cepheus, Lycurgus, and Auge, 

progenitor of the Nautii at Rome, a family who was ravished by Hercules, Afiollod. 3, 


to whom the palladium ot ‘Troy was, in con- 
sequence of the service of their ancestors, in- 
trusted. Virg. din. 5, v. 794. 

Naxos, now WVazia, a'celebrated island in 
the Aigean sea, the largest and most fertile 
of all the Cyclades, about 48 miles in circum- 
ference, and 30 broad. It was formerly call- 
ed Strongyle, Dia, Dionysias, and Cullifiolis, 
and received the name of Naxos from Naxus, 
who wasat the head of a Carian colony which 
settled in the island. 
by the ‘Lhracians, who being in want of wo- 
men, stole them from WLhassaly.} Naxos 
abounds with all sorts of fruits, and its wines 
are still in thesame repute as formerly. The 
Naxians were anciently governed by kings, 


but they afterwards exchanged this form of] 


government for a republic, and enjoyed their 
liberty, till the age of Pisistratus, who ap- 
pointed a tyrant over them. ‘They were re- 
duced by the Persians; but in the expedition 


{It, was first peopled| 


c. 9.—Paus. 8, c. 4. 

Neztuvs, now- Neto, a river of Magna 
'Grecia near Crotona. Ovid. Met. 15, v. 51, 
| NEALICES, a painter, amongst whose capi- 
‘tal pieces are mentioned a painting of Venus,_ 
a sea-fight between the Persians and Egyp- 
'tians, and an ass drinking on the shore, with 
\a crocodile preparing to attack it. 

NEANDROS, (or 1A,) atown of Troas. Plin. 
SG. a0. 

-NEANTH?’S,, an orator and historian of Cy- 
zicum, who flourished 257 years B. C. 

NEAPOLIS, acity of Campania, anciently 
called Par henope, [from. one of the Syrens 
who wassaid to have lived there,] and now, 
known by the name of Naples, rising like an 
amphitheatre at the back of a beautiful bay 
| 12 miles in diameter.] As the capital of that 
partvof Italy, it is now inhabited by upwards ~ 
of 350,000 souls, who exhibit the opposite 
marks of extravagant magnificence, and ex- 


Christian era. 


of Darius and Xerxes against Greece, they re-|treme poverty. [This city is said to have 
volted and fought on the side of the Greeks.|derived its name of Neapolis or the new City, 
During the Peloponnesian war, they support-/from a colony of Cumzans, who settled here, 
ed the interest of Athens. Bacchus was the|and probably rebuilt or enlarged the ancient 
chief deity of the island. The capital was city, whence it was called Neazoass Kupalay, 
also called Naxos; and near it, on the 20th|the new city of the Cumzans.  Neapolis was 
Sept. B.C. 377, the Lacedzmonians were de-|the favourite residence of Virgil, who was bu- 
feated by Chabrias. [|Dr. Clarke observes of|ried near the promontory of Misenum. Stra- 
Naxos that its inhabitants are still great vo-|bo says, that in his time many Romans resort- 
taries of Bacchus. Olivier speaks in inferior|ed hither to pass a voluptuous life after the 
terms of the present Naxian wine, adding|/manner of the Greeks, whose language they 
that the inhabitants know neither how to adopted. Alaric, after having sacked Rome, 
make or preserve it. Dr. Clarke, on the|pissed before Neapolis without injuring it, 
contrary, observes that the wine of Naxos|and the same conduct was pursued by Gen- 
maintains its pristine celebrity, and that he seric.] Suet.in Aug. 9... A townin Afri- 
thought it excellent. Naxos is said to have|ca. Acity of Phrace.——A town of Egypt 
no ports for the reception of large-sized ves-|___Of Palestine. Of Ionia, Alsoa part 
sels, and has therefore been less subject tojof Syracuse. Liv. 25, c. 24.—Cic. in Ver. 5. 
the visits of the Purks. Dr. Clarke, states,) Nrarcuus, an oflicer of Alexander in his 
that when he visited the island, he was told|Indian expedition. He was ordered to [.con- 
that there was not a single Mahometan in|/duct Alexander’s fleet along the Indian ocean 
it, and that many of the mhabitants of the in-|to the Persian gulf, and, with Onescritus, to 
terior had never seena Turk.] Zucyd. 1,/examine it.] He wrote an account of this 
&c.— Heredot.—Diod, 5, &c.— Ovid. Met. 3,)voyage and of the king’s life ; but his veracity 
v. 636.—Virg. Ain. 3, v. 125.—Faus. 6,c. 16./has been called in question by Arrian. After 
-—Pindar.—An ancient town on the eastern|the king’s death he was appointed over Ly- 
side of Sicily, founded 759 years before the|cia and Pamphylia. [The relation of his voy- 
There was also another townjage is extant, and is given in Hudson’s Geo- 
at the distance of five miles irom Naxos,|graphi minores.] Curt. 9, c,10.—Polyen. 9. 
which bore the same name, and was often call- ustin. 13, c. 4.—Strab, 2, &c. 5 he 
ed by contradistinction Zaurominium. Plin.| N«Eso, {a mountain situate east of the river. 
3—Diod. 13.—A rape of Crete, noted for|Fordan, and forming part of the chain of Aha- 
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tim, north of the Dead Sea. The Israelites/This numerous body was not equal to the » 
encamped at the foot of this mountain in the|Persian forces : and Nectanebus, defeated in a 
46th year of their Exodus, and Moses, having|battle, gave up all hopes of resistance and fled 
executed the commission with which he wasjinto Ethiopia, B. C. 350, where he founda 

_entrusted, and having pronounced his blessing|safe asylum. His kingdom of Egypt became 
on the 12 tribes assembled to receive his last|from that time tributary to the king of Persia. 
charge, ascended this mountain, from the sum-| Plut. Ages.—Diod. 16, &c.— Polyen. 2.—C. 
mit of which, called Pisgah, he hada view of| Vep. in Ages. 
the promised land into which he was not per-|_ Necysra, a solemnity observed by the 
mitted to enter: on this mountain he soon af.}Greeks in memory of the dead, 
terwards died.] NELEUS,a son of Neptune and Tyro. He 

Nesrissa, a town of Spain, now Lebrixa.|was brother to Pelias, with whom he was ex- 
NeEsRODES, a mountain of Sicily, where}posed by his mother, who wished to conceal 
the Himera rises. Sil. 14, v. 237. her shame from her father. They were pre- 
NEBROPHONES, asonof Jason and Hypsi-jserved and brought to Tyro, who had then, 
pyle. Apollod. One of Actzon’s dogs.|married Cretheus king of Iolchos. After the 
id. Met. 3. death of Cretheus, Pelias and Neleus seized 
NEcESSITAS,a divinity who presided over|the kingdom of Iolchos, which belonged to 
the doctrines of mankind, and who was re-| ‘Kson the lawful son of Tyro by the deceased- 
garded as the mother of the Parc. Paus.|monarch. After they had reigned for some 
2). 4 time conjointly, Pelias expelled Neleus from 
Necuos, a king of Egypt, who attempted|Iolchos. Neleus came to Aphareus king of 
to make a communication between the Medi-|Messenia, who treated him with kindness, and 
terranean and Red seas, B. C. 610, No less!permitted him to build acity, which he called 
than 120,000 men perished in the attempt. It}Pylos. Neleus married Chloris the daughter 
was discovered in his reign that Africa was|of Amphion, by whom he had a daughter and 
circumnavigable. [Herodotus states, that|/twelve sons, who were all, except Nestor, 
Necho dispatched some vessels under the con-|killed by Hercules, together with their father. 
duct of Pheenician mariners, down the Red|Neleus promised his daughter in marriage 
sea, with directions to pass by the columns ofjonly to him who brought him the bulls of Iphi- 
Hercules and return to Egypt; in otheér/clus, Bias was the successful lover. vid. Me- 
words, to circumnavigate Africa. The Pheeni-jlampus. Ovid. Met, 6, v. 418.—Paus. 4, c. 
cians passing down the Red sea, entered the}36.—Afollod. 1, c. 9. 1. 2, c. 6. ——A river of 
southern ocean : on the approach of autumn,} Eubea. " 
they landed on the coast, and planted corn;}. Nema, a town of Argolis between Cleonz 
when this was ripe they cut it down and againjand Philius, with a wood, where Hercules, in 
departed. Having thus consumed twoyears,|the 16th year of his age, killed the celebrated 
they in the third doubled the columns of Her-;Nemezan lion, This animal, born of the hun- 
cules, and returned to Egypt. This voyage/dred-headed Typhon, infested the neighbour- 
has been generally deemed fabulous, but the}/hood of Nemza, and kept the inhabitants un- 
facts mentioned by Herodotus, thoughfew, are,|der continual alarms. It was the first labour 
according to Dr. Vincent, very consistent.]of Hercules to destroy it; and the hero, when 
Herodotus states also that the Pheenicians af-/he found that his arrows and his club where 
firmed that they had the sun on their right|useless against an animal whose skin was hard 
hand in a partof their course, a circum-jand impenetrable, seized him in his arms and 
stance which he deems incredible, but which|squeezed him to death. ‘he conqueror 
affords a strong argument in favour of the/clothed himself in the skin, and games were 
voyage, since this must necessarily have been|instituted to commemorate so great an event. 
the case, after the Phenicians had passed the] The Nemzan games were originally instituted 
line.} Herodot. 2, c. 158, 1. 4, c. 42. by the Argives in honour of Archemorus, who 
NEcROPOLIS, one of the suburbs of Alex-|died by the bite of a serpent, [vid. Arche- 
andria. morus, | and Hercules some time after renew- 
Necranizgus and NecTANAsIS, a king ofjed them. ‘They were one of the four great 
Egypt, who defended his country against the/and solemn games which were observed in 
Persians, and was succeeded by Tachos, B,/Greece. The Argives, Corinthians, and the 
C. 363. His grandson, of the same name,|inhabitants of Cleone, generally presided 
made an alliance with Agesilaus king of Spar-|by turns at the celebration, in which were 
ta, and with his assistance he quelled a rebel-|exhibited foot and horse races, chariot races, 
lion of his subjects. Some time after he was|boxing, wrestling, and c ntests of every 
joined by the Sidonians, Pheenicians, and in-|kind, both gymnuical and equestrian. The 
habitants of Cyprus, who had revolted from|conqueror was rewarded with a crown of 
the king of Persia. This powerful confedera-|green parsley, in memory of the adyenture of 
cy was soon attacked by Darius the king of|Archemorus, whom his nurse laid down ona 
Persia, who marched at the headof his troops.|sprig of that plant. They were celebrated 
Nectanebus, to defend his frontiers against sojevery third, or, according to others, every 

_ dangerous an evemy, levied 20,000 mercenary |filth year, or more properly on the Ist and 

soldiers in Greece, the same number in Li-|3d year of every Olympiad, on the 12th day 
bya, and 60,000 ia YS in Egypt.!of the Corinthian month Panemos, which cor- 
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responds to our August. They served as an|sprang from the twoeggs. Others observe 
era to the Argives, and to the inhabitants of/that Leda obtained the name of Nemesis 
the neighbouring country. It was alwaysjafter death. According to Pausanias, there 
usual for an orator to pronounce a funerallwere more than one Nemesis, The goddess 
oration in memory of the death of Archemo-|Nemesis was surnamed Rhammusia, because 
rus,and those who distributed the prizes were| worshipped at Rhamnus, and drastia, from 
always dressed in mourning. Liv. 27,c. S0lthe temple which Adrastus, king of Argos, 
and 31, |. 34, c. 41.—Ovid. Met. 9, v. 97, ep-lerected to her when he went against Thebes 
9, v. 61.—Paus, in Corinth —Clem, Alexand.|to revenge the indignities which his son-in- 
—Athen.—Polyen.—Strab. 8.—Hygin. fab.||aw Polynices had suffered in being unjustly 
$0 and 273.—follod. 3, c. 6.——A_river of/driven from his kingdom by Eteocles. ‘The 
Peloponnesus falling into the bay of Corinth.|Greeks celebrated a festival called Vemesia, 
Liv. 33, c. 15. in memory of deceased persons, as the god- 
NeEMAUSUS, a town of Gaul, in Languedoc, |dess Nemesis was supposed to defend the re- 
near the mouth of the Rhone, now WVismes. _|lics and the memory of the dead from all in- 
NEMESIA, festivals in honour of Nemesis.| cult. Hygin. P. A. 2, ¢. 8.—Paus. 1, c. $3. 
[vid. Nemesis. } —Apollod. 3, ©. 10.— Hesiod. Theog. 224.— 
M. AurELt. Orymp. NEMESIANUS, al Pin. TEC) 28; 15. 36,C'5., 
Latin poet, born at Carthage, of no very bril-|| Nemrsiu s, a Greek writer, whose elegant 
liant talents, in the third century, whoseland useful treatise de Vaturd Hominis, was 
poems on hunting and bird-catching wereledited in 12mo. Ant. apud Plaut. 1565, and in 
published by Burman, inter scriptores reilgyo, Oxon, 1671. ; 
venatice, 4to, L. Bat. 1728. [They are edit-| Nemer ACUM, a town of Gaul, now 4rras. 
ed also by Wernsdorff in the Poete Latini]) Nemires, a nation of Germany, {along the 
Minores. Altenb. 1790-8, Nemesianus flour-|Rhine, between the Vaugiones and the Tri- 
ished under the emperors Carus, Carinus;|pocci. Their capital was Noviomagus, now 
and Numerianus. The last of these princes Shires. Tacit. de Germ. 28. 
had a particular esteem for him. The poem} Nemorattia, festivals observed in the 
on hunting, called Cynegeticon, was so highly] woods of Aricia, in honour of Diana, who pre- 
esteemed in the eighth century, thatit was read|sided over the country and the forests, on 
among the classics in the public schools in the] which account that part of Italy was some- 
time of Charlemagne. i cannot rank high|times denominated /vemorensis ager.. Ovid. 
as a poetical composition, but deserves praise|de 4 4. 1, v. 259. ; 
for its polish and elegance. Both this and the} Nxrmossus, (or uM,) the capital of the 
poem De Aucufiio, or bird-catching, have|Averni in Gaul, now Clermont. Lucan. 1, 
reached us in a very mutilated state. Some,|v. 419.—Strab. 4. 
without any necessity, ascribe the latter poem} Nrost Le, a daughter of Lycambus, be- 
to another poet of the same name. } trothed to the poet Archilochus. (vid. Ly- 
NéEmésts, one of the infernal deities, daugh- cambes.) Horat. ep. 6, v. 13, 1. 1, ep. v. 79. 
ter of Nox. She was the goddess of ven-|— Ovid. in Ib. 54. A. beautiful woman to 
geance, always prepared to punish impiety,|/whom Horace addressed 3, od. 12. é 
and at the same time liberally to reward the] Neocasara, [a town of Pontus, on the 
good and virtuous, She is made one of thelriver Lycus, above Comana. It is now WVik- 
Parce by some mythologists, and ‘is repre-|sar. A town of Mauritania ——Another 
sented with a helm and a wheel. The peo-|of Syria, &c.] 

_ple of Smyrna were the first who made her] Nrodcies,an Athenian philosopher, father, 
statues with wings, to show with what cele-|or according to Cicero, brother to the philo- 
rity she is prepared to punish the crimes of sopher Epicurus. Cic. 1, de Wat. D. c. 21.— 
the wicked both by sea and land, as the helm| Diog. ‘The father of Themistocles, Avian. 
and the wheel in her hands intimate. Her] 7. H, 2, &c.—C. Wep. in Them. 
power did not only exist in this life, but she}! Non, a town of Phocis——There was 
was also employed after death to find out the]also another of the same name, in the same 
most effectual and rigorous means of correc-|country, on the top of Parnassus. It was af- 
tion. Nemesis was particularly worshipped/terwards called Tithorea. Plut. in Syll— 
at Rhamnus in Attica, where she had a cele-} Paws —Phoc.—Herodot. 8, c- 32. 
brated statue 10 cubits long, made of Parian] Nronricuos, a town of Aéolia, near the 
marble by Phidias, or, according to others, by/ Hermus.——[ A town of Phocis. Another 
one of his pupils. —The Romans were also/of Thrace, on the Propontis——Another in 
particularly attentive to the adoration of a|Caria.] Herodot.—Plin. 
deity whom they solemnly invoked, and to| N&oprTéLimus, a king of Epirus, son of 
whom they offered sacrifices before they de-| Achilles and Deidamia, called Pyrrhus, from 
clared war against their enemies, to show the|the ye/ow colour of bis hair. He was care- 
world that their wars were undertaken upon/fully educated under the eye of his mother, 

_ the most just grounds. Her statue at Romeland gave early proofs of his valour, After 

was in the capitol. Some suppose that Ne-|the death of Achilles, Calchas declared in the 

mesis was the person whom Jupiter deceiv-|assembly of the Greeks, that Troy could not 

ed in the form of a swan, and that Leda was|be taken without the assistance of the son ef 

intrusted with the care of the children which|the deceased hero, Immediately upon this, 
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Ulysses and Pheenix were commissioned to,Neoptolemus during the siege of Troy, in- 
bring Pyrrhustothe war, He returned with}duced him to reward his merit by making him 
them with pleasure, and received the namejhis son-in-law, The nuptials were according- 
of Neoptolemus, (new soldier,) becausehe hadjly celebrated, but Hermione became jealous 
come late to the field. On his arrival before}/of Andromache, and because she had no child- 
Troy he paid a visit to, the tomb of his father,|ren, she resolved to destroy her Trojan rival 
and wept over his ashes. He afterwards, ac-|who seemed to steal away the affections of 
cording to some authors, accompanied Ulys-jtheir common husband. In the absence of 
ses to Lemnos, to engage Philoctetes to come} Neoptolemus at Delphi, Hermione attemptec 
to the Trojan war. He greatly signalized|to murder Andromache, but she was prevent- 
himself during the remaining time of the siege,|ed by the interference of Peleus, or, according 
and he was the first who entered the wocden|to others, of the populace. When she saw 
horse. Iie was inferior to none of the Gre-|her schemes defeated, she determined to lay 
cian warriors in valour, and Ulysses and Nes-|violent hands upon herself to avoid the resent- 
tor alone could claim a superiority over himjment of Neoptolemus. ‘The sudden arrival 
in eloquence, wisdom, and address, His cru-jof Orestes changed her resolutions, and she 
elty, however, was as great as that of his fa-|consented to elope with her lover to Sparta, 
ther. Not satisfied with breaking down the|Orestes at the same time to revenge and to 
gates of Priam’s palace, he exercised the punish his rival, caused him to be assassinat- 
greatest barbarity upon the remains of his|ed in the temple of Delphi, and he was mur- 
family, and without any regard to the sanc-|dered at the foot of the altar by Machareus 
tity of the place where Priam had taken re-/the priest, or by the hand of Orestes. himself, 
fuge, he slaughtered him without mercy ;{according to Virgil, Paterculus, and Hygi- 
or, according to others, dragged him by the/nus. Some say that he was murdered by the 
hair to the tomb of his father, where he sa-| Delphians, who had been bribed by the pre- 
crificed him, and where he cut off his head,|sents of Orestes. It is unknown why Neopto- 
and carried it in exultation through the/lemus went to Delphi, Some support that 
streets of Troy, fixed on the point of a spear.jhe wished to consult the oracle to know how 
He also sacrificed Astyanax to his fury,|he might have children by the barren Her- 
andimmolated Polyxena on the torhb of Achil-| mione ; others say that he went thither to of- 
les according to those who deny that the sa-|fer the spoils which he had obtained during 
crifice was voluntary. When Troy was taken,|the ‘Trojan war, to appease the resentment of 
thecaptives were divided among the conquer- Apollo whom he had provoked by calling him 
ors, and Pyrrhus had for his share Andro-|the cause of the death of Achilles. ‘The plun- 
mache the widow of,Hector, and Helenus the|der of the rich temple of Delphi, if we believe 
son of Priam. With these he departed for| others, was the object of the journey of Neop- 
Greece, and he probably escaped from de-|tolemus ; and it cannot but be observed, that 
struction by giving credit to the words of He |he suffered the same death and the same bar- 
lenus, who foretold him that if he sailed wit)|barities which he bad inflicted in the temple of 
the rest of the Greeks, his yoyage would be| Minerva upon the aged Priam and his wretch- 
attended with fatal consequences, and perhaps|ed family. From this circumstance the an- 
with death. This obliged him to take a dif-|cients have made use of the proverb of Weofi- 
ferent course from the rest of the Greeks, and] zolemic revenge when a person had suffered the 
he travelled over the greatest part of Thrace,|same savage treatment which others had re. 
where he had a severe encounter with qucen|ceived from his hand, The Delphians cele- 
Harpalyce. [vid. Harpalyce,} The place of|brated a festival with great pomp and solém- 
his retirement after the Trojan war is not!nityin memory of Neoptolemus, who had been 
known. Some maintainthat he went to Thes-|siain in his attempt to plunder their temple, 
saly, where his grandfather still reigned ; but|because, as they said, Apollo, the patron of the 
this is confuted by others, who observe per-|place, had been in some manner accessary to 
haps with more reason, that he went to Epi-|the death of Achilles. Paterc. 1, ¢. 1—Virg. 
rus where he laid the foundations of a new| An. 2 and 3—Paus. 10, c. 24.—Ovid, Met. 
kingdom, because his grandfather Peleus had} 13, v, 334, 455, &c.— Heroid. 8.—Sirad. I— 
been deprived of his sceptre by Acastus the] Pind. Nem. 7.—Eurif. Androm. &F Orest. 
son of Pelias. Neoptolemus lived with An-| &c.—Plut. in Pyrr.—Justin. 17, Cc. 3.—Dic- 
dromache after his arrival in Greece, but it is tys. Cret. 4, 5 and 6.—Homer. Od. 11, v. 504. 
unknown whether he treated her as a lawful] //, 19, v. $826.—Sopihocl. Philoct.—Apollod. 3, 
wife, or a concubine. He had a son by this|c. 13.—Aygin. fab. 97 and 102.—Philostr. Her. 
unfortunate princess called Molossus, and\19, &c.—Dares. Phryg.—Q. Smyrn. 14— 
two others, if we rely on the authority of|A king of the Molossi, father of Olympias the 
Pausanias, Besides Andromache he married] mother of Alexander. Justin, 17, c. 3—= 
Hermione the daughter of Menelaus, as also! Another, king of Epiras——An uncle of the 
Lanassa the daughter of Cleodzus, one of the| celebrated Pyrrhus who assisted the Taren- 
descendants of Hercules. The cause ot his|tines. He was made king of Epirus by the 
death Is variously related. Menelaus, before Epirots who had revolted from their lawful 
the Trojan war, had promised his daughter! sovereign, and was put to death when he at- 
Hermione to Orestes, but the services he ex- tempted to poison his nephew, &c. Plut. in 


" perienced from the valour and the courage of, Purr.——A_ tragic poet of Athens greatly 
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favoured by Philip king of Macedonia. When'ries, he shared the favours and enjoyed the 
Cleopatra, the monarch’s daughter, was mar- patronage of the emperor. He was the inti- 
ried to Alexander of Epirus, he wrote some mate friend of Cicero and of Atticus, and re- 
verses which proved to be prophetic of the commended himself to the notice of the great 
tragical death of Philip, Diod. 16.——A re- and opulent by delicacy of sentiment and a 
lation of Alexander. He was the first who lively disposition, According to some writers 
climbed the walls of Gaza when that city was he composed three books ot chronicles, as also 
taken by Alexander. After the king’s death a biographical account of all the most cele- 
he received Armenia as his province, and brated kings, generals, and authors of antiqui- 
made war against Kumenes. He was support- ty. Of all his valuable compositions, nothing 
ed by Craterus, but an engagement with Eu- remains but his lives of the illustrious Greek 
menes proved fatal to his cause. Craterus and Roman generals, which have often been 
was killed'and himself mortally wounded by attributed to AZmylins Probus, who published 
Eumenes, B. C.$21. C, Neg! in Humen—— them in his own name in the age of Theodo- 
One of the officers of Mithridates the Great, 'sius, toconciliate the favour and the friendship 
beaten by Lucullus in a naval battle. P/ut. of that emperor. The. language of Corne- 


in Luc. 

NEPE, a constellation of the heavens, the 
same as Scorpio. An inland town of Etru- 
ria, called also Vefete, whose inhabitants are 
called Nepesini. Ital. 8, v. 490.— Liv. 5, c. 
19, 1. 26, c. 34. 

NEPHALIA, festivals in Greece, in honour 
of Mnemosyne the mother of the Muses and 
Aurora, Venus, &c. No wine was used dur- 
ing the ceremony, but merely a mixture of 
water and honey. Pollux. 6, c. 3.— Athen. 
15.—Suidas. 

NEPHELE, the first wife of Athamas king 
of Thebes, and mother of Phryxus and Helle. 
She was repudiated on pretence of being sub 
ject to fits of insanity, and Athamas married 


jlius had always been admired ; and as a wri- 
terof the Augustan age, he is entitled to many 
‘commendations for the delicacy of his expres- 
ions, the elegance of his style, and the clear- 
ness and precision of his narrations. Seme 
support that he translated Dares Phrygius 
from the Greek original; but the inelegance 
of the diction, and its many incorrect expres- 
‘sions, plainly prove that it is the production, 
not of a writer of the Augustan age, but the 
ispurious composition of a more modern pen. 
Cornelius speaks of his account of the Greek 
historians in Dion. c.3. Among the many 
good editions of Cornelius Nepos, two may be 
selected as the best, that of [Van Staveren,} 
8vo. L, Bat. 1773, and that of Glasgow, 12mo. 
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{no the daughter of Cadmus, by whom he}1761. [By far the best now is the edition of: 
had several children. Ino became jealous of| Fischer, Lips. 1806, 8vo.] Julius, an em- 
Nephele, because her children would succeed |peror of the west, &c. 
to their father’s throne before her’s by right off NepoTiAnus Flavius Popilius, a son of 
seniority, and she resolved to destroy them.|Eutropia, the sister of the emperor ‘Constan- 
Nephele was apprized of her wicked inten-|tine. He proclaimed himself emperor after 
tions, and she removed her children from the|the death of his cousin Constans, and rendered 
reach of Ino, by giving them a celebrated ram|himself odious by his cruelty and oppression. 
sprung from the union of Neptune and Theo-|He was murdered by Anicetus, after one 
phane, on whose back they escaped to Col-|month’s.reign, and his family were involved in 
chis, [vid. Phryxus.] Nephele was after-|his ruin. 
wards changed into a cloud, whence her name} Nepruys, wife of Typhon, became ena- 
is given by the Greeks to the clouds. Some|moured of Osiris, her brother-in-law, and in- 
call her MWebula, which word is the Latin|troduced herself to his bed. | She had a son 
translation of /Vefhele. The fleece of thejcalled Anubis by him. Plut. in Isid. 
ram, which saved the life of Nephele’s chil-|_ NrprOnr ranuM, a place near Cenchrez. 
dren, is often called the MWephelian fleece.|Mela, 1, c. 19. Another in. the island of 
Apollod. 1, c. 9.—Hygin. 2, &c.— Ovid. Met.|Calauria. Another near Mantinea. 
11, v. 195.—#ace. 11, v..66.——A moun-| Neprounta, a town and colony of Magnus 
tain of Thessaly, once the residence of the|Grecia. 
Centaurs. NEPTOUNIUM, a promontory of Arabia, at 
NeEpHELIs, a cape of Cilicia. Liv. 33, c./the entrance of the gulf. 
90. NeEPTUNIA, an_ epithet applied to Sext. 
NEPHERITES, a king of Egypt, who assist-|Pompey, because he believed himself to be 
ed the Spartans against Persia, when Agesi-|god of the sea, or descended from him, on ac- 
laus was in Asia. He sent them a fleet of|count of his superiority in ships, &c. Horat. 
100 ships, which were intercepted by Conon) fod. 9.—Dion. 48. 
as they were sailing towards Rhodes, &c.| Nepronus, [in Greek Mozeday,] son of Sa- 
Diod. 14. 4 turn and Ops, and brother to Jupiter, Plu- 
Nepia, a daughter of Jasus, who mar-jto, and Juno. He was devoured by his fa- 
ried Olympus king of Mysia, whence the|ther the day of his birth, and again re- 
lains of Mysia are sometimes called /Ve~ie|stored to life by means of Metis, who gave 
- campi. Saturn a certain potion. Pausanias says that 
Corn. Nepos, a celebrated historian in the|/his mother concealed him in a sheen in 
reignof Augustus. He was born at Hostilia,|Arcadia, and she imposed upon her and, 
and like the rest of 73 learned contempora-!telling him that she had brought a colt into 
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the world, which was instantly devoured by |wife. He also married Venilia and Salacia, 
Saturn. Neptune shared with his brothers) which are only the names of Amphitrite, ac- 
the empire of Saturn, and received as his\cording to some authors, who. observe that 
portion the kingdom of the sea. This, how- the former word is derived from venire, al- 
ever, dic not seem equivalent to the empire of luding to the continual motion of the sea. Sa- 
heaven and earth, which Jupiter had claimed, lacia is derived from salum, which signifies. 
therefore he conspired to dethrone him with the sea, and is applicable to Amphitrite, 
the rest of the gods. The conspiracy was Neptune became a horse to enjoy the com- 
discovered, and Jupiter condemned Neptune pany of Ceres. (vid. Aron.) ‘To deceive 
to build the walls of Troy. [wvid. Laomedon] Theophane, he changed himself into a ram. 


_A reconciliation was soon after made, and (vid. Theophane.) He assumed the form of 


Neptune was reinstated to all his rights and the river Enipeus, to gain the confidence of 


‘privileges. Neptune disputed with Minerva Tyro, the daughter of Salmoneus, by whom 
-the right of giving a name to the capital of he had Pelias and Neleus. He was also fa- 


Cecropia, but he was defeated, and the olive ther of Phoreus and Polyphemus by Thoosa; 
which the goddess suddenly raised from the of Lycus, Nycteus, and Kuphemus, by Cele- 
earth was deemed more serviceable for the'no; of Chryses by Chrysogenia; of Ancenus 
good of mankind than the horse which Nep- by Astypale; of Beotus and Hellen by An- 
tune had produced by striking the ground tiope; of Leuconoe by Themisto; of Agenor 
with his trident, as that animal is the emblem and Bellerophon by Eurynome the daughter 
of war and slaughter. -This decision did not of Nysus; of Antas by Alcyone the daughter 
please Neptune, he renewed the combat by of Atlas; of Abas by Arethusa; of Actor and» 
disputing for Trezene, but Jupiter settled Dyctis by Agemede the daughter of Augias; 
their disputes by permitting them to be con-!of Megareus by Ginope daughter of Epopeus; 
jointly worshipped there, and by giving the of Cycnus by Harpalyce; of Taras, Otus, 
name of Polias, or the frotectress of thecity, to Ephialtes, Dorus, Alesus, &c. ‘Lhe word 
Minerva, and that of king of ['rceezene to the Wefitunus is often used metaphorically by the 
god of the sea. He also disputed his right for poets, to signify sea water, Inthe Consualia 
the isthmus of Corinth with Apollo ; and Bri-|of the Romans, horses were led through the 
areus the Cyclops, who was mutually chosen streets finely equipped and crowned with gar- 
umpire, gave the isthmus to Neptune, and the/lands, as the god in whose honour the festivals 
promontory to Apol!o. Neptune, as being god|were instituted had produced the horse, an 
of the sea, was entitled to more power|animal so beneficial for the use of mankind. 
than any of the other gods, except Jupiter.| Paws. 1, 2, &c—Homer. Il.7, &c.—Karro. 
Not only the ocean, rivers, and fountains,|de L L. 4.—Cic. de Nat. D. 2, c. 26, 1.2, ¢. 
were subjected to him, but he also could cause|25.— Hesiod. Theog.— Virg. A&n. 1, v.12, &c. 
earthquakes at his pleasure, and raise islands|l, 2, $, &c.—Afiollod. 1, 2, &c.—-Ovid. Met. 
from the bottom of the sea with a blow of/6, v. 117, &c.—Herodo?. 2, c. 50, 1. 4, c. 188. 
his trident. The worship of Neptune was es-|— Macrob.—Saturn. 1, c. 17.—Aug. de Civ. 
tablished almost every part of the earth, and] D. 18—Plut. in Them.—Hyyin. tab. 157.— 
the Libyans in particular venerated him above] Eurif. in Pheniss.—Flace-—Apollon. Rhod. 
all other nations, and looked upon him as the} NEREIDES, nymphs of the sea, daughters 
first and greatest of the gods. The Greeks|of Nereus -and Doris. [vid. the end of this 
and the Romans were also attached to hisjarticle.] . They were fifty, according to the 
worship, and they celebrated their Isthmian|greater number of the mythologists, whose 
games, and Consualia with thegreatest solem-|names are as follows: Sao, Amphitrite,” 
nity. He was generally represented sitting/Proto, Galatea, Thoe, Eucrate, Eudora, 
in a chariot made of a shell, and drawn by|Galena, Glauce, Thetis, Spio, Cymothoe, 
sea horses or dolphins. Sometimes he is|Melhta, Thalia, Agave, Eulimene, Erato, 
drawn by winged horses, and holds his trident|Pasithea, Doto, Eunice, Nesea, Dynamene, 
in his hand, and stands up as his chariot flies|Pherusa, Protomelia, Actea, Penope, Doris, 
over the surface of the sea. Homer repre-|Cymatolege, Hippothoe, Cymo, Eione, Hip- 
sents him as issuing from the sea, and in three/ponoe, Cymodoce, Neso, Eupompe, Pronoe, 
steps crossing the whole horizan, The moun-}Themisto, Glauconome, Halimede, Ponto- 
tains and the forests, says the poet, trembled|poria, Evagora, Liagora, Polynome, Laoma- 
as he walked ; the whales, and all the fishes of|dia, Lysianassa, Autonoe, Menippe, Evarne, 
the sea, appear round him and even the sea/Psamathe, Nemertes. In those which Ho- 
herself seems to feel the presence of her god.|mer mentions, to the number of 30, we find 
The ancients peagrally sacrificed a bull and ajthe following names different from those 
horse on his altars, and the Roman soothsay-|spoken of by Hesiod ; Halia, Limmoria, Iera, 
ers always offered to him the gall of the vic-| Amphitroe, Dexamene, Amphinome, Callia- 
tims, which in taste resembles the bitterness|nira, Apseudes, Callanassa, Clymene, Janira, 
of the sea water. The amours of Neptune] Nassa, Mera, Orithya, Amathea. Apollodo- 
are numerous. He obtained, by means of alrus, who mentions 45, mentions the following 
dolphin, the favours of Amphitrite, who had|names different from the others ; Glaucothoe, 
made a vow of perpetual celibacy, and he|Protomecusa, Pione, Pleasura, Calypso, Cran- 
laced among the constellations the fish which|to, Neomeris, Dejanira, Polynoe, Melia, Dione, 
ad persuaded the goddess to become his|Isea, Dero, Kumolpe, Ione, Ceto. Hyginus 
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and others differ from the preceding authors|danced in choruses round him. He had the 
in the following names; Drymo, Xantho, Li-|gift of prophecy, and informed those that con- 
gea, Phyllodoce, Cydippe, Lycorias, Cleio, Be-|sulted hin of the different fates that attended 
roe, Ephira, Opis, Asia, Deopea, Arethusa,|them. He acquainted Paris with the conse- 
Crenis, Eurydice, and Leucothoe. The Ne |quences of his elopement with Helen ; andit 
reides were implored as the rest of the deities ;/ was by his directions that Hercules obtained 
they had altars, chiefly on the coasts of the/the golden apples of the Hesperides, but the 
sea, where the piety of mankind made offer-|sea god often evaded the importunities of in- 
ings of milk. oil, and honey, and often of the|quirers by assuming different shapes, and to- 
flesh of goats. When they were on the sea-jtally escaping from their grasp. The word 
shore they generally resided in grottos andj Vreus is often taken for the seaitself. Ne- 
caves which were adorned with shells, andjr us is sometimes called the most ancient of 
shaded by the branches of vines. ‘Their dutyjall the gods. Hesiod. Theog.— Hygin.— Ho- 
was to attend upon the more powerful deities|mer, I, 18.—Apollod.— Orpheus Argon.— 
of the sea, and to be subservient to the will] Horat. 1, od. 13.—Eurip. in Iphig- 
of Neptune. They were particularly fond of| . NeR1o, or NERIENE, the wite of Mars. 
halcyons, and asthey had the power of ruffling] Ged! P. c. 21. 
or calming t \e waters, they were always ad-| NxErRipuus, a desert island near the ‘Thra- 
dressed by sailors, who implored their pro-|cian Chersonesus. d 
tection that they might grant them. a favour-! Nxrrrros, a mountain in the island of Itha- 
able voyage and a prosperous return, They|ca, as also a small island in the Ionian séa, 
according to Mela. ‘The word Neritos is of- 
gins, sitting on dolphins, and holding Nep-|ten applied to the whole island of Ithaca, 
tune’s trident in their hand, or sometimes|and Ulysses, the king of it, is called JVeritits 
garlands of flowers, [It has been a subject of}dzzx, and his ship Veritia navis. The people 
inquiry with regard to the Nereids, whetherjof Saguntun, as descended from a Neritian 
they are to be considered as metaphorical per- colony, are called WVeritia frroles. Sil. It. 2, 
sonages, or as real beings. Those whom Ho-ly. 317,~ Virg. ZEn8, ve) 2 Ping Ae 
mer and Hesiod name are mostly poetical] Mela, 2,c. 7—Ovid. Met. 13, v. 712. Rem. 
persons ; but some of them had a rea! exist-|.4 263. 
ence, as Cassiope, the mother of Androme-| Nerirum, a townof Calabri, now called 
da, Psammathe, the mother of Phoce, from|Nurdo. 
whom the country into which she removed] Nertvs, a silversmith in the ageof Ho- 
wasgalled Phocis, Thetis the mother of Achi -lrace 2, Sat. 3, v. 69. A usurer in Nero’s’ 
les,and some others. It must be observed, age, who was so eager, to get money that he 
however, that the name of Nereids was given| married as often as he could, and as soon de- 
at first toprincesses whoinhabited someislands|stroyed his wives by poison, to possess himself 
on the sea-coast, and became famous forthe es-|of their estates. Pers. 2, v. 14. 
tablishment of commerce and navigation, It} Nero, Claudius Domitius Cesar, a cele- 
was transferred afterwards to some poeticallbrated Roman emperor, son of Caius Domi- 
personages, who owe their existence only to|tius Ahenobarbus and Agrippina the daughter 
etymologies conformable to the qualities im-|of Ger uanicus, He was adopted by the em- 
plied in theirnames, and eventocertain fishes/peror Claudius, A. D. 50, and four years after | 
that have the upper part of their bodies|he succeeded to him on the throne. Thebe- 
much like that of women. Pliny states, that ginning of his reign was marked by acts of the 


» inthetime of Tiberius there. was seen upon|¢reatest kindness and condescension, by affa- 
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the sea-shore a Nercid, such as the poets re-|bility, complaisance, and popularity. The 
present them, “ humana effigie,” and that an|object of his administration seemed to be the 
ambassador from Gaul had told Augustus, good of his people ; and when he was desired 
that upon the sea-coasts several dead Nereids|to sign his name to a list of malefactors that 
had been seen, This wears, however. the|were to be executed, he exclaimed, J wisi: 
appearance of mere fable.] _ Orfrheus Hymn.|to heaven I could not write. He was an enemy 
23.—Catul. de Raft. Pel.— Ovid, Met. 11. v.\to flattery, and when the senate had liberally 
361, &c.— Stat. 2, Sylv. 2,1. 3, Syv. 1 —Paus.}commended the wisdom of his government, 
2, c. 1.—Apollod. 1, c. 2 and 3.—Hesiod.| Nero desired them to keep their praises till he - 
Lheog —Homer. li, 18, v. 39.— Plin, 36, c. 5.|deserved them. These promising virtues were 
—Hyzin. &c. soon discovered to be artificial, and Nerodis- 
NEREILUS, anamegiven to Achilles, as son|played the propensities of hisnature. He de- 
of Thetis, who was oncofthe Nereides. Horaz./livered himself from the sway of his mother, 
ep. 17, v. 8. and at last ordered her to beassassinated. This 
NEreEws, a deity of the sea, son of Oceanus] unnatural act of barbarity mightastonish some 
and Terra, He married Doris, by whom he}of the Romans, but Nero had his devoted ad- 
had 50 daughters, called the Nereides. [vid.|herents ; and when he declared that he had 
Nereides.} Nereus was generally represented|taken away his mother’s life to save himself 
as an old man with a long flowing beard, and|from ruin, the senate applauded his measut 
hair of an azure colour. The chief place offand the people signified their ap 
his residence was in the AEgean sea, where he} Many of his courtiers shared the ur 
owas'surrounded by eo who oftenlof Agrippina, and Nero sacrificed to 
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er caprice all such as obstructed hispleasure,/opened his gardens, and caused sheds to be 
or diverted his inclination. In the night helerected for the multitudes who were depriv- 
generally sallied out from his palace, to visit/ed of their homes, and at the same time took 
‘the meanest taverns, and allthe scenes of de-|measures to prevent.a scarcity, and supply 
bauchery which Rome contained. In this|the most pressing wants of the people. ‘The 
nocturnal riot he was fond of insulting the|emperor might have gained. credit, on the 
people in the streets, and his attempts to offer] whole, by this disaster, had not the suspicion’ 
violence to the wife of a Roman senatorlof his being the author still maintained its 
nearly cost him his life. He also turned/ground in the minds of the people. The me- 
actor, and publicly appeared on the Roman|thcd he took to divert it, was by a horrible 
stage in the meanest characters. In his at-|persecution of the Christians, which has justly 
tempts to excel in music, and to conquer the/branded him with the title of the first perse- 
disarlvantages of a hoarse rough voice, he mo-|cutor of the church.] He built himself a ce- 
derated his meals, and often passed the day|lebratéd palace, which he called his golden 
without eating The celebrity of the Olym-jhouse. It was profusely adorned with gold, 
pian games attracted his notice. He passed] with precious stones, and with whatever was 
into Greece, and presented himself as a can-lrare and exquisite. It contained spacious 
didatefor the public honour. He was defeated|fields, artificial lakes, woods, gardens, or- 
in wrestling, but the flattery of the spectators|chards, and whatever could exhibit beauty 
adjudged him the victory, and Nero returnedjand grandeur. The entrance of this edifice 
to Rome with all the pomp and splendour ofjcould admit a large colossus of the Aiperor 
an eastern conqueror, drawn in the chariot of/120 feet high, the galleries were each a mile ) 
Augustus, and attended by a band of musi long, and the whole was covered with gold. 
cians, actors, and stage-dancers from every|The roofs of the dining halls represented the 
part of the empire. These private and pub-|firmament, in motion as well as in figure, 
lic amusements of the emperor were indeed|and continually turned round night and day, 
innecent, his character was injured, but not/showering down all sorts of perfumes) and 
the lives of the people. But his conduct soon|sweet waters. When thisgrand edifice, which, 
became more abominable: he disguised him-laccording to Pliny, extended all round the 
self in the habit of a woman, and was publicly|city, was finished, Nero said, that now he 
married to one of his eunuchs. This violence|could lodge like a man. His profusion was 
to nature and decency was soon exchangedjnot less remarkable in all his other actions. 
for another; Nero resumed his sex, and cele-|When he went a fishing his nets were made 
brated his nuptials with one of his meanest] with gold and silk. He never appearediyice 
catamites’; and it was on this occasion that onelin the same garment, and when he undertook, 
of the Romans observed, that the world would|a voyage, there were thousands of servants to 
have been happy if Nero’s father had had such|take care of his wardrobe. This continuation 
a wife. But now his cruelty was displayed in]of debauchery and extravagance at last rous- 
a more superlative degree, and he sacrificedjed the resentment of the people. Many. con- 
to his wantonness his wife Octavia Poppea,|spiracies were formed agaiust the emperor, 
and the celebrated writers, Seneca, Lucan,|/but they were generally discovered, and such 
Petronius, &c. The Christians also did not/as were accessary suffered the greatest punish- 
escape his barbarity. He had heard of the/ments. The most dangerous conspiracy 
burning of Troy, and as he wished to renew/against Nero’s life was that of Piso, fronv 
that dismal scene, he caused Rome to be set} which he was delivered by the confession of a 
on fire in different places. The conflagration/slave. The conspiracy of Galba proved more — 
became soon universal, and during nine suc-|successful ; and the conspirator, when he was 
cessive days the fire was unextinguished. All/informed that his plot was known to Nero, de- 
was desolation, nothing was heard but the la-jclared himself emperor. The unpopularity 
mentations of mothers whose children hadjof Nero favoured his cause, he was acknow- 
perished in the flames, the groans of the dying, |ledged by all the Roman empire, and the se-, 
and the continual fall of palaces and buildings./nate condemned the tyrant that sat on the 
Nero was the only one who enjoyed the gene-|throne to be dragged naked through the 
ral consternation. He placed himself on the/streets of Rome, and whipped.to death, and 
top of a high tower, and he sang on his lyrelafterwards to be thrown down from the Tar- 
the destruction of Troy; a dreadful scene,|peian reck like the meanest malefactor. This, 
which his barbarity had realized before his}however, was not done, and Nero, by a vo- 
eyes. Heattempted to avert the public odium|luntary death, prevented the execution of 
from his head, by a feigned commiseratiun of|the sentence. He killed himself, A. D. 68, 
the miseries of his subjects, He began to re-|in the 32d year of his age, after a reign of 13 

air the streets and the public buildings atlyears and eight months. Rome was filled 
is own expense. [Suetonius and Dio Cas-|with»acclamation at the intelligence, and the 
sius positively charge this conflagration on|citizens, more strongly to indicate their joy, 
Nero; but Tacitus expresses a doubt con-|wore caps, such as were generally used by 
cerning its origin, and the probability is, that}slaves who had received their freedom: Their 

_the fire was accidental. Nero was at An-|vengeance was not only exercised against the 

-tium when it commenced, but he returned in| statues of the deceased tyrant, but his friends 
time to see the palace in flames. He nowl!were the objects of the public resentment, ~ 
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find many were'crushed to pieces in such a|language of the Sabines, signifies strong and: 
violent manner, that one of the senators, amid) warlike. iy 
the universal joy, said that he was afraid they} NERONIA, a name given to Ara by 
should soon have cause to wish for Nero.) Tiridates, who had been restored to his king~ ~ 
The tyrant, as he expired, begged that his dom by Nero, whose favours he acknowledg- 
head might not be cuteoff from his body, and ed by calling the capital of his doniinions af- 
exposed to the insolence ofan enraged popu-|ter the name of his benefactor. 
lace, but that the whole might be burned on) NrRroniAn& THERMA, baths at Rome, 
the funeral pile. His request was granted by made by the emperor Nero, 
one of Galba’s freedmen, and his obsequies) Nrrva Coccrtus, a Roman emperor after 
were performed with the usual ceremonies. the death of Domitian, A.D. 96. [He was des- 
Though his death seemed to be the source of cended from a Cretan family which had be- 
universal gladness. yet many of his favourites: come Koman in the reign of Augustus. He 
lamented his fall, and were grieved to seé that was praetor when Nero conferred upon him 
their pleasures and amusements were stopped triumphal honours, and was consul for the 
by the death of the patron of debauchery and first ume in the year 71, with Vespasian, and 
extravagance. Even the king of Parthiasent afterwards with Domitian, in the year 90. 
ambassadors to Rome to condole with the Ihe conspirato:s who had formed their plans 
Romans, and to beg that they would honour for freeing the empire from the tyranny of 
and revere the memory of Nero. ‘His sta- Domi ian applied to Nerva to succeed him, 
tues were also crowned with garlands of and he accordingly became emperor, A. D. 
flowers, and many believed that he was not, 8.] He rendered himself popular by his 
dead, but that he would soon make his ap-!miidness, his generosity, and the active part 
pearance, and take due vengeance upon his he took in the management of affairs. He 
enemies. It will be sufficient to observe, in suffered no statues to be raised to his honour, 
finishing the character of this tyrannical em jand he applied to the use of the government 
peror, that the name of Vero is even now/all the gold and silver statues which flattery 
used emphatically to express a barbarous and had erected to his predecessor. In _ his civil 
unfeeling oppressor. Pliny calls him the|Character he was the pattern of good man- 
He iorbad 


common enemy andthe fury of mankind ; and 
in this he has been followed by all writers, 
who exhibit Nero as a pattern of the most 
execrable barbarity and unpardonable wan- 


ners, of sobriety, and temperance. 
the mutilation of male children, and gave no 
countena ce to the law which permitted the 
marnage of an uncie with his mece. He | 


; tones: Plut. in Galb—Suet. in Vitd—|made a solemn declaration that no senator 
PURP7, c.8, &c..— Dio. 64.—Aurel. Victor:— Should suiter death durmg his reign; and this 
Tacit. Ann. Claudius, a Romar general |he ooserved with such sanctity that, when 
seat into Spain'to succeed the two Scipios|two members of the senate had conspired 
He suffered himself to be imposed upon by|agamst his hte, he was satisfied to tell them 
Asdrubal, and was soon after succeeded by|tiat he was intormed of their wicked machi- 
young Scipio. He was afterwards madecon-|natons. _ He also conducted them to the pub- 
sul, and intercepted Asdrubal, who was pass-jlic spectacles, and seated himself between 
ing from Spain into Italy with a large rein-|them, and, when a sword was offered to him, 
forcement for his brother Annibal. An en-jaccording to the usual custom, he desired the 
gagement was fought near the river Metau-|Conspurators to try it upon his body. Such 
rus, in which 56,000 of the Carthaginians|goodness of heart, such confidence in the self- 
were left in the field ofjbattle, and great num-|Conviction of the human wind, and. such re- 
bers taken prisoners, 207 B. C.  Asdrubal, |liance upon the Cunsequeice ot his lemty and 

the Carthaginian general, was also killed, and|indulgence, conciliated the affection of ail his 
_ his head cut off and thrown into his brother’s Subjects. Yet, as envy and danger are the 

% camp by the conqucrors. M4fpian. in Han.\Constant companions of greatuess, the prato- 

—Oros. 4.—Liv. 27, &e.—Horat 4, od. 4, v./Tian guards at last mutumed, and Nerva near- 


rhe <bean, Max. 4,,c. 1. ly yielded tu their tury. te uncovered his 
Another, who opposed Cicero when he wish-|“ged neck in the presence ot the incensed 
ed to punish with death such as were acces- 


soldiery, and bade them wreak their ven- — 
sory to Catiline’s conspiracy.——A_ son of/§eance upon him, provided they spared the: 
Germanicus, who was ruined ber lite of those to whom he was indeited tor the 


and banished from Rome by Tiberias, Hejempire, and whom his honour commanded 
died in the place of his exile. His dex t as|him to defend. Hus seeming submission was 
voluntary, according to some. . Suweton, in unavailing, and he was at last obliged to sur- 
Tiber. Domitian was called Wero, use|render to the fury. of his soldiers some ot bis 
: his cruelties surpassed those of his predeces- friends and supporters. ihe infirmities of 
sors, and also Ca/vus, trom. the baldness of|his age, and his natural timidity, at last oblig- 
hishead. Jv. 4——The Neros were of the ed him to provide himself against any future 
Claudian family, which, during the republi-| mutiny or tumult, by choosing a worthy suc- 
cap times of Rome, was honoured with 28|cessor. He had many frends and rela " 
consulships, five dictatorships, six triumphs, |but he did not consider the aggrandigement 
seven Censorships, and two ovations. They|ot his family, and he chose for his son and sug~ 
assumed the surname a Nero, which, in the|cessor, Trajan,.a man of whose virtues an 
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tness of mind he was fully convinced./preservation. The conqueror spared his 
‘voluntary choice was approved by thejlife, and placed him on the throne of Pylos. 
acclamations of the people, and the wisdom/He married Eurydice, the daughter of Cly- 
and prudence which marked the reign of|menes, or, according to others, Anaxibia, the 
Trajan, showed how discerning was the judg-|daughter of Atreus. He early distinguished 
ment, and how affectionate were theintentions|himself in the field of battle, and was pre- 
of Nerva for the good of Rome. He died on|sent at the nuptials of Pirithous, when a 
the 27th of July, A. D. 93, in his 72d year,|bloody battle was fought between the Lapi- 
and his successor showed his respect for hisjthe and Centaurs. As king of Pylos and 
merit and his character by raising him altars|Messenia he led his subjects tothe Trojan 
and temples in Rome, and in the provinces,|war, where he distmguished himself among, 
and by ranking him in the number of the gods.|the rest of the Grecian chiefs, by eloquence, 
Neva was the first Roman emperor who wasjaddress, wisdom, justice, and an uncommon 
of foreign extraction, his father being a native|prudence of mind. Homer displays his cha- 
of Crete. Plin. franeg.—Diod, 69.——M.|racter as the most perfect of all his heroes; 
Cocceius, a consul in the reign of Tiberius.jand Agamemnon exclaims, that if he had ten 
He starved himself because he would not, be]generals like Nestor, he should soon see the 
concerned in the extravagance of the emper-|walls of Troy reduced to ashes, After the 
or.——A celebrated lawyer, consul with the] Trojan war, Nestor retired to Greece, where 
emperor Vespasian. He was father to the/he enjoyed, in the bosom of his family, the 
emperor of that name. peace and tranquillity which were due to his 
NERVU, a warlike people of Belgic Gaul,| wisdom and to his old age. The manner and 
{whose country lay on both sides of the Scal-|the time of his death are unknown; the an- 
dis, or Scheldt, near the sources of that river,|cients are all agreed that he lived. three gene- 
afterwards Hainault and Word. Their ori-|rations of. men, which length of time some 
ginal capital was Bagacum, now #avia, but|suppose to be 300 years, though, more proba- 
afterwards Camaracum, or Cambray, and|bly, only 90, allowing 30 years for each gene- 
Turnacum, or Tournay.] They continually|ration. From that circumstance, therefore, 
upbraided the neighbouring nations for sub-jit was usual among the Greeks and the La- 
mitting to the power of the Romans. They|tins, when they wished a long and happy life 
attacked J. Czsar, and were totally defeated.|to their friends, to wish them to see the years 
Tucan. 1, v. 428.—Ces. Bell. G.2,c. 15. . |of Nestor. He had two daughters, Pisidice 
NERIvuM, or ARTABRUM, a promontory ofjand Polycaste ; and seven sons, Perseus, Stra- 
Spain, now Cape Finisterre. Strab. 3. ticus,, Aretus, Echephron, Pisistratus, g\nti- 
Nesactum, a town of Istria, at the mouthjlochus, and Trasimedes. Nestor was of 
of the Arsia, now Castel Nuovo. the Argonauts, according. to Valerius Flac- 
NEsIs, (is, or idis,) now Nisita, an island|cus 1, v. 380, &c.—Dictys. Cret. 1, c.13, &c. 
on the coast of Campania, famous for aspara-|— Homer. Il. 1, &c. Od. 3 and 11.—Alygin. 
gus. Lucan and Statius speak of its air as un-|fab. 10 and 273.—Paws. 3, c. 26, 1.4, c. 3and 
wholesome and dangerous. Plin. 19, c. 8.—|31.—Apollod. 1, ¢. 9, 1. 2, c. 7—Ovid. Met. 
Lucan. 6, v.90.—Cic. ad Att. 16, ep. 1 and 2) 12, v. 169, &c.—Horat. 1, od- 15.——A_ poet. 
—Stat. 3. Sylv. 1, v. 148, of Lycaonia in the age of the emperor Se- 
Nessus, a celebrated centaur, son of Ixion|verus. He was father to Pisander, who, un- 
and the Cloud. He offered violence to De-{der the emperor Alexander, wrote some fa- _ 
janira, whom Hercules had intrusted to his|bulous stories. 5 
care, with orders to carry her across the river} Nestorius, a bishop of Constantinople, 
Evenus. (vid. Dejanira.). Hercules saw the] who flourished A. D.431. He was condemn- 
distress of his wife from the opposite shore ofjed and degraded from his episcopal dignity _ 
the river, and immediately he let fly one of|for heretical opinions, [Nestor, according to 
his poisoned arrows, which struck the centaur|Mosheim, was a man remarkable for his 
to the heart. Nessus, as he expired, gave the|learning, and eloquence, which were, howe- 
tunic he then wore to Dejanira, assuring her|ver, accompanied with much levity and with 
that, from the poisoned blood which had flow-lintolerable arrogance, and it may be added 
ed from his wounds, it had received the power] with violent enmity to all sectaries. The pe- 
of calling a husband away. from unlawful|culiarity in his doctrine was this: that the Vir- 
loves. Dejanira received it with pleasure,|gin Mary should not be called Mother of God, 
and this mournful present caused the death|but Mother of Christ, since the Deity can 
of Hercules. (vid. Hercules.) Apollod. 2,\neither be born nor die, and of consequence 
c. 7.—Ovid. ep. 9,—Senec. in Herc. fur.—|the son of man alone could derive his birth 
Paus. 3, ¢. 28,.—Diod. 4. A river. (vid.|from an earthly parent. His doctrine was 


Nestus.) . well received by many, but encountered at 
_ NeEsTOcLEs, a famous statuary of Greece,|the same time violent opposition from others, 
rival to Phidias. Pin. 34, c. 8. who believed that he was reviving the error 


NeEsToR, a son of Neleus and Chloris, ne-|of Paulus Samosatenus, and Photinus, that 
ae to-Pelias, and grandson to Neptune. He/Jesus Christ was a mere man. The princi- 
ad eleven brothers, who were all killed, with}pal opponent of Nestorius was Cyril. They 

_ his father, by-Hercules. His tender age de-| mutually anathematised each other, and when 
tained bim at home, _ was the cause of his|there was no ahaa an amicable termi- 


| &. 
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nation of the dispute, a council avas cailed at|debated, were the Arian conttoversy, the 
Ephesus, A. D. 431, by ‘Theodosius the|time of keeping Easter, and the affair of Me- 
younger. Nestorius was condemned unheard, |letius in Egypt.] A. town of Liguria, built 
and being deprived of his episcopal dignity}by the people of Massilia, in commemoration 
swas banished to Petra in Arabia, and atter-|of a victory. [It was situate about a league 
wards to Oasis in Egypt, where he died.jfrom the mouth of the Varus or Var. 
From him havecomethe Nestorian Christians.|From Strabo we learn that long before his 
‘The chief points which distinguish them from)time, this city had a number of vessels and 
other christians are, a belief that Mary wasjan arsenal, together with many warlike ma- 
not the mother of our Lord as God, but only}chines, of all which the Romans availed 
as man,a persuasion that Nestorius was un-|themselves in redeeming Gallia Provincia or 
justly condemned by the council of Ephesus,|Narbonensis. J ; : 
and their firm attachment tothe doctrinethat] Nicacdras, a sophist of Athens in the 
there were not only two distinct natures, butjreign of the emperor Philip. He wrote the 
also two distinct persons in the Son of God.]_ jlives of illustrious men, and was reckoned 
Nestus, or Nessus, now /Vesto, a small{one of the greatest and most learned men of 
river of Thrace, rising in mount Rhodope, andjhis age. 1 
falling into the AEgean sea above the island} NicaNnpER, a king of Sparta, son of Cha- 
of Thasos. It was for some time the boun-jrillus of the family of the Proclidz.. He 
dary of Macedonia on the east, in the morejreigned 39 years, and died B. C. 770.—-A 
extensive power of that kingdom. writer of Chalcedon. A Greek gramma- 
NETuM, a town of Sicily, now called Voto,/rian, poet, and physician, of Colophon, 137 
on the eastern coast. Sil. 14, v. 269..—Cic in|B. C. [There is a considerable variety of 
Ver. 4, c. 26,1. 5, c. 51. Jopinion respecting the birth-place and the era 
Nica, a city of India, built by Alexander|in which he flourished. Suidas informs us that 
en the [banks of the Hydaspes, in honourjhe was the son of. Colophon, although he ad- 
of his victory over Porus.|——A town of/mits that other writers consider him as a na- 
Achaia near ‘Thermopylz, on the bay of Ma-jtive of AZolia ; we have, however, the testi- 
lia——-A town of INyricam.—Another in}mony of Nicander himself, that his birth-place 
Corsica. Another in Thrace. In Beeo-|was Claros, a little town in Ionia, near Colo- 
tia. A town of Bithynia, (now Vice or Js-|phon, - He is commonly supposed to have 
nik), buiit by Antigonus, the son of Philip,|flourished about 140 B. C. in the reign of At- 
king of Macedonia. It was originally called|talus I. king of Pergamus, whilst others are of 
Anggonia, and afterwards/Vicea, by Lysima-|opinion that he was in the zenith of his repu- 
chts, who gave it the name of his wife, whojtation, in the reign of the last king of that 
was daughter of Antipater. [It was situatejname.] His writings were held in estimation, 
at the eastern.extremity of the lake Asca-/but his judgment cannot be highly commend- 
nius. According to Stephanus Byzantinus,{ed, since, without any knowledge of agricul- 
this city was originally termed Ancora,|ture, he ventured to compose a book on that 
and inhabited by the Bottizi, Nicwa waslintricate subject. Two of his poems, entitled 
built in the form of a square, and was re-| Theriaca, on hunting, and Alexifharmaca, on 
markable for the great regularity with whichlantidotes against poison, are still extant. 
it was erected ; and Strabo states, that from {Among the works which are lost, were a 
a stone in the centre of the Gymnasium, the piece entitled Opfrhiaca, which related to ser- 
four gates of the city could be seen. At this|/pents, and Hyacinthia, which was a collection 
city was heldthe famous council in the year|of remedies. He is said also to have written 
325 A.D. At this council the Nicene creed,|five books of Metamorphoses, which were 
‘a8 far as the words “ Holy Ghost,” was drawn the prototypes ot those of Ovid, and were 
up and agreed to, the rest of this creed was\closely copied by Antonius Liberalis. He 
added at the council of Constantinople, A. D.| wrote also several historical pieces.. A great 
581, except the words “‘ and the son,” which| number of editions of the Theriaca, and Alexi- 
follow the words “ who proceedeth from the|pharmaca, have been published at different 
father,” and they were inserted, A. D. 417.|times and places.] The bestarethose of Gor- 
The council of Nice was summoned by Con-|rzus, with a translation in Latin verse by Gte- 
stantine to settle the differences and contro |yinus, a physician at Paris, 4to. Paris, 1557, 
versies inthe church. ‘Che bishops who met]and Salvinus, 8vo, Florent. 1764. Cic. 1, de 
in council were, according to Eusebius, more} Orat. c. 16. 
than 250, besides presbyters and deacons,| NicAror, a surname of Seleucus, king of 
acolythists and others, whose number could/Syria, from his having been unconquered. 
not easily be counted. ‘Theodoret makes the) “NicrrHorium, a town of Mesopotamia, 
number of bishops 318, and this number is}where Venus had a temple. [It was situate 
more generally allowed than the other. Howat the confluence of the Billicha and the Eu- 
long this council sat is not absolutely certain.|phrates, south of Charrz. Alexander is said 
Some have given it a permanence of two or|to have selected the site, which was avery ad- 
three year's, but most learned moderns are|vantageous one. Seleucus Callinicus, having 
of opinion that it sat somewhat above twolfortified the place, or some spot adjacent 
months, beginning the 19th of June and end- gave it the name of Callinicum, which inthe 


ing the 25th of gan The three points fifth century the emperor Leo caused to be 
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changed to Leontopolis. {t is in the orientaljupon this, was sent with a powerful fleet, but 
geography the position of a considerable place|the advice of ‘Nicias was despised, and the ad- 
named Racca, and distinguished into. three|miral, by his eagerness to come to a decisive 
several quarters, in the principal of which the!engagement, ruined his fleet and the interest 
Caliph Haroun Al-Rashid erected a ‘castlejof Athens. The fear of his enemies at home 
which became his favourite residence]. Liv./prevented Nicias from leaving Sicily; and 
32, c. 33.— Tacit. Ann. 6, c. 41. when, at last, a continued series of ill success 
NickPxHortivs, {a river of Armenia Major,|obliged him to comply, he found himself sur- 
supposed to be the same with the Centritis.!rounded on every side by the enemy, without 
vid. Centritis.] Tacit. Ann. 15, c. 4. hope of escaping. He gave himself up to the 
Nicgernorus Casar, a Byzantine histo-|conquerors with all his army, but the assur- 
rian, whose works were edited, fol. Paris,Jances of safety which he had received soon 
1661. Gregorias, another edited, fol. Paris,|proved vain and false, and he was no sooner 
1702.——A Greek ecclesiastical historian, in the hands of the enemy than he was shame- 
whose works were edited by Duceus, 2 vols./fully put to death with Demosthenes. His 
Paris, 1630, troops were sent to quarries, where the plague 
Nicer, now the /Vecker, a river of Ger-{and hard labour diminished their numbers 
many, falling into the Rhine at the modernjand aggravated their misfortunes. Some sup- 
town of Manheim. duson. Mos. 423. pose that the death of Nicias was not violent. 
Niciras, one of the Byzantine historians,|He perished about 413 years before Christ, 
whose works were edited fol. Paris, 1647. [Heland the Athenians lamented in hima great 
wrote the Byzantine History from the death ofjand valiant but unfortunate general, Plut. 
Comnenus, where Zonaras ceases, to the yearlin vitd.—C. Wen. in Alcib—Thucyd. a, &c, 
1203, being 85 years. His work is divided|— Diod. 15. A grammarian of Rome, in- 
into 21 books. This history is valuable on ac-|timate with Cicero. Cic. in efist ——A man 
count of the truth of the facts. Nicetas hasl/of Nicea, who wrote an history of philosophers, 
been surnamed Choniates, because born :at A physician of Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, 
Chone in Phrygia. He filled at one period of!who made an offer to the Romans of poison- 
his life a dignified station at the court of Con-Jing his master for asum of money, The Ro- 
stantinople. } man general disdained his offers, and acquaint- 
NICETERIA, a festival at Athens, in memo-|ed Pyrrhus with his treachery. He is oftener 
ry of the victory which Minerva obtained|called Cineas———A painter of Athens, in the 
over Neptune, in their dispute about giving ajage of Alexander. He was chiefly happy in 
name to the capital of thecountry. his pictures of women. /&lian. V. H. 2, c, 
Nicta, acity. [vid. Nicea.J———A river/31. 
falling into the Po at Brixellum. [tis now call-| Nuicippus, a tyrant of Cos, one of "whose 
ed Lenza, and separates the duchy of Modena|sheep brought forth a lion, which was consi- 
from Parma. dered as portending his future greatness, and 
Nicias, an Athenian general, celebrated|his elevation to the sovereignty. lian. 7. 
for his valour and for his misfortunes. He}. 1,c. 29. i 
early conciliated the good-will of the people} Nico, a celebrated architect and geome- 
by his liberality, and he established his mili-|trician. He was father to the celebrated Ga- 
tary character by taking the island of Cythera/len, the prince of physicians——-The name 
from the power of. Lacedemon. Whenjofan ass which Augusius met before the bat- 
Athens determined to make war against/tle of Actium, a circumstance which he con- 
Sicily, Nicias was appointed, with Alcibiades}sidered as a favourable omen.——The name 
and Lamachus, to conduct the expedition,/of an elephant remarkable for his fidelity to 
which he reprobated as impolitic, and as the/king Pyrrhus. 
future cause of calamities to the Athenian] NricocHAreEs, a Greek comic poet in the 
power, In Sicily he behaved with great firm-lage of Aristophanes. : 
ness, but he often blamed the quick and in-| NuicdéciEs, a,king of Salamis, celebrated for 
considerate measures of his colleagues, ‘The}his contest with a king of Pheenicia, to prove 
success of the Athenians remained long doubt-| which of the two was most effeminate ——A 
ful. Alcibiades was recalled by his enemies|king of Paphos who reigned under the pro- 
to take his trial, and Nicias was left at theltection of Ptolemy, king of Egypt. He re- 
head of affairs. Syracuse was surrounded by|volted from his friend to the king of Persia, 
a wall, and, though the operations were car-|upon which Ptolemy ordered one of his ser- 
ried on slowly, yet the city would have sur-|vants to put him to death, to strike terror into 
rendered, had not the sudden appearance of/the other dependent princes. The servant, 
Gylippus, the Corinthian ally of the Sicilians, unwilling to murder the monarch, advised 
cheered up the courage of the besieged at thejhim to kill himself. Nicocles obeyed, and all 
critical moment. Gylippus proposed terms of|his family followed his example, 310 years be- 
accommodation to the Athenians which were|fore the Christian era~——An ancient Greek 
refused ; some battles were fought, in which|poet, who called physicians a happy race of 
the Sicilians obtained the advantage, and Ni-jmen, because light published their good deeds 
cias at last, tired of hisill success, and grown|to the world, and the earth hid all their faults 
desponding, demanded of the Athenians a re-|and imperfections ——A king of Cyprus, who 
_inforcement or a successor, Demosthenes, 'succeeded his father a on the throne, 
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374 years before Christ. It was with him|'The Romans e-established him on his throne, 
that the phiiusopher Isocrates corresponded.}and encouraged him to make reprisals upon 
A tyrant of Sicyon, deposed by means of|the king of Pontus. He followed their advice, 
Aratus, the Achwan. Plut.in Arat. and he was, at last, expelied another time 

Nicocrates, a king of Salamis in Cy-|from his dominions, till Sylla came into Asia, 
prus, who made himself known by the va-|who restored him to his former power’ and 
juable collection of books which he had.|affuence. Strab.— Appian.——The fourth of 
Athen. 1. that name was son and successor of Nico- 

NicocrEon, a tyrant of Salamis, in the}medes 3d. He passed his life in an easy and 
ageof Alexander the Great. He ordered the tranquil manner, and enjoyed the peace which 
philosopher Anaxarchus to be pounded tolhis alliance with the Romans had procured 
pieces in a mortar. him. He died B.C. 75, without issue, and 

Nicopimus, an Athenian appointed by/left his kingdom, with all his possessions, to 
Conon over the fleet which was going to thelthe Roman people. Strab. 12.—Appian, Mi- 
assistance of Artaxerxes. Diod. 14. thrid.—Justin. 38, c. 2, &c.—Flor. 3, c. 5. 

Nicoporus, a wrestler of Mantinea, who A celebrated geometrician in the age of 
studied philosophy in his old age. lian. V.|the philosopher Eratosthenes. [He is famous 
HT. 2, c. 22.—Suidas. for being the inventor of the curve, called the 

NicoLAus, a celebrated Syracusan, who conchoid, which has been made to serve equal- 
endeavoured, in a pathetic speech, to dissuade ly for the resolution of the two problems re- 
his countrymen from offering violence to the lating to the duplication of the cube, and the 
Athenian prisoners who had been taken with|trisection of an angle. It was much used by 
Nicias their general. His eloquence was un-}the ancients in the construction of solid prob- 
availing—--A peripatetic philosopher andjlems, It is not certain at what period Nico- 
historian in the y panic age. [He was born|medes flourished, but it was probably at no 
at Damascus, and hence was surnamed Da- great distance from the time of See 
Tmascenus. Augustus held him in great es-| N1comEDIA, (now Is-nikmid,) a town o} 
teem. He belonged to the Peripatetic sect,| Bithynia, [on the Sinus Astacenus], founded 
and was distinguished for learning. Many of|by Nicomedes Ist. It was the capital of the 
his writings are referred to by Suidas andjcountry, and it has been compared, for its 
others, of which only some fragments have beauty and greatness, to Rome, Antioch, or 
reached our times. “A history of Assyria,| Alexandria. It became celebrated for being, 
composed by him is quoted, which is said tolfor some time, the residence of the emperor 
have. been. part of the. Universal History, in|Constantine, and most of his imperial suc- 
many books, referred to by Josephus, Suidas,|cessors. Some suppose that it was originally 
and Athenzus. Strabo quotes from him cer-|called Astacus, and Olbia, though it was ge- 
tain matters relating to India. Henry de Va- nerally believed that they were all different 
lois published at Paris, in 1634, in Greek and|cities, [The modern city is said to be a 
Latin, the collection from different works of|place of considerable commerce.] Ammian. 
this author made by Constantine Porphyroge-|17,—Paus. 5; c. 12.—FPlin. 5, &c.—Sirad. 
nitus, and brought from Cyprus by Peirese.] |12, &c. 

NicomXcuus, the father of Aristotle} Nutcon, an athlete of Thasos, 14 times vic- 
whose son also bore the same name. Theltorious at. the Olympic games,——A native 
philosopher composed his ten books of morals!of Tarentum. [ vid. Nico. | 
for the use and improvement of his son, and} NicopHANEs, a famous painter of Greece, 
thence they are called Nicomachea. Suidas.| whose pieces are mentioned with commenda- 
--—A Pythagorean philosopher——A Lace-|tion, Pin. 35, c. 10. 
demonian general, conquered by Timotheus- NICOPHRON, a comic poet of Athens some 

NICOMEDEs Ist, a king of Bithynia, about|time after the age of Aristophanes, 

278 years before the Christianera. It was by} Nuicopéris, a town of Armenia Minor, 
his exertions that this part of Asia became albuilt by Pompey the Great in memo 
monarchy. He behaved with great cruelty tolof a victory which he had there obtain- 
his brothers, and built a town which he calledjed over the forces of Mithridates, [It is 
by his own name, WVicomedia. Justin.--Paus.\now Divriki. Another name for the an- 
&c,———T he 2d, was ironically surnamed Phi-|cient city was Tephrice.| Strad,.12.——-An- 
lofater, because he drove his father Prusias other, in Thrace, built on the banks of the 
from the kingdom of Bithynia, and caused|Nestus by ‘Trajan, in memory of a victory 
him to be assassinated, B.C. 149. He reigned|which he obtained there over the barbarians. 
59 years. Mithridates laid claim to his king- A town of Epirus, built by Augustus af- 
dom, but all thei disputes were decided by|ter the battle of Actium: [It was situate on 
the Romans, who deprived Nicomedes of thelthe northern coast of the Sinus Ambracius, 
province of Paphlagonia, and his ambitious|on the site of Augustus’s camp, and is now 
vival of Cappadocia. He gained the affections| Prevesa- Vecchia.| Another, near Jerusa- 
of his subjects by a courteous behaviour, andjlem, founded by the emperor Vespasian—— 
by a mild and peaceful government. Justin.|Another, in Mesia——Another, in Dacia, 
-—The 3d, son and successor of the pre-|built by Trajan, to perpetuate the memory of a 
ceding, was dethroned by his brother Socrates, |celebrated battle Another, near the bay ‘ 
and afterwards by ie Suabicious Mithridates.|of Issus, built by Alexander. 
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NicostrXtus, a man of Argosof great|blished, was that of ajor Rennell, coinciding 
strength. He was fond of imitating Hercu-|in somemeasure with the previous one of D’An-. 
les by clothing himself in a lion’s skin. Diod.|ville, by which the Niger, after issuing from 
16. lake Dibbie, was supposed to flow eastwards 

Nicer, a friend of M. Antony, sent to him|through the couritry of Houssa, and finally to. 
by Octavia——A surname of Clitus, whom]lose itself in the lakes and marshes of Wan- 
Alexander killed in a fit of drunkenness. gara. A very different hypothesis has been 
C.Pescennius Justus, a celebrated governor in|started by travellers into Northern Africa. 
Syria, well known by his valourin the Romanj Jackson and Hornemann both state the uni- 
armies, while yet a private man, At the|versal conviction there to be, that the Niger 
death of Pertinax he was declared emperor of|flows eastward and joins the Nile, being in 
Rome, and his claims to that elevated situation] fact the Nileitself. ‘Che Moors express their 
were supported by a sound understanding,/astonishment when they hear Europeans 
prucence of mind, moderation, courage, and/doubting the identity of the two streams. 
virtue. He proposed to imitate the actions| Notwithstanding these testimonies, however, 
of the venerable Antoninus, of Trajan, of Ti-|this opinion has been decidedly rejected by 
tus, and M. Aurelius. He was remarkable|the ablest geographers. A more recent hy- 
for his fondness for ancient discipline, and ne-|pothesis, the fame of which has nearly ab- 
ver suffered his soldiers to drink wine, but|sorbed every other, is that by which the Ni- 
obliged them to A, ie ate their thirst with water/ger is supposed, after a long course to the 
and vinegar. He forbad the use of silver or|south, to discharge itself into the Atlantic 
gold utensils in his camp, all the bakers andjthrough the Congo or Zaire, which empties in 
cooks were driven away, and the soldiers or-|lat 6° S. ‘This opinion is founded on the vast 
dered to live, during the expedition they un |quantity of water which that river pours in- 
dertook, merely upon biscuits, In his punish-|to the ocean, and on the fact that a great rise 
ments, Niger was inexorable ; he condemned|takes place at a period when no rains have 
ten of his soldiers to be beheaded in-the pre-|fallen on the south side of the line. These 
sence of the army, because they had stolenjarguments had so much weight with the 
and eaten afowl, The sentence was heard|British government, that they determined, in 
with groans; the army interfered; and, when] 1816, to fit out an expedition on a great scale, 
Niger consented to diminish the punish ment|to settle this grand question in modern Geo- 
for fear of rekindling rebellion, he yet ordered|graphy. It was divided into two parts, one 
the criminals to make each a restoration of] of which, of a military character, was com- 
ten fowls to the person whose property they|manded by major Peddie, and was destined to 
had stolen ; they were, besides, ordered not] penetrate across the country to the Niger, and 
to light a fire the rest of the campaign, but to|to descend its stream ; the other, of a naval 
live upon cold aliments, and to drink nothing| description, under captain Tuckey, was to as- 
but water. Such great qualifications in alcend the Congo in boats. The hopes which 
general seemed to promise the restoration of|were raised of the success of this expedition 
ancient discipline in the Roman armies, but|have been sadly disappointed. The party of 
the death of Niger frustrated every hope of|captain Tuckey, overcome by fatigue and the 
reform. Severus, who had also been invested|heat of the clim ite, were seized with a pesti- 
with the imperial purple, marched against|lential disorder, which proved fatal to most of. 
him ; some battles were fought, and Niger was|them. All the leaders of that of major Ped- 

‘at last defeated, A. D. 194. His head wasjldie fell also a sacrifice to the climate, before 
cut off, and fixed to a long spear, and carried|they had even approached the Niger.] Pin. 
in triumph through the streets of Rome.|5,c. land 8.— Mela, 1, c. 4, 1,3, ¢. 10.—Péol, 
He reigned about one year. Herodian. 3.—|4, c. 6. 
Lutrop. P. Nicipivs Fict1vs, a celebrated phi- 

Nicer, or NicRis, (ifis,) a river of Afri- losopher and astrologer at Rome, one of the 
ca, which rises in AXthiopia, and falls by three/most learned men of his age. He was inti+ 
mouths into the Atlantic, little known to the|mate with Cicero, and gave his most unbiassed 
ancients, and not yet satisfactorily explored|opinions concerning the conspirators who had 
by the moderns. {The Niger, called alsothe|leagued to destroy Rome with Catiline. He 
Joliba, and by the Moors the JVile ef Abeede,| was made pretor, and honoured with a seatin- 
or Nile of the negroes, rises in the mountains|the senate. In the civil wars he followed the 
of Kong, and flowing in a north-easterly direc-|interest of Pompey, for which he was banish- 
tion passes near lon 1° W. through lake Dib-|ed by the conqueror. He died in the place of 
bie, beyond which the river has never been|his banishment, 47 years before Christ. Cic, 
traced bya European. The various and con-|ad Fam. 4, ep. 13.—Lucan. 1, v. 639. 
tradictory ramours relative to its course and| NiGRIT#, a people of Africa, who dwell 
termination have excited an’ extraordivary|on the banks of the Niger, [in what is now 
degree of interest in Europe, and many ex-|Vegroland.) Mela, 1, ¢.4.—Plin. 5, c. 1. 
peditions have been recently fitted out for the] NiLeus, a son of Codrus, who conducted 
Sole purpose of determining this question,|a colony of Ionians to Asia, where he built 
After the discoveries of Park, who traced the Ephesus, Miletus, Priene, Colophon, Myus, 
river through the early parts of its course,!Teos, Lebedos, Clazomena, &c. Paus. 7, 

the opinion which became generally esta-|c. 2, &c.—_—_A rege 9 who had in his pos- 
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eession all the writings of Aristotle. .4then.|enriching substance for the land, without any 
1. other kind of manure. The Etesian winds 

Nixus, [a famous river of Egypt, rising as|prevail with great violence, and fora consi- 
is generally supposed in a chain of mountains/derable length of time annually, at the period 
called Gebel-el-Kumr, or, tl mountains of|of the /Vile’s inundation. A vessel leaving 
the moon, under the name of Lahr-el-Abiad,| Rosetta is driven by this monsoon with ex- 
or the white river, and which, after running for|traordinary velocity, against the whole force 
some distancein an easterly direction alongthe}of the torrent to Cairo, or any part of Up- 
foot of the mountains turns to the north, and|ficr, Egypt. For the purpose of her return, 
in N. lat. 16° receives two principal tributa-| with even greater rapidity, it is only necessa- 
ries, the Astapus or 4éawi, mistaken byjrv totake down mast and sails, and leave her 
Bruce for the Nile itself, and the Astaboras/to be carried against the wind by the power- 
or Zacazze. After this it pursues a circuitous)ful current of the river. It is thus possible to 
course through Nubia, and on the frontiers of| perform the whole voyage from Rosetta to Bu- 
Egypt forms two cataracts, the lowest ofj/ae, the quay of Cairo, and back again, with 
which is near Syene. Below Syene, it con-|certainty, in about 70 hours, a distance equal to 
tinues its course ina northerly direction for|400 miles. 
500 miles till a little below Cairo, it divides} here are said tobe eight cataracts in the 
and discharges itself through many channels|course of the /Vile, from its source to the last 
into the Mediterranean. In ancient times,|fall, which is not far above Syene or Essouan, 
the JVile had seven mouths, of _ hich five are| where the river is about half a mile broad. 
now dry, and the tracts of land which they| This last cataract is not in height above four 
watered are become nearly desert. The twojfeet, and Pococke maintains that it does not 
which remain are Ostium Bolbitinum, the}exceed three feet. Crocodiles, of which the 
Rosetia branch on the west, and Ostiuin|largest are about twenty-five feet long, are 
Phatneticum, the Damietia branch, which is|seen a little below Diospolis Parva, ‘and are 
by much the larger of the two. ‘These, with}supposed not to. go further down the river 
part of the Mediterranean sea, now form the|than Girgeh, but abound between that place 
boundaries of the Delta of Hgyft. The an-|and Syene. 
cients called the most easterly mouth Ostium| The common Egyptian mode of clarifying 
Pelusiacum, the second, Ostium Taniticum,|the water of the Vie, is by means of pounded 
the Humme furegge mouth, the third Ostiumjalmonds. It holds a number of substances in 
Mendesium, the Debe, or, the Pescheira mouth.|a state of imperfect solution, which are in this. 
Measuring along the coast, the Delta has lost| way precipitated. .Its water is then one of 
onthe eastside about 70 liritish miles, by these} the purest kuown, remarkable for its being 
three ceasing to run except during the swell,|easily digested by the stomach, for its salu- 
and the space which they traversed is becom-|tary qualities, and for all the purposes to 
ing barren sand.’ The fourth was called Os-| which it is applied. The ancients maintained 
tium Phatneticum, the Damictia branch, thela very different opinion, which proves that it 
fifth, Ostium Sebenniticum, the sixth, Ostium] was then used in an unclarified state. The 
Bolbitinum, the Rosetta branch, and the last} Nile is said by Herodotus to have flowed, pre- 
Ostium Canopicum, which is now dry. By}vious-to the time of Menes, on the side of Ly- 
the Nile deserting the last mentioned chan-jbia. This prince, by constructing a mound 
nel, the Dedta is diminished 18 miles on thej/at the distance of 100 stadia from Memphis 
west side. towards the south, diverted its course. he 

The periodical rains, which begin to fall injancient course is not unknown at present, and 
Abyssinia about the end of June, occasion the} may be traced across the desert, passing west 
overflowing of this celebrated river, and itcon-jof the lakes of JVatrown. With regard to 
tinues to rise, till the last days of September,/the name of this celebrated river, Pococke 
or beginning of October, From this periou]inakes it to be a contraction of Vahal, that is, 
till the winter solstice, it is gradually decreas-| The River, by way of eminence. Abdollatif 
ing. Its waters during the mundation are ot ajderives it trom /Val, to give, or to be liberal.] 
dirty redcolour, and, even in April and May,} Cic. Leg. 2, c. 1, ad Q.fr. 3,ep. 9, ad Art. 11, 
when they are least turbid, they are neverjep. 12.—Strab. 17.—Ovid. Met. 5, v. 187, 1}. 
quite clear, but have always a cloudy hue.j15, v. 753.—Mela, 1, c. 9, 1. 3, c. 9.—Seneca. 
The term inundation, strickly speaking, is|ywest. JVat. 4—Lucan. 1, 2, &c.—Claudian. 
correctonly when applied to the Deva, as thee, de Wil —Virg. G. +, v, 288. 4n.6, v.800, 
river is confined in. Upper Egyfit, betwee)! 9, v. 3..—Diod. 1, &c.-- Herodot. 2.—Lu- 
high banks, so as to prevent an overflow.|cret,6, v. 712.—/Ammian.22.—Paus. 10, c. 32, 
The adjacent country is watered entirely by} —Pin. 5,c. 1., -One of the Greek fathers _ 
canals Cut in various directions, and opened] who flourished A. D. 440. His works were 
at certain periods for the purposes of irriga-jedited at Rome, fol. 2 vols. 1668 and 1678. 
tion. At the head of the Delfa the water}! Nuinus, a son oi Belus, who built a city to 
rises 25 feet, in some years probably more,| which he gave his own name, and founded the 
and gradually decreases to Rosetta and Da-| Assyrian monarchy of which he was the first 
mietia, at which its height does not exceed|sovereign, B. C. 2059. He was very warlike, 
four teet, some think less. The mud or slime|and extended his conquests from Egypt to the 
teft by this river is Pepeasien as a sufficiently|extremities of India‘and Bactriana. He be- 
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came enamoured of Semiramis the wife’of one|Niobe. Her prayers were heard, and imme- 
of his officers, and: he married her after her|diately all the sons of Niobe expired by the 
husband had destroyed himself throughfear of darts of Apollo, and all the daughters, except 
his powerful rival. Ninus reigned 62 years,|Chloris, who had married Neleus king of Py- 
and at his death he left his kingdom to thejlos, were equally destroyed by Diana ; and Ni- 


care of his. wife Semiramis, by whom he had 
ason. The history of Ninus is very obscure 
and even fabulous, according to the opinion of 
some. Ctesias is the principal historian from 
whom it is derived, but little reliance is to be 
placed upon him, when Aristotle deems him 
unworthy to be belicved, Ninus after death 
received divine honours, and became the Ju- 

iter of the Assyrians and the Hercules of the 
Bhaideans, Ctesias.— Diod. 2.—Justin. 1,.c. 
1—Herodst. 2. 
capital of Assyria, built on the banks of 
the Tigris by Ninus, and caled Wirieveh 
in Scripture. It was, according to the re- 
lation of Diodorus Siculus, fifteen miles long, 
nine broad, and forty-eight in circumference. 
It was surrounded by, large walls 100 feet 
high, on the top of which three chariots could 
pass together abreast, and was defended by 
1500 towers each 200 feet high. Ninus was 
taken by the united armies of Cyaxares and 
Nabopolassar king of Babylon, B. C. 606. 
Strab. 1.—Diod. 2.— Herodot. 1, c. 185, &c 
—Paus. 8, c. 33.—Lucian. 

Ninyas, a son of Ninus and Semiramis, 
king of Assyria, who succeeded his mother 
who had voluntarily abdicated the crown. 
Some suppose that Semiramis, was put to 
death by her own son, because she had en- 
couraged him to commit incest. The reign 
of Ninyas is remarkable tor its luxury and 
extravagance, The prince left the care of 
the government to his favourites and minis- 
ters, and gave himself up to pleasure, riot, 
and debauchery, and never appeared in pub- 


A celebrated city, the|/rt. <, el. 6. 


obe, struck at the suddenness of her misfor- 
tunes, was changed into astone. ‘Uhe carcasses 
ot Niobe’s children, according to Homer,.were 
left unburied in the plains for nine successive 
days, because Jupiter changed mto stones all 
such as attempted to inter them. On the 
tenth day they were honoured with a funeral 
by the gods. Homer. Ll. 24—2Athan. V. 1. 
12, c. 36.—Afollod. 3, c, 5.—Ovid. Met. fab. 
5.—Hygin. tab. 9.—Horat. 4, od. 6.—Pro- 
A daughter of Phoroneus, 
king of Peloponnesus, by Laodice. She was 
beloved by Jupiter, by whom she had a son 
called Argus, who gave his name to Argia or 
Argolis, a country of Peloponnesus.. Paus. 
2,¢. 2 —Apollod. 2, c. 1, 1. 3, ¢. 8. 

NipHATES, {now Ararat,] a mountain of 
Asia, wuicn divides Armenia from Assyria, 
and from which the Ligris takes its rise. 
Virg. G. 3, v. 30.—Strav. 11.—Mela, 1, c. 
15. A river of Armenia falling into the 
Ligris. Horat. 2, od. 9, v. 20.—Lucan. 3, 
v. 445. 

Nrreus, a king of Naxos, son of Charops 
and Aglaia, celebrated tor his beauty. He was 
one of the Greciau chiefs during the Lrojan 
wai. Homer, 1l.2.—Horat. 2, od. 20. 

Nisa, a town of Greece. Homer. Il, 2—— 
A celebrated plain oi Media near the Cas- 


plan sea, famous tor its horses, Heroiiot. 3, 
c. 100, (4 

Nisa, a naval station on the coasts of Me- 
garis. Stradb. 8. 


Nisx1a. vid, Nisus, > 
Nisisis, [alarge and populous city of Me- 


lic. His successors imitated the example of/S¥potamia, about two days’ journey trom the 


his voluptuousness, 

or history are little known till the age of Sar- 

danapalus. Justin. 1, c. 2.—Diud. 1, &c. 
Ni6BE, a daughter of Tantalus, 


and therefore their name] £1918, ui the uudst of a pleasant and fertile 


piain at the toot of Mons Masiuus, and on the 
river Mygdonia. inthe year of Rome 684 


king of[!t was suvject to Pigranes king of Armenia, 


Lydia by Euryanassa or Dione. She married|from whom it was taken by Lucullus. it was 
Amphion the son of Jasus by whom she|atterwards again taken by ‘Lrajan, and, after 
had ten sons and ten daughters according toj@ revolt, re-taken by his troops. Since the 
Hesiod, or two sons and three daughters ac-|time of Lucuilus, it had been deservedly es- 
cording to Herodotus. Homer and Proper-|teemed the bulwark of the east. it sustain- 
tius say, that she had six daughters and as/¢4 three meimorable sieges against Sapor king 


many sons ; and Ovid, Apollodorus, 


&c. ac-|of Persia, and the disappointed monarch, after 


cording to the more received opinion, support|""sing his attack above 60, 80, and 100 days, 


that she had seven sons and seven diughters. 
The sons were Sipylus, Minytus, Tai.talus, 
Agenor, Phedimus, Damasichthon, and Isme- 
nus; and those of ihe daugiiters, Cleodoxa, 
Ethodza or Thera, Astyoche, Phthia, Pelopia 
or Chloris, Asticratea, and Ogygia. The num 

ber of her children increased her pride, and 
she had the imprudence not only to prefer 
herself to Latona, who had only two children, 
but she even insulted her, and ridiculed the 
worship which was paid to her, observing, 
that she had a better claim to altars and sacri- 
fices than the mother of Apollo and Diana. 
This insolence provoked Latona. She en- 
treated her children to punish the arrogant 


was thrice repulsed with loss and ignominy. 


‘is now called /Vis76i, and is reduced to 150 
houses.] Joseph. 0, c. 2.—Sirad, 11.—Am- 
mian. 25, &c.— Piin. 6, c. 13. / 
Nisus, a sun of fHyrtacus, born on mount 
idanear Vroy. Hecameto Italy with Aineas, 


lthe Kutuhans. He was united in the closest 


with him he entered, in the dead of night, the 

enemy’s Camp, As they were returning vic- 

torious, after much bloodshed, they were per- 
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But in the year 364 of the Christiaa era, after _ 
the death ot Julian, and under the irresolute 
Jovian, it was ceded to Sapor by treaty.. It. 


and signalized hisnselt by his valour against . 


riendship with Kuryalusa young Trojan, and — 


“es: 
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ceived by the Rutulians, who attacked Eury-|rience affliction at the loss of his daughter, dr 
jaus. Nisus, in endeavouring to rescue his|provoke Cambyses by a refusal. Amasis, 
friend from the enemy’s darts, perished him-|however, did not send his own daughter, but 
self with him, and their heads were cut off|Nitetis, who discovered-the deception toCam- 
and fixed on a spear, and carried in triumph/byses, which so exasperated that monarch, 
tothe camp. Their death was greatly la-|that he determined to make war on Amasis. 
mented by all the Trojans, and their great|}Prideaux denies the truth of this account, on 
friendship, like that of a Pylades and an Ores-|the ground. that, Apries having been dead 
tes, or of a Theseus and Pirithous, is become|above 40 years, no daughter of his could have 
proverbial. Virg. Ain. 9, v. 176, &c. A.|been young enough to be acceptable to Cam- 
king of Dulichium, remarkable for his pro-|byses. Larcher, however, endeavours to re- 
bity and virtue. Homer, od. 18. A king of[concile the apparent improbability, by saying 
‘Megara, son of Mars, or more probably of|that there is great reason to suppose that 
Pandion. He imherited bis father’s kingdom|Apries lived a prisoner many years after 
with his brothers, and received as his portion] Amasis had dethroned him, and that, there- 
the country of Megaris, “The peace of thejfore, Nitetis might have been no more than 
brothers was interrupted by the hostilities of|20 or -2 years of age when she was sent to 
Minos, who wished to avenge the death of his} Cambyses.] Polyen. 8. wise 
son Androgeus, who had been murdered by| NiTI0BRiGEs, a people of Gaul, supposed 
‘the Athenians. Megara was besieged, andjto bé .4genois, in Guienne. Cas. B. G. 7; 
Attica laid waste. The fate of Nisus depend-|c. 7. 
ed totally upon a yellow lock, which, as long} NiTdcris, [a celebrated queen of Babylon, 
as it continued upon his head, according to the| Who, to defend that city the more, and ren- 
words of an oracle, promised him life and/der the approach to it by the Euphrates ag 
‘success to his affairs. His daughter Scylla|difficult and tedious as possible, sunk a num- 
(often called Viseia Virgo) saw from the wal's|ber of canals, which rendered the river so 
of Megara the royal besieger, and she became|Complicated by numerous windings, that, ac- 
desperately enamoured of him. ‘Co obtain aj/cording to Herodotus, it arrived three times 
more immediate interview with this object ofjat Ardericca, an Assyrian village. She also 
her passions, she stole away the fatal hair|raised to a very great height the banks of the 
from her father’s head as he was asleep; the}Tiver, to restrain its inundations, and dug an 
town was immediately taken, but Minos dis-|immense lake, some distance above Babylon, 
regarded the services of Scylla, and she threw| which might also serve as a defence.] She 
“herself into the sea. The gods changed herjordered herself to be buried over one of the ~ 
into a lark, and Nisus assumed the nature of|gates of the city, and placed an inscription on 
the hawk at the very moment that he gave|her tomb, which signified that her successors 
‘himself death, not to fall into the enemy’s| would find great treasures within, if ever they 
hands. These two birds have continually} were in need of money, but that their labours 
been at variance with each other, and Scylla,| would be but ill repaid if ever they ventured 
by her apprehensions at the sight of her fa-|to open it without necessity. Cyrus opened 
ther, seems to suffer the punishment which]it through curiosity, and was siruck to find 
her perfidy deserved. Afolfod. 3, c. 15—|within these words: Jf thy avarice had not 
Paus. 1, c, 19.—Strab. 9.— Ovid. Met. 8, v.|G«en insatiable thou never wouldst have. vio- 
6, &c.—Virg. G. 1, v. 404, 8c. lated the monuments of the dead. Herodot. 
Nisyros, an island in the A®gean sea, at}1, c. 185. A queen of Egypt, who built a 
the west of Rhodes, with a town of the same|third pyramid. 
name. It was originally joined to the island) Nuirrta, [a city of Egypt, to the west of the 
of Cos, according to Pliny, and it bore the|/Canopic branch of the Nile, in the desert near 
name of Porfihyris. Neptune, who was sup-|the lakes which afforded nitre. Ptolemy calls 
posed to have separated them with a blow of|the ccuntry Scithiaca.] 
his trident, and to have then overwhelmed] Nivarta, an island at the west of Africa, 
the giant Polybotes, was worshipped there,|supposed to be Zeneviffe, one of the Canaries. 
and called Visyreus. [lt is now /Visiro, and}[“Vhe name Nivaria.is derived from the snows 
presents the appearance of a high rocky isl-| which cover the summit of Teneriffe.] Pdi. 
and. From it are procured a large number|6, c, 32. 3 
of good mill-stones. The distance between}. Nocriitca, asurname of Dina. She had 
it and Cos is 80 stadia.] Apollod. 1, c. 6—}a temple at Rome, on mount Palatine, where 
Mela, 2, c. 7.—Strab. 10. torches were generally lighted in the night. 
Nireris, a daughter of Apries, king of] Varro.de L, L. 4.—Horat. 4, od. 6, v. $8.4 
Egypt, married by his successor Amasis to} Nota, an ancient town of Campania, which 
Cambyses. {Herodotus states, that Camby-|became a Roman colony before the first Punic 
ses was instigated to ask in marriage the|war. It was founded by a ‘Tuscan, or, accord- 
daughter of Amasis, by a certain physicianjing to others, by an Eubcean colony. tis said 
whom Amasis had compelled to go to Persia,}that Virgil had introduced the name of Nola 
when Cyrus, the father of Cambyses, was suf-in his Georgics, but that, when he was refus- 
fering from weak eyes, and requested Amasis/ed a glass of water by the inhabitants as he 
to send him a skilful physician. The physi-|passed through the city, he totally blotted ity, 
cian did this, either pnd Amasis might expe-jout of his poem, and substituted the word ora, 
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in the 225th line of the 2d book of his Georg-|to be from the same pen. The first entitled 
ics. Nola wasbeseiged by Annibal, and brave-|Dionysiaca, a poem of 48 books, containing a 
ly defended by Marcellus. Augustus diedjhistory of Bacchus, and comprehending a vast 
there on his return from Neapolis to Rome.|miscellany of heathen mythology and erudi- 
Bells were first invented there in the begin-|tion. The second is a metrical paraphrase of 


ning of the Sth century, from which reason 
they have been called Volé or Campane, in 
Latin. The inventor was St. Paulinus the 
bishop of the place, who died A. D. 43i, 
though many imagine that bells were known 
long before, and only introduced into churches 
by that prelate. Before this time congrega- 
tions were called to the church by the noise 
of wooden rattles (sacra ligna). Patere, 1,! 
c. 7.— Suet. in Aug.— Sil. 8, v. §17,. 1. 12, v. 
161.—A, Gellius, 7, c. 20.— Liv. 23,.c. 14 and 
39, 1. 24..c. 13. 

NoMADES, a name given to all those unci- 
vilized people who had no fixed habitation, 
and-who continually changed the place of 
their residence to go inquest of fresh pasture 
for the numerous’ cattle which they tended. 
{The name is derived: from voua, fasture. ] 
‘There were Nomades in Scythia, India, Ara- 
bia, and Africa. Those of Africa were after- 
wards called Wurmdians, by a small change} 
of the letters which composed their name: 
ral. 1, ¥. 215.— Pin. 5, c; 3.— Herodoi, 1, c: 
15, l. 4, c. 187.— Strad. 7.— Mela, 2, c. 1,.1. 3, 
c.4.—Virg. G. 3, v. 343.—Paus. 8, c. 43. 

NoMENTANUS, an epithet applied to L. 
Cassius as a native of Nomentum. He is 
mentioned by Horace as a mixture of luxury 
and dissipation, Horat.1, Sat.1, v. 102 and 
alibi. ; 

NoMENTuM, a town of the Sabines in Ita-' 
ly, famous for wine, and now called Lamenta- 
na. ‘The dictator, Q. Servilius Priscus gave 


the Gospel of St. John. This is valuable as— 
affording some important various readings, 
The best edition of the Dionysiaca is that 
printed at Antwerp, 1569, in 4to. His para- 
ade | was edited by Heinsius, L. Bat. 1627, in 
8vo. ; 

Nownus, a Greek physician, whose book de 
omniun. jnorborum curatione was edited in 
1gmo, Argent. 1568. 

Nora, now WVour, a place of Phrygia, . 
where Eumenes retired for some time, &c. 
C. Nepfios. : , 

Norax, a son of Mercury and Eurythza, 
who led a colony of Iberians into Sardinia, 
where he founded a ‘town to which he gave 
the name ot Nora, Paus. 10, c. 17. 

Norsa Czsarea, a town of Spain on the 
Tagus, [ now Alcantara.] 

C.. NorBAnus, a young and ambitious Ro- 
man who opposed Sylia, and joined his interest 
to that of young Marius. In his consulship he 
marched against Sylla, by whom he was de- 
feated, &c. Plut. A friend and general of 
Augustus employed in Macedonia against the 
republicans. He was defeated by Brutus, &c. 

Noricum, a country of ancient Llyricum. 
[It extended along the southern shore of the 
Danube from the mouth of the Ainus or Jn 
to Mons Cetius, and comprehending the mo- 
dern duchies of Carinthia and Stiria.] Its 
savage inhabitants, who were once governed 
by kings, made many incursions upon the Ro- 
mans, and were at last conquered under Tibe- 


the Veientes and Fidenates battle there, 4. U. rius, and the country became a dependent pro- 
C. 312, dnd totally defeatedthem. Ovid. Fast.\vince. In the reign, of Dioclesian Noricum 
4, v. 905 —Liv. 1, c. 38, 1, 4, c, 22.—Virg | was divided into two parts, Rifense, [adjacent 
fEn. 6, V. 773. ‘ ‘to the Danube, } and Mediterraneum, {in the 

Nomtius, a surname given to Apollo, be- bosom of the Alps.] The iron that was 
cause he fed (vena, frasco) the flocks of king drawn from Noricum was esteemed excellent, 
Admetus in Thessaly. Cic:de Wat. D. 3, c. 32. and thence /Voricus ensis was used to express 

Nonacris, a town of Arcadia, which re-|the goodness of a sword. Dionys. Perieg.— 
ceived its name from a wite of Lycaon. Strad. 4.—Piin: 34, c. 14.—TZacit. Hist. 3, c. 
There was a mountain of the same name in 5.—/Zoraz. 1, od. 16, v. 9.— Ovid, Met. 14, v. 
the neighbourhood. -Evander is sometimes 712. 
called /Vonacrius heros, as being an Arcadian} Norrtra, a name given to the goddess of 
by birth, and Atalanta /Vonacria, as being a Fortune among the Etrurians. Ziv. 7, c. 3. 
native of the place, Curt. 10,c. 10.—Ovid.| Notuus, a son of Deucalion. A sur- 
Fast. 5,v.97. Met, 8, fab. 10.—Paus. 8, c.jname of Darius king of Persia, from his ille- 
ieeoxc: gitimacy. 

Nowivs, a Roman who exhorted his coun-| Norivum, a,town of AXolia near the Cay- 

It was peopled by the inhabitants of 


trymen after the fatal battle of Pharsalia, and ster. p | : ants 
the flight of Pompey, by observing that eight Colophon, who left their ancient habitations 
standards (aqui/@) still remained iu the camp, because Notium was more conveniently situ- 


to which Cicero answered, recte, si nobis cum ated in being on the seashore. Liv, 37,c, 26, 


graculis bellum esset. 

Nonnivus Marcrius, a grammarian 
whose treatise de varia significutione ver- 
éorum was edited by Mercer, 8vo. Paris, 
1614. 

Nowwus, fe Greek poet, and a native of 
Panopolis in Egypt, who flourished in the 5th 
century. He is the author of two works on 
yery different subjects, but gengrally admitted 

3Q 


38, 39. 
Nortvs, the south wind, called also Auster. 
Nov (taberne) the new shops built in the 
forum at Rome, and adorned with the shields — 
of the Cimbri. Cie. Orat. 2, c. 66——The — 
Veteres taberné were adorned with those of | 
the Samnites. iv, 9, c. 40. 
Novarta, a town of Cisalpine Gaul, noy _ 
Novarain Milan. agen Fist, 1, c. 70, ‘5 
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Noviisium, a townof the Ubii, on the westjon the day that Romulus laid the foundation 
of the Rhine, now called Vuys, hear Cologne.jof Rome. He married Tatia the daughter of 
Tacit. Hist. 4, ¢. 26, &c. Tatius the king of the Sabines, and at her 
Novioptnum, a town of the /®dui injdeath he retired into the country to devote 
Gaul, taken by J. Czsar., It-is pleasantly {himself more freely to literary pursuits. At 
situated on the Ligeris, and now called Vazyon,|the death of Romulus, the Romans fixed upon 
or as others suppose, Vevoes. Ces. Bell. G.|him to be their new king. and two senators 
2,.c,.12: were sent to acquaint him with the decisions 
NoviomAcus, or Nromacus, a town ofjof the senate and of the people. Numa refus- 
Gaul,now WVizeux in Normandy.— Anotherjed their offers, and it was not but at the re- 
called also Nemetes, now Spire. Another|peated solicitations and prayers of his friends, 
in Batavia, now WVimeguen, on the south side|that he was pre) ailed upon to accept the roy- 
of the Waal. eT? alty. ‘The beginning of his reign was popu- 
Novium, a town of Spain, now /Voya. lar, and he dismissed the 300 bedy guards 
Novum Comum, a. town of Insubria on the|which kis predecessor had kept around his 
lake Laius, of which the inhabitants were|person, observing that he did not distrust a 
called Vovocomenses. Hs is the same as Co-|people who had compelled him to reign over 
mum. vid. Comum.} Cic. ad Div. 13, c. 35. |them. He was not, like Romulus, fond of war 
Nox, one of the most ancient deities among|and military expeditions, but he applied him- 
the heathens, daughter of Chaos. From her|self to tame the ferocity of his subjects, to in- 
union with her brother Erebus, she gave birth|culcate in their minds a reverence for the 
to the Day and the Light. She was alsojdeity, and to quell their dissentions by divid- 
the mother of the Parczx, Hesperides,|ing all the citizens into different classes. He 
_ Dreams, of Discord, Death, Momus, Fraud, |jestablished different orders of priests, and 
-&c. She is called by some of the poets the|taught the Romans not to worship’ the deity 
mother of all things, of gods as well as of|by images ; and from his example no graven 
men, and therefore she was worshipped with|or painted statues.appeared in the temples or 
Ercat solemnity by the ancients. She had ajsanctuaries of Rome forupwardsof 160 years, 
amous statue in Diana’s temple at Ephesus.|He encouraged the report which was spread 
It was usual to offer her a black sheep, asjof his paying regular visits to the nymph Ege- 
she was the mother of the furies. The cock/ria, and made use of her name to give sanc- 
was also offered to her, as that bird proclaims|tion to the laws and institutions which he had’ 
the approach of day during the darkness of/introduced.. Heestablished the college of the - 
_ the night. She is represented as mounted on/vestals, and told the Romans that the safety 
a chariot and covered with a veil bespangledjof the empire depended upon the preservation 
with stars. The constellations generally|ofthe sacred ancyle or shield which, as was ge- 
went before her as her constant messengers.|nerally believed, had dropped down from hea- 
Sometimes she is seen holding two children|ven. He dedicated atemple to Janus, which, 
under her arms, one of which is black, repre-|during his whole reign, remained ghut, as a 
senting death or rather night, andthe other|mark of peace and tranquillity at Rome. 
white, representing sleep or day. Some of the|Numa died after a reign of 43 years, in which 
moderns have described her asa woman veil-|he had given every possibleencouragement to 
ed in mourning, and crowned with poppies,|the useful arts, and nm which he had cultivat- 
and carried on a chariot drawn by owls andjed peace, B, C. 672. Not only the Romans, 
bats. Virg. din. 6, v. 950.— Ovid. Fast. 1,/but also the neighbouring nations, were eager 
v. 455,—Paus. 10, c. 38.— Hesiod. Theog. 125|to pay their last offices to a monarch whom 
and 212. : . they revered for his abilities, moderation, and 
Nucerta, a town of Campania, [south-east|humanity. He forbat. his body to be burnt 
of Neapolis,] taken by Annibal. It became 'afaccording to the custom of the Romans, but 
Roman colony under Augustus, and was call-|he ordered it to be buried near mount Janicu- 
ed Wuceria Constantia, or Alfaterna. It now|lum, with many of the books'which he had 
bears the name of /Vocera, and contains about] written. These books were accidentally found 
30,000 inhabitants. Lucan.2, v. 472. Liv.|by one of the Romans about 400 years afters 
9,c. 41,1. 27, c. 3.—ZJtal. 8, v. 531.—TZacit.|his death, and as they contained nothing new. 
Ann. 13 and 14, A town of Umbria at thejor interesting, but merely the reasons why he 
foot of the Appenines, [now JVocera.] Strab.|had made innovations in the form of worship 
— Flin. ; ' aud in the religion of the Romans, they were 
NuiITHONES,a people of Germany possess-|burnt by order of the senate. He left behind 
ing the. country now called Mecklenburghjone daughter, called Pompilia, who married 
and Pomerania. Tacit. G. 40. Numa Marcius and became the mother of 
Numa Marcius, a man made governor|Ancus Martius the fourth king of Rome. Some 
of Rome by Tullus Hostilius. He was son-|say that he had also four sons, but this opinion | 
in-law of Numa Pompilius, and father to An-|is ill founded. - Plut, in vité—Varro.—Liv. 1, 
cus Martius. TZucit. 4. 6,c- 11.—Liv. 1, c.\c. 18.—Plin. 13 and 14, &c.—Flor, 1, c. 2— 
>, | aor ‘ Virg, Zin. 6, v. 809, 1. 9, v. 562—Cic. de Wat. 
Numa Pompitivs, a celebrated philoso-|D.3, c. 2and 17,— Val. Max. 1, c.2.—-Dionys. 
plier born at Cures, , village of the Sabines,! Hal. 2, c.59.— Ovid. Fast.3, &e. 
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NumAna, a town of Picenum in Italy, off _Numxnius, [a Greek philosopher of the 
which the people were called Wumanates.|Platonic school, who is supposed to have 
Mela, 2,c. 4. . flourished under the reign of Marcus Aure- 

Numantia, a town of Spain near the|lius Antoninus. He was born at Apamea in 
sources of the river Durius, celebrated for the|Syria, and was regarded as an oracle of wis- 
war of 14 years which, though unprotected/dom, Both Origen and Plotinus mention him 
by walls or towers, it bravely maintained] with respect. Of the works which he wrote 
against the Romans. [Numantia was not in-|none are now extant, excepting some frag- 
deed defended by very regular fortifications,| ments preserved by Eusebius. He is said to 
and ‘yet at the same time was very strong/have maintained that Plato borrowed from 
both by nature and art. It was built upon a| Moses what he advanced concerning God and 
mountain, between two of the branches of|the creation of the world.] 
the Durius, and surrounded by very thick]! _NUMENTANA via, a road at Rome which 
woods, on three sides, One path alone led|{passed over Mons Sacer to Nomentum and 
down into the plain, and this was defended by|Cures among the Sabines.] Liv. 3, c. 52. 
ditches and palisades. The great length of} NuMERIA, a goddess at Rome, who pre- 
time it withstood the Romans may be easily|sided overnumbers. dug. de Civ. D.4, c. 11. 
accounted for by its difficult situation and the| NuMERIANUs M. Aurelius, a son of the 
circumstance of its circuit being so large that}emperor Carus. He accompanied his father 
Within it there were even pastures for cattle.]/into the east with the ttle of Cesar, and at 
The inhabitants obtained some .advantages)his death he succeeded him: with his brother 
over the Roman forces till Scipio Atricanus|Carmus, A. D. 282. His reign was short. 
was empowered to finish the war, and tosee the| Eight months after his father’s death, he was 
destruction of Numantia. He began thesiege| murdered in his litter by his father-in-law, — 
with anarmy of 60,000 men, and was bravely} Arrius Aper, who accompanied him in an 
opposed by the besieged; who were no more|€xpedition. {Numerian was fitted rather for 
than 4000 men able to bear arms. | Both ar-|private than public life. His talents were 
mies behaved with uncommon valour, and the rather of the contemplative than the active 
courage of the Numantines was soon changed] kind. When his father’s elevation reluctant- 
into despair and fury. Their provisions be-|ly forced him from the shade of retirement, 
gan to fail, and they ted upon the flesh of their| neither hisstemper nor his pursuits, had qua- 
horses and afterwards of that of their dead|liticd him for the command of armies. His 
companions, and at last were necessitated to/Constitution was destroyed by the hardships 
draw lots to kill and devour one another. ‘The|/of the Persian war, and he had contracted 
melancholy situation of their affairs obliged from the heat of the climate such a weakness 
some to surrender to the Roman general.|of the eyes, as obliged him in the course of a 
Scipio demanded them to deliver themselves|long retreat to confine himself to the darkness 
up on the morrow; they refused, and when ajot a tent or litter. The administration of all 


longer time had been granted to their petitions, 
they retired and: set fire to their. houses, and 
all destroyed themselves, B. C. 1383, so that 
not even one remained to adorn the triumph 
of the conqueror. Some historians, however, 
deny that, and support that a number of Nu- 
mantines delivered themselves into Scipio’s 
hands, and that 50 of them were drawn in 
triumph at Rome, and the rest sold as slaves. 
The tall of Numantia was more glorious than 
that of Carthage or Corinth, though inferior 
to them. ‘The conqueror obtained the sur- 
name of Wumantinus. lor, 2, c. 18——Ap- 
‘pian. Iber.—Paierc. 2, c- 3.—~Cic. 1. off.— 
Strab. 3.—Mela, 2, c. 6.—~Plut. Horat. 2, od. 
Wy. 

“NumeEnra, or Neomenta, a festival ob- 
served by the’ Greeks at the beginuing of 
every lunar month, in honour of all the gods, 
but especially of Apollo, or the Sun, who is 
justly deemed the author of light and of what- 
ever distinction is made in the months, sea- 
sons, days, and nights. [It was observed with 
games and public entertainments, which were 
provided at the expense of rich citizens, and 
which were always frequented by the poor. 
Solemn prayers were offered at Athens dur- 
ing the solemnity for the prosperity of the re- 
public. ‘The demi-gods as well as the heroes 
of the ancients were honoured and inyoked in 
the festivals, 


affairs, civil as well as military, devolved on 
Arrius Aper, the pretorian prefect, his fa- 
ther-in-law. ‘Phe army was eight months 
on its march from the banks of the Tigris to 
the Thracian Bosporus, and during all that 
time the imperial authority was exercised in 
the name of the emperor, who never appear- 
ed to his soldiers. “ Suspicions at length spread 
among them that their emperor was no longer 
living, and they could not be prevented from 
breaking into the imperial tent, where they 
found only his corpse. Aper was accused of 
the murder, and put to death by Dioclesian, 
commander of the body guards, who was pro- 
claimed emperor.] Numerianus has been 
admired for his learning as well as his mode- 
ration. He was naturally an eloquent speak~- 
er, and in poetry he was inferior to no Writer 
of his age, A friend of the emperor Se- 
verus. : 
NumIcIa viIA, one of the great Roman 
roads which led from the capital to the town 
of Brundusium. * OL 

Nwtmicus, a small river of Latium, near 
Lavinium, where the dead body of Aineas was 
found, and where Anna, Dido’s sister, drown- 
ed herself. Virg, En. 7, v. 150, &c.— Sil. 1, 
v. 359.— Ovid, Met. 14, v. 358, &c. Fast. 5, 
v. 643, A friend of Horace, to whom he 
addressed 1 ep. 6, 
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Nomina, a surname given by Horace; 1 od.| Pin. 36, c. 11——-He. is called Pheron by 
86, to one of the generals of Augustus, from|Herodotus. : 
his conquests in Numidia. Some suppose} Nunpina, a goddess whom the Romans 
that it is Pomponius, others Plotius. invoked when they named their children. 

Numipia, an inland country of Africa,)Yhis happened the ninth day after their birth, 
which now forms the kingdom of d/giers. It}whence the name of the goddess, JVona dies: 
was bounded on the north by the Mediterra-| Macrod. Sat. 1, ¢. 16. 
nean sea, south by, Gztulia, west by Mauri-] Nunpina. vid. Ferie. 
tania, and east by a part of Libya which was} Nurscra, a goddess who patronized the 
éalled Africa Propria. The inhabitants were/Etrurians. Juv. 10, v. 74, 
called Womades, and afterwards /Vumide.| Nursta, now /Vorza, a town of Picenum, 
It was the kingdom of Masinissa, who was|whose inhabitants are called Vursini. Its si- 
the occasion of the third Punic war, on ac-|tuation was exposed, and the air considered 
count of the offence he had receivedfrom the]as unwholesome. Sil. It. 8, vi 416.—Virg. 
Carthaginians. Jugurtha reigned there, as} #n. 7, v. 716.—Martial. 13, ep. 20.—Liv. 
also Juba the father and son. It was conquer-|98, c.°45. , 
ed, and became a Roman province, of which} Nycrris, a daughter of Nycteus who was 
Sallust was the first governor. The Nuami-}mother of Labdacus. A patronymic. of 
dians were excellent warriors, and in their] Antiope the daughter of Nycteus, mother of 
expeditions they always endeavoured to en-|Amphion and Zethus by Jupiter, who had as- 
gage with the enemy in the night time./sumed the shape of a satyr to enjoy her com- 
‘They rode without saddles or bridles, whence|pany. . Ovid. Met. 6, v. 110. 
they have been called infreni. They had] Nycre.zia, festivals in honour of Bacchus, 
their wives in common as the rest of the bar-| (vid. aryrelne observed on mount Cithe- 
barian nations of antiquity. [Numidia wasiron, Plut. in Symp. 
occupied by two principal nations, the Massyli} Nycrreiius, a surname of Bacchus, be- 
towards Africa Propria inthe eastern partand|cause his orgies were celebrated in the night. 
the Massesyli towards Mauritania in the west-| (0 nox, terew frerficio.) The -words latex 
ern. In the time ofthe emperor Claudius| Wyctelius thence signify wine. Seneca in 
the western part was added to Mauritanial@idif.—Paus. 1, c. 40.— Ovid. Met. 4, v.15; 
under the title of Mauritania Csariensis, now! Nycreus, a son of Neptune by Celene, 
Morocco. The aborigines of Numidia were daughter of Atlas, king of Lesbos, or of ‘The- 
the descendants of Put or Phut ; these, how- bes according to the more received opinion, 
ever, were not the only ancient inhabitants,}He married a nymph of Crete called Polyxo, 
because'the Pheenicians, in almost the earliest/or Amalthea, . whom he had two daugh- 
ages, sent colonies thither. Notwithstanding iters, Nyctimene and Antiope. The first of 
the barbarity of the Numidians, some of them|these disgraced herself by her criminal amours 
used letters not very unlike those of the Punic| with her father, into whose bed she introduc- 


alphabet, as appears from the legends of se- 
veral ancient Numidian coins.] Sallust, in 
Jug.—Flor. 2, c. 15.—Strab. 2 and 17.-—Mela, 
1, c. 4, &c.— Ovid. Met. 15, v. 754. , 
Nomiror, a son of Procas, king of Alba, 
who inherited his father’s kingdom with his 
brother Amulius, and began to reign conjoint- 
dy with him. Amulius was too avaricious to 
bear a colleague on the throne; he expelled 
his brother, and, that he might more easily 
secure himself, he put to death his son Lan- 
sus, and consecrated his daughter Ilia to the 
service of the goddess Vesta, which demand- 
ed perpetual celibacy. These great precau- 
tions were réndered abortive. [lia became 
pregnant, and though the two children whom 
she brought forth were exposed in the river 
by order of the tyrant, their life was preserv- 
ed, and Numitor was’restored to his throne 
by his grandsons, and the tyrannical usurper 
was put to death. Dionys. Hal—Liv. 1, c. 
3.—Plut. in Romul.— Ovid. Fast. 4, v. 55, 
&¢.—Virg. En. 6, v: 768. 
Numirorsus, a Roman who defended Vir- 
ginia, to whom Appius wished to offer vio- 
Jence. He was made military tribune. 


ed herself by means of her nurse. When 
the father knew the incest he had committed, 
he attempted to stab his daughter, who was 
immediately changed by Minerva into an owl. 
Nycteus made war against Epopeus, who had.» 
carried away Antiope, and died of a wound 
which he had received in an engagement, 
leaving his kingdom to his brother Lycus, _ 
whom he entreated to continue the war, and 
punish Antiope for her immodest conduct, 
(vid. Antiope.) Paus. 2, c. 6.—Hygin. fab. 
157 and 204.—Ovid. Met. 2, v. 490, &c. 1. 6, 
v. 110, &c. 

NycTiImine, a daughter of Nycteus. wid, 
Nycteus. 

Nympua, certain female deities among the’ . 
ancients, [They are said to have derived 
their name from the circumstance of their 
always having a youthful appearance ero rau 
as vers @riverGas.| They were generally divid- 
ed into two classes, nymphs of the land and 
nymphsofthesea, Ofthe nymphsoftheearth, 
some presided over woods, and were called 
Dryades, [from devs arbor;| and Hamadry- 
ades, {from 2u2 simul, and deus arbor. ‘These 
were supposed to come into existence when 


Nuncories, a son of Sesostris, king of|the tree was first planted and when it pe- 
Egypt, who made an obelisk, some ages after|rished to die also ;] others presided over 
drought to Rome, es in the Vatican.|mountains, and were called Oreades, [from 
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ég0¢ mons,| some presided over hills and dales,'good port on the Euxine.]—The building at 
and were called ape, [from v27» vallis,] Rome where the nymphs were worshipped, 
&c. Of thesea nymphs, some were called bore also this name, being adorned with their 
Oceanides, Nereides, Naiades, Potamides, statues and with fountains and water-falls, 
Limnades, &c. These presided not only over which afforded an agreeable and refreshing 
the sea, but also over rivers, fountains, streams, coolness. ‘ tie , 
and lakes. Thenymphs fixed their residence [Nympuaus, a river of Armenia Major,» 
not only in the sea, but also on mountains, which, according to Procopius, formed a se- 
rocks, in woods. or caverns, and their grottos paration between the Roman and Persian 
were beautified by evergreens aud delightful empires. It ran from north to south, entered 
and romantic scenes. ‘Thenymphs were im: the town of Martyropolis, and discharged it- 
mortai accorcling to the opinion of some my- self into the Tigris, south-east of Amida.] 
thologists ; others. supposed that, like men, Nympuipius, a favourite of Nero, who 
they were subjectto mortality, though their Said that he was descended from Caligula. He 
life was of long, duration. They lived for se-|was raised to the consular dignity, and soon 


veral thousand years according to Hesiod, or 
as Plutarch seems obscurely to intimate, they 
lived above 9720 years. “The number of the 
nymphs is not precisely known. There were 
above 3000, according to Hesiod, whose pow- 
er was extended over the different places of 
the earth, and the various functions and oc- 
cupations of mankind. ‘They were worship- 
ped by the ancients. though not with so much 
solemnity as the superior deities.. They had 
no temples raised to their: honour, and the on- 
ly offerings they received were milk, honey, 
oil, and sometimes the sacrifice of a goat. 


after disputed the empire with Galba. He was 
slain by: the soldiers, é&c. - Zacit. Ann. 15. 
NymMpuis, a native of Heraclea, who wrote _ 
an history of Alexander’s life and actions, di- 
vided into 2} books: Atlian.7, de Anim. - 
NyMPHOLEPTES, or Nymphomanes, /os- 
sessed by the nymphs. This name was given 
to the inhabitants of mount.Citheron, who be- 
lieved that they were inspired by the nymphs. 
Plut.in Arist. : ; 
Nysa or Nyssa, a town of Aithiopia, at 
the south of Egypt, or, according to others, 
of Arabia. This city, with another of the 


‘They were generally represented as young and 


same namein India, was sacred to the god Bac- 


beautiful virgins, veiled up to the middle, -nd|chus, who was educated there by the nymphs 
sometimes they held a vase, from which theylof the place, and who received the name of 
seemed to pour water. Sometimes they had|Dionysius, which seems to be compounded of 
grass, leaves, and shells instead of vases... It]arwe & Nuzz,the name of his father, and that of 
was deemed unfortunate to see them naked,|the place of his education. The god made 
and such ‘sight was generally attended by ajthis place the seat of his empire and the capi- 
delirium, to which Propertius seems’ to al-|tal of the conquered nations of the east. Diodo- 
lude in this verse, wherein he speaks of thelrus, in his third and fourth. books, has given 
innocence and simplicity of the primitive ages!a prohx account of the birth of the god at Ny- 
of the world, oA sa, aad of his education and heroic actions. 
Nec fuerat, nidas pena videre Deas: Curtius locates the Indian Nyssa between the 
The nymphs were generally distinguished by|Choaspes and the Cophenes. It has beensup-- 
an epithet which denoted the place of their]posed to dorrespond with the modern JVa- 
residence ; thus the nymphs of Sicily were}ga7, but not very. correctly.] Mela, 3, ¢. 7, 
called Sicelides.; those of Corycus, Corycides |— Ovid. Met. 4, v.13, &c.—Ztal. 7, v. 198. 
&c.. Ovid. Met. 1, v. 320, 1. 5, v. 412, 1 9,|—Cuart. 8, c. 10.—Virg,-4En..6, v. 805. 
651, &c. Fast. 3, v. 769-—Paus. 10, c. 3.—| According to some geographers there were 
Plut. de Orac. def—Orpheus. Arg.-—Hesiod.|.9 \ess than ten places of the name of Nysa, 
Theog —P ropiert. 3, el. 12— Homer. Od, 14. \ne of these was on the coast of Eubcea, fa- 
Nympu#um, a place near the walls of| nous for its vines, which grew in such an un- 
Apollonia, sacred to the nymphs, where Apol jcommon manner that if a twig was planted 
lo. had also an oracle. The place wasalso ce-{in the ground in the morning, it immediately _ 
lebrated for the continual flames of fire which] ,roduced grapes, which were full ripe in the ~ 
seemed to rise at a distance from the plains.Jevening. \ city of Thrace. Another 
It was there that a sleeping satyr was once|seated on mount Parnassus, and sacred to 
caught and brought to Sylla as he returied|Bacchus. Juv. 7, v.63. 
from the Mithridatic war. This monster had} Nysaus, a surname of Bacchus, because 
the same features as the poets ascribe to the]/he was worshipped at Nysa. Propert. 3, el. 
satyr. He‘was interrogated by Sylla, and b\} 7, v. 22 . 9 % 
his interpreters, but his articulations were] NystXpEs, a name given to the nymphs 
unintelligible, and the Roman spurned from| f Nvsa, to whose care Jupiter intrusted the 
him a creature which seemed to partakelecucation of his son Bacchus. Ovid. Met. 3, 
of the nature of a beast more than that of aly. 314, &c. hae 
man. . Plut.in Sylla — Dio. 41.—Plin. $,c. 29} Nystus, a surname of Baccltus as the pro- 
Strab. 7.—Liv. 42; ¢, 36 and 49. A city of|tecting god of Nysa, Cic, Flac. 25. 
Taurica Chersonesus. [It lay on the route} Nyssa, a sister of Mithridates the Great. 
from Theodosia to Panticapeum, and had a{Plut. 
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Oarsés, the original name of Artaxerxes|honey, and oil, on the sea shore, toall the dei 
emnon. ‘ ties of the sea, and sacrificed bulls to them 
O&sis, [aterm derived from the Coptic}and entreated their protection. When th 

word Ouahe, signifying a habitable place, a fer-|sacrifice was made on the shore the blood o 

tile island in the midst of the sandy desert of|the victim was received in a vessel, but whe 

Africa. Of these Oases, which are calledjit was in open sea, the blood was permitted t 

islands because they ‘appear like such in the/run down into the waters. .When the sea w 

midst of an ocean of sand, there are several|calm the sailors generally offered a lamb o 

that lie at the distance of 100 miles or more]young pig, but if it was agitated by th 

from the Nile, at the west of it. The Ara-|winds, and.rough, a black bull was deem 

bian geographers were acquainted .with these|the most acceptable victim. Homer. Od. 3 

fertile spots, and called them ‘ Elouah” or|—Horat—Apollon. Arg.—Virg, G. 4, v. 341 

“ Elwah.” . Of. these Oases, the . largest,|— Hesiod. Theog.349.—Aporlod. 1, , 

which is called Oasis Magna, or Z/-wah, is) OCEANUS, a powerful deity of the sea, son 

placed by Ptolemy under the parallel of 28° ;}of Celus and Terra. He married Tethys, by 
the second opposite what is now Behnese, the| whom he had the most principal, rivers, such 
third under the parallel of lake Meris. This|as the Alpheus, Peneus, Strymon, &c: with 
last is the one in which Horneman discovered|a number of daughters who are calleé from 
the Fons Solis of ‘antiquity, vid. Ammon. It}him Oceanides. (vid. iScgees Accord- 
lies five degrees nearly west of Cairo. Under{ing to Homer, Oceanus was the father of all 
the sovereigns of the lowerrem pire, the Oasis|the gods, and on that account he received fre- 

Magna, became a place of exile, and among|quent visits from the rest of the deities. He 

others Nestorias and Athenasius were sent tolis generally represented as an old man witha 

it.] Strab. 17.—Zosim. 6, c. 97 —Herodot, long flowing beard, and sitting upon the waves 

2; €. 26, of the’sea,. He often holds a pike in his hand, 
OaxEs, a river of Crete which received its| while ships under sail appear at a distance, or 

name from Oaxus the son of Apollo. Virg,.|asea monster stands near him, Oceanus pre- 

Ec. 1, v. 66, sided over every part of the sea, and even the 
Oaxus, a town of Crete, [on the northern|rivers were subjected to his power. ‘The an- 

side of the island. It was the capital of ajcients were superstitious in their worship to 

kingdom which had its appropriate sovereign,| Oceanus. and revered with great solemnityya 
and was said to have been founded by the|deity to whose care-they intrusted themselves 

Oaxus, mentioned in the preceding article,]/ when going on any voyage. [ Besides being 
OBRINGA, now hr, a river of Germany| the name of a deity, the term Oceanus, (Qxez- 

falling into the Rhine above Rimmagen. | yer) occurs in Homer if another sense also, 
OcEtIa, a woman who presided over the sa-| [t ismade tosignify an immensestream which, 

cred rites of Vesta for 57 years with the great. | according to the rude ideas of that early age, 
est sanctity. She died in the reign of Tiberius,| flowed around the earth and its seas, and 
and the daughter of Domitius succeeded her.| which ebbed and flowed thrice in the course 

Tacit. Ann. 2, c. 86. . jof asingle day. Into this also the heavenly 

OcEANIDES and OcEANITIDES, sea|bodies were supposed to descend at their set- 
nymphs, daughters of Oceanus, from whom|ting, and to emerge from it at their rising.] 

they received their name, and of the goddess| Hesiod. Theog.— Ovid. Fast, 5, v. 81, &e.— 

Tethys. They were 30.0 according to Apol-|.4follod. 1.—Cic. de Nat. D, 3, ¢. 20—Ho- 

lodorus, who mentions’ the names. of se-lmer. Jd. : ' 

ven of them; Asia, Styx, Electra, Doris,| OcELLus, an ancient philosopher of Lu- 

Eurynome, Amphitrite, and Metis. Hesiod|cania, vid. Lucanus, 

speaks of the eldest of them, and reckons 41,) OczLum, a towu of Gaul. Ces. Bell. G. 

Pitho, Admete, Prynno, Ianthe, Rhodia,| 1, c. 10. 

Hippo, Callirhoe, Urania, Clymene, Idyia,! Ocua,a mountain of Eubeea, and the name 

Pasithoe, Clythia, Zeuxo, Galuxaure, Plex-|of Eubcea itself. A sister of Ochus buried 

aure, Perseis, Pluto, Thoe, Polydora, Melo-|alive by his orders. ‘ a 

bosis, Dione, Cerceis, Xantha, Acasta, Ianira,} OcHus, a surname given to Artaxerxes 

Telestho, Europa, Menestho, Petrea, Eudo-|the 3d king of Persia. | vid. Artaxerxes.]—— 

xa, Calypso, Tyche, Ocyroe, Crisia, Amphi-|A king of Persia. He exchanged this name 

ro, with those mentioned by Apollodorus, ex-|for that of Darius. vid. Darius Nothus. 

cept Amphitrite. Hyginus mentions sixteen} Ocwus, a son of the Tiber and of Manto, 
whose names are almost all different from|who assisted Aineas against Turnus. He built 
those of Apollodorus and Hesiod, which dif {a town which he called Mantua after his mo- 
ference proceeds trom the mutilation of the|ther’s name. Some suppose that he is the 

original text. The Oceanides, as the resi of|same as Bianor. Virg. Eel. 9, Ain. 10, v. 

the inferior deities, were honoured with liba-] ‘98. A man remarkable for his industry. 

tions and sacrifices. Prayers were’ offered|He had a wife as remarkable for her profu- 
to them, and they were entreated to protect}sion ; she always consumed and Hhusban away 


sailors from storms and dangerous tempests.|whatever the labours of her husband had 

The Argonauts, before they proceeded toJearned. He is represented as twisting a 

their expedition, ier an offering of flour,}cord, which an ass standing by eats up as 
134, 
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soon as he makes it, whence the proverb ofjOctavia had two daughters by Antony, An- 
the cord of Ocnus often applied to labour|tonia Major and Antonia Minor. The elder 
which meets no return, and which is totally]married L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, by whom 
lost. Propert. 4, el. 3, v. 21—Plin. 35, c.11./she had Cn. Domitius the father of the em- 
—Pats. 10, c. 29. peror Nero by Agrippina the daughter of 

OcRicuLtmM, now Ofricoli, a town of Um-|Germanicus. Antonia Minor, who was as 
bria near Rome. Cic. fro Mil—Liv. 19, c.|virtuous and as beautiful as her mother, mar- 
41. ried Drusus the son of ‘Tiberius, by whom she 

Ocrisia, a woman of Corniculum, whojhad Germanicus, and Claudius who reigned 
was one of the attendants of Tanaquil the|before Nero, The death of Marcellus con- 
wife of Tarquinius Priscus. As she was|tinually preyed upon the mind of Octavia 
throwing into the flames, as offerings, some of|who-died of melancholy about 10 years be- 
the meats that were served on the table of|fore the Chrisrian era. Her brother paid 
‘farquin, she suddenly saw in the fire what/great regard to her memory, by pronouncing 
Ovid calls obsceni forma virilis. She informed|himself -her funeral oration. £ he Roman 
the queen of it, and when by her orders she|people also showed their respect for her vir- 
had approached near it, she conceived a sontues by'their wish to pay her divine honours. 
who was called Servius Tullius, and who]Suwet. in Aug.—+lut. in Anton. &c: A 
being educated in the king’s family, after-|daughter of the emperor Claudius by \ies- 
wards succeeded to the vacant throne. Some|salina, She was betrothed to Silanus, but by 
suppose that Vulcan had assumed that form|the intrigues of Agrippina, she was married 
which was presented to the eyes of Ocrisia,/to the emperor Nero in the 16th year of her 
and that the god was the: father of the-sixth|age. She was soon after divorcedon pretence 
king of Rome. Plut. de fort. Rom.—Plin. 36,|of barrenness, and the emperor married Pop- 
€. 27.— Ovid. Fast. 6, v. 627. pea, whoexercised her enmity upon Octavia 

OcTAGiLtivs, a slave who was manumit-|by causing her to be banished into Campania. 
ted, and who afterwards taught Rhetoric at|Sie was afterwards recalled at the instance 
Rome. He had Pompey the Great in thelof the people. and Poppza, who was resolv- 


number of his pupils, Sueton. in Rhet.—led on her ruin, caused her again to be ban- 


Martial. 10, ep. 79. ished to an island, where she was ordered to 
OcrAvra, a Roman lady sister to the em-/kill herself by opening her veins. Her head 
peror Augustus and celebrated for her beauty|was cut off and carried to Poppea. Suet. it 
and virtues, She married Claudius Marcellus,| Claud. 27, in Ner.7 and 35.—Tucit. Ann. 12. 
and after his death M. Antony. Her marriage] OcraviAnus, or Octavius Casar, the 
with Antony was a political step to reconcile nephew of Cesar the dictator. After the 
her brother and her husband, Antony prov -|battle of Actium and the final destruction of 
ed for some time attentive to her, but he|the Roman republic, the servile senate be- 
soon after deserted her for Cleopatra, and|stowed upon him the title and surname of 
when she attempted to withdraw him from} 4ugustus as expressive of his greatness and 
this unlawful amour by going to meet him at|dignity. vid, Augustus. 
Athens, she was secretly rebuked and totally} Ocravius, a Roman’officer who brought 
banished from his presence. This affront|Persus, king of Macedonia, a prisoner to the 
was highly resented by Augustus, and though|consul. ‘ He was sent by his countrymen to 
Octavia endeavoured to pacify him by pal-|be guardian to Ptolemy Eupator, the young 
liating her husband’s behaviour, he resolved|king of ‘Egypt, where he behaved with the 
to revenge her cause by arms. . After the/greatest arrogance. He was assassinated by 
battle of Actium and the death of Antony,|Lysias, who was before regent of Egypt. The 
Octavia, forgetful of the injuries she had re-| murderer was sent to Rome. A man who 
ceived, took into her house all the childrenjopposed Metellus in the reduction of Crete 
of her husband, and treated them with ma-|by means of Pompey.’ He was obliged to re- 
ternal tenderness. Marcellus her son by her|tire from the island. A man who banished 
first husband was married toa niece of Au-|Cinna from Rome and became remarkable 
gustus, and publicly intended as a successor|for his probity and fondness (of discipline. 
to his uncle. His sudden death plunged all|He was seized and put to death by order of 
his family into the greatest grief. Virgil, |his successful rivals Marius and Cinna———A 


whom Augustus patronized, undertook upon|Roman who boasted of being in the number 


himself to pay a melancholy tribute to the/of Czsar’s murderers. ‘His assertions were 
memory of a young man whom Rome re |false, yethe was punished as ifhe had been ac- 
garded as its future father and patron. Helcessary to the conspiracy. A lieutenant of 
was desired to repeat his composition in the/Crassus in Parthia, He accompanied his 
‘presence of Augustus and of his sister.. Oc- general to the tent of the Parthian conqueror, 
tavia burst into tears as soon as the poet be-jand was killed by the enemy as he attempted 
gan; but when he mentioned, Tu Marcellus|to hinder them from carrying away Crassus. 
eris, she swooned away. This tender andi- A poet in the Augustan age intimate 
|pathetic encomium upon the merit and the|with Horace. He also distinguished himself 
‘virtue of young Marcellus was liberally re-|as an historian. Horat. 1. Sat. 10, v. 82. 
warded by Octavia, and Virgil received 10,-| Ocroporus, [a town or village on the 
900 sesterces for every ene of the verses.| Drance, near its june with the Rhone, at 
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a Considerable distance above the influx of the/He marched also against the Goths of Scy- 
latter, into the Lacus Lamanus or Lake of|thians who had invaded Asia, and compelled 
Geneva. Itis now Martigny.] Cas. 8. G.|them to make a hasty retreat ;] but his ex- 
3, G0, ue a ultation was short, and he perished by -the 

OcrocEsa, a townof Spain, a little above] clagger of one of his ‘relations, whom he had 
the mouth of the Iberus, [on the north bank/slightly offended in a domestic entertainment. 
of that rive, where itis joined by the Sicoris| He died at Emessa, about the 267th year of 
or Sagre.] It is now called Wegwinensa.|the Chnistian era. Zenobia. succeeded to all 
Ces, B Gide bls)!" his titles und honours, 

Ocyp&TE, one of the Harpies who infect-| Opk&ssus, ‘a sea-port town at the west of 
ed whatever she: touched. . The name signi-|the Euxine sea in Lower Meesia, below the 
fies swift flying. Hesiod. Theog.265.—Apol- re of the Danube, Ovid. 1, Trist. 9, 
lod. 1, c. 9. AV. SEs aie | 

~Ocyrok, a daughter of Chiron by Chari-| Opium, a musical theatre at Athens. - [Tt 
clo, who had the gift of prophecy. ‘She was|was built by Pericles, but being demolished 


changed into’a. mare. (vid. Melanippe.) 
Ovid> Met. 2, v..638, &c.- 

OpDENATUS, a celebrated prince of Pal- 
myra, [originally ‘a native, and a leading 


inhabitant of that city, though some make| 


kim a prince of- a iribe of Saracens who 
Gwelt in the neighbourhood of the Euphra- 
tes.] He early inured himself to, bear. fa- 
tigues,and by hunting leopards and wild beasts 
_ he accustomed himself to the labours of a mi- 
litary life. He was faithful to-the Romans ; 
and when Aurelian had been taken prisoner 
by Sapor king of Persia, Odenatus warmly in- 
terested himself in his cause, and solicited his 


release by writing a-letter to the. conqueror 


and sending him presents. The king of Per- 
sia was offended at the liberty of Odenatus ; 


he tore the letter, and ordered the presents, 


which were offered to be thrown into a river, 


in the Mithridatic war, was rebuilt -with so 


‘Imuch splendour by Herodes Atticus, that 


‘according to Pausanias, it surpassed all the 
famous buildings in Greece.] Vitruv 5, c, 9. 
Opinus, a celebrated hero of antiquity, 
[vid. the end of this article,]* who flour- 
ished about 70 years before the Christian era, 
lin the northern parts sof ancient Germany, 
or the modern kingdom of Denmark. He 
was at once a priest, a soldier, a poet, a mo- 
narch, and aconqueror, He imposed upon’'the 
credulity of his superstitious countrymen, and 
made them believe that he could raisethe dead 
to life, and that he was acquainted with futu- 
irity. When he had extended his power, and 
increased his fame by conquest and by per- 
'suasion, he resolved to di¢ in a different man- 
ner from’ other men.° He assembled - his 
friends, and with the sharp point of a lance he 


( 
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To punish Odenatus, who had the impudence, made on, his body nine different wounds in the 
as he observed, to write to so great a mo-|form of acircle, andas he expired he declared 
narch as. himself, he ordered him toappear he was going into Scythia, ‘where he should 
_ before him [with his. hands tied behind his, become one of the immortal gods, He further 
back, and to solicit his forgiveness,]’ on pain added,that he would prepare bliss and felicity 
of being devoted to instant. destruction, with for such of his countrymen as lived a virtuous 
ail his family, if he dared to refuse, Odenatus| life, who fought. with intrepidity, and who 


disdained the summons of Sapor, and opposed 
_ force to force. [To hiin is ascribed the suc: 
cess of an expedition in which Sapor’s trea- 
sures, and several of his wives and children 


were captured ; and so closely did he press. 


_ upon the Persians, that he forced him to re- 
treat and cut off his rear in passing the Eu- 
phrates. After these exploits, Odenatus.as- 


died like heroes in the field of battle.. These’ 
linjunctions had the desired effect, his.country- 
men superstitiously believed him, and always 
recommended themselves to ‘his protection 
whenever they engaged in a battle, and they 
intreated him to receive the souls of such as 
ihad fallen in war. [Odin, is said to be in the 
idialect of the Angl-Saxons, “Woden or Wo- 


sumed thetitle of king of Palmyra, and elevat-,den. It was a name given by the ancient 
ed his wife, the celebrated Zenobia, to the Scythians to ther Supreme God, and assam- 
rank of queen. Gallienus, the son and col-/ed about 70 B, C.by Sigge, a Scythian prince, 
league of Valerian, entrusted Odenatus with who conquered the torthern nations, made 
the chief command of the Roman army in the! great changes in their government, manners, 


east. In this quality, he entered Mesopota- 
mia, defeated Sapor in his own country, and 

» Jaid siege to Ctesiphon. During the distract- 
-€d state of the empire under Gallienus, Ode- 
natus remained faithtul to him, and kept the 
_€astern section in tranquillity. On this ac- 
_ count he was created Augustus and partner 
in the empire by Gallienas, in the year 264. 

» — Zenobia was diguitied with the title of Au- 


_and religion, aud had divine honours paid him.] 
| Opoacer, a king of the Herulii, who de- 
istroyed the western empire of Rome, and 
called himself king of Italy, A. D. 476... 

OpomantTI, a people of ‘Thrace,. on the 
‘eastern banks of the Strymon,° Liv. 45, c. 4: 
| Oprys2, an ancient people of Thrace, be- 
tween Abdera and the river Ister. The epi 
thet of Odrysius is often applied-to a Thra- 


gusta, and their children with that of Cesar.]/cian. Ovid. Met. 6, v. 490, i.. 13, v, 554.— 
Jdenatus, invested with new power, resolved | Stat. Ach. 1, v. 184,—Liv. 39, ¢, 53. 
tosignalize himself more conspicuously by con-|. Opysska, one of Homer’s epic pi S, in 

- quering the northern barbarians ; (he ravaged which he describes in 24 books the adyenthre 
the territories of Sapor and took Ctesiphon.|of Ulysses on his return from the Trojan wat, 
486 | 
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{sith other material circumstances. The he had Hippocoon, Tyndarus, &c. Paus, 36 
whole of the action comprehends no more c. 1—Afollod. 5, c. 10.——A_ son of Telon’ 
than 55 days. It is not so esteemed as the and the nymph Sebethis, who reigned in the 
Mliad of that poet. vid. Homerus. [Dr. Blair|neighbourhood of Neapolis in Italy. Virg. 
observes, that Longinus’s criticism on the| An. 7, v..734. ; 
Odyssey is not unfounded: viz. that Homer|’ @sAReEs, a groom of Darius son of Hys~ 
may in this poem be compared to the setting |taspes. He was the cause of his master’s 
sun, whose grandeur still remains without the|obtaining the kingdom of Persia, by his arti- 
heat of his meridian beams. It wants the vi-|fice in making his horse neigh first. (vid. 
gour and sublimity of the Iliad, and yet pos-|Darius 1st.) Herodot. 3, c. 85.—Justin. 1, 
sesses so many beauties as justly to entitle it!c. 10. 
to great praise. It is a very amusing poem,| (EcHXAxra, a country of Peloponnesus in. 
and has much greater variety than the Iliad :|Laconia, with a small town of the same name. 
its numerous stories are interesting, and its/'This town was destroyed by Hercules, while 
descriptions beautiful. Although it descends|Eurytus was king over it, from which cir- 
from the dignity of gods and heroes and war-|cumstatice it is often called Eurytofiolis—— 
likeachievements, it nevertheless affords more|A small town of Eubcea, where, according to 
pleasing pictures of ancient manners. The|some,; Eurytas reigned, and not in Pelopon- 
Odyssey, however, has acknowledged de-Inesus; Strad. 8; 9, and 10.—Virg. En. §, v. 
fects. Many of its scenes fall below the ma-/291,—Quvid. Heroid. 9; Met. 9, v. 136.—So- 
jesty expected in an epic poem. The last|fhoc. in Trach. 74, &9 Schol. 
twelve books, after Ulysses is landed in Itha-} cumeEntvs, [apancient.Greek comment- 
ca, are in several parts tedious and languid; |ator on the Scriptures, who is supposed to 
andthough the discovery which Ulysses makes|have flourished in the 10th century. He was 
of himself to his nurse Euryclea, and his in-|bishop of Tricca, and the author of comment- 
terview with Penelope before she knew, him, |aries upon the Acts of the Apostles, the four- 
are tender and affecting, yet the poet does|teen epistles of St. Paul, and the seven Cathe- 
not seem happy in the discovery of Ulyssesjlic epistles, which contain a concise and per- 
to Penelope; she is too cautious and distrust- |spicuous illustration of these parts of the New. 
ful, and we are disappointed of the surprise/Testament. Besides his own remarks and 
of joy which we expected on that high occa-|notes, they consist of a compilation of the 


sion. | : notes and observations of Chrysostom, Cyril 
Opyssium, a promontory of Sicily, at the|of Alexandria, Gregory Nazianzen, and oth- 
west of Pachynus. ers. He is thought to have written a com- 


a, acity of Africa, now Tripoli. [vid.|mentary on the four Gospels, compiled from 
Tripolis.} lin. 5, c. 4.—Sil. Ital. 3, v. 257.|the writings of the ancient fathers, which is 
——Alsoa place in Aigina. Herodot, 5, c.83.{not now extant. The works of @cumenius 
acGrvs or @aGer, the father of Orpheus/were first published in Greek at Verona, in 
by Calliope. He was king of Thrace, and}1532, and in Greek and Latin at Paris, in 
from him mount Hemus, and also thé HebruS,}1631, in 2 vols. fol. To the second volume 
one of the rivers of the country, has received |of the Paris edition is added the commentary 
the appellation of @agrius, though Servius, |of Arethas on the book of Revelations. } 
in his commentaries, disputes the explanation} (p1p6pr4, a fountain of Thebes in Beeotia. 
of Diodorus, by asserting that the Gkagrius is} CpYpus, ason of Laius king of ‘Thebes 
a river of Thrace, whose watets supply the/and Jocasta. _ Asbeing descended from Venus 
Streams of the Hebrus. Ovid. in 16. 414.—-|by his father’s side, @Zdipus was born ta be 
Apollon. 1, arg. —Virg. G. 4, v.524,—TItal. 5,}exposed to all the dangers and the calamities 
v. 463,—Diod.—Afollod. 1, c: 3. which Juno could inflict upon the posterity of 
’ ax, a son of Nauplius and Clymene.ithe goddess of beauty. Laius, the father of 

He was brother to Palamedes, whom he ac-|(dipus, was informed by the oracle, as soon 
‘companied to the Trojan war, and whoselas he married Jocasta, that he must perish by 
‘death he highly resented on his return tojthe hands of his son. Such dreadful intelli- 
* Greece, by raising disturbances in the family |gence awakened his fears, and to prevent the 
" of some of the Grecian princes. Dictys. Cret.|tulfiling of the oracle, he resolved never to 

—Apollod. 2.— Hygin. fab, 117. approach Jocasta ; but his solemn resolutions 

@sXx1A, the ancient name of Laconia,|were violated in a fit of intoxication. | The 
which it received from king Cbalus, andjqueenbecame pregnant, and Laius, still intent 
thence @dalides fuer is applied to Hyacin-|to stop this evil, ordered his wife to destroy 
thus as a native of the country, and (éqa/ius|the child as soon as it came into the world, 
sanguis is used to denominate his blood. Paus.|The mother had not the courage to obey, yet 
3,c. 1.—Apollod. 3, c, 10.——The same name|she gave the child as soon as born to one of her 
is given to Tarentum, because built by a La-jdomestics, with orders to expose him on the 
cedzmonian colony, whose ancestors were|mountains. The servant was moved with pity, 

verned by balus. Virg. G. 4, v. 125.—|but to obey the command of Jocasta, he bored 

il. 12, v. 451. the feet of the child and suspended him with 
sALus, a son of Argalus or Cynortas,}a twig. by the heels to a tree on mount Cithe- 
who was king of Laconia. He married Gor-|ron, where he was soon found by one of the 
gophone, the bat ah of Perseus, by whom}shepherds of Polybus pat Corinth. The 
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saepherd carried him home; and Peribcea,|soon proved to be the murdere# of his father. 
the wife of Pelybus, who had no children,| The melancholy discovery was’ rendered the 
educated him as her own child, with maternal}more alarming, when CEdipus considered, that 
tenderness. ‘The accomplishments of. the he had not only murdered his father, but that 
infant, who was named €dipus, on account of|he had committed incest with' his mother. In 
theswelling of hisfeet (oidta tumeo, reds: fiedes),|the excess of his grief he put dut his eyes, av 
soon became the admiration of the age. His|unworthy to see the light, and banished him- 
companions envied his strength and his ad-|self from Thebes, or, as some say, was ban- 
dress ; and. one of them, to mortify his rising ished by his two sons. ‘He retired towards 
ambition, told him he was an illegitimate child,| Attica, led by his daughter Antigone, and 
This raised his doubts; he asked Peribcea,|came near Colonos, where there was a grove 
who, out of tenderness, told him that his sus-|Sacred tothe Furies. He remembered that he 
Picions were ill-founded. Not satisfied with|was doomed by the oracle to die in such @ 
this, he went to consult the oracle of Delphi,|place and to become the source of prosperity 
and was there told not to return home, for if|to the country, in which his bones were buried. 
he. did, he must necessarily be the murderer} A messenger upon this was sent to Theseus, 
of his father, and the husband of his mother.|king of the country, to inform him of the re- 
This.answer of the oracle terrified him; he|solution of @dipus. When Theseus arfived,, 
knew no home but the house of Polybus,/@dipus acquainted him, with a prophetic 
therefore he resolved not toreturn to Corinth,|Voice, that the gods had called him to die in: 
where such calamities apparently attended the place where he stood; and to show the’ 
hjm. He travelled towards Phocis, and in his|truth of this he walked, himself, without the 
journey met in a narrow road Laius on afassistance of a guide, to the spot where he 
chariot with hisarm-bearer. Laius haughtily}must expire. Immediately the earth opened 
ordered Edipus to make way for him. di-|and Edipus disappeared. Some suppose that 
pus refused, and a contest ensued, in which}©dipus had not children by Jocasta, and that 
aius and his arm-bearer were both killed.|the mother murdered herself as Soon as she 
As Edipus was ignorant of the quality, and knew the incest which had been committed.: 
of the rank of the men whom hehad just killed,| His tomb was near the Areopagus, in the age 
he continued his journey, and was attracted|of Pausanias. Some of the ancient poets re- 
to Thebes by the fame of the Sphynx. This|present him in hell, as suffering the punish- 
terrible monster, whom Juno had sent to lay|ment which crimes like hisseemed to deserve. 
waste the country, (wid, Sphynx,). resorted According to some, the four children which 
in the neighbourhood of Thebes, and devoured|he had were by Euriganea, the daughter of 
all these who attempted to explain, without|Periphas, whom he married after the death 
success, the enigmas which he proposed. The}of Jocasta. Afiollod. 3, c. 5—Hygin. fab. 66, 
calamity was now become an‘object of public|&c.—Zurif. in Pheniss. &c.—Sofihocl. CE- 
concern, and asthe successful explanation of an|4i/?. Tyr. F Col. Antig. &c.— Hesiod. Theog. 
enigma would:end in the death of the Sphynx,}1—Homer. Od. 11, c. 270.—Paus. 9, c. 5, 8c. 
Creon, who at the death of Laius had ascended] Stat. Zheb. 8, v. 642,—Senec. in Chdifi. Pin- 
the throne of Thebes, promised his crownand|dar. Olymp. 2.— Diod. 4.—Athen, 6 and 10, 
Jocasta to him who succeeded in the attempt.| Nz, a small town of Argolis. The people 
‘Phe enigma proposed was this:: What animal|are called Gineade. 
in the morning walks upon four feet, at noon nevus, a king of Calydon in AXtolia, son: 
upon two, and in the evening upon three? This|f Parthaon or Portheus, and Euryte. He 
was left for Edipus to explain; he came tojmarried Althza the daughter of Thestius, by 


the monster and said, that man, in the morn-|Whom he had Clymenus, Meleager, Gorge, 
ing of life, walks.upon his hands and his feet ;|and Dejanira. After Althza’s death, he mar- 
when he has attained the years of manhood, |tied Periboea the daughter of Hipponous, by 
he walks upon his two.legs; and in the even-|whom he had Tydeus. In ageneral sacrifice, 
ing, he supports his old age withthe assistance] which @neus made to all the gods upon reap- 
of a staff. The monster, mortified at thetrue|ing the rich produce of his fields, he forgot 
explanation, dashed her head against a rock|Diana, and the goddess, to revenge this unpar- 
at perished. GEdipus ascended the throne|donable neglect, incited his neighbours to take 
of Thebes, and married Jocasta, by whom he|up arms against him, and besides she sent. a 
had two sons, Polynicesand Eteocles, and two] wild boar to lay waste the country of Calydo- 
daughters, Ismene and Antigone. Some years|nia. The animal was at last killed by Melea- 
after the Theban territories were visited with|ger and the neighbouring princes of Greece, 
“a plague; and the oracle declared that it|in a celebrated chase, known by the name of 
should cease only when the murderer of king|the chase of the Calydonian boar. Some time 
Laius was banishedfrom Beotia. Asthe death|after, Meleager died, and neus was driven 
of Laius had never been examined, and the|from his kingdom by the sons of his brother. 
“circumstances that attended it never known,| Agrius. Diomedes, however, hisgrandson, soon 
‘this answer of the oracle was of the greatest|restored him to his throne; but the continual 
‘concern to the Thebans;-but Cdippus, the|misfortunes to which he was exposed render- 
friend of his people, resolved to overcomejed him melancholy. He exiled himself from 

every difficulty by the most exact inquiries.|Calydon, and left his crown to his son-in-law 

His researches ‘ine Scie and he was|Ancremon: He died as he was going to Ar- 
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ee His body was buried by the care, ofjwas discovered to be the son of Priam, that 
Diomedes, in a town of Argolis which fromjhis voyage to Greece would’ be attended 
him received the name of (Enoe. It is report-|with the most serious consequences, «and the 
ed that Eneus received a visit from Bacchus,|total ruin of his country, and that he should 
and that he suffered the god to enjoy the fa-jhave recourse to her medicinal knowledge at 
vours of Althza, and to become the father of|the hour of death. All these predictions were 
Dejanira, for which Bacchus permitted that/fulfilled ; and Paris, when he had received 
the wine of which he was the patron shouldjthe fatal wound, ordered his body tobe carri- 
be called among the Greeks by the name ofjed to Gnone, in hopes of being cured by her 
neus (ov@.) Hygin. fab. 129.—Afollod. 1,\assistance. He expired as he came into her 
c. 8.— Homer. Il. 9, v. 539.—Diod. 4.—Paus.\presence ; and G@none was so struck’ at the 
2, c. 25.—Ovid. Met, 8, v. 510. sight of his dead body, that she bathed it 
(EniaD&, a town of Acarnania, [near the}with her tears, and stabbed herself to the 
mouthof the Achelous.] Liv. 26, c. 24, 1. 38,/heart. She was mother of Gorythus by Paris, 


Cl, and this son perished by the hand of his fa- 
(ENIDEs, a patronymic of Meleager, son of|ther when he attempted, at the instigation of 
fEneus. Ovid. Met. 8, fab. 10. ; none, to persuade him to withdraw his af- 


(ENSE, a nymph who married Sicinus the|fection from Helen. Dictys. Cret—Ovid de 
som of Thoas king of Lemnos. From her the| Rem. Amor. v. 457. Heroid. 5——Lucan. 9. 
island ot Sicinus has been called @noe.——-| NdOpra, one of the ancient names of the 
Two villages of Actica were also called Enoe.|island gina. Ovid. Met. 7, v. 473. ” 
Herodot. 5, c.74.— Plin. 4, c.7 A city off CENopion, a son of Ariadne by Theseus, 
Argolis, where @neus fied when driven from|or, according to others, by Bacchus. He mar- 
Calydon. Paus. 2, c.'25.——A town of Elis|zied Helice, by whom he had a daughter call- 
in the Peloponnesus. Strab.—Apollod. 1, c. 8.;ed Hero, or Merope, of whom the giant Ori- 
—Paus. 1, &c. en became enamoured. The father, unwil- 

(nomAus, a son of Mars by Sterope the|ling togive his daughter to ‘such a lover, and 
daughter of Atlas. He was king of Pisa in{afraid of provoking him by an open. refusal, 
Elis, and father of Hippodamia by Euaretel/evaded his applications, and at last put out 
daughter of Acrisius, or Eurythoa, the daugh-|his eyes when he was intoxicated. Some sup- 
ter of Danaus. He was informed by the ora-|pose that this vinlence was offered to Orion 
cle that he should perish by the hands of his/after he had dishonoured Merope. Cnopion 
son-in law ; therefore as he couldskilfully drive}received the island of Chios from Rhadaman- 
a chariot, he determined to marry his daugh-|thus, who had conquered most of the islands 
ter only to him who could out-run him, onjof the AZgean sea, and his tomb was stillseen 
condition that all who entered the list should|there in the age of Pausanias. Some suppose, 
a to lay down their life if conquered.Jand with more probability, that he reigned 

any had already perished ; when Pelops son|not at Chios, but at /Egina, which from him 
of Tantalus, proposed himself. He previously|was called nopia. Plut. in Thes.—Apel- 
bribed Myrtilus the charioteer of @nomaus,|/od. 1, c. 4—Apfiollon. Rhod: 3. = 
by promising him the enjoyment of the favours} G2NOTRI, the inhabitants of @notri. 
of Hippodamia, it he proved victorious. Myr-| Norr1IA, a part of Italy which was after- 
tilus gave his master an old chariot, whose] wards called Lucania. It received this name 
axle-tree broke on the course, which wasfrom|from notrus the son of Lycaon, who settled 
Pisa to the Corinthian isthmus, and Cno-|there with a colony of Arcadians- ‘he Gno- 
maus was killed. Pelops married Hippodamia, |trians afterwards spread themselves into Um- 
and became king of Pisa. As he expired @-|bria and as far as Latium, and the country of 
nomaus entreated Pelops to revenge the per-|the Sabines, according to some writers, The 
fidy of Myrtilus, which was executed. Those|name of Enotria is sometimes applied te Ita- 
that had been defeated when Pelops enteredjly, That part of Italy where Guotrus set- - 
the lists were Marmax, Alcathous, Euryalus,|tled was before inhabited by the Ausones. 
Eurymachus, Capetus, Lasius, Acrias, Chal-|Dionys. Hal. 1, ¢.11.—Paus. 1, c. 3.— Virg. 
codon, Lycurgus, Tricolonus, Prias, Aristo-|4z. 1, v. 536. 1. 7, v. 85.—Ztal. 8, v. 220. 
machus, /£olius, Eurythrus, and Chronius,| Cnorrings, two smallistands on the coast 

. 2, c34,—Diod. 4.—Paus. i, c. 17, 1.}0f Lucania, where some of the Romans were 
6, ©. 11, &c.—Apollon. Rhod. 1.—Propert. 1,/banished by the emperors. ‘They were call- 
el. 2, v. 20.— Ovid. in Ib. 367. Art, Am. 2, v.|Pontia, Pandataria, and Enaria. he 
8.—Heroid. 8, v. 70. (ENorrus, a son of Lycaon and Arcadia, 

Enon, a part of Locris on the bay of Co-|He passed into Magna Gracia with a colony, 
r inth. and gave the name of GEnotria to that part of 

CENONA, an ancient name of the island AZ-|the country where he settled. Dionys. Hal. 
gina. It is also called Ginofiia. Herodot.8, c.|1, c. 11.—Paus. 1, c. 3. Malte 5 2 
46—-A town of Troas, the birth-place of} GntUs., small islands near Chios. Plin.5, 
the nymph none. S#rad. 13. c. 31,.—TZhucyd. 8.——Others on the coast of 

(EnONE, a nymph of mount Ida, daighter|the Peloponnesus, near Messenia. Vela, 2, 
of the river Cebrenus in Phrygia. As she|c. 17.—/uin. 4, c. 12. : 3 
had received the gift of prophecy, she fore-| énvs, a sonof Licymnius, killed at Spar- 
told to Paris, whom she married before he/ta, where he ie Hercules; and as 
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4ne hero had: promised Licymnius to bring|Attica, that they remained waste for near 206 
tack his. son, he burnt his body, and present-|years. This, though it is very uncertain, is 
ed the ashes to his afflicted father. From this|supposed to have happened about 1764 years 
cireumstance arose a custom of burning the|before the Christian era, previous to the de- 
dead among the Greeks, [Eustathius as-|luge of Deucalion. According to some writ- 
signs two reasons why the custom of burning|ers, it was owing to the overflowing of one af 
corpses came to be of such general use injthe rivers of the country. ‘Thereign of Ogy- 
Greece; the first is because bodies were|ges was also marked by an uncommon ap- 
thought to be unclean after the soul’s depar-|pearance in the heavens, and as it is reported, 
ture, and therefore were purified by fire ; the|the planet Venus changed her colour, diame- 
second reason is, that the soul being separated|ter, figure, and her course. [The Parian 
from the gross and inactive matter, might be|/marbles say nothing of the deluge of Ogyges, 
at liberty to take its flight to the heavenly man-|and that famous chronicle begins only with the 
sions.] © Schol. Homer. I!———-A small river of|arrival of Cecrops in Greece. According to 
Laconia. Liv. 34, c. 28. Augustine, the deluge happened under Phoro- 
ROE, an island of Beotia, formed by the}neus the second king of Argos, and he act 
Asopus. Herodot. 9, c. 50. that this was the opinion of Eusebius and Je- 
‘@ra, now Banina, a celebrated mountainjrome. Sir Isaac Newton, who has very much 
between Thessaly and Phocis, upon which|contracted the antiquities of Greece, places 
Herctles burnt himself. Its height has given|theidate of this deluge in the year 1045, before 
occasion to the poets to feign that the’ sun,|the vulgar era. Banier places this event to- 
moon and stars rose behind it. Mount (ta,}wards the year 1796 B. C. agreeably to the 
properly speaking, is a long chain of moun-jopinions of Petaviys and Marsham. In Blair’s 
tains which rose from the straits of Thermo-|tables, the reign of Ogyges in Attica is fixed 
pylz and the gulf of Malia, in a western di-jin the year 1796 B. C. and his death in 1764 
rection to mount ‘Pindus, and from thence to}B. C. when the deluge happened. This ‘de- 
the bay of Ambracia. The straits or passes|luge is said to have laid waste the country of 
of Mount Gta are called the straits of ‘Ther-| Attica for 200 years, till the coming of Ce- 
mopylz from the hot baths and mineral wa-|crops:]_ Varro. de R. R.3, c. 1—Paus. 9, c. 
ters which are in the neighbourhood. — [vid.|5.—Aug. de Civ. D, 18, &c. 
Thermopyle.] Mela, 2, c. 3.—Catull. 66, v.) Oc¥ci1a, a name of one of the gates of 
54.—Apollod, 2, c. 7.—Paus. 10, c. 20, &c.—|Thebes in Bootia, Lucan. 1, v. 675.——= 
Ovid. Heroid. 9. Met. 2, v. 216, 1.9, v. 204,|An ancient name of Beotia, from Ogyges who 
&e.— Virg. Ecl. 8,—Plin. 25, c.5.—-Seneca|reigned there ——The island of Calypso, op- 
in Med.—Lucan. 3, &c.——A_ small town at|posite the promontory of Lacinium in Magna 
the foot of Mount Gta near Thermopyle. |Gracia, where Ulysses. was shipwrecked. 
@r¥Lus, or CETYLUM, a town of Laconia,}The situation, and even the existence of Ca- 
which received its name from Ctylus, one of|lypso’s island is disputed by some writers. 
the heroes of Argos. Serapis had a‘temple|[vid. Calypso]. Plin. 3, c. 10.—Homer. Od. 
there. Pazs. 3, c. 25. 1, v. 52 and 835, kl. 5, v. 25%. mt oN 
OFELLuS, a man whom, though unpolish-], OrLEeus, a king of the Locrians. His fa- 
ed, Horace represents as a character exem-|ther’s name was Odoedocus, and his mother’s 
plary for wisdom, economy, and moderation.j/Agrianome. He married Eriope, by whom he 
fforat. 2, Sat. 2, v.2,. had Ajax, called ileus from his father, to 
OGLoSA, an island in the Tyrrhene sea, east|discriminate him from Ajax the son of Tela- 
of Corsica, famous for wine, and now called{mon. He had also another son called Medon, 
Monte Christo. Flin, 3, c. 6. by a courtesan called Rhene. Oileus was one 
OGULNIA LEx, by Q. and Cn. Ogulnius,jof the Argonauts. Virg. din. 1, v. 45.— 
tribunes of the people, A. U. C. 453, [that] 4follon. 1—Hygin. fab. 14 and 18.—Homer. 
the number of the Pontifices should be in-|J/. 13 and 15.—Apollod. 3, c. 10. . 
creased to eight, and of the angurs tonine;| Ozsra, a town of Sarmatia at the conflu- 
and that four of the former and five of thelence of the i i and the Borysthenes, 
r 


Yatter should be chosen from the pleheians.] jabout 18 miles from the sea according. to 
Oc¥GEs, a celebrated monarch, the most|Pliny.—It was afterwards called Borysthenes 
ancient of those that reigned in Greece. [vid.Jand Miletofiolis, because peopled by a Mile- 
the end of this article.] He was son of ‘Ter-|sian colony, and is now supposed tobe Ocza- 
ra, or, as some suppose, of Neptune, and/Xow. {The site of Olbia does not exactly cor- 
married Thebe the daughter of Jupiter. Hejrespond with the modern Oczakow. The 
reigned in Beotia, which, from him, is some-jancient city Jay, according to Mannert, on the 
times called Ogyzia, and his power was alsojleft bank of the Hypanis, a little above the 
extended over Attica, It is supposed that he|confluence of the two rivers.] Strab. 7.— 
was of Egyptian or Pheenician extraction ;|Plin. 4, c. 12.——A town of Gallia Narbo-: 
but his origin, as well.as the age in which he|nensig. e/a, 2, c. 5. ——-The capital of Sar- 
lived, and the duration of his reign, are sojdinia. Claudian, wee 
obscure and unknown, that theepithet of Ogy-}_ OLCH1Nn1IuM, or OLciIniuM, now Daleigns 
gian is often applied to every thing of darkja town of Dalmatia, on the Adriatic, Liv, 
antiquity. In the reign of Ogyges there was}49, Cc. 26. rig > Ge 
a deluge which so se a the territories off OLEAROS, [vid. Antiparos.} ; 
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-OvEN, a Greek poet of [Xanthus if] Lycia,|was taken of them according to many writers, 
ho flourished some time before the age oftill Iphitus, in theage of the lawgiver of Spar-. 
Orpheus, and composed many hymns, some|ta, renewed them, and instituted the celebra- 
of which were regularly sung at Delphi on|tion with .greater solemnity. ‘This reinstitu- 
solemn occasions. Some suppose that he was,tion, which happened B, C. 884, forms a cele- 
the first who established the oracle of Apol-|brated epoch in Grecian history, and is the 
lo at Delphi, [and he is said to have been the!beginning of the Olympiads. (vid. Olympias.) 
first who filled at that place the office of|They, however, were neglected for sometime 
priest of Apollo, and to have given responses|after the age of Iphitus, till Corcebus, who ob= 
im verse. According’ to some the word Olen|tained a victory B. C. 776, reinstituted them 
was properly an Egyptian sacred term ; a sa-|tobe regularly and constantly celebrated. The 
cred stone in Elis was called Petra Olenia.]/care and superintendance of the games were 
Herodot. 4, c. 35, intrusted to the people of Elis, till they were 
OLENuSs, a son of Vulcan; who marriedjexcluded by the Piszans B. C. 364, after the 
Lethza, a beautiful woman, who preferredidestruction of Pisa. These obtained great 
herself tothe goddesses. She and her husband [privileges from this appointment ; they were 
were changed into stones by the deities. Ovid. in danger neither of violence nor war, but they 
Met. 10, v. 68.——A famous soothsayer ofjwere permitted to enjoy their possessions 
Etruria. Plin. 28, c, ©. without molestation, as the games were cele- 
OLENvs or OLENuM, a town of Pelopon-|brated within their territories. Only one per- 
nesus between Patra and Cyllene. The goat/son superintended till the 50th olympiad, 
Amalthza, which was made a constellation|when two were appointed. In the 103d 
by Jupiter, is called Olenia, from its residence olympiad, the number was increased to 
there. Paus. 7, c. 22.—Ovid. Met. 3 —Strab.|twelve, according tothe number of the tribes of 
8.—Apollod. 1, c. 8.——Another in AEtolia. |Elis. But in the following olympiad, they 
OLtsippo, now Lisbon,a town of ancient] were reduced to eight, and afterwards in- 
Spain on the Tagus, surnamed Felicitas Julia,|creased to ten, which number continued till 
(Piin. 4, c. 22,) and called by some Ulyssippo,|the reign of Adrian. The presidents: were 
and said to be founded by Ulysses, Mela, 3, obliged solemnly to swear that they would 
c, 1.—Solinus. 23. act impartially, and not take any bribes, or 
OLITINGI, a town of Lusitania. Mela, 3,/discover why they rejected some of the com- 
ck ‘ batants.. They generally sat naked, and held 
T. Oxxivs, the father of Poppa, destroy-|before them the crown which was prepared 
edon account of his intimacy with Sejanus,|for the conqueror. There were also certain 
&c. Tacit. Ann. 13, c. 45——A river rising| officers to keep good order and regularity, 
in the Alps, and falling into the Po, now call-|called zavrat, much the same asthe Romari 
ed the Oglio. Plin. 2, c. 103. lictors, of whom the chief was calledsaaurap- 
OLMIA&, a promontory near Megara. xs. No women were permitted. to appear 
O.mivs, a river of Beotia, near Helicon,}at the celebration of the Olympian games, 
sacred to the Muses. Stat, Theb. 7, v. 284. |and whoever dared to trespass this law, was 
OLoosson, now Alessone, a town of Mag-|immediately thrown down from a rock. This, 
nesia. Hom, however, ‘vassometimesneglected ; for we find 
O.opuyxvs, a townof Macedonia on mount/not only women present at the celebration, 
Athos. Herodot. 7, c. 22. but also some among the combatants, and 
Otpa4, a fortified place of Epirus, now For-|some rewarded with the crown. The pre- 
te Castri, parations for these festivals were great. No 
OLUus, (untis,) a town at the west of Crete.|person was permitted to enter the lists if he 
Otyrmptia, (orum,) celebrated games which|had not regularly exercised himself ten months 
received their name either from Olympia|before. the celebration at the public gymna- 
where they were observed, or from Jupiter|sium of Elis. No unfair dealings were allow- 
Olympius, to whom they were dedicated,/ed, and whoever attempted to bribe his ad- 
‘They were, according to some, instituted by|versary was subjected to a severe fine, No 
Jupiter after his victory over the Titans, andjcriminals, nor such .as were connected witli 
first observed by the Idexi Dactyli, B. C. 1453. impious and guilty persons, were suffered to 
Some attribute the institution to Pelops, after present themselves as combatants; and even 
he had obtained a victory oyer CEnomaus and|the father and relations were obliged to swear 
married Hippodamia ; bat the more probable,|that they would have. recourse to no artifice 
and indeed the more received opinion is, that}which might decide the victory in favour of 
they were first established by Hercules in ho-|their friends. The wrestlers were appointed 
nour of Jupiter Olympius, after a victory ob-|by lot. Some little balls, superscribed with a 
tained over Augeas, B. C, 1222. Strabo ob-|letter, were thrown intoa silver urn, and 
jects to this opinion, by observing, that if they|such as drew the same letter were obliged to 
had been established in the age of Homer, the|/contend one with the other.. He who had an 
poet would have undoubtedly spoken of them,|odd letter remained the last, and he often had 
as he is in every particular careful to mention|the advantage, as he was to encounter the last 
the amusements ard diversions of the ancient|who had obtained the superiority over his ad- 
Greeks. But they were neglected after their|/versary. He was called spdgoc. dn these games. 
first institution by Hercules, and no notice’ were exhibited rua leaping, wrestling, 
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boxing, and the throwing of the quoit, which|oned the first; fell, according to the accurat® 
was Called altogether werr29acr, or guinguer-|and learned computations of some of the mo- 
vium. Besides these, there were horse and|derns, exactly 776 years before the Christian 
chariot races, and also contentions in poetry,|era, in the year of the Julian period 3938, and 
eloquence, and the fine arts. The only re-|23 years before the building of Rome. The 
ward that the conqueror obtained, was a/games were exhibited at the time of the full 
crown of olive-; which, assome suppose, was|moon, next after the summer solstice ; there- 
in memory of the labours of Hercules, which|fore the olympiads. were of unequal lengths, 
were accomplished for the universal good of|because the time of the full moon differs 11 
mankind, and for which the hero claimed no|days every year, and for that reason they 
other reward but the consciousness of having/sometimes began the next day after the. sol- 
been the friend of humanity. So small and|stice, and at othertimes four weeks after. The 
trifling a reward stimulated courage and vir-|computations by olympiads ceased, as some 
tue, and was more the source of great honours|suppose, after she 364th, in the ey teed the 
than the most unbounded treasures. The/Christianera. It was universally adopted, not 
statues of the conquerors, called Olympioni-|only by the Greeks, but by man of the neigh- 
cx, were erected at Olympia, in the sacred|bouring countries, though still the Pythian 
wood ofJupiter. Their return home was that games served as an epoch to the people of 
of a warlike conqueror ; they were drawn in Delphi and to the Beotians, the Nemzan 
a chariot by four horses, and every where|games to the Argives and Arcadians, and the 
received withthe greatest acclamations. Their}Isthmian to the Corinthians and the inhabit- 
entrance into their native city was not throughlants of the Peloponnesian ishmus. To the 
the gates, but, to make it more grand and/olympiads history is much indebted. They 
more solemn, a breach was made in the walls.|/have served to fix the time of many moment- 
Painters and poets were employed in cele-|ous events, and indeed before this method of 
brating their names ; and indeed the victories computing time was observed, every page uf 
severally obtained at Olympia are the subjects|history is mostly fabulous, and filled with ob- 
of the most beautiful odes of Pindar. The scurity and contradiction, and no true chrono- 
combatants were naked; a scarf was original- logical account can be properly established 
ly tied round their waist, but when it had en-|and maintained with certainty. The mode of 
tangled one of the adversaries, and been the computation, which was used after the sup- 
cause that he lost the victory, it was laid aside, pression of the olympiads and of the coasular 
and no regard was paid todecency. The olym-|fasti of Rome, was more useful as it was mhore 
Fic games were observed every fifth year, or|universal ; but while the era of the creation 
to speak with greater exactness, after a revo-|of the world prevailed in the east, the west- 
lution of four years, and. in the first month oflern nations in the 6th century began to adopt 
the fifth year, and they continued for five suc-|with more propriety the Christian epoch, 
cessive days. .. As they were the most ancient|which was propagated in the 8th century, and 
and the most solemn of all the festivals of thelat last, in the 10th, became legal and popular, 
Greeks, it will not appear wonderful that they|_——A celebrated woman who was daus hter 
drew so many people together, not only inha-lof a king of Epirus, and who married hilip 
bitants of Greece, but of the neighbouring king of Macedonia, hy whom she had Alex- 
islands and countries. Pind. Olymf. 1 and 2.\anderthe Great. Her haughtiness,and more 
~—Strab, 8.— Paus. 5, c- 67, &c.—Diod, 1, &c.|probably her infidelity, obliged Philip to re- 
~—Plut.in Thes. Lyc. &c.——lian. V. H. pudiate her, and to marry Cleopatra, the 
10, v. 1—Cic. Tusc. 1, c. 46.—Lucian. de|niece of king Attalus. Olympias was sensi- 
Gym. Tzetz.in Lycophr—Aristotle—Stat.|ble of this injury, and Alexander showed his 
Theb. 6.—C.Nep.. in Praf—Virg. G. 3, v|disapprobation of his father’s measures by re- 
49.——-A townof Elis in Peloponnesus, where|tiring from the court of his mother. The 
Jupiter had a temple with a celebrated sta-!murder of Philip, which soon followed this 
tue 50 cubits high, reckoned one of the seven|disgrace, and which some have attributed to 
wonders of the world. The olympic games|the intrigues of Olympias, was productive.of 
were celebrated in the neighbourhood. Strad.|the greatest extravagancies. . The queen paid 
8.—Paus. 3, c. 8. the highest honour to her husband’s murder- 
Oxympias, a certain space of time whichler. She gathered his mangled limbs, placed 
‘elapsed between the celebration of the olym-|a crown of gold on his head, and laid his ashes 
pS games. The olympic games were cele-|near those of Philip. The administration of 
rated after the ‘expiration of four complete| Alexander, who had succeeeded his father, _ 
years, whence some have said that they were] was, in some instances, offensive toOlympias ; 
observed every fifth year. This period of/but, when the ambition of her son was con- 
time was called Olympiad, and became acele-|cerned, she did not scruple to declare public- 
brated era among the Greeks, who computed] ly, that Alexander was not the son of Philip, 
‘their time by it. The custom of reckoning|but that he was the offspring of an enormous 
time by the celebration of the olympic games|serpent which had supernaturally introduced 
‘was not introduced at the first institution offitself. into her bed. When Alexander was 
these festivals, but to speak accurately, only;was dead, Olympias seized the government of 
the yearin which Corcebus obtainedthe prize:| Macedonia, and, to establish her usurpation, 
This olympiad, lit always been reck-!she cruelly put to death Arideus, with his 
5) 
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wite Kurydice, as also Nicanor, the brother ofithe poets, there was neither wind nor raity 
Cassander, with one hundred leading men ofjnor clouds, but an eternal spring. [Sonnina 
Macedon, who were inimical to her interest.|has particularly described his ascent to-the 
Such barbarities did not long remain unpun-|summit of this mountain. Near the top he 
ished; Cassander besieged her in Pydna,|enceuntered large quantities of snow, and at 
where she retired with the remains of her fa-|last came to a part where the mountain be- 
mily, and she was obliged to surrender after|came bare of all vegetation, and presented 
an obstinate siege. The conqueror orderedjonly a cap of snow and ice, on which it was 
her to be accused, and to be put to death. Al|impossible to be sustained or to walk. At 
body of 200 soldiers were directed to put thejthis time it was the middle of July ; the heat 
bloody commands into execution, but the splen-|was extreme towards the base of the moun- 
dour and majesty of the queen disarmed their/tain as well as in the plain, while the masses 
courage, and she was at last massacred by|of snow near its summit gave no signs of 
those whom he had cruelly deprived of their/melting. The view from the highest acces- 
children, about 316 years before the Christian|sible part of Olympus is described as being 
era. Justin. 7, c.6,1.9,c. 7.—Plut. in Alex.\very extensive and grand. ‘The mountain 
—~Curt.—Paus, A fountain of Arcadia,jseemed to touch Pelion and Ossa, and the 
which fiowed for one year and the next was|vale of Tempe appeared only a'‘narrow gorge, 
dry.. Paus. 8, c. 29, while the Peneus was scarcely perceptible. 

~Otympioporus, [an Alexandrian philo-|There are hardly any quadrupeds to be seen 
sopher who flourished about the year 430|beyond the half height of Olympus, and 
B.C. He is celebrated for his knowledge of|scarcely do even birds pass this limit.] Ho- 
the Aristotelian doctrines, and was the mas-jmer. J/. 1, &t.—Virg. Ain. 2, 6, &c.— Ovid. 
ter of Proclus who attended upon his school] Met.—Lucan. 5.—Mela, 2, c. 3.—Strab. 8. 
before he was 20 vears of age. This philo-|———A mountain of Mysia, called the Mysian 
sopher is not to be confounded with a Plato-|Olympus, a name it still preserves——-Ano- 
nist of the same name who wrote a commen-|ther, in Elis. Another, in Arcadia,—~ 
tary upon Plato. He is also to be distinguish-}And another, in the island of Cyprus, now 
ed from a Peripatetic of a still later age, who| Santa Croce. Some suppose the Olympus of 
wrote a commentary on the Meteorology of|Mysia and of Cilicia to be the same———A. 
Aristotle. The works of this last were edit-|town on the coast of Lycia. Ss 
ed by Aldus, 1550, in fol.] OLyNTHUS, a celebrated town and republic 
.--OLympivs, a surname of Jupiter at Olym-|of Macedonia, [in the district Chalcidice, north 
pia, where the god had a celebrated templelof the peninsula of Paltene, and at the head 
and statue, which passed for one of the sevenjof theSinus Toronzus or Gulfof Cassandria.| 
wonders of the world. It was the work of{It become famous for its flourishing situation, 
Phidias, Paus.7, c. 2.——A native of Car-land for [its being the scene of so many -con- 
thage, called also Nemesianus. vid. Neme-|testsbetween the Athenians and king Philip,} 
sianus, who destroyed it, and sold the inhabitants for 

O.ymeus, [a famous musician, a native of|slaves. [The cause of its inhabitants was 
Mysia, who lived before the Trojan war. He|pleaded in the Olynthiac oration of Demos- 
was the disciple of Marsyas. Plato, Aristo-|thenes.} Cic. in Verr.—Plut. de Ir. coh. &c. 
phanes, and Aristotle cite his verses —~An-|-— Mela, 2, c. 2.—Herodot. 1, c. 127.—Cur?. 
other, a native of Phrygia, who lived in the/8, c. 9, : 
time of Midas. Aristoxenus relates that he} Oxyras,a river near Thermopyle, which, 
composed, in the Lydian mode, the air forjas the mythologists report, attempted to ex- 
the flute which expressed the funeral sorrows|tinguish the funeral pile on which Hercules 
for the death of Python. To him, likewise,!was consumed, Strad. 9. ab 
are ascribed the Cerulean, Minervan, and} Onsos, [a city of Egypt a little north o 
Spondean modes. Plutarch says that he was|Syene. Its position is now found in the name 
the first who introduced among the Greeks|of Koum-Oméo or the hill of Ombo. Be- 
the knowledge of stringed instruments; and|tween the inhabitants of this place ‘and Ten- 
that he instituted the custom of celebrating] tyra, constant hostilities prevailed, the former 
with the flute hymns to the polycephalic|adoring, the latter killing the crocodile. A 
nome in honour of the gods. Plato says that/horrible instance of religious fury, which took 
his music inflamed his auditors; Aristotle,|place in consequence of their mutual discord, 
that it exalted the soul; and Plutarch, thatlis the subject of the 15th satire of Juvenal.] 


it surpassed in simplicity all other music.]}|Juv. 15, v- 35. , 

——A famous mountain on the coast of Thes:}| OmoLE or Hom6te, a mountain of ‘Thes- 
saly, north of the mouth of the Peneus. Thejsaly. Virg, din. 7, v. 675.——There were 
ancients supposed that it touched the hea-|some festivals called Homoleia, which were 
yens with its top; and from that circum-|celebrated in Beotia in honour of Jupiter, 
stance they have placed the residence of the|/surnamed Homoletus... k 

gods thereyand have made it the court of Ju-|_ Omoruacta, a festival in honour of Bac- 
piter, It is about one mile and a half in per-|chus. The word signifies the eating of raw 
pendicular height, and is covered with plea-|#esh. vid. Dionysia. . 

sant woods, Caves, and grottoes. On the top| OPHALE, a queen of Lydia, daughter of 
of the mountain, according to the notions ofJardanus. She se Tmolus, who, athis 


ON ON 
Géath left her mistress of his kingdom. Om-|sifes and Anchemites. Cic. ad Aitic. 7, ep. 2: 
phale had been informed of the great exploits) —Prolemeus, 
of Hercules, and wished to see so illustrious} OncHEsTus, a town of Beotia, founded by 
a hero, Her wish was soon gratified. After}Onchestus, a son of Neptune——;A river of 
the murder of Eurytus, Hercules fell sick,|Thessaly flowing into the northern extremity 
and was ordered to be soldas a slave, that he/of the Sinus Pelasgicus, and passing, in a part 
might recover his health, and the right use of|of its course, through the lake Beebeis.] Paus. 
his senses. Mercury was. commissioned to]9, c. 26. 
sell him, and Omphale bought him, and re-| ONEsIcRitus, acynic philosopher of AXgi- 
-stored him to liberty. The hero became ena-|na, who went with Alexander into Asia, 
moured of his mistress, and the queen fa-jand was seat to the Indian Gymnosophists. 
voured his passion, and hada son by him,|He wrote an history of the king’s life, which 
whom some call Agelaus, and others Liamon.jhas been censured for the romantic, exagge- 
From this son were descended Gyges andjrated, and improbable narrative it gives. It 
Creesus ; but this opinion is different from|is asserted, that Alexander upon reading it, 
the account which makes these Lydian mon-|said, that he should be glad to come to life 
archs spring from Alczus, a son of Hercules, |again for some time, tosee what reception the 
by Malis, one of the female servants of Om-|historidn’s work met with. Plut. in Alex. 
‘phale. Hercules is represented by the poets|}—Curt. 9, c. 10. ' . 
as so desperately enamoured of the queen,} Onrsimus, a Macedonian nobleman, treat- 
that to conciliate her esteem, he spins by herjed with great kindness by the Roman emper- 
side among her women, while she coversher-jors. He wrote an account of the life of the 
self with the lion’s skin, and arms herselfjemperor Probus and of Carus, with great 
with the club of the hero, and often strikes}precision and elegance. 
him with her sandals for the uncouth manner}, [Onton, a city of Egypt, south-west af 
with which he holds the distaff, &c. Their Heroopolis. It was inhabited by Jews, who 
fondness was mutual. As they once travel-jhad a temple here which continued from the 
led together, they came toa grottoon mount/time of Onias who built it to that of Vespa- 
Tmolus, where the queen dressed herself in}sian. Onias was nephew to Menelaus, and 
the habit of her lover, and obliged him to ap-jthe rightful successor to the priesthood at Je- 
pear ina female garment. After they had/rusalem; but being rejected by Antiochus Eu- 
supped, they both retired to rest in different|pator, who made Alcimus high-priest, he fled 
rooms, as a sacrifice on the morrow to Bac-|to Egypt and persuaded Ptolemy Philometer 
chus required. In the night, Faunus, or ra-|to let him build this temple there, about 173 
ther Pan, who was enamoured of Omphale,|B. C. which subsisted 243 years.] 
introduced himself into the cave. He went} Onomacritus, a‘ soothsayer of Athens.’ 
to the bed of the queen, but the lion’s skin/It is generally believed that the Greek poem, 
persuaded him that it was the dress of Her-|on the Argonautic expedition, attributed to 
cules, and therefore he repaired to the bed of|Orpheus, was written by Onomacritus. The 
Hercules, in hopes to find there the object offelegant poems of Muszus are also, by some, 
his affection, The female dress of Hercules|supposed to be the production of his pen. 
deceived him, and he laid himself down by|He flourished about 516 years before the 
his side: ‘The hero was awaked, and kick-|Christian era, and was expelled from Athens 
ed the intruder into the middle of the cave.|by Hipparchus, one of the sons of Pisistratus. 
‘The noise awoke Omphale, and Faunus was|Herodot. 7, c. 6——A Locrian, who wrote 
discovered lying on the ground, greatly dis-|concerning laws, &c. 4ristot. 2. Polit. 
appointed and ashamed. Ovid. Fast. 2, v.| OnomARcHUS, a Phocian, son of Euthy- 
305, &c.—Apollod. 1, c. 9,1. 2, c. 7.—Diod. 4.|crates, and brother of Philomelus, whom he 
—Propfiert. 3, el. 11, v. 17. succeeded, as general of his countrymen, in 
OmpxHa.os, a@ place of Crete, sacred to|the sacred war. After exploits of valour and 
Jupiter on the border of the river Tritcn.|perseverance, he was deféated and slain in 
It received its name from the umbilical chord|‘Thessaly by Philip of Macedon, who ordered 
(oupxarce) of Jupiter which fell there soon af-|his body to be ignominiously hung UP» for 
el 


ter his birth. Diod. the sacrilege offered to the temple of Delphi. 
Onaum, or O£NEUM, a promontory and|He died 353 B. C. Aristot. Pol. 5, c. dm 
town of Dalmatia. Liv. 43, c. 19. Diod. 16. 


OnArus, a priest of Bacchus, who is sup- OnopHas, one of the seven Persians who 
posed to have married Ariadne after she!conspired against the usurper Smerdis. Cte- 


nad b €en abandoned by Theseus. Plut. in| sias. 
Thes- OwnosanbeER, [a Greek author and Plato- 


Onasimus, a sophist of Athens, who flour-|nic philosopher. Concerning the period in 


ished in the reign of Constantine. which he flourished, nothing more can be as- 
OwArTas, a famous statuary of /Egina, son certained than that he lived under the Roman 
of Micon. Paws. 8,c. 42. emperors. He wrote commentaries upon the 


OncuEmITeEs, a wind which blows from “ politics” of Plato, which have not come down 
Onchesmus, a harbour of Epirus, towards'to us. He was likewise author of a work of 
Ttaly. The word is apg te spelt aera celebrity, entitled Sreaciysmos acyet, be- 
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ing a treatise on the duties of a general.] It]which was made while Annibal was in Italy, 
has been edited by Schwebel, with a Frenchjand while Rome was in distressed circum- 
translation, fol. Norimb. 1752. '  |stances, created discontent, and, 18 years 
~ Opatta, festivals celebrated by the Ro |after, the Roman ladies petitioned the assem- 
mans in honour of Ops, on the 14th of the ca-|bly of the people that it might be repealed. 
lends of January. , Cato opposed it strongly, and made many sa- 
OpuHIADES, an island on the coast of Ara-!trica! reflections upon the women for their 
bia, so called from the great number of ser-|appearing in public to solicit votes. The tri- 
pents found there. It belonged to the Egyp-jbune Valerius, who had presented their. pe- 
tian kings, and was considered valuable for|tition to the assembly, answered the objec- 
the topaz it produced. Diod. 3. “i tions of Cato, and his eloquence had such an 
Opuias, a patronymic given to Combe, as|influence on the minds of the people, that 
_ daughter of Ophius, an unknown person.|the law was instantly abrogated with the 
Ovid. Met. 7, v. 382. ; unanimous consent of all the comitia, Cato 
OPpHIONEUs, was an ancient soothsayer injalone excepted. Liv. 35 and S4.—Cic. de 
the age of Aristodemus. - He was born blind.| Qraz. 3. 
Oputs, a small river of Arcadia, which] Oppianus, a Greek-poet of [Anazarbus 
falls into the Alpheus. in} Cilicia inthe second century. His father’s 
Opuitsa, the* ancient name of Rhodes.jname was Agesilaus, and his mother’s Zeno- 
——A small island near Crete. A town|dota. He wrote some poems celebrated for 
of Sarmatia.——An island near the Baleares,|their elegance. and sublimity. Two of his 
so called from the number of serpents which|poems are now extant, five books on fishing, 
it produced (gs, sexfiens). Itis now called|/aliewticon, and four on hunting, called cyne- 
Lormentera. geticon. The emperor Caracalla, {to whom 
OpuryniuM, a town of Troas on the Hel-|they were dedicated,] was so pleased with 
lespont. Hector had agrove there. Stra6.15,|his poetry that he gave him a‘ piece of gold 
Opict, the ancient inhabitants of Campa-|for every verse of his cynegeticon; from 
nia, from whose mean occupations the word|which circumstance the poem received the 
Opicus has been used to express disgrace.|name of the golden verses of Oppian, - The 
Juv. 3, Vv. 207. poet died of the plague in the 30th year of 
OpiLius, a grammarian who flourished |his age. His countrymen raised statues to 
about 94 years before Christ. He wrote ajhis honour, and engraved on his, tomb, that 
work called Lidri Musarum. the gods had hastened to call back Oppian 
~ fOrrma Sports, spoils taken by a Roman|in the flower of youth, only because he had 
general from a general of the-enemy whom |already excelled all mankind. ‘The best edi- 
he had slain. They were dedicated and sus-jtions of his works is that of Schneider, 8vo. 
ended in the temple of Jupiter Feretrius.|Argent. 1776. 
hese spoils were obtained only thrice before} C.Qpprius, a friend of Julius Cesar, cele- 
the fall of the republic. Phe first by Romu-|brated for his life of Scipio Africanus, and of 
ius, whoslew Acron, king of the Caninenses ;}Pompey the Great. In the latter, he paid not 
the next by A. Cornelius Cossus, who slew|much regard to historical facts, and took every 
ar Tolumnius, king of the Veientes, A. U. lopportunity to defame Pompey, and extol the 
C. 318 ; and the third by M. Claudius Mar-|character.of his patron Czsar, In the age of 
cellus, who slew Viridomarus, a king of the|Suetonius, he was deemed the true author of 
Gauls, A. U. C. 530.) the Alexandrian, African, and Spanish wars, 
L. Opimius, a Roman who made himself} which seme attribute to Caesar, and others:to 
consul in opposition to the interest and efforts|A. Hirtius. Zucit. Ann. 12.—-Suet. in Ces. 
of the Gracchi. He showed himself a most|53. Saas 
inveterate enemy to C. Gracchus and his ad-} Ops, (ofiis,) the daughter of Celus an 
herents,- and behaved, during his consulship,|Terra, the same as the Rhea of the Greeks, 
like a dictator. [Caius Gracchus perished by|who married Saturn, and became mother of 
means of the consul Opiiius, who slaughter-|Jupiter. She was known among the ancients 
‘ed a great number of the plebeians on that|by the different names.of Cybele, Bona Dea, 
oceasion.} He was accused of bribery, and| Magna Mater, Thya, Tellus, Proserfina, and 
banished. He-died of want at Dyrrachium.jeven of Juno and Minerva ; and the worship 
Cic. pro Sext. Plan. tS in Pis.—Plut. ' Iwhicn was paid to these apparently several 
Opis, a town on the Tigris, afterwards|deities, was offered merely to one and the 
called Antiochia. Xenoph, Anab. 2. same person, mother of the gods. “Lhe word 
OPITERGINI, a people near Aquileia, on) Ofs seems to be derived from Ofus ; because 
the Adriatic. Their chief city is called Opi-|the goddess, who is the same as the earth, 
tergum, now Oderso. Lucan. 4, v. 416. gives nothing without /adour, Tatius built her 
OpPta Lex, by’C. Oppius, the tribune; A.|a temple at Rome. She was generally repre- 
U.C. 540, It required that no woman should|sented as a matron, with her right hand open- 
‘wear above half an ounce of gold, have party-|ed, as if offering assistance.to the helpless, and 
coloured garments, be carried in any city{holding a loaf in her left hand. Her festivals 
or town, or to any place within a mile’s dis-|were called Opalia, &c. Varro. de L. L. 4.—» 
tance, unless it was to celebrate some sacred| Dionys. Hal.2, &c.—Tibull. el. 4, v. 68— 
festivals or solemnities. This famous law,|Plin. 19, c. 6. hoe 
uw ro 
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OpTAtus, one of the fathers whose works|the motion of fishes in a neighbouring lake, 
were edited by Du Pin, fol. Paris, 1700. or their reluctance in accepting the food which 
Optimus mMAxIMUS, epithets given to Jupi-|was offered to them, were as strong and valid 
ter to denote his greatness, omnipotence, and|as the most express and the minutest explana- 
supreme goodness. [They are usually ex-|tions. The answers were also sometimes given 
pressed by the capitals O. M.]_ Cic. de WV. D.\in verse, or written’on tablets, but their mean- 
Brew Abs ing was always obscure, and often the cause of 
Opus, (ofuntis,) [the capital of the Locrijdisaster to such as cénsulted them. Creesus, 
Opuntii. It was situate near the shores of|when he consulted the oracle of Delphi, was 
the Opuntius Sinus, opposite to the island of|told that, if he crossed the Halys, he should 
Eubea.] Strab. 9.—Mela, 2, c. 3.—Liv. 28,|destroy a great empire ; he supposed that that 
Cots j empire was the empire of his enemy, but un- 
OractxLum, an answer of the gods to the|fortunately it was his own. The words of Credo 
questions of men, or the place were those|fe, #cida, Romanos vincere fiosse, which 
answers were given. Nothing is more famous|Pyrrhus received when he wished to assist the 
than the ancient oracles of Egypt, Greece,|Tarentines against the Romans, by a favourable 
Rome, &c. They were supposed to be thelinterpretation for himself, proved his ruin. 
will of the gods themselves, and they were|Nero was ordered, by the, oracle of Delphi, 
consulted, not only upon every important mat-|to beware of 73 years ; but the pleasing idea 
ter, but even in the affairs of private life. To|that he should live to that age rendered him 
make peace or war, to introducé a change of|careless, and he was soon convinced of his 
government, to plant a colony, to enact laws,|mistake, when Galba, in his 73d year, had the 
to raise an edifice, to marry, were sufficient|presumption to dethrone him. It is a ques- 
reasons to consult the will of the gods. Man-|tion among the learned, whether the oracles 
kind, in consulting them, shewed that they|were given by the inspiration of evil spirits, 
wished to pay implicit obedience to the com-jor whether they procceded from the impos- 
mand of the divinity, and, when they had been|ture of the priests. [vid. the end of this ar- 
favoured with an answer, they acted with|ticle.] Imposture, however, and forgery, can- 
more spirit and with more vigour, conscious|not long flourish, and falsehood becomes its 
that theundertaking had met with the sanction |own destroyer ; and, on the contrary, it is well 
and approbation of heaven. In this, therefore,|known how much confidence an enlightened 
it will not appear wonderful that so many pla-jage, therefore, much more the credulous and 
ces were sacred to oracular purposes. ‘The|the superstitious, places upon dreams and ro-_ 
small province of Beeotia could once boast of|mantic stories. Some have strongly believed’ 
her 25 oracles, and Peloponnesus of the same|that all the oracles of the earth ceased at the 
number. Not only the chief of the gods gave|birth of Christ, but the supposition is false, 
oracles, but, in process of time, heroes were|It was, indeed, the beginning of their decline, 
admitted to enjoy the same privileges ; and the|but they remained in repute, and were consult- 
oracles of a Trophonius and an Antinous were|ed, though, perhaps, not so frequently, till the 
soon able to rival the fame of Apollo and of|fourth century, when Christianity began to 
Jupiter. ‘The most celebrated oracles of an-|triumph over paganism. _ [vid. the end of this 
tiquity were those of Dona; Delphi, Jupiter|article.] |The oracles often suffered them- 
Ammon, &c. [vid. Dodcna, Delphi, Am-|selves to be bribed. Alexander did it, but it 
mon.] ‘Fhe temple of Delphi seemed to claim |is well known that Lysander failed in the at- 
a superiority over the other temples ; its fame tempt. Herodotus, who first mentioned the 
was once more extended, and its riches were|corruption which often prevailed in the oracu- 
so great, that not only private persons, but|lar temples of Greece and Egypt has been 
even kings and numerous armies, made it an|severely treated for his remarks by the histo- 
object of plunder and of rapine. The manner|rian Plutarch. Demosthenes is also a witness 
of delivering oracles was different. A priest-|of the corruption, and he observed, that the 
ess at Delphi, (vid. Pythia] was permitted to|oracles of Greece were servilely subservient to 
pronounce the oracles of the god, and her de-|the will and pleasure of Philip, king of Mace- 
livery of the answers was always attended with|donia, as he beautifully expresses it by the 
acts of apparent.madness and desperate fury.| word q:aixm@ev. If some of the Greeks, and 
Not only women, but even doves, were the|other European and Asiatic countries, paid so 
ministers of the temple of Dodona, and the|much attention to oracles, and were so fully 
suppliant votary was often startled to hear his|persuaded of their veracity, and even divinity, 
questions readily answered by the decayed|many of their leading men and of their philo- 
trunk, or the spreading branches of a neigh-|sophers were apprised of the deceit, and paid 
bouring oak. Ammon conveyed his answers|no regard to the command of priests whom 
in a plain and open manner ; but Amphiarus|money could corrupt,.and mterposition silence. 
required many ablutions and preparatory ce-|The Egyptians showed themselves the most 
remonies, and he generally communicated his|superstitious of mankind, by their blind ac- 
oracles to his suppliants indreams and visions, |quiescence to the imposition of the priests, who - 
Sometimes the first words that were heard,|persuaded them that the safety and happimiess 
after. issuing from the temple, were deemed)jof their lite depended upon the mere motions 
the answers of the oracles, and sometimes thejof_ an ox, or the tameness of a crocodile, 
nodding or shaking oo head of the statue,}[Bishop Sherlock, in his discourses concerning 


OR OR 


the use and intent of prophecy, expresses hisjmemory some time before his death. Suez. 
opinion that it is impious to disbelieve the|de J/ust. Gr. 9.—Horat. 2, ep.1,v. 71. — 
heathen oracles, and to deny them to have| Orsona, a mischievous: goddess at Rome, 
been given out by the devil; to which asser-|who, as it was supposed, made children die. 
tion Dr. Middleton, in his “ Examination,” &c.|Her temple at Rome was near that of the 
replies, that he is guilty of this impiety, and|gods Lares. Cic. de Wat. D. 5, c. 25.—Plin. 
that hethinks himself warranted topronounce,|2, c. 7. 
from the authority of the best and wisest hea-| ORrcADES, islands on the northern coasts of 
thens themselves, and the evidence of these|Britain, now called the Orkneys. They were - 
oracles, as well as from the nature of the/unknown till Britain was discovered to be an 
thing itself, that they were alla mere impos-|island by’ Agricola, who presided there as. 
ture, wholly invented and supported by hu-/governor. [From the force of the ocean, the 
man craft, without any supernatural aid or on of the Orkney islands, as may be sup- 
interposition whatever. He adds, that Eu-|posed, is extremely irregular. Their size, 
sebius declares that there were 600 writers|also, varies greatly, some of them being mere 
among the heathens themselves, who had pub-|isolated rocks, incapable of human habitation, 
licly written against the reality of them. Al-|while‘others are several miles in circumfe- 
though the primitive fathers constantly affrm-|rence. According to the most accurate sur- 
ed them to be the real effects of a supernatu-|veys they are 67 in number, of which 28 are 
ral power, and given out by the devil, yet M.|inhabited. The period at which these islands 
de Fontenelle maintains, that while they pre-|were first known is uncertain; they were 
ferred this way of combating the authority of|probably discovered by the Carthaginians 
the oracles, as most commodious to them-|several centuries before the Christian era. } 


selves and the state of the controversy between 
them and the heathens, yet they believed 
them at the same time to be nothing else but 
the effects of human fraud and contrivance, 
which he has illustrated by the examples of 
Clemens of. Alexandria, Origen, and Euse- 


Tacit. in Agric—Juv. 2, v. 161. 

OrcuIa LEX, by Orchius, the tribune, A. 
U.C. 566. It was enacted to limit the num- 
ber of guests that were to be admitted at an 
entertainment ; and it also enforced, that dur- 
ing supper, which was the chief meal among 


bius. ‘That the oracles were silenced about /the Romans, the doors of every house should 

or soon after the time of our Saviour’s advent, |be left open. 

may be proved, says Dr. Leland, from ex-| Orcnominus or ORCHOMiNUM, a town 

press testimonies, not only of Christians, but|of Boeotia, at the west of the lake Copais. It 

even of heathens themselves. Lucan, who|was anciently called Minyeia, and from that: 
wrote his Pharsalia inthe reign of Nero,|circumstance the inhabitants were often call- 

scarcely thirty years after our Lord’s cruci-}ed Minyans of Orchomenos. There was at 

fixion, laments it as one of the greatest mis-)Orchomenos a celebrated temple, built by 

fortunes of the age, thatthe Delphic oracle|Eteocles son of Cephisus, sacred to the Gra- 

was become silent. Juvenal also alludes tojces, who were from thence called the Orcho- 

itssilence. Lucan. Phars. 5, v.3.—Juv. Sat.jmenian goddesses, The inhabitants founded 

6, v. 54%.]-—~Homer. Il, Od. 10.—Herodot. 1|'Teos in conjunction with the Ionians, under 

and 2.—Xenopfih. memor.—Strab. 5, 7, &c.—|the sons of Codrus. Plin, 4, c. 8.—Herodot. 
Paus. 1, &c.—Plut. de defect. orac.-de Ages.|1, c. 146,—Paus, 9, c. 37.—Strab. 9——A 

ts’ de Hor. malign—Cic. de Div. 1, c. 19—)|tiwn of Arcadia, at the north of Mantinea. 

Justin. 24, c: 6.—Liv. 37.— lian. V. H. 6.| Homer. Il. 2——A town of Thessaly, with a 


—C. Nef. in Lys.—Aristoph. in Equit. &\river of the same name. . Strab. A son of 
Plut.—Demosth. Phil —Ovid. Met. 1. Lycaon, king of Arcadia, who gave his name 
Or&a, certain solemn sacrifices of fruits |to a city of Arcadia, &c, , Paus. 8. A son 


offered in the four seasons of the year, to ob-jof Minyas, king of Beeotia, who gave the name 
tain mild and temperate weather. Theyjof Orchomenians to his subjects. He died 
were offered to the goddesses who presided|without issue, and the crown devolved to 
over the seasons, who attended upon the sun, |Clymenus, the son of Presbon, &c, Paus. 9, 
and who received divine worship at Athens. |c, 36. ‘ 
Orares, a river of European Scythia.) Onrcus, one of the names of the god of hell, 
Ovid. ex Pont. 4, el.10, v.47. Asthis river|the Same as Pluto, though confounded by 
is not now known, Vossius reads Crates, ajsome with Charon. He had a temple at 
river which is found in Scythia. [Isaac Vos-|Rome. .The word Orcus is generally used 
sius does not read Crates, but Cales. Bur-jto signify the infernal-regions. oraz. 1, od. 
mann adopts Crates in his edition.] al./29, &c—Virg. En. 4, v. 502, &e.— Ovid. 
Macc. 4, v. 719.— Thucyd. 4. Met. 14, v. 116, &c. tun a 
Orsitivs Purittus, a grammarian of} Ornovices, the people of North Wales 
Beneventum, who was the first instructor of|in Britain, mentioned by Zacit. Ann. 12, c. 53. 
the poet Horace. He came to Rome in the|[{It was probably owing to the nature of their 
consulship of Cicero, and there, asa public{country and to the vicinity of Deva, now 
teacher, acquired more fame than money.|Chester,. where a whole Roman legion was 
He was naturally of a severe disposition, of/quartered, that the Romans had so few towns 
which his pupils often felt the effects, Heland stations among the Ordovices. Medio- 
lived almost to his 100th year, and lost his!lanium was their capital, and was probably 
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situatetl at Maywood, or Meifad, in Mont- ito Pausanias, Orestes was purified of the mur= 
gomeryshire.| der, not at Delphi, but at Treezene, where 
OREXDES, nymphs of the mountains (cgoc/still was seen a large stone at the entrance of 
mone,) daughters of Phoroneus and Hecate.|Diana’s temple, upon which the ceremonies 
Some call them Orestiades, and give themlof purification had been performed by nine of 
Jupiter for father. ‘They generally attended the principal citizensof the place. There was 
upon Diana, and accompanied her in hunting.|also, at Megalopolis in Arcadia, a temple de- 
Virg. En. 1, v. £04—Homer. Il, 6.—Strab,| dicated to the Furies, near which Orestes cut 
10.— Ovid. Met. 8, v. 787. off one of his fingers with his teeth in a fit of 
OreEsT#, a people of Epirus. They re- insanity. ‘Chese different traditions are con- 
ceived their name from Orestes, who fled to|futed by Euripides, who says, that Orestes, 
Epirus when cured of his insanity. Lucan. after the murder of his mother, consulted the 
3, VY. 249, oracle of Apollo at Delphi, where he was in- 
ORESTEs, a.son of Agamemnon and Cly-|formed that nothing could deliver him from 
temnestra. When his father was cruelly mur-|the persecutions of the Furies, if he did not 
dered by Clytemnestra and. AEgisthus, young|bring into Greece Diana’s statue, which was 
Orestes was saved from his mother’s dagger|in the Taurica Chersonesus, and which, as it 
by means of his sister Electra, called Laodicealis reported by some, had fallen down from 
by Homer, and he was privately conveyed to|heaven. This was an arduous enterprise. 
the house of Strophius, who was king of Pho-}The king of Chersonesus always sacrificed 
cis; and who had married a sisterof Azamem-jon the altars of the goddess all such as en- 
non. He was tenderly treated by Strophius, tered the borders of his country. Orestes 
who educated him with his son Pylades. The|and his friend were both carried before Tho- 
two young princes soon became acquainted,|@s, the king of the place, and they were doom- 
and, from their familiarity arose the most in-|¢d to be sacrificed. Iphigenia was then priest- 
violable attachment and friendship. _ When/ess of Diana’s temple, and it was her office 
Orestes was arrived to’ years of manhood, he|to immolate these strangers. The intelligence 
visited Mycenz, and avenged his father’s death| that they were Grecians delayed the prepa- 
by assassinating his mother Clytemnestra, andjrations, and Iphigenia was anxious to learn 
her adulterer Algisthus. The manner in|Something about a country which had given 
which he committed this murder is variously|her birth. (vid. Iphigenia.) She even inter- 
reported. According to Aischylus, he was ested herself in their misfortunes, and offered 
commissioned by Apollo to avenge his father,|to spare the life of one of them, provided he: 
and, therefore, he introduced: himself, with| would convey letters to Greece from her 
his friend Pylades; at the court of Mycene,jhand. This was a difficult trial ; never was 
pretending to bring the news of the death of| friendship more truly displayed, according to 
Orestes from king Strophius. He was at the words of Ovid, ex Pont. 3, el. 2. 


first received with coldness; and when hel fre jubet Pylades carum moriturus Orestem; 


came into the presence of AXgisthus, whol 77; ; ; j 
A : : . Pit ic 2egat ; iInque vicem fugnat uterque mori. 
wished to inform himself of the particulars, # eo a Nd q ves 


he murdered him, and soon Clytemnestra| At last Pylades gave way tothe pressing en- 
shared the adulterer’s fate. Euripides andjtreaties of his friend, and consented to carry 
Sophocles mention the same circumstances,|the letters of Iphigenia to Greece. ‘These 
AEgisthus was assassinated after Clytemnes-| Wereaddressed to Orestes himself, and, there- 
tra, according to Sophocles ; and, in Euripi-|fore, these circumstances soon led to a total 
des, Orestes is represented as murdering the discovery of the connections of the priestess 
adulterer, while he offers a sacrifice to the} with the man whom she was going to immo- 
nymphs. This murder, as the poet men-|late. Iphigenia was convinced that he was. 
tions, irritates the guards, whe were present,| her brother Orestes, and, when the Causes of 
but Orestes appeases. their fury by telling their journey had been explained, she resoly- 
them who he is, and immediately he is ac-jed, with the two friends, to fly trom Cherso- 
knowledged king of the countrv. Afterwards|nesus, and to carry away the statue of Diana. 
he stabs his mother, at the instigation of his| Their flight was discovered, and Thoas pre- 
sister Electra, after he has upbraided her|pared to pursue them ; but Minerva interfer- — 
for her infidelity and cruelty to her -husband./¢d, and told him, that all had been done by 
Such meditated murders receive the punish-|the will and approbation of the gods. Some 
ment, which, among the ancients, was always|Suppose that Orestes Came to Cappadocia 
supposed to attend parricide. Orestes 1s tor-|from Chersonesus, and that there he left the 
mented by the Furies, and exiles himself to|statue of Diana at. Comana. Others contra-— 
Argos, where he is still pursued by the/dict this tradition, and, according to Pausa- — 
avengeful goddesses. Apollo himself purifies} nias, the statue of Diana Orthia was the same 
him, and he is acquitted by the unanimous|as that which had been carried away from 
opinion of the Areopagites; whom Minervajthe Chersonesus. Some also suppose that : 
herself instituted on this occasion, according|Orestes brought it to Aricia, in Italy, where 
tothe narration of the poet Aeschylus, who flat- Diana’s worship was established. After these 
ters the Athenians in his tragical story, by|celebrated adventures, Orestes ascended th 
representing them as passing judgment,|throne of Argos, where he reigned in perfect’ — 
even upon the gods ee According}security, and married Hermione, the daugh- — 
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ter of Menelaus, and gave his sister to his|the western empire-——A governor of Egypt 
friend Pylades. The marriage of Orestes}under the Roman emperors. RS 
with Hermione is a matter of dispute among] ORrrsTium, a town of Arcadia. It was 
the ancients. All are agreed that she had/founded by Orestes, a son of Lycaon, and 
been promised to the son of Agamemnon, butioriginally called Oresthesium, and afterwards 
Menelaus had married her to Neoptolemus,| Oresteum, from Orestes, the son of Agamem- 
the son of Achilles, who had shown himself so!non, who resided there for some time after’ 
truly interested in his cause during the Tro-|the murder of Clytemnestra. Paus. 8, c. 8. 
jan war. The marriage of Hermione with|—Luripid. 
Pe iienus displeased Orestes; he remem-| {R«"sTIas, the primitive name of Adria- 
bered that she had been early promised to him, |nopolis, in Thrace, and which the Byzantine 
and therefore he resolved to recover her by|authors frequently employ in speaking of that 
force or artifice. ‘This he effected by causing|city. “The name is derived from the circum- 
Neoptolemus to be assassinated, or assassinat-jstance of Orestes purifying himself on this 
inghimhimself. AccordingtoOvid’sepistleof|spot, after the murder of his mother. -Three 
Hermione to Orestes, Hermione had always|rivers had here their confluence, the Hebrus 
been faithful to her first lover ; and evenit was|receiving the Ardiscus, or Arda, on one side, 
by her persuasions that Orestes removed her|and the Tonsus or Zonza on the other.] 
from the house of Neoptolemus. Hermione} Orestin#, the descendants or subjects of 
was dissatisfied with the partiality of Neopto-|/Orestes, the son of Agamemnon. They were 
lemus tor Andromache, and her attachment/driven from the Peloponnesus by the Hera- 
for Orestes was increased. Euripides, how-|clidz, and came to settle in a country which, 
ever, and others, speak differently of Her-|from them, was called Orestide, at the south- 
mione’s attachment to Neoptolemus: sheloved}| west of Macedonia. Some suppose that that 
him so tenderly, that she resolved to mur-|partof Greece originally, received its name 
der Andromache, who seemed to share, in alfrom Orestes, who fled and built there a city, 
small degree, the affections of her husband,|which gave its founder’s name to the whole 
She was ready to perpetrate the horrid deed|province. Thucyd 2.—Liv. 31. 
when Orestes came into Epirus, and she was} OREsTIs, or ORESTIDA, a part of Mace- 
easily persuadedby the foreign prince towith-/donia. Cic. de Hurusp. 16, 
draw herself, in her husband’s absence, from} ORETANI, a people of Spain, whose capi- 
acountry whichseemed to contribute somuch|tal was Oretum,now Oreto, [They occupied 
to her surrows. * Orestes, the “better to se-|the easter’ part of Estremadura, the middle 
cure the affections of Hermione, assassinated|section of La Mancha, the eastern extremity 
Neoptolemus, (vid. Neoptolemus,) andretired|of Jaen, and the northern extremity of Gre- 
to his kingdom of Argos. His old age was zada.] Liv. 21, c. 11, 1. 35, ¢. 7. 
crowned with peace and security, and he died) Onréium, one of the principal towns of Eu- 
in the 90th year of his age, leaving his throne’beea. [It was-on the coast of Eubeea, facing 
to his son Tisamenes, by Hermione. Three,the entrance of the Sinus Pelasgicus. Its 
years after, the Heraclide recovered the Pé-'more ancient name was Histiea. It is now 
loponnesus, and banished the descendants of Orio.] Liv. 28, c. 6. : 
Rienetans from the throne of Argos. Orestes Orca or Ores, a river of Phrygia, falling 
died in Arcadia, as some suppose, by the bite into the Mzander. Strab.~ Plin. 
of aserpent ; and the Lacedemonians, who, OrGETORIx, one of the hief men of the 
had become his subjects at the death of Mene- Helvetii, while Czsar was in Gaul. He form- 
jJaus, were directed by an oracle to bring his eda conspiracy against the Ro mans, and when 
bones to Sparta. They were, some time af-jaccused, he destroyed himself Cés, 
ter, discovered at Tegea, and his stature ap-| Orezra, festivals in honour of Bacchus. 
peared to be seven cubits, according to the'They are the same as the Bacchanalia, Dio- 
traditions mentioned by Herodotus and others. nysia, &c., which were celebrated by the an- 
The friendship of Orestes and of Pylades be-|cients to commemorate the triumph of Bac- 
came proverbial, and the two friends received|chus in India. vid. Dionysia. jf 
divine honours among the Scythians, and were} OrisXsvus, acelebrated physician [born at 
worshipped in temples. /aus. 1, 2,4, &c— Pergarus, or, as some have asserted, at Sar- 
Paterc, 1, c. 1 and 3 —Aproliod. 1, &c.—Strab. dis.| He was greatly esteemed by the em- 
9 and 13—Ovid. Heroid. 8—Ex. Pont. 3,|peror Julian, in whose reign he flourished. 
el. 2. Met. 15, in 16— -uripud.in Orest.—|He abridged the works of Galen, and of all 
Andr. &e. Iphig.—Soprhoct. in Electr. &c.—|the most respectable writers on physic, at the 
Zischyl.in Eum. Agam. &c.— Herodot. 1, c.\request of the emperor. [This work was in 
69.— Hygin. fab, 120 and 261.—Plut. in Lyc.|seventy, or, according to Suidas, seventy-two 
-—Dictys. 6, &c.—Pindar. Pyth. 2—Plin. 33.\books, Of these there remain only the first 
—Virg. 4n.3, &e— Homer. Od. 3, v. 304,|fifteen, together with two others, which are 
1. 4, v. 530. — 7 'zetz. ad Lycopphr. 137 ——Alcalled by Rasarius his translator, the 24th 
man sevtas ambassador by Attila, king ofjand 25th, and which treat of anatomy.) 
the Huns, to the emperor Theodosius. ffe|He accompanied Julian into the east, but 
was highly honoured at the Roman court, and{his skill proved ineffectual in attempting 
his son Augustulus was the last emperor of|to cure the fatal wound yee his benefactor 
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had received. [After Julian’s death, he be-)'This famous work first gave the hint for the 
came an object of persecution, and was sent/compilation of our Polyglot Bibles. The 
into banishment among the Barbarians, by/works of Origen have been learnedly edited 
Valentinian the 2d. His deportment andjby the Benedictine monks, though the whole 
great professional skill, gained him the re-|is not yet completed, in four vols, fol: Paris, 
spect and veneration of this rude people,|1733, 1740,and 1759, The Hexapla was pub- | 
among whom he was adored as atutelary god./lished in 8vo, at Lips. 1769; by Car. Frid. — 
He was at length, however, recalled to court/Bahrat. 
and restored to public favour.] The best edi-| Orton, a celebrated giant sprung from the 
tion of his works is that of Dundas, 4to. L.{urine of Jupiter, Neptune, and ‘Mercuty, 
Bat. 1745——-One of Acteon’s dogs, ab cg@,|[vid. the end of this article.] These three 
mons, and B2tva, scando. Ovid. Met. gods, as they travelled over Bceotia, met 
Oricum or Oricus, a town of Epirus, on|with great hospitality from Hyrieus, a pea- 
the Ionian sea, founded by a colony from Col-|sant of the country, who was ignorant of 
chis according to Pliny. It was called Dar-|their dignity and character. ‘They were en- 
dania, because Helenus, and Andromache,|tertained with whatever the-cottage afforded, 
natives of Troy or Dardania reigned over thejand, when Hyrieus had discovered that they 
country after the Trojan war. It had a ce-|were gods, because. Neptune told him to fill 
lebrated harbour, and was greatly esteemed|up Jupiter’s cup with wine, after he had serv- 
by the Romans on account of its situation,/ed it before the rest, the old man welcomed 
but it was not well defended. The tree which |them by the voluntary sacrifice of an ox. Pleas- 
produces the turpentine grew there in abun-'ed with his piety, the gods promised to grant 
dance. Virg, 4n, 10. v. 136.—Liv. 24, c. 40.|him whatever he required, and the old man, 
—Plin. 2, c. 89—Ces. Bell. Civ. 3, c. 1, &c.|who had lately lost his wife, to whom he had 
——Lucan. 3, v. 187. j promised never to marry again, desired them 
ORIENS, in ancient geography, is taken for|that, as he was childless, they would give him 
all the most eastern parts of the world, such|a son without another marriage. The godscon- 
as Parthia, India, Assyria, &c. sented, and they ordered him to bury in the 
OriGEN, a Greek writer, as much cele |ground the ‘skin of the victim, into which ° 
brated for the easiness of his manner, his hu-|they had all three made water. Hyri- 
mility, and modesty, as for his learning andleus did as.they commanded, and when nine 
the sublimity of his genius. He was surnamed! months after he dug ‘or the skin, he found 
Adamantinus, |either from his indefatigable|in it a beautiful child, whom he called Urion, 
application to study, or the incredible firmness|a@é urind. The name was changed into Orion * 
with which he endured the persecutions to|by the corruption of one letter, as Ovid says, 
which his profession of Christianity exposed] Perdidit antiquum littera prima sonum. Orion 
him. Porphyry supposes him to have been'soon rendered himself celebrated, and Diana 
born of heathen parents, and educated in their|took him among her attendants and _even be- 
religious principles ; but Eusebius, who wrotejcame ceeply enamoured of him. His gigan- 
his life, has shewn most conclusively that his|tic stature, however, displeased GEnopion, 
parents were Christians, and took the great-|king of Chios, whose daughter Hero or Me- 
est possible care of his education.] He became|rope he demanded in marriage. The king, not 
so rigid a Christian that he made himselfjto deny him openly, promised to make him his 
an eunuch, by following the literal sense of|son-in law as seon as he delivered his iskan 
a passage in the Greek testament, which|from wild beasts, This task, which Gnopion ~~ 
speaks of the voluntary eunuchs of Christ.}deemed impracticable, was soon performed 
Ie was afterwards satisfied of his error, and|by Orion, who eagerly demanded his reward; 
publicly confuted in his writings the literal in-|G2nopion, on pretence of complying, intoxi- 
‘terpretation of this text, in such a man-|cated his illustrious guest, and put out his 
neras to show that he condemned himself.jeyes on the sea-shore, where he had laid him- 
During the Decian persecution in the year|self down to sleep. Orion, finding himself 
250, he underwent great suffering. From his|blind when he awoke, was conducted by the 
own letter, however, it appears that he sur-|sound toa neighbouring forge, where he placed 
vived this persecution, and afforded argu-jone of the workmen on his back, and, by his 
meats for consolation to others, who might be/directions, went to a place where the rising 
placed in similar circumstances. : He died,/sun was seen with the greatest advantage. — 
and was buried at Lyre in the 70th year|Here he turned his face towards the lumina~ 
of his age, A. D. 254.1. His works werejry, and, asit is reported, he immediately re- 
excellent and numerous, and contained aljcovered his eye-sight, and hastened to punish “a 
number of homilies, commentaries on thefthe perfidious cruelty of Ginopion. It 1s said - 
Holy Scriptures, and different treatises, be-{that Orion was an excellent workmaniniron; ~ 
sides the Hexapila, so calied from its beingjand that he fabricated a subterraneous palace 
divided into six colomns, the first of which|for Vulcan, Aurora, whom Venus had in- — 
contained the Hebrew text, the second the|spired with love, carried him away into the ~ 
same text in Greek characters, the third thefisland of Delos, to enjoy his company with 
Greek version of the Septuagint, the fourth,|greater security : but Diana, who was jeal- 
that of Aquila, the fifth that of Symmachus,|ous of this, destroyed Orion with her arr S. ~~ 
and the sixth Theodosian’s Greek version.|Some’ say that Orion had provoked Diana s 
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resentment, by offering violence to Opis, one/three brightest stars in the constellation af 
of her female attendants, or, according to|Orion, and the name of Jacob, which signifies 
others, because he had attempted the virtue|strong against the Lerd, (upon account of the 
of the goddess herself. According to Ovid,'mysterious combat he had with an angel,) may 
Orion died of the bite of a scorpion, which'have given rise to it. Besides the Arabians 
the earth produced, to punish his vanity nleall the ,constellation of Orion, Algebar, or. 
boasting that there was not on earth any|Algedao, the strong, the giant. The Abbe 
animal which he could not conquer. “Some, Fourmont has also argued that this star is the 
say that Orion was the son of Neptune and/same with that of the patriarch.] Diod, 4, 
Euryale, and that he had received from his —Homer, Od. 5, v. 121, 1. 11,.v. 309.—Virg. 
father the privilege and power of walking | in. S, v. 517-—Apollod. 1, c. 4.— Ovid. Met. 
over the sea without wetting his feet. Others|8 and 13. Fast. 5, &c.—Hygin. fab, 125, and 
make him son of Terra, like the rest of the! P. 4.2, c. 44, &c.—Propiert, 2, el: 13.—Virg. 
giants. He married a nymph Called Sida| in. 1, &c —Horat. 2, od. 3, 1. 3, od. 1 and 
before his connection with the family of GEno-|27, epod. 10, &c.—Lucan. 1, &c.—Catull. de 
pion;.but Sida was the cause of her own| Beren.—Palephat. 1.—Parthen. erotic. 20. 
death, by boasting herself fairer than Juno.}) Orirnyia, a. daughter of Erechtheus, 
According to Diodorus, Orion was a celebrat-|/king of Athens, by Praxithea, He was courted 
ed hunter, superior to the rest of mankindJand carried away by Boreas, king of Thrace, 
by his strength and uncommon stature. Helas she crossed the Ilissus, and became mother 
built the port of Zancle, and fortified the/of Cleopatra, Chione, Zetes, and Calais. 
coast of Sicily against the frequent inunda-| 4follon. 1—Apollod. 3, c. 15—Orpheus.— 
tions of the sea, by heaping a mound of earth,| Ovid, Met. 6, v. 706. Fast. 5, ¥. 204.— Pause, 
called Pelorum, on which he built a, temple}1, c. 59, l. 5. c. 19. One of the Amazons, 
_ to the gods of the sea. After death, Orion|famous for her warlike and intrepid spirit. 
was placed in heaven, where one of the con-| Justin. 2, ¢. 4. 
stellations stiJl bears his name. Theconstella-| Orminus, a king of Thessaly, son of Cer-. 
tion of Orion, placed near the feet of the bull,Jcaphus. He built a town which was called 
‘was composed of 17 stars, in the form of ajOrmenium. He was father of Amyntor. 
man holding a sword, which has given occa-| Homer. Il. 9, v. 44°. 
sion to the poets often to speak of Orion’s} OrnrAa, a town of Argolis, famous fora 
sword. As the constellation of Orion, which|battle tought there between the Lacedzmo- 
rises about the ninth day of March, and sets/nians and Argives. Diod. 
about the 21st of June, is generally supposed] OrNn«wATES, a surname of Priapus, at Or} 
to be accompanied, at its rising, with great|nea. 
rains and storms, it has acquired the epithet] OrnirHi#, a wind blowing from the 
of agtosus, given it by Virgil. Orion wasjnorth in the spring, and so called from the 
buried in the island of Delos, and the monu-lappearance of birds (cg:Se, aves.) Colum. 
ment which the people of Tanagra in Beeotia/11, c. 2. 
showed, as containing the remains of this} OrNniTrHon, a town of Pheenicia, between 
celebrated hero, was nothing but a cenotaph.|Tyre and Sidon. ~ 
The daughters of Orion distinguished them-} OrnospXpeEs, a Parthian driven from his 
selves as much as their father; and, when the|country by Artabanus. He assisted Tiberius, 
oracle had declared that Beeotia should not beJand vas made governor of Macedonia, &c. 
delivered from.a dreadful pestilence before) Tacit. Ann. 6, c. 37. - 
two of Jupiter’s children were immolated on} OnrodpzEs, a prince of Parthia, who murder- 
the altars, they joyfully accepted the offer, and/ed his brother Mithridates, and ascended his 
voluntarily sacrificed themselves for the good|throne, He defeated Crassus, the Roman tri- 
of their country, Their names were Menippejumvir, and poured melted gold down the 
and Metioche. They had been carefully|throat of his fallen Sete eh ae him for 
educated by Diana, and Venus and Minervajhis avarice and ambition. He followed the in- 
had made them very rich and valuable pre-|terest of Cassius and Brutus at Philippi. It 
sents. The deities of hell were struck at thelis said, that, when Orodes became old an 
patriotism of the two females, and imme-|infirm, his thirty children applied to him, and 
diately two stars were seen to arise from the|disputed, in his presence, their right to the 
earth, which still smoked with the blood, and|succession. Phraates, the eldest of them, ob-. 
they were placed in the heavens in the form|tained the crown from his father, and tohasten 
ofa crown. According to Ovid, their bodies|him out of the world, he attempted to poison 
were burned by the Thebans, and from theirlhim, The poison had no effect, and Phraates, 
ashes arose two persons, whom the gods soon|still determined on his father’s death, strangled 
after changed into constellations. [Somesup-|him with his own hands, about 37 years be- 
pose that the fable respecting Orion, was alfore the Christian era. Orodes had then 
copy of the story of Abraham entertaining the|reigned about 50 years. Justin, 42,c.4.—Pa- 
three angels, who came and foretold to him|terc. 2, c. 30. Another king of Parthia, 
the birth of a son, though his wife was super-|murdered for his cruelty. Josephus, 18, Jud, 
annuated. Others assert that it has a great) ———-A son of Artabanus king of Armenia. 
‘resemblance to the story of Jacob, especially| Zacit. Ann. 6, c. 33. a Hes 
as the name of Jacob’s staff is given to the} ORnerTEs,a Renee Eorernet of Sardis, fa- 
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yaous for his cruel murder of Polycrates: Heltranslation is still extant, and is entitled 
died B. C. 521. [He was putto death by prs Honnesta,” but the reason for this change 
der of Darius Hystaspes, on account of va-'of title has never been ascertained.] The 
rious offences committed by him, more parti- best edition of the history of Orosius is that of 
cularly for having destroyed Mitrobates, go- Havercamp, 4to. L. Bat. 1767, ] 

vernor of Dascylium, and his son Cranapes, OrospEpa, [vid. Ortospeda.] Strab. 3. 
and for having put to death a royal messen-' OrpHeEus, a son of Glager, by the muse 
ger. Historians are eget seg agreed about Calliope. [vid. The end of this article. ] 
the name of this man, He is called by some Some suppose him to be the son of Apollo, 


Orontes.] Herodot. ‘ui : to render his birth more illustrious, He re- 
OromEpoy, a lofty mountain in the island ceived a lyre from Apollo, or, according to 
of Cos, | Zheocrit. 7. some, from Mercury, upon which he played 


OronreEs, [a river of Syria, rising on the with such a masterly hand, thateven the most 
eastern side of the range of Libanus, and after rapid rivers ceased to flow, the savage beasts 
pursuing a northerly course, falling into the of the forest forgot their wildness, and the 
Mediterranean about six leagues below An-/ mountains moved to. listen to his song. All 
tiochia. It was called Orontes, according to nature seemed charmed and animated, and 
Strabo, from the person who first built athe nymphs were his constant companions. 
bridge over it, its previous name having been Eurydice was the only one who made a 
Typhon. This name it received from adra-'deep impression on the melodious musi- 
gon, who having been struck with a thunder- cian, and their nuptials were celebrated. 
bolt, sought in its flight a place of conceal Their happiness, however, was short; Aris- 
ment by breaking through the surface of the teus became enamoured of Eurydice, and, 
earth, from which aperture the river broke as she fled from her pursuer, a serpent, 
forth, so that, according to this statement, it that was lurking in the grass, bit her foot, 
pursued a part of its course at first un-land she died of the poisoned wound. Her 
der ground. This, however, is a mere fa-|loss was severely felt by Orpheus, and he 
ble. Typhon, was probably a fanciful appel-jresolved to recover her, or perish in the at- 
lation given to it by the Greeks, since it is al-'tempt. With his lyre in his hand, he en- 
together different from the Syriac term which|tered the infernal regions, and gained an 
the natives now apply to it, viz. El-.4usi,!easy admission to the palace of Pluto. The 
or, the swift, and which no doubt was also king of hell was charmed with the melody of 
given to it by the Syrians of former days,/his strains, and, according, to the beautiful 
since from it, the Greeks appeared to have expressions of the poets, the wheel of Ixion_ 
formed their other name for this river, viz. stopped, the stone of Sisyphus stood still, 
the Axius. Scylax calls the stream Thapsa-|Tantalus forgot his perpetual thirst, and 
cus. The Orontes is a large river in winter,!even the furies relented. Pluto’ and Pro- 
on account ot the accession to its waters from|serpine were moved with his sorrow, and 
the rain and melted snows, but it is a very consented to restore him Eurydice, pro- 
small stream in summer.] Dionys. Perieg. vided he forebore looking behind till he 
-— Ovid. Met. 2, v. 248.— Strabo. 16.—Paus, 8,,had come to the extremest borders of hell. 
c. 20. The conditions were gladly accepted, and 

OroOpus, a town of Beeotia, on the borders}Orpheus was already in sight of the upper 
of Attica, near the Euripus, which received|/regions of the air, when he forgot his pro- 
its name from Oropus, a son of Macedon, It/mises, and turned back to look at his long- 
was the frequent cause of quarrels between|lost Eurydice. He saw her, but she instantly 
the Beotians and the Athenians, whence some}vanished from his eyes. He attempted to 
have called it one of the cities of Attica, and|follow her, but he was refused admission ; 
was at last confirmed in the possession of the}and the only comfort he could find, was to 
Athenians by Philip, king of Macedon. Am-jsooth his grief by the sound of his musical 
phiaraus had a temple there. Paws. 1, c.\instruments, in grottoes, or on the moun- 
34.—Strab. 9. tains. He totally separated himself from the | 

Orostws, (a priest of Tarraco or 7arra-|society of mankind ; and the Thracian wo- 
gona in Catalonia, who flourished in the be-|men, whom he had offended by his coldness 
ginning of the fifth century. He wasinearly|to their amorous passion, or, according to _ 
life a disciple of St. Augustine, at whose de-|others, by his unnatural gratifications and — 
sire he afterwards undertook to write a his-|impure indulgences, attacked him while they 
tory from the Creation to the year 416, the|celebrated the orgies of Bacchus, and after 
object of which was to refute the calumny of|they had torn his body to pieces, they threw 

' the Pagans against Christianity. He accord-|his head into the Hebrus, which still arti- 
ingly compiled, in seven books, a view of ge-|culated the words Eurydice! Eurydice! as _ 
neral history, which he is said to have enti-|it was carried down the stream into the 
tled “‘ De Miseria Hominum.” Hisignorance| HEgean sea. Orpheus was one of the Ar- 

of the Greek language involved him in many|gonauts, of which celebrated expedition he 
mistakes. He was the author also of a** De-| wrote a poetical account still extant. [Not- 
fence of the Freedom of the Will,” against] withstanding the great celebrity which Or- 
Pelagius, and of other works. The history was|pheus had so long enjoyed, there is a passage 
translated into Saxon bg Bing Alfred ; whichlin.Cicero which states, that Aristotle in the 
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third book of his Poetics, which is now lost,,Pausanias, however, and Diodorus Siculus, 
was of opinion that such a person as Orpheus/speak of Orpheus as a great-poet and musi- 
never existed. As, however, the work ofjcian, who rendered himself equally celebrated 
Cicero, in which this passage occurs, is in dia-/by his knowledge of the art of war, by the ex- 
logue, it is not easy to see what was his own]tent of his understanding, and by the laws 
opinion on the subject, the words cited being}which he cnacted. Some maintain that he 
putin the mouthof Caius Cotta: besides, Cice-|was killed by a thunderbolt. He was buried 
ro, inother parts of his writings, mentionsjat Pieria in Macedonia, according to Apollo- 
Orpheus as a person of whose existence hefdoruss “Lhe inhabitants of Dion boasted that 
seems to have no doubt. There are several{his tomb was in their city, and the people of 
ancient authors, among whom is Suidas, whojmount Libethrus, in Thrace, claimed the 
enumerate five persons of the name of Or-|same honour, and further observed, that the 
pred and relate some particulars of each.!nightingales which built their nests near his 
tis very probable that it has fared with Or-|tomb, sang with greater melody than all other 
pheus as with Hercules, and that writers|/birds: Orpheus, as some report, after death 
have attributed to one the actions of many.jreceived divine honours, the muses gave an 
Dr. Cudworth, in his “ Intellectual System,” honourable burial.to his remains, and his lyre 
after examining and confuting the objections|/becameone of the constellations in theheavens, 
which have been made to the being of an Or-)'Lhe best edition of Orpheus is that of Tyr- 
pheus, and, with his usual learning and abili-)‘whitt, cura Hermanni, Lips. 1805, 8vo. Diod. 
ties, clearly establishing his existence, pro-|1, &c.—Paus. 1, &c.— Apiollad. 1, c. 9, &e— 
ceeds in a very ample manner to speak of|Cic. de Nat. D. 1, ¢. 58.—Apollon. 1.—Virg. 
the opinions and writings of Orpheus, whom|4Ain 6, v. 645. G. 4, v. 457, &c—Hygin. 
he regards not only as the first musician and/fab. 14, &c.—Ovid. Met. 10, fab.1, &c. 1. 11, 
poet of antiquity, but as a great mythologist,|fab. 1.—Plato. Polit. 10—Horat. 1, od,13 and 
trom whom the Greeks derived many of their|35.—Crpheus. 
religious rites and mysteries. The fable off Orpuica, a name by which the orgies 
Orpheus and Eurvdice, is explained by T'zet-]of Bacchus were called, because they had 
zes on the supposition that Orpheus by his|}been introduced in Europe from Egypt by 
great skillin medicine, prolonged his wife’s|Orpheus. 
existence, or in other words snatched her} Orsrppus, aman of Megara, who was 
from the grave. Another mode of explaining|prevented from obtaining aprize at the Olym- 
it isthis: There were persons among the an-/pic games, because hisclothes were entangled 
cients who made public profession of conjur-|as he ran. This circumstance was the cause 
ing upghosts, and there were temples where|that, for the future, all the combatants were 
the ceremony of conjuration was to be per-jobliged toappear naked. aus. 1, c. 44. 
formed. Pausanias speaks of that which was} M. Orra.us, a grandson of Hortensius, 
in Thesprotia, where Orpheus went to call}who was induced tomarry by a present from 
up the ghost of his wife Eurydice. Hence]Augustus, who wished that ancient family not 
_ the poetic fable of his descent intohell. ‘Phe|to be extinguished. Tucit. Ann. 2, ¢, 37.— 
family ef Orpheus is traced by Sir Isaac|Val. Max.3,c. 5.—Suet.in Tiber. — : 
Newton as follows: “ Sesac, passing over the} ORTHAGORAS, a tyrant of Sicyon, who 
Hellespont, conquers Thrace, kills Lycurgus}/mingled severity with justice in his govern- 
king of that country, and gives this kingdom}ment. Yhe sovereign authority remained 
and one of his singing women to Oeagrus, the/upwards of 100 years in his family. 
sonof Tharops, and father of Orpheus; hence]| OrTaiA,a surname of Diana at Sparta. 
Orpheus is said to ‘have had the muse Cal-|{n her sacrifices it was usual for boys to be 
liope for his mother. Brucker, in his ** His-|whipped. (vid. Diamastigosis) [and Sparta. ] 
tory of Philosophy” by Enfield, hasdeduced| Plut. in Thes. &c. | | 
from the Orphic verses and other fragments} Orrurus,or Orthos, adog which -belong- 
of Orpheus, the following summary of his/ed to Geryon, from whom and the Chimera, 
doctrine concerning God and nature. ‘ God|sprang the sphynx and the Nemzan lion. He 
from all eternity contained within himself, the|/had two heads, and was sprung from the union 
unformed principles of the material world,jof Echidna and Typhon. He was destroyed 
and consisted of a compound nature, active|/by Hercules. Hesiod, Theog. 310.—Apollod. 
and passive. By the energy of the active), c. 5. 
principle he sent forth from himself, at the] [ORxrospEpA,or OROsPEDA mons, 2 chain 
commencement of a certain finite period, alllof mountains in Spain, properly speaking a 
materialand spiritual beings which partakelcontinuation of the range of Idubeda, One 
in different degrees of the divine nature. All|part terminates in the form of a segment of a 
beings, proceeding originally from God, will,|circle, on the coast of Murcia and Grenada, 
after certain purgations, returntohim. The] while two arms are sent off in the direction 
universe itself will be destroyed by fire andjof Bztica, one of which pursues a western 
afterwards renewed.”] According to 'some of|direction nearly, and is called Mons Maria- 
the moderns, the 4¢rgonautica, and the other|nus, now Sierra Morena ; the other runs more 
poems attributed to Orpheus, are the produc-|to the south-west, nearer the coast, and is 
tion of the pen of Onomacritus, a poet who|called Mons Ilipula, now Sierra Nevada, end- 
lived in theage of oe tvrant of Athens.!inz on the coast at Calpe or Gibraltar.) 
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ORtyG1A, a small island of Sicily, within/for women, by disguising their dress, and 
the bay of Syracuse, which formed once one|by using them to the ointments and perfumes 
of the four quarters of that great city. It was|of women as well as by a long and successful 
in this island that the celebrated " fountain|imitation of their voice. The imposition suc- 
Arethusa arose. [vid. Syracuse.] Virg. An.|ceeded, their sex was not discovered in Crete, 
3, v. 694.—Hom. Od. 15, v. 403. An an-/and when Theseus had triumphed over the 
cient name of the island of Delos. Some sup |Minotaur, he, with these two youths, leda 
pose that it received this name from Latona,|procession with branches in their hands, in the 
who fled thither when changed into a quail,|same habit which is still used at the celebra- 
(care) by Jupiter, to avoid the pursuits of|tion of the Oschophoria. The branches which 

uno. Diana was called Ortygia, as being|were carried were in honour of Bacchus or of 
Ariadne, or because they returned in autumn, 
when the grapes were ripe. Besides this pro- 
cession,, there was also a race exhibited, in 
which only young men, whose parents were 
both alive, were permitted to engage. It was 
usual for them to run from the temple of Bac- 
chus to that of Minerva, which was on the 
sea-shore. The place where they stopped 
was called ozycesenv, because the boughs 
which they carried in their hands were de- 
posited there. The reward of the conqueror 
was acupcalled wera race, five-fold, because 
it contained a mixture of five different things, 
wine, honey, cheese, meal, and oil. Plut. in 
Thes. 

Osct, a people between Campania and the 
country of the Volsci, who assisted Turnus 
against AZneas. Some suppose that they are 
the same as the Opici, the word Osci being a 
diminutive or abbreviation of the other.. The 
language, the plays, and ludicrous expressions 
of this nation, are often mentioned by the an- 
cients, and from their indecent tendency some 
suppose the word odscenum (quasi oscenum) 
is derived. Tucit. Ann. 4, c. 14.—Cic. Fam. 
7, ep. 1.—Liv. 10, c. 20.— Strab, 5.—Plin. 3, 
c. 5.—Virg. Ain. 7, v. 730. 

Osiris, a great deity of the Egyptians, son 
of Jupiter and Niobe. [ vid. the end of this ar- 
ticle.}| All the ancients greatly differ in their 
opinions concerning this celebrated god, but 
they all agree that as king of Egypt, he took 
particular care to civilize his subjects, to polish 
their morals, to give them good and salutary 
laws, and to teach them agriculture. After 
lamented the king's death, while others, elat-|he had accomplished a reform at home, Osi- 
ed at the sudden news ofthe victory of The-|ris resolved to go and spread civilization in the 
seus, crowned the herald with garlands in de-|other parts of the earth. He left his kingdom 
‘monstration of their joy. The herald carried|to the care of his wife Isis, and of her faithful 
back the garlands on his staff to the sea-|minister Hermes or Mercury. Thecommand 
shore, and after he had waited till Theseus|of his troops at home was left to the trust of 
had fished his sacrifice, he related the me-|Hercules, a warlike officer. In his expedi- 
lancholy story of the king’s death. Upon|tion Osiris was accompanied by his brother ~ 
this, the people ranin crowds to the city,/Apollo, and by Anubis, Macedo, and Pan, 
showing their grief by crics and lamentations.| His march was through A&thiopia, where his 
From that circumstance therefore, at the|army was increased by the addition of the 
feast of Oschophoria, not the herald but/Satyrs, a hairy race of monsters, who made 
his staff is crowned with garlands, and all/dancing and playing on.musical instruments 
the people that are present always exclaim|their chief study. He afterwards passed 
ercaev, ts ws; the first of which expresses|through Arabia and visited the greatest part 
haste, and the others a consternation or de-|of the kingdoms of Asia and Europe, where 
-pression of spirits. The historian furthermen-|he enlightened the minds of men by intro- 
tions, that Theseus, when he went to Crete,|ducing among them the worship of the gods, 
did not take with him the usual numberjanda reverence for the wisdom of a Supreme 

of virgins, but that instead of two of them,|Being. At his return home Osiris found the 
he filled up the number with two youths|mindsof his subjects roused and agitated. Hig — 
of his ay amin! Aah gc he made pass!brother’ Typhon had raised seditions, and 


born there; asalso Apollo. Ovid. Met. 1, v. 
651. Fast. 5, v.692.—Virg. En. 3, v. 124. 

Orus, or Horus, one of the gods of the 
Egyptians, son of Osiris and of Isis. He as- 
sisted his mother in avenging his father, who 
had been murdered by Typhon. Orus was 
‘skilled in medicine, he was acquainted with 
‘futurity, and he made the good and _ the hap- 
'piness of his subjects the sole object of his go- 

“vernment. He was the emblem of the sun 
among the Egyptians, and he was generally 
represented as an infant, swathed in variegat- 
ed clothes. In one hand he held a staff. 
which terminated in the head ofa hawk, in 
the other a whip with three thongs. Herodot. 
2.—Plut. de Isid. &° Os.—Diod. 1. The 
first king of Treezene. Paus. 2, c. 30. 

Osca, a town of Spain, now Huesca, in 
Arragon. Liv. 34, c. 10. 

OscHoPHoriA, a festival observed by the 
Athenians. It receives its namez7o rev gepesy 
tasoryas, from carrying boughs hung uf: with 

rapfies, called ctx. Its original institution 
is thus mentioned by Plut. in Thes. These- 
us, at his return from Crete, forgot to hang 
out the white sail by which his father was to 
be apprised of his success, This neglect was 
fatal to Egeus, who threw himself into the 
sea and perished. ‘Theseus no sooner reach- 
ed the land, than he sent. a herald to inform 
his father of his safe return, and in the mean 
time he began to make the sacrifices which 
he vowed when he first set sail from Crete. 
The herald, on his entrance into the city, 
found the people in great agitation. Some 
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endeavoured to make himself popular. Osi-|which has been found on some ancient mo” 
ris, whose sentiments were always of thejnuments: Saturn, the youngest of all the 
most pacific nature, endeavoured to con-|gods, was my father ; Iam Osiris, who con- 
vince his brother of his ill conduct, but|ducted a large and numerous army as far as 
he fell a sacrifice tothe attempt. Typhon|the deserts of India, and travelled over the 
murdered him in a secret apartment, and|greatest part of the world, and visited the 
cut his body to pieces, which were divided|streams of the Ister, and the remote shores of 
among the associates of his guilt. Typhon.|the ocean, diffusing benevolence to all the in- 
according to Plutarch, shut up his brother in|Aabitants of the earth. Osiris was generally 
a coffer and threw him into the Nile. The/represented with a cap on his head like a 
inquiries of Isis discovered the body of her|mitre, with two horns; he held a stick in his 
husband on the coasts of Pheenicia, where it}left hand, and in his right a whip with three 
had been conveyed by the waves, but Typhon|thongs. Sometimes he appears with the head 
stole it as it was carrying to Memphis, and hejof a hawk, as that bird, by its quick and 
divided it amongst his companions, as wasbe-|piercing eyes, is a proper emblem of the sun. 
fore observed. This cruelty incensed Isis ;|{'The Abbe Banier is of opinion that Osiris is 
she revenged her husband’s death, and with|the same with Misraim the son of Ham, who 
her son Orus she defeated Typhon and the|/peopled Egypt some time after the deluge, 
partisans of his conspiracy. She recovered|and who after his death was deified ; and he 
the mangled pieces of her husband’s body, the|is called by the ancients the son of Jupiter, be- 
genitals excepted, which the murderer had|cause he was the son of Ham or Hammon, 
thrown into the sea: and to render him all] ‘whom he himself had acknowledged as a god. 
the honour which his humanity deserved, she| Marsham takes Osiristo have been Ham him- 
made as many statues of wax as there were|self. The learned, in general, allow that 
mangled pieces of his body, Each statue con-|Osiris was one of the first descendants of 
tained a piece of the flesh of thedead monarch ;| Noah by Ham, and that he governec Egypt, 
and Isis, after she had summoned in her pre-|vhither his father had repaired, and there 
sence one by one, the priests of all the differ-|founded a small kingdom a few years after 
ent deities in her dominions, gave them each a|the dispersion which happened in the time of 
statue, intimating, that in doing that she had|Peleg.] Plut. in Isid. & Os.—Herodot. 2, c. 
preferred them to all the other communities|14:.—Diod. 1—Homer. Od. 12, v. 323.— 
of Egypt, and she bound them by a solemn| 4diaz. de Anim. 3—Lucan. de Dea Syr.-~ 
oath that they would keep secret that mark| Pin. 8. 
of her favour, and endeavour to show their] Ostsm11, a people of Gaul in Brittany, 
sense of it by establishing a form of worship|(Their country is now called Finisterre.} 
and paying divine honours to their prince.| 2/2, 3, c. 2—Ces. B. G, 2, c. 34. 
They were further directedtochoose whatever} OsRHOEZNE, a country of Mesopotamia, . 
animals they pleased to represent the person|Which received this name from one of its 
and the divinity of Osiris, and they were en-|kings called Osrhoes. [vid. Mesopotamia. ] 
joined to pay the greatest reverence to that} Ossa, a lofty mountain of Thessaly, once 
representative of divinity, and to buryit when|the residence of the Centaurs, It was for- 
dead with the greatest solemnity. To render|merly joined to mount Olympus, but Her- 
their establishment more popular, each sacer-|cules, as some report, separated them, and 
dotal body had a certain portion of land allot-|made between them the celebrated valley of 
ted to them to maintain them, and to defray} empe. ‘This separation of the two moun- 
the expenses which necessarily attended the|tains was more probably effécted by an earth- 
sacrifices and ceremonial rites. ‘hat part of} quake, which happened, as fabulous accounts 
the body of Osiris which bad not been reco-|represent, about 1885 years before the Chris- 
vered, was treated with more particular at-|tian era, Ossa was one of those mountains 
tention by Isis, and she ordered that it should} which the giants, in their wars against the 
receive honours more solemn, and at the same}gods, heaped up one on the other to scale the 
time more mysterious thanthe other members.|ieavens with more facility. Mela, 2, c. 3— 
(vid. Phallica.) As Osiris had particularly in-| vid, Met. 1, v. 155, 1, 2, v. 225, 1, 7,024, 
structed his subjects in cultivating the ground,|Z/st. 1, v. 307, 1. 3, v. 441.-~Strad. 9.—Lu- 
the priest chose the ox to represent him, and|can. 1 and 6.—Virg. G. 1, v. 281. 
paid the most superstitious veneration to that] Osta, a town built at the mouth of the 
animal. (vid. Apis.) Osiris, according tojriver Tiber by Ancus Martius, king of Rome, 
the opinion of some mythologists, is the same|about 16 miles distant from Rome. It hada 
as the sun, and the adoration which is paid byjcelebrated harbour, and was so pleasantly si- 
different nations to an Anubis, a Bacchus, a}tuated that the Romans generally spent a part 
Dionysius, a Jupiter, a Pan, &c. is the same as|of the year there as in a country -seat, There 
that which Osiris received in. the Egyptian| was a small tower in the port, like the Pharos 
temples. Isis also after death received divine|of Alexandria, built upon the wreck of a large 
honours as well as her husband, and as the ox|ship which had been sunk there, and which 
was the symbol of the sun, or Osiris, so the|contained the obelisks of Egypt with which 
cow was the emblem of the moon, or of Isis.{the Roman emperors. intended to adorn the 
Nothing can give a clearer idea of the power capital of Italy. In the age of. Strabo the 
and greatness of Osiris than this iascription,|sand and mud ge by the Tiber had 
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choked the harbour, and added mucii to thejthe mother of Vitellius had received every 
size of the small islands which sheltered thejfriendly treatment from his hands. He also 
ships at the entrance of the river: Ostia and|burnt the letters which, by falling into the 
hier harbour, called Portus, became gradually|hands of Vitellius, might provoke his resent- 
separated, and are now at a considerable dis-}ment against those who had favoured the 
tance from the sea. lor. 1, c. 4, 1. 3, c.21.|cause of an unfortunate general. These no- 
—Liv. 1, ¢. 33.—Méla, 2, c. 4.—Sueton.—|ble and humane sentiments in a man who was 
Plin. the associate of Nero’s shameful pleasures, 

Ostorius ScAPULA, a governor of Britain.|}and who stained his hand in the blood of his 
He died A. D.55. Tacit. Ann. 16, c. 23. master, have appeared to some wonderful, 

OstTRACINE, a town of Egypt, on the con-|and passed for the-features of policy, and not 
fines of Palestine. Plin. 5, c. 12. of a naturally virtuous and benevolent heart. 
. OsyMANDYAS, a magnificent king of Egypt} Plut. in vitd—Suet—Tacit. 2, Hist. c. 50, 
ina remote period. [He was the first mo-]&c.—Juv. 2, v. 90.——Roscius, a tribune of 
narch who formed a library. He caused ajthe people, who, in Cicero’s consulship, made 
colossal statue of himself to be erected, on/a regulation to permit ‘he Roman knights at 
which was this inscription: ‘*I am Osyman-|public spectacles to have the 14 first rows 
dyas, king of kings; whoever will disputejafter the seats of the senators. [The equites, 
this title with me, let him surpass my works.” ]/previous to this, sat promiscuously with the 
_ OTKNES, a noble Persian, one of the seven}commons. By this new regulation of Otho’s, 
who conspired against the usurper Smerdis.jthe commons considered themselves disho- 
It was through him that the usurpation wasjnoured, and hissed and insulted Otho when 
first distovered. He wasafterwards appoint-jhe appeared in the theatre : the equites, on 
ed by Darius over the sea-coast of Asia Minor,|the other hand, received him with loud plau- 
and took Byzantium. Hercdot. 3, c. 70, &c.\dits, The commons repeated their hissings, 

Otuo, M. Satvrus, a Roman emperor,/and the knights their applause, until, at last, 
descended from the ancient kings of Etruria./they came to mutual reproaches, and the 
He was one of Nero’s favourites, and as such} whole theatre became a scene of the greatest 
he was raised to the highest offices of the/disorder. Cicero, being informed of the dis- 
state, and made governor of Pannonia by the|turbance, came and summoned the people to 
interest of Seneca, who wished to femove/the temple of Bellona, where, partly by his 
him from Rome, lest Nero’s love for Poppzalreproofs, and partly by his lenity, he so 
should prove his ruin. After Nero’s death} wrought upon them, that they returned to the 
Otho conciliated the favour of Galba, the new|theatre, loudly testified their approbation of 
emperor; but when he did not gain his point,|Otho, and strove with the equites which 
and when Galba had refused to adopt him as|/should show him the most honour.] Hora?, 
his successor, he resolved to make himself ab-jep. 4, v. 1u——The father of the Roman em- 
‘solute without any regard tothe age or dignity| peror Otho was the favourite of Claudius. 
of his friend. The great debts which he had} OtTHRYADES, one of the 300 Spartans who 
contracted encouraged his avarice, and he|fought against 300 Argives, when those- two 
caused Galba tobe assassinated, and he made]nations disputed their respective right to Thy- 
himself emperor. He was acknowledged by|rea. ‘Two Argives, Alcinor and Cronius, 
the senate and the Roman people, but thejand Othryades survived the battle. The 
sudden revolt of Vitellius in Germany render-|Argives went home to carry the news of their 
ed his situation precarious, and it was mutual-|victory, but Othryades, who had been reck- 
ly resolved that, their respective right to thejoned among the number of the slain, on ac- 
empire should be decided by arms. Othoob-|count of his wounds, recovered himself and 
tained three victories over his enemies, but in|carried some of the spoils, of which he had 
a general engagement near Brixcllum, his|stripped the Argives, into the catmp of his 
forces were defeated, and hé stabbed himself;countrymen; and after he had raised a trophy, 
when all hopes of success were vanished, af-!and had written with his own blood “ Ihave 
ter a reign of about three months, on the 20th|conquered” on his shield, he killed himself, un- 
of April, A. D. 69. It has keen justly ob-jwillingto survive the death of his countrymen; 
served, that the last moments of. Otho’s life} Vel. Mazx.$,c.2.—Plut. Parall. A patro- 
were those of a philosopher. He comforted|nymic given to Pantheus, the Trojan priest of 
his soldiers who lamented his fortune,.and he} A pollo, from his father Othryas. Virg. Zin. 
expressed his concern for their safety, when} 2, v. 319. 
they earnestly solicited to pay him the last} Orurys, a mountain, or rather a chain of 
friendly offices before he stabbed himself, andj mountains in Thessaly, the residence of the 
he observed that it was better that one man|Centaurs. Strab. 9—Herodot. 7, c. 129— 
should die, than that all should be involved in} Virg. 4£n. 7, v. 675. 
ruin for his obstinacy. His nephew was pale| Orus and Eputa.tes, sons of Neptune. 
and distressed, fearing the anger and haugh-|vid. Aloides. 
tiness of the conqueror ; but Othocomforted| P. Oviprus Naso, a celebrated Roman 
him, and observed, that Vitellius would be/poet, born at Sulmo, on the 20th of March, 
kind and affectionate to the friends and rela-|about 43 B. C.. As he was intended for the 
tions of Otho, since Otho was not ashamed tolbar, his father sent him early to Rome, and, 
say, that, in the time ~ Sivean reeitcst enmity, |removed him to Athens in the sixteenth year 
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of hisage. ‘The progress of Ovid in the study’ epita hi was found at Stain, in the modern 
of eloquence was great, but the father’s ex- kingdom of Austria. : 
pectations were frustrated ; his son was born Hic si Divi ees 
a poet, and nothing could deter him from’ vere cah Vagee, Mebhe Mivi Cesariaira 
pursuing his natural inclination, though he ugusti fatria cedere jussit humo. 
was ofien reminded that Homer lived and’ S#fe m™iser voleg patriis wccumbre terriga 
died in the greatest poverty, Every thing he — ‘S¢@/rustra !' Hunc ill fata dedere locum. 
wrote was expressed i poetical numbers, as This however, is an imposition to render ce- 
he himself says, e¢ guod tentabaim scribere ver- \ebrated an obscure corner of the world which 
sus erat. A lively genius and a fertile imagi- never contained the bones of Ovid. The 
nation soon gained him admirers ; the learned greatest part of Ovid’s poems are remaining, 
became his friends ; Virgil, Propertius, Ti- His Metamorpfrhoses in 15 books are extreme- 
bullus, and Horace, honoured him with their ly curious, on account of the many different 
correspondence ; and Augustus patronized mythological facts and traditions which they 
him with the most unbounded liberality. relate, but they can have no claim to an epic 
These favours, however, were but momenta- poem. In composing this. the poet was more 
z and the poet was soon after banished to indebted to the then existing traditions, and 
omos, on the Euxine sea, by the emperor. to the theogony of the ancients, than to the 
The true cause of this sudden exile is un- powers of his own imagination. His /asti 
known. Some attribute it to ashameful amour were divided into 12 books, the same number 
with Livia the wifeof Augustus, while others as the constellations of the zodiac; but of these, 
support that it arose from the knowledge six haveperished,and the learned world have 
which Ovid had of the unpardonable incest of reason to lament the loss of a poem which 
the emperor with his daughter Julia. These must have thrown so much hght upon the re- 
reasons. are indeed merely conjectural; the ligious rites and ceremonies, festivals andsacri- 
Cause was of a very private and very secret fices of the ancient Romans, as we may judge 
nature, of which Ovid himself is afraid to from the six that have survived the ravages 
speak, as it arose from error and not from of timeand barbarity. His 7ri tia, which are 
criminality. It was, however, something im- divided into fivebooks, contain much elegance 
proper in the family and court of Augustus, and softness of expression, as also his Elegies 
as these lines seem to indicate: jon different subjects. The Heroides are ner- 
Cur aliquid vidi2 Cur noxia lumina feci 2 \VU5 spirited, and diffuse, the poetry is ex- 
Cae thprudens cognita culpa mi oe 2 |cellent, the language varied, but bei —e 
Inscius Acteon vidit sine veste Dianam; |SOnS are-often too wnnton and indelicate, a 
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Preda fuit canibus non minis ille suis. |fault which is common in lis compositions, 

Again ifs His three books of 4morum, and the same 
, 


: number de Arte Amandi, with the other de 
Inscia quéd crimen viderunt lumina plecter,| Remedio Amoris, are written with great ele- 
Peccatumque ocuios est habuisse meum. \gance, and contain many flowery descriptions ; 
And in another place, but the dectrine which they hold forth is dan- 


oy. Eat gerous, and they are to be read with caution, 
phat wien: ames FU? pep, SCOPE et as they seem to be calculated to corrupt the 


i a . op heart. and sap the foundations of virtue and 
pee ree Pagmlesida gins cst. morality. His Ibis, which is written in imita- 
In his banishment, Ovid betrayed his pusil-|tion of a poem of Callimachus of the same 
lanimity, and however afflicted and distressed|name, is a satirical performance. Besides 
his situation was, yet the flattery and impa 'these, there are extant some ‘fragments of 
tience which he showed in his writings are ajother poems, and among these some of a tra- 
disgrace to his pen, and expose him more to \gedy called Medea’ The talents of Ovid asa 
ridicule than pity. Though he prostituted his|dramatic writer have been disputed, and some 
pen and his time to adulation, yet the emper-jhave observed, that he who is so often void of 
or proved deaf to all entreaties, and refused|sentiment, was not bornto shine as a tragedian. 
to listen to his most ardent friends at Rome,|Ovid has attemptéd perhaps too many sorts of 
who wished for the return of the poet. Ovid,/poetry at once. On whatever he has written, 
who undoubtedly wished for a Brutus to de-|he has totally exhausted the subject and left 
liver Rome of her tyrannical Augustus, con-|nothing unsaid. He every where paints nature 
tinued his flattery even to meanness ; and|with a masterly hand, and gives strength to 
when the emperor died, he was so mercenary|the most vulgar expressions. It has been 
as to consecrate a temple to the departed ty-|judiciously observed, that his poetry, after his 
rant on the shore of the Euxine, where he re-|banishment from Rome, was destitute of that 
gularly offered frankincense every morning.|spirit and vivacity which we admire in his 
‘Tiberius proved as regardless as his prede-|other compositions. His Fasti are Aa Sak the 
cessor to the entreaties which were made for|best written of all hispoems, and after them we 
Ovid, and the poet died in the 7th or 8th year|may fairly rank his love verses, his Heroides, 
of his banishment, in the 59th year of his age,|and after all his Mctamorfthoses, which were 
A. D. 17, and was buried at Tomos. In the|not totally finished when: Augustus sent him 
year 1508 of the Christian era, the following|into banishment. ia Stairs JSrom Pontus, 
3 507 ; 
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are the language of an abject and pusillani-)- Oxyryncuus, [a city of Egypt, on the ca- 
ynous flatterer. However critics may censurejnal of Meeris, which took its name from a 
the indelicacy and the inaccuracies of Ovid, it/fish called ofvgvyx2 in Greek, or pike, whicl: 
is to be acknowledged that his poetry contains| was an object of worship to the Egyptians, 
great sweetness and elegance, and, like that ofland had a temple here. Nothing remains of 
Tibullus, charms the ear and captivates the|this city, in the village called Lenese, built 
mind. Ovid married three wives, but of thelon its ruins, but some fragments of stone pil- 
last alone he speaks with fondness and affec-|lars, and a single column left standing, and 
tion. He had only one daughter, but by which|which appears to have formed part of a por- 
of his wives is unknown ; and she herself be-|tico of the composite order.] Strad. 
came mother of two children, by two husbands. OzoL or Oz6L1, a people who inhabited 
The best editions of Ovid’s works are those ofjthe eastern parts of AEtolia, which were call- 
Burman, 4 vols. 4to. Amst. 1727; of-L. Bat.Jed Ozolea. ‘This tract of territory lay at the 
1670, in 8vo, and of Utrecht, in 12mo. 4 vols.jnorth of the bay of Corinth, and extended 
1713. Ovid. Trist. 3 and 4, &c.—Paterc. 2.—jabout twelve miles northward. They receiv- 
Martial. 3 and 8. ed their name from the dad stench («é») of 

{Oxka, small pointed isles near the Echi-|their bodies and of their clothing, which was 
nades, now called Curzolari. ‘Their ancient|the raw hides of wild beasts, or from the of- 
name has reference to their form, (o£#2:.)] _ |fensive smell of the body of Nessus the cen- 

Oxvus, [alarge river of Bactriana, rising injtaur, which after death was left to putrify in 
the north-eastern extremity of that country,/the country without the honours of a burial. 
or rather in the south-eastern part of Greaz|Some derive it with more propriety from the’ 
Bukharia, and flowing for the greater part of/stench of the stagnated water in the neighbour- 
its course ina north-west direction. It re-jinglakesand marshes. | vid. Locri.] According 
ceives numerous tributaries, and falls after ajto a fabulous tradition, they received theirname 
course of 1200 miles into the sea of Aral|from a very different circumstance: During 
The ancient geographers supposed it to falllthe reign ofa son of Deucalion, a bitch brought 
into the Caspian, being ignorant of the exist-)into the world a stick instead of whelps, The 
ence of the sea of Aral tothe east of the|stick was planted in the ground by the king, 
former. The Oxus is now the mu, calledjand it grew up a large vine and produced 
by the Arabian geographers Chihon or Gihon.]|grapes, from which the inhabitants of the 

OxyDRACc&, a nation of India. [They arejcountry were called Ozole, not from o€ty, to 
supposed to have inhabited the district now|smell bad, but from of@, a branch or sprout. 
called Outsch, near the confluence of the/The nameof Ozolz, on account of its inde- 
Acesines and Indus. Perhaps, however, it|licate signification, highly displeased the inha- 
would be more correct to locate theta a little/bitants, and they exchanged it soon for that of 
beyond its junction with the Hyphasis.] Curz}A®tolians. Paus. 10, ¢.-38.— Herodor, 8, c. 
9, c. 4. 32. 
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PACATIANUS, Titus Julius, a general ofjrising in mount Tmolus, and falling into the 
the Roman armies, who proclaimed himself/Hermus after it has watered the city of Sar- 
emperor in Gaul, about the latter part of{des. It was in this river that Midas washed 
Philip’s reign. He was soon after defeated,|himself when he turned into gold whatever he 
A. D. 249, and put to death, &c. touched ; and from that circumstance it ever 
PXcuinus, or Pachynus, now Passaro, ajatter rolled golden sands, and received the 
promontory of Sicily, projecting about twojname of Chrysorrhoas. it is called Tmolus 
miles into the sea, in the form of a peninsula,|by Pliny. Strabo observes, that it had gold- 
at the south-east corner of the island, with a/en sands in his age. . [The gold found amid 
small harbour of the same name. Strad, 6.|the sands of the Pactolus was derived from 
—Mela, 2, ¢. 7.—Virg. En. 3,v. 699.—Paus|the mines of mount Tinolus, and when these 
By Ge. 206 were exhausted, the supply of the river 
Pacorus, the eldest of the thirty sons of|ceased. This river, according to Varro 
Orodes, king of Parthia, sent against Crassus|and Chrysostom, was the chief source of the 
whose army he defeated, and whom he took) wealth of Cresus.] Virg. An. 10, v. 142.— 
prisoner. He took Syria from the Romans} Sirad. 18.—Ovid. Met. 11, v. 86.—Herodvt. 
and supported the republican party of Pom-|5, c. 110.— Pin. 33, c. 8. ; 
ey, and of the murderers of Julius Cesar. Pacryas, a Lydian intrusted with the care 
e was killed in a battle by Ventidius Bassus,|of the treasures of Croesus at Sardes. ‘Phe 
B. C. 39, on the same day (9th of June) thatimmense riches which he could command, 
Crassus had been defeated. Flor. 4. c, 9.—|corrupted him, and to make himself independ- 
Horat. 3, od, 6, v. 9A king of Parthia,jent, he gathered a large army. He laid siege 
who made a treaty of alliance with the Ro-jto the citadel of Sardes, but the arrival of one 
mans, &c. } ..  Jof the Persian generals soon put him to flight. \ 
PacTOLus, a las river of Lydia,|He retired to Cuma and afterwards to Les- 
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bos, where he was delivered into the. handsjmous for the death of Phaeton, who, as the 
of Cyrus. Herodot. 1, c, 154, &¢.—Paus, 2,|poets mention, was thrown down there by the 
©. 35. thunderbolts of Jupiter. Ovid. Met. 1, v. 258, 
PActvius, M. a native of Brundusium,|&c —Mela, 2, c. 4—ZLucan. 2, &— Virg. 
son of the sister of the poet Ennius who}|_n. 9, v. 680.—Strad. 5—Plin. $7,¢.2. —. 
distinguished himself by his skill in painting,) Papusa, the most southern mouth of the 
and by his poetical talents. He wrote satires/Po, considered by some writers as the Po it- 
and tragedies which were represented at/self. (vid. Padus.) It was said to abound in 
Rome, and of some of which the names are/swans, and from it there wasacut to the town 
preserved, as Peribcea, Hermione, Atalanta,}of Ravenna. Virg. én. 11, v. 455. 
illione, Teucer, Antiope, &c. Orestes was} Pan, a surname of Apollo, derived from 
considered as the best finished performance ;|the word fe@an, an hymn which was sung in 
the style, however, though rough and without/his honour, because he had killed the serpent 
either purity or elegance, deserved the com-|Python, which had given cause to the people 
mendation of Cicero and Quintilian, who per-|to exclaim Jo Pean ! Theexclamation of Io 
ceived strong rays of genius and perfection)Pzan! was made use of in speaking to the 
frequently beaming through the clouds of thejother gods, as it often was a demonstration of 
barbarity and ignorance of the times, [Cice-|joy. [Damm derives the term Pzan, (Mz:av) 
ro, in his treatise on Friendship, states that|from zave, cessare facio, Apollobeing honcur- 
Pacuvius’s tragedy on Orestes washeard with|ed in hymns, as. the divinity who protected 
thunders of applause.] The poet in his old|from and caused evil to cease] Juv. 6, v. 
age retired to ‘[arentum, where he. died in]171—Ovid. Met. 1, v. 538, 1. 14, v. 720.—Lu- 
his 90th year, about 131 years before Christ.|can. 1, &c—Strab. 18. 
Of all his compositions about 437 scattered] _Pa#MmAwt, a people of Belgic Gaul, suppos- 
lines are ate in the collections of Latin}ed to dwell in the present country at the west 
poets. Cic. de Orat. 2, ad. Heren. 2, c. 27—|of Luxemburg. Cas. G. 2, c. 4. 
Fforat. 2, ep. 1, v- 56.—Quintil.10,c.1. Pon, a celebrated physician who cured the 
PapiInum, now Sondeno, atown on thej wounds which the gods received during the 
Po, where it begins to branch into different] Trojan war. From him physicians are some- 
channels. Plin. 3, c. 15. times called Peonii, and herbs serviceable in 
Panus, [now the Po, the largest river of|medicinal processes’ Paonie herbe. Virg. 
Italy, anciently called also Eridanus, an ap-| Zn. 7, v. 769.—Ovid. Met. 15, v. 535. 
pellation which is frequently used by the Ro-|| P#6nxEs, [a people of Macedonia, who in- 
man poets, and almost always by Greek au-jhabited the coast of Macedonia and the vicini- 
thors. vid. Eridanus, D’Anville makes|ty of Mount Rhodope, according to Dio Cas- 
this latter name belong properly to thejsius. Herodotus places them jon the banks 
Ostium Spineticum of the Padus. The namejot the Strymon; and Ptolemy assigns to 
Padus is said to have been derived from|them the parts of Macedonia towards the 
a word in the language of the Gauls, whichjsources of the Haliacmon.] Paws. 5, c, 1—~ 
denoted a poplar tree, in consequence of the| Herodot. 5, c. 13, &c. 
great number of those. trees growing on its] Ponra, [a country of Macedonia, deriving 
banks. It has its source inthe Alpes Cottiz,/its name from Peon, the son of Endymion. 
near the bottom of Mons Vesulus, near the|vid. Pzones.} Liv. 42, c. 51, 1,45, c, 29. 
source of the Druentia or Durance,runs in an| P#®6nIDEs, a name given to the daughters 
eastern direction, and, after a course of 500/of Pierus, who were defeated by the Muses, 
miles, receiving on both banks numerous tri-|because their mother was a native of Pzo- 
butaries, according to some 30, its channeljnia. Ovid. Met. 5, ult, fad. 
being the final receptacle of almost every| P.sds, a town of the Hellespont called also 
stream which rises on the eastern and south-|.4/és0s, situated at the north of Lampsacus, 
ern declivities of the Alps and the northern|When it was destroyed the inhabitants mi- 
declivity of the Appenines. It falls into the|grated to Lampsacus, where they settled. 
gulf of Venice by seven mouths, of which two| They were of Milesian origin. Strad, 13.~- 
were formed by nature, and the other five by| Homer, I/. 2, 
art, The northern branches of the Padus, de-| Pastrum, a town of Lucania, called also 
scending from the Alps, render it largest in] Veftunia, and Posidonia by the Greeks, 
the warmest months of summer, by the melt-|where the soil produced rosts which blos- 
ing of the snow on these lofty’ mountains,/somed twice a year. The ancient walls of 
These streams too, by the rapidity of their|the town, about three miles in extent, are 
current, bring down a great quantity of stones/stiil standing, and likewise venerable remains 
and earth, which have filled up the channel,}of temples and porticoes. The Sinus Pesta- 
and rendered embankments upwards of 30jnus, on which it stood, is now Called the gulf 
fect high, in some places, necessary to pre-|of Salerno. Virg. G. 4, V- 119.—Ovid. Met. 
vent the inundation of the adjacent country.]|15, v. 708. Pont. 2, el, 4, v. 28, : 
It was formerly said that it rolled goid dust inf Cacivna Patus, the husband of Arria. 
its sands, which was carefully searched by|(vid. Arria.) ¢ 
the inhabitants, ‘The consuls C. Flaminius} PAGas# or PAGAsA, a town of Magnesia, 
Nepos, and P. Furius Philus, were the firstjin Macedonia, with an harbour and a promon- 
Roman generals whocrossed it. The Pois fa-{tory of the same name. The ship Argo was 
509 
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fuilt there, as some suppose, and according to signate it by the more religious appellatiou of 
Propertius, the Areonae set sail from that|the Holy Land. It was bounded on the north 
harbour. From that circumstance not only|by Pheenicia and Celosyria, on the east by 
the ship Argo, but also the Argonauts them- Arabia deserta, on the south by Arabia Pe- 
selves, were ever after distinguished by the/trea, and on the west by the Mediterranean, 
epithet of Pargaseus. [The place whence called in Scripture the Great Sea. On the 
the Argo set sail was rather the port of| western side of the Jordan were the three 
Aphetz. vid. Aphete. The term Pagaszus districts of Judza in the south, Samaria in the 
refers to the gulf on which Aphetz was situ | middie, and Galilza in the north. Befcre the 
ate,-more than to the city of Pagasz.] Pliny|Israelites took possession of this country, Mo- 
confounds Pagase with Demetrias, but they|ses has described its great fertility, Deut. 8, 7, : 
are different, and the latter was peopled by/&c; and itis said to have exceeded even — 
the inhabitants of the former, who preferred|the celebrated land of Egypt inthe number 
the situation of Demetrias for its conveniences.|of cattle which it bred, and in the quantity 
Ovid. Met. 7, v.1,). 8, v. 349.—Lucan. 2, v.jand excellence of the oil, corn, wine, and va- 
715, 1. 6, v. 400.— Mela, 2, c. S and 7.—Strab.|rious fruits which it yielded. Its fecundity 
9.—Propert. \, el, 20, v. 17.—Plin. 4, c. 8.—|has been extolled even by Julian the Apos- 
Apollon. Rhod. 1, v. 238, &c. tate. The visible effects of divine displea- 
PAL, a town at the south of Corsica, now|sure which this country has experienced not 
St. Bonifaco, only under Titus, but much more since that 
PAL#APOLIS, a small island on the coast offemperor’s time in the inundations of the 
Spain. Strab. northern barbarians, of the Saracens, of the 
PaLzmon or PALEMON, a sea-deity, son|Crusaders, and the oppression it now feels un- 
of Athamas andIno. His original name was/der the Turkish yoke, are causes more than 
Melicerta, and he assumed that of, Palemon|sufficient to have reduced the greater part of 
after he had been changed into a sea deity|it to its present state, a mere desert.] He- 
by Neptune. (vid. © elicerta.) A_noted|rodot. 1, c. 10 — Sil, It. 3, v. 606.—Strab. 16. 
grammarian at Rome in tie age of Tiberius,| PAL#sTINUs, an ancient name of the river 
who made himself ridiculous by his arrogance|Strymon. 
and luxury. Juv. 6, v. 451.—Martial. 2,ep.|_ PaLaryrRus, the ancient town of Tyre on 
86. A son of Neptune, who was amongst|the continent.  [vid. wedi Strab. 16. 
the Argonauts. .4follod. PALAMEDES, a Grecian chief, son of Nau- 
PaLzpxpuos, the ancient town of Paphosjplius, king of Eubcex by Clymene. He was 
in Cyprus, near to the new. [vid. Pa-|sent by the Greek princes who were going to 
phos.}]  Strad. 14. the Trojan war, to bring Ulysses to thecamp, 
PALZPHARSALUS, the ancient town of}/who,to withdraw himself from the expedition, 
Pharsaius in Thessaly. [vid. Pharsalus.]|pretended insanity ; and the better to impose 
Cas. B. A 48. upon his friends, used to harness different ani- 
PALZPHATUS, an ancient Greek philoso-}mals to a plough, and sow salt instead of bar- 
pher, whose age is unknown, though it can be/ley into the furrows. The deceit was soon 
ascertained that he flourished between the|/perceived by Palamedes; he knew that the re- 
times of Aristotle and Augustus. He wrote 5/gret to part from his wife Penelope, whom he 
books de incredibilivus, of which only the first}had lately married, was the only reason of the 
remains, and in it he endeavours to explain/pretended insanity of Ulysses ; and to demon- 
fabulous and mythological traditions by histo-|strate this, Palamedes took Telemachus, whom 
rical facts, “he best edition of Palaphatus|Penelope had lately brought into the world, 
is that of J. Frid. Fischer, in 8vo. Lis. 1773.}and put him before the plough of his father. 
{There were several ancient writers named}/Ulysses showed that he was not insane, by 
Palephatus, one an Athenian placed by the|/turning the plough a different way not to hurg 
poets before the time of Homer ; one a native/his child. ‘This having been discovered, Ulys 
of Paros, who lived under Artaxerxes Mne-|ses was obliged to attend the Greek princes to 
mon, and one a grammarian and philosopher,)the war, but an immortal enmity arose be- 
born at Athens or in Egypt, posterior to Aris-/tween Ulysses and Palamedes. The kiug of 
totle. The greatest number of authorities|Ithaca resolved to take every opportunity to 
are in favour of the latter, asthe author of the/distress him; and when all his expectations 
work de incredibilibus, or rege «miata. } were frustrated, he had the meanness tobribe 
PaL#p6Lis, a town of Campania, built byjone of his servants, and to make him dig a 
a Greek colony, where Naples afterwards|hole in his master’s tent, and there conceal a 
was erected. [vid. Neapolis.] Liv. 8, c. 22.}large sum of money. After this Ulysses 
PaLasrE, a village ot Epirus near Oricus,|forged a letter in Phrygian characters, which 
where Cepoar first landed with his fleet. Zu-|king Priam was supposed to have sent to Pa- 
can.5,v. 460: lamedes. In the letter the Trojan king seem- 
PaLasTina, [a district-of Asia, deriving its/ed to entreat Palamedes to deliver into his 
name from- the Philist2i or Philistines whojhands the Grecian army, according to the 
inhabited the coast, As it was the promisedjconditions which had been previously a 
inheritance of the seed of Abraham, andjupon, when he received the money. orn 
the scene of the birth, sufferings, and death|forged letter was carried by means of Ulysses 
of our Redeemer, yah accustomed to de-tbefore the princes of the Grecian army. Pa- 
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Jamedes was summoned, and he made the|the very day that Romulus began to lay the 
most solemn protestations of innocence, but|foundation of the city of Rome. [21st of 
~ all was in vain; the money that was discovered] April.] Virg. G. 3, v. land 294.—Ovid. Fast. 
in his tent served only to corroborate the|4, v. 722, &c.—Paterc. 1, c. 8. 
accusation. He was found guilty by all the; ParisoTura, a city of India, supposed now 
army and stoned to death. Homer is:silent/to be Patna, or, according to others, Allaha- 
about the miserable fate of Palamedes, and]/4ad. Strab. 15. at 
Pausanias mentions that it had been reported] Paxrici, or PALIScI, two deities, sons of 
by some that Ulysses and Diomedes hadjJupiter by Thalia, whom Aéschylus calls A8t- 
drowned him in the sea as he was fishing on/na, in atragedy which is now lost, according to 
the coast. Philostratus, who mentions thelthe words of Macrobius. The nymph tna, 
tragical story above related, adds that Achil-| when pregnant, entreated her lover to remove 
les and. Ajax buried his body with great pomp|her from the pursuits of Juno. ‘The god con- 
on the sea-shore, and that they raised upon it alcealed’ her in the bowels of the earth, and 
small chapel, where sacrifices were regularly| when the time of her delivery was come, the 
offered by the inhabitants of Troas. Pala-jearth opened and brought into the world two 
medes was a learned man as well as a soldier,|children, who received the name of Palici, 
and according to some he completed the al-|a7ro rou rans “merSat, because they came again 
phabet of Cadmus by the addition of the fourjinto the world from the bowels of the earth. 
letters, 8, , x, 9, during the Trojan war.|'These deities were worshipped with great ce- 
To him also is attributed the invention. of} remonies by the Sicilians, and near their tem- 
dice and backgammon ; and it is said he_was|ple were two small lakes of sulphureous wa- 
the first who regularly ranged an army in alter, which were supposed to have sprung out 
line of battle, and who placed sentinels round] of the earth at the same time that they were 
acamp, and excited their vigilance and atten-|born. Near these pools it was usual to take 
tion by giving. them a watch-word. Hyzgin.|the most solemn oaths, by those who wished 
fab. 95, 105, &c.—.Afollod. 2, &c.— Dictys.|to decide controversies and quarrels. If any af 
Cret. 2, C. 15.— Ovid. Met. 13, v. 56 and 308.|the persons who took the oath perjured them- 
—Paus.1, ¢. 31—Manil. 4, v. 205.—Philo-|selves, they were immediately punished in a 
strat.V. 10, c. 6.—Euripid. in Pheniss.—Mar-|supernatural manner by the deities of the 
tial. 13, ep. 75.—Plin. 7, c. 56. place, and those whose oath was sincere de- 

PALATINUS MONS, a Celebrated hill, the|parted unhurt. The Pallici had alsoan oracle 
largest of the seven hills on which Rome was| which was consulted upon great emergencies, 
built. It was upon it that Romulus: laid’the|and which rendered the truestand most une- 
first foundation of the capital of Italy, in ajquivocal answers. Ina superstitious age, the 
quadrangular form, and there also he keptijaltars of the Palici were stained with the 
his court, as well as Tullus Hostilius; and Au-|blood of human sacrifices, but this barbarous 
gustus, and all the succeeding emperors, from/custom was soon abolished, and the deities 
which circumstance the word Palatium has|were satisfied with their usual offerings. 
ever since been applied to the residence of a] Virge, En. 9, v. 585.— Ovid. Met. 5, v. 506. 
monarch or prince. The Palatine hill re-/—Diod. 2.—Macrob. Saturn. 4, c. 10.—Ital. 
ceived its name from the goddess ales, or|14, v. 219. ° 
from the Pa/atini, who originally inhabited] PaLivta, a festival celebrated by the Ro- 
the place, or from éalare or fralare, the bleat-|mans, in honour of the goddess Pales. The 
ings of sheep, which were frequent there, or}ceremony consisted in burning heaps of straw, 
perhaps from the word falantes, wandering,|and in leaping over them. No sacrifices 
because Evander, when he came to settle in| were offered, but the purifications were made 
Italy, gathered all the inhabitants, and made} with the smoke of horses’ blood, and with 
them all one society. There were somejthe ashes of a calf that had been taken from 
games celebrated in honour of Augustus, andjthe belly of his mother, after it had been sa- 
called Palatine, because kept on the hill. Déo.|crificed, and with the ashes of beans. “The 
Cass. 53.—TItal. 12, v. 709.—Liv. 1, c. 7 and] purification ofthe flocks was also made 
$3.— Ovid. Met, 14, v. 822.—Juv. 9, v. 23.—| with the smoke of sulphur, of the olive, the 
Martial. 1, ep. 71—Varro. de I.. L. 4, c. 3.—|pine, the laurel, and the rosemary. Offerings 
Cic. in Catull. 1. Apollo, who was wor-|of mild cheese, boiled wine, and cakes of mil- 
shipped on the Palatine hill, was also called|let, were afterwards made to the. goddess. 
Palatinus. Wis temple there had been built,) This festival was observed on the 2Ist of 
or rather repaired by Augustus, who had| April, and it was during the celebration that 
enriched it with a library, valuable for the} Romulusfirst began to build the city. Some 
various collections of Greek and Latin ma-|call this festival Parilia -guasi fariendo, be- 
nuscripts which it contained, as also for the|cause the sacrifices were offered to the divi- 
Sibylline books deposited there. Horat. 1,|nity for the fecundity of the flocks. Ovid, Met. 
ep. 3, v. 17. , 2 14, v. 774. Fast. 4, v. 721, &c. 1. 6, v. 257.— 

PALANTIUM, a town of Arcadia. Propiert. 4, el. 1, v.19.—Tibull, 2, el, 5, v- 

PaLEs, the goddess of sheepfolds and of|87. : 
pastures among the Romans. She was wor-| PALINORvS, a skilful pilot of ‘the ship of 
shipped with great solemnity at Rome, and|AEneas. He fell into the sea in his sleep, and 
her festivals, called 4 were celebrated! was three days Ba cr to the tempests and 
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the waves of the sea, and at last came safejthe goddess. ‘The true Palladium, as some 
to land near Velia, where the cruel in-jauthors observe, was not carried away from 
habitants of the place murdered him to obtain|Troy by the Greeks, but only one of the sta- 
his clothes. His body was left unburied on the|tues of similar size and shape, which were 
sea-shore, and as, according to the religion of|placed near it, to deceive whatever sacrile- 
the ancient Romans, no person was suffered |gious persons attempted to steal it. The Pal- 
to cross the Stygian lake before one hundred/|ladium, therefore, as they say, was conveyed 
years were elapsed, if his remains had not|safe from Troy to Italy by Aineas, and it was 
been decently buried, we find AEneas, when he|afterwards preserved by the Romans with the 
visited the infernal regions, speaking to Pali-|greatest secrecy and veneration, in the tem- 
nurus, and assuring him, that though hisjple of Vesta, a circumstance which none but 
bones were deprived of a funeral, yet  the/the vestal virgins knew. Herodian. 1, c. 14, 
place where his body was exposed should|&c.— Ovid. Hast. 6, v. 422, &c. Met. 13, v. 
soon be adorned with a monument, and bear|336.—Dictys. Cret.1, c. 5—Apollod. 3,.c. 12. 
his name, and accordingly a promontory was|—Dionys, Hal. 1, &c.— Homer, Il. 10.—Virg. 
called Palinurus, now Palinuro, Virg. Ain.) Ain. 2, v. 166, 1. 9, v. 151.—Plut. de reb. 
3, v. $13, 1. 5, v. 840, &c. 1. 6, v. 341.—Ovid.|Rom.—Lucan. 9,—Dares. Phryg—Juv, 3, 
de Rem. 577.—Mela, 2, c. 4.—Strab.— Horat.\v..1°9. 
3, od. 4, v. 28. PALLaApivs, [an eastern prelate and eccle- 
PALIscORuUM, or PALICORUM STAGNUM, ajsiastical writer, a native of Galatia, born 
sulphureous pool in Sicily. [vid. Palici.] about A. D. 368. He was made bishop of ‘ 
Pa.ivrus, now /Vahil, a river [in the|Hellenopolis in Bithynia. He was ordained 
north-western part of Marmarica in Africa,|by Chrysostom, to whose party he attached 
flowing into the Mediterranean.] It had ajhimself, and on the banishment of Chrysos- 
town of the same name at its mouth. Strad.|tom in 404, fell under persecution, and be- 
17. ing obliged to withdraw from his see, re- 
PALLADES, certain virgins of illustrious|tired to Italy and took refuge at Rome. Some 
parents, who were consecrated to Jupiter by|time after, venturing to return to the east, he 
the Thebans of Egypt. It was required that|was banished to Syene. Having regained his 
they should prostitute themselves, an infa-|liberty, he resigned the see of Hellenopolis, 
mous custom, which was considered as a pu-|and was appointed to the bishopric of Alex- 
rification, during which they were publicly|andria. He is thought to have died A. D. 
mourned, and afterwards they were permitted|431. He wrote the Lausiac history about the 
to marry. Strab. 17. year 421, which contains the lives of persons 
_ PALLADium, a celebrated statue of Pallas.|who were at that time eminent for their ex- 
It was about three cubits high, and represent-|traordinary austerities in Egypt and Pales- 
ed the goddess as sitting and holding a pike in|tine. It was so called from Lausus, a man of 
her right hand, and in her left a distaff and ajthe imperial court at Constantinople to whom 
spindle. It fell down from heaven near thejit is inscribed. It isby no means certain whe- 
tent of. Ilus, as that prince was building the/ther Palladius, author of the Lausiac History, 
citadel of lium. Some nevertheless suppose|and Palladius author of a dialogue of the 
that it fell at Pessinus in Phrygia, or, according|life of Chrysostom, were different persons, or 
to others, Dardanus received it as a presentjone and the same. Dupin thinks that these 
from his mother Electra. There are some|were the productions of the same person ; Til- 
authors who maintain that the Palladium was|lemont and Fabricius adopt the opposite opi- 
made with the bones of Pelops by Abaris;jnion. The best edition of the history is that 
but Apollodorus seems ‘to say that it was nojof Meursius, L, Bat. 1616.]—-A Greek phy- 
more than a piece of clock-work which mov-|sician whose treatise on fevers was edited 8vo. 
ed of itself. ewcyek discordant the opinions|Z. Bat, 17435. 
of ancient authors’be about this famous sta-| PALLAnTiuM, a town of Italy or perhaps 
tue, it is universally agreed, that on its preser-|more properly a citadel built by Evander on 
vation depended the safety of Troy. This fa-|mount Palatine, from whence its name ori- 
tality was well known to the Greeks during/ginates. Virgil says, it was called after Pal- 
the Trojan war, and therefore Ulysses andjlas, the grandfather of Evander ; but Diony- 
Diomedes determined to steal it away. They|sius derives its name from Palantium, a town 
effected their purpose, and if we rely upon the|of Arcadia. Dionys. 1, c- 31—Virg. in. 8, 
authority of some authors, they were direct-|v, 54 and 341. 
ed how to carry it away by Helenus the son} PALLANnrTYa, a town of Spain, now Palen- 
of Priam, who proved, in this, unfaithful tojcia, on the river Cea, Mela, 2, c. 6. ; 
his country, because his brother Deiphobus,} PaLLANTIAsS, a patronymic of Aurora, as” 
at the death of Paris, had married Helen, of|the giant.Pallas. Ovid. Met. 9, fab. 12. i 
whom he was enamoured. Minerva wasdis-| PaLLantipgEs, the 50 sons of Pallas, the 
pleased with the violence which was offered|son of Pandion, and the brother of Aigeus. 
toher statue, and according to Virgil, the Pal-|They were all killed by Theseus, the son of 
Jacium itself appeared to have received life] Zgeus, whom they opposed when he came to 
and motion, and by the flashes which started|to take possession of his father’s kingdom. 
from its eyes, and its sudden springs from the|This opposition they shewed in hopes of suc- 
earth, it seemed to ae the resentment of|ceeding to the throne, as Aigeus left no child- 
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ven, except Theseus, whose legitimacy was|still called Tadmor by the Arabs of the coun- 
even disputed, as he was born at Trezene|try. But many circumstances, besides the 
Plut.in Thes.—Paus. 1, c. 22. _ Istyle of the buildings, render it probable that 
Patras, (adis,) a daughter of Jupiter, the|the present ruins are not those of the city built 
same as Minerva. The goddess received this/by Solomon, though neither history nor tra- 
name either because she killed the giant Pal-|dition mention the building of any other. Pal- 
fas, or perhaps from the spear which she/myra was built on a fertile spot in the midst 
seems to brandish in her hands (vaaaen.) For|of'a desert. The name Tadmor, as well as 
the functions, power, and character of the god-|that of Palmyra, had reference to the multi- 
dess, vid. Minerva. tude of palm-trees by which the city was sur- 
PaLias, (antis,) a son of king Evander,|rounded. Its situation was extremely favour- 
sent with some troops to assist Atneas. Helable for the caravan trade, and it became in 
was killed by Turnus, the king of the Rutuli,/a short time a rich and powerful city. It 
after he had made a great slaughter of thelseems to have early passed out of the power 
enemy. Virg. én. 8, v. 104, &c——Onelof the Jewish nation, probably soon after the 
of the giants, son of Tartarus and Terra. Heldeath of Solomon, and to have been annexed 
was killed by Minerva, who covered herself|to the Persian empire, and afterwards to that 
with his skin, whence, as some suppose, she is|of the Seleucidz. It sided with the Romans 
called Pallas. Afollod. 3, c. 12. A freed-jin the reign of Adrian, during the Parthian 
man of Claudius, famous for the power and war, and was greatly embellished by that 
the riches he’obtained. He advised the em- prince. After the capture of Zenobia, it was 
peror, his master, to marry Agrippina, andto/siven up to the emperor Aurelian, but the 
adopt her son Nero for his successor. It was|inhabitants having revolted on his departure, 
by his means, and those of Agrippina, that the|he returned, destroyed the city, and put to 
death of Claudius was hastened, and thatthe sword nearly all the inhabitants. e af- 
Nero was raised to the throne. Nero forgot|terwards attempted to restore it, but in vain. 
to whom he was indebted forthe crown, Helft gradually sunk into an obscure town, a tri- 
discarded Pallas, and some time after caused|fling fortress, and at last a miserable village. 
him to be put to death, that he might make|With respect to the ruins of this city, they 
himseif master of his great riches, A. D. 61. appear to be of two different and distinct pe- 
Lacit. 12. Ann. c. 53, riods: the oldest are so far decayed as not to 
PALLENE, (asmall peninsula of Macedonia,|aqmit of mensuration, and seem to have been 
one of the three which form the southern part|reduced to that state by the hand of time; 
of the district of Chalcidice. It was situate be-|the others appear to have been broken by the. 
tween the Sinus Thermaicus or gu/f of Salo-|hand of violence. It is sometimes made a 
niki, and the Sinus Toronaicus or gu/f of Cas- subject of inquiry, why Palmyra was built in 
sardria. It was also named Phlegra, a name/the midst of deserts? The true answer is, 
» derived from ga¢ya, wro, and having reference|that as soon as the springs of Palmyra were 
to a battle and overthrow of the giants in|discovered by those who traversed the desert, 
this place,] and containing five cities, thela settlement was made on the spot, for the 
principal of which is called Pallene.  It!purpose of carrying on the trade with India, 
was in this place according to some ofland preserving an intercourse between the 
the ancients, that an engagement happened] Mediterranean and Red sea.] ‘Plin. 6, c. 
between the gods and the giants. Liv, 31, c.126 and 30. 
45,1. 45, c. 30—Virg. G. 4, v. 3991—Ovid.| Pamisos, a river of Thessaly, falling into 
Met. 15, v.357.——A village of Attica, where/the Peneus. Herodot. 7, c. 129.—Plin. 4, c. 
Minerva had a temple, and where the Pal-/g.__- Another of Messenia in Peloponnesus. 
lantides chiefly resided. Herodot.1, c. 161.) Pammines, a learned Grecian, who was 
—Plut. in Thes. preceptor to Brutus. Cic. Brut, 97. Orat. 9. 
PALLENSES, a people of Cephallenia,) Pampuiius, a celebrated painter of Ma- 
whose chief town was called Pala, or Palza./cedonia, in the age of Philip, distinguished 
Liv. 38, c. 18.—Polyd. 5, c. 3. above his rivals by a superior knowledge of 
PALMARIA, a small island opposite Tarra-|literature, and the cultivation of those studies 
cina in Latium. Pin. 3, c. 6. which taught him to infuse more successfully 
Patmyra, the capital of Palmyrene, algrace and dignity into his pieces. He was 
country on the eastern boundaries of Syria,}founder of the school for painting at Sicyon, 
now called Theudemor, or Tadmor. It island he made alaw which was observed not 
famous for being the seat of the celebrated|only in Sicyon, but all over Greece, that none 
Zenobia and of Odenatus, in the reign of the|but the children of noble and dignified persons 
emperor Aurelian. It is now in ruins, and/should be permitted to learn painting. Apel- 
the splendour and magnificence of its porti-/les was one of his pupils. Dog. 
coes, temples, and palaces, are now daily ex-| Pampuos, a Greek poet, supposed tohave 
amined by the curious andthelearned. {This}lived before Hesiod’s age, .” 
city appears to have been originally built by}. PampuH¥LA, a Greek woman, who wrote a 
Solomon, and called Tadmor, (1 Kings ix. 18./¢eneral history in 33 books, in Nero’s reign. 
2 Chron. viii. 4.) Josephus assures us, that|'This history, so much commended by the an- 


this was the same city which the Greeks and|cients, is lost. . 
Romans afterwards called Palmyra, It is} PampHy¥L1a, a province of Asia Minor, 
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anciently called Mopfsofiia, and bounded on|Lupercalia.j ‘The’ worship, and the differ- 
the south by a part of the Mediterranean,jent functions of Pan, are derived from the 
called the Pamphylian sea, west by Lycia,|mythology of the ancient Egyptians. This 
north by Pisidia, and east by Cilicia. [‘The/god was one of the eight great gods of the 
name Pamphylia is said to come from 7va:,)Egyptians, who ranked before the other 12 
omnis; and guay, tribus, and to have been ap-|gods, whom ‘the Romans called Consentes. 
plied to this tract of country, from the cir-|He was worshipped with the greatest solem- 


cumstance of many and various tribes offnity all over Egypt. Hisstatues represented - 


Greeks settling here under. Amphilochus andjhim as a goat, not because he was really such, 
Calchas, after the destruction of Troy.] It/but this was done for mysterious reasons. 
abounded with pastures, vines, and olives.;He was the emblem of fecundity, and they 
Strab. 14.—Mela, 1.—Paus.7, c. 3.—Plin.|looked upon him as the principle of ail 
5, c. 26.—Liv. 37, c. 23 and. 40. things. His horns, as some observed, repre- 

Pan, was the god of shepherds, of hunts-/sented the rays of the sun, and the brightness 
men, and of all the inhabitants of the country.Jof the heavens was expressed by the vivacity 
He was the son of Mercury, by Dryope, ac-|and the ruddiness of his complexion, The 
cording to Homer. Some give him Jupiter/star which he wore on his breast, was the 
and Callisto for parents, others Jupiter and|symbol of the firmament, and his hairy legs 
Ybis or Oneis. Lucian, Hyginus, &c. sup-|and feet denoted the inferior partsof the earth, 
port that he was the son of Mercury and Pe-jsuch as the woods and plant8. Some sup- 
nelope, the daughter of Icarius, and that the|pose that he appeared as a goat because 
god gained the affections of the princess under} when the gods fled into Egypt in their war 
the form of a goat, as she tended her father’s|against the giants, Pan transformed himself in- 
flocks on mount Taygetus, before her mar-|to a goat, anexample which was immeciately 
riage with the king of Ithaca. Some authors|followed by all the deities. Pan, according to 
maintain that Penelope became mother of Pan|some, is the same as Yaunus, and he is the 
during the absence of Ulysses in the Trojan|chief of all the Satyrs. Plutarch mentions, 
war, and that he was the offspring of all the|that inthe reign of Tiberius, an extraordinary 
suitors that frequented the palace of Penelope,| voice was heard near the Echinades in the 
whence he received the name of Paz, which|Ionian sea, which exclaimed that the great 
signifies al/ or every thing, Pan was a mon-|Pan was dead. This was readily believed by 
ster in appearance, he had two small horns|the emperor, and the astrologers were con- 
on his head, his complexion was ruddy, his|sulted, but they were unable to explain the 
nose flat, and his legs, thighs, tail, and feet,/meaning of so supernatural a voice, which 
were those of a goat. The education of Pan|probably proceeded from the imposition of 
was intrusted to a nymph of Arcadia, called|one of the courtiers who attempted to terrify 


Sinoe, but the nurse, according to Homer,|Tiberius. In Egypt, in the town of Mendes, | 


terrified at the sight of such a monster, fled] which word also signifies a goat, there was a 
away and left him. He was wrapped up in|sacred goat kept with the most ceremonious 
the skin of beasts by his father, and carried|sanctity. The death of this animal was al- 
to heaven, where Jupiter and the gods long|ways attended with the greatest solemmnities, 
entertained themselves with the oddity of his|and like that of another Apis, became the 
appearance. Bacchus was greatly pleased/cause of an universal mourning. As Pan 
with him, and gave him the name of Pan.lusually terrified the inhabitants of the neigh- 
‘The god of shepherds chiefly resided in Ar- bouring country, that kind of fear which often 
cadia, where the woods and the most rugged|seizes men, and which is only ideal and imagi- 
mountains were his habitation. He invented nary, has received from him the name of 
the flute with seven reeds, which he called Sy-|fanic fear. This kind of terror has been ex- 
vinx, in honour of a beautiful nymph of thelemplified not only in individuals, but in nu- 
same name, to whom he attempted to offer|merous armies, such as that of Brennus, 
violence, and was changed into a reed. Helwhich was thrown into the greatest conster- 
was continually employed in -deceiving the/nation at Rome, without any cause or plausi- 
neighbouring nymphs, and often with success./ble reason. [Polyznus makes Pan a general 
Though deformed. in his shape and features, 
yet he had the good fortune to captivate Dia-|tion of the order of battle, and of the distribu- 
na, and of gaining her favour, by transform-|tion of an army into right and left wings or 
ing himself into a beautiful white goat. Helhorns, whence it is said he derived his horns, 
was also enamoured of a nymph of the moun: |He ascribes to him also the art of striking ter- 
tains called Echo, by whom he had a soncall-lror into a foe by stratagem and address, 
ed Lynx. He also paid his addresses to Om-| Whence the expression panic terrors.] Ovi 
phale, queen of Lydia, and it is well known in| Just. 1, v.396, 1.2, v.277. Met. 1, v. 689.— 
what manner he was received. [vid. Om-|Virg.G. 1, v.17. in. 8,v. 343. G. 3, v. 
phale.]_ The worship of Pan was well-esta-|392.—Juv. 2, v. 142.—Paus. 8, c. 30.—dZtal. 
blished,particularly in Arcadia, where he gave]13, v. 327—Varro. de L. L. 5,c. 3,—Liv. 1, 
oracles on mount Lyczus. His festivals, call-|c. 5.—Dionys. Hal. 1.—Herodot. 2, c. 46 and 
ed by the Greeks Lycea, were brought to} 145, &c.—Diod. 1.—Orpiheus. Hymn. 10.— 
—_ by Evander, and they were well known] Homer. Hymn. in Pan.—Lucian. Dial. Merc, 
at Rome by the name e oe Lupercalia. [vid.)ée Pan.—-Apollod, 1, c. 4 


of Bacchus, and attributes to him the inven- | 
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PANACEA, a goddess, daughter of AEscu-|was gymnical, and exhibited a trial of strenght 
lapius, who presided over heaith. [The term/and bodily dexterity. The last was a musical 
is derived from vay, every thing, and 2xso4-#,|contention, first instituted by Pericles. Inthe 
cure. This word is applied among medicaljsongs they celebrated the generous undertak- 
practitioners to an universal remedy, or oneling of Harmodius and Aristogiton, who op- 
that is capable of curing all diseases. The|posed the Pisistratide, and of Thrasybulus, 
idea, however, of a panacea is now justly ex-|who delivered Athens from its thirty tyrants. 
ploded by enlightened physicians, and the|Phrynisof Mitylene was the first who obtained 
pretenders to such medicines are on:y found|the victory by playing upon the harp. There 
at the preseut day among empirical impos-|were besides other musical instruments, on 
tors. ‘There were three panaceas held in high)which they played in concert, such as flutes, 
value among the ancients, the Heraclean, t c. The poets contended in four plays, called 
Asclepian, and the Chiroman; the firstis what|from their number tetezacyiz. ‘Fhe last of 
is termed in English, true adl-heal of . Hercu-\these was a satire. There was also at Su-. 
des, from the root and stem of which is drawn|nium an imitation ofa naval fight. Whoever 
by incision the gam opopanax ; the second is alobtained the victory m any of these games was 
kind of ferula ; the third Doria’s woundwort.]|rewarded with a vessel of oil, which he was 
Lucan. 9, v.918.—Piin. 35, c. 11, &c. permitted to dispose of in whatever manner 

Panatius, astoic philosopher of Rhodes,|he pleased, and it was unlawful for any other 
138 B,C. He studied at Athens for some|person to transport that commodity. The 
time, of which he refused to become a citi-|conqueror also received a crown of the olives 
zen, observing, that a good and modest man|which grew in the groves of Academus, and 
ought to be satisfied with one country. He}]were sacred to. Minerva, and called ogeias, 
came to Rome, where he reckoned among his|from «2g «¢, death, in remembrance of the tra- 

upils Lelius and Scipio the second Africanus.|gical end of Hallirhotius the son of Neptune, 
Yo the latter he was attached by the closest]who cut his own legs when he attempted to 
ties of friendship and familiarity, he attended|cut down the olive which had given the vic- 
him in his expeditions and partook of all his|tory to Minerva in preference to his father, 
pleasures and amusements. To the interest|when these two deities contended about giv- 
oftheir countrymen at Rome the Rkodians/ing anameto Athens. . Some suppose that the 
were greatly indebted fortheir prosperity,and|word is derivec: from peor, a fart, because 
the immunities which they for some time en. |these olives were given by contribution by all 
joyed. Panztius wrote a treatise on the duties|such as attended at the festivals. ‘There was 
of man, whose merit can be ascertained from|also a dance called Pyrrhichia, performed by 
the encomiums which Cicero bestows upon it.]young boys in armour, in imitation of Miner- 
Cic. in Offic.de Div. 1. In Acad. 2,¢. 2. de|va, who thus expressed her triumph over the 
WN. D. 2, ¢. 46. ¥ vanquished Titans. Gladiators were also in- 
~ PANATHENA, festivals in honour of Mi-|troduced when Athens became tributary to 
nerva the patroness of Athens They were|the Romans, During the celebration no per- 
first instituted by Erectheus or Orpheus, and|son was permitted toappear in dyed garments, 
called Athenéa, but Theseus afterwards re-|and if any one transgressed he was punished 
newed them, and caused them to be celebrat-|according to the discretion of the president of 
ed and observed by all the tribes of Athens,|the games. After these things, a sumptuous 
which he bad united into one, and from which|sacrifice_ was offered, in which every one of 
reason the festivals receivedtheir name. Some|the Athenian boroughs contributed an ox, 


suppose that they are the same as the Roman 
Quinquatria, as they are often called by that 
name among the Latins. In thefirst years of 
the institution, they were observedonly during 
one day,~but afterwards the time was pro- 
longed, and the celebration wasattended with 
greater pomp and solemnity. The festivals 


and the whole was concluded by an entertain- 
ment for all the company. with the flesh that 
remained from the sacrifice. In the greater 
festivals, the same rites and ceremonies were 
usually observed, but with more solemnity 
and magnificence. Others were also added, 
particularly the procession, in which Miner- 


were two; the great Panathea (usyeac), 


va’s sacred weracs, or garment, was carried, 


which were observed every 5th year begin-|This garment was woven bya select number 
ning On the 22d of the month called Hecatom-|of virgins, called egyasimas, from teyov, work, 
_b@on, or 7th of July, and the desser Panathe-|They were superintended by two of the 2genpo- 
néa(uixex) ; which were kept every 3d year|g%, Or young virgins, not above seventeen 
or rather annually, beginning on the 2lst or|years of age nor under eleven, whose gar- 
20th of the month called Tharge‘ion, corres-|ments were white and set off with ornaments 
onding to the 5th or 6th day of the month of|ot gold. Minerva’s fefilus was of a white 
ay. Inthe lesser festivals there were three|colour, without sleeves, and embroidered 
games conducted by ten presidents chosen|withgold. Uponit weredescribed theachieve- 
from the ten tribes of Athens, who continued|/ments of the goddess, perteerly her victo- 
four years in office. On theeveningof the first|ries over the giants. “Che exploits of Jupiter 
day there was a race with torches in whichjand the other gods were also represented 
men on foot, and afterwards on horseback,|there, and from that circumstance men of 
‘contended, The same was also exhibited in|courage and bravery are said to be ag1a 7- 
the greater festivals. The second combat!acy, worthy to be ponerse in Minerva’s sas. 
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cred garment. Inthe procession of the /ef- 
lus, the following ceremonies were observed. 
In the ceramicus, without the city, there was! 
an engine built in the form of a ship, upon 
which Minerva’s garment was hung as a sail,| 
and the whole was cond :cted, not by beasts, 
as some have supposed, but by subterraneous 
machines, to the temple of Ceres Eleusinia, 
and from thence to the citadel, where the 
hepilis was placed upon Minerva’s statue, 
which was laid upon a bed woven or strewe 

with flowers, which was called axis, Per- 
sons of all ages, of every sex and quality, at- 
tendedthe procession, which was Jed by old 
menand women carrying olive branches in 
their hands, from which reason they were call- 
ed Sxrangogot, bearersof green boughs. Next 
followed men of full ages with shields and 
spears. They were attended by the HOTOINOL, | 
or foreigners, who carried small boats as a 
token of their foreign origin, and from that 
account they were called ox2pnqog0,d0at-bear- | 
ers. After them came the women attended 
by the wives of the foreigners called idgsago 

eo, because they carried water pots, Next 
to these came young men crowned with mil- 
let and singing hymns to the goddess, and af- 
ter them followed select virgins of the noblest 
families, called xavngoeot, basket-bearers, be- 
cause they carried baskets, in which were 
certain things necessary for the celebration, | 
with whatever utensils were also requisite, | 
‘These several necessaries were generally in 
the Cera of the chief manager of the fes- 
tival called 2ex:Ssweos, who distributed them 
when occasion offered, ‘The virgins were at- 
tended by the daughters of the foreigners 
who carried umbrellas and little seats, from 
which they were named dioenpogar, seat-car- 
riers. The boys, called radauimo, as it may 
be supposed, led the rear, clothed in coats 
generally worn at processions. ‘The necessa- 
ries for this and every other festival were pre- 
pared in a public hall erected for that pur- 
pose, between the Pirzan gate and the tem- 
ple of Ceres. The management and the care 
of the whole was intrusted to the reueoquaaner, 
‘or people employed in seeing the rites and 
ceremonies properly observed. It was also 
usual to set all prisoners at liberty, and to 
present golden crowns to such as had desery- 
ed well of theircountry. Somepersons were 
also chosen to sing some of Homer’s poems, a 
custom which was first introduced by Hip- 
parchus the son of Pisistratus. It was also 
customary in this festival and every other 
quinquennial festival, to pray for the pros- 
perity of the Plateans, whose services had 


t 


been so conspicuous at the battle of Marathon. |c 


Plut. in Thes,—Paus. Arc. 2.—Aslian. V. H. 
8, c. 2,— Aprollod., 3, c. 14. 
Pancuaza, Pancuéa, or Panchaia, an is- 


land of Arabia Felix, where Jupiter Triphy-|s 


lius had a magnificent temple. [According 
to Diodorus Siculus, it was inhabited by na- 
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The chief town was Panara, whose inhabit- 
ants were singularly happy according to Dio- 
dorus. There were besides three other towns, 
Hiracia, Dabi, and Oceanis ; but the existence 
of such an island is very doubtful. ]|——A part 
of Arabia Felix, celebrated for the myrrh, 
frankincense, and perfumes which it produced. 
Virg. G. 2, v. 139, 1. 4, v. 379.—Culex. 87.— 
Ovid. Met. 1, v. 309, &c.—Diod. 5—Lucret. 
2, Vv. 417. 

, Panna, two deities at Rome, who presided 
one over the openings of roads, and the other 
over the openings of towns. Varro. de P. R. 
1. A. Gell. 13, c. 22. 

PaANDARUS, a son of Lycaon, who assisted 
the Trojans in their war against the Greeks, 
He went tothe war without a chariot, and 
therefore he generally fought on foot. He 
broke the truce which had been agreed upon 


between the Greeks and Trojans, and wound- 
ed Menelaus and Diomedes, and showed him- 


self brave and unusually courageous. He was 


at last killed by Diomedes; and A&neas, who 


then carried him in his chariot, by attempting 
to revenge his death, nearly perished by the 
hand of the furious enemy. roel Cret.:2,¢.35. 
— Homer. Il, 2and 5.—AHygin. fab. 112.— Virg. 
4En. 5, v. 495.—Strab. 14.—Servius in loco, 
A native of Crete punished with death 
for being accessary to the theft of Tantalus. 
What this theft was is unknown. Some, how- 


ever, suppose that Tantalus stole the ambro- 


sia and the nectar from the table of the gods 
to which he had been admitted, or that he 


carried away a dog which watched Jupiter’s 


temple in Crete, in which crimes Pandarus 
was concerned, and for which he suffered, 
Pandarus had two daughters, Camiro and 
Clytia, who were also deprived of their. mo- 
ther by a sudden death, and left without 
friends or protectors. Venus had compas- 
sion upon them, and she fed them with milk, 
honey, and wine. The goddesses were all 
equally interested in their welfare. Juno 
gave them wisdom and beauty, Diana a hand- 
some figure and regular features, and Mi- 
nerva instructed them in whatever domestic 
accomplishments can recommend a_ Wife. 
Venus wished still to make their happiness 
more complete; and when they were come 
to nubile years the goddess prayed Jupiter 
to grant them kind and tender husbands, — 
But in her absence the Harpies carried away 
the virgins and delivered them to the Kume-— 
nides to share the punishment which their 
father suffered. Paus. 10, c. 30.—Pindar. 

PaNnDATARIA, [an island in the Mare Tyr- 
rhenum, in the Sinus Puteolanus, on the 
oast of Italy. It was the place of banish- 
ment for Julia the daughter of Claudius, and 
many others. It is now called Santa Maria] 

PANDEMIA, a surname of Venus, expres- 
ive of her great power over the affections of 
mankind. 

PANDEMUS, one of the surnames of the — 


tives of the country,and also by Indians, Cre-/god of love, among the Egyptians and t 


tans, and Scythians. 


culars of a marvellous nature respecting. it.|w 
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He relates many parti |Greeks, who distinguished two Cupids, one 


hom was the vulgar called Pandemus, and 
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another of a purer and more celestial origin.jshe was ordered to present to the man who 
Plut.in Erot. married her; and by the commission of the 
PANDIA, a festival at Athens established by|god, Mercury conducted her to Prometheus 
Pandion, from whom it received its name, or|The artful mortal was sensible of the deceit, 
because it was observed in honour of Jupiter,jand as he had always distrusted Jupiter, as 
who can re ravra dwevesy, move and turn all|well as the rest of the gods, sincehe had stolen 
things, as he pleases. Some suppose that it|fire away from the sun to animate his man of 
concerned the moon, because it does 72vrore|clay, he sent away Pandora without suffering 
sys, move incessantly by showing itself day|himself to be captivated by hercharms. His 
and night, rather than the sun which never|brother Epimetheus was not possessed of the 
appears: but in the day-time. It wascelebrat-|same prudence and sagacity He married 
ed after the Dionysia, because Bacchus is|}Pandora, and when he opened the box which 
sometimes taken for the Sun or Apollo, and|she presented to him, there issued from it a 
therefore the brother, or, as some will have|multitude of evils and distempers, which dis- 
it, the son of the moon. persed themselves all over the world, and 
Panpion, a king of Athens, son of Erich-|which, from that fatal moment, have never 
thion and Pasithea, who succeeded his father, |ceased to afflict the human race. . Hope was 
B. C. 1437. He became father of Procne and|the only one who remained at the bottom of 
Philomela, Erectheus, and Butes. During |the box, and it is she alone who has the won- 
his reign there was such an abundance ofjderful power of easing the labours of man, 
corn, wine, and oil, that it was. publicly re-jand of rendering his troubles and his sorrows 
ported that Bacchus and Minerva had per-|less painful in life. Hesiod. Theog. & Dios. 
sonally visited Attica. He waged a success-|—Apollod. 1, c. 7—Paus. 1, c. 24.—Hygin. 
ful war against Labdachus king of Beeotia,| 14. 
and gave his daughter Procne in marriage to} Panposta, [a townof Italy, in the territory 
Tereus, king of Thrace, who had assisted|of the Bruttii on the western coast, near the 
him. The treatment which Philomela re-|sea and the boundary of Lucania. It was 
ceived from her brother-in-law, Tereus, (vid.|founded by the CEnotrians, who made it the 
Philomela,) was the source of infinite grief to|capital of their.territory. It was situate on 
Pandion, and he died, through excess of sor {a small mountain at the foot of which ran a 
row, after a reign of 40 years. There was|small stream called Acheron.] _ Alexander, 
also another Pandion, son of Cecrops 2d, by |king of the Molossi,died there. Strab, 6——= 
Metiaduca, who succeeded to his father,}A town of Epirus. Plin. 4, c. 1. 
B.C. 130. He was driven from his paternal} Panprosos, a daughter of Cecrops, king 
dominions, and fled to Pylas, king of Megara,jot Athens, sister to Aglauros and Herse. 
who gave him his daughter Pelia in mar-|She was the only one of the sisters, who had 
riage, and resigned his crown to him. Pan-|not the fatal curiosity to open a basket which 
dion became father of four children, called] ‘inerva had intrusted to their care, [vid. 
from him Pandionide, /Egeus, Pallas, Nisus,|Ericthonius,] for which sincerity a temple 
and Lycus. The eldest oi these children re-|was raised to her, neat that of Minerva, and 
covered his father’s kingdom, Some authors|a festival instituted in her honour, called Paz- 
have confounded the two Pandions together|drosia. Ovid. Met. 2, v. 738.—Apollod. 3— 
in such an indiscriminate manner, that they|Paus. 1, &c. 
seem to have been only one and the same} PaNENuS, or PanZ£us, acelebrated paint- 
person. Many believe that Philomela andler, who was for some time engaged in paint- 
Procne were the daughters, not of Pandion|ing the battle of Marathon. Pin. 3.5. 
the Ist but of Pandion the 2d. Ovid. Met. 6,| PanGaus, a mountain of Thrace, ancient- 
v. 676.—Apoilod. 3, c, 15.—Paus. 1,c. 5—\ly called Mons Caraminus, and joined to 
Hygin. fab. 48. mount Rhodope near the sources of the river 
ANDORA, a celebrated woman, the first}Nestus. It was inhabited by four different 
‘mortal female that ever lived, according to|nations. It was on this mountain that Lycur- | 
the opinion of the Hesiod. She was/gus, the Thracian king, was torn to pieces, - 
made with clay by Vulcan, at the request of|and that Orpheus called the attention of the 
Jupiter, who wished to punish the impiety and/wild beasts, and of the mountains and woods 
artifice of Promotheus, by giving him a wife. |to listen to his song. It abounded in gold and 
When this woman of clay had been made by|silver mines. Herodot. 5, c. 16, &¢. 1. 7, c. 
the artist, and received life, all the gods vied|113—Virg. G. 4, v. 462.—Ovid. Fast. 3, v. 
in making her presents. Venus gave her|739.—Zhucyd. 2.—Lucan. 1, v. 679, 1. 7, v. 
‘beauty and the art of pleasing ; the Graces|482. | 
gave her the power of captivating ; Apollo! Panzoniu1, a place on mount Mycale, sa- 
taught her how to sing; Mercury instructed|cred to Neptune of Helice. It was in this 
her in eloquence; and Minerva gave her the]place that all the states of Ionia assembled, 
most rich and splendid ornaments, From alljeither to consult for their own safety and pros- 
these valuable presents, which she had re-|perity, or to celebrate festivals, or to offer a 
ceived from the gods, the woman was called|sacrifice for the good of all the nation, whence 
Pandora, which intimates that she had re-|the name ravvar, all Jonia. The deputies of 
ceived every necessary gift r2y dweoy. Jupi- |the twelve Ionian cities whichassembled there 
ter after this gave her a beautiful box, which! were those of ieee Priene, Ephesus, 
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Esebedos, Colophon, Clazomene, Phocwa,lomnis, ouen vox.) Ovid. Met. 11, v. 198.— 
Feos, Chios, Samos and Erythrz. If the| Homer. I/. 8. 
bull offered in sacrifice bellowed, it was} PANOpPE, or PANOPEA, one of the Nerei- 
accounted an omen of the highest. favour, as/des, whom sailors generally invoked in storms. 
the sound was particularly acceptable to the/Her name signifies, giving every assistance, 
god of the sea, asin some manner it resem-|or seeing every thing. esiod. Theog. 251. 
bled the roaring of the waves of the ocean.|— Virg. Zin. 5, v. 825. 
Herodot- 1, c. 148, &c-—Strab. 14.—Mela, 1,]_ PANGPEs, a famous huntsman among the 
c. 17. attendants of Acestes, king of Sicily, who was 
Panivus [or PANEUuS, a mountain of Syria, |one of those that engaged inthe games exhi- 
forming part of the chain of Mount Libanus.|bited by Aineas. Virg. Ain. 5,v 300. 
It makes part of the northern boundary of| PAaNn6pxus, a son of Phocus, and Astero- 
Palestine, and at the foot of it was situate the/dia, who accompanied Amphitryon when he 
town of Paneas, afterwards called Ce#sareajmade war against the Teleboans. He was 
Philippi. Herod, out of gratitude for having/father to Epeus, who made the celebrated 
been put in possession of Trachonitis by Au-{horseat the siege of Troy. Paus. 2, c. 29.— 
gustus, erected a temple to that prince on} 4fodlod 2, c. 4. \ town of Phocis, between 
‘the mountain. On the partition of the states}Orchomenos and the Cephisus. Paws. 10, c. 
of Herod among his children, Philip, who]4.—S?raé. 9. : 
had the district Trachonitis, gave to the city] PANoPOLIs, the city of Pan, a town of 
Paneas the name of Czsarea, to which was|Egypt, called also Chemmis. Pan had there 
annexed for distinction sake the surname of/a temple, where he was worshipped with 
Philippi. It did not, however, prevent the/great solemnity, and represented in a statue 
resumption of its primitive denomination,| /ascino longissimo et erecto. Diod.5—Strab- 
pronounced Banias, more purely than Belines, | i 7. 2 
as it is written by the historians ofthe cru-}| PANOoPTEs, a name of Argus, from the 
sades.]—— A’ place in Ccele-Syria, where|power of his eyes. -4follod. 2. ee 
Antiochus defeated Scopas, B. C. 198. PaNORMUS, now called Palermo, a town 
Pannonia, a large country of Europe,|of Sicily, built by the Pheenicians, on thenorth- 
bounded on the east by Upper Meesia, south] west part of the island, with a good and ca- 
by Dalmatia, west by Noricum, and north by|pacious harbour, It was the strongest hold 
the Danube. [It was during the war of Au-|of the Carthaginians in Sicily, and it was at 
gustus with. the Japydes, that the Romanjlast taken with difficulty by the Romans: 
arms penetrated into Pannonia. It became|/Mela, 2, c.7—TItal. 14, v. 262——A town of 
a Roman province under .Tiberius. [In the the Thracian Chersonesus.——A town of 
time of Antonine, Pannonia was divided into|fonia, near Ephesus, Another in Crete, 
Superior and Inferior, the former answering in Macedonia,——Achaia, ——Samos.— 
to part. of Hungary, the latter to Sclavonia.|—A_Messenian who insulted the religion of 
The separation between them was made by|the Lacedemonians. vid. Gonippus. 
the river Arrabo or Raab. The more ancient} Pansa, C. Vibius,a Roman consul, who, 
inhabitants of Pannonia were the Scordisci|/with A. Hirtius, pursued the murderers of J. 
and Torisci, who were in their. origin Gauls,|Cesar, and was killed in a battle near Mu- 
This country was occupied by a semi-barba-|tina. On his death-bed headvised young Oc- 
rous people when Philip, king of Macedon, tavius to unite his interest with that of Anto- 
conquered it, they soon afterwards revolt-/nv, if he wished to revenge the death of, Julius 
edand Alexander re-conquered them. The|Cesar, and from his friendly advice soon after 
Gauls, under Brennus and Beigius, forcibly|rose the celebrated second triumvirate. Some 
transferred it to Ptolemy, brother of the king}Suppose that Pansa was put to death by Oc- 
of Macedon. Czsar gained a settlement in|tavius himself, or through him, by the physi-- 
part of it, and passed to it across what were/Cian Glicon, who poured poison into the 
hence called Alpes Julie. Itbecame. a Ro-}wounds of his patient. Pansa and Hirtius 
man province, as has been already mentioned,| were the two last consuls who enjoyed the 
under Tiberius, It was afterwards seized by|dignity of chief magistrates of Rome with 
the Goths, and wrested from them by the/full power. _ The authority of the consul af-- 
Huns. The chief city in Pannonia Superior|terwards dwindled intoa shadow. Paterc. 2, 
was Carnuntum, now Altenbourg, a little tojc- 6—Dio. 46.— Ovid. Trist. 3, el. 5.—Plut. 
to the east of Vindobona or Vienna. The|& Appian. ee 
chief city in Pannonia Inferior was Sirmium.)| PANnTAGYAs, a small river on the eastern 
Lucan. 3, v. 95,1. 6, v- 220.—Tibull. 4, el. 1,)coast 0; Sicily, which falls into the sea, after 
‘v. 109.—Plin. 3.—Dion. Cass. 49.—Strab. 4|running a short space in rough cascades over 
and 7.—Jornand—Puterc. 2, c. 9.—Suet.jrugged stones and precipices, Virg. Ain. 3, 
Aug. 20. v, 689.—Ital. 14, v, 232.—Ovid. Fast. 4, v. 
PANOMPHAUS, a surname of Jupiter, either]47 |. . i 
because he was worshipped by ‘every nation] PANTALEon, a king of Pisa, who presided 
on earth, or because he heard the prayers|at the Olympic games, B. C. 664, after ex- 
dnd the supplications which were addressed|cluding the Eleans, who on that account e 
to him, or because the rest of the gods deriv-|punged the gl ica from the Fasti, an 


ed from him their knowledge of futurity (vas called it the 2d Anolympiad. They had 
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called for the same reason the 8th the 1st} PANTHOYpEs, a patronymic of Euphorbus, 
Anolympiad, because the Piszans presided.|the son of Panthous. Pythagoras is some- 
——An €tolian chief. Liv. 42,c.15.. . |times called by that name, as he asserted 
.. Pantanus xacus, the lake of Lesina, is|that he was Euphorbus during the Trojan 
situated in Apulia at the mouth of the Fren-|war. oraz. 1, od. 28, v. 10—Qvid, Met. 15, 
ROsa iL spas, Cs, 22, eon. 5 

Pantuia, the wife of Abradates, cele-|“Panricapzum, now Kerche, a town ot 
brated for her beauty and conjugal affection,/Taurica Chersonesus, built by the Milesians, 
She was taken prisoner by Cyrus, who re-|and governed some time by its own laws, and 
fused to visit her, not to be ensnared: by the|afterwards subdued by the kings of Bospho- 
power of her personal charins. She killedjrus. It was, according to Strabo, the capital 
herself on the body of her husband, who hadjof the Earopean Bosphorus. Mithridates the 
been slain in a battle, &c. - [vid. Abradates.]|Great died there, Plin.—Siradb. 

Xenoph. Cyroft.—Suidas. PanticAres, a river of European Scythia, 

Pantnion, [a famous temple ofa cifcular|which falls into the Borysthenes, supposed 
form, built by M. Agrippa son-in-law of Au-|to be the Santara of the moderns. Herodoé. 
gustus, in his third consulship, about 27, A.C./4, ©. 54. 
and repaired by Septimius Severus and Cara-| ' PapHra, a surname of Venus because the 
calla. It was dedicated.by Agrippa to Mars|goddess‘was ‘worshipped at_ Paphos.——An 
and Jupiter the avenger, in memory of the/ancient name of the island of Cyprus. 
victory obtained by Augustus over Antony; PapHLAcoOntaynow~ Penderachia, a coun- 
and Cleopatra ; it Contained the statues of all|try of Asia Minor, [bounded on’ the north by 
the gods in bronze; in silver, in gold, or in pre-|the Enxine, on the south by Galatia, on the 
cious stones, which gave it the denomination] west by Bithynia, from which the river Par- 
of Pantheon, a Greek word, signifying an as-|thenius separates it, ‘and onthe east partly. 
‘semblage of all the divinities, (+s, 8ea:.) An-!by the Euxine, and partly by Pontus, from 
tiquaries and architects have been of various|which last the Halys separates it. The 
opinions respecting this edifice, which still re |Paphlagonian cavalry were held in high re- 
mains ; some imagine that it was only a vesti-|pute.] Aevodot. 1, ¢. 72,—-Strad. 4.—Mela.— 
bule to the baths of Agrippa, but all the an-|—Plin.—Curt. 6, c. 11—Cic, Bull. 2, ¢. 2 
cient authors agree in calling it a temple.jand 19. i 
Others: suppose, that he merely made the] Papuos, now Bafo, a famous city of the 
portico, and the temple had been gonstructed island of Cyprus, founded, as some suppose, 
previcnsly by some other consul, and found|about 1184 years before Christ, by Agepenor, 

heir opinion upon the difference of the archi-|at the head of a colony from Arcadia. The 
tectutre; that of the portico being better than|goddess of beauty was particularly worship- 
the other’ part of the temple. ‘The portico is|ped there, and all maie animals were offered 
108 feet long and 61 wide; it was formerly|jon her altars, which though 100 in number, 
ascended by five steps, now, However, by|daily smoked with the protusion of Arabian 
only two, It is decorated witl’ 16 magnifi-|frankincense. . The inhabitants were very ef- 
cent pillars, all made out of one piece of ori-|feminate and lasciviotis, and the young virgins 
ental granite, They aré of the Corinthian|were permitted by the laws of the place, to 
order. The plates of bronze, which covered|get a dowery by prostitution. [There were 
the beams of the portico-ceiling, were remoy-|two cities of the name of Paphos: the more 
ed by Urban 8th, partly for the constructionfancient, which had received Venus when 
of the great canopy of St. Peter’s and the|issuing from the foam of the sea, and the 
rest for the guns at Fort St. Angelo; the nails}one above-mentioned. ‘The former is pla- 
alone weighed 9,374 pounds ; the total weight|ced on D’Anville’s map south-east of the lat- 
of this bronze was 450,280 pounds. The di-|ter, and is called Pale Paphos.] Strad. 3, 
ameter of the temple itself is 132 feet, and|&c,—Lin. 2,:c. 96—Mela, 2, ©., 7 Homer. 
the: height from the pavement to the summit] Od. 8. Virg. 7in. 1, v. 419, &c,' 1:10, v. 51, 
is the same. The temple receives light from |8c.— orat.1, od. $0, ¥. 1.— Tacit. 4. 3, ¢.,62, 
one circular opening in the middle of the ceil-|77: 2, c. 2. r spe Ck: : 
ing. The Pantheonis now called'the “Church! Parius, a sot of Pyginalion, by astatue 
of St. Mary ad Martires,? or mofe’ com-|which had been. chang¢d into a woman by 
monly, the * Rotunda.” from its circular form.|Venus. [vid. Pygmation.]’ Ovid. Met. 10, vy. 
At was given to Boniface 4th by the emperor|297. Pe Se na. ek te 
Phocas in 609; and was dedicated’ as a Chris-| - Parra Lex, de peregrinis, by PApius ‘the 
tian church to the Virgin and the Holy Mar-jtribune, A. U. C. 688, which required that all 
tyrs, a quantity of whose relics were placed|stranget's should be driven away from Rome, 
under the great altar. In 830, Gregory 4th|It was afterwards confirmed and extended by 
dedicated it to all the gaints,] Pin. 56, c.|the Julian law. Another called Papia Popi- 
15.— Marcell. 16, €, 10, ents ~ \nea, because it was enacted by the tribnnes, 
PanTHEUS, or PaNtuus, a Trojan, son|M. Papius Mutilus and Q. Poppzus Secun- 
of Othryas the priest of Apdllo. When|dus, who had received consular power from 
Troy was burnt by the Greeks he followed|the consuls for six months. - It was called the 
the fortune of Aineas, and was killed. ‘Virg.|Julian law, after it had been published by or- 
fEn, 2, Vv. 429. . mst der of Augustus, who himself was of the Ju-, 
4 4g xX , : is : — ‘ ¥ ¢ 
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han family, vid, Julia lex de Maritandis or-|death by order of Pompey, after he had ren- 
dimibus.——Another, to. empower the high-j|dered himself odious by a tyrannical consul- 
priest to choose 20 virgins for the service of|ship, and after he had been proscribed by 
the goddess Vesta———Another in the age of|Sylla-——A consul defeated by the armies of 
Augustus. It gavethe patron a certain right|the Cimbri——Maso, a consul who con- 
to the property of,his client, if he had left alquered Sardinia and Corsica, and ‘reduced 
specified sum of money, or if he had not three/them into the form of a province. At his re- 
children. turn to Rome ‘he was refused a triumph, up- 

PapiANnus, a man who proclaimed himselfjon which he introduced a triumphal proces- 
emperor ‘some time after the Gordians. He|sion on the Alban mount, and walked with his 
was put todeath. _ |victorious army wearing a crown of myrtle on 

Parias, anearly Christian writer who first/hishead. His example wasafterwards followed 
propagated the doctrine of the Milennium.|by such generals as were refused a trumph 
There are, remaining -some historical frag-jby the Roman senate. Val, Maz. 3, c,6.—— 
ments of his. : ‘ _|The family of the Papirii was patrician, and 

PaPINIANUS, a writer, A. D, 212... vid.jlong distinguished for its services to the state. 
fEmylius Papinianus. - > }It bore the different surnames of Crassus, 

_ Papirtus, a patrician, chosen rex. sacro-|Cursor, Mugillanus, Maso, Pretextatus, and 
rum, after the expulsion of the Tarquins|Pétus, of which the three first branches be- 
from Rome:——Carbo, a Roman consul who|came the most illustrious. ’ ; 
undertook the defence of Opimius, who was} PAPIR1A LEx, by Papirius Carbo, A. U. 
accused of condemning and putting to death/C, 621. It required that, in passing or re- 
a number of citizens on mount Aventinus}jecting laws in the comitia, the votes should 
without the formalities of a trial, His client|be’ given on tablets.—Another, by the tri- 
was acquitted.——Cursor, a man who first|/bune Papirius, which enacted that no person 
erected a sun-dial in the temple of Quirinus|should consecrate any edifice, place, or thing, 
at Rome, B. C, 293; from. which time the|without the consent. and. permission of “the 
days began to be divided into hours.——A|people. “Cic. fro. domo 50.—-Another, A. 
dictator who ordered his master of horse to|U..‘C. 563, to diminish the weight, and in- 
be put to death because he had fought andjcrease the value of the Roman as, ia 
conquered the enemies of the republic with-}- Pappus, a philosopher and mathematician 
out his consent. The people interfered, andjof Alexandria, in the age of Theodosius the 
the dictator pardoned, him. Cursor made/Great. [Such of his works as are still ex- 
© war against the Sabines and conquered them;|tant prove that he was profoundly skilled in 
and also triumphed over the Samnites. His|the mathematical sciences: the greater part 
great severity displeased the people. Hejof his productions are probably lost, among 
flourished about 320 years before the Christian] which area commentary upon Ptolemy’s Al- 
era. Liv.9, c, 14.——One of his family, sur-|magest, a description of the rivers of Lybia, 
named Pretextatus, from an action of his|an Universal Chorography, a‘Treatise on Mi- 
whilst he wore the fretexta, a certain gownjlitary engines, a Commentary upon Aristar- 
for young men. His father, of the-samename,}chus of Samos, concerning the. magnitude and 
carried him to thesenate-house, where affairs|distance of the sun and moon, &c. Reference 
of the greatest importance were then in de-|is made by Marinus, a disciple-of Proclus to 
bate before the senators. ‘The mother of}his Mathematical Collections, in eight books, 
young Papirius wished to-know what hadjof which the last six and part of the.second 
passed in the senate ; but Papirius, unwillingjremain. ‘hey were among the manuscripts 
to betray the secrets of that august assembly,|presented by Sir Henry Saville to the Bodle- 
amused his mother by. telling her that it hadjian Lbrary at Oxford. ‘They were published 
been considered whether it would be morelat Bologna in 1660, parts of them have also 
advantageous to the republicto give two wives|appeared in various mathematical works.] ~ 
to one husband, than two husbands to one} PArasystTon, a tribunal at Athens where 
wife. ‘Che mother of Papirius was alarmed,|causes of inferior consequence were tried by 
and she communicated the secret to the other} 11 judges. Paws.1,c.40,. 9 9 
Roman matrons, and, on tbe morrow, they] Parapisus, a town of Syria or Pheeni- 
assembled in. the senate, petitioning that onelcia. Plin. 5, c. 23.—Sitrad. 16.—~In the 
‘woman might haye two husbands rather than|plains of Jericho there was a large palace, 
one husband two wives. The senators were] with a garden beautifully planted with trees, 
astonished atthis petition, but young Papiriusjand.called Balsamt Paradisus. _ 
unravelled the whole-mystery, and from that}, Par@tTXca, or TACENI, a people between 
time it was made a law among the senators, |Media and Persia, where Antigonus was de- 
. that no young man should for the future be|feated. by Eumenes. C. WVep, in Lum, 8.— 
_ introduced into the senate-house, except. Pa-| Strad. 11 and 16.—Plin. 6, ©. 26... 
‘pirius.. ‘This law was carefully observed till] _Pararonium, a town of Egypt atthe west 
\.the age of Augustus, who permitted childrenjof Alexandria, where Isis was worstieae 
of all ages to hear the debates of the senaters.||now 4/-Baretoun.] The word Pareto 
Macrob. Sat. 1, c. 6.——Carbo, .a friend of|is used to signify Egyptian, and is sometimes 
Cinna and Marius., He raised cabals against|applied to Alexandria, which was situate in 
Sylla and Pompey, and was at last put to|the neighbourhood: Strad. 17.—Hor, 4, & 
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11,—Lucan. 3, v. 295, 1. 10, v. 9.— Ovid. Met.|chaplets. One of them helda distaff, another 
9, ¥. 712. A. 2, el. 13, v- 7. _  __ - |the spindle, and the third was armed with 

‘Parca, powerful goddesses, who ps scissor's, with which she cut the thread which 
over the birth and the life of mankind. ‘They}her sisters had spun. Their dress is differ- 
were three in number, Clotho, Lachesis, and/ently represented by some authors. Clotho 
Atropos, daughters of Nox and Erebus, ac-|appears in a variegated robe, and on her head 
cording to Hesiod, or of Jupiter and“Themis,\is a crown of seven stars. She holds a distaff 
according to the’ same poet in another poem.|in her hand reaching from heaven, to earth. 
Some make them daughters of the sea. Clo-|The robe which Lachesis wore was variegat- 
tho, the youngest of the sisters, presided overjed with a great number of stars, and near her 
‘the moment in which weare born, and held a|were- placed a’ variety of spindles. Atropos 
distaff in her hand; Lachesis sput out all the|was clothed in black, she held scissors in her 
events and actions of our life: and Atropos,|hand, with clues of thread of different sizes, 
the eldest of the three, cut the thread of hu-laccording to the length and shortness of the 
‘man life with a pair of scissors. ‘Their'dif-|lives whose destinies they seemed to contain. 
ferent functions are well expressed in this an-|Hyginus attributes to them the invention of 
‘€lent verse: : these Greek letters, 2, }, pe uv, and others 

ar, - AB: § -\call them the secretaries of heaven, and the 
/Clotho — retinet, Lachesie-net, iF Airofias keepers of the archives of eternity. "he 
os * ale Greeks call the Parcz by the different names 
The name of the Parcz, according to Varro, is|of woes, x10, xng,esaxeuern, which are expres- 
derived a fariu or farturiends, because they |sive of their power andvof. their inexorable 
presided over the birth of men, and, by cor-|decrees. Hesiod. Theog, & scut.. Her—Paus.. 
‘ruption, the word frarca is formed, from farta}1, c. 40, 1. 3, c. 11, 1. 5). 15.— omer, Il. 20. 
or fartus, but, according to Servius, they are|Od.7.—Theocrit. 1.—Callimach. in Dian — 
called soby Antiphrasis, guod nemini farcant.| Elian. Anim. 10.—Pindar. Olymp..10. Nem; 
‘The power of the Parce was great and exten-|7—Eurip. in Iphig.—Plut. de facie in orbe 
‘sive. Some suppose that they were subjected|Lune.— Hugin. in pref. fab. & fab, 227,— 
tonone of the gods.but Jupiter; while others|Varre.—Orph- hymn, 58.—Afollon. 1, &c.—. 
support that even Jupiter himself was obedi-|C/audian. derapfit. Pros—Lycophr.tS Tzetz, 
ent to their commands ; and indeed we see the |&c.— Horat. 2, od. 6, &c—Ovid: Met. 5, v. 
father of the gods, in Homer’s Iliad, unwilling |533.— Lucan. 3.—Virg. Ecl. 4, Ain. 3, &eo— 
‘to see Patroclus perish, yet obliged, by the su-|Senec, in Here. Fur.— Stat. Thed. 6. 
oad power of the Fates, to abandon him to|.. PARENTALLA, a festival annually observed 
his destiny. According to the more received{at Rome in honour of the dead. The friends 
opinions, they were the arbiters of the life andjand relations of the deceased assembled on the 
death of mankind, and whatever good or eviljoccasion, when .sacrifices were offered and. 
befals us in the world immediately: proceeds |banquets provided. A&neas first established it. 
from the Fates or Parcz. Some Soke them | Ovid. Fast. 2, v. 544. rd 
ministers of the king of hell, and represent}. PAris,-ason-of Priam, kingof Troy, by 
them as sitting at the foot of his throne ; others|Hecuba, also called 4/exander. ‘He was des- 
represent them as placed on radiant thrones, |tined, even before his birth, to become the 
‘amidst the celestial spheres, clothed in robes|ruin of his country.; and when his mother, in 
spangled with stars, and wearing crowns. on|the first month of her pregnancy, had dream- 
their heads. According to Pausanias, thejed that she brought forth a torch which 
mames of the Parcz were different from thoselset fire to her palace, the soothsayers 
already mentioned, . T'he*most ancient of all,|foretold the calamities which might be ex- 
as the geographer observes, was Venus Urania, pected from the imprudence of her future son, 
who presided over the birth of men; the se-jand which would end. in the destruction of 
cond was Fortune; Uythia was the third. To/Troy. Priam, to prevent so great and so 
these some add a fourth, Proserpina, who of- {alarming an evil, ordered his slave Archelaus. 
ten disputes with Atropos the right of cutting|to destroy the child as soon, as born. The , 
-he thread of human life. The worship ofthe/slave, either touched with humanity, or influ- 


were obliged to wear garlands of flowers. The |age and intrepidity, and from. his care in pro- 

arce were generally represented asthree/tecting the flocks of mount Ida against the ra-- 

old women with chaplets made with wool, |pacity of the wildbeasts, he oktained thename 

and interwoven with the flowers of the Nar-|of.Alexandér (he/fier or defender). He gain- 

sissus. They were covered with awhiterobeled- the esteem of all the shepherds, and his 

d fillet of the same colour, bénnd swithlgracefil countenance and manly deportment 
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recommended him to the favour of none, alhim to her father and to'his children. Pria 
nymph of Ida, whom he married, and with|acknowledged Paris as his son, forgetful o 
whom he lived with the most perfect tender-|the alarming dream which had. influenc 
ness, ‘Their conjugal peace was soon disturb-|him to meditate his death, and all jealous 
ed. At the marriage of Peleus and Thetis, |ceased among the brothers. Payis didnot lons 
the goddess of discord, who'had not been in-|suffer himself to remain inactive; he equippe 
vited to partake of the entertainment, shew-{a fleet, as if willing to redeem Hesione, his fa 
ed her displeasure by throwing into the as-|ther’s sister, whom Hercules had carrie 
sembly of the gods, whowere at the celebra-|away, and obliged to marry Telamon the so 
tion of the nuptials, a golden apple, on which|of Auacus. This wasthe pretended motive o 
were written the words, Detur fulchriori.|his voyage, but the causes were far different. 
All the goddesses claimed it as their own, the|Paris recollected that he was to be the hus- 
contention at first became general, but at last!band of the fairest of women, and if he had 
only three, Juno, Venus, and Minerva, wish-|been led to form those expectations while he 
ed to dispute their respective right to beauty.|was an obscure shepherd of Ida, he had now 
The gods, unwilling to become arbiters in an every plausible reason to. see them realized, 
affair of so tender and so delicate a nature, ap-jsince he was acknowledged son of the king of 

pointed Paris to adjudge the prize of beauty|Troy. “Helen was the fairest woman of the 
to the fairest of the goddesses, and indeed the age, and Venus had promised her to him. On 
shepherd seemed properly qualified to decide|these grounds, therefore, he visited Sparta, the 
So great a Contest, -as his wisdom was so well|residence of Helen, who had married Mene- 
established, and his prudence and sagacity sollaus. He was received with every mark of 
well known. The goddesses appeared before|respect, but he abused the hospitality of Me- 
their judge without any covering or orna-|nelaus, and while the husband was absent in 
ment, and each tried by promises, and en-|Crete, Paris persuaded Helen to elope with 
treaties to gain the attention of Paris, and tolhim, and tofly to Asia: Helen consented, and 
influence his judgment. Juno promised him|Priam received her into his palace without 
a kingdom ; Minerva, military glory ; and/difficulty, as his sister was then detained ina 
Venus, the fairest’ woman in the world’ for foreign country, and as he wished to shew 
his wife, as Ovid expresses it. Hercid. 17,|himself as hostile as possible to the Greeks. 
¥. 118. Hin .. |This affair’ was’ soon productive of serious 
consequences.. When Menelaus had- mar- 
ried Helen, all her suitors had bound them- 
selves by a solemn. oath to protect her per- 
son, and to defend her from every violence, 
After he had: heard their several claims and|(vid. Helena;) and therefore the injured hus- 
promises, Paris adjudged the prize to Venu8,|band reminded them of their engagements, 
and gave her the golden apple, to which, per-|and called upon them to recover Helen, Upon 
haps, she seemed entitled, 'as_ the goddess of|this all Greece took up arms in the cause of 
beauty. ‘This decision of Paris in favour of|Menelaus., Agamemnon was chosen general 

Venus, drew upon the judge and _ his family of all the combined forces, and a regular war 
the resentment of the two other goddeésses,|was begun. (vid.-Troja.) . Paris, meanwhile, 
Soon after Priam proposed a contest among|/who had refused Helen to the petitions and 
his sons and other princes, and promised tolembassies of the Greeks, armed himself with 
reward the conqueror with one of the finest/his brothers and subjects to oppose the ene- 
bulls of mount Ida, His emissaries were sent}my ; but the success of the war was neither 
to procure the animal, and it was found in/hindered nor accelerated by his méans. He 
the possession of Paris, who reluctantly yield-|fought with little courage, and’ at the very 
edit up. The shepherd was desirous of ob-|sight of Menelaus, whom he had so recently 

_ taining. again this favourite animal, and Helinjured, all his resolution vanished, and he re- 
went to ‘Troy and entered the lists of thejtired from the front of the army, where he 
combatants. He was received withthe great-| walked before like a conqueror. In a com- 
est applause, and ebtained the victory over|bat with Menelaus, which he undertook at 
his. rivals, Nestor, the son of Neleus ;. Cyc-|the persuasion of his brother Hector, Paris. 
nus, king of Neptune ; Polites, Helenus, and/must have perished, had not Venus interfered, 

Deiphobus, sons-of Priam, He also obtained/and stolen him from. the resentment of his ad- 
a superiority over Hector himself; and the/versary. He nevertheless wounded, in an- 
prince, enraged to sce himself conquered by other battle, Machaon, Euryphilus, and Dio- 
an unknown straiger, pursued him closely,/medes, and, according to some opinions, he 
and Paris, must’ have fallen a victim to his}killed with one of his arrows the great Achil- 
brother’s resentment, had he not fled to theiles. «(vid. Achilles.) ‘Thedeath of Paris is 
altar of Jupiter. [his sacred retreat pre-|differently related, some suppose that he was 

'served his life, and Cassandra, the daughter|mortally wounded by one of the arrows of Phi- 
of Priam, struck with the similarity of thejloctetes, which had been once in the posses~ 
features of Paris. with those of her brothers,|sion of Hercules, and that when he found 
inquired his birth and his age. From these|himself languid on account of his wounds, he 
circumstances she soon discovered that, helordered’ himself to be carried to the feet»of 
was her brother, and as such she introduced|C£none, whom he-had basely abandorted, and - 
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‘who, in the years of his obscurity; had fore-|tinguished in civil affairs, and is'said to ‘have 
told him that he would solicit her assistance|drawn up for his fellow-citizens some excel- 
in his dying moments. He expired before he}lent laws, to which their. magistrates annu- 
came’ into the presence of Ginone, and thelally compelled them to swear obedience. He 
nyniph, still: mindful of their former loves,|at length devoted himself to philosophy, and 
threw herself upon the body; ‘and’ stabbed/became the disciple and successor of Xeno= 
herself to the heart, after she had plentifully|phanes. © According to Cebes ‘he was a pat- 
bathed it with her tears. _ According to some tern of virtue.’ He wrote the doctrine of his 
authors, Paris did not immediately go to/school in verses, of which only a few remain. 
Troy when he left the Peloponnesus, but he|Plato..in the dialogue which he denominated 
was driven on the coast of Egypt, where Pro-|Parmenides, professed to represent his te- 
teus, who was king of the country, detained|nets, but confounded them with his own. Par- 
him, and when he heard.of the violence which|menides maintained that the universe is one, 
had been offered'to the king of Spatta, he|imimoveable, eterna!, and of aspherical form ; 
kept Helen at his court, and permitted Paris|that the earth is spherical and in the centre, 
to retire. [vid. Helena.} “Dictys. Cret..:,\being .exactly balanced by its. distance from 
Sand 4.—<Afollod. 3, c. 12—-Homer. Ii.—jthe heavens, so that there is no cause why it 
Ovid. Heroid. 5, 16° and 17.— Quint. Calaé.|should move one way rather than another.) 
10, v.290.—Horat. od. 3.—urip. in Iphig.| There were,as he supposed, only twosorts of 
~—Hygin. fab. 92 and 273,—Virg. En. \i,|philosophy--one founded on reason, and the 
&c—Blian. V.'H.12,.c.42.—Paus. 10,.27-\other’on [the evidence of the senses.] Diog. 
—Cic. de Div.—Lycophr  Tzetz. in Lyc-|: PARMENIO, a ‘celebrated general in the 
.+—A> celebrated player at Rome, in ‘thejarmies of Alexander, who enjoyed the King’s 
good graces of the emperor Nero, &c. Zacit.|confidence, and, was more attached to his per- 
Alin. 13, 6 19,'&c. 4 son aS a man than as a‘monarch. When Da- 
[PaRIsI, a Britishnation lying to,the north/rius king of Persia’ offered Alexander all the 
ofthe Coritani, and occupying the district|country which liesat the west of the Euphrates, 
_ which is called Holderness, or, according to|with his, daughter Statira in marriage, and 
‘Camden, the whole East Riding of York-|10,000 talents of gold, Parmenio took occasion 
shire. ‘They are supposed to have derived!to observe, that. he would without hesitation 
_ their name from the two British' words, “ Paur|accept of these conditions if he were Alexan- 
Isa,” which signify low pasture, and whichider, so would I, were I ’ Parmenio, replied 
_ are descriptive of the situation .and uses of|the conqueror. This friendship, so true and 
their country,] Y inviolable, was sacrificed to.a moment of re- 
PaRIsII, a peopleand acity of CelticGaul,|sentment and suspicion ; and Alexander, who 
now called Paris, the capital of the kingdom|had too eagerly listened to a light and per- 
-of France. {vid Lutetia.] Ces, Bell. G. 6,|haps'a false accusation, ordered Parmenio and 
cg = ‘ sy eat _,» [his son to be put to death, as if guilty of trea- 
Parisus, a river of Pannonia, falling into!son against his person. Parmenio was in the 
the Danube ; [according to Mannert, thé|70th year of his. age, B. C. 330. He died in 
Muz in the Hungarian part. of its course:]|the greatest: popularity, and it has been judi- 
Sitrab. “|ciously observed that Parmenio obtained ma- 
Partum, now Camanar, a town of Asia/ny victories without Alexander, but Alexan- 
Minor, on the Propontis, where Archilochus|der not one without Parmenio. Curt. 7, &c.° 
was born, as some say. “Strab. 10.—Plin. 7,|—Plut:in Ales. ae a tae ey 
Ci2, 1.36, c: 5. ts Na ‘| Parnassus, a mountain of Phocis, ancient- 
Parma, [a city of Italy, south of the Po,|ly called Larnassus, from the boat of Deu- 
on the small river ‘Parma. It was founded|calion (azgv2¢) which was carried ‘here in the 
by the Etrurians, ‘taken by a tribe of Gauls/universal. deluge. . It, received the: name of 
Called the Boii, and at last colonized by the|Parnassus from Parnassus the son of Neptune, 
Romans. It is said to have suffered much|by Cleobula. The soil -was barren, but the 
from the licentious cruelty of Antony, andjvallies and the green woods that covered its, 
its sufferings on this occasion are pathetically|sides rendered it agreeable, and: fit for soli- 
deplored and immortalized by Cicero in-his|tude and meditation. [Parnassus was remark- 
14th Philippic, the last tribute which he paid] able for its two summits called Hyampea and 
to Rome and to Liberty.] The poet Cassius} Tithorea, and hence was called Bicepfis.. One 
and the critic Macrobis were born there.|of these summits was sacred to Apolloand 
It was made a Roman colony, A. U. C. 569.|the muses, the other to Bacchus, and the 
The inhabitants are called Parmenenses and|Grecks had a tradition’ that whoever slept on 
Parmani. Cie. ‘Philip. 14—Liv, 9, c. 55.|the mountain became either an inspired poet 
—Strab, 5.—Horat. i, ep. 4, v. 3,.—Cic. Phil.|or mad. On the south-east side, about a mile. 
14, c. 3. Varro. L, L. 7, c. 31.—Martial. 2,|up, was situate the city of Delphi: Here also | 
ep. 43, v. 4, 1.5, ep. 13, v. 8 and 14, v.155. |was the famed Castalian fount.. Parnassus 
PARMENIDES, [a celebrated Greek phi+|is not so much a rocky mountain as a vast 
losopher of the Eleatic sect, who flourished|range of hills, which once formed the west- 
about 500 B.C. He was anative of Elea,|ern boundary of Phocis, and the line of sepa- 
possessed alarge patrimony, and lived in much|ration of the Locri Ozole, Opuntii and Epic- 
' splendour in his earlier years, He was dis-|nemidii, and is now the limit between the dis- 
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trict of Salona and that of Livadia, The ex- Paros is also famous for the fine cattle which 
treme!summits of Parnassus, which wereform-|it. produces, and for. its patridges, and wild 
erly called Lycorea, and are now termed|pigeons. The capital city was called Paros. © 
Liakura, are considered by Wheeler to be as|/t was-first peopled by the Pheenicians, and 
high as mount Cenis, They were anciently|afterwards a ‘colony of Cretans settled _ in it. 
reckoned 60 stadia above Delphi by the near-|The Athenians made war against it, because 
est path. The summits of Parnassus, saysjit had assisted the Persians in the invasion of, 
Pausanias, are above the clouds, and upon|Greece, and took it, and it became a Roman 
them the Thyades celebrate their mad orgies|province in the age’ of Pompey. | Archilochus 
to Bacchus and Apollo; at present they are/was born there. The Parian marbles, per- 
the summer retreats of the Albanian robbers,/haps better known. by the appellation of 
In the winter they arecovered with snow. ]—|4rundelian, were engraved in this island in 
Strab. 8, .— Ovid. Met. 1, v. 317, |. 2, v. 221,|capital letters, B.C. 264, andasa valuablechro-. 
1. 5, Vs 278.—Lucan. 5, Vv. 71,1, 3, v..173,—|nicle, preservedthe most celebrated epochas of 
Liv. 42, c. 16—Sil. It. 15, v. 311—Aiela, 2,|Greece, from the year 1582, B.C, These valu- 
c. 3—Paus, 10, c. 6.—Profiert. 2, el. 23, v.)able pieces of antiquity were procured original- 
13, 13, el. 11, v.54——A son of Neptune, ly by M. de Peiresc, a Frenchman, and after- 
who gave his name to a mountain of Phocis. |wards purcnased -by the earl of Arundel, by 
Parnes, (etis), [a mountain. of Attica,)whom they were given totheuniversity of Ox- 
north of Athens, famous for its-vines. On it|ford, where they are still to be seen. Prideaux ~ 
were a statue ot Jupiter Parthenius in bronze, |published an account of all. the inscriptions in 
another’of Jupiter and Semele, and an altar}1676. Meda, 2, c. 7—Strab> 5.—C_ Nep. in 
on which the adjacent inhabitants sacrificed)Mdt. & Alc.—Vairg. Zin. 1,v.593. G3, v.34. 
to the beneficent and rainy Jupiter. The] Ovid: Met: 3, y.419,1.7, v.. 466.—Plin. 3, c. 
mountain abounded with bears and .wild|14, 1. 36, c. 17.—Diod...5, and Thucyd. 1— 
boars.] Stat. 12. Thed. vs 620. 4 | Herodot. 5, &c.— Horat. 1, od. 19, v. 6. - 
Paropamisus, [a province of India, the] .PARRHAsrA, a town {in the south-west 
eastern limit of which, in Alexander's time,|part] of Arcadia, founded by Parrhasius the 
was the river Cophenes. According to the|son of Jupiter. "Fhe Arcadians are some- 
ideas of Ptolemy it lay between the countries|times called Parrhasians, and Arcas Parrha- 
which the moderns name Ahorasan and Ca-|sis,and.Carmenta, Evander’s mother, Parr- * 
bul, answers to the tract between Herat and|hasiadea,. Lucan. 2, v.237.—Virg. En, 8, v. 
Cabul.. This province was. separated from|534.-— Ovid. Met. 8, v.315. Fast. 1, v. 618, * 
Bactria by..the range of Paropamisus. vid. —Trist.1, v. 190.— Paus. 8,'c. 27. ‘ 
Imaus.}. Sirab. 15... WKS PARRHASIUS, a famous painter, son of Eve- 
Paropus, now. Calisano, a town at the|nor of Ephesus, in the age of Zeuxis, about: 

north of Sicily, on the shores of the Tyrrhene{415 years before Christ.. He was a great mas- 
sea. Polyb. 1, 6.24. 6, } ___ {ter of his profession, and particularly excelled 

- Paros, a celebrated island among the Cy-|in strongly expressing the violent passions..He 
clades, about seven and. an. half miles distant|/was blessed with a great genius and much in-. 
from Naxos, and twenty-eight from Delos.|vention, and he was particularly happy in his 
According to Pliny, it is half as large as Naxos,/designs. He acquired himself great reputa- 
that is, about thirty-six or thirty-seven miles|tion by his pieces, but by.none morethan that_ 
in circumference, a measure which some of|in which heallegorically represented the people 
the moderns. have extended te fifty and even|of Athens, with all the injustice, the.clemency, 
eighty miles, It has borne the different names|the fickleness, timidity, the arrogance, and in- .. 
of Pactia, Minoa, Hiria, Demetrius, Zacyn-|consistency, which so eminently characterized 
thus, Cabarnis, and Hyleassa. . Jt received|that celebrated nation, He once entered the. 
the name of Paros, which it still bears, from|listagainst Zeuxis, and when they had produc- 
Paros a son of Jason, or, as some maintain, of/¢d their respective pieces, the birds came to. 
Parrhasius. ‘The island of Paros was rich{Pick with the greatest avidity the grapes 
and powerful, and well known for its famous|Which Zeuxis had: painted. Immediately 
marble, which was: always used by the best Parrhasius exhibited. his piece, and Heuxis 
statuaries. ‘The best quarries, were those of|Said, remove your curtain, that we may see . 
Marpesus, a mountain where still.caverns, of|te fainting... The curtain \as the painting, © - 
the most extraordinary depth, are seen. by and Zeuxis acknowledged himself conquered. _ 
modern travellers, and admired asthe sources by exclaiming, Zeuxis has deceived birds, but 
from whence the Labyrinth of Egypt and the|arrhasius has deceived Zeuxis himself. Par~ 

orticoes of Greece received their splendour. |thasius grew so vain of his art, that he clothed: 
oid. some valuable remarks onthe Parian|bimself in purple, and wore'a crown of gold, 


marble of antiquity, in Clarke’s “| Travels calling himsélt the. king of painters. He was 
‘in Greece, Egypt,. and the Holy. Land,”jlavish in his’ own praises, and by his vanity 
vol. 2, p.. 280.] According to. Pliny, ,the|too often exposed himself to the ridicule, of his 
quarries were so uncommonly deep, that, injenemies. Plut. in Thes.-de Poet, aud— 
the clearest weather, the workmen were Paus. 1, ¢. 28.—Piin. 35, v. 10.—Horat, 4 
obliged to use lamps, from which circum- Re du he 
stance the Greeks have called the -marble|. PARTHENI£ and ParTHENII,» a certian 

Lychnites, worked by the light of lamps./Dumber of desperate citizens of Sparta. Du- ™ 
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ving the Messenian war, the Spartans were|. PARTHENON, a temple of Athens, sacred 
absent from their city for the space:of ten|to Minerva. It was destroyed by the Per- 
years, and it. was unlawful for them to return,|Sians,, and afterwards rebuilt by Pericles, na 
as they had bound'themselves by asolemn oath|™ore magnificent manner, [being enlarged 
not to revisit Sparta hefore thev ‘had totally fifty feet on each side.) All the circumstances 
subdued Messenia. This long absence alarm-|Wwhich related to the birth of Minerva were 
ed the Lacedemonian women, as. well as the 


beautifully and minutely represented in bass 
magistrates. ‘Fhe Spartans were reminded by|Telief, on the front of the entrance. The sta- 


their_wives, that if they continued in their re |tue of the goddess, 26 cubits high, and made 
solution, the state must ‘at last decay for-want|of gold_and ivory, passed for one of the mas- 
of citizens ; and when they had duly considered] ter-pieces of Phidias. [The Parthenon was 
this embassy, they empowered all'the young|of the Doric order, and stood on the highest 
men in the army, who had coine to the war|flat area of the “Acropolis. It was 217 fect 9 
while yet under age, and who therefore were|inches long, and 98 feet 6 inches broad. “If 
not bound by the oath, to return to Sparta,|the progress of decay,” observes *‘ Mr. Hob- 
and, by a familiar and promiscuous intercourse] house,” be as rapid as it has been for more 
with all the unmarried women of the state, to|than a century past, there will, ina few years, 
raise a future generation. It was carried into|be not one marble standing upon. another on 
execution, and the children that sprang from|thesite ofthe Parthenon.” In1667, every an- 
this union were called Partheniz, or sons of|tiquity of which there is now any trace in the 
virgins, (72e4.) The war-with Messenia| Acropolis, was in a tolerable:state of preser- 
was some time after ended, and the Spartans| vation. This great temple might at. that 
returned victorious ; ‘but the cold indifference] period be called entire ; having been previous- 
with which they looked upon-the Partheniz]ly a Christian church, it was then a mosque, 
-was attended with serious consequences. -The|the most beautiful in the world. At'présent 
Partheniz knew. they had: no legitimate fa-jonly 29 columns remain, some’ of which no 
thers, and no inheritance, and that therefore/!onger support their entablatures.] Plin. 34. 
their life depended upon their-own exertions,|, PARTHENOPAUs, a son of Meleager and 
This drove them almost to despair.” They| Atalanta, or, according to some, of Milanion 
joined with the Helots, whose maintenance|@nd another Atalanta. He was one: of the 
was aS"precarious as their own, and it was|S¢ven chiefs. who accompanied Adrastus the 
mutually agreed to murder all the citizens of| king of Argos in his expedition against ‘Thebes. 
Sparta, and to seize their possessions. ‘This| He was killed by Amphidicus. .4follod. 3, ¢. 
‘massacre was to be done at a general assem-|9.—Laus. 3, c, 12, 1, 9, c. 19.~——A son of 
bly, and the signal was the throwing of acap|Talaus. ~~ Pe alae as: 
in the air. ‘The whole, however, was disco-| Par'ruinorz, one of the Sirens, [ vid, Ne- 
vered through the diffidence and apprehensions| 4polis. ] , 
of the Helots; and when the people had} PARrHtIA, a celebrated country of Asia, 
assembled, the Parthenizx discovered that all|[Called by the Greeks Parthyza, and Parthi- 
was known, by the voice of.a crier, who pro-|€ne,] bounded on the west by Media, south by 
claimed that no man should throw up his cap,|Carmania, north by- Hyreania, and east by 
The Parthenix, though apprehensive ‘of pu-|Avia, &c. containing, according to Ptolemy, 
nishment, were not visibly treated with great-|25 large cities, the most capital of which was 
er severity F their calamitous conditions was called Hecaiompylos. [In this restricted sense, 
attentively examined, and the Spartans, afraid] Parthia must‘not be confounded with what the 
of another conspiracy and awed. by. their num- ancients called the Parthian empire. This last 
bers, permitted them to’ sail for Italy, with] was of vast extent, being bounded on the east 
Phalantus their ringleader at their head. They|by the Indus, on the west by the Tigris, 
settled in Magna Grecia, and built Taren-|on the south by the Mare Erythreum, 
tum, about 707 years before Christ. Juwstin.jand on the north by Caucasus.] Some sup- 
8, c. 5.—Strab. 6 —Paus. in. Lacon. &c,—| pose that the. present capital of the country 
Plut.in Afioph. Ispahan] is built on the ruins of Hecatompy- ~ 
Partuinivs, 2% river of Paphlagonia,|!os.- According to some authors, the Par- 
which, after separating Bithynia, falls into the|thians were Scythians by’ origin, who made 
Euxine sea; near Sesamum. It received its|an invasion on the more southern provinces 
name either because the virgin Diana, (+ze- of Asia, and at last fixed their residence near 
6:v@) bathed herself there, or perhaps it re-|Hyrcania, . They long remained unknown 
ceived it from the purity and mildness of its}and unnoticed, and became successively tri- 
waters. [The Parthenius is now called the|butary to the empire of the Assyrians, Medes, 
Partheni.| ~ Herodot.' 2, .. 104.——Plin. 6, c.\and Persians.” When. Alexander invaded 
2A mountain of Arcadia, which was|Asia, the Parthians submitted, like the other 
said to abound in tortoises.. Here Telephus|dependent provinces of Persia, and they were 
had atemple. Atalanta was exposed on its|fer some time under the power of Eumenes, 
top and ero. up here. — Paws. 8, c. 54.—|Antigonus, Seleucus Nicanor, and Antiochus, 
ftlian. V. H, W--Apollod. 2, c. 7.——A|till the rapacity and oppression of Agathocles, 
Greek writer whose Romance de .4matoriis|a lieutenant of the latter, roused their spirit, 
Affectionibus has been edited in 12mo.' Basil,|and fomented rebellion. -Arsaces, .a man of 
idol. ; en ; obscure origin, but er eest military 
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powers, placed himself at the head of his|ter reconciled, and Parysatis regained all her 
countrymen, and laid the foundation of the|power and influence till the time of her death, 
Parthian empire, about 250 years before the|Plut. in Art.—Ctes. rk enn 
Christian era. The Macedonians ‘attempted; PAsaRGApA, a town of Persia, near Car- 
in vain to recover it; a race of active and/mania, founded by-Cyrus on the.vety Spot 
vigilant princes, who assumed the surname of|where he had conquered Astyages, “ [The 
Arsucides from the founder of their kingdom,/name signifies the camp. of the nk oust 
increased its ‘power, and rendered it so formi-;The kings. of Persia were always crowned 
dable, that, while it possessed 18 kingdoms'there, and the Pasargadz were the noblest 
between the Caspian and Arabian seas, it|families in Persia; in the number of which 
even disputed the empire of the world with}were the Achamenides, [It is now Pasa- 
the Romans, and could never be subdued by| Kuri] Herodot. 1, c. 125.— Mela, 3, c, 8. ~ 
that nation, which had seen no people on earth; PASIPHAE, a daughter of the Sun and of 
unconquered by their arms. It remained ajPerscis, who married Minos king of Crete. 
kingdom till the reign of Artabanus, who was)She disgraced herself by her _tnnatural pas- 
killed about the year 229 ofthe Christian era,/sion for a bull, which, according to some au- 
and from that time it became a province of/thors, she was enabled to gratify by means of 
the newly re-established kingdom of Persia|the artist Dedalus. This celebrated bull had 
under Artaxerxes. The Parthians were na-}been given to Minos by Neptune, to be offer- 
turally strong and warlike, and were esteem-jed on his altars; but asthe monarch refused 
ed the most expert horsemen and archers in|to sacrifice the animal, on account of his beau- 
theworld. The peculiar custom of discharg-|ty, the god revehged his disobedience by  in- 
ing their arrows while they were retiring full/spiring Pasaphae with an unnatural love for it. 
speed has been greatly. celebrated by the an-|This fabulous tradition, which is universally 
cients, particularly by the poets, who all ob-|believed by the poets, who observe that the 
serve that their flight was more formidable;/Minotaur was the fruit of this infamous com- 
than their attacks. ‘This manner. of fighting, merce, is refuted by some writers, who sup- 
and the wonderful address and dexterity with/pose that the infidelity of Pasaphae to her 
which it was performed, gained them many|husband was betrayed in her affection for an 
victories... They were addicted much to drink-|officer called Taurus; and that Dedalus, by 
ing, and to every manner of lewdness. St7'ad,|permitting his house to be the asylum, of the 
2; ¢. 6, Ke—Curt. 6,.¢. 11.—Flor. 3, c. 5.—)two lovers, was looked upon as accessary to 
Virg. G. 3,v. 31, &c. En. 7, v. 606.—}the gratification of Pasiphae’s Just.- From the 
‘Ovid. art. am. 1, &¢. Fast. 5, v. 580.—Dio.Jamour with Taurus, as it is further remark-, 
Cass. 40.—Ptol. 6, c. 5—LPlin. 6, ©, 25.—|ed, the queen became moiher of twins, and the 
Polyb, 5, &c.—Marcellin.—Heroedian. 3, &c.jname of Minotaurus arises from the resem- 
—Lucan.'1, v..230, I. 6, v. 50, 1. 10, v. 53.—|blance of the children to tlie husband and the 
Fustin, 41, Cc. 1=—Horat. 1, od, 19, v. 11,1, 2,/lover of Pasiphae. Minos had four sons by 
od. 13, v.17. Fy Pasiphae, Castreus, Deucalion, Glaucus, and 

-PARTHYENE.. [vid. Parthia.] Androgeus, and three daughters, Hecate, 

{PARYADRES, a chain of mountains branch-| Ariadne, and Phaedra. [vid. Minotaurus.} 
ing off from the range of Caucasus, and run-| Plato de Min.— Plut.in Thes.—Apiollod. 2; c, 
ning to the south-west. On theconfines of Cap-|1.—Virg. Ain. 6, v. 24,— Hygin. fab. 40— 
padocia, the name is changed to Scordieses :| Diod. 4.—Ovid. Heroid. 4, v.57 and 165: 
it here unites with the chain of Antitaurus,) Pasrricris. [vid. Tigris.) Strab. 15.— 
and both stretch onwards to.the west andj Plin, 6, c. 20. i ait ; 
south-west through Cappadocia. The high-/}~.Passxrow, a town of Epirus, where, after 
est elevation ‘in this, range is - Mons Argzus.{|sacrificing to Jupiter, the kings swore to go- 

‘Parys&tis, a Persian Princess, wife of/vern according to law, and the people to obey 


Darius Ochus, by whom she had Artaxerxes|and to defend the country. » Plut:in Pyrrh.— 


Mnemon, and Cyrus the younger. She was} Ziv. 45, c. 25 and 33. 
so extremely partial to her younger son, that} Passtznus Paulus, a Roman knight, ne- 
she committed, the greatest cruelties to en-|phew to the poet Propertius, whose. elegiac 
courage his ambition, and she supported him|compositions he imitated. ‘He likewise at- 
with all her, interest in his rebellion against/tempted lyric poetry, and with success, and 
his brother Mnemon.. The death of:Cyrus/chose for his model ‘the writings of Horace. 
at the battle of Cunaxa was revenged with] Pin. ep. 6 and 9.——Crispus, a man distin- 
the greatest’ barbarity,’ and Parysatis sacri-|euished as an orator, but more as the husband 
ficed to her resentment all such as she found}of Domitia, and afterwards of Agrippina, Ne- 
oe ¥ 


concerned in-his fall, ; She also poisoned Sta-|ro’s mother, &c. Tacit. Ann. 6,. 20. ~ 
PataLa. [vid.Pattala-] Plin:2,c’73.— 


tira, the wife of her son Artaxerxes, and or- 
dered one of the eunuchs of. the court to be] Curt. 9, c.. 7—Strab, 15.—Arrian. 6, c: 17. 

flayed alive, and his .skin to be stretched on] PATARA, (orum,) now Patera, a town of 
two poles before her eyes, because he had,|Lycia, situate on the eastern side of the mout 
by omder of the king, cut off the hand andlof the river Xanthus, with a capacious har- 
the head of Cyrus. ‘These cruelties offended|bour, a temple, and an oracle of Apollo, sur- 
Artaxerxes, and he ordered his mother to be|named Patareus, where was preserved and 
confined in Babylon; but they were soon.af-|shewn in the age of Pausanias, a brazen cay 
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which had been made by the hand of Vulean,/son. When the Greeks went to the Trojau 
and presented by the god to Telephus. The/war, Patroclus also accompanied them at the 
god was supposed by some to reside for thelexpress command of his father, who had vi- 
six winter months at Patara, and the rest of|sited the court of Peleus, and he embarked 
the year at Delphi. The city was greatly em-|with 10 ships from Phthia. He was the con- 
bellished: by Ptolemy Philadelphus, who at-|stant companion of Achilles, and lodged in the 
tempted in vain to change its original namejsame tent; and when his friend refused to ap- 
into that of his wife Arsinoe. iv. 37, c. 15./pear in the ficld of battle, because he had 
—Strab. 14.—Paus. 9, c. 41.—Horat. 3, ot./been offended by Agamemnon, Patroclus imi- 
4, v. 64.—Ovid. Met. 1, v. 516.—Mela, 1,}tated his examjile, and by his absence was the 
5 cause of the overthrow of the Greeks, But 
PATAviuM, a city of Italy, at the north of/at last Nestor prevailed on him to return to’ 
the Po, on the shores of the Adriatic, now call-|the war, and Achilles permitted him to ap- 
ed Padua, and once said to be capable of send-|pear in his armour. ‘The valour of Patvoclus, 
ing 20,000 men into the field. [It was found-|together with the terror which the sight of 
ed by Antenor,} and was the birth-place of/the arms of Achilles inspired, soon routed 
Livy, from which reason some writers have|the victorious armies of the Trojans, and 
denominated Patavinity those peculiar ex-lobliged them to fly within their walls for safe- 
pressions and provincial dialect, which they|ty. He would have broken down the walls of 
seem to discover in the historian’s style, not|the city ; but Apollo, who had interested him- 
strictly agreeable to the purity and refined|self for the Trojans, placed himself to oppose 
language of the Roman authors who flourished/him, and Hector, at the instigation of the god, 
in or near the Augustan age. [vid. Livius.]}dismounted from his chariot to attack him, as 
Martial. 11, ep. 17, v. 8.— Quintil. 1, c. 5, 36,/he attempted tostrip one of the Trojans whom 
1. 8, c. 13.— Liv. 1°, c. 2, 1. 41, c. 27.—Strad.jhe had slain. ‘The engagement was obstinate, 
5.— Mela, 2, €. 4. but at last Patroclus was overpowered by the 
PatERcULus, a Roman whose daughter,/valour of Hector, and the interposition of 
Sulpicia, was pronounced the chastest matron|Apollo. Hisarms became the property of the 
at Rome. lin. 7, c. 35. Velleius, an his-!ccnqueror, and Hector would have severed 
torian. vid. Velleius. his head from his body had net Ajax and 
Patizirues, one of the Persian Magi, who|Menelaus intervened. His body was at last 
raised his brother to the throne because he/recovered and carried to the Grecian camp, 
resembled Smerdis, the brother of Cambyses,!where Achilles received it with the bitterest 
&c. Herodot. 3, c. 61. lamentations, His funeral was observed with 
Patmos, one of the Cyclades, with a smallithe greatest solemnity. Achilles sacrificed 
town of the same name, situate at the south ofjnear the burning pile twelve young Trojans, 
Icaria, and measuring 30 miles in circumfer-jbesides four of his horses and two of his dogs, 
ence, according to Pliny, or only 18 according]and the whole was concluded by the exhibition 
to modern travellers, It has a large harbour,|of funeral games, in which the conquerors 
near which are some broken columns, the{were liberally rewarded by Achilles. The 
most ancient in that part of Greece. ‘Thejdeath of Patroclus, as it is described by Ho- 
Bomans generally banished their culprits/mer, gave rise to new events ; Achilles forgot 
there. It is now called Patmos. [This isl-|his resentment against Agamemnon, and en- 
and is celebrated in ecclesiastical history as/tered the field to avenge the fall of his friend, 
having been the place of St. John’s exile.]/and his anger was gratified only by the slaugh- 
Strab.—Plin. 4, c. 12. terof Hector, who had more powerfully kind- 
PaTR#, an ancient town [of Achaia, westlied his wrath by appearing at the head of the 
of Rhium,] anciently called roe. Diana had) Trojan armies in the armour which had been 
there a temple, and a famous statue of goldjtaken from the body of Patroclus. The pa- 
andivory. [It is now Patras.) Paus. 7, c.|tronymic of Acturides is often applied to Pa- 
6.—Ovid. Met. 6, v. 417.-Liv. 27, c. 29.—Itroclus, because Actor was father to Menc- 
Mela, 2, c. 3. tius. Dictys. Cret. 1, &c.—Homer. Il. 9, &e. 
PATROCLES, an officer of the fleet of Se-|—Aficilod. 3, c. 13.—Hygin. fab. 97 and 275, 
leucus and Antiochus. He discovered several|— Ovid. Met. 13, v. 273. 
countries, and it is said that he wrote ahistory]! Parrous, a surname of Jupiter among the 
of the world. Strad.-— Plin. 6, c. 17. {vveeks, represented by his statues as having 
PATROCLI, a small island on the coast of/three eyes, which some suppose tosignify that 
Attica. Paus. 4, ¢. 5. he reigned in three different places, in heaven, 
PATR6cLUws, one of the Grecian chiefs dur-jon earth, and in hell. Paws. 2. 
ing the ‘Trojan war, son of Meneetius by Sthe-| Parutcrus, a surname of Janus, whieh 
nele, whom some call Philomela, or Polymela.|he received a fiateo because the doors of his 
The accidental murder of Clysonymus, the}temples were always ofen in the time of war. 
son of Amphidamus, in the time of his youth,|Some suppose that he received it because he 
obliged him toy from Opus, where his fa-|presided over gates, or because the year be- 
ther reigned. He retired to the court of Pe-|gan by the celebraticn ofhis festivals. Ovid. 
leus, king of Phthia, where he was kindly re-| Must. 1, v. 129. a 
ceived, and where he contracted the most in-| PavENnTIA, a goddess who presided over 


timate friendship with ee the monarch’s|terror at Rome, and who was invoked topro- 
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tect her votaries from its effects. 4ug. in Civ. 
D, 4, ¢. 11. 
PauLinus Pompeius, an officer in Nero’s 
reign, who had the command of the German 


armies, and finished the works on the banks of 


the Rhine, which Drusus had begun 63 years 
before. Zucit. Ann. 13, c. 53.— Suetonius. 
A Roman general, the first who crossed 
mount Atlas withan army. He wrote a his- 
tory of this expedition in Africa, which is lost. 
Paulinus also distinguished himself in Britain, 
&c. He followed the arms of Otho against 
Vitellias. Plin. 5, c. 1. 


PavuLus A{myLius, a Roman, son of the 
ZEmylius who fell at Cannz, was celebrated 
for his victories, and received the surname of 


Macedonicus from his conquest of Macedo- 
nia. In the early part of life he distinguished 
himself by his uncommon application, and by 
his fondness for military discipline. His first 
appearance in the field was attended with 
great success, and the-barbarians that had re- 
volted in Spain were reduced with the great- 
est facility under the power of the Romans. 
Tn his first consulship his arms were directed 
against the Ligurians whom he totally subject- 
ed. His applications for a second consulship 
proved abortive ; but when Perseus the king 
of Macedonia had declared war against Rome, 


the abilities of Paulus were remembered, and 
he was honoured with the consulship about 


the 60th year of his age. After this appoint- 
‘ment he behaved with uncommon vigour, and 


soon a general engagemené* was fought near 


Pydna. The Romans obtained the victory, 
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except the library of Perseus. In the office 
of censor, to which he was afterwards elect- 
led, Paulus hehaved with the greatest mode- 
ration; and at his death, which happened 
about 163 years before the Christian era, not 
only the Romans, but their very enemies con- 
fessed, by their lamentations, the loss which 
they hadsustained. He had married Papiria, 
by whom he had two sons, one of which was 
adopted by the family of Maximus, and the 
other inthat of Scipio Africanus. He had 
also two daughters, one of whom ‘married a 
son of Cato, and the other lius Tubero. He 
afterwards divorced Papiria ; and when his 
friends wished to reprobate his conduct in 
doing so, by observing that she was young and 
handsome, and that she had made him father 
of a fine family, Paulus replied, that the shoe 
which he then wore was new and well made, 
but that he was obliged to leave it off, though 
no one but himself, as he said, knew where it 
pinched him. He married a second wife, by 
whom he had two sons, whose sudden death 
exhibited tothe Romans in the most engaging 
view, their father’s philosophy and stoicism, 
The elder of these sons died five days before 
Paulus triumphed over Perseus, and the other 
three days after the public procession. This 
domestic calamity did not shake the firmness 
of thé conqueror ; yet before he retired to a 
private station, he harangued the people, and 
in mentioning the severity of fortune upon 
his family, he expressed his wish that every 
evil might be averted from the republic by 
the sacrifice of the domestic prosperity of an 


cand Perseus saw himself deserted by all hisjindividual. Plut.in vité—Liv. 43, 44, &c. 
subjects. In two days the conqueror made|—Justin. 33, c. 1, &c-——Samosatenus, an 


‘himself master of all Macedonia, and soon af- 


author in the reign of Gallienus. Maxi- 


_ ter the fugitive monarch was brought into hisjmus. (vid. Maximus Fabius.)——/Egineta, 


presence. Paulus did not exult over his fal- 
Jen enemy ; but when he had gently rebuked 
him for his temerity in attacking the Romans, 
he addressed himself in a pathetic speech to 
the officers of his army who surrounded him, 


a Greek physician, whose work was edited 
apfud, ald. tol. 1528.——L. Aimylius, a con- 
sul, who, when opposed to Annibal in Italy, 
checked the rashness of his colleague Varro, 
and recom mended an imitation of the conduct 


and feelingly enlarged on the instability offof the great Fabius, by harassing and not 


.fortune, and the vicissitude of all human af- 
fairs. When he had finally settled the go- 
vernment of Macedonia with ten commission- 
ersfrom Rome, and after he had sacked 70 ci- 
ties of Epirus, and divided the booty amongst 
his soldiers, Paulus returned to Italy. He 
was,received withthe usual acclamations, and 

_ though some of the seditious soldiers attempt- 
ed to prevent his triumphal entry into the 
capitol, yet.three days were appointed to ex 


facing the enemy in the,field. His advice was 
rejected, and the battle of Cannz, so glorious 
to Annibal, and so fatal to Rome, soon follow - 
ed. Paulus was wounded, but when he might 
have escaped from the slaughter, by accept- 
ing a horse generously offered by one of his 
officers, he disdained to fly, and perished by 
the darts of the enemy. oraz. od. 12, v. 38. 
—Liv, 22, c. 39.—Julius, a Latin poet in 
the age .of Adrian and Antoninus.. 


hibit the fruits of his victories. Perseus with|wrote some poetical pieces recommended by 
his wretched family adorned the triumph of/A..Gellius. 


the conqueror, and as they were dragged 
through the streets before the chariot of Pau- 
lus, they drew tears of compassion from the 
people. ‘Theriches which the Romans de- 
_ rived from this conquest were immense, and 
the people were freed from all taxes till the 


Pavor, an emotion of the mind which re- 
ceived divine honours among the Romans, and 
was considered of a most tremendous power, 
as the ancients swore by her name in the most 
solemn manner. ‘Tullus Hostilius, the third 
king of Rome, was the first who built her tem- 


consulship of Hirtius and Pansa; but avhile|/ples, and raised altars to her honour, as also 


-every one of the citizens received some bene- 


to Pallor, the goddess of paleness. Cic. de 


‘fit from the victories of Paulus, the conqueror|/Va¢. D. 5, c. 17. 


himself was poor, and appropriated for his 


PausantIas, a Spartan general,'who t 


own use nothing of the Macedonian treasures|signalized himself at the battle of Plata 
SPs eta 


He 
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against the Persians. The Greeks were very|gives, with great precision and geographical: 
sensible of his services, and they rewarded his/knowledge, an account of the situation of its 
merit with a tenth of the spoils taken from the/different cities, their antiquities, and the seve- 
Persians. He wasafterwards set at the head|ral curiosities which they contained. He has 
of the Spartan armies, and extended his con-|also interwoven mythology in_ his historical 
quests in Asia ; but the haughtiness of his be-|account, and introduced many fabulous tradi- 
haviour created him many enemies, and the|tions and superstitious stories. In each book 
Athenians soon obtained a superiority in the|the author treats of a separate country, such 
affairs of Greece. Pausanias was dissatisfied|as Attica, Arcadia, Messenia, Elis, &c. Some 
with his countrymen, and he offered to betray|suppose that he gave a similar description of 
Greece to the Persians, if he received in mar-|Phenicia and Syria. ‘There was another 
riage as the reward of his perfidy, the daugh-|Pausanias, a native of Czsarea in Cappadocia, 
ter of their monarch. His intrigues were dis-| who wrote some declamations, and who is of- 
covered by means of a youth, who was en-|ten confounded with the historian of that name. 
trusted with his letters to Persia, and who re-|The best edition of Pausanias is that of Khu- 
fused to go, on the recollection that such as|nius, fol. Lifs. 1696. [The edition of Facius, 
had been employed in that office before had|Lips. 1794-7, in 4 vols. 8vo. is preferred by 
never returned. ‘The letters were given to}many to that of Kuhnius. An edition, how- 
the Ephori of Sparta, and the perfidy of Pau-jever, is now publishing in Leipsic, by Siebelis, 
Sanias laid open. He fled tor safety toa tem-|of which $ volumes have already appeared, 
ple of Minerva, and as the sanctity of the| which promises to be the editio ofttima.] 
place screened him from the violence of his} Paustas, a painter of Sicyon, the first who 
pursuers, the sacred building was blocked up|understood how to apply_ colours to wood or 
with heaps of stones, the first of which was|ivory, by meansof fire. He made a beautiful 
carried there by the indignant mother of the| painting of his mistress Glycere, whom he re- 
unhappy man. He wasstarved to death inthe} presented as sitting on the ground, and mak- 
temple, and died about 471 years before the|ing garlands with flowers, and from this cir- 
Christian era, There was a festival, and so-}cumstance the picture, which was bought af- 
lemn games instituted in his honour, in which|terwards by Lucullus for two talents, received 
only tree-born Spartans contended. ‘There|thename of Stephanofilocon. Some timeafter 
was also an oration spoken in his praise, in|the death of Pausias, the Sicyonians were 
which his actions were celebrated, particular-|obliged to part with the pictures they pos- 
ly the battle of Platza, and the defeat of Mar-|sessed, to deliver themselves from an enor- 
donius. C. Nef. in vitéd.—Plut. Arist, &2|mous debt, and M. Scaurus the Roman bought 
Them.— Herodot. 9. A youth at the court|them all, in which were those of Pausias, to 
of king cok He was grossly and unnatur-|adorn the theatre which had been built dur- 
ally abused by Attalus, one of the friends offing his edileship. Pausias lived about 350 
Philip, and when he complained of theinjuries}years before Christ. P%in, 35, c. 11. 
he had received, the king in some measure] Pausit¥pus, [a celebrated mountain and 
disregarded his remonstrances, and wished|grotto near the city of Naples. It took its 
them to be forgot. ‘lhis incensed Pausanias,/name from a villa of Vedius Pollio, erectedin 
he resolved to revenge himself; and when he|the time of Augustus, and called Pausyly- 
had heard from his master Hermocrates the}/pam, from the effect which its beauty was 
sophist, that the most effectual way to render|supposed to produce in suspending sorrow and 
himself illustrious was to murder a personjanxiety (rauzev Aurwy, cessare Jacturus dolo- 
who had signalized, himself by uncommon ac-|7em.) This mountain is said to be beautiful 
tions ; he stabbed Philip as he entered a publicjin the extreme, and justly to merit the name 
theatre. After this bloody action he attempt-|bestowed upon it. The grotto is nearly a mile 
ed to make his escape to his chariot, which|in length, and is made through the mountain 
waited for him at the door of the city, but he}20 fect in breadth and 30 in height. On the 
was stopped accidentally by the twig of a vine/ mountain Vedms Pollio had not only a villa but 
and fell down. Attalus, Perdiccas, and other|a reservoir or pond in which he kept a num- 
friends of Philip, who pursued him, imme-|ber of lampreys, to which he used to throw 
diately fell upon him and dispatclied him. Some|such slaves as had committed a fault. When 
support that Pausanias committed this mur-|he died, he bequeathed, among other parts of 
der at the instigation of Olympias, the wife of|his possessions, his villa to Augustus ; but this 
Philip, and of her son Alexander. Diod.16.}monarch, abhorring a house where so many 
—Justin. 9.—Plut. in Apofh——A king offill-fated creatures had lost their lives for very 
Macedonia, deposed by Amyntas, after alslight faults, caused it to be demolished, and 
year’s reign. Diod.—= Another, who attempt-|the finest materials in itto be brought to Rome, 
ed to seize upon the kingdom of Macedonia,|and with them raised Julia’s portico. Virgil’s _ 
from whieeta was prevented by Iphicrates|tomb is said to be above the entrance of the 
the Athenian——A friend of Alexander the grotto of Pausilypo. Cluverius and Addison, 
Great, made governor of Sardis———-A ce-|however, deny this to be the tomb of the poet. 
lebrated orator and historian, who settled at| vid. Virgilius, where an account ‘of this sepul- 
Rome, A. D. 170, where he died in avery ad-|chre is given.] Stat. 4. Sylv. 4, v. 52—Plin. 
vanced age. He wrote anhistory of Greece in|9, c. 53.—Strad. 5.—Senec. ep, 5 and 57, 
Pax, an allegorical auld among the an- 
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ten books,in the Ionic dialect, in which he 
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Gients. The Athenians raised hef a statue,|Pegasus continued his flight up to heaveri, aiid 
which represented her as holding Plutus the|was placed among the constellations by Jupi- 
god of wealth in her lap, to intimate that/ter. Perseus, according to Ovid, was mounted 
peace gives rise to prosperity and to opulence,}on the horse Pegasus when he destroyed the 
and they were the first who erected an altar|sea monster which was going to devour Andro- 
to her honour after the victories obtained by/mache. [Those mythologists who suppose 
Timotheus over the Lacedemonian power,|the Gorgons to have been ships, (vid. Gor- 
though Plutarch asserts it had been done after|gones,) make Pegasus to have been also 4 
the conquests of Cimon over the Persians.|vessel with sails, which Perseus brought to 
She was represented among the Romans with|Greece after having used it in rescuing An- 
the horn of plenty, and also carrving an olive]dromeda. (vid. Gaza.) When Pegasus is 
branch in her hand The emperor Vespasian|said by the Poets to have sprung from the 
built her a celebrated temple at Rome, which{blood of Medusa, they are supposed to mean; 
Was consumed by fire in the reign of Com. |that Perseus did not carry off the ship so call- 
modts. It was customary for men of learn-led until after a severe engagement, in which 
ing to assemble in that temple, and even to}much blood was shed. When Pausanias says 
deposit their writings there, as in a place ofthat Pegasus was broke by Minerva, we may 
' the greatest security. Therefore, when it/suppose him to mean that Perseus tound oc- 
was burnt, not only books, but also many: va-|casion for a great share of prudence in manag- 
luable things, jewels, and immense treasures, ing to advantage a ship with sails, the use of 
were lost in the general conflagration. C.|whicli was then tnknown to him. © The fable 
Nep. in Timoth. 2.—Plut, in Cim—Paus. 9,of Pegasus flying away to heaven may allude 
c. 16, to Perseus having consecrated the prow of the 

PAxos, a small island in the fonian sea,}vessel in the temple of Jupiter on mount 
{south-west of Corcyra, It is now called Paxe,|Olympus ; and, with regard to mount Par- 
and forms one of the Tonian islands. ] nassus, we may suppose Perseus to have 

PEDAsus, one of the four horses of Achil-|dedicated there, also, in the temple of Apol- 
les. As he was not immortal, like the other}lo, some other part of the vessel.] He- 
three, he was killed by Sarpedon. Jd. 16. siod. Theog, 282.—Horat. 4, od. 11, v. 20, 

Pepo Albinovanus. (vid. Aibinovanus.) | Homer. Il. 6, v. 179.—Afpollod. 2, c. 3 and 4. 

Prpianus Asconivus. |vid. Asconius Pe- —Lycopir. 17.—Paus. 12, ¢. 3 and 4— Ovid. 
dianus. ] Met. 4, v. 785.—Hygin. fab. 57. 

Prpum, a town of Latium, about ten miles}: PexLaconra, one of the divisions of Ma- 
from Rome, conquered by Camillus. ‘The/cedoniaatthe north. Liv. 26, c. 25, 1. 31,c.28. 
inhabitants were called Pedani. Liv. 2, ¢.} PrLaser, a people of Greece, supposed to 
39, 1. 8, c.13 and 14.—Horat. 1, ep. 4, v-2. |be one of the most ancient in the world. [wid. 

PEGAsipEs, a name given to the musesjthe end of this article.] They first inhabited 
from the horse Pegasus, or from the fountain]Argolis in Peloponnesus, which from them 
which Pegasus had raised from the ground, |received the name of Pelasgia, and about 1883 
by striking it with hisfoot. Ovid. Her, 15,)years before the Christian era, they passed inte 
v. 27. 7Emonia, and were afterwards dispersed in se- 

P£oXsIs, a name given to {none by Ovid,| veral parts of Greece. Some ofthem fixed their 
(Her, 5.) because she was daughter of the/habitation in Epirus, others in Crete, others in 
river (rvyn) Cebrenus, * italy, and others in Lesbos. From these dif- 

PrGAsium STracnem, a lake near Ephe-|ferent changes of situation in the Pelasgians, 
sus, which arose from the earth when Pega-lall the Greeks are indiscriminately called Pe- 
sus struck it with his foot. lasgians, and their country Pelasgia, though 

PEGAsus, a winged horse sprung from the] more properly speaking, it should be confined 
blood of Medusa, when Perseus had cut offito Thessaly, Epirus, and Peloponnesus in 
her head. He received his name from his be-!Greece. Some of the Pelasgiaus that had 
ing born, according to Hesiod, near thejbeen driven from Attica, settled in Lemnos, 
sources (wnyn) of the ocean, Assoonas borniwhere some time after they carried some 
he left the earth and flew up into heaven, or} Athenian women, whom they had seized in 
rather, according to Ovid, he fixed his resi-|an expedition on the coast of Attica. They 
dence on mount Helicon, where, by striking|raised some children by these captive females, 
the earth with his foot, he instantly raised abut they afterwards destroyed them with 
fountain, which has been called Hippocrene.|their mothers, through jealousy, because they 
He becamethe favourite of the muses; and be-|differed in manners as well as language from 
ing afterwards tamed by Neptune or Minerva,|them. ‘This horrid murder was attended by 
he was given to Bellerophon to conquer the|a dreadful pestilence, and they were ordered 
Chimera, No sooner was this fiery monster|to expiate their crime, to do whatever the 
destroyed than Pegasus threw down his rider| Athenians commanded them. This wasto de- 
because he was a mortal, or rather, according) liver their possessions into their hands. The 
to the more received opinion, because he at-|Pelasgians seem to have received their name 
tempted to fly to heaven. This act of temeri-|from Pelasgus the first king and founder 


ty in Bellerophon was punished by Jupiter;jof their nation. (The history of the Pe-— 


who sent an insect to torment Pegasus, which]lasgi is one of those intricate subjec 
occasioned the melancholy fall of his rider.ton which volumes might easily be writ+ 
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tén. According to one account, they seem 
to have been a wandering and uncivilized 
people, who dwelt originally in Thessaly, and 
afterwards spread themselves over Epirus, 
Thrace, Italy, and the Isles of the AZgean. 
Others assert that they were the possessors 
of the whole country which extended from 
the banks of the Danube to the sea of Pelo- 
eieos that some of them peopled Thrace, 

acedonia, Illyricum, Thessaly, Phocis, At-| 
tica, and Peloponnesus, while others crossed} 
the Danube, and bore the appellation of Daci) 
and Getex. It is highly probable that they; 


were of oriental origin,-and a part of the great 
stream of emigration from the central parts! 


PE 
mortal. He was accessary to the death of his 
brother Phocus, and on that account he was. 
obliged to leave his father’s dominions. He. 
retired to the court of Eurytus, the son of 
Actor, who reigned in Phthia, or, according 
to the less received opinion of Ovid, he fied 
to Ceyx, king of Trachinia. He was purified 
of his murder by Eurytus, .with the usual 
ceremonies, and the monarch gave him his 
daughter Antigone in marriage. Some time 
after this Peleus and Eurytus went to the 
chase of the Calydonian boar, where the fa- 
ther-in-law wasaccidentally killed by an arrow 
which his son-m-law had aimed at the beast. 
‘This unfortunate event obliged him to banish 


of Asia, Long betore the establishment of/himseif from the court of Phthia, and he re- 
the Hellenic colonies in Magna Grecia, the}tired to Iolchos, where he was purified of the 
Pelasgi had penetrated into central Italy.|murder of Eurytus, by Acastus the king of 


‘That-they came from Arcadia, however, as 
is generally supposed, is highly improbable. 
Arcadia was a small mountainous district in 
the centre of the Peloponnesus, which, even 
s6 late as the time of Homer, had neither har- 
bours nor ships; and at the period which Dio- 
hysius of Halicarnassus fixes the ernigration 
of the Pelasgi, navigation had not made such 
advances among the Greeks as to render it 
credible that numerous colonies could be trans- 
ported by sea from the Peloponnesus to Italy. 
it is much more probable that the Pelasgi of; 
Thessaly and Epirus found their way into 
Italy through Hlyricum, and intermingling 
with the Umbri, formed the different tribes 
of Sabines, Latins, Samnites, &c.] Paus. 8, 


the country. His residence at Iolchos was 
short; Astydamia, the wife of Acastus, be- 
came enamoured of him ; and when she found 
him insensible to her passionate declaration, 
she accused him of attempts upon her virtue. 
The monarch partially believed the accusa- 
tions of his wife, but not to violate the laws of 
hospitality, by putting him instantly to death, 
he ordered his officers to conduct him to 
mount Pelion, on pretence of hunting, and 
there to tie him to a tree, that he might be- 
come the prey of the wild beasts of the place. 
The orders of Acastus were faithfully obeyed ; 
but Jupiter, who knew the innocence of his 
grandson Peleus, ordered Vulcan to set him 
at iberty. As soon as he had been delivered 


ce. 1—Strad. 5.—Herodot. 1.—Plut. in Rom,|from danzer, Peleus assembled his friends to 
—Virg. Ain. 1.— Ovid. Met.—Flace-—Senec.| punish the ill treatment which he had received 
in Med. & Agem. from Acastus. He forcibly took Iolchos, drove 
PELASGIA, or PELASGIOTIS, a country of|the king from his possessions, and put to . 
Greece whose inhabitants are called Pelasge|death the wicked Astydamia., Afterthe death 
or Pelasgiote. F.very country of Greece, andjot Antigone, Peleus courted ‘Thetis, of whose 
all Greece in general, is indiscriminately call-|superior charms Jupiter himself became ena- 
ed Pelasgia, though the name should be more|moured. His pretensions, however, were 
particularly confined to a part of Thessaly|rejected, and as he was a mortal, the god- 
situate between the Peneus, the Aliacmon,|dess fled from him with the greatest abhor- 
andthe Sperchius. The maritime borders of|rence; and the more effectually to evade his 
this part of ‘Vhessaly were afterwards called|inquiries, she generally assumed the shape of 
Magnesia, though the sea or its shore stilija bird, or a tree, or of a tygress. Peleus be- 
retaiued the name of Pelasgicus Sinus, now|came more animated from her refusal, he of- 
the gulf of Volo. Pelasgia is also one of the|fered a sacrifice to the gods, and Proteus 
ancient names of Epirus, as also of Pelopon-|informed him that to obtain Thetis he must 
nesus. vid. Pelasgi. surprise her while she was asleep in her grot- 
PELASGUS, a son of Terra, or, according to|to near the shores of Thessaly. ‘This advice 
others, of Jupiteranc Niobe, who reigned in|was immediately followed, and Vhetis, una- 
Sicyon, and gave his name to the ancient in-|ble to escape from the grasp of Peleus, at last 
habitants of Peloponnesus. consented to marry him. ‘Their nuptials were 
PELETHRONII, an epithet given to thejcelebrated with the greatest solemnity, and, 
Lapithe, because they inhabited the town ofjall the gods attended, and made them each. 
Pelethronium, at the foot of mount Pelion in|the most valuable presents. ‘Che goddess ot 
Thessaly ; or because one of their number|discord was the only one of the deities who 
bore the name of Pelethronius. It is to them} was not present, and she punished this seem- 
that mankind is indebted for the invention of|ing neglect by throwing an apple into the 
the bit with which they tamed their horses|midst of the assembly of the gods, with the 
with so much dexter; y. Virg. G.3, v. 115.—|inscription of detur fiulchriori. — [vid. Dis- 
Ovid. Met. 12, v. 452,—Lucan. 6, v. 387. cordia.} From the marriage of Peleus and 
PELEuvS, a king of Thessaly, son of AZacus}Phetis was born Achilles, whose education 
and Endeis, the daughter of Chiron. He mar-|was early intrusted to the Centaur Chiron, 
ried ‘Thetis, one of the Nereids, and was the|and afterwards to Pheenix, the son of Amyn- 
only one among mortals who married an im-|tor, Achilles went to the Trojan war, at the 
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head of his father’s troops, and Peleus gloried 
in having a son who was superior to all the 
Greeks in valour andintrepidity The death 
of Achilles was the source of grief to Peleus ; 
and Thetis, to comfort her husband, promised 
him immortality, and ordered him to retire 
into the grottoes of the island of Leuce, where 
he would see and converse with the manes of 
his son. Peleus hada daughter called Poly- 
dora, by Antigone. Homer. Il. 9, v. 482.— 
Eurip. in Androm.—-Catul. de Nupt: Pel. & 
Thet.-~ Ovid. Hervid. 5, Fast.2, Met. 11, fab. 
7 and 8.—Afollod. 3, c. 12.—Paus. 2, c. 29,— 
Diod. 4.—Hygin. fab. 54, 

PELIADEs, the daughters of Pelias. 
Pelias. 
_ PeEvtas, the twin brother of Neleus, was 


vid 


PE 
made known all over Greece. [vid. Jason. } 
During the absence of Jason, in the Argonau- 
tic expedition, Pelias murdered AXson and all 
his family ; but, according to the more re- 
ceived opinion of Ovid, AZson was still living” 
when the Argonauts returned, and he was 
restored to the vigour of youth by the magic 
of Medea. This sudden change in the vigour 
and the constitution of Aison, astonished all 
the inhabitants of Tolchos,; and the daughters 
of Pelias, who had received the patronymic of 
Peliades, expressed their desire to see their 
father’s infirmities vanish by the same pow- 
erful arts. Medea, who wished to avenge the 
injuries which her husband Jason had received 
from Pelias, raised the desires of the Peliades, 
by cutting an old ram to pieces, and boiling the 


son of Neptune by Tyro, the daughter of Sal-|flesh in a caldron, and afterwards turning it 
moneus. His birth was concealed trom thejinto a fine younglamb. After they had seen 
world by his mother, who wished her father to/this successful experiment, the Peliades cut 
be ignorant of her incontinence. He was ex-/their father’s body to pieces, after they had 
Peed in the woods, but his life was preserved|drawn all the blood from his veins, on the as- 
y shepherds, and he received the name of/surance that Medea would replenish them by 
*“Pelias, from a spot of the colour‘ef ead in his/her incantations, The limbs were immediately 
face. Some time after this adventure, Tyro|put into a caldron of boiling water, but 
inarried Cretheus, son of olus, king of Iol-| Medea suffered the flesh to be totally con- 
chos, and became mother of three children,|sumed, and refused to give the Peliades the 
of whom ZEson was the eldest. Meantime Pe-| promised assistance, and the bones of Pelias 
lias visited his mother, and was received in her|did not even receive a burial. The Peliades: 
family, and after the death of Cretheus, he un-| were four in number, Alcaste, Pisidice, Pe- 
justly seized the kingdom, which belonged to|lopea, and Hippothoe, to whom Hyginus 
the children of Tyro, by the deceased mo-jadds Medusa. Their mother’s name was 
narch. ‘To strengthen himself in his usurpa-|Anaxibia, the daughter of Bias, or Philoma- 
tion, Pelias consulted the oracle, and when he|che, the daughter of Amphion. After this* 
was told to beware of one of the descendants/parricide, the Peliades fled to the court of 
of /Eolus, who should come to his court with|Admetus, where Acastus, the son-in-law of 
one foot shod, and the other bare, he privately |Pelias, pursued them, and took their protect- 
temioved the son of Aison, after he had pub-jor prisoner. The Peliades died, and were 
licly declared that he was dead. ‘These pre-|buried in Arcadia. Hygin. fab. 12, 13 and 
cautions proved abortive. Jason the son of|14.—Ovid. Met. 7, fab. 3 and 4.—Heroid. 12, 
ffison, who had been educated by Chiron, re-}v: 129.—Paus. 8, c. 11.—Afollod. 1, c. 9.— 
turned to folchos when arrived to years of|Seneca in Med—Apollon. Arg. 1.—Pindar: 
maturity, and as he had lost one of his shoes| Pyth. 4.—Diod. 4. The ship Argois call- 
in crossing the river Anaurus, or the Evenus,|ed Pelias arbor, built of the trees of mount 
Peliasimmediately perceived that this was the|Pelion——The spear of Achilles. vid. Pe- 
erson whom he was advised so much to dread, lion. yt 
His unpopularity prevented him from acting] PeLipEs, a patronymic of Achilles, and 
with violence against a stranger, whose un-|of Pyrrhus, as being descended from Peleus, 
common dress and tommanding aspect had] Virg. din. 2, v. 264. 
raised admiration in his subjects. But his as-| PEL1GNn1, a people of Italy, who dwelt 
tonishment was excited when he saw Jason ar-|near the Sabines and Marsi, and had Corfi-. 
tive at his palace, with his friends and his re-|nium and Sulmo for their chief towns. The 
lations, and boldly demand the kingdom which] most expert magicians were among the Pe- 
he usurped. Pelias was conscious that his|ligai, according to Horace. [The Peligni 
complaints were well founded, and therefore,| were immediately descended from the Sam- 
to divert his attention, he told him that he|nites, but owed their first origin to the Sa- 
would voluntarily resign the crown to him, ifjbines. As they inhabited the high moun- 
he went to Colchis to avenge the death of|tains which formed a part of the Appenines, 
Phryxus, the son of Athamas, whom Aietes|it is probable that they derived their name 
hadcruelly murdered. He further observed,|from the primitive term yal, signifying elevat- 
that the expedition would be attended withjed. They are said to have constructed a _ 
the greatest glory, and that nothing but the/temple to Jupiter Palenus.| Ziv. 8, c. 6 and 
infirmities of old age had prevented him him-}29, 1. 9, c.41.—Ovid. cx Pont. 1, el. 8, v. 42. 
self from vindicating the honour of his.coun-|—<Strad. 5.—Horaz. 3, od. 19, v. 8. eet 
try and the injuries of his family by punish-| PEL1o0n and PE ros, [a portion of thatlong 
ing the assassin. This so warmly recom-|chain of mountains which lay on the eastern | 
mended, was as warmly accepted by the|coast of Thessaly, and which extended from 
young hero, and his intended expedition was/the peninsula, inclosing towards the soutth 
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the greatest part of the country called Mag-{married heruncle Atreus, who kindly receive 
nesia, as far as the mountains which separat-|ed in his house his wife’s illegitimate child, 
ed it from Macedonia, The portion which'called ‘Egysthus, because preserved by goats, 
bore the name of Pelion commenced at the! (aye) when exposed in the mountains. Abgys- 
summit of Rhisus.] In their wars against thus became his uncle’s murderer. . [vid, 
the gods, the giants, as the poets mention, AEgysthus.] Hygin. fab. 87, &c.—Alian. V. 
piaped mount Ossa upon Pelion, to scale the, H. 12.—Ovid. in ib. v. 359.—Seneca. in Agam. 

eavens with more facility. [vid. an expla-| P#LOpP#IA,a festival observed by the peo- 
nation of this fable under the article Jupiter.]'ple of Elis in honour of Pelops. It was kept 
‘The celebrated spear of Achilles, which none in imitation of Hercules who sacrificed to Pe- 
but the hero could wield, had been cut lopsin a trench, as it was usual, when the 
on this mountain, and was thence called Pe-|manes and the infernal gods were the objects 


dias. It was a present from his preceptor|of worship. 


Chiron, who, like the other Centaurs, had! PELopPIDAS, a celebrated general of The- 
fixed his residence here. Ovid. Met. 1, v.\bes, son of Hippoclus, He was descended of 
155, 1. 13, v. 199.—Meia, 2, c. 3.—Strab. 9.\an illustrious family, and was remarkable for 
—Virg G.1, v. 281, 1. 3, v. 94.—Senec. in his immense possessions, which he bestowed 
Herc. 7 Med. |with great liberality on the poor and necessi- 

PELLA, [a city of Macedonia, near thetop|tous. Many were the objects of his generosi- 
of the Sinus Thermaicus, on the confines of ty ; but when Epaminondas had refused to ac- 
Emathia. It became the capital of the king- icept his presents, Pelopidas disregarded all 
dom when Edessa was annihilated, accord- his wealth, and preferred before it the enjoy- 
ing to Ptolemy, and owed its grandeur to!ment of his friend’s conversation and of his 
Philip and to his son Alexander, who was|poverty. From their friendship and inter- 
born there, and who was hence styled Pedle-|course the Thebans derived the most consider- 
us Juvenis by the Roman poets. Livy des-,able advantages. No sooner had the interest 
cribes it as situate on a hill which faced the\of Sparta prevailed at Thebes, and the friends 
south-west, and surrounded with morasses of liberty and national independence been 
formed by stagnant waters from the adja- banished from the city, than Pelopidas, who 
cent lakes, so deep as to be impassable ei-|was in the number of the exiles, resolved to 
ther in winter or in summer. In the morass|free his country from foreign slavery. His 
nearest the city the citadel rose up like anjplan was bold and animated, and his delibe- 
island, being built on a mound of earth illne eciie were slow. Meanwhile Epaminon- 
ed with immense labour, so as to be capable|das, who had been left by the.tyrants at The- 
of supporting the wall, and secure against any |bes, as being in appearance a worthless and 
insignificant philosopher, animated the youths 
distance it seemed to join the city rampart,|of the city, and at last Pelopidas, with eleven 
but\it was divided from it by a river, which|of his associates, entered ‘I’hebes, and easily 
ran between, and over which was a bridge of|massacred the friends of the tyranny, and 
communication. This river was called Lu-/freed the country from foreign masters. Af- 
dias, Leedias, and Lydius. Pella became alter this successful enterprise, Pelopidas was 
Roman colony.} The tomb of the poet Eu-junanimously placed at the head of the go- 
ipides was in the neighbourhood. ‘Theepi- |vernment; and so confident were the The- 


thet Pelleus is often applied to Egypt or|bans of his abilities as a general and a magis- 
Alexandria, because the Ptolemies, kings of|trate, that they successively re-elected him 


the country, wereof Macedonianorigin. Mar-|13 times to fill the honourable office of 
tial, 13, ep. 85.—Lucan. 5, v. 60, |. 3, v. 475|governor of Beotia. Lpaminondas shared 
and 607, 1. 9, v. 3016 and 1073, 1.-10, v.55.|with him the sovereign power, and it was 
—Mela, 2, c. 3.—Strab. 7.— Liv. 42, c. 41. |to their valour and prudence that the The- 

PELLENE, a town of Achaia, in the Pelo-|bans were indebted for a celebrated victo- 


sponnesus, at the south-west of Sicyon, fa-|ry at the battle of Leuctra. In a war 


mous for its wool. It was built by the giant]which Thebes carried on against Alexan- 


Pallas, or, according to others, by Pellen of/der, tyrant of Pherz, Pelopidas was appoint- 


Argos, son of Phorbas, and was the countryjed commander ; but his imprudence ia. trust- 
of Proteus the sea god, [It was built round|ing himself unarmed into the enemy’s camp 
a mountain, and formed a beautiful amphi-|nearly proved fatal to him. He was taken pri- 
theatre.] Strab. 8.—Paus. 7, c. 26.—Liv.|soner, but Epaminondas restored him to li- 
33, c. 14. berty. The perfidy of Alexander irritated 
PELOPEA, or PELOPIA, adaughter of Thy-|him, and he was killed bravely fighting in a 
estes the brother of Atreus. She had a son|cclebrated battle in which his troops obtained 
by her father, who had offered her violence in|the victory, B. C. 364 years. He received an 
a wood, without knowing that she was his own|honourable burial, the Thebans shewed their 
daughter. Sore suppose that ‘Thyestes pur-|sense for his merit by their lamentations, the 
sely committed this incest, as the oracle had|sent a powerful army to revenge his eail, 


‘informed him that his wrongs shouldbe aveng-|in the destruction of thetyrant of Pherz and 
_ed, and his brother destroyed, by a son wholhis relations, and his children were presented 
should be born from him and his daughter.|with immense donations by the cities of Thes- 


This proved tootrue, Pelopea afterwards|saly. Pelopidas is admired for his valour, as 
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he never engaged an enemy without obtaining|solence of the Athenians. This had du€ 
the advantage. The impoverished state of|weight with the Lacedemonians, who had long 
Thebes before his birth, and after his fall,/beheld with concern and with jealousy the am- 
plainly demonstrates the superiority of his|bitious power of the Athenians, and they de- 
genius and of his abilities, and it has been termined to support the cause of the Corin- 
justly observed that with Pelopidas and Epa-'thians. However, before they proceeded to 
minondas the glory and the independence ofjhostilities, an embassy was sent to Athens to 
the Thebans rose and set. Plut. & C. Nef.|represent the danger of entering into a war 
in vité.—Xenoph. Hist. G—Diod. 15.—Po-|with the most powerful and flourishing of all 
lyb. the Grecian states. This alarmed the Athe- 
Pe.oponnest4cum BELLUM, acelebrated/nians, but when Pericles had eloquently spok- 
war which continued for 27 years betweenthejen of the resources and the actual strength 
Athenians and the inhabitants of Peloponne-jof the republic, and of the weakness of the 
sus with their respective allies. It is thelallies, the clamours of his enemies were silenc- 
most famous and the most interesting of alljed, and the answer which was returned to 
the wars which happened between the|the Spartans was taken as a declaration of 
inhabitants of Greece; and for the minute|war. The Spartans were supported by all 
and circumstantial description which we have/the republics of the Peloponnesus, except Ar- 
of the events and revolutions which mutual)gosand part of Achaia, besides by the people of 
animosity produced, we are indebted more|Megara, Beotia, Phocis, Locris, Leucas, Am- 
particularly tothe correct and authentic writ-|bracia, and Anactorium, ‘The Platzans, the 
ings of Thucydides and of Xenophon. The|Lesbians, Carians, Chians, Messenians, Acar- 
circumstances which gave birth to this me-{nanians, Zacynthians, Corcyreans, Dorians, 
morable war are these. The power of Athens,|and ‘Thracians, were the friends of the Athe- 
under the prudent and vigorous administra-|nians, with all the islands except Eubea, 
tion of Pericles, was already extended over|Samos, Melos, and Thera, The first blow 
Greece, and it had procured itself many ad-|had already been struck, May 7, B. C. 431, 
mirers and more enemies, when the Corcy-jby an attempt of the Beotians to surprise 
reans, who had been planted by a Corinthian|Platea ; and therefore Archidamus, king of 
‘colony, refused to pay to their founders those|Sparta, who had in vain recommended mode- 
marks of respect and reverence which among|ration to the allies, entered Attica at the head 
the Greeks every colony was obliged to pay|of an army of 60,000 men, and laid waste the 
to its mother country. . The Corinthians|/country by fire and sword. Pericles, who 


wished to punish that infidelity ; and when the 
people of Epidamnus, a considerable town on 
the Adriatic, had been invaded by some of 
the barbarians of Illyricum, the people of 
Corinth gladly granted tothe Epidamnians 
that assistance which had in vain been solicit- 
ed from the Corcyreans, their founders and 
their patrons. The Corcyreans were offend- 
ed at the interference of Corinth in the affairs 
of their colony ; they manned a fleet, and 


was at the head of the government, did not 
attempt to oppose them in the field; but a 
fleet of a hundred and fifty ships set sail with- 
out delay, to ravage the coasts of the Pelo- 
ponnesus. Megara was also depopulated by 
an army of 20,000 men, and the campaign of 
the first. year of the war was concluded in 
celebrating, with the most solemn pomp, the 
funerals of such as had nobly fallen in battle. 


The following year was remarkable for a 


obtained a victory over the Corinthian ves-|pestilence which raged in Athens, and which — 
sels which had assisted the Epidamnians |destroyed the greatest part of the inhabit- 
The subsequent conduct of the Corcyreans,|ants The public calamity was still height- 
and their insolence to some of the Eliansjened by the approach of the Peloponnesian 
who had furnished a few ships to the Corin-;army on the borders of Attica, and by the 
thians, provoked the Peloponnesians, and|unsuccessful expedition of the Athenians 
the discontent became general. Ambas-|against Epidaurus, and in Thrace. The pes- 
sadors were sent by both parties to Athens,|tilence which had carried away so many of 
to claim its protection, and to justify these/the Athenians proved also fatal to Pericles, 
violent proceedings. The greatest part!and he died about two years and six months 
of the Athenians heard their various rea-|after the commencement of the Peloponne- 
sons with moderation and with compassion,/S!an war. ‘The following years did not give — 
but the enterprising ambition of Pericles|MSe to Gecisive events ; but the revolt of Les- 
prevailed, and when the Corcyreans had|b0s from the alliance of the Athenians was 
reminded the people of Athens, that in alljProductive of fresh troubles. Mitylene, the © 
the states of Peloponnesus they had to|Capital of the island, was recinals and the 
dread the most malevolent enemies, and the|inhabitants treated with the greatest cruelty. — 
most insidious of rivals, they were listened to|The island of Corcyra became also the seat of : 
with attention and were promised support.|new seditions, and those citizens who had been — 
This step was nosooner taken than the Goran carried away prisoners by the Corinthians, — 
thians appealed to the other Grecian states,}and for apn reasons treated with lenity, 
and particularly tothe Lacedemonians. ‘Their}and taught to despise the alliance of Athens, — 
complaints were accompanied by those of the|were no sooner returned home than they 
eople of Megara and of Egina, who bitterly|raised commotions, and endeavoured to per- 
mveighed against the Baenas injustice, andin-\suade their countrymen to join the Pelonch- 4 
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nesian - confederates. "This was: strongly his fellow-citizens from the prosecution of @ 
epposed ; but both parties obtained by turns}war which had already cost them so. much 
the superiority, and massacred, with the|blood. ‘Fhis, however, was but momentary ; 
greatest barbarity, all those who obstructed|the Athenians soon.after obtained’ a naval vic- 
their views. Some time after, Demosthenes/tory, and the Peloponnesian fleet was defeat- 
the Athenian general, invaded Aétolia, whereled by -Alcibiades. The Athenians beheld 
his’ arms were attended with the greatest} with rapture the success of their arms; but 
success. He also fortified Pylos in the Pelo-jwhen their fleet, in the absence of Alcibiades, 
ponnesus, and gained so many advantages/had been defeated and destroyed near Andros 
over the confederates, that they. sued tor|by Lysander, the Lacedzemonian admiral, they 
peace, which the insolence of “Athens refused.|shewed their discontent and mortification by 
The fortune of the war scon ‘after changed;jeagerly listening ‘to the accusations which 
andthe Lacedemonians, under the prudent)/weré brought against their naval leader, to 
conduct of Brasidas, made. themselves 'mas-|whom they gratefully had acknowledged them- 
ters of many valuable places in - Thrace‘|selves indebted for their former victories. -Al- 
But this victorious progress was soon stopped!cibiades was disgraced in the public assembly, 
by the death of their general, and that ofjand ten commanders were appointed’ to suc- 
Cleon, the Athenian commander; and the pa-|ceed him in ‘the management of the republic. 
cifi¢ disposition of Nicias, who was now at the|’This change of admirals, and the appointment 
head-of Athens, made overtures of peace andjof Callicratidas to succeed Lysander, whose 
universal tranquillity. Plistoanax, the king ofjoffice had éxpired with the revolving year, 
the Spartans, wished them to. be accepted ;/produced new opérations. “The “Athenians 
but the intrigues of the Corinthians prevented|fitted out a fleet, and the two nations decided 
the discontinuance of the war, and therefore|their superiority near Arginusz in a naval 
hostilities. began anew. But while war was|battle: Callicratidas was killed, and the La- 
carried’ on with various success in different/cedzmonians conquered ;. but the rejoicings 
parts of Greece, the Athenians. engaged in al which the intelligence of this victory occasion- 
new expedition: they yielded to the persua-|ed were soon stopped, whenit was known that 
sive eloquence of Gorgias of Leontium, and|the wrecks of some of the ‘disabled ships of the 
the ambitious views of Alcibiades, and sent a] Athenians, and the bodies of the slain, had not 
fleet of 20 ships to assist the Sicjlian states/been saved from the sea. “The admirals were 
against the tyrannical power of. Syracuse, B:jaccused in the tumtiltuous assembly, and im- 
€.416, This was warmly opposed by Nicias;}mediately condemned. ‘Their successors in 
but the eloquence of Alcibiades prevailed, and|office were not so prudent, but they were more 
a powerful fleet was sent against the capital) unfortunate in their operations. Lysander was 
of Sicily. . These vigorous, though impoiitic| again placed at the head of the Peloponnesian 
measures of the Athenians, were not, viewed/torces, instead of E:teonicus, whohad succeed- 
with indifference by the confederates. Syra-ledtothe command at the déath of. Callicra- 
euse, inher distress, implored the assistance}tidas...The age and the experience of this 
of Corinth, and Gylippus was sent to. direct)zeneral seemed to promise something decisive, 
her operations, and to defend her against the/and indeed an opportunity was not long want- 
power of her enemies.. The events of battles/ing for the display of his military character. 
were dubious, and though the Athenian army|The superiority of the Athenians over that of 
was animated by the prudence and intrepidity|the Peloponnesians rendered the former inso- 
of Nicias, and the more hasty courage of De-/lent, proud, and negligent; and, when they had 
mosthenes, yet the good fortune of Syracuse/imprudently forsaken their ships to indulge 
prevailed ; and, after acampaign of two years|their indoletice, or pursue their amusements 
of bloodshed, the fleets of Athens were totallyjon the sea-shore at AZgospotamos, Lysander 
ruined, and the few soldiers that'survived the] attack ed their fleet; and his victory was com- 
destructive siege made prisoners of war. So\plcte. Of one hundred and eighty. sail, only 
fatal a blow threw the: people of Attica imto/nine escaped, eight of which fled, under the 
consternation and despair, and while they|command of Conon, to,the Island of Cyprus, 
sought for resources at home, they severely}and the other. carried:to Athens the melan- 
felt themselves deprived of support abioad ;}choly news of the defeat.. The Athenian pri- — 
their allies. were alienated by the intrigu@S of|soners: were ‘all massacred ;, and: when the 
the enemy, and rebellion was fomented. in|/Pelopomesian conquerors had extended their 
“their dependent states and colonies on the}dominion over the states and communities of 
Asiatic coast. The threatened ruin, however,| rope and Asia which formerly acknowledg- 
was timely averted, and Alcibiades, who hadjed the power of Atiiens, they returned home 
been treated with cruelty by his.countrymeii,| to finish the war-by the reduction of the Capi- 
and who had for some time resided in Sparta,|tal of Attica. ‘The’siege was carried on with 
and directed her military operations, how ex-|vigcur, and supported with firmness, and the 
erted himself to defeat the designs’ of the con-|first Athenian who mentioned capitulation to 
federates, by inducing the Persians to espouse}his countrymen was-instantly sacrificed to the 
- the cause of his country. Butashort time af.|fury and the indignation of the populace, and 
ter, the internal tranquillity of Athens was dis-|all_ the citizens unanimously declared, that 
turbed, and Alcibiades, by wishing to abolish|the same moment ‘would terminate their in- 
the democracy, a the attention of\dependence’ and their lives, ‘his animated 
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language, however, was not long continued 3 
the spirit of faction was not yet extinguish- 


edat Athens, and it proved, perhaps, more vinces, 


destructive to the public liberty than the ope- 
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ling the silk: worms with food.] ‘The ancient 


Peloponnesus was divided into six different pro- 
Messenia, Laconia, Llis, Arcadia, 
Achaia Propria, and Argolis, to which some. 


rations and assaults of the Peloponnesian be-|add Sicyon. These provinces all bordered on 
siegers. During four months, negociations the sea-shore, except Arcadia, The Pelo- 
were carried on with the Spartans by the/ponnesus was conquered, some time after the 
aristocratical part of the Athenians, and at last Frojan war, by the Heraclide or descend- 
it was agreed that, to establish the peace, thejants of Hercules, who had been forcibly ex- 
fortifications of the Athenian harbours must be/pelled from ‘it. The inhabitants of this pe- 
demolished, together with the long walls which|ninsula rendered themselves illustrious, like 
joined them to the City ; all. their ships, ex jthe rest of the Greeks, by their genius, 
cept 12, were to be surrendered to the ene- their fondness for the fine arts, the cultivation 
my: they were to resign every pretension tojof learning, ahd the profession of arms, but 
their ancient dominions abroad; to recal]j/in nothing more than by a celebrated war 
from banishment all the members of the late| which they carried on against Athens and her 
aristocracy ; to follow the Spartans in’ war, allies for 27 years, and which from them re- 
and in the time of peace, to frame their con-/Ceived the name of the Peloponnesian war. 
stitution according to the will and the pre-|[véd. Peloponnesiacum bellum.] The Pelo- 
scriptions of their Peloponnesian conquerors. |ponnesis scarce extended 200 miles in length 
The terms were accepted, and the enemy|and 140 in breadth, and about 563. miles in. 
entered the harbour, and took’ possession of circumference. It was separated from Greece 
the city that very day on which the Atheni-|by the narfow isthmus of Corinth, which, as 
ans had been accustomed to celebrate the an-|being only five miles broad, Demetrius, Cz- 
niversary of the immortal victory which{sar, Nero, and some others attempted in vain 
their ancestors had obtained over the Per-|to cut, to make a communication between the 
sians about 76. years before, near the island|bay of Corinth and the Saronicus Sinus. [vide 
of Salamis. ©The walls’ and: fortifications/Corinthi Isthmus. ] Sirab.8.—Thucyd—Diod. 
were instantly levelled with the ground ; and/12, &c.—Paus. 3, ¢. 21,1. 8, ¢. 1.— Mela, 2, c, 


the conquerors observed, that in the demoli- 
tion of Athens, succeeding ages would fix the 
era of Grecian freedom, ‘The day was con- 
cluded with a festival, and, the recitation of 
one of the tragedies of Euripides, in which 
the misfortunes of the daughter of Agamem- 
non, who was reduced to misery, and banished 
from her father’s kingdom, excited a kindred 


3.—Plin. 4, c. 6—Herodot. 8, c. 40. 

PrELoOPEA Menta, is applied to the cities 
of Greece, but more particularly to Mycenz 
and Argos, where, the descendants of elops 
reigned. Ving. En, 2,-v. 193. 

PELops, a celebrated prince, son of Tan- 
talus king of Phrygia. His mother’s name 
was Euryanassa, or, according to others, Eu- 
prytone, or Eurystemista, or Dione. He was 


sympathy m the bosom of the audience, 


who melted into tears at the recollection that}murdered by his father, who. wished to try 
one moment had likewise reduced to misery|the divinity of the gods who had visited Phry- 
and servitude the capital of Attica, which gia, by placing on their tables the limbs of his 
was once called the common patroness of,son. ‘The gods perceived his perfidious cru- 
Greece, and the scourge of Persia, ‘This,elty, and they refused to touch the meat, ex- 
memorable event happened about 404 years,cept Ceres, whom the recent loss of ‘her 
before the Christian era, and 30 tyrants were|daughter had rendered melancholy and inat- 
appointed by Lysander over the governmentjtentive. She ate one of the shoulders of Pe- 
of the city. Xen. Grec. Hist.—Plut. in Lys,|lops, and therefore, when Jupiter had com- 
Per. Alcib. Nic. &F Ages.—Diod. 11, &c.—) passion on his fate, and restored him to life, he 
Aristophan, —Thucyd— Plato.—Arist.--Ly-|placed a. shoulder of . ivory instead of that 
sias.—Isocrates.—C. epi. in Lys. Alcib. &c.|which Ceres had devoured. This shoulder 
—Cic.rin off..1,24. had an uncomnion power, and it could heal 
-PELoponnEsus, a celebrated peninsula by its very touch, every complaint, and re- 
which comprehends the most southern parts|move every. disorder. Some time after, the 
of Greece. [It was called Peloponnesus from|kin dom of Tantalus was’ invaded, by Tros, 
Ueaores vaoos, the island of Pelofis who set- inf of Troy, on pretence that he had carried 
tled there, and it would be an island were itjaway his. son Ganymedes. This rape had 
not for the isthmus of Corinth which connects|been committed by Jupiter himself; the war, 
it with Grecia Propria. It was most -an-|nevertheless, ‘was carried on, and Tantalus, 
ciently called Aigialea, from A®gialeus, Apia'defeated and ruined, was obliged to fly with 
from Apis, Pelasgia from Pelasgus, its morejhis son Pelo»s, and to seek a shelter in 
ancient kings.} In its form, it has been ob-;Greece. This tradition is confuted by some, 
served by the moderns highly to resemble/who support that Tantalus did not fly into 
the leaf of the planc«:ree. Its present name|Greece, as he-had been some time before con- 
is Morea, which seems to be derived either|fined by Jupiter in the infernal regions fori 
from the Greek word jogex, or the Latinjimpiety, and therefore Pelops was the on 
morus, Which signifies a mulberry tree, whichjone whom the enmity of Pros persecu 
is found there in great abundance, [and which|Pelops came to Pisa, where he becamie one 
epee Oa ak He Pu pose OREO PP of the suitors of Hippodamia, the daughter 
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of king G2nomaus, and he entered the lists|salians, in commemoration of the news which 
against the father, who promised his daugh-|they received by one Pelorius, thatthe moun- 
ter only to him who could out-run him in ajtains of Tempe had been separated by an 
chariot race. Pelops was not terrified at the;/earthquake, and that the waters of the lake 
fate of the 13. lovers, who before him hadjwhich lay there stagnated, had found a pas- 
‘entered the course against Gnomaus,. and/sage into the Alpheus, and left behind a vast, 
had, according to the conditions proposed,|pleasant, and most delightful plain, &c. Athen. 
been put to death when conquered. He pre-|3. a 
viously bribed Myrtilus, the -charioteer of| PELGRUus, (v. is-dis,v. ias-iados,) now cape 
Gnomaus, and therefore he easily ‘obtained! Faro, one of the three great promontories of 
the victory. [vid. @nomaus.} He mar-|Sicily, on whose top was erected a tower to 
ried Hippodamia, and threw headlong intojdirect the-sailor on his voyage. It lies near 
the sea Myrtilus, when he claimed the re-|the coast of Italy, and received its name from 
ward of his perfidy. According to some|Pelorus, the pilot of the ship which carried 
authors, Pelops had received some wingedjaway Annibal from Italy. This celebrated 
horses from Neptune, with which he was en-/general, as it is reported, was carried by the 
abled to. out-run @nomaus. When he had|tides into the straits of Charybdis ; and as he ~ 


established himself on the throne of. Pisa, 
Hippodamia’s possession, he extended his 
conquests over the neighbouring countries, 
and from him the peninsula, of which he was 


one of the “monarchs, received the name of 


Peloponnesus. Pelops, after death, received 
divine honours, and he was as much: revered 
above all the other heroes of Greece as Ju- 

iter was above the rest. of the gods. He 
fins temple at Olympia, near that of Jupiter, 
where Hercuies consecrated to him a small 
portion of land, and offered to him a sacri- 
fice. The place where this sacrifice had 


was ignorant of the coast, he-asked the pi- 
lot of his ship the name of the promontory, 
which appeared at a distance. The pilot told 
him, it was one of the capes of Sicily, but 
Annibal gave no credit to his information, 
and murdered him on the spot ‘on the appre- 
hension that he. would betray him into the 
hands. of the Romans. -He was, however, 
‘soon Convinced of his error, and. found that 
the pilot. had spoken with great fidelity ; and, 
therefore, to pay honour to his memory, and 
'to. atone for his cruelty, he. gave him a mag- 
nificent funeral, and ordered that the pro- 


‘been. offered, was religiously observed, and|montory should bear his name, and from that 
the magistrates of the country- yearly, on/time it was called Pelorum. Some suppose 
coming into office, made there an offering of|that this account is false, and they observe, 
a black ram. During the sacrifice, the sooth-|that it bore that name before the age of An- 
sayer was not allowed, as at other times, to]nibal, Val. Max. 9,c. 8:—Mela, 2, c. 7.— 
have a share of the victim, but he alone who} Stra. 5.—Virg. Ain. 3, v. 41L and 687.— 
furnished the wood, was permitted to take|Ovid. Met. 5, v. 350, |. 13, v. 727, 1. 15, v. 
the neck. The wood for sacrifices, it may|706. 

be observed, was always furnished by some} -PELTA, a town of 
of the priests, to all such as offered’ victims,/Cotyzum.| 
_and they received a price equivalent to what} PiLUsium, row Zinch,a town of Egypt, 
they gave. The white poplar was general-|situate at the entrance of one of the mouths 
ly used in the sacrifices made to Jupiter andlof the Nile, called from it Pelusian. It: is 


Phrygia, {south-east of 


to Pelops. The children of Pelops. by Hip-/about 20 stadia from the sea, and it has re- 


odamia were, ,Pitheus, Troezene, Atreus, 
hyestes, &c. besides some by concubines, 
The time of his death is unknown, though it 
is universally agreed, that he survived some 
time Hippodamia. Some ‘suppose that the 
Palladium of the Trojans was made with the 
bones-of Pelops. Hisdescendants were call- 
ed Pelofide. Pindar, who in his first Olym- 

' pic'speaks of Pelops, confutes the traditions 
of his ivory shoulder, and says that Neptune 


tock him up to heaven, to become the cup- 
' pelled, when the impiety of ‘Tantalus wished) 


ceived the name of Pelusium from the lakes 
and marshes which are in its neighbourhood. 
[Its name is derived from the Greek term 
maroc, mud, Its Hebrew name Sin, by which 
the prophet Ezekiel denominates it, as well 
its Arabian name Zhineh, have the sameim- 
port as the Greek.] It was the key of Egypt 
on the side of Pheenicia, asit was impossible 
to enter the Egyptian territories without 
passing by Pelusium, and therefore, on that 
account it was always well fortified and gar- 
risoned, ‘as it was of such importance-for the 
security of the country. It produced lentils, 


bearer to the gods, from which he was ex- 
to make mankind partake of the nectar andjand was celebrated for the linen stuffs made 
the entertainments of the gods, Some-sup-jthere. It is now in ruins. Mela, 2,c, 9.— 
pose that Pelops first instituted the Olympic! Co/wm. 5, o. 10.—Sil. It, 3, v.25.—Lucan. 8, 
games in honour of Jupiter, and to comme-|v. 466, ]. 9; v. 83, 1. 10, v. 53.—Liv, 44, c. 19, 
morate the victory which he: had obtained)1. 45, c. 11.— Strad. 17.—Virg. G.1, v. 228. 
over Enomaus, Paus.5, c.1, &e~Afol-| PiNATES, certain inferior deities among 
lod. 2, ¢, 5—Eurip. in Iphig.—Diod. 3.—'the Romans, who presided over houses and 
Strab. 8.— Mela, 1, c. 18.—Pindar. Od. 1.—|the domestic affairs of families. They were 
Virg. G. 3, v. 7,—Ovid. Met. 6, v. 404, &c. |called Penates, because they were generally 
—AHiygin. fab. 9,82 and’83, laced in the innermost and most secret parts 
PELORIA, a festival observed by the Thes-|of the house, in fenitissinad adium parte, 
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guod, as Cicero says, fenitus insidant. The 
place where they stood was afterwards _call- 
ed fenetralia, and they themselves received 
the name of Pezetrales. It was in the option 
_ofevery master of a family to Choose his Pe- 
nates, and therefore Jupiter and some of the 
superior gods are often invoked as patrons of 
domestic affairs. According te some, the gods 
Penates were divided’ into four classes ; the 
first comprehended all-the celestial, the ‘se- 
cond the sea gods, the third the’gods of hell, 
and the last all such heroes as» had received 
divine honours after death. Phe Penates 
were originally the manes of the dead, but 
when superstition had taught mankind to pay 
uncommon reverence to the statues and ima- 


PEE pe lac 
which she was employed, ‘fhe work was dont 
in a dilatory manner, and she baffled their ea- 
ger expectations, by undoing in the night. what 
she had done in the day-time. This artifice of 
Penelope has given rise to the proverb of Pe- 
nelope’s' web, which is applied to whatever 
labour can‘ never be ended. The return o 
Ulysses, after an absenceof twenty years, how- 
ever, delivered her from fears and from her 
dangerous suitors. Penelope is described by 


Homer as a model of female virtue and chas- 


tity, but some more.modern writers dispute 
her claims:to modesty and continence, and 
they represent her as the most debauched and 
voluptuous of her sex. According to their opi- 
nions, therefore, she liberally gratifiedthe de- 


ges of their deceased friends, their attention /|sires of her suitors, in the absence of her hus- 
"was soon exchanged for regular worship, and|band, and hada son’ whom she called -Pan, as 

they were admitted by their votaries toshare}if to show that he was the offspring-of all her 
immortality and power over the world, withjadmirers. Some, however, suppose that Pan 
a Jupiter or a Minerva, The statues.of the|was son of Penelope by Mercury, and that he 


Penates were generally made with wax, ivo- 
ry, silver, or earth, according: to the afflu- 
ence of the worshipper, andthe only offer- 
ings they received were wine, incense, fruits, 


was born before his mother’s marriage with 
Ulysses. The god, as it is said, deceived Pe- 
nelope, under the form of a beautiful goat, as 
she wastending her father’s flocks on one of 
the mountains of Arcadia, 


and sometimes the sacrifice of.lambs, sheep, After the return 
goats, &c. In the early ages of Rome, hu-|of Ulysses, Penelope had a daughter, who was 
man sacrifices: were offered to them ; but|called Ptoliporthe ; but if ~ve believe the 
Brutus, who expelled the Tarquins, abolish-|traditions that were long. preserved at Man- 
ed this unnatural custom. When offerings|tinea, Ulysses repudiated his wife for her in- 
were made to them, their statues .werejcontinence during his absence, and Penelope 
crowned with garlands, poppies, or garlic, fed to Sparta, and afterwards to Mantinea, 
and besides the monthly. day that was set}where she died and was buried, After the, 
apart for their worship, their festivals were}death of Ulysses, according to Hyginus, she 
celebrated during the Saturnalia. Somejmarried Velegonus,her hushand’ssonby Circe, 
have confounded the Lares andthe Penates, |by order of the goddess: Minerva.. Some say 
but they were different... Cic. de Vat, D, 2,\that her original name was Arnea, or Amirace, 
c. 27. Ver. 2:—Dionys. 1. and that she was-called Penelope, whem some 
PENELOPE, acelebrated princess of Greece, |river birds, called Penelopes, -had saved her 
daughter of Icarius, and wife of Ulysses, king|fromthe waves of thesea, when her father had 
of Ithaca. Her marriage witlr Ulysses was|exposed her, Icarius had attempted to des- 
celebrated about the same time that Menelaas|troy her, because theoracles had told himthat 
married Helen, and she retired with her hus-|his daughter by Peribeea: would be the most 
band to Ithaca, against the inclination of her|dissolute of her sex, and a disgrace to bis fami- 
father, who wished to detain her at Sparta, |ly. Apollod. 3, c. 10.—Paus. 3,c. 12—Homer. 
her native country. She soon after became}, Od.—Ovid, Heroid. 1, Met-~Aristot. 
mother of Telemachus, and was obliged to| Hist, anim. 8.— Hyein. fab. 127.— Aristofih. in 
part with great reluctance from her husband,}4vib.—Plin. 37. >. , be) 
whom the Greeks obliged to goto the Trojan} PiNEUS, a river of Thessaly, rising om 
war. © [vid. Palamedes.] ‘The continuation of/ mount Pindus, and falling into the Thermean 
hostilities for ten years mace her sad and me-|gulf, after a wandering course between mount 
lancholy ; but when Ulysses did not return}Ossaand Olympus, through the plainsof’‘fem- 
like the other princes of Greece, at the con-|pe, It received its name from Peneus, a son 
clusion of the war, her fears and, her anxieties|}of Oceantsand Tethys. The Peneus ancient- 
were increased. As she received no intelli-/ly inundated the plains of Thessaly, till. an 
gence of his situation, she was soom beset by aljearthquakeseparated the mountains Ossa and 
number of importunmg ‘suitors, who wished|Oiympus, and formed the beautiful vale> of 
her to believe ‘that her husband was ship-|Tempe, where the waters formerly stagnated. 
wrecked, and that therefore she ought not|From this circumstance, therefore, it obtained 
_ longer to expect his return, but forget iis loss,;|the name of Araxes, ab agacca, scindo. (vid. 
and fix her Choice and affections ou one of her|Deucalion.}|. Daphne, the daughter-of- the 
numerous admirers. She received their ad-|Peneus, according to the fables ot the. mytho- 
dresses with coldness and disdain 5 but as she|logists,’was changed into a laurel on the banks 
Was destitute of power, and a prisoner as itlof this river. ‘This tradition arises from the 
were in their hands, she yet flattered them |quantity of laurels which grew near the Pe- 
with hopes and promises and declared thatjneus. [The Peneus is: now call the Sa- 
she would make choice of one of them, as lampria. This nameis evidently of ancient 
soon a$ she had finished a piece of tapestry,onjorigin, since, according to. Bustathius, the 
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¢iver was in his time called Salimprias; a,¢. 31—Q. Calab. 1—Virg. "Zin. 1, vs 495, 
name of Greek origin, as, according to/11, v. 662.—Danes: | Phryg.—Lycopthr. iv 
Hesychius, carauéy signifies an oftening of| Cass. 995, &c.—Hygin. fab. 112. 


gates.) Ovid, Met. 1, v. 452, &c.—Sirad. 9.) PENTHEUS, son of Echion and Agave, was » 


— Mela, 2, c. 3.—Virg. G. 4, v. 317.—Diod.)king of Thebes in Beeotia, _ His refusal to ac- 
4..—Alsoia small river of Elis in Peloponne-| knowledge 'the divinity of Bacchusiwas attend- 
sus, better known under the name of Araxes.Jed with the most fatal consequences. He for- 


Paus: 6, c. 24.—Strab. 8 and 4. 


bad his’subjects to pay adoration to this new 


PENNINZ ALPES, a certain-part of the]god; and when the Theban women had gone 
Alps, [now Great. St. Bernard. “The name} out of the city to celebrate the orgies of Bac- 
is derived from Pen, a summit. vid. Alpes.]|chus, Pentheus, apprised of the debauche 


Fiv..21, c. 28. : 
PENTAPOLIS,, a town of India, [placed by 


which attended the solemnity, ordered the g 
himself, who Gonducted the religious multi- 


‘Mannert in the north-eastern vangle of the|tude, to be seized. His orders were obeyed 


Sinus Gangeticus, or Bay of Bengal. 


A|with reluctance, but when the doors of the pri- 


name given to Cyrénaica in Africa from its|son in which Bacchus had been confined, open- 
five cities,] Cyrene, Arsinoe, Berenice, Ptole-|ed of their .own ‘accord, Pentheus became 
mais.or Barce,and Apollonia. Pvin. 5, c.5.)moreirritated, and commanded his soldiers to 


" Also part of Palestine, containing the five 
cities of Gaza, Gath, Ascalon, Azotus, and 
EEkron,——{ Also a name applied to Doris in 
Asia Minor, after Halicarnassus had been 
excluded from the Doric confederacy. vid. 
Doris.] 

PENTELICUS, a mountain of Attica, where 
were found quarries of beautiful marble. 
[*.Mount Peuntelicus,” observes Hobhouse, 
*S at this day called Pendele, and sometimes 
Mendele, must be, 1 should think, one third 
higher than Hymettus, and its height is the 
‘more apparent, as it rises with a peaked sum- 
mit into the clouds. The range of Pentelicus 
rutis from about north-west to south-east, at 


destroy the whole band of the bacchanals. 
This, however, was not executed, for Bacchus 
inspired the monarch with the ardent desire of 
seeing the celebration of the orgies. Accor- 
dingly he hid himself in a wood on mount Ci- 
theron, from whence he could see all the cere- 
monies. unperceived. But here-his curiosity 
soon proved fatal, he was descried by the 
bacchanals, and they all: rushed upon him. 
His mother was the first who attacked him, 
and her example was instantly followed by 
her two sisters, Ino and Autonoe, and his 
body was torn to pieces... Euripides: introdu- 
ces Bacchus among his. priestesses, -when 
|Pentheus was put to death ; but Ovid, who 


no great distance from the eastern shore of)relates the whole in the Same manner, differs 


Attica, overhanging the plain of Marathon; 
and mixing imperceptibly, atits northern ex- 
tremity, with thehills of Brilessus, now called, 
as well as part of mount Parnes, Ozea.” The 
‘same writer then proceeds to. relate an in- 
teresting visit to the quarries of Pentelicus. 
vid. Hobhouse’s Journey, vol. 1, p. 325-7.) 
Strab. 9.— Paus: 1, c. 32. 

PENTHESILEA, a queen of the Amazons, 
daughter of Mars, by Otrera, or Orithya. She 
came to assist Priam in the last years of the 
Trojan war, and fought against Achilles, by 
whom she was slain. - The hero was so struck 
with the beauty of Penthesilea, whenhe strip- 

ed-her of her arms, that he even shed tears 


from the Greek poet only in saying, that not 
Bacchus hingele but one of his priests was 
present. The tree on which the bacchanals 
found Pentheus, was. cut,down by the Corin- 
thians, by order of the oracle, and with it 
two statues of the god of wine were made, 
and placedin the forum. Hygin. fab. 184.— 
Theocrit.26.— Ovid. Met. 3, fab. 7, 8 and 9.— 
Virg. ZEn. 4, v.469.—Paus. 2, ¢.5.—Apollod. 
3,c. 5—uripid. in Bacch—Senec—Phe- 
nis. & Hipp. . . 
PENTHYLUs, a prince of Paphos, who as- 
sisted Xerxes with 12 ships. He was seized 
by the Greeks, to whom he communicated 
ulany important things concerning the situa- 


dor having too violently sacrificed her to his fu-|tion of the Persians, &c, Herodot. 7, c. 195. 


fy. Thersites laughed at the partiality of the 
ed. 


PEPARETHOS, a small island of the /Egean 


hero, for which ridicule he was instantly kill-|sea, on the’ coast of -Macedonia, about. 20 
Lycophron says, that Achilles slew) miles in circumference. It abounded in olives, 


‘Lhersites because he had put out the eyes ofjand its wines. have always been reckoned 


Penthesilea when she was yet alive. 


Thejexcellent. “hey were not, however, palata- 


scholiast of Lycophron differ's from that opi-|ble before they were seven years old. lin, 4, 
nion, and declares, that it was commonly be-|c. 12.— Ovid. Met.7, v.470.—Liv. 28, c. 5, 1. 
lieved that Achiiles offered Violence to the/31, c. 28. 

body of Penthesilea when she was dead, and} Pera#a, [a name given by the Greeks to 
that Thersites was killed because he had re-|that part ot Judea which lay east of Jordan, 
proached the hero for this infamous action,|and between the two lakes. The term is 


in the presence ofallthe Greeks. 


The death|thought to be derived from zegxy, beyond.] 


of Thersites so offended Diomedes that he| Plin. 5,c. 14.—A part of Caria, opposite to 
dragged the body of Penthesilea out of the/Rhodes. Liv. 32, c. 33. ) 


camp, and threw it into the’ Scamander. 


moured of the Amazon before he fought with 


< It 
is generally supposed that Achilles was ena-|ing the Trojan war. -vid. Percote. 


PeRcOPE, a city which assisted Priam dur- 


ERCOTE, a town on the Hellespoint, be- 


her, and that she had by hima son calledjtween Abydos and Lampascus, near the sea- 
Cayster. Dictys. Cret. 3 and 4,—J’aus, 10,'shore. Artaxerxes gave it to Themistocles, 
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td maintain his wardrobe. Itis sometimes|tyrant who committed the greatest barbarities 
called Percope. Heredot. 1, c. 117.—-|to enrich himself. He was put to death for 
Hom. ) aspiring to the empire: Herodian. 

Perpiccas, the fourth king.of Macedonia,|_.PERGA, a town-of Pamphylia: vid. Perge. 
B. C. 729, was descended from Temenus.| Ziv. 38, c. 57. Sates 
He increased his dominions by conquest, and} PERGAMus, Pergama, (filur.) the citadel 
in the latter part of his life, he showed hislof the city of Troy. The word is often used 
son Argeus where he wished to be buried,|for Troy. It wassituated in the most elevat- 
and told him that as long as the bones of his|¢d part of the town, onthe shoresof the river 
descendants and successors on the throne of[Scamander. Xerxes mounted to the top of 
Macedonia were laid in the same grave,  so|this citadel when he reviewed his troops as he 
long would the crown remain in their family.jmarched to invade Greece. {vid Troja.} 
These. injunctions. were observed till the|Herodot. 7,c. 43.—Virg. 4En. 1, v. 466, &c. 
time of Alexander, who was buried out off PERGAmus, now Bergamo, a town of My- 
Macedonia. Herodot. 7 and 8.—Justin, 7,|Sia, on the banks of the Caycus. It was theca- 
c. 2——Another, king of Macedonia, son of|pital of a celebrated empire called the king- 
Alexander. He reigned during the Pelopon-|dom of Pergamus, which was founded by Phi- 
nesian war, and assisted the Lacedzmonians|leterus, an eunuch, whom Lysimachus, after 
against Athens. He behaved with great/the battle of Ipsus, had intrusted with the 
courage on the throne, and died B, C. 41.,|treasures which he had obtained in the war. 
after along reign of glory and independence, |Philzterus.made himself master of the trea- 
during which he had subdued some. of his|sures and of Pergamusin which they were de- 
barbarian neighbours. Another, king of|posited, B.C. 283, and laid the foundations of 
Macedonia, who was supported onhis throne}an empire, over which he himself presided for 
by Iphicrates the Athenian, against the intru-|20 years, His successors began to reign inthe 
sions of Pausanias.. He was killed in-a. war|following order: Hisnephew Eumenes ascend- 
against the Ilyrians, B. €. 860. Justin. 7, &c.Jed the throne 263 B.C. ; Attalus 241 ; Eu- 
One of the friends and favourites of Al-|menes the second, 197 ; Attalus Philadelphus, 
exander the Great. At the king’s death he}:59; Attalus Philomater, 138, who, B. C. 133, 
wished to make himself absolute ; and the|!eft the Roman people heirs to his kingdem, as 
ting which he had received:from the hand of/he had no children. The right of the Romans, 
the dying Alexander, seemed in somé mea-|however, was disputed by an usurper, who 
sure to favour his pretensions.. The better/Claimed the empire as his own ; and Aquilius 
to support his claims to the throne, he mar-|the Roman general was obligedteconquer the 
ried Cleopatra, the sister of Alexander, and|different cities one by one, and to gain their 
Strengthened himself by making a Jeague|submission by poisoning the waters which were 
‘with Eumenes. His ambitious views» were|conveyed to their houses, till the whole was 
easily discovered by Antigonus, and the rest|/reduced into the form of a dependent province. 
‘ot the generals of Alexander, who all wished,| ihe capital of the kingdom of Pergamus was 
like Perdiccas, to succeed to. the kingdom and|famous for a library of 200,000 volumes, which 
honours of the deceased monarch. Antipater,|had been collected by the different monarchs 
Craterus, and Ptolemy, leagued with Anti-|}who had reigned there. ‘This noble collection 
‘gonus against him, and after much bloodshed] was afterwards transported to Egypt by Cleo- 
on both sides, Perdiccas was totally. ruined,]patra, with the permission of Antony, and it 


+ and at last assassinated’in his tent in E.gypt,}adorned and enriched the Alexandrian library — 


by his own officers, about 321 years before the|till it was most fatally destroyed by the Sara- 
Christian era. . Perdiccas had not the pru-|cens, A. D, 642. Parchment was first in- 
dence andthe address which were necessary|vented and. made use of, at Pergamus, to 
to conciliate the esteem and gain the attach-|transcribe books, as Ptolemy king of Egypt 
ment of his fellow-soldiers ; and this. impro-|had. forbidden, the exportation of papyrus 
priety of his conduct alineated the hearts ofjfrom his kingdom, in order to prevent Eu- 
his friends, and at last proved’his destruc-;menes from making a library as valuable 
tion. Put. in Alex—Diod. 17 and 18,—|and as choice as that of Alexandria, From 
Curt: 10.—C. Nef. Hum.— lian, V. H.12.\this arcamstance parchment has been, call- 
-PERDIx, 2 young Athenian, son of the sis-jed charta fergamena. . Galenus the phy- 
ter of Dedalus. He invented the saw, and|sician and Apollodorus the mythologist were 
seemed to promise to become a greater artist|bora there. sculapius was the chief dei- 
than had ever been known. His uncle was}ty of the country. Plin. 5 and 15,—Jsid. 
jealous of his rising fame, and he threw him|6, c.\11.—<Sirab, 13—Liv. 29, c, 1, 1.31, 
down from the top of a tower, and put him to|Cc. 46,—Plin. 10, c. 21,1. 13, c. 11.——A_ sonof — 
‘death, Perdix was changedinto a bird which|Neoptolemus and Andromache, who, as some 
bears his name. Aygin. fab. 39 and 274.—jsuppose, founded Pergamus in Asia. Paus, 
Afrollod. 3,.¢.15.—Ovid. Met. 8, v. 220, &c.41, c. 11. t fe re 
- PERENNA. vid Anna. PERGE, a town of Pamphylia, [on the river 
. PERENNIS, a favourite of the emperor}Cestrus, near its mouth,] where Diana had a 
Commodus. He is described by some-asa vir-}magnificent temple, whence her surname of 
tuous and impartial. magistrate, while others}Pergza. Apollonius the geometrician Was 
paint him.as a cruel, violent, and oppressiveljborn there, [It is now called Xarahisar, or — 
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the Black Castle.] Mela, 1, c: 14—~Sirab.| 
14 ; \ 


Prercus, a lake of Sicily near Enna, where 
Proserpine was carried away by Pluto. Ovid. 
5, v. 386. ) 

PERIANDER, a tyrant of Corinth, son of 
Cypsetus. The first year's of his government 
were mild and popular, but he soon Jearnt to 
become oppressive, when he had consulted 
the tyrant of Sicily about the surest way of 


PE 


stood in the way of his ambition, he lessened 
the dignity and the power of the court of the 


thenobility, and to remove every obstacle which _ 


Areopagus, which the people bad been taught — 


for ages to respect and to venerate. He also 
attacked Cimon, and caused him to be banish- 
ed by the ostracism. Thucydides also, whe 


shared the same fate, and Pericles remained 
for 15 years the sole minister, and as it may 


reigning. He received no other answer butibe said, the absolute sovereign of a republic 


- whatever explanation he wished’ to take 
_ place on the Sicilian tyrant’s having, in the 
presence of his messenger, plucked in a field, 
all the ears of corn which seemed to tower 


which always showed itself so jealous of its 
liberties, and which distrusted so much the 
honesty of her magistrates. In his ministerial 


capacity Pericles did not enrich himself, but 


above the rest. Periander understood thejthe prosperity of Athens was the cbject of his 
meaning of this answer. He immediately|administration. He made war against the La- 
surrounded himself with a numerous guard,|cedzmonians, and restored the temple of 
and put to death the richest and most power-|Delphi to the care of the Phocians, who had 
ful citizens of Corinth. He was not only|been illegally deprivedof thathonourabletrust. 
cruel to his subjects, but his family also were} He obtained a victory over the Sicyonians near 
objects of his vengeance. He committed in-|Nemza, and waged a deceitful war against the 
cest with his mother, and. put to death his|inhabitants of Samos at the request of his fa- 
wife Melissa, upon false accusation. Healso|vourite mistress Aspasia. The Peloponnesian 
banished his son Lycophron to the island of|war was fomented by his ambitious views. 
Corcyra, because the youth pitied and wept|(vid. Peloponnesiacum bellum,) and when 
atthe miserable end of his mother, and de-|he had warmly represented the flourishing 
tested the barbarities of his father. Perian-|state, the opulence, and’ actual power of his 
der died about 585 years before the Christian|country, the Athenians did not hesitate a mo- 
era, in his 80th year, and by the meanness of}ment to undertake a war against the most 
his flatterers he was reckoned one of the se-|powerful republics of Greece, a war’ which 
ven wise men of Greece. Though he was|continued for. 27 years, and which was cone 
tyrannical, yet he patronized the fine arts ;|cluded by the destruction of their empire, and 
he was fond of peace, and he shewed himself|the demolition of their walls. The arms ofthe 
the friend and protector of genius and of}Athenians were for so.ne time crowned with 
learning. He used to-say, that a man ought/success ; but an unfortunate expedition raised 
solemnly to keep his word, but not to hesi-|clamours against Pericles, and the enraged 
tate to break it if ever it clashed with his'in-|populace attributed all their losses to him, and 
terest. He said also that not only crimes/to make atonement for their ill success, they 
ought to be punished, but also every wicked|condemned him to pay-50 talents. ‘This loss 
and corrupted thought. Diog. in vitd—|of popular favour by republican caprice did. 
Arist. 5, Polit.—Paus, 2——A tyrant of|not so much affect Pericles as the recent death 
Ambracia, whom some rank with the seven|of all his children ; and, when the tide of un- 
peas ° of Greece, and not the tyrant of|popularity was passed by, he condescended to 

orinth. 

PERIB@A, a daughter. of Alcathous, sold|with secret pride the’ contrition of his fellow- 
by her father on suspicion that she wasj|citizens, who universally begged ‘his forgive- 
courted by ‘Telamon son of Atacus, king of|{ness for the violence which they had. offered 
fEgina. She was carried’ to Cyprus, where|to his ministerial character. He was again 
Telamon the founder of Salamis married her,|restored to all his Honours, and if possible in- 
and she became mother of Ajax. She also|vested with more. power and more authority 
married Theseus, according to some. She is|thanbefore; but the dreadful pestilence which 
also called Eribea. Paws. 1,c. 17 and 42.—|had diminished the number of his family 
Hugin, 97.——The wife of Polybus, king|proved fatal to him, and about 429 years be- 
of Corinth, who educated Gdipusas her own|fore Christ, in his 70th year, he fell a sacrifice 
child. to that terrible malady, which robbed Athens 

PERICLEs, an Athenian of a: noble fami-|of so many of her citizens. Pericles was for 
ly, son of Xanthippus and Agariste. He was|40 years at the head of the administration, 25 
naturally endowed with great powers, which]years with others, and 15 alone, and the flour- 
he improved by attending the lectures of Da-|ishjng state of the empire during his govern- 
mon, of Zeno, and of Anaxagoras.’ Under|ment gave occasion to the Athenians publicly 
these celebrated masters he became a com-|to lament his loss, and venerate his memory. 
mander, a statesman, and an orator, and gain-| As he was expiring, and seemingly senseless, 
ed the affections of the people by his uncom-|his friends that stood around his bed expatiated 
mon address and well directed liberality.|with warmth on the most gloriousactions of his 
When he took a share in the administration|life, and the victories which he had won, when 
of public affairs, he rendered himself popular/he suddenly interrupted their tears and con- 
by opposing Cimon, who was the favourite of! versation, by saying =a mentioning the ex- 


‘ 


come. into the public assembly, and to view » 


had succeeded Cimon on his banishment, 
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ploits that he had achieved, and which were] PERIMELA, a daughter of Hippodamas. 
common to him with all generals, they had|thrown into the sea for receiving the address- 
forgot to mention a circumstance which reflect-|ses of the. Achelous. She was changed into 
ed far greater glory upon him as a minister, ajan island in the Jonian sea, and became‘one of 
general, and aboveall, asa man, It is, says he,|the Echinades. Ovid. Met. 9, v. 790. 
that not a citizen in Athens has been obliged to} PiirintHus, a town of Thrace, on the 
put on mourning on my account.” The Athe-|Propontis, anciently surnamed Mygdonica: 
nians were so pleased with his eloquence that|It was afterwards called Heraclea, in honour 
they elias 5 it to thunder and Jightning, andjof Hercules, and now /rekli. [From this ci- 
as to another father of the gods, they gave him|tya wall, called Mzxgov retyor, was built across, 
the surname of Olympian... The poets, his|to the Euxine by the Emperor Anastasius. } 
flatterers, said that the goddéss of persuasion,|.Mela, 2, ¢. 2.—Paus. 1, ¢.29.—Plim 4, 11. 
with all her charms and attractions, dwelt up-|—Ziv. 33, c. 30. — ‘ Aon 
on his tongue.“ When he marched at the head}. PeRIPATETIcI, a sect of philosophers at 


, of the Athenian armies, Pericles observed that} Athens, discipies to Aristotle. ‘They received 


. 


he had the command of a free nation that were|this name from the place where they were 
Greeks, and citizens of Athens. He,also de-jtaught, called Perifaton,-in the Lyceum, or 
clared that not only the hand of a magistrate,/because they received the philosopher’s lec- 
but also his eyes and his tongue should be pure|tures as they walked (wegurarouvres.) [Cicero 
and undefiled, Yet great and-venerable as this|tells us that Plato left twoexcellent disciples, 
character may appear, we must not forget the} Xenocrates and Aristotle, who founded two 
follies of Pericles. His vicious partiality for|sects which only differed in name, the former 
the celebrated courtezan Aspasia, subjected|taking the appellation of Academics, who 
him to the ridicule and the censure of his fel-| were those that continued to hold their con- 
low-citizens; but if he triumphed over satire|ferences in the Academy.as Plato had done 
and malevolent remarks, the Athenians had|before: the others, followers -of Aristotle.} 
occasion to execrate the memory of a man|The Peripatetics acknowledged the dignity of 
who by his example corrupted the purity and|/human nature, and piaced their summum 60- 
innocence of their morals, and who made li-|7zm, not in the-pleasures, of passive sensation. 


_centiousness respectable, and the indulgence of|but in the due exercise of the moral and in- 


every impure desire the qualification of the|tellectual faculties. “Che habit of this exer- 
soldier as well as of the senator. Pericles lost|cise, when guided by reason, constituted the 
all his legitimate children by the. pestilence,|highest excellence of man. \ The philosopher 
and to call a natural son by his own name, he|contended that our own happiness chiefly de- 
was obliged to repeal a law which he had{pends upon ourselves, and though he did not 


‘made against spurious children, and which he|require in his followers that selt-command to 


had enforced with great severity, This son,| which others pretended, yet he allowed a mo- 
called Pericles, became one of the ten generals|derate degree of perturbation, as becoming: 
who succeeded Alcibiades in the administra-|human nature, and he considered a certain 
tion of affairs, and like his colleagues, he was|sensibility of passion totally necessary, as by 
condemned to death by the Athenians, after|resentment we are enabled to. repel injuries, 
the unfortunate battle of Arginuse. Paws. 1,/and the smart which past calamities have in- 
C. 25.—Plut.! in vité,— Quintil. 12, c. 9.-—Cic.|flicted renders us careful to avoid the repeti- 
de Orat.3.— Ailian. V. H. 4, c..10.—Xenoph,|tion.. [Aristotle is'said to have borrowed the 
Hist. G.—Thucyd. greatest and best part of his philosophy from 

_PERICLYMENus, one of the twelve sonsiof|his master Plato. Serranus affirms confident- 
Neleus, brother to Nestor, killed by Her-|ly, and says he is able to demonstrate, that 
cules. He was one.of the Argonauts, and had|there is nothing exquisite in any part of Aris- 
received from Neptune his grandfather the|totle’s philosophy, dialectics, ethics, ‘politics, 
power of changing himself into whatever|physics. or metaphysics, but is found in Plato. 
shape he pleased.. Apollod —Ovid, Met. 12,) And of this. opinion are many ancient anthors, 


v. 557. 4 Clemens, Alexandrinus, &c.j, Cie, Acad. 2, 
PERIEGETES Dionysius, a poet. [vid.|8c. ae eee 
Dionysius. } |. PerMeEssus, a river of Beotia, rising in 


PERILLA, a daughter of Ovid the poet.|mount-Helicon, and. flowing all round it. Tt 
She was extremely fond of poetry and litera-|received its name from Permessus, the father 
ture. “Ovid. Fast.5y-el.7, Vee: {ofa nymph called. Aganippe, who also gave, 

PERILLUs, an ingenious artist at Athens,/her name to one of the fountains of» Helicon. 
who made a brazen bull for Phalaris, tyrant of/ The river Permessus, as well as the fountain 
Agrigentum. This machine was fabricated|Aganippe, were sacred tothe muses. Sirad. 


oe to: put criminals to death by burning them|8:—Propert. 2, el. 8. 


alive, and it was such that their.cries were]. Pero, or PERONE, a daughter of ‘Neleus, 


like the roaring of a bull. When. Perillus|king of Pylos, by Chloris. . Her beauty drew 


gave it Phalaris, the tyrant made the first.ex-! many admirers, but she married Bias, son’ of 

periment upon the donor, and cruelly put him| Amythaon, because he had, by the assistance 

to death by lighting a slow fire under the bel-|of his brother Melampus,, [vid. M eonphi 

ly of the bull. Plin. 34, c, 8.—Ovid/in Art,jand according to her father’s desire, reco- 

Am. 1, v. 653, in Ib. 439, ' | vered some oxen which Hercules had stolen 
542° . 
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away, and she became mother of ‘Talaus.|yent her becoming a mother, because he wag 
Homer. Od: 11, v: 284.—Propert. 2, el. 2, v.{to perish, according to the words of an oracle, 
17.—Paus. 4, c. 36.——A daughter of Ci-|by the hands of his daughter’s son, Perseus 
mon, remarkable for her filial affection.|was no sooner born, [vid. Danae,) than he 
When her father had been sent to prison,|was thrown into the sea with his mother Da- 
where his judges had condemned him tojnae. The hopes of Acrisius were frustrated ; 
starve, she supported his life by giving him|the slender boat which carried Danae and her 
the milk of her breasts as herown child. Va/./son was driven by the winds upon the coasts 
Max. 5, ¢. 4. ! of the island of Seriphos, one of the Cyclades, 

PEROE, a fountain of Beotia called after|where they were found by a fisherman called 
Peroe, a daughter of the Asopus. Paws. 9,|Dictys, and carried to Polydectes the king of 
c. 4. the place. ‘hey were treated with great hu- 

Prerpgenna, M.a Roman who conquered|manity, and Perseus was intrusted to the care 
Aristonicus in Asia, and took him prisoner.|of the priests of Minerva’s temple. His ris- 
He died B.C. 130, Another, who joinecjing genius and manly courage, however, soon 
the rebellion of Sertorius, and opposed Pom-|displeased Polydectes, and the monarch, who 
pey. He was defeated by Metellus, and-some| wished to offer violence to Danae, feared the 
time after he had the meanness to assassinatejresentment of her son. Yet Polydectes re- 
Sertorius, whom he had invited to his house.!solved to remove every obstacle. He invited 
He fell into, the hands of Pompey who or-jall his friends to a sumptuous entertainment, 
dered him to be put to death. Plut. in Sert.jand it was requisite that all such as came 
—Paterc. 2, c. 30. should present the monarch with a beautiful 

PERPERENE, a place of Phrygia, where, horse. Perseus was in the number of the in- 
as some suppose, Paris adjudged the prize|vited, and more particularly so, as Polydectes 
of beauty to Venus. Strad. 5. knew that he could not receive from him the 

PERRHABIA, a part of Thessaly situate|present which he expected from all the rest, 
north of the Peneus. The inhabitants Nevertheless Perseus, who wished not to ap- 
were driven from their possessions by thejpear inferior to the others in magnificence, 
Lapithe, and retired into Axtolia, where told the king that as he could not give hima 
part ofthe country received the name of Per-|horse, he would bring him the head of Medusa, 
rhebia. Propert. 2, el. 5, v. 33.—Strab. 9.—)the only one of the Gorgons who was subject to 


£40.38, c. 34,1. 39,'c, 34. mortality. The offer was doubly agreeable 
Pers, the inhabitants of Persia. vid.|to Polydectes, as it would remove Perseus 
Persia. from Seriphos, and on account of its seeming 


Prrsaus, a philosopher intimate with An-jimpossibility, the attempt might perhaps end 
tigonus, by whom he was appointed over the}in his ruin. But the innocence of Perseus was 
Acrocorinth. He flourished B. C. 274. Diog.|patronized by the gods. Pluto lent him his 
Laert.in Zenon. helmet, which had the wonderful power of 

PeRsEPHONE, a daughter of Jupiter andjmaking its bearer invisible ;; Minerva gave 
Ceres, called also Proserpina, [vid. Proser-|him her buckler, which was as resplendent 
pina.] as glass ; and he received from Mercury wings © 

PERSEPOLIS, a celebrated city, the capital]and the talaria, with a short dagger made of 
of the Persian empire. It was laidin ruins by|diamonds, and called here. According to 
Alexander after the conquest of Darius. ‘The|some, it was from Vulcan, and not from Mer- 
reason of thisisunknown, Diodorus saysthat/cury, that he received the here, which was 
the sight of about 800 Greeks, whom the Per-|1n form like a scythe. _ With these arms Per- 
sians had shamefully mutilated, so irritated|seus began his expedition, and traversed the 
Alexander, that he resolved to punish the bar-|air, conducted by the goddess Minerva. He 
barity of the inhabitants of Persepolis and of|went to the Graiz, the sisters of the Gor- 
the neighbouring country, by permitting his}gons, who, according to the poets, had wings 
soldiers to plunder their capital. Others sup-{ike. the Gorgons, but only one eye and 
pose that Alexander set it on fire at the insti-|one tooth between them all, of which they 
gation of Thais, one of his courtezans, when made use, each inher turn. They were three 
he had passed the day in drinking, and injin number, according to /éschylus and Apol- 
riot and debauchery. The ruins of Perse-|lodorus or only two, according to Ovid and 
polis, now Estaker, or Shehel-Minar, still as-| Hesiod. With Pluto’s helmet, which renders 
tonish the modern traveller by their gran-jed him invisible, Perseus was enabled to steal 


deur and magnificence. Curt. 5, c. 7.—Diod.|their eye and their tooth while they were 
17, &e.—Arrian.—Plut..in Alex —Justin. 11,\asleep, and he returned them only when they 
Pay : had informed him where their sisters the Gor- 


PERsEs, a son of Perseus and Andromeda.|gous resided. When he had received every 
From him the Persians, who were originally|necessary information, Perseus flew to the ha- 
called Cefihenes, received their name, Hero-|bitation of the Gorgons, which was situate 
dot.7, c. 61——A king of Macedonia. vid.|beyond the western ocean, according to He- 
Perseus. siod and Apollodorus; or in Libya, according 

Perseus, ason of Jupiter and Danae, the|to Ovid and Lucan, or in the deserts of Asiati¢ 

hter of Acrisius. As Acrisius had con-|Scythia, according to Aschylus. He found 
his daughter in in tower to pre-|these monsters pis) a as he knew that 
4 
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if he fixed his eyes upon them, he. should bejthe Gorgon’s head to his adversaries, and 
instantly changed into a stone, he continually|they were instantly turned to stone, each in 
looked on his shield, which reflected all the|the posture and attitude in which he then 
objects asclearly as the best of glasses. Heap-|stood. The friends of Cepheus, and such 
proached them, and with a courage which the}as supported Perseus, shared not the fate 
goddess Minerva supported, he cut off Medu-|of Phineus, as the hero had previously warn- 
sa’s head with one blow. ‘The noise awokejed them of the power of Medusa’s head, 
the two immortal sisters, but Pluto’s helmetjand of the services which he received from 
rendered Perseus invisible, and the attempts|it. Soon afier this memorable adventure 
of the Gorgons to revenge Medusa’s death|Perseus retired to Seriphos, at the very 
proved fruitless, the conqueror made his way|moment that his, mother Danae fled to the 
through the air, and from the. blood whichjaltar of Minerva to avoid the pursuit of Poly- 
dropped from Medusa’s head sprang all those}dectes, who attempted to offer her violence. 
innumerable serpents which have ever since|Dictys, who had saved her from the sea, and 
infested the sandy deserts of Libya. Chry-|who,’as some say, was the brother of Poly- 
saor also, with his golden sword, sprung from|dectes, defended her against the attempts of 
these drops of blood, as well as the horse Pe-jher enemies, and therefore Perseus, sensible 
gasus, which immediately flew through the air,|of his merit and of his humanity, placed him 
and stopped on Mount Helicon, where he be-jon the throne of Seriphos, after he had with 
came the favourite of the muses. — [ vid. Gor-| Medusa’s head turned into stones the wicked 
gones and Pegasus, where an explanation of|Polydectes and the officers who were the as- 
this fable is given-]. Meantime Perseus|sociates of his guilt, He afterwards restored 
had continued his journey across the de-|to Mercury his talaria and his wings, to Plu- 
serts of Libya, but the approach of night/to his helmet, to Vulcan his sword, and to 
obliged him to alight. in the territories of At-| Minerva her shield; but as he was more par- 
las, king of Mauritania. He went to the mo-|ticularly indebted to the goddess of wisdem 
narch’s palace, where he hoped to find a kind|for her assistance and protection, he placed 
reception by announcing himself as the son|the Gorgon’s head on her shield, or rather, 
of Jupiter, but in this he was disappointed.|according to the more received opinion, on 
Atlas recollected that, according to an ancient/her zgis. After he had finished these cele- 
oracle, his gardens were to be. robbed of their/brated exploits, Perseus expressed a wish to 
fruit by one of the sons of Jupiter, and there-/return to his native country, and accordingly 
fore he not only refused Perseus the hospitali-|he embarked for the Peloponnesus with his 
ty he demanded, but he even offered violence] mother and Andromeda. hen he reached ~ 
to his person. Perseus, finding himself infe-|the Peloponnesian coasts he was informed 
rior to his powerful enemy, shewed him Me-|that ‘leutamias, king of Larissa, was then ce- 
dusa’s head, and instantly Atlas was changed|lebrating funeral games in honour of _his-fa- 
into.a large mountain which Lore the same|ther. ‘This intelligence drew him to Larissa 
name in the deserts of Africa. On the mor-/to signalize himself in throwing the quoit, of 
row Perseus continued his flight, and as he] which, according tosome, he was theinventor. 
passed across the territories of Libya, he dis-| But here he was attended by an evil fate, and 
covered, on the coasts of Athiopia, the naked|had the misfortune to kill a man with a quoit 
Andromeda, exposed to ‘a sea-monster, Helwhich he had thrown in the air. This was 
was struck at the sight, and offered her fa-|no other than his grandfather Acrisius, who, 
ther Cepheus to deliver. her from instant|on the first intelligence that his grandson had 
death if he obtained her in marriage as a re-|reached the Peloponnesus, fled from his king- 
wardof his labours. Cepheus consented, and|dom of Argos to the court of his friend and 
immediately Perseus, raising himself in thejally Teutamias, to prevent the fulfilling of 
air, flew towards the monster, which was ad-|the oracle which had obliged him to treat his 
vancing to devour Andromeda, and he plung-|daughter with so much barbarity, Some 
ed his dagger in his right shoulder, and de-|suppose with Pausanias, that Acrisius had 
stroyed it. This happy event was attended] gone to Larissa to be reconciled to his grand- 
with the greatest rejoicings. Perseus raised|son, whose fame had been spread in every 
three altars to Mercury, Jupiter, and Pallas,|city of Greece ; and Ovid maintains that the 
and after he had offered the sacrifice of a calf,|grandfather was under the strongest obliga- 
a bullock, and a heifer, the nuptials were ce-|tions to his son-in-law, as through him te 
lebrated with the greatest. festivity. “Chejhad received his kingdom, from which he 
universal joy, however, was soon disturbed,/had been forcibly driven by the sons of ‘his 
Phineus, Andromeda’s uncle, entered the|brother Pretus. This unfortunate murder 

_ palace with a number of armed men, and at-/greatly depressed the spirits of Perseus 3, by 
tempted to carry away the bride whom he}the death of Acrisius he was entitled to the 
had courted and admired long before the ar-|throne of Argos, but he refused to reign 

rivalof Perseus. ‘The father and mother ofjthere ; and to remove himself from a place 
Andromeda interfered, but in vain ; a bloody| which reminded him of the parricide he had 
battle ensued, and Perseus must have fallen|unfortunately committed, he exchanged his 
avictim to the rage of Phineus, had not he}kingdom for that of ‘Tirynthus, and the ma- 
defended himself at last with the same arms|ritime coast of Argolis, where Megapentl 
which proved fatal mW Atlas, He shewed!the son of Proctus then. reigned, ,.When he 
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had finally settled in this part of the Pelopon- 
‘nesus, he determined to lay the foundations 
of a new city, which he made the capital of 
his dominions, and which he called Mycene, 
because the pommel of his sword, called by 
the Greeks myces, had fallen there. The 
time of his death is unknown, yet it is univer- 
Sally agreed that he received divine honours 
like the rest of the ancient heroes. He had 
statues at Mycenz and in’the island of Seri- 
hos, and the Athenians raised him a temple, 
in which they consecrated an‘ altar in honour 
of Dictys,,who had treated Danae and her 
infant son with so much paternal tenderness. 
The Egyptians also paid particular honour 
to his memory, and asserted that he often 
appeared among them wearing shoes two cu- 
bits long, which was always. interpreted as a 
sign of fertility. Perseus‘had by Andromeda 
Alceus, Sthenelus, Nestor, Electryon, and 
Gorgophone, and after death, according to 
some mythologists, he became a constellation 
in the heavens. Herodot. 2,c. 91.—Apoilod. 
2,¢. 4, &c.—Paus. 2, c. 16 and 18, I. 3, c. 17, 
&ce—Apolion. Arg. 4, v. 1509.—Ital. 9, v. 
442.— Ovid. Met. 4, fab. 16,1.5, fab. 1, &c. 
—Lucan, 9, v. 668.—Heyin. fab. 64.—zesi- 
od. Theog. 270. & Scut. Herc—Pind. Pyth. 
7, & Olymp. 3—Ital. 9—Athen. 13:—Ho- 
mer. Ii. 14.—Tzetz.in Lycoph. 17——A son 
of Nestor and Anaxibia. pollod. 1, c. 9. 
-——A writer who published a treatise on the 
republic of Sparta———A_ philosopher, disci- 

ple to Zeno. vid. Perseus. 
PERsSEwus, or PERSEs, a son of Philip king 
of Macedonia. He distinguished himself like 
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bold undertakings. Perseus died in prison, or, 
according to some, he was put to a shameful 
death the first year of his captivity. He had 
two sons, Philip and Alexander, and. one 
daughter whose name is not known, Alex- 
ander, the younger of these, was hired to a> 
Roman carpenter, and led the greatest part of 
his life in obscurity till his ingenuity raised 
him to notice. He was afterwards made se- 
cretary tothe senate. Liv. 40, &c.—Justin. 
§3,'c. 1, &e—Plut.in Paulo—Lor. 2, c. 12, 
—Propiert. 4, el. 12, v. 39. , 

‘Persia, a celebrated kingdom: of Asia, 
which in its ancient state extended from the 
Hellespont to the Indus, above 2800 miles, 
and. from Pontus to the shores of Arabia 
above 2000 miles. [The ancient name of 
Persia was Elam or Elymais, and its inhabit- 
ants were denominated Elamites, as the des- 
cendants of Elam the son of Shem, and under 
this appellation they formed about the time of 
Abraham in the 18th or 19th century B,C, a 


|powerful state. The name of Persia is de- 


rived from the oriental term Pares, and ori- 
ginating with the province Pars or Fars, itat 
length comprehended the whole mighty em- 
pire. ‘The province of Persis or Persia Pro- 
per isnow Fars.) Asa province, Persia was 
but small; and according 
Ptolemy, it was bounded on the north by 
Media, west by Susiana, south by the Persian 
gulf, andeast by Carmania. The empire of 


Persia, or the Persian monarchy, was first: 


founded by Cyrus the Great, about 559 years 
before the Christian era, and under the suc- 
ceeding monarchs it became one of the most 


his father, by his enmity to the Romans, and 
when he had maie sufficient preparations, 
he declared war against them. . His opera- 
tions, however, were slow and injudicious ; 
he wanted courage and resolution, and though 
he at first obtained some advantages over 
the Roman armies, yet his avarice and his 
timidity proved destructive to;his cause. 
When Paulus was appointed to the command 
of the Roman armies in Macedonia, -Per- 
seus. showed his inferiority by his im- 
prudent encampments, and when he had 
at last yielded to the advice of his offi- 
cers, who recommended a general en- 
gagement, and drawn up his forces near the 


considerable, and powerful kingdoms of the 
earth. The kings of Persia began to reignin 
the following order: Cyrus, B. C. 559: Cam- 
byses, 529: and after the usurpation of Smer- 
dis for 7 months, Darius 521: Xerxes the 
Great 485 : Artabanus 7 mouths, and Artax- 
rerxes Longimanus 464: Xerxes If. 425 : 
Sogdianus 7 months, 424 : Darius IT. or No- 
thus 423: Artaxerxes Il.or Memnon 404: 
Artaxerxes III. or Ochus. 358: Arses or 


to the description of 


Arogus $37, and Darius LI. or Codomanus, _ 


335, who was conquered. by Alexander the 
Great 331. The destruction of the Persian 
monarchy: by the Macedonians was easily ef- 
fected, and from that time Persia became tri- 


walls of Pydna, B. C. 168, he was the firstibutary to the Greeks. After the death of 
who ruined his own cause, and by flying as/ Alexander, when the Macedonian empire was 
soonas the battle was begun, he left the enemy|divided among the officers of the deceased 
masters of the field. _ From Pydna, Perseus|conqueror, Seleucus Nicanor made himself 
fled to Samothrace, but he was soon discoyer-|master of the Persian previnees, till the revolt 
ed in his obscure retreat, and brought into tlie|of the Parthians introduced new revolutions in 
presence of the Roman conqueror, where the)the east. Persia was partly reconquered from 
meanness of his behaviour exposed him to ri-/the Greeks, and remained tributary to the 
dicule, and not to mercy. He was carried to}Parthians for'near 500 years. After this the 
Rome, and dragged alony the streets. ofthe ci-/sov 
ty to adorn the triumph of the conqueror./the Persians by the revolt of Artaxerxes, a 
His family were also exposed tothe sight of}common soldier, A. D. 229, who became the 


the Roman populace, whoshed tears on view-|founder of the second Persian monarchy, 


ereignty. was again placed into the hands of — 


efse.. 


ing in their streets, drageed like a slave, a|which proved so inimical to the power of the — 


monarch who had once deteated theirarmies,|Roman emperors. In their national charac- 

and spread alarm all over Italy by the great-|ter_ the Persians were watlike, they were 

~ ness of his military preparations, and by hislearly taught to ride, and to handle the bow, 
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atid by the manly exercises of huuting, they|Volatterre. He was of an equestrian family, 
were intired to bear the toils and fatigues ofjand he made himself known by his intimacy 
a military life. ‘Their national valour, how-|with the most illustrious Romans of the age. 
ever, soon degenerated, and their want of/The early part of his life was spent in-his na- 
employment at home.soon rendered them un- |tive town, and at the age of sixteen he was re- 
ft for war. In the reign of Xerxes, when|moved to Rome, where he studied philosophy 
the empire of Persia was in its most flourish-}under Cornutus the celebrated stoic. He also 
ing state, a small number of Greeks were|reccivedtheinstructions of Polemon the gram- 
enabled repeatedly to repel, for three success-|marian, and Virginius the rhetorician. Natu- 
ive days, an almost’ innumerable army.|rally of a mild disposition, his character was 
This celebrated. action, which happened at|unimpeached, his modesty remarkable,. and 
Thermopylz, shews in a strong light the su-|his benevolence universally admired. He dis- 
petiority of the Grecian soldiers over the|tinguished himself by his satirical humour, and 
Persians ; and the battles that before, and a|made the faults of. the orators and poets of his 
short time after, were fought between the two|age the subjects ofhis poems. He did not even 
nations at Marathon, Salamis, Platea, and/spare Nero, and the more effectually to expose 
Mycale, are again an incontestible proof, that|the emperor to ridicule, he introduced into his 
these Asiatics had more reliance upon their|satires some of his verses. ‘The torva mimal- 
numbers and upon the splendour and richness|loneis imfilerunt cornua bombis, with the three 
of their arms, than upon the valour and disci-|following verses, are Nero’s, according tosome. 
pline of their troops. Their custom, too/But though he was so severe upon the vicious 
prevalent among eastern nations, of introduc-|and ignorant, he did not forget his friendship 
ing luxury intothe camp, proved also in some|for Cornutus, and he showed his regard for his ° 
measure destructive to their military reputa-|character and abilities by making mention of 
tion, and the view which the ancients give us|his name with great propriety in his satires. 
of the army of Xerxes, of his cooks, stage-|It was by the advice of his learned precept- 
dancers, concubines, musicians, and per-|or that he corrected one of his poems in which 
fumers, is no very favourable sign of the saga-/he had compared Nero to Midas, and atvhis 
city of a monarch, whe by his nod could com- representation he altered the words /uriculas 
mand millions of men to flock to his standard. |asini Mida rex habet, into Auriculis asini quis 
In their religion the Persians were very su-|non habet ? Persius died in the 30th year of 
perstitious, they paid the greatest veneration|his age, A. D. 62, and left all his books, which. 
to the sun, the moon, and the stars, and theyjconsisted of seven hundred volumes, and a 
offered sacrifices to fire, but the supremejlarge sum of money, to his preceptor, but . 
deity was never represented by statues among|Cornutus only accepted the books and return- 
them. They permitted polygamy, and it was/ed the money tothe sisters and friends of the 
no incest among them to marry a sister, or aldeceased. The satires of Persius ate six in 
mether. In their punishments they were ex-|number, blamed by some for obscurity of style 
tremely severe, even to barbarity. The mo-|and of language. But though they may appear 
narch always appeared with the greatest| almost unintelligible to some, it ought tobe re- 
pomp and dignity ; his person was attended|membered that they were read with pleasure 
by a guard of 15,000 men, and he had be-/and with avidity by his contemporaries, and 
sides,a body of 10,000 chosen horsemen, cal{-|that the only difficulties which now appear to 
ed immortal. -He styled himself, like the rest|the moderns, arise from their not knowing 
of the eastern monarchs, the king of kings,/the various characters which they described, 
as expressive of his greatness and his power,|the vices which they lashed, and the errors 
‘The Persians were formerly called Cefhenes,| which they censured, | The satires of Persius 
Achemenians, and Artei, and they are often|are generally printed with those of Juvenal, 
confounded with the Parthians by the ancient|the best editions of which will be found to be 
poets. They received the name of Persians|Hennin, 4to. L. B. 1695, and Hawkey, 12mo. 
trom Perses the son of Perseus and Andro-|Dublin,.1746, ‘{and that of Koenig, Gotting. 
meda, who is supposed to have settled among]1803, 8vo. The best edition of Juvenal sepa- 
them. Persepolis was the capital of thelrate, is that of Ruperti, Lips. 1819, 2 vols. 
country. Curt. 4, c. 14,1. 5, c.. 3—Plut. in|svo.] The best edition of Persius, separate, 
Artax. Alex. Sc—Mela, 1, &c.—Strab. 2,\is that of Meric Casaubon, 12mo. Lond. 1647, 
15,.——Xenoph. Cyroft.—Herodot, 1, ¢..125, &c.|[’The edition of Passow, Lips. 1809, deserves 
-~-Afollod. 3.— Marcel, 23, mention. it contains merely the text, but this 

PERsicum MARE, or Persicus Sinus, alis arranged and corrected with great ability.] 
part of the Indian ocean on the coast of| Martial —Quintil. 10, c. 1—August. de Ma- 
Persia and Arabia, now called the gulf of|gist. 9 —Lactant, Roath 
Balgora. Perrinax, Publius Helvius, a Roman em- 
__PERsis, a province of Persia bounded by|peror after the death of Commodus, He was 
Media, Carmania, Susiana, and the Persian|descended from an obscure family, and, like 
_ gulf. It is often taken for Persia itself, [It is}his father, who was either a slave or the son 
what geographers usually term Persia Pro-jof a manumitted slave, he for some time fol- 
per, and is supposed to have been the otigi-|lowed the mean employment of drying wood 
nal seat of the Persians. ] : and making charcoal. His indigence,} howe- 

Avunus PERsIUS FLaccits, a Latin poet of|ver, did not prevent him from receiving a™ 
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liberal education, and indeed he was for some/from a seditious tumult, and robbed the Ra= 
time 1g ales in teaching a number of pu-|man empire of a wise, virtuous, and benevo- 

ils the Greek and the Roman languages in|lent emperor. Dio.—Herodian.—Capitol. 

truria. He left this laborious profession) PERTUNDA, a goddess at Rome, who pre- 
for a military life, and by his valour and in- sided over the consummation of marriage. Her 
trepidity he gracually: rose to offices of the statue was generally. placed in the bridal 
highest trust in the army, and was madechamber. Varro. afiud Aug. Civ. D. 6, ¢.9. 
con sul by M. Aurelius for his eminent servi-) PERUsLa, now Perugia, [one of the most 
ces. He was afterwards intrusted with the ancient and distinguished cities of Etruria, 
government of Meesia, and at last he pre- situate at the south-eastern extremity of the 
sided over the city of Rome as governor. Lacus Thrasymenus, or Lago di Perugia: 

Vhen Commodiis was murdered, Pertinax The era of its foundation long preceded that 
Was universally selected to succeed to the/of Rome, though the precise period cannot . 
imperial throne, and his refusal, and the plea be ascertained with certainty. In conjunc- 
of old age and increasing infirmities, did not tion with the other Etrurian states it long 
prevent his being saluted emperor and Au-iresisted the Roman arms, but when reduc- 
fustus. He acquiesced with reluctance, buted became a powerful and wealthy ally. 
his mildness, his economy, and the popularity|It defied the power of Annibal, and flour- 
of his administration, convinced the senate|ished in peace and opulence until the reign of 
and the penple of the prudence and the jus-|Augustus, when it unfortunately engaged in 
tice of their choice. . He forbad his name to|the rebellion of I. Antonius, uncle of the 
be inscribed on such places or estates as|triumvir. It was taken by Augustus, but 
were part of the imperial domain, and exclaim-|reduced to ashes in consequence of one of 
ed that they belonged not to him but.to the/|the principal. citizens communicating fire to 
public. _He melted all the silver statues|his own house, which he designed as a fune- 
which had been raised to his vicious prede-|ral pile for himself and family. The fire 
cessor, and he exposed to public sale all his spread to the adjacent . buildings, and the 
concubines, his horses, his arms, and allthe|whole city was destroyed.. Perusia was 
instruments of his pleasure and extrava-|afterwards rebuilt, and became again flour- 
gance. With the money raised from these|ishing and opulent. In the Gothic war, it 


he enriched the empire, and was enabled to 
abolish.all the taxes which Commodus had 
laid on the rivers, ports, and high-ways, 


stood a siege of seven years against the bar- 
barians ; its situation on the summit of a 
mountain rendering it difficult of access.] 


through the empire. This patriotic admi-|Straé. 5.—Lucan. i, v. 41.—Paierc. 2, c. 74. 
nistration gained him the affection of the wor-|—Liv, 9, c. 37, 1. 10, c. 30 and 37. 
thiest and most discerning of his subjects, but}) PEscennius. vid Niger. 
the extravagant and luxurious raised their| Pxssinus (umtis,) [a city of Galatia, on the 
clamours against him; and when Pertinax at-|river Sangarius, and near the western bor- 
tempted to introduce among the pretorian|ders. It lay west of Gordium.] It ispar- 
guards that discipline which was so. necessa-|ticularly famous for a temple and a statue of 
ry to preserve the peace and tranquillity of|the goddess Cybele, who was from thence 
Rome, the flames of rebellion were kindled,|called Pessinuntia. [vid.Dindymus.]  Strad. 
and the minds of thesoldiers totally alienated.|12.—Paus. 7, c. 17—/iv. 29, c. 10 and 14. 
Pertinax was apprised of this mutiny, but he| PETELINus Lacws, a lake near one of the 
refused to fly atthe hour of danger. Hejgates of Rome. Liv. 6, c. 20. 
scorned the advice of his friends who wished| PETEUs, a son of Orneus, and grandson of 
him to withdraw from the impending storm,|Erechtheus. He reigned in Attica, and be~ 
and he unexpectedly appeared before the/came father of Menestheus, who went with 
seditious pretorians, and without fear or con-|the Greeks to the Trojan war. He is repre- 
cern, boldly asked them whether they, wholsented by Some of the ancients as a monster, 
were bound to defend the person. of theirjhalfa man and half a beast. fiodlod. 3, c. 10. 
pons and emperor, were come to betray|—Paus. 10, ¢. 35. 
im and to shed his blood. His undaunted]; PEerit1a, now Strongoli, [a small town of 
assurance and his intrepidity would have had|Bruttium, north-west of Crotona, near the 
the desired effect, and the soldiers had al-|coast of the Sinus Tarentinus,] built or per- 
ready begun to retire, when one of the most|haps only repaired by Philoctetes, who, after 
seditious advanced and darted his javelin at\his return from the Trojan war, left his coun~ 
the emperor’s breast, exclaiming, the so/-|try Melibcea because his subjects had revolt- 
diers send you this. The rest immediatelyjed. Mela, 2, c. 4.—Liv. 23, C. 20.—Virg; 
followed the example, and Pertinax, muf-| £7. 3, v.402.—Séra6. 6. 
fling up his head ant calling upon Jupiter to] PrTinius, a pretor who persuaded the 
avenge his death, remained unmoved, and/people of Rome to burn the books which had 
was instantly dispatched. His head was cut/been found in Numa’s tomb, about 400 years 
off and carried upon the point of a spear. asjatter his death. His advice was followed. 
in triumph tothe camp. This happened on] Put. in Num.—A governor of ‘the capitol, 
the 28th of March, A. D. 193. Pertinax|who stole away the treasures intrusted to his 
‘reigned only 87 days, and his death was thejcare. He was accused, but, though guilty, he 
more universally lamented as it proceededjwas acquitted as sas friend of Augus- 
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{He obtained, it is said, from this cir- 
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ry and extravagance. Whatever he di 


cumstanice, the surname of Capitolinus. This}seemed to be performed with an air of unco 
part of the story, however, is not correct. Ca-|cern and negligence, he was affable in his b 


pitolinus was an old cognomen of the gens Pe- 
tilia.] Horat.1, Sat. 4, v. 94. 
PrTosiris, -a celebrated astrologer of E- 
Sypt. Juv. 6, v. 580. ; 
ETRA, the capital town of Arabia Petrza, 
Strab. 16.——A town of Sicily, near Hybla, 
whose inhabitants are called Petrini & Pe- 


haviour, and his witticisms and satirical r 

marks appeared artless and natural. 
|was appointed proconsul of Bithynia, and a 
terwards he was rewarded with the consu 
ship; in both of which honourable emplo 

ments he behaved with all the dignity whic 
became one of the successors of a Brutus 


trensés———A town of Thrace. - Liv. 40, c.jaScipio. With his office he laid down h 
22,——- Another of Pieria in Macedonia. Liv.\artificial gravity, and gave himself up to th 
39, c. 26.—Cic. in Verr. 1, c. 39. An ele-}pursuit of pleasure, the emperor beca 
-vated place near Dyrrhachium. Lwean. 6, v.jmore attached to him, and seemed fonder 
16 and 70.—Cées. Civ. 3, c. 40.—Another in|his company, but he did not long enjoy thei 
Elis. Another near Corinth. perial favours, ‘Tigellinus, likewise one 
PETRA, a part of Arabia, which has Sy-| Nero’s favourites, jealous of his fameyiocuse 
ria at the east, [Arabia Deserta on the west,]/him of conspiring against the emperor’s lif 
Palestine on. the north, and Arabia Felix at}/The accusation was credited, and Petroni 
the south. This part of Arabia was rocky,/immediately resolved to withdraw himse 
whence it has received its name, [from the}from Nero’s punishment by a voluntar 
Greek vere2, rufies.] It was for the most part/death. This was performed ina manner al 
also covered with barren sands, but was inter-|together unprecedented, A. D. 66. Petro 
spersed with some fruitful spots. Its capital/nius ordered his veins to be opened, bu 
was called Petra: [This country contained|without’ the eagerness of terminating hi: 
the southern Edomites, the Amalekites, the|afonies he had them closed at intervals 
Cushites, who are improperly called the|/Some time after they were opened, and a: 
Ethiopians, the Hivites, &c. Their descend-|if he wished to die in the same careless anc 


ants are at present known by the general 
name of Arabians ; but it is of consequence to 
noticethe ancient inhabitants as they are men- 
tioned in the text of Scripture.] 

PETREIvus, a Roman soldier who killed his 
tribune during the Cimbrian wars, because he 
hesitated to attack the enemy. He was re- 
warded for his valour with a crown of grass. 
Piin. 22, c. 6. A lieutenant of C, Antonius 
who defeated the troops of Catiline. He took 
the part of Pompey against Julius. Czsar.; 
When Cesar had been victorious in every; 
part of the world, Petreius, who had retired} 
into Africa, attempted to destroy himself by 
fighting with his friend king Juba in single 
combat. Juba was killed first, and Petreius 
obliged one of his slaves to run him through. 
Sallust. Catil—Appian.— Ces. 1, Civ. 

PETRINUM, a town of Campania, {in the 
Vicinity of Sinuessa.]  Horat.1, ep. 5, v. 5. 

_Prrrocorit, the inhabitants of thé mo-| 
alern town of Perigord in France. Ces. 7, 
B. G.¢. 75.” 

Petronia, the wife of Vitellius. “Zucit. 
fist. 2, c. 64. 

PETRONIUS, agovernor of Egypt, appoint-| 
ed to succeed Gallus. He behaved ‘with! 
great humanity to the Jews, and made war} 
against Candace queen of Ethiopia. Strad. 
17,——Maximus, a Rowman emperor. . vid. 


unconcerned manner as he had lived, he pass 
ed his time in discoursing with his frend: 
upon trifies, and listened with the greates 
avidity to love verses, amusing stories, 0) 
laughable epigrams. Sometimes he manu 
mitted his slaves or punished them with stripes 
In this ludicrous manner he spent his last mo: 
ments, till nature was exhausted, and before 
he expired he wrote an epistle to the emperor 
in which be described with a masterly hance 
his nocturnal extravagances, and the daily im- 
purities of his actions. ‘This letter was care- 
fully sealed, and after ie had conveyed it pri- 
vately to the emperor, Petronius broke his 
signet, that it might not after his death be- 
come a snare te the innocent. Petronius dis- 
tinguished himself by his writings as well as 
by his luxury and voluptuousness. He is the 
author of many elegant but obscene composi- 
tions still extant, among which is a poem on 
the civil wars of Pompey and Cesar, superior 
in some respects to the Pharsalia of Lucan. 
There is also the feast of Z7imalcion, in whic 
he paints with too muchlicentiousness the 
pleasures and the debaucheries of a cor- 
rupted court and of an extravagant monarch 
reflections on the instability of human 
life. a poem on the vanity of dreams-—— 
anotfer on the education “of the Roman 
youth two treaties, &c. The best edi- 


Maximus.—— Arbiter, a favourite of the em- 
peror Nero, and one of the ministers and as- 
sociates of all his pleasures and his debauch- 


tions of Petronius are those of Burman, 4to. 


‘Utr. 1709, and Reinesius, 8vo. 1781. _ 
PEvuCE, a small island at the mouth of the 


ery. He was naturally fond of pleasure and|Danube. ‘The inhabitants are called Peu- 
-effeminate, and he passed his whole nights injei. [It is a name applied to the Jand in- 


' revels, and his days in sleep. 


He indulgedjsulated by the two principal arms of the 


himself in all the delights and gaieties of life,;Danube at its mouth. The ancient 


0 appella- 
‘but though he was the most voluptuous ofthejtion still partly remains in that of Bsn. 
pin 


‘age, yet he moderated his pleasures, and 
wished to appear curious and refined in luxu- 
- Ag 


It was called Peuce from 7tvx», a pine tree, 
with which species of trees it abounded. 
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From this island the Peucini, who dwelt in) PH#pra, a daughter of Minos and Pasi- 
and adjacent to it, derived their name. Wel|phae, who married Theseus, by whom she 
find them reappearing in the Lower Empire|became mother of Acamas and Demophoon. | 
under the names of Picziniges and Patzina-|They had already lived for some time in con- 
cites.| Strab..7.—Lucan. 3, v. 202—Plin.|jugal felicity, when Venus, who hated all the 
4, c.12, descendants of Apollo, because that god had 
_ PrucesteEs, a Macedonian set over Egypt|discovered her amours with Mars, inspired 
by Alexander. He received Persia at the|Phzdra with an unconquerable passion for - 
general division of the Macedonian empire at| Hippolytus the son of Theseus by the ama- 
the king’s death. He behaved with great|zon Hippolyte. This shameful passion Phe- 
cowardice after he had joined himself to|dra long attempted to stifle, but in vain ; and 
Eumenes. C. Nef. in Eum—Plut,—Curt.|therefore, in the absence of Theseus, she ad- 
4, c. 8. ——Anisland which was visited by the|dressed Hippolytus with all the impatience of 
Argonauts at their return from the conquest|a desponding lover. Hippolytus rejected her 
ofthe golden fleece. ; with horrorand disdain; but Phedra, incensed 
__PrucériA, [a district in the southern part|on account of the reception she had met, re-" 
of Apulia. vid. Apulia,] 1t received its name} solved to punish his coldness and refusal. At 
| from Peucetes the son of Lycaon of Arcadia,|the return of Theseus she accused Hippolvtus 
Strab. 6.—Plin, 3, c. 11.—Ovid. Met. 14, v.jof attempts upon ‘her virtue. The credulous 
513.—Paus, 10, c. 13. ' |father listened to the accusation, and without 
Pevucint. [vid. Peuce.] Tacit. de Germ. 46,| hearing the defence of Hippolytus, he banish- 
_ PuacOsa, a town of Egypt, [north-east of|ed him from his kingdom, and implored Nep- 
Bubastus, on the Pelusiac branch of the|tune, who had promised to grant three of his 
Nile. ] requests, to punish him in some exemplary ~ 
PHAA, a celebrated sow which infested the|manner. As Hippolytus fled from Athens, 
neighbourhood of Cromyon. It was destroy-|his horses were suddenly terrified by a huge 
ed by Theseus as he was travelling from|sea-monster, which Neptune had sent on the 
Trezene to Athens to make himself known|shore. He was dragged through precipices 
tohis father. Some supposed that the boar|and over rocks, and he was trampled under 
of Calydon sprang from this sow. Phea, ac-|the feet of his horses, and crushed under the 
cording to some authors, was no other than al wheels of his chariot. When the tragical 
woman who prostituted herself to strangers,|end of Hippolytus was knownat Athens, Phe- 
whom she murdered, and afterwards plunder-|dra confessed her crime, and hung herself in 
ed. Plut. in Thes.—Strab. 8. despair, unable to survive one whose death 
PH#ACIA, an island of the Ionian sea, near| her wickedness and guilt had occasioned. The 
the coast of Epirus, anciently called Scheria,| death of Hippolytus, and the infamous passion 
andafterwards Corcyra. (vid. Corcyra.] The|of Phedra, are the subject of one of the tra- 
inhabitants, called Pheaces, were a luxurious|gedies of Euripides, and of Seneca. Phedra 
and dissolute people, from which reason aj was buried at ‘Troezene, where hertomb was 
glutton was generally stigmatized by the epi-|still seen in the age of the geographer Pausa- 
thet of Phéax. When Ulysses was ship-|nias, near the temple of Venus, which she had 
wrecked on the coast of Phzacia, Alcinous|built to render the goddess favourable to her 
was then king of the island, whose gardens|incestuous passion. There was near her tomb. 
have been greatly celebrated. Horat. 1, ep.ja myrtle, whose leaves were all full of small 
15, v. 24.—Ovid. Met. 13, v. 719.—Strad, 6|holes, and it was reported, that Phadra had 
and 7.—Propert. 3, el. 2, v.13.) °° done this with a hair pin, when the vehemence 
Pu2#ax, an inhabitant of the island of Phiea-|of her passion had rendered her melancholy 
cla. (vid. Pheacia.) and almost desperate. She was represented 
‘Puacasia, one of the Sporades in the|in a painting in Apollo’s temple at Delphi, as 
#igean. Plin. 4, c. 12. suspended, by a cord, and balancing herself in 
Puzpon, an Athenian put to death by the|the air, while her sister Ariadne stood near to 
30 tyrants. His daughters, to escape the op-|her, ane fixed her eyes upomher: a delicate 
pressors and preserve their chastity, threwlidea, by which. the genius of the artist intimat~ 
themselves together into a well. A disciplejed her melancholy end. Plut. in Thes.— 
of Socrates, He had been seized by pirates| Paws, 1, c. 22, 1. 2, c. 32.—Diod. 4.—Hygin, 
in his younger days, and the philosopher, who|fab. 47 and 243.—£urip. in Senec. & in Hif- 
seemed to discover something uncommon and|fiol— Virg. Ain. 6, v. 445.—Ovid: Heroid. 4, 
promising in his countenance, bought his li-}_Pu2pRUus, one of the disciples of Socrates, 
berty fora sum of money, and ever after es-| Cic. de Vat. D. 1. An Epicurean philoso- 
teemed him. Phzdon, after the death of So- pher. A Thracian who became one of the 
crates, returned to Elis, where he founded a|freedmen of the emperor Augustus. He 
sect of philosophers called Eliac. The name|translated into iambic verses, the fables of 
of Phzdon is affixedto one ofthe dialogues of| Aisop, in-the reign of the emperor Tiberius. 
Plato. [vid. Menedemus.] Macrod. Sat.1, c.| They are divided into five books, valuable for 
11,—-Diog.———An archonat Athens, when|their precision, purity, elegance, and simpli- 
the Athenians were directed by the oracle to|city. [The matter of these fables is general- 
remove the bones of Theseus to Attica, Plut.|ly borrowed from 4Esop, but Phedrus occa- 
in Thes. ee ‘sionally intermixes stories or historical pieces 
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of his own. ‘This work appears to have been|ton demanded of him to drive his chariot for 
little known in his own time, for no extant/one day. Phcebus represented theimproprie- 
writer of antiquity alludes to it. This cir-|ty of such a request, and the dangers to which 
cumstance, together with theassertion of Sene-/it would expose him ; but in vain ; and, as 
ca, “ that the Romans had not attempted fa-/the oath was inviolable, and Phaeton unmov- 
bles or AXsopean compositions,”? might throw]/ed, the father instructed his son how he was 
suspicion on the genuineness of the work, didjto proceed in his way through the regions of 
not its styleand manner refer it to the best/the air. His explicit directions. were forgot- 
age of Roman literature.] “They remain-|ten, or little attended to ; and no sooner had 
ed long buried in oblivion, till’ they were dis-|Phaeton received the reins from his father, 
covered in the library of St. Remi at Rheims,|than he betrayed his ignorance and incapaci- 
and published by Peter Pithou, a Frenchman,|ty to guide the chariot. The. flying horses 
at the end of the 16th century. [T'womanu-!became sensible of the confusion of their driver, 
scripts of Phedrus are said to exist, both ofjand immediately departed from the usual 
which are not only imperfect, but being tran-|track. Phaeton repented too late of his rash- 
scribed from the same copy very carelessly,!ness, and already heaven and earth were 
are full of errors ; hence, few ancient works|threatened with an universal conflagration, 
have given more trouble and room for critical] when Jupiter, who had perceived the disor- 
conjecture.!_ .Phadrus was for some timelder of the horses of the sun, struck the rider 
persecuted by Sejanus, because this corrupt} with one of his thunderbolts, and hurled him 
minister believed that he was satirized and}/headlong from heaven into the river Po, His 
abusedin the encomiums which the poet every|body, consumed with fire, was found by the 
where pays to virtue. The best editions of/nymphs of the place, and honoured witha 
Phedrus are those of Burman, 4to. Leyd.}decent burial. His sisters mourned his un- 
1727 ; Hoogstraten, 4to. Amst. 1701, Barbou,|happy end, and were changed into poplars by 
i2mo. Paris, 1754, [and Tzschucke, Misen,|Jupiter. (vid. Phaetontiades.) According 
1790, 12io, } 2 {to the poets, while Phaeton was unskilfully 
_ . Pnep¥Ma, a daughter of Otanes, who first/driying the chariot of his father, the blood of 
discovered that Smerdis, who had ascended/th¢ AEthiopians was dried up, and their skins 
the throne of Persia at thedeath of Cambyses,|betame black, a colour which is still preserv- 
was an impostor. [vid. Smerdis, where an]ed among the greatest part of the inhabitants 
account is given of the manner in which thelofthe torrid zone. The territoriesof Libya 
discovery was made.] Herodot. 3, c. 69. were also parched ‘up, according tothe same 
PHANARETE, the mother of the philoso-|tradition, on account of their too great vicini- 
pher Socrates. She wasa midwife by pro-ity to the sun ; and ever since, Africa, unable 
fession. _ , {to recover her original verdure and fruitful- 
PHANIAS, a peripatetic philosopher, disci-|ness, has exhibited a sandy country, and un- 
ple of Aristotle. He wrote an history of ty-|cultivated waste. According to those who 
rants. Diog. Laert. explain this poetical fable, Phaeton was a 
Pueznna, one of the two Graces worship-| Ligurian prince, who studied astronomy, and 
ped at Sparta, together with her sister Clita.Jin whose age the neighbourhood of the Po 
Lacedzmon first paid them particular honour.}was visited with uncommon heats. The. 
Paus. 9, c. 34. f horses of the sun are called Phaetontis equi, 
PH&nNIs, a famous) prophetess in the age|either becatise they were guided by Phaeton, 
of Antiochus. Paws. 10, c. 15, or from the Greek word (9a¢Sav), which ex- 
PuAiTon, a son of the sun, or Phebus, and/presses the splendor and lustre of that lumi- 
Clymene, one of the Oceanides. He was son|nary.* Virg. Ain. 5, v. 105.— Hesiod. Theog. 
of Cephalus and Aurora, according to Hesiod|985,.— Ovid. Met. 1, fab. 17, 1. 2, fab. 1, &e.— 
and Pausanias, or of Tithonus and Aurora, ac-| Apollon. 4, Arg.—Horat.4, od. 11.—<Senec. 
cording to Apollodorus. Heis, however, morelin Medea,—Apiollod.— Hygin. fab. 156. ; 
generally acknowledged to be the son of Phee-| PHaiToNnTIADES, or PHAETONTIDES, the 
bus and Clymene. Phaeton was naturally of alsisters of Phaeton, who were changed into 
lively disposition, and a handsome tigure.|poplars by Jupiter. Ovid. Met. 2, v. 346. 
Venus became enamoured of him, and in-! vid. Heliades. 
trusted him with the care of one of her tem-} PHartosa, one of the Heliades changed 
ples. This distinguished favour of the goddess|into poplars after the death of their brother 
rendered him vain and aspiring ; and when|/Phaeton. Ovid. Met. 2,,v. 346. ; ' 
Epaphus, the son of Io, had told him, to| Puacesra, a festival among the Greeks, 
check his pride, that he was not the son of/observed during the celebration of the Diony- 
Phebus, Phaeton resolved to know his true|sia. It received its name from the good eat- 
origin, and, at the instigation of his mother, he|i¢ and living that then universally prevailed, 
visited the palace of the sun. He begged Phe:-|gzyerv, sal ‘ 
bus, thatif he really were his father, he would) PHaLacRINE, a village of the Sabines 
give him incontestible proofs of his paternal|where Vespasian wasborn. Suet. Vesfi. 2-° 
tenderness, and convince the world of his} Para, [or Faiz.] ‘wooden towers at 
legitimacy. Phoebus swore by the Styx, that/Rome, erected in the circus. [These were 
he would grant him whatever he required,}seven in number, and placed near the spol 
and no sooner wasthe oathuttered, than Phae-'whence the chariots started. They were 
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either of an oval form or had oval spheres onjother for the use of the potteries,”}—- A 
their tops, called Ova, which were raised or place of Thessaly. he 
rather taken down to denote how many rounds| Pyaxtica, festivals observed by the Egyp- 
the charioteers had completed, one for eachjtians in honour of Osiris. They receive their 
round ; for they usually ran seven times round|name from grec, similachrum lisneum mem- 
the course.] Juv. 6, v. 589. bri virilis, The institution originated in this ; 
‘Puavtantus, a Lacedemonian, Wwholafter the murder of Osiris, Isis was unable to 

founded Tarentum in Italy, at the head of thelrecover among the other limbs the privities of 
Parthenii. His father’s sname was Aracas,|her husband ; and therefore, as she paid par- 
As he went to Italy he was shipwrecked on|ticular honour to every part of his body, she 
the coast, and carried to’shore by a dolphin, distinguished that which was lost with more 
and from ‘that reason there was a dolphifiponour, and paid it more attention. Itsrepre- 
placed near his statue in the temple of Apollo sentation, called #adlus, was made with wood, 
at’ Delphi. [vid. Parthenii.] | He received)and carried during the sacred festivals which 
divine honours ‘after death. Justin. 3, c. 4.—|were instituted in honour of Osiris, ‘The peo- 
Paus. 10, c. 10.—Horat. 5, od. 6, v. 11.—Sil.|ple held it in the greatest veneration, it was 
Ital. 11, v. 16——~-A town and mountain of|jogked upon as an emblem of fecundity, and 
the same namein Arcadia, Paws. 8,c.55. the mention of it among the ancients never 

PHALARIS, a tyrant of Agrigentam, who|conveyed anyimpure thought or lascivious re- 
made use of the most excruciating torments tolflection, The festivals of the fAallug were 
punish his subjects on the smallest suspicion.|jmitated by the Greeks, and intreduced into 
Perillus made him a brazen bull, and when he} }jrope by the Athenians, who made the pro~ 
had presented it to Phalaris, the tyrant order-|cession of the phallus part of the celebration 
ed the inventor to be’seized, and_the first ex-lof the Dionysia of the god of wine. ‘Those 
periment to be made on hisbody. These cru-|that carried the fhallus, at the end of a long 
elties did not long remain unrevenged ; the|nole, were called fhallofthori. They gene- 
people of Agrigentum revolted in the tenth|rally appeared, among the Greeks, besmear- 
vear of his reign, and put him to death in theled ‘with the dregs of wine, covered with 
same manner as he had tortured Perillus and|skins of lambs, and wearing on their heads a 
many of his subjects after him, B.C..552, Thejcrown of ivy. Lucian. de Ded Syr—Plut, 
brazen bull of Phalaris was carried by Amilcar|de Jsid. & Osir.—Paus. 1, c. 2, ; 
to Carthage; when that city was taken by! Puanazus,a promontory of the island of 
Scipio, it was delivered again to the inhabitants|Chios, famous for its wines. It was called 
of Agrigentum by the Romans. There arelafter a king of the same name, who reigned 
now some letters extant written by a certain|there. iv. 35, c. 43.— Virg. G. 2, v.98. 
Abaris to Phalaris, with their respective an-| PHANTASIA, a daughter of Nicarchus of 
swers, but they are supposed by’ some to be/Memphis in Egypt.” Some have supposed 
spurious. [Boyle published an edition of these/that she wrote a poem on.the Trojan war, 
letters at the Oxford pressin 1718. It gaveland another on the return of Ulysses to Itha- 
rise to the celebrated discussion between him|ca, from which compositions Homer copied 
and Bentley, in which the latter obtained sojthe greatest part of his Iliad and Odyssey, 
brilliant a triumph over his unequally -match-|when he visited Memphis, where they were 
ed antagonist, and proved conclusively the deposited. 
spuriousness of the epistles of Phalaris.] Cic.} Pitaon, a. boatman of Mitylene in Lesbos. 
in Verr.4, ad  dttic. 7, ep. 12, de offic. 2.—|He received a small box of ointment from 
Ovid. de Art. Am. 1, v. 663.—Juv, 8, v. 81.—| Venus, who had presented herself to him in 
Plin. 34, c. 8—Diod. the form of an old woman, to be carried over 

PHALARIUM, a Citadel of Syracuse, wherelinto Asia, and as soon as he had rubbed him- 


Phalaris’s bull was placed. self with what the box contained, he became 
PuHALKRUS, a river of Beotia falling into thelone of the most beautiful men of his age. 
Cephisus. Paus. 9, ¢. 34, Many were captivated with the charms of 


PHALERON, or PHALERUM, or PHALERA,|Phaon, and among others, Sappho, the cele- 
(orum,) or Phalereus fortus, an ancient -har-|brated poetess. Phaon gave himself up to 
bour of Athens, about 25 stadia from the city,/the pleasures of Sappho’s company, but, how- 
which, forits situation and smallness, was not/ever, he soon conceived a disdain for her, and 
very fit for the reception of many ships.|/Sappho, mortified at his coldness, threw her- 
[‘* Phalerum,” says Fabtioaas: “is of an cl-|self into the sea. [vid. Leucadia.] Some say 
hiptical form, smaller than Munychia ; and the|that Phaon was beloved by the goddess of 
remains of the piers on each side.of the nar-|beauty, who concealed him for some time 
row mouth are-to be scen. . The line ofjamong lettuces. Elian says, that Phaon was 
its length is from east to west, that of its|killed by a man whose bed he was defiling, 
breadth from north to south. On the north-| H/ian. V. H. 12.— Ovid, Heroid, 21.—Pale- 

_ east side of the port the land is high and|pdat. de in. c. 49.—Athen.—Lucian,in Sim. 
rocky until you come to the fine sweep of the|t*Polstr. iN . 
bay of Phalerum, perhaps two miles in length.) PHAR#, [a town of Achaia, north-west of 
and terminated on the north-east by a low}Tritza, on the river Peyrus or Melas.——An- 

‘promontory, once that of Cofias, The clayjother in Messenia, on the Sinus Meséeniacus, 
vom this ii ati ld preferred to any{north-west of Cardamyla. Among othér ay 
4 551 
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vinities worshipped here were Nicomachus/glory, engraved his own name upon the stones, 
and Gorgazus, sons ot’ Machaon. ‘They had|and afterwards filled the hollow with mortar, ~ 
both governed this city after the death of theirjand wrote the above-mentioncd inscription, — 
father, to whom, as well as themselves, was|When the mortar had decayed by time, Pto-. 


attributed the art of healing maladies.}__—-_—_|Jemy’s name disappeared, and the following 
Puarts, a town of Laconia, whose inhabit-|inscription then became visible: Sostratus the 
ants are called Pharite. Paus.3,c.30. | Cnidian, son of Dexifihanes, to the Gods the 


PHARMECUSA, an island of the Egean sea,|saviours, for the bencfit of sailors. The word 
{south-west from Miletus,] where Julius Cz-|Pharius is often used as Egyptian. [Instead 
sar. was seized by some pirates. Suez. Ces.jof the noble structure here described, one sees 
4,.——Another, where was shown Circe’sjnow only a kind of irregular castle without 
tomb.  Strad. __|ditches or outworks of any strength, the whole 

PHARNABAZUS, 4 satrap of. Persia, son of|being accommodated to the.inequality of the 

person of the same name, B.C. 409. 'He/ground on which it stands. Out of the midst 
assisted the Lacedzmonians against the Athe-|of this clumsy building rises a tower which 
nians, and gained their esteem by his friendly |serves for a light-house, but which has nothin 
behaviour and support. His conduct, how-jof the beauty and grandeur of ‘the old 36 
ever, towards Alcibiades, was of the most per-|Lucan. 2, v. 636. 1. 3, v. 260, 1. 6, v. 308,{]. 9 
fidious nature, and he did not scruple to be-|v. 1005, &e.— Ovid. 4. A. 3, -v. 635.—Plin, 4, 
tray to his mortal enemies the man he had|c. 34 and 35,1. 36, c, 13—Strab. 17.—Mela, 2, 
Tong honoured with his friendship. C. Wep:.|¢. 7,—Plin. 13, c. 11.— Homer. od. 4.—Filac,. 


in Alc.—Plut. ‘ f 2—Stat. 3, Sylv. 2, v. 102 ——A watch tow - 
PHARNACIA, [a town of Pontus, in Asiajer near Caprez.—An island on the coast of 
Minor. vid. Cerasus:] ‘  |Illyricum, now called Lesina. Mela, 2, c. 7. 


PHARNACES, a son of Mithridates, king of The emperor Clahdius ordered a tow- 


~ Pontus, who favoured the Romans against his/er to be built at the, entrance of the port of 


x 


father. He revolted against Mithridates, and |Ostia, for the benefit of sailors, and it like- 
even caused him to be put to death, accord-|wise bore the name of P/aros, an appellation 
ing to’some accounts. In the civil wars of Ju- afterwards given to every other edifice which 
lius Czsar and Pompey, he interested himself] was raised to direct the course of sailors, ei- 
for neither of the contending parties, upon|ther with lights, or by signals. Juv. 11, v- 
which Cesar turned his army against him,|76.—Suet. 
and conquered him. It was to express the) _PHARSALUS, now Farsa, a town of Thes- , 
celerity of his operations in conquering Phar-|saly, [south-west of Larissa, on the river 
naces, that the victorious Roman made use of | Hnipeus, which falls into the Apidanus, one of 
these words, Veni, vidi, vici. Flor. 3.—Suet, the tributaries of the Peneus.] In its neigh= 
in Ces. 37.—Paterc. 2, c. 55. A king of bourhood is a large plain called Pharsalia, 
Pontus who made war with Eumenes, B. C. famous for a battle which was fought there 
181.——A king of Cappadocia A librarian between Julius Czsar and Pompey, in which 
of Atticus. Cic. ad 1it, |the former obtained the victory. : that bat- 

Puaros, a small island in the bay of Alex-'tle which was fought on the 12th of May, B. 
andria, about seven furlongs distant from the C. 48, Cesar lost about 200 men, or, accord- 
continent. It was joined to the Egyptian shore ing to others, 1200. Pompey’s loss was 15,- 
with a causeway, by Dexiphanes, B. C. 284, 000, or, 25,000, according to others, and 24,- 
and upon it was built a celebrated tower, in 000 of hisarmy were made prisoners of war 
the reign of Ptolemy Soter, and Philadelphus, by the conqueror. Lucan. 1, &c.—Plut. in 
by Sostratus, the son of Dexiphanes. This Pomp. && Ces—Appian. Civ. Caesar. Civ, 
tower, which was called the tower of Pharos, Sueton. in Ces.—Dio. Cass——That poem 
and which passed for one of the seven wonders of Lucan, in which he gives an account of the 
of the world, was built with white marble, and civil wars of Cesar and Pompey, bears the 
could be seen at the distance of 100 miles. name of Pharsalia. wid. Lucanus. _ 

It had several stories raised one above ano-; PHARusiI, or PuauRusii, a people of | 
ther, adorned with columns, balustrades, and Africa, beyond Mauritania, . [situate per- 
galleries of the finest marble and workman- haps to the east of the Autololes, which lat- — 
ship. ‘The architect had contrived to fas- ter people occupied the Atlantic coastof Afri- ~ 
ten» some mirrors so_ artificially against Ca, opposite to the Insule Fortunate.) . Me- 
the upper galleries that one could see /a, 1, c. 4, 
in’ them all the ships. that sailed in’ the sea) Puaryeus, a river of Macedonia, falling 
for a great distance.] On the top, fires were into the /Zgean sea, It is called by some Ba- 
constantly kept to direct sailors inthe bay, phyrus. _ 
which was dangerous and difficult of access, PHAsELIs, [a town of Lycia, onthe eastern 
‘The building of this tower cost the Egyptian coast, near the confines of Pamphylia, and a 
monarch 800 talents, which are equivalent to short. distance south of Mount Climax. It is_ 
above 165,0001. English, if Attic, or if Alex-now Fionda. vid. Climax.]  Strab. Uae 
andrian, double that sum. There was this in-| Lucan, 8, c. 251.—Cic. agra. 2, 0.19, 
scription upon it, King Ptolemy to the Gods; _ PHASIANA, [a. district of Armenia Major, 
the saviours, for the benefit of sailors ; but Sos iebseugh which the river Phasis. or, em 

&he 


tratus the architect, wishing to claim all the flows; whence the name of the region, -'T 


PH 


beautiful birds, which we call pheasants, still|jcalled Phereus. 


PH re 
Strab. 8.—Cic, 2, dé offic. 


preserve in their name the traces of this their] Ovid. in Ib. 321.-— Val. Max. 9, c. 13.——A 


- hative conntry.] 


town of Attica——Another of Laconia in 


' PHASIAS, a patronymic given to Medea, as|Peloponnesus. Liv. 35, c. 30. 


being born near the Phasis. Ovid. Met. 7. 


_ PuEraus,a surname of Jason, as being a 


Puasis, a river of Colchis, rising’ in native of Phere. 


the mountains of Armenia, now called Pia-' 


oz, and falling into the east of the Eux-jthe age of Plato and Aristophanes. 
It is famous for the expedition of/supposed to have written 21 comedies, of 


ine. 


PHERECRATES, acomic poet of Athens, in 


He is 


the Argonauts, who entered it after a long}which only a few verses remain. . He intro- 
and perilous voyage, from which reason|duced living characters on the stage, but ne- 
all dangerous voyages have been proverbial-}ver abused the liberty which he had taken, 
ly intimated by the words of ‘sailing to the\either by satire or defamation. He invented 
hocis. There were on the banks of thela sort of verse, which from him has been call- 
Phasis a great number of large birds, ofjed. Pherecration. [The Pherecratic verse is 
which, according to some of the ancients, the/rather the Glyconic, deprived of the final syl+ 
Argonauts brought some to Greece, and/lable, and consists of a spondee, a choriambus, 
which were called on that account #easants.|and a catalectic syllable. ‘The first foot was 
The Phasis was reckoned by the ancients}sometimes a trochee or an anapest, rarely an 
one of the largest rivers of Asia———[A riverjlambus. When this species of verse has a 
of Armenia Major, the same with the Arax-|spondeein the first station, it may then be scan- 
es.] vid. Araxes. lin. 10, c. 48.—Martial.!ned as a Dactylic Trimeter.] __ : 
13, ep. 62.—Strad. 11.—Mela. 1, c. 19.—Afol-| PatREcYpES, {a Grecian philosopher, con- 
lod, 1, &c.—Paus. 4, c. 44.— Orpheus. |temporary with Terpander and Thales, who 
PHAvoRiINus, a writer, the best edition of|fiourished about 600, B. C. and was a native 
whose Greek Lexicon is that in fol. Venet./of the island of Scyros. Some writers sup- 
1712. pose that he derived his ideas of philosophy 
[PHAZANIA, aregion of Africa, lying to the|from the sacred books of the Pheenicians, but 
south of Tripolis. It is now Fezzan.] others who have carefully examined into the 
Puecsus, or PHLEGEus, a priest of Bac-|matter, think that he had them from the Gre- 
chus, the father of Alphesibcea, who purified|cian philosophers. Josephus advances the 
Alemzon of his mother’s murder, and gave|opinion that he studied in Egypt, which isnot 
hii his daughter in marriage. “He was af-|improbable, since that country in his time was 
terwards put to death by the childrén ofjuniversally regarded as the seat of learning. 
Alcmzon by Callirhoe, because he had or-|It was pretended that he had the power of 
dered Alcmzon to be killed when he had at-|predicting future events, that he foretold the 
tempted to recover a collar which he had|destruction of a vessel at sea, and the approach 
given to his daughter, [vid. Alemzon.] Ovid.|of an earthquake, and that the event in both 


Met. 9, v. 412. 

PHEMIUS, a man introduced by Homer as 
a musician among Penelope’s suitors. Some 
say that he taught Homer, for which the 
grateful poet immortalized his name. Homer. 
. Od, The word is applied by Ovid, 4m. 3, 
v. 7, indiscriminately to any person who ex- 
cels in music. 

PHENEus, (a citv in the northern part of 
Arcadia, at the foot of Mount Cyllene. Near 
it was alake ofthe same name. Mr, Gell,in 


his Itinerary of Greece, corrects an error in 


cases justified the prophecy. He probably 
had by a careful observation of those pheno- 
mena which usually precede storms and 
earthquakes, acquired great skill in foretell- 
ing their approach. He is said to have been 
the first of the Grecians who wrote concern- 
ing the nature of the gods in prose, since be- 
fore histime the same subject had beentreated 
of in verse by Orpheus, Muszus, and others. ]} 
He was acquainted with the periods of the 
moon, and foretold eclipses with the greatest 
accuracy. The doctrine of the immortality of 


D’Anville’s map. of that country. The lat-|/the soul was first supported by him, as also 
ter represents the Aroanius as flowing from|that of the metempsychosis. [According to Ci- 
the lake of Pheneos, whereas the Ladon re-|cero, he was the first philosopher in whose 
ceives the waters of the lakes of Orchome-| writings the doctrine of the immortality of the 
nus and Pheneos, and the Aroanus rises at a/soul was advanced and inculcated.] Pythago- 


spot not two hours ride distant from Psophis.| 
he waters of the’lake were said to be un- 
wholesome in the night, and wholesome in 
the day-time. In the city there was among 
other temples, one of Ceres, and the myste- 
ries of the goddess were celebrated here with! 
great solemnity, and in the same manner as: 
at Eleusis, and the people of the country| 
claimed in fact their original invention.}) 
' Cic. de Nat. D, 3, c. 22.—Virg. Ain. 8, v.| 
165. —~ Ovid. Met, 15, v. 332. . 
PHER#, a town of Thessaly, where the 
‘tyrant Alexander reigned, whence he was) 


ras was one of his disciples, remarkable for 
his esteem and his attachment to his learned 
master. When Pherecydes lay dangerously 
ill in the island of Delos, Pythagoras hastened 
to give him every assistance in his power, and 
when alt his efforts had proved ineffectual, he 
buried him, and after he had paid him the last 
offices, he retired. to Italy. Sdme, however, 
suppose that Pherecydes threw: himself down 
from a precipice as he was. going to Delphi, 
or, according. to others, he fell a sacrifice to 
the lousy disease, B.C. 515, in the 85th year 
of his age. Diog.—Lactant——An historian 
apts! 
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of Leros, suynamed. the Athenian... He. wrote|figures of the gods. Phidias was accused of 
an history of Attica, now lost, in the age of/having embezzled a part of the gold employ- 
Darius Hystaspes. A tragic poet. — ed in adorning this statue, but the artist hav- 
PHEREPHATTE, a surname of Proserpine,|ing originally by the advice of Pericles, put 
from the production of corn, [Riemer, in his|the gold on with so much skill that it could, 
Greek-German Lexicon, pronounces this ap-/easily be taken off and weighed, was en- 
pellation to be one, not of Greek but of foreign|abled thus to give a triumphant refutation to 
origin, and, consequently condemns all the}the charge. The excellence of the work, 
fanciful derivations which have deduced for it|}however, and the envy thence arising, was 
through the former language. ] : the cause of his overthrow.) His great ta- 
PHEREs, ason of Cretheus and Tyro, whojlents raised him many enemies, and he was 
built Phere in Thessaly, where he reigned.|accused of having carved his own image and » 
He married Clymene, by whom he had Ad-jthat of Pericles on the shield of the statue of 
metus and Lycurgus. foillod. A: son of|the goddess, for which he was banished from 
Medea, stoned to death by the Corinthians on} Athens by the clamorous populace. He re- 
account of the poisonous clothes which he had/tired to Elis, where he determined to revenge 
iven to Glauce, Creon’s daughter. [vid.|the ill-treatment he had received from_ his 
edea.] Pats. 2, c. 3. countrymen, by making a statue which 
PHERETIMA, the wife of Battus, king of Cy-|should eclipse the fame of that of Minerva. 
rene, and mother of Arcesilaus. After her/He was successful in the attempt; and the 
son’s death, she recovered the kingdom by|statue he made of Jupiter Olympius was 
means of Amasis king of Egypt, and tolalways reckoned the best of all his pieces, and 
avenge the murder of Arcesilaus, she caused|has passed for one of the wonders of the 
all his assassins to be crucified round the walls}world. ‘The people of Elis were so sensi- 
of Cyrene, and she cut-off the breasts of their|ble of his merit, and of the honour he had 
wives, and hung them up near the bodies of|done to their city, that they appointed his 
their husbands, It is said that she was de-|descendants to the honourable office of keep- 
voured alive by worms, a punishment which,|ing clean that magnificent statue, and of pre- 
according to some of the ancients, was inflict-|serving it from injury. Paus. 9,c. 4.—Cic. 
ed by Providence for her unparalleled crucl-|de .Orat.—Strab. 8.—Quintil. 12, ¢. 10.— 
ties. Polyén. 8.— Herodot. 4, c. 204, &c. Plut.in Per. 
PuEron, aking of Egypt, whosucceeded| Puripirpipks, a celebrated courier who 
Sesostris. He was blind, and he recovered/ran from Athens to Lacedxzmon, about 152 
his sight by washing his eyes, according to} English miles, in two days, to ask of the La- 
the directions of the oracle, in the urme, of al/cedzmonians assistance against the Persians. 
woman who had never had any unlawful con-| The Athenians raised a temple to his memory. 
nections. He tried his wife first, but she ap- | Herodot, 6, c. 105.—C. Wen. in Milt. 


peared to hare been faithless to his bed, and 
she was burnt with all those whose utire 
could not restore sight to the king. He mar- 
ried the woman whose urine’ proved benefi- 
cial. [Pheron lost his sight as a punishment 
for having hurled a javelin into the Nile, 
when that river, being at its extreme height 
of 18 cubits, was made impctuously to swell 


PHIDITIA, ‘a public entertainment at Spar-, 
ta, where much frugality was observed, as 
the word (geditia from gedouat, farco), de- 
notes. Persons of all.ages were admitted ; 
the younger frequented it asa school of tem- 
perance and sobriety, where they. were _ 
trained to good manners and useful know- 
ledge, by the example and discourse of the 


by a sudden wind. All the offending femalesjelders. Cic. Tus. 5, c. 34.——Paus. 3, c. 10. 
above spoken of were collected by the king} Pxipon, a man who enjoyed the sovereign 
in_a City called Erythrebolos, and . destroyed! power at Argos, and is supposed to have in- 
with it by fire. ‘The female, through whoselvented scaies and measures, and coined sil- 
means he was cured of blindness, was the} ver at gina. He died B, C. 854, Arist — 
wife of a gardener.’ This anecdote proves} Herodot. 6, c. 127. 

conclusively the great corruption of morals} Puna, the eldest daughter of Antipater, 
in Egypt, and Larcher judiciously refers to the who married Craterus. She afterwards mar- 
precautions taken by Abraham in entering this) ried Demetrius, and when her husband had 
country. (Gen. xii..11-)]  Herodot, 2, c. 111.Jlost the kingdom of Macedonia, she poisoned 

Puipisas, acelebrated statuary of Athens,|herself. dz, 
who died B. ©. 452. He made a statue off PHitapELpnia, [a city of Lydia, south- 
Minerva at the request of Pericles, which wasjeast of Sardis. Lt was the seat of one of the 
placed in the Parthenon, It was made with|/seven churches mentioned in the Book of Re- 
ivory and gold, and measured 39 feet in| velations. Philadelphia, together with Sar- 
height. [Onthe convexity of the goddess’s/dis, and ten more of the principal cities of 
shield was represented the battle of thej Asia, were overwhelmed by an earthquake in 
Amazons, and on its concave surface the bat-|the reign af the emperor Tiberius, A. D. 17, 
tle of the zods with the giants; whilst her|'T his city is now lah -Shehr. It received its 
slippers were adorned with the fight offancient name from Attalus Philadelphus, bro- 
the Centaurs and Lapithe. On her breast-|ther of Eumenes.——Another in Cilicia Tra- 
plate was a Medusa’s head. ‘The base con-jchea, on the river Calycadnus———A_ capital 
tained the birth pee antora, with twentylof the Ammonites, situate amid the moun- » 
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tains of Gilead, near the sources of the Jabook Quinzil. 10.—Plut. de ira coh.—Strabi 14.—~ 
or Jobaccus. Its oriental name was Rabbath A poor man of Phrygia. [vid. Baucis,]— 
Ammon.}  Plin. 5, c 29. “+ | An illegitimate son of Priam, fh rk ae AP 
. PHILADELPHUS, a king of Paphlagonia,| PHILENE,a town of Attica, between Athens 
who followed the interest of M. Antony. and Tanagra: Stat. Theb. 4, v. 102. 
The surname of one of the Ptolemies, king of| PHILET#RUs, an eunuch made governor 
Egypt, by Antiphrasis because he destroyed jof Pergamusby Lysimachus.. He quarrelled 
all his brothers. vid. Ptolemaus 2d. with Lysimachus, and made himself master 
. Pitz, a town and island of Egypt above{of Pergamus, where he laid the foundations 
the smaller cataract, but placed opposite Sy- of a kingdom called the kingdom of Perga- 
ene by Plin. 5,¢.9.. Isis was worshipped|/mus, B. C. 283. He reigned there for 20 
there. Lucan, 10, v.313.—Seneca. 2, Nat.4,|years, and at his death he appointed his ne- 
¢. 2,——One of the Sporades. -P/in, 4, c.Jphew Eumenes.as his successor. Strab. 13.— 
12. ; ‘1 Pats. 156.8. 

PuILznl, two brothers. of Carthage.} . PHILETAs, a grammarian and poet of Cos, 
When. a contest arosé between the Cyre-jin the reign of king Philip, and of his son 
neans and Carthaginians about the extent of Alexander the Great. He was made precep- 
their territories, it was mutually agreed, that,|tor to, Ptolemy Philadelphus. ‘The elegies 
at a stated hour, two men should departjand epigrams which he wrote have ‘been 
from each city, and that-wherever they met,/greatly commended by the ancients, and some 
there they should fix the boundaries of their|tragments of them are still preserved in Athe- 
country.. The Phileni accordingly departed|nzus. ‘He was so'small and slender, accord- 
from Carthage, and met the Cyreneans, jing to the improbable accounts of Aélian, that 
when thev had advanced far into their terri- he always carried pieces of lead in his pock- 
tories, This produced a quarrel, and the/ets to prevent him from being blown away by 
Cyreneans supported that the Phileni had|the wind. lian. V. H. 9, c. 14—Ovid. 
left Carthage before. the appointment,. and|/ast..1, el. 5. Propert. 3, él. 1. - ae 
that therefore they must retire, or be buried ‘PHILETIUS, a faithful steward of Ulysses; 
in«the sand. The Phileni, refused, upon|who with Eumzus assisted him in destroying 
which they were overpowered by the Cyre-|the suitors who had not only insultedthequeen, 
neans, and accordingly buried in the sand.jbut wasted the property of the absent mo- 
The Carthaginians, to commemorate the pa-|varch. Homer. Od. 20, &c. 
triotic. deeds of the Phileni, who had sacri-| PHILInus, a native of Agrigentum, who 
ficed their lives that the extent of their coun-/fought with Annibal against the Romans. He 
try might not be diminished, raised two}Wrote a partial history of the Punic wars. C. 
altars on the place where their bodies had| ef. in Annib,— Polyb. 
been buried, which were called’ Phifenorum| PHILIPPE, or PHILIppPI, certain pieces of 
ar@ by the Romans.. These altars were the|money coined in the reign of Philip of Ma- 
boundaries of the Carthaginian dominions,|cedonia, and with his image. Horat. 2, ep. 
which on the other side extended as far as/1, v. 284.—Liv. 34, c. 52,1. 37, c. 59; 1. 39, c. 
the columns of Hercules, which is about 2000/5 and 7. 
mniles, or, according to the accurate obser-|. PHILIPPI,a town of Macedonia, [famous for 
vations of the moderns, only 1420 geographi-|the conflicts which took place near it between 
cal miles. .Sallust. de bell. Jug, 19 and 79,\the republican forces under Brutus .and Cas- 
Sil. It, 15, v. 704. sius, and those of Antony and Augustus. vid. 

PuILAmmMon, [the son of Chryothemis of/Brutus. This city lay east of Amphipolis. vid. 
Crete. He-was distinguished for his musical|Datos.] Ovid, Met.15, v.284.—Plin. 7, ©. 
powers, and was the second person who ob-|45.—L/or.4, c, 7.—Paterc, 2, c. 7, &e.— Api- 
tained a prize at the Pythian games. His|/ian. 2, Cic. bell.—Plut. in Anton —Virg. G. 
father was the first who carried off the prize|1, v. 490.—Swet. dug. 3. { 
at them, and his son Thamyris, the third.] PHILIPPIDEsS, a comic poet in Alexander’s 

Puitimon, a Greek comic poet, contem-|{age. ° aes ha 
porary with Menander. He obtained some] _PHILIPPOPOLIs, [a city of Thrace, on the 
poetical prizes over Menander, not so much by|Hebrus, founded by Philip the father of Alex- 
themerit of his composition as by the intrigues|ander. From its situation among’hills. it ac- 
of his friends. Plautus imitated some of his|quired the Latin appellation of ‘Trimontium, 
comedies. {The Mercator of Plautus is pro-|it still, however, preserves traces of its more 
fessedly taken from the Exzecs of Philemon. ]|ancient name in PAiifpopoli, or Philiba, as 
He lived to his, 97th year, and died, as.it is|the Turks abbreviate it.] Liv. 39, c. 53. 
reported, of laughing on seeing an ass eat figs,| PHILippus Ist, son of Argeus, succeeded 
B. C. 274. {Lhe fragments of Philemon,|{his father on the throne of Macedonia, and 
are usually printed together with those of Me-|reigned 38 years, B.C. 40———The second 
nander. The best of these conjointly is that/of that name was the fourth son of Amyntas, . 
of Meineke. Berol. 1823.] His son, who bore|king of Macedonia. He was sent to ‘Thebes 
the same name, wrote 54 comedies, of which|as an hostage by his father, where he learnt 
some few fragments remain, which do not|the art of war under Epaminondas, and stu- 
seem to entitle him to great rank among the|died with the greatest care the manners and 
Greek comic writers. Val, Max. 9, ¢. 12.—|the pursuits of the Greeks, He was recall- 
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ed to Macedonia, and at the death of his bro-|to ruins.. His successes were as great in 
ther Perdiccas, he ascended .the throne asjevery part of Greece ; he was declared head. 
guardian and protector of the aaa yearsjof the Amphictyonic council, and was in- 
of his nephew. His ambition, however, soon|trusted with the care of the sacred temple of 
discovered itself, and he made himself inde-|Apollo at Delphi, If he was recalled to Ma- 
pendent. The valour of a prudent general,|cedonia, it was only to add fresh laurels to his 
and the policy of an experienced statesman, |crown, by victories over his enemies in Illyri- 
seemed requisite to ensure his power. The|cum and Thessaly. By assuming the m 
neighbouring nations, ridiculing the youth andjof a moderator and peace-maker, he gained 
inexperience of the new king of Macedonia,|confidence, and in attempting to protect the 
appeared in arms, but Philip soon convinced|Peloponnesians against the encroaching power 
them of their error, Unable to meet them|of Sparta, he rendered his cause’ popular, and 
as yet in the field of battle, he suspendedjby ridiculing the insults that were offered to 
their fury by presents, and soon turned his|his person as he passed through Corinth, he 
arms against Amphipolis, a colony’tributary |displayed.to the world his moderation and 
to the Athenians, Amphipolis was conquer- pie hic virtues. In his attempts to make 
ed, and added to the kingdom of Macedonia,|himself master of Eubcea, Philip was unsuc- 
and Philip meditated no less than the de-|cessful; and Phocion, who despised his gold 
struction of a republic which had rendered|as wellas his meanness, obliged him toevacu- 
~ itself so formidable to the rest of Greece, and{ate an island whose inhabitants were as in- 
had even claimed submission from the -prin-|serisible to the charms of money as they 
ces of Macedonia. His designs, however, were] were unmoved at the horrors of war, and the 
as yet immature, and before he could make|bold efforts of a vigilant enemy. ' From Eu- 

Athens an object of conquest, the Thracians|beea he turned his arms against the Scythians, 
and the Hlyrians demanded his.attention. He}but the advantages he obtained over this indi- 

made himself master of a "Thracian colony{gent nation were inconsiderable, and he again 

to which he gave the name of Philippi, andj/made Greece an object of plunder and rapine. 

from which he received ‘the greatest advan-|He advanced far into Beeotia, and a general 

tages, on account. of the golden mines in the/engagement was fought at Cheronea. The 

neighbourhood, In the midst of his political|fight was long and bloody, but Philip obtain- 

prosperity, Philip did not neglect the honour/ed the victory. His behaviour efter the bat- 

of his family. He married Olympias, the|tlé reflects great disgrace upon him as a man 

daughter of Neoptolemus, king of the Molos-/and'a monarch, Inthe hour of festivity, and 

si, and when some time after he became fa-|during the entertainment which he had given’ 
ther of Alexander, the monarch, conscious|to celebrate the trophies he had won, Philip 

of the inestimable advantages which arise}sallied from his camp, and with the inhumani-— 
from the lessons, the example, and the con-|ty of a brute, he insulted the bodies of: the 

versation of a learned and virtuous preceptor,|slain, and exulted over the calamities of the 

wrote.a letter with his own hand to the phi-|prisoners of war. ‘His insolence, however, 
losopher Aristotle, and begged him to re-|was checked when Demades, one of the 
tire from his usual pursuits, and to dedi-| Athenian captives, reminded him of kis mean-- 
cate his whole time to the instruction of the}ness, by exclaiming Why do you, O king, act 

young prince. Every thing seemed now|the part of a Thersites, when you can repre- 
‘to conspire to*his aggrandizement, and his-|sent with so much dignity the elevated charac- 

torians have observed, that Philip received|ter of an Agamemnon. , The ‘reproof ‘was 

in one day the intelligence of three things|felt, Demades received his liberty, and Philip” 
which could gratify the most unbounded|learned how to gain popularity even among 

ambition, and flatter the hopes of the most|his fallen enemies, by relieving their wants 
aspiring monarch ; the birth of a son, anjand easing their distresses. At the battle of 
honourable crown at: the Olympic games,|Chzronea the independence of Greece was_ 
and a victory over the barbarians at Illy -jextinguished ; and Philip, unable to find new 
cum, But all these increased rather than|enemies in Europe, formed new enterprises, 
satiated his ambition ; he declared his ini-|and meditated new conquests. He was no= 
mical sentiments against the power of Athens|minated general of the Greeks against the 

and the independence of all Greece by lay-|Persians, anc’ was called upon as well from 

ing siege to Olynthus, a place which, on ac-|inclination as duty to revenge those injuries 

count of its situation and consequence, would] which Greece had suffered from the invasions 

prove most injurious to the interests of thejof Darius and of Xerxes. But he was stop-_ 
Athenians, and most advantageous'to the in-|ped in thé midst of his warlike preparations ; 

trigues and military operations of every Ma-|he was stabbed by Pausanias. as he entered _ 
- cedonian Prince, ee Athenians, roused by|the theatre at the celebration of the nuptials of 
the eloquence of Demosthenes, sent 17 ves-jhis daughter Cleopatra. ‘This murder has’ 
sels and 2000 men to the assistance of Olyn-jgiven rise to many reflections upon the causes 
thus, but the money of Philip prevailed aver| which produced it, and many who consider 
‘all their efforts, .The greatest part of the|the recent repudiation of ‘Olympias and t 
citizens suffered themselves to be bribed by|resentment of Alexander, are apt to it 
the Macedonian gold, and “Olynthus surren-|gate the causes of his death in. the bo 
dered to the enemy, om was instantly reduced|his family. ‘Lhe ridiculous. honours” 
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Olympias paid to her husband’s murderer|cation of every vice, and every .extravagant. - 
eenened the suspicion, yet Alexander.de- propensity, he had the meanness to sacrifice 
that he invaded the kingdom of Persia|this faithful and virtuous Athenian. Not sa- 
to revenge his father’s death upon the-Persian|tisfied with the kingdom of Macedonia, Phi- 
satraps and princes, by whose immediate in-|lip aspired to‘ become the friend of Annibal 
trigues the assassination had been committed:/and wished to share with him the spoils which 
The character of Philip is that of asagacious,|the distressed and continual: Joss of the Ro» 
artful, prudent, and intriguing monarch ; he mans seemed soon to promise. But his ex- 
Was brave in the field of battle, eloquent and|pectations were frustrated, the Romans dis- 
dissimulating at home, and he possessed the}covered his in‘rigttes, and though weakened 
wonderful art of changing his conduct accord-|by the valour and artifice ot the Carthaginian, 
ing to the disposition and caprice of mankind,|yet they were soon enabled to meet him in 
without ever altering his purpose, or losing|the field of battle. The consul Levinus en- 
sight of his ambitious aims. He possessed|tered without delay the territories of Mace=. 
much perseverance, and in the executions of|donia, and. after he had obtained a victory 
his plans he was always vigorous. The handjover him near Apollonia and reduced. his 
of an assassin prevented hin from achieving|fleet to ashes, he compelled him to sue for 
the boldest and the most extensive of his un-|peace. This. peaceful disposition was. not 
dertakings, and he might have acquired as|permanent, and when the Romans. discover- 
many laurels, and conquered as. many nattans|ed that he had assisted their immortal enemy 
as his son Alexander did in the succeeding|Annibal with mén and money, they-appointed 
reign, and the kingdom of Persia might have! T. Q. Flaminius to punish his perfidy, and 
been added to the Macedonian empire, per-|the violation of the treaty... The Roman con- 
haps with greater moderation, with more|sul, with his usual expedition invaded Mace- 
glory, and ‘with more lasting advantages.|donia, and in a general engagement: which 
he private character of Philip lies open to|was fought near Cynocephala, the hostile ar- 
censure, and raises indignation. The admir-|my was totally defeated, and the monarch. 
er of his virtues is disgusted to find him/saved his life with difficulty by flying from 
among the most abandoned prostitutes, and/the field of battle. Destitute of resources, — 
disgracing himself by.the most unnatura]| without friends either at home-or abroad, 
crimes and lascivious indulgences which can|Philip was obliged to submit to the mercy of 
make even the most debauched and the|the conqueror, and to demand peace. by his 
Most profligate to blush, He was murdered|ambassadors. © It was granted with difficulty, 
inthe 47th yeat of his age, and the 24th of|the terms were. humiliating, but the pover- 
his reign, about. 356 years before the Chris-|ty of Philip obliged him to accept the condi- 
tianera. His reign is become uncommonly|tions, however disadvantageous and degrad- 
interesting, and his administration'a matter’of|ing to his dignity. in the midst of these pub-. 
instruction. He is the first’ monarch whosellic calamities the peace of his family was dis- 
life and actions are described with peculiar|turbed ; and Perses, the eldest of his sons by 
accuracy and historical faithfulness. Philip|a. concubine, raised seditions against his bro- 
was the father of Alexander the Great and|ther Demetrius, whose condescension and hu- 
of Cleopatra, by Olympias; he had also by|manity had gained popularity among the Ma- 
Audaca, an Illyrian, Cyna, who mayrried|cedonians, and who, from his. residence at 
Amyntas the son of Perdiccas, Philip’s elder|Rome, as. an: hostage, had gained the good 
brother ; by Niacsipolis, a Thessalian, Nicxa,|graces of the senate, and by the modesty and 
who married Cassander ; by Philinna, a_ La-|innocence-of his manners, had. obtained for- 
rissean dancer, Aridzus, who reigned some|giveness. from the venerable: body for the 
time after Alexander’s death ; by Cleopatra, |hostilities of his father. Philip listened with 
the niece of Attalus, Caranus and Europa,|too much avidity to the false accusation of 
who were both murdered by Olympias ; and|Perses ; and when he heard it asserted that 
Ptolemy the first, king of Egypt, by Arsinoe,|Demetrius wished to rob him of his crown, 
who in the first month of her pregnancy was|he no longer hesitated to punish with death 
married to Lagus, Demosth. in Phil, §'\so unworthy and so ungrateful a son. No 
Olynth.—Justin. 7, &¢e-—Diod. 16.—Plut. in|sooner was Demetrius sacrificed to- credulity 
Alex. Dem. & Apofth—Isocrat.ad Phil.—|than Philip became convinced of his cruelty 
Curt. 1, c.-- Zischines.--Paus.— Beotic, §¥c,\and rashness, and topunish the erfidy of Per- 
~— The last king of Macedonia, of that name, |ses, he attempted to make Antigonus, an- 
was son of Demetrius. His infancy, at thelother son, his successor on the Macedonian 
death of his father, was protected by Anti-|throne. . But he was prevented from execut- 
gonus, one of his friends, who ascended the|ing his purpose by death, in the 42d year of 
throne, and reigned for 12 years, with thelhis reign, 179 years before the Christian era, 
title of independent monarch. . When An-|The assassin of Demetrius succeeded his fa- 
tigonus died, Philip recovered his father’s|ther, and with the same ambition, with the 
throne, though only fifteen. years of. age,/same rashness and oppression, renewed the 
and he early distinguished himself by his) war against the Romans till his empire was 
boldness and his ambitious views, © His destroyed, and Macedonia became.a Roman 
cruelty, however, to Aratus, soon displayed{province. Philip hasbeen compared with his» 
hischaracter in its true light,and tothe gratifi- \great ancestor of the sesh aie; but though | 
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ossessed the same virtues, the same|pursued the directions of-his physician, and in 


ambition, and were tainted with the sameja few days recovered: Put. in Alex.—Curt, 


vices, yet. the father of Alexander was|3.—Arrian. 2. 


most sagacious and more intriguing, and 
the son of Demetrius was more suspi- 
cious, more cruel, and more implacable, 


A: son of Alexander the 
Great, murdered by order of Olympias———. 
A ‘man who pretended to be the son of Per-. 


'seus, that he might lay claim to the kingdom 


and according to the pretended prophecy|of Macedonia, He was called Pseudophilip- 


of one of the Sibyls, Macedonia was indebt- 


ed to one Philip for heg rise and consequence| 
among nations, and under another Philip she, 


lamented the loss of her power, her empire, 


and her dignity. Polyb. 16, &c.—Justin. 29,| 


&c.— Plut.in Flam.-~Paus. 7, c. 8—Liv. 31, 
&c.— Val, Maz. 4, c.8.—Orosius. 4, ¢. 20. 


M. Julius, a Roman emperor, of an obscure} 


family in Arabia, from whence he was sur- 
named Arabian. From the lowest rank in 
the army he gradually rose to the highest of- 


_ fices, and when he was made general of the) 


_ pretorian guards he assassinated Gordian to 
make himself emperor. ‘To establish himself 
with more certainty onthe imperial throne, 
he left Mesopotamia a prey to the, continual 
invasions of the Persians,fand hurried to Rome, 
where his election was universally approved 
by the senate and the Roman people, — Philip 
rendered his'‘cause popular by his. liberality 
and profusion, and it added much to his splén- 


| fus. A son of Herod the Great, in the 
reign of Augustus. A brother of Alexan- 
der the Great, called also Arideus. vid. Ari- 
ideeus, A freed-man of Pompey the Great. 
He found his master’s body deserted onthe 
|sea-shore, in Egypt, and he gave it a decent 
burial, with the assistance of. an ‘old Roman 
soldier whu had fought under Pompey- 
An officer made master of Parthia, after the 
death of Alexander the Great.— A king of 
\part of Syria, son of Antiochus Gryphus. 
A son of Antipater in thearmy of Alexander, 
——A native of Pamphylia, who wrote a dif- 
fuse history from the Creation down to his. 
own time. It.was not much ‘valued. He 
lived in the age of. Theodosius 2d. 
PHILIscus, a famous sculptor, whose sta- 
tues of Latona, Venus, Diana, the Muses, and 
anaked Apollo, were preserved in the portico 
belonging to Octavia. ren ks 
PHILISTION, a comic poe 


t of Nicea in the 


dour and dignity, that the Romans during his/age of Socrates. Martial. 2, ép. 41. - 


reign commemorated the foundation of their 


PHILISTUS, a musician of Miletus ——A 


city, a solemnity which was observed but once|/Syracusan, who during his banishment from 
every hundred years, and which was cele-|his native country wrote an history of ‘Sicily 
brated with more pomp'and more magnifi-|in 12 books, which was commended by some, 
‘cence than under the preceding reigns.. ‘The |though condemned for inaccuracy by Pausa- 
people were entertained with games and spec: |nias.. He was afterwards sent against the 
tacles, the theatre of Pompey was successive-|Syracusans by Dionysius the younger; and he 
ly. crowdedduring three days ane three nights, |killed himself when overcome by the enemy, 
and 2000 gladiators bled in the circus at once,|356 B.C. . Plut.in Dion.—Diod. 18. 
for the amusement and pleasures of a gazing] Putto, [a learned Jewish writer who flour- 
populace. His usurpation, however, was|ished in the first century, and under the reign” 
short, Philip was defeated by Decius, wholof Caligula. He was of the sacerdotal family, | 
had proclaimed himselfemperor in Pannonia,|and brother to the chief magistrate of hisrace 
and he ‘was assassinated by his own soldiersjat Alexandria where he was born. He re- 
near Verona, in the 45th year ot his age, ‘and|ceived his education at his native place, and 
the 5th of his reign, A. D. 249. His son, who|distinguished himself by his early proficiency ~ 
bore the same name, and who had shared with|in eloquende, philosophy, and scriptural know- 
him the imperial dignity, was also massacred in|ledge. He is spoken of by Eusebius asa man 
the arms of his mother.. Young Philip was}copious in speech, rich in sentiments, and emi- 
then in the 12th year of his age, and the Ro-|nent for his knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. 
mans lamented in him the loss of risingtalents,| He was particularly versed in the Platonic 
of natural humanity, and endearing virtues.|philosophy. In A. D. 40, he was sent atthe 
_ Aurel. Victor —Zozim.——A native of Acar-|head of a deputation to. Rome, to vindicate his _ 
nania, physician to Alexander the Great.jcountrymen from the calumnies with which. 
When the monarch had been suddenly taken/they were loaded by the Alexandrians, and 
ill, after bathing in the Cydnus, Philip under-|for the purposeof defending their cause against 
took to remove the complaint, when the rest}Appian.] He was unsuccessful in his em- 
of the physicians believed that all medical as-|bassy,of which he wrote an entertaining ac- 
sistance would be ineffectual, But as he was|count.; and the emperor, who wished to be | 
preparing his medicin¢d, Alexander received] worshipped as a god, expressed his dissatis- 
_aletter from Parmenio, in which he was ad-|faction with the Jews, because they refused 
vised to beware of his physician Philip, as he|to place his statues in their temples. [By 
had conspired against his life. ‘The monarch| Eusebius, Jerome, and’ others, it is said that 
was alarmed, and when Philip presented him}he came a second time to Rome. in the reign 
_ the medicine, he gave him Parmenio’s letter/of Claudius, when he formed anac oe et 
to peruse, and began to drink the potion. The|with St. Peter, and cultivated his fai € od } 
‘ert. 
‘but 


serenity and composure of Philip’s counte-|and Photius affirms that he became | /C on 
suspicion from peeteisere breast, and helthat afterwards, haying met with some cause 
: re 7 


nance, ashe read the letter, removed every|to the Christian faith and was ba! 
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of offence, from motives of resentment he re-|from injury, he was called upon by Menelaus 
nounced his creed. The Rev. J. Jones in his|to accompany the Greeksto the Trojan war, 
“ Ecclesiastical Researches” published. injand he immediately set sail from Melibea 
1812, and also in the “Supplement” tothat/with seven ships, and. repaired to Aulis, the 
work, labours very ingeniously to prove both|general rendezvous of the combined fleet, He 
Philo and Josephus to have been Christian] was-here prevented from joining his country- 
writers.} He was so happy in his expres-|men, and the offensive smell which arose from 
sions, and elegant in his variety, that he has|a wound in his foot, obliged the Greeks, at the 
been called the Jewish Plato, ‘and the book|instigation of Ulysses, to remove him from the 
which he wrote on the sufferings of the Jews|¢amp, and he was accordingly carried to the 
in the reign of Caius, met with such unbound-|island of Leninos, or as others say, to Chryse, 
ed applause in the Roman senate where he|where Phimacus, the son of Dolophion, was 
read it publicly, that he was permitted tocon-|ordered to wait upon him. In this solitary re~ 
secrate it in the public libraries. His works|treat he was suffered to remain for some time, 
were divided into three parts, of which: thejtill the Greeks, on the tenth year of the Tro- 
first related to the creation of the world, the|jan ‘war, were informed by the oracle that 
second spoke of sacred history, and in the| roy could not be taken without the arrows 
third the author made mention of the laws/of Hercules, which were then in the posses- 
and customs of the Jewish nation. ‘The best/sion of Philoctetes, Upon this Ulysses, ac- 
edition of Philo is that of Mangey, 2 vols. fol.|Companied by Diomedes, of, according to 
London, 1742. A philosopher,who,follow-|Others, by Pyrrhus, was commissioned by the, 
ed the doctrines of Carneades, B. C. 100. rest of the Grecian army to go to Lemnos, 
Another philosopher of Athens, tutor to Cice-|and to prevail upon Philoctetes to come and 
ro—-A gramaiarian in the first century,|fnish the tedious siege. Philoctetes recollect- 
Ad architect of Byzantium, who flourish-|¢¢ the ill-treatment he had received from the 
ed about three centuries before.the Chistian}|Greeks, and particularly from Ulysses, and 
era. He built a dock at Athens, where ships|theretore he not only refused to go to Troy, 
were drawn in safety, and protected from|but he even persuaded Pyrrhus ‘to conduct 
storms. Cic. in Orat.1,c. 14,——A Greek|himto Melibea. Ashe embarked the manes 
Christian writer, whose work was edited at|of Hercules forbad him to proceed, but im- 
Rome, 4to. 1772.——A dialectic philosopher,}Mediately to repair to the Grecian camp, 
260 B. C. ; where he should be cured of his wound, and 
PHILOCHORUS, a man who wrote an histo-|Pput anend to the war. Philoctetes obeyed, 

ry of Athens in 17 books, a catalogue of the|and after-he had been restored to his former 
archons, two book of olympiads, &¢. He|health by Aesculapius, or, according to some, 
died B.C. 222. . |by’ Machaon, or Podalirus, he destroyed an 
PHILOCLES, one of the admirals. of the|i™mense number of the T rojan enemy, among 
Athenian fleet during the Peloponnesian war.]Whom was Paris the son of Ptiam, with the 
He recommended to: his countrymen to cut|4trows of Hercules, When by his valour 
off the right hand of such. of the enemy as] 1 roy had been ruined, he set sail from Asia ; 
were taken, that they might be rendered un-|but as he was unwilling to visit his native coun- 
fit for service. His plan was adopted by all/try, he came to Ltaly, where, by the assistance 
the 10 admirals except one, but their expec-|of bis Thessalian followers, he was enabled to 
tations were frustrated, and instead of being|build a town in Bruttium, which he called Pe- 
conquerors, they were totally defeated at/tilia. Authors disagree about the causes of 
ZEgospotamos by Lysander, and Philocles,|the wound which Piiloctetes received on the 
with 30 ‘Oof his countrymen, wasput to death,|foot. “Phe most ancient mythologists support 
_and denied the honours of a burial, Pu. in|that it was the bite of the serpent which ie 
Lys.—-A comic poet——Another who}/iad sent to torment him, becayse he had at- 
wrote tragedies at Athens. , tended Hercules in bis jast inoments, and had 
PuHILOCTETES, son of Peean and Demonas- buried his ashes, According to another opi 
$a, was one of the Argonauts according to}0u, the princes of the Grecian army obliged 
Flaccus and Hyginus, and the arm bearer|him to discover where the ashes of Hercules 
and particular friend of Hercules, He was] ‘vere deposited, and as he had made an oath 
present at the death of Hercules, and because}not to mention the place, he only with his foot 
he had erected the burning pile on which the|struck the ground where they lay, and by this 
hero was consumed, he.received from him the}/means concluded he had not violated his so- 
arrows which had been dipped in the gall of|icmn engagement. For this, however, he was 
the hydra, after he had bound himself by a/soon after punished, and the fajl of one of the 
solemn oath not to betray the place where his poisoned arrows froin his quiver upon the foot 
ashes were deposited. He had no sooner paid| which had strack the ground, occasioned so 
the last officesto Hercules thay he returned|offensive -a wound, that the Greeks were 
to Mclibeea, where his father reigned, ‘From)jobliged to remoye him from their camp, The 
thence he visited Sparta, where he became|sufferings and adventures of Philoctetes are 
one of the numerous suitors of Helen, and|the subiect of one of the best tragedies of So- 
soon after, like the rest of those princes who|phocles, Virg., in. 3, v. 46,—Pindar, Pyth, 
had courted the daughters of T} ndarus, and|1.—Dictys. Cret. 1, c. 14.—Senec. in Here.» 
who had bound themselves to protect her! Sofhocl. Pine Na le 9 agd 10,— 
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Hygin. fab. 26, 97 and 102.—Diod, 2 and4.—|ter Philomela from her confinement, and slie 
Ovid. Met. 13, v. 329, 1. 9, v. 234. Trist.5,\concerted with her on the best measures of 
el. 2—Cic. Tusc.c. 2.—Ptolem. Hapth. 6. punishing the cruelty of Tereus. She mur- 
PHILOCYPRUS, a prince of Cyprus in the|dered her son Itylus, who was in the sixth 
age of Solon, by whose advice he changed the|year of his age, and served him up as food be- 
situation of a city, which in gratitude he called] fore her. husband during the festival. Tereus. 
Soli. Plut. in Sol. ; in the midst of his repast called for Itylus, but 
PHILopDEMus, a poet in the’ age of Cicero,|Procne immediately informed him, that he 
who rendered himself known by his lascivious} was then feasting on his flesh, and that instant 
and indelicate verses, Cic. de Finib. 2—Ho-|Philomela, by throwing on the table the head 
vat. 1, Sat. 2, v. 121. of Itylus, convinced’ the monarch of the cru- 
PHILOLAUS, 2 Pythagorean philosopher offelty of the scene. He drew his sword to pu- 
Crotona, B. C. 374, who first supported the|nish Procne and Philomela, but as he was go- 
diurnal motion of the earth round its axis, and|ing to stab them to the heart, he was chang- 
its annual motion round the sun. Cicero i7]ed into a hoopoe, Philomela into a nightingale, 
Acad. 4, c. 39, has ascribed this opinion to the|Procne into a swallow, and Itylusinto a phea- 
Syracusan philosopher Nicetas, and likewise|sant.. This tragical scene happened at Dau- 
to Plato ; and from this passage some sup-|lis in Phocis ; but Pausanias and Strabo, who 
pose that Copernicus started the idea of the}mention the whole of the story, are silent 
system which he afterwards established. Di-|about the transformation; and the former ob= 
og.—Cic. de Orat. 3,—Plut——A lawgiver of|serves that Tereus, after this bloody repast,. 
Thebes. He was a native of Corinth, and ofjfled to Megara, where he destroyed himself. 
the family of the Bacchiades, &c. Aristot. 2,|The inhabitants of the place raised a mo- 
Polit. caf. ult. nument to his memory, where they offered 
PHILOLOGUS, a freed-man of Cicero. Helyearly sacrifices, and placed small pebbles in- 
betrayed his master to Antony, for which he|stead of barley. It was on this monument 
was tortured by Pomponia, the wife of Cice-|that the birds called hoopoes were first seen ; 
ro’s brother, and obliged to cut off his own}hence the fable of the metamorphosis. Procne 
flesh by piece-meal, and to boil and eat it up.jand Philomela died through excess of grief 
Plut. in Cie, &c, ‘ and melancholy, and as the nightingale’s and 
PuHILOMBROTUS, an archon at Athens in|swallow’s “voice is peculiarly plaintive and 
whose age the state was _intrusted to Solon,}mournful, the poets have embellished the fa- 
when torn by factions. Plut. in Sol. ble, by supposing, that the two unfortunate 
PHILOMELA, a’ daughter of Pandion, king}sisters were changed into birds. Afollod. 3, 
of Athens, and sisterto Procne, who had mar-|c. 14.—Paus. 1, c. 42, 1. 10, c. 4.—Hygin. 
ried Tereus king of Thrace. Procne sepa-|tab. 45.—Strab, 9.—Ovid. Met. 6, fab. 9 and” 
rated from Philomela, to whom she was par-]10.—Virg. G, 4, v. 15 and 511.——A daugh-_ 
ticularly attached, and spent her time in great|ter of Actor; king of the Myrmidons. 4 
melancholy till sheprevailed upon her husband] PHILONIDEs, a courier of Alexander, who 
to go to Athens, and bring her sister to Thrace.|ran from Sicyon to Elis, 160 miles; in nine 
‘fereus obeyed his wife’s injunctions, but he/hours, and returned the same journey in 15_ 
had no sooner obtained Pandion’s permissionjhours. én. 2; c. 71. ¢ | 
to conduct Philomela to Thrace, than he be-| PHILONOE, a daughter of Tyndarus, king 
came enamoured of her, and resolved to gra-jof Sparta, by Leda daughter of Thestius. 
tify his passion. He. dismissed the guards,|4follod——A daughter of lobates, king af 
-whom the suspicions of Pandion had appoint-|Lydia, who married Bellerophon. Id. 2, 
ed to watch his conduct, and he’ offered vio-| PHILonOmE, daughter of Nyctimus, king 
lence to Philomela, and afterwards cut off her|of. Arcadia, who threw into the Erymanthus” 
tongue, that she might not be able to discover|two children whom she had by Mars. The 
his barbarity, and the indignities which she|children were preserved, and afterwards as- 
had suffered. He confined her also in a lone-|cended their grandfather’s throne. Plut. in 
ly castle, and after he had taken every pre-| Per. The second wife of Cycnus, the son 
caution to prevent a discovery, he returned to]6f Neptune. She became enamoured of ‘Ten- 
‘Thrace, and he told Procne that Philomela|nes, her husband’s son by his first wife Pro-— 
had died by the way, and that he had paid the|clea, the’ daughter of Clytius, and when he re- 
last offices to her remains. Procne, at this|fused to gratify her passion, she accused him 
sad intelligence, put on mourning for the loss|of attempts upon her virtue. Cycnus believ- 
of Philomela ; but a year had scarcely elapsedjed the accusation, and ordered Tennes to be” 
before she was secretly informed that her sis-jthrown into the sea, &c. Paus.10,c. 14, _ 
‘ter was not dead, Philomela, during her cap-| PHiLopATor, a surname of one of the Pto- 
tivity, described on a piece of tapestry her|lemies, king of Egypt. [vid Ptolemzus.] . 
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misiortunes and the brutality of ‘[ereus, and} PaILop@men, a celebrated general of the 
privately conveyed it to Procne. She was|Achzan league, born at Megalopolis, His 
then going to celebrate the orgies of. Bacchus|father’s name was Grangis. His education 
_when she received it ; she disguised her re-|was begun and finished under Cassander, Ec- 
sentment, and as, during the festivals of the|demus, and Demophanes, and he early distip- 
god of wine, she was permitted to rove about|guished himself in the field of battle, and ap- 
the country, she a to deliver her sis-|peared fond of agriculture and a country life 
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He proposed himself Epaminondas for a mo-|gerated details which it gives, render it dis- 
del, and he was not unsuccessful in imitating|gusting. There is, besides, another treatise 
the prudence and the simplicity, the disinte-|remaining of his writings, &c. He died A. 
restedness and activity of this famous Theban.|D, 244. The best edition of his writings is 
When Megalapolis was attacked by the Spar-/that of Olearius, fol. Lisp. 1709. His ne- 
tans, Philopcsmen, then in the 30th year of|phew, who lived in the reign of Heliogabalus, 
his age, gave the most decisive proofs of his|wrote an account of sophists———A_philoso- 
valour and intrepidity. He afterwards as-|pher in the reign of Nero.——Another in the 
sisted Antigonus, and was present in the fa-jage of Augustus, 
mous battle in which the Attolians were de-|_ PHiLGras,ason of Parmenio, distinguish - 
feated. Raised to the rank of chief command-|ed in the battles of Alexander, and at last ac- 
er, he shewed his ability to discharge that im-}cused of conspiring against his life. He was 
ea trust, by killing with his own hand|tortured, aad..stoned to death, or, accord- 
achanidas, the tyrant of Sparta; and if heljing to some, stuck through with darts by 
was defeated in a naval battle by Nabis, helthe soldiers, B, C. 330. Curt.6,c. 11.—Plut. 
soon after repaired his losses by taking the|—/rrian. 
capital of Laconia, B, C. 188, and by abolish-| -PHILOTIs,a servant maid at- Rome, who 
g the laws of Lycurgus, which had flourish-|saved her countrymen from destruction. 
ed there for such a length of time. Sparta,| After the siege of Rome by the Gauls, the 
after its conquest, became tributary to the|Fidenates assembled an army under the com- 
Caen and Philopcemen enjoyed the tri-|mand of Lucius Posthumius, and marched 
umph of having reduced to ruins, one of thejagainst the capital, demanding all the wives 
reatest and the most powerful of the cities of}and daughters in the city as the conditions of 
Gicece. Some time after the Messenians re-|peace, ‘This extraordinary demand astonish- 
volted from the Achzan league, and Philopee-jed the senators, and when they refused to 
men, who headed the Achzans, unfortunate-| comply, Philotis advised them to send all their 
ly fell from his horse, and was dragged to the|female slaves disguised in matron’s clothes, 
enemy’s camp. Dinocrates, the general of}and she offered to march herself at the head, 
the Messenians, treated him with great seve-|Her advice was followed, and when the 
rity ; he was thrown into a dungeon, and oblig-}Fidenates had feasted late in the evening, and 
ed to drink a dose of poison. When he re-}were quite intoxicated and fallen asleep, 
ceived the cup from the hand of the execu-/Philotis lighted a torch as a signal for her 
tioner, Philopcemen asked him how his coun-|countrymen to. attack the enemy. The 
trymen had behaved in the field of battle ;} whole was successful, the Fidenates were con- 
and when he heard that they had obtained the! quered, and the senate, to reward the -fidelity 
victory, he drank the whole with pleasure,|ofthe female slaves, permitted them to ap- 
exclaiming, that this was comfortable news.|pear in the dress of the Roman matrons. 
The death of Philopemen, which happened| Plut. in Rom—Varro. de L. L. 5.—Ovid. 
about 183 years betore the Christian era, in|de Art. Am. 2. . we 
his 70th year, was universally lamented, and| Puitoxinus, an officer of Alexander, 
the Acheans, to revenge his death, immediate-| who received Cilicia, at the general division 
ly marched to Messenia, where Dinocrates,|of the provinces——A son of Ptolemy, who 
to avoid their resentment, killed himself. The! was given to Pelopidas as a hostage-——A 
rest of his murderers were dragged to his|dithyrambic poet of Cythera, who enjoyed 
tomb, where they were sacrificed; and the|the favour of Dionysius, tyrant of Sicily, for 
people of Megalopolis, to shew farther their/some time, till he offended him by seducing 
great sense of his merit, ordered a bull to belone of his female singers. During his con- 
yearly offered on his tomb, and hymns to belfinement,’ Philoxenus composed an_ alle- 


sung in his praise, and his actions to be cele€-|gorical poem, called Cyclops, in which he - | 


brated in a panegyrical oration. He had also|had delineated the character of the tyrant un- 
stathes raised to his memory, which some offder the name of Polyphemus, and represent- 
the Romans attempted to violate, and to de-/ed his mistress under the name -of (Galatea, 
stroy, to no purpose, when Mummius took Co-|and himself under that of Ulysses. The tyrant, 
rinth. ' Philope-men has been called by his! who was fond of writing poetry, and of be- 
countrymen the last of the Greeks. P/ut. in|ing applauded, removed Philoxenus from his 
vitd.—Justin. 32, c. 4—Polyb——A_ native|dungeon, but the“poet refused to purchase 
of Pergamus, who died B. C. 138. liberty, by saying things unworthy of him- 

PuHILOsTRATUS, a famous sophist, born at]self, and applauding the wretched verses of 
Lemnos, or, according to some, at Athens. He] Dionysius, and therefore he was sent to the 
came to Rome, where he lived under the pa-|quarries. When.he was asked his opinion at 
tronage of Julia, the wife of the emperor Se-|a feast about some verses which Dionysius had 
verus, and he was intrusted by the empress just repeated, and which the courtiers had 
with all the papers which contained some ac-|received with the greatest applause, Philox- 
count, or anecdotes of Apollonius Tyanwus,|enus gave no answer, but he orcered the 
and he was ordered to review them, and with|guards that surrounded the tyrant’s table to 
them to compileanhistory. The life of Apol-|take him back to the quarries. Dionysius 
lonius is written with elegance, but the impro-|was pleased with his pleasantry and with his 
bable accounts, the fabulous stories, and exag-!firmness, and ee, forgave him. 
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“hiloxenus died ‘at Ephesus, about. 380/appease the resentment of Neptune. She was; 
years before Christ. Plut—A_ celebrat-|however, delivered by Perseus, who married 
wd musician of Tonia. A painter of/her by the consent of her parents, for hav- 
Fretria, who made for Cassander an excellent|ing destroyed the sea-monster. This mar- 
representation of the battle of Alexander with|riage displeased Phineus ; he interrupted the 
Darius. He was'pupil to Nicomachus, Pvin.|ceremony, and with a number of attendants 
$1, ¢. 10. ‘st caal attacked Perseus and his friends. —Per- 
PuiLYrA, one of the Oceanides, who was|seus defended himself, and turned into stone 
met by Saturn in Thrace, The god, to es-|Phineus ‘and his companions, by showing them 
Cape from the vigilance of Rhea,’ changed|the Gorgon’s head. Apollod. 2, c. 1 and 4.— 
himself into ahorse, to enjoy the company of|/Ovid. Met. 5, fab. 1 and 2.—Hygin. fab: 64. 
Philyra, by whom he had a son, halfa wan} Purn’ria, atown of Sicily, at the mouth of 
and half a horse, called Chiron. Philyra was|the Himera. Cic. in Verr. 2.c. 83. | 
so ashamed of giving birth to such a mons-| PutnTras, called also Pithias, Pinthias, and 
ter, that she entreated the gods to change Phythias, a man famous for his unparalleled 
her nature. She was metamorphosed into the|friendship for Damon: [vid. Damon.]. Cic. 
linden tree, called by her name among the|de off: 3, c, 10. Tusc. 5, c. 22.—Diod. 6—>A 
‘Greeks. Hygin. fab. 158. tyrant of Agrigentum, B. C. 282, 
PHILYRIDES, a patronymic of Chiron, the} Puinto, a small island between Sardinia 
son of Philyra. Ovid. Art, 4m— Virg. G. 3,|and Corsica, now Figo. 
v. 550. 7 . | PHEEGETHON, a river of hell, whose wa- 
PHINEwS, a son of Agenor, king of Phee-jters were burning, as the word $atyee, from 
nicia, or, according to some, of Neptune, who!which the name is derived, seems to indicate. 
became king of ‘Thrace ; or, as the greater| Viry. in. 6, v.550.—Ovid. Met. 15, v. 532. 
part of the mythologists support, of Bithynia.}Senec, in Hiff.— Sil. 13, v. 564. 
He married Cleopatra the daughter of Bo-} PHiEGon, a native of Tralles in Lydia, one 
reas, whom some Call Cleobula, by whom he |of the emperor Adrian’s freedmen. He wrote 
had Plexippus and Pandion. ‘After thejdifferent treatises on the long lived, on won- 
death of Cleopatra, he married Idza, the|derful things, besides an historical account of 
daughter of Dardanus. Idza, jealous of Cleo- |Sicily, sixteen books on the olympiads, an ac- 
patra’s children, accused them of attempts|count of the principal places in Rome, three 
upon their father’s life and crown, or, accord- {books of Fasti, &c. Of these some fragments 
ing to some, of attempts upon her virtue, and}remain. His style was not elegant, and he 
they were immediately condemned by Phi-]wrote without judgment or precision. His 
neus to be deprived of their eyes, "This cru-|works have been edited by Meursius, 4to. L. 
elty was soon after punished by the gods, |Bat. 1620. One of the horses. of the sun, 
Phineus suddenly became blind, and the Har- |The word signifies burning. Ovid. Met. 2. 
pies were sent by Jupiter to keep him under] PuLEGRA, or PHLEGRE#US CAMPUS, a 
continual alarm, and to spoil the meats which|place of Macedonia, afterwards called Pal- 
were placed on his table. He was some time|lene, where the giants attacked the gods and 
after delivered from these dangerous mons- 
ters by his brothers-in-law, Zetes and Calais, jafterwards renewed in Italy, in a place of the 
‘who pursued them as far as the Strophades./same name near. Cuma. [The territory of 
He also recovered his sight by means of the|Italy, which is thus denominated, forms a dis- 
Argonauts, whom he had received with great|trict of Campania, and appears to have ex- 
hospitality, and instructed in the easiest and|perienced ina very great degree the destruc- 
speediest way by which they could arrive in|tive effects of subterraneous fires. Here we 
Colchis. The causes of the blindness of Phi-|nd mount ‘Vesuvius, the Solfaterra still 
neus are a matter of dispute among the an-|smoking, as the poets have pretended, from 
cients, some supposing that this ‘was inflicted|Jupiter’s thunder. ‘(he Monte Nuovo, which 
by Boreas, for his.cruelty to his grandson,}was suddenly thrown up from the bowels of 
whilst others attribute it to the anger of Nep-|the earth on the day of St. Michael’s feast, in 
tune, because he had directed the sons of|the vear 1538, the Monte Barbara, formerly 


were defeated by, Hercules. ‘Che combat was | 


Phryxushowtoescapefrom ColchistoGreece.|Mons Gaurus, the grotto of the Sibyl, the 


Many, however, think thatit proceeded from|noxious and gloomy lakes of Avernus and 
his having rashly attempted to develope fu-|Acheron, &c. It is not improbable that these 
turity, while others assert that Zetes and Ca-|objects terrified the Greeks in their first voy- 
lais put out his eyes on account of his cruelty |ages to the coast, and that they-were after- 
totheirnephews. ‘The second wife of Phineus| wards embellished and exaggerated by the 


is Called by some Dia, Eurytia, Danae, andjfancy and tiction of the poets.) Sid, 8, v. 538, 


‘Idothea. Phineus was killed by Hercules.|l. 9,.v..305.—Strad. ».—Diod. 4 and 5— 


Arg. 2.—Apollod. 1, c. 9,1. 3, ¢. 15.—Diod.4.| Ovid. Met. 10, v..151, }. 12, v. 378, 1. 15; ve 
—HMygin. fab. 19.— Orfheus.— lace. ‘The]532,—Sraz. 5, Sylv. 3, v. 196. - aa 


brother of Cepheus, king of AZthiopia. He} PuieGya, a people of Thessaly. Some 
was going to marry his niece Andromeda,|authors place them in Beotia. They receiv-— 


when her father Cepheus was obliged to give|ed their name from Phlegyas the acti ties, 
her up to be Piece a sea-monster, to}with whom they ‘plundered and burned th 
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temple of Apollo at Delphi. Few of them{from such active neighbours, opposed the in 
éscaped to Phocis, wherethey settled. Pazs,|tended settlement. The Phoczans returned 
9, c. 36.— Homer. Ii. 15, v. 301—Strab. 9. jupon this to their native city, overpowered: 
PuiEecYas, a son of Mars by Chryse,|/the Persian garrison, and bound themelves by 
daughter of Halmus, was king of the Lapi-/an oath, to abandon this their native land, and 
the in Thessaly. He was father of Ixion and|not to return to it again until a mass of iron, 
Coronis, to whom Apollo offered’ violence:|which they sunk, should rise to the surface, 
When the father heard that his daughter had/|sailed away to. their colony in’ Corsica. On 
been so wantonly abused, he marched an army |the voyage, however, one half of the. fleet. re- 
against Delphi, ana reduced the temple of/pented of the oath and returned home. te 
‘the god toashes. This was highly resented,|Paocza, thé rest proceeded on their course 
Apollo killed Phlegyas and placed him injand founded Massilia.} Phocea was de- 
hell, where a huge stone hangs over his head,|clared independent by Pompey, and under 
and keeps him in continual alarms by its|the first.empercrs of Rome it became one of 
appearance-of falling every moment. Paus.|the most flourishing cities of Asia Minor, Liv. 
9, c.36.—Apfollod. 3, c. 5.—Pind. Pyth. 3.—|5, ¢. 34,1. 37, c.3, 1.38, ¢.39.—/Mela, 1, ¢. 17. 
Ovid. Met. 3, v. 87.—Servius ad Virg. Ain,|—Paus. 7, c. 3—Herodot. 1, v. 165,—Strab, 
6, v. 618. oS 14.— Horuat. ened. 16.—Ovid. Met. 6,v.9.— 
Puutasia, a country of Peloponnesus|Péin, 8, c. 4. ; 
near Sicyon, of which Philius was ‘the capi-| _PHOCENSxs and PxocYst, the inhabitants 
tal. _., jof Phocis in Greece. *y 
Putivs, (gen. wntis,) a town in Pelopon-|. PHocitIpes, a Greek poet and philoso- 
nesus, now Sfaflica, in the territory of pher of Miletus, about 540 years betore the 
Sicyon——Another in Elis, Another in|Christian era, The poetical piece now ex- 
_Argolis, now Drepano. tant called, vouSers«ov, and attributed to him, is 
PHLa@us, asurname of Bacchus, expres-{not of his composition, but of another poet 
sive of his youth and vigour. Plut.in Symp.|who lived-in the reign of Adrian. 
5, gu. 8. _Pxoctron, an Athenian, celebrated: for his 
Puoséror, one of the sons of Somnus, and|virtues, private as wellas public. He was edu- 
his principal minister. His office was to as-|Catedin the school of Plato andof Xenccrates, 
sume the shape ofserpents and wild beasts,|and as soon as he appeared among the states- 
to inspire terror in the minds of men, as his;men of Athens, he distinguished himself by- 
name intimates (90e#). ‘Ihe other two mi-|his prudence and moderation, his zeal for the 
nisters of Somnus were Phantasia and Mor-|public good, and his military abilities, He of- 
pheus. Ovid. Met. 11, v. 640. ten checked the violent and _iuconsiderate 
Puxosos, son of Mars, and god of terror/measures of Demosthenes, and when» the 
among the ancients, was represented with aj/Athenians seemed eager to make war against 
lion’s head, and sacrifices were offered tohim|Philip king of Macedonia, Phocion observed 
to deprecate his appearance in armies: Plut,|that war should never. be undertaken without 
in erot. se the strongest and most certain expectations of 
Puoca, now Fochia, a maritime town of victory and success: When Philip endeavour- 
Ionia in Asia Minor, with two harbours, be-|ed to make himself master of Eubcea, Phocion 
tween Cumz and Smyrna, founded by an stopped his progress, and soon obhged him to 
«Athenian colony. It received its name from|relinquish his enterprise. During the time 
Phocus, the ‘leader of the colony, or from/jof his administration he was always inclined 
(gex2t,) sea-calves, which are found in great|to peace, though he never suffered his coun- 
abundance in the neighbourhood. ‘The inha-|trymen to become indolent, and to forget the 
bitants, called Phocei and Phoceenses, were\jealousy and rivalship of their neighbours. 
expert mariners, and founded many cities injHe was 45 times appointed governor of 
different parts of Europe. ‘ [They founded a]Athens, and no greater encominm can be- 
colony also.in Corsica, and carried on com-|passed upon his talents as a minister and 
merce even as far as Tartessus. They are|statesman, than that he never solicited that 
said to have been the first of the Greeks who|high, though dangerous office. In his ruva} 
built ships of war of 50 oars, which they pro-|retreat, or at the head of the Athenian armies, 
‘bably imitated from the Carthaginians.] ‘They |he always appeared barefooted, and without a 
left Ionia when Cyrus attempted to reduce cloak, whence oue cf his soldiers had’ occa- 
them under his power, and they came after|sion to observe when he saw him dressed 
many adventures into Gaul, where they|more warmly than usual during a severe 
founded Massilia, now Marseilles. The town|winter, that since Phocion wore his cioak it 
of Marseilles is often distinguished by the epi-|was a sign of the most inclement weather, 
thet of Phocaica, and its inhabitants called|if he was the friend of temperance and dis- 
Phoceenses, {It seems that the Phoczans,|cipline, he was not a less brilliant example 
being besieged by Harpagus the general ofjof true heroism. Philip, as_ well as his son 
Cyrus, put their families and all their effects} Alexander, attempted to bribe him, but to 
on board of their fleet, and sailed to the|no purpose; anc Phocion boasted in being 
Oenusz insulz, near Chios. The Chians,|one of the poorest of the Athenians, and in 
however, to whom these islands belonged,|deserving the appellation. of the Good. It 
tearing a diminution of their own commerce] was through him “haat saved from 
o>] . 
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an impending war, and he advised Alexander|never behaved with severity ; his expressions. 
rather to turn his arms against Persia|were mild, and his rebukes gentle. At the 
than to shed the blood of the Greeks, whojage of 80 he appeared at the head of the 
were cither his allies or his subjects. Alex-|Athenian armies like the most active officer, - 
ander was so sensible of his merit and of his|and to his prudence and cool valour in every 
integrity, that he sent him 100 talents from|period of lite his citizens acknowledged them=~ 
the spoils which he had obtained from the}selves much indebted. His merits were not 
Persians, but Phocion was too great to suffer|buried in oblivion ; the Athenians repented of ” 
himself to be bribed ; and when theconqueror|their ingratitude, and honoured his memory ~ 
had attempted a second time to. oblige him,|by raising him statues, and putting to a cruel 
and to conciliate his favour, by offering him|death his guilty accusers, Plut. 9 C. Néfi« 
the government and possession of five cities,|#2 vitd.—Diod. 16. ; 
the Athenian rejected the presents with the] _PHocts, a country of Greece, {having the 
same indifference and with the same inde-|Sinus Corinthiacus on the south, Doris and 
pe mind, But, not totally to despise the|the Locri Ozote on the west, ‘Thessaly on the 
favours of the monarch, he begged Alexan-|North, and the Locri Epicnemidii and Opun-— 
der to restore to their liberty four slaves that}ti, together with Beotia, onthe east.] 1t ori- 
were confined in the citadel of Sardis. An-|ginally extended ftom the bay of Corinth to 
tipater, who succeeded in the government of|the sea of Eubcea, and reached on the north 
Macedonia after the death of Alexander,|@s far as Thermopylz, but its boundaries 
also attempted to corrupt the virtuous Athe-|}were afterwards more contracted. Phocis 
nian, but with the same success as his royal]received its name from Phocus, a son of © 
predecessor ; and when a friend had obseryed|Ornytion, who settled there. The inhabit-_ 
to Phocion, that if he could so refuse the ge-|ants were called /’hocenses, and from thence | 
nerous offers of his patrons, yet he should con- the epithet of Phocus was formed. Parnas- 
sider the good of his children, and accept|Sus was the most celebrated of the mountains 
them for their sake, Phocion calmly rephed,|Of Phocis, and Delphi was the greatest of its _ 
that if his children were like him they could}towns. Phocis is rendered famous for a 
maintain themselves as well as their father] War which it maintained against some of the 
had done, but if they behaved otherwise he/Grecian republics, and which has received 
declared that he was unwilling to leave them|the name of the Phocian war. This cele- 
any thing which might either supply their|brated war originated in the following cir- 
extravagance, or encourage their debauché-|Cumstances When Philip, king of Macedo- 
ties. But virtues like these could not long|"a, had by his intrigues and well-cencerted 
stand against the insolence and fickleness of|Policy, fomented divisions in Greece, and dis- 
an Athenian assembly: When the Pirzus|turbed the peace of every republic, the 
was taken, Phocion was accused of treason,|Greeks universally became discontented in — 
and therefore, to avoid the public indignation, |their situation, fickle in their resolutions, and 
he fled tor safety to Polyperchon. Polyper-|jealous of the prosperity of the neighbouring 
chon sent him back to Athens, where he was/States. The Amphictyons, who were the 
immediately condemned to drink the fatal/Supreme rulers of Greece, and who at that 
poison. He received the indignities of the|time were subservient to the views of the 
people with uncommon composure; and when] Ihebans, the inveterate enemies-of the Pho- 
one of his friends lamented his fate, Phocion|©ians, shewed the same spirit of fickleness,. 
exclaimed, This is no more than what I ex-|and, like the rest of their countrymen, were 
frected ; this treatment the most illustrious citi-|actuated by the same fears, the same jealousy, 
zens of Athens have received before me. He and ambition. As the supportersof religion, 
took the cup with the geatest serenity of they -accused the Phocians of impiety, for 
mind, and as he drank the fatal draught, he ploughing a small portion of land which be- — 
prayed for the prosperity of Athens, and bade|longed to the god of Delphi. They immedi- ~ 
his friends to tell his son Phocus not to re-|ately commanded, that the sacred held should 
member the indignities which his father had|be Jaid. waste, and that the Phocians, to ex- 
received from the Athenians. . Hedied about|piate their crime, should pay a heavy fine to. | 
318 years before the Christian era. His body|the community, The inability of the Pho- 
was deprived of a funeral by order of the un-|cians to pay the.fine, and» that of the Am= 
grateful Athenians, and if it was at last in-|phictyons to enforce their commands by vio- 
terred, it was by stealth, under a hearth, by|lence, gave rise to new events. The people 
the hand of a woman who placed this inscrip-|of Phocis were roused by the eloquence and 
tion over his bones: Kee inviolute, O sacred|the popularity of Philomelus, one of their 
hearth, the precious remains of a good man,|countrymen, and when this ambitious ring- 
till a better day restores them to the monz-|leader had liberally contributed the great 
ments of their forefathers, when Athens shall\riches he possessed to the good of hiscountry~ 
be delivered of her frenzy, and shall be more\men, they resolved to oppose the Amphicty- 
wise. It has been observer of Phocion, thatlonic counciliby force of arms. He seized the 
he never appesred elated in prosperity, or de-|rich temple of Delphi, and employed the trea- 
jected in adversity, he never betrayed pusil-|sures it contained to raise a mercenary army, — 
lanimity by a tear, or joy by a smile. His|During two years hostilities were carried on 
countenance was ey ae unpleasant, but-he|between the Phocians and their enemies, the 
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‘Thebans and the people of Locris, but no de-|resistance, and ten 
cisive battles were fought; and it can only|dertaken the sacr 
be observed, that the Phocian prisoners were|country laid desolate, their 
always put to an ignominious death, as guilty|and their cities in ruins, 

of the most abominable sacrilege and impiety,|lousy of their enemies, 
a treatment which was liberally retaliated on|cruelt 


such of the army of the Amphictyons as_be- 
came the captives of theenemy. The defeat, 
however, anddeath of Philomelus, for a while 
checked their successes ; but the deceased ge- 
neral was soon succeeded in the command by 
his brother called OQnomarchus, his equal in 
boldness and ambition, and his superior in ac- 
tivity and enterprise. Onomachus rendered 
his cause popular, the Thessalians joined his 
army, and the neighbouring states observed 
at least a strict neutrality, if they neither op- 
posed nor favoured his arms. Philip of Ma- 
cedonia, who had assisted the Thebans, was 
obliged to retire from the field with dishonour, 
but a more successful battle was fought near 
Magnesia, and the monarch, by crowning 
the head of his soldiers with laurel, and _ tell- 
ing them that they fought in the cause of Del- 
phi and heaven, obtained a complete victory. 
Onomarchus was slain, and his body expos- 
ed on a gibbet, 6000 shared his fate, and 
their bodies were thrown into the sea, as un- 
worthy of funeral honours, and 3000 were 
taken alive. This fatal defeat, however, did 
not ruin the Phocians: Phayllus, the only 


surviving brother of Philomelus, took  thejof 
command of their armies, and doubling the) ;9g_ 


jay of his soldiers, he increased his forces 


y the addition of 9000 men from Athens,! 
Lacedemon, and Achaia. But all this nu-l}, 
merous force at last proved ineffectual, the|q 


treasures of the temple of Delphi, which 
had long defrayed the expenses of the war, 
began to fail, dissensions arose among the 
ringleaders of Phocis, and when Philip had 
crossed the straits of Thermopyle, the Pho- 
cians, relying on his generosity, claimed his 
protection, and implored him to plead their 
cause before the Amphictyonic council. His 
feeble intercession was not attended with suc-! 
cess, and the Thebans, the Locrians, andthe 
Thessalians, who then composed the Am- 
phictyonic council, unanimously decreed that 
the Phocians should be deprived of the pri- 
vilege of sending members among the Am- 
phictyons. Their arms and their horses 
were to be sold for the benefit of Apollo, 
they were to pay the annual sum of 60,000 
talents, till the temple of Delphi had been 
restored to its ancient spiendour and opu- 
lence ; their cities were to be dismantled, and 
reduced to distinct villages, which were to 
contain no more than sixty houses cach, at 
the distance of a furlong from one another, 
and all the privileges and the immunities of 
which they were stripped. were to be confer- 
red on Philip, king of Macedonia, for his 
eminent services in the prosecution of the 
Phocian war. The Macedonians were or- 
dered to put these cruel commands into exe- 
Ccution. 


he Phocians were unable to make} 
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years after they had un- 
ed war, they saw. their 
walls demolished, 
by the wanton jea- 

and the inflexible 
y of the Macedonian soldiers, B. C.348. 
They were not, however, long under this 
disgraceful ‘sentence, their well-known va- 
lour and courage recommended them to fa- 
vour, and they gradually regained their influ- 
ence and consequence by the protection of 
the Athenians, and the favours of Philip, 
Liv, 32, c. 18.— Ovid. 2, Am. 6, v.15. Met.5, 
Vv. 276.—Demosth—Justin. 8, &c.—Diod. 
16, &c.—Plut. in Dem. Lys, Per. &— 
Strab. 5.—Paus. 4, c. 5. 

_PHocus,son of Phocion, was dissolute in 
his manners, and unworthy of the virtues of 
his great father. He was sent to Lacedz- 
mon to imbibe there the principles of sobrie- 
ty, of temperance, and frugality. He cruelly 
revenged the death of his father, whom the 
Athenians had put to death. Plut. in Phoc.- 
& Apnoprh A son of Ornytion, who led a 
colony of Corinthians into Phocis. He cur- 
ed Antiope, a daughterof Nycteus, of insani- 
ty, and married her, and by her became fa- 
ther of Panopeus and Crisus. Paves. 2, c. 4, 

.PHOCYLIDES, an ancient poet. [vid. Pho- 
cilides. } ; 
Pu@sas, a name applied to the priestess 
ps temple at Delphi. Lucan. 5, y. 
8, &c. i 


Puastpas, a Lacedemonian general, sent 
by the Ephorito the assistance of the Mace- 
donians against the, Thracians. He seized 
the citadel of Thebes% but_ though he was 
disgraced and’ banished from the Lacedz- 
monian army for this perfidious measure, yet 
his countrymen kept possession of the town. 
He died B. C. 377. C. Nep. in Pelopi.— 
Diod. 14, &c. oe. 

PHa@spicikwa, a surname of /Esculapius, 
&c. as being descended from Phebus. Virg. 
LEN, V. 773. o 

Puesus, a name given to Apollo or the 
sun. This word expresses the brightness 
and splendour of that luminary (e066 from 
e200 luceo.) vid. Apollo. ; 

Puemos, a lake of Arcadia, — va 

PuHeENicE, or PHenictiA, [ Acountry of Asia 
commonly named by the Jews Canaan, though 
some part of it at least was known to them by 
thename of Syrophenice. Phceenicia was some- 
times’ extended to all the maritime countries 
of Syria: and Judea, and Canaan to the Phi- 
listines and even to the Amalekites. Spe- 
cially considered, however, Phcenicia extended 
along the coast of Syria from the river Eleu- 
therus and the island Aradus, to Mount Car- 
mel, a distance of about 35 geographical 
miles, The breadth was yery limited, the 
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tanges of Libanus and Antilibanus forming ancient Canaanites, and their letters or cha~ 
its utmost barrier, to the east. As tothe ety- racters were the sameas, or very like to those 
mology of the name, various conjectures of the Samaritans. Their alphabetconsisted 
have been started: the most common one is of the same numbers of letters with the He- 
that which makes it a Greek term, derived brew ; the forms of their letters were larger, 
from 9cimZ a’ palm-tree, which were very but they were more conformable to those of 
abundant in this ‘country. Others derive the the more ancient Greek inscriptions.] He- 
name from Phenix son-of Agenor.. Bochart’s rodot. 4, c. 42, 1. 5, c, 58.— Homer. Od. 15.— 
‘opinion appears by far the most worthy of eda, i, c, 11,1.2, c. 7.—Strab. 16,—Apollod. 
reliance. According to him the people of 3, c. 1—ZLwucret. 2, v, 829.—Plin: 2, c.-47, 1. 
Phenicia had in ancient times been called the 5, c. 12—Curt. 4, c.2—Virg. Ain. 1, &c.— 
children of Anak or Beni-Anak;: the beth Ovid. Met. 42, v. 104, 1. 14, v. 345, L. 15, ve 
being softened, Beni- Anak was changed into 288, ay 
Phenak, in the plural Phenakim, from which; Pua@wnicia. vid, Phenice, a 
the Greeks formed ®ve. We learn from! PHenicosa, now Selicudi, one of the 
Scripture that the spies sent by Moses found A®olian islands. ee . 
in Hebron and its environs a,people called) PH@Nissa, a patronymic given to Dido 
Anakim or Enakim, and that these Canaan-|as a native of Phoenicia, Virg. Ain. 4, v 529. 
ites were distinguished by their stature and). PHa@nix, son of Amyntor king of Argos, 
“strength ; of course the other Canaanites who)by -Cleobule, or Hippodamia, was preceptor 
Claimed descent from them were likewise|to young Achilles. When his father proved 
named Anakim. M. Abbe Mignot, in his faithless to his wife, on account of his fond- 
elaborate discussion of this subject, thinks/ness for a concubine, calied Clytia, Cleobule, ~ 
that it is not necessary to recur to the wordjjealous of her husband, persuaded her son 
Beni, because the Egyptians.always prefixed|Phcemx to ingratiate himself into the favours ~ 
the article fe to words, so that instead of of his father’s mistress. Phoenix easily suc- 
Enakim they would read Phenakim or Pho-|ceeded, but when Amyntor discovered his ~ 
nakim, and the Greeks becoming acquainted |intrigues, he drew a curse upon him, and the © 
in their first maritime expeditions, on the/son was soon after deprived of his sight. by 
coast of the country, with this word, formed/divine vengeance.» According to some, 
from it Sevixec, and the Latins Pheenices,]/Amyntor himself put out the eyes. of his son, 
The Pheesicians were naturally industrious,}which so cruelly provoked him that he me-) 
and commerce. and navigation were among/ditated the death of his father. Reason and 
them in the most flourishing state. ‘Chey|piety, however, prevailed over passion ; and — 
planted colonies on the shores of the Medi-|Phcenix, not to become a parricide, fled from 
terranean, particularly Carthage, Hippo,|Argos to the court ot Peieus, king of Phthia, 
‘Marseilles, and Utica, [and others on the}/Heré he was treated with tenderness, Pe- — 
coast of Spain, both within and without thejleus carried him to Chiron, who restored — 
straits of Gibraltar. Their commerce, be-|him to his eye-sight, aud soon aiter he was 
sides extending to all parts of the Palus Me-|made preceptor to Achilles, his benefactor’s 
otis, Euxine, and Mediterranean, reached|son, He. was also presented with the go- — 
even to the British isles, and also the shores of} vernment of many cities, and made king of 
the Baltic Sea. Besides this maritime com-|the Dolopes. He accompanied his pupil to the 


merce they carried on an extensive inland|'Trojan war, and Achilles was ever grate- — 
trade in Syria, Mesopotamia, Assyria, Baby-|ful tor the imstructions and precepts which 

lonia,. Persia, Arabia, and even to.Judea.Jhe had received from Phenix. After the 
Their own commodities were the purple of/death of’ Achilles, Phenix, with others, was : 
Tyré, the glass of Sidon, and the exceeding}commissioned by the Greeks to return into — 
fine linen made in their own country, together|Greece, to’ bring to the war young Pyrrhus, 

with curious. pieces of art in metals and] his commission he performed with success, . 

wood. Besides these, however, their foreign|and after the fall of Lroy, he returned with ~ 
commerce furnished them with abundaut|Pyrrhus, and died in Thrace.. He was buried — 
supplies. for their. inland trade.} ‘1 heir at con, or, according to Strabo, near “EPas ia 
manufacturers acquired such a superiority|chinia, where a small river in the neighbour- 
‘over those of other nations, that among the|hood received, the name of Phenix. Straé, 
ancients, whatever was. elegant, great or 
pleasing, either in apparel, or domestic uten- 
sils, received the epithet of Sidovian. -The 
Pheenicians were origwally governed by kings.| 
‘They were subdued by the Persians, and at- 
terwerds by Alexander, and remained tribu- 
tary to his successorsand the Romans. Whe in- 
vention of leticrs is attributed to them. | What- 
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ealled Peni, Apollod. 3.— Hygin. fab.|cily. He dedicated a brazen statue of a 
178. ‘ ; ._' . _. |mare to Jupiter Olympius in Peloponnesus 
_ Pxoior, 2 mountain of Arcadia, near Pisa.|which so much resembled nature that horses, . 
Kt received its name from Pholus, the friend|came near it, as if it had been alive. Paws. 
of Hercules, who was buried there. “It is|]5,c. 27.0. 

*n confounded with another of the same] PuHoRoNneEus, the godof a river of Pelopon- 
name in Thessaly, near mount Othrys, Péin.|nesus of the same name.. He was son of the 
4, c. 6,— Lucan: 3, v. 198, |. 6, vs 388, 1. 7, v.|river Indchus by Melissa, and he was the se- 

| 449:— Ovid. 2. Fast. 2, v. 273. .. ‘jcond king of Argos. He married a nymph 
Pxotus, one of the Centaurs, son of Sile-|called Cerdo, or Laodice, by whom he had. 
nus and Melia, or, according to others, of Ix-|Apis, from whom Argolis ‘was called Apia, 
ion andthecloud. He kindly entertained Her-|and. Niobe, the first woman of whom Jupiter 
cules, when he was going against the-boar of|became enamoured. ‘Phoroneus taught his 
Erymanthus, but he refused to:give him wine, |subjects, the utility of laws, and the advan- 
_as that which he had belonged to the restof/tages of a social life, and of friendly inter- 
the Centaurs. Hercules, upon this, without|course, whence the inhabitants of Argolis are 
ceremony, broke the cask and drank the wine.joften called Phorongi. Pausanias relates 
The smell of the liquor drew the Centaurs|that’Phoroneus, with the Cephisus, Asterion 
from the neighbourhood to the house of Pho-|and Inachus, were appointed as umpires in a 
lus, but Hercules stopped them when they jquarrel between Neptune and Juno, concern- 
forcibly entered the habitation of his friend,|ing their right of patronizing Argolis. Juno 
and killed the greatest part of them. . Pho-|gained the preference, upon which Neptune 
lus gave the dead a decent funeral, but hejin a fit of resentment, dried up all the four 
mortally wounded himself with one of thejrivers, whose decision he deemed partial. He 
arrows which were poisoned with the venom |afterwards restored them to their dignity and 
of the hydra, and which he attempted to ex-|consequence.- Phoroneus was the first who 
tract from the body ‘of one of the Centaurs.jraised a temple to Juno, He received divine 
Hercules, unable to cure him, buried him|honours after death. His temple still existed 
when dead, and called the mountain where}at, Argos, under Antoninus the Roman empe- 
his remains were deposited by the name ofjror. .Paus. 2, ¢. 15, &c.—Afpollod. 2, c. 1 
Pholoe. Apollod. 1.—Paus, 3—Virg. G.2,|Hygin: fab. 143. 
v. 456. Zin. 8, v. 294.—Diod. 4.—Tial, 1,—|}| PHoRONIS, a patronymic of lo, as sister 
Lucan. 8, 6 and 7.—Stat. Thed. 2. Phoroneus. Ovid. Mit. 1, v. 625. wy 
Puorsas, a son ot Priam and Epithesia,| PHorinus, an eunuch who was prime mi- 
killed during the Trojan war by Menelaus.|nister to Ptolemy, king of Egypt. When 
The god Somnus borrowed his features when|Pompey fled to the court of Ptolemy, after 
he deceived Palinurus, and’threw him into|the battle of Pharsalia, Photinus advised his 
the sea near the coast of Italy. Virg. ‘4¢n. 5,!master not to receive him, but to put him to 
v. 842. , death. His advice was strictly followed. 

Puorcus or Puorcys, a sea-deity, sonjJulius Ceasar some time after visited Egypt, 
of Pontus and Terra, who married his sister|and Photinus raised seditions against him, for. 
Ceto, by whom he had the Gorgons, the dra-|which he was put to death. When Cesar 
gon that kept the apples of the Hesperides,|triumphed over Egypt and Alexandria, the 
andother monsters.Hesiod. Theogn.—Apollod.|pictures* of Photinus, and of some of the 
“ Puormio, an Athenian general, whose|Egyptians, were carried in the procession at 
father’s name was Asopicus. He impover-|Rome.  Plut. 
ished himself to maintain and support the dig-| Portus, fa patriarch of Constantinople in 
nity of his army. His. debts were some|the 9th century.. He was of.a noble family, 
time after paid by the Athenians, who wish-{and enjoyed the reputation of being the most 
ed to make him their general, an office which}learned and accomplished man of his age. 
he refused, while he had so many’debts, ob-|His-elevation to the patriarchal office caused 
serving that it was unbecoming an officer toja great schism. The emperor Basilius ex~ 
be at the heail ofan army, when he knew that/pelled him, an act which was confirmed by a 
he was poorer than the meanest of his sol-|council summoned for that purpose, who pro- 
diers———A. peripatetic: philosopher of F,-jnounced an anathema as well as deposition 
phesus, who once gave a lectureupon the du-|against him. _ He was afterwards restored to 
ties of an officer and the military profession.|favour, but was a second timedeposed by Leo’ 
The philosopher himself was ignorant of the|in 886, and confined in a monastery where he 
subject which he treated, upon which Hanni-/died. He wrote Myrobiblon or Bibliotheca, 
bal the Great, who was one of his auditors,|a work coutaining an abstract and critical 
exclaimed that he had seen many doting old|judgment of 280 writers in various depart- 
men, but never one worse than Phormio.|ments of literature, of many of, whom no 
Cie. de Nat. D. 2——A disciple of | Plato,|other relic remains.’ The best edition is that 
chosen by the people of Elis; to make.a re-|printed at Rouen in 1653. | He was the au- 
formation in their government, and their ju-|thor likewise of a work called. Nomocanon, 
risprudence. ieee sy .lora collection of the canons of the church, 

HORMIS, an Arcadian. whoacquired great printed with: the commentaries of Balsamon 


riches at’the court of Gelon and Hiero in Si-!at Paris in 1615, and also of a collection of 
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letters printed by Montagu in 1651. But his|by one ofhis-concubines, who placed het som, 
most valuable work is the Lexicon, which{call Phraatices, onthe throne. ValiMazx.7, — 


has only reached us in animperfect and mu-|c. 6.—Justiz. 42,°c. 5.—Diod. Cas. 51, &c. 
tilated state.. The various MSS. of this|—Plut. in. Anton. &c.— Tacit. Ann. 6; ¢. 32; 
work in different libraries on the continent of A. prince of Parthia in the reign of Ti- 
Europe are mere transcripts from each other, |berius. -A satrap of Parthia. ‘Tacit. Anz. 
and criginally from the»waluable one belong-|6,c 42. | » Se ae -¥ 
“ing to the library of Trinity College, Cam-| -PHRraatices, ason.of Phraates 4th. He,. 
bridge, England. From this. was published|with his mother, murdered his father, and: 
the famous edition of Porson in. 1823. ] '}took possession of the vacant throne. His 
_ PHRAATES Ist, a king of Parthia, whojreign was short; he was deposed by his sub- 
$acceeded Arsaces.the 3d, called also. Phri-|jects, whom he had offended by ¢ruelty, ava-: 
* apatius: He made war against Antiochus,|rice and oppression. : 
king of Syria, and was defeated in three suc-|. PHRAHATES, the same as Phraates._ vids 
cessive battles.. He left many children be-|Phraates. ree Ae. 
hind ‘him, but as they were all tooyouhg,and|. PHRAoRTEs, succeeded his father Deioces . 
unable -to succeed tothe throne, he appointed/on the throne of Media.. He made war 
his brother Mithridates king, of whose abili-|against the neighbouring nations, and conquer-" 
ties and military prudence he had often beenjed the greatest part of Asia. ‘He was de- 
a spectator. Justin. 41,c..5. ‘The 2d,suc-|feated and killed ina battle by the Assyrians, 
eeeded his father Mithridates as king of Par-|after a reign of 22 years, B, C. 625. His. 
thia ; and made war against the Scythians,/son Cyaxares succeeded him. It is sappos- 
whom he called to his assistance against An-jed that the Arphaxad. mentioned in Judithis 
tiochus king of Syria, and whom he refused|Phraortes. Paus.—Herodot. 1, c. 102. ° 
to pay, on the pretence that they came too} [PHRYCONIS, a° More ancient name for 
late. He was murdered by some Greek}Cumz in Méolia. According to Strabo, the 
mercenaries, who had been once his captives,|early settlers from Locris established them- 
and who had enlisted in his army; B.C. 129.|selves for a considerable space of time in the 
Justin: 42; c. 1—Plut. in Pomf,—-—The} vicinity of Mount Phrykios. Hence they gave: 
3d, succeeded his father Pacorus on the]to the new state when they had founded. it, 
throne of Parthia, and gave one of his daug!i-/the name of Phryconis.] Dea 
ters in marriage to Tigranes, the son of Ti-| Purixus,ariver of Argolis. There wasal- ’ 
graves king of Armenia. Soon after he in-|so a small town of that name in Elis, built by 
vaded the kingdom of Armenia, to make-his/the Minyz... Herodot. 4, c. 148. ’ 
son-in-law sit on the throne of his fathér.)’ Puronima, a daughter of Etearchus, king 
His expedition was attended with ill suc-jof Crete. She was delivered to a servant ta. 
cess. He'renewed a treaty of alliance which|be thrown into the sea, by order of her fa- 
his father had made with the Romans; ~At/ther, atthe instigation of his second wife. The 
his return to Parthia, he was assassinated by|servant was unwilling to’murder the child; 
his sons Orodes and Mithridates. Justin-——|but as he was bound by an oath to throw her 


* 


a 


a 


4 


The 4th, was nominated king of Parthia by|into the sea, he accordingly let her down into’ — 


his father Orodes, whom he soon after mur-|the water by.a rope, and took her out again un- ° 
dered, as also his own brothers. He made|hurt. Phronima was afterwards in the num-- 
waragainst M. Antony with great suctess,and/ber of the concubines of Polymnestus, by 
obliged him to retire with much loss. Some}whom she became mother of Battus, the . 
time after he was dethroned by the Parthian}founder of Cyrene. Herodot. 4, c. 154. 9) ~ 


nobility, but he soon regained his power, and}. Puryctus, a river of Asia Minor, dividing — 


drove away the usurper, called Tiridates.|Phrygia from Caria, and falling intothe Her-_ 
The usurper claimed the protection of Augus-|mus.  Paus. Ry aXe yt 
tus, the Romanemperor, and Phraates sent] Puryeza,|a large country of Asia Minor,. 


ambassadors to Rome to plead his cause, and|bounded on the north by Bithynia and Gala- 


gain the favour of his powerful judge. Hel]tia, on the west by a part of Wiysia, by-Lydia, — 


was successful in his embassy : he made atrea-jand a part of Caria, on the south by Lycia, 
ty of peace and alliance with the Romanem-}Pisidia, and Isauria, and on the west by 


peror,restored theensignsand standards which|Cappadocia. It received the appellation of ” 


the Parthians had taken from Crassus ’and}Major to distinguish it from a part of Mysia 
Antony, and gave up his four’sons with their|near the Hellespont, which was occupied by 
wives as ‘hostages, till his engagements were/some Phrygians after the Trojan war, and — 
performed. Some suppose that Phraates de-}by them: called Phrygia Minor: whence’ it 
fivered his children into the hands of Augus-|appears that the term Phrygians is applied’ 
tus to be-confined at Rome, that he mightlimproperly, or. else by anticipation, to the 
reign with greater security, as he knew: his} Crojans in “Virgil.] It received its name 
subjects would ‘revolt, as soon as they found}from the Bryges, a nation of. Phrace, or » 
any one of his farnily inclined to countenance} Macedonia, who came to settle there, and 
their rebellion, though, at the same time, they|from their name, by corruption, arose the 
scorned to supportthe interest of any usurper| word Phrygia. The most remarkable towns - 
who was not of the royal house of the Arsa-/were Laodice, Hierapolis, «and Synnada\ 
cidz. . He was, sity ok at last murdered!:The inventions of the. pipe. of reeds, and 


> 


was of a grave and solemn nature, when op- 
- posed to the brisker and more cheerful Ly- 


~gnelior), as imprudent, effeminate, servile, 


_Praxiteles who drew her picture.  [vid. 


.dishevelled hajr. Phryne became so rich by 


nag t ; PH 
ef all ‘sorts of needle-work, is attribut-{cording to otners, by his preceptor ; and the 
ed to the. inhabitants, who are represent-|better to make his escape, he secured partiof 


-ed by some authors as stubborn, but yield-jhis. father’s treasures, and privately left 


Beeotia with his sister Helle, to go to their 
friend and relation /etes, king of Colchis. 
and voluptuous ; and to this Virgil seems to} They embarked on board a ship, or, accord- 
allude, 4£n. 9. v..617. The Phrygians, like|ing to the fabulous account of the poets and 
-all other nations, were called Barbarians by/mythologists, they mounted on the back of a 
‘the Greeks ; their music (PAryei  cantus)|rant whose ficece was ot gold, and proceeded 
on their journey through the air. The height 
to which they were carried made Helle gid- 
dian airs. _Mela,1, c 19.—Strab. 2, &c.—/dy, and she fell. into the sea. Phryxus gave 
Ovid. Met. 13, -v. 429, &c.— Cie. 7, ad. fam,|her a decent burial on the sea-shore, and 
ep. 16.—Flacey 27.—Dio.1, c. 50—Plin. 8,\after he had called the place Hellespont 
©. 48.—Horat. 2, 0d.9, v. 16—Paus. 5, |from her name, he continued his flight, and 
25.— Herodot.7, ¢273.5-« arrived.safe in the kingdom of Aéetes, where 

PuryNe, a célebrated prostitute, whollie offered the ram on the altar of Mars, 
flourished at Athens about 328 years before| Phe king received him with great tenderness, 
the Christian era. She was mistress tojand gave him his daughter Chalciope in mar- 
riage. She had by him Phrontis, _Melias, 
Argos, Cylindrus, whom some call Cytorus, 
Catis, Lorus, and Hellen.. ° Some time after 
he was murdered. by his father-in-law, who 
envied him the possession 6f the golden fleece ; 
and Chalciope, to prevent her children from 
sharing their father’s fate, sent (hem private- 
ly from Colchis to Beeotia, as nothing was to 
be. dreaded there from the jealousy or, re- 
sentient of Ino, who was then dead, The 
table of the: flight of Phryxus to Colchis on’ 


ing to correction (hence Phryx verberatus 


Praxiteles.}_°‘Fhis was one of his best pieces, 
and it was placed in the temple of Apollo at 
Delphi. It is said that Apelles painted~his 
‘Venus Anadyomene after he had seen 
Phryne on the sea-shore naked, and with 


the liberality of her lover's, that. she offered 
to rebuild, at her own expense, ‘Thebes, 
which Alexander had destroyed, provided 
this inscription was placed on the~ walls. 


* Alexander destroyed, and the harlot Phryne}@ am has. been explamed by some, who ob- 
restored.” This was refused. Plin. 31, c,|Serve, that the ship on which he embarked 


8+—There was also another of the same} as either called by that name, or carried on 
name, who wasaccused of impiety. When her prow the figure of that aninal. The 
she’saw-that she was going to be condemned, |feece of gold is explained by recollecting that 
she unveiled her bosom, which so influenced Phryxus’ carried’ away immense treasures 


her judges, that she was immmediately ac-|!rom Thebes. Phryxus was placed among 
quitted: | Quintil.2, c:i5. the constellations of heaven after death. 


Purrnicus, {a Greek sophist, a: native] fhe ram which carried him to Asia, is said 
of Bithynia who flourished in the reign of|f0 have been the fruit of Neptune’s amour 
‘Marcus Antouinus and Commodust Two|With’ Theophane, the daughter of Altis. 
works are attributed-to him, viz. Apparatus (ois ram had.been given to Athamas by the 


- Sophisticus, and Dictiones Attic. ‘There is gods, to reward his piety and_ religious life, 


extant an abridgment of the latter, which|@d Nephele procured it for her children, 
“was printed at Rome in. 1517.) A tragic)Just as they were going to be sacrificed to the 
poet of Athens, discipleto Thespis. He was|Jealousy ‘of Ino, ‘he murder of Phryxus 
‘the first who introduced a female character] 45 some time after amply revenged by the 


on the stage. _ Strab. 14.—A comic poet. |Greeks.. It gave rise to a celebrated expedi- 
‘ Mitylene, the first}ti0a which was achieved under Jason and © 


PurYNIS, a musician of ‘ 4 
who obtained a:musical prize at the Panathe-| any of the princes of Greece, and which 


‘nea at Athens. He added twostrings to the}24¢ tor its object the recovery of the golden 


dyre, which had always been. used with seven|fMeece; and the punishinent of the king’ of 
by all his predecessors, B.C..438.. It is said} Colchis tor his cruelty to the sonof Athamas, 
that he was originally a cook atthe house of| Liod. 4,-—Herodot. 7, C. 197.—Apolion. Are. 
Hiero, ‘king of Sicily ——A writer. in the|—Or/heus.—/ lace. Sirab.—vipiollod. 1, ¢, 
reign of Commodus, who made a collection|9.—Piudar, Pyth 4.— fy gin, fab. 14, 188, 
in 36 books, of phrases and sentences from &c,— Ovid. Heroid. 18, Met. 4,——A small 
the best Greek authors, &c. Aa) We river of Argolis, ._ ales i 

PuRYNo, a celebrated general of Athens,| HTHIA, a town of Phthiotis, at the east 4 ' 


who died B. C. 590, * mount Othrys in LPhessaly, where Achi 
Puryxus, ason of Athamas, king of The-|vas born, and trom which be is often cal 

bes, by Nephele. After the repudiation of ?4¢iius Heros. Horat, 4. Od. 6; Ve 4m 

his mother, he was persecuted with the Ovid. Met. 13, v. 156.—Mela, 2, c. 3.—Pro- 


most inveterate fury by his step-mother Ino,|/7%. 2, el. 14, v. 38.— Cic, Zuse. 1, c. 10. 
because he was to'sit-on the throne of Atha-| PaTH10T4s, a small province of Vhessaly, 


mas, in prefefence to the children of a second|betweenthe Pelasgicus Sinus and the Maliacus 


wife. [He was apprized of Ino’s intentions|Sinus, Magnesia, and mount ta, Paue. 10, 
npon his life, by his mother Nephele, or, ac-}¢- 8. ;. rm 


- 


id H . P 1 » hy 
Puya, atalland beautiful woman of Attica,|against which the monster destroyed bere 
whom Pisistratus, when he wished to re-jself, when. her enigmas were explained by 
establish himself in his tyranny, dressed like|/(£dipus.’ Put. a ys a ae 
the goddess Minerva, and led to the cityon a] PHyscon, a surname of one of the Pto- — 
chariot, making the populace believe that|lemies, kings of Egypt, from the great pro- — 


the goddess herself came to restore him to/minency of his belly. Athen. 2, c..23., = 
power. The artifice succeeded. Herodat.| . Puyscos, a town of Caria, opposite 


1, c. 59.— Polyeén. 1, €. 40. Rhodes.  Strad. 14.” ‘ er 
Puycus, (untis,) a promontory, near Cy-| Pra, or Praia, festivals instituted in ho- — 
rene, now called Ras-al-sem. Lucan.9.  |nour of Adrian, by the emperor Antoninus. 


PHYLACE, a town of Thessaly, built by| They were celebrated at Puteoli, on the se- 
Phylacus. Protesilaus’ reigned there, from;cond year of the Olympiads. : 
whence he is often called PAylacides. Lucan.|. Picknt, the inhabitants of Picenum, called — 
6, Vv. 252, A town of Arcadia. Paus, 1,Jalso Picentes. They received their name 
c. 54——A town of Epirus. Liv. 45, c. 26.|from. ficus, a bird by whose auspices they had / 

PuyLE, a well-fortified village of Attica, at|settled in that part of Italy.. Jzal. 8, v. 425. . 
a little distance from Athens. [Phyle was|—Strab. 5.—Mela,2,c.4.. ° 
situate in the northern part of the Campus} PicEnT1A, the capital of the Picentini. 
Thriasius, and was the fort possessed by|. PicknTini, a people of Italy, between 
Thrasybulus and the Athenian exiles, who)Lucania and Campania on the Tuscan sea: 
éxpelled the thirty tyrants after the Pelopon-|They. are different from the Piceni or Picen- 
nesian 'war.] C. Nef.in Thras. tes, who inhabited Picenum, [but descended 

PuyLLis, adaughter of Sithon, or, accord-|from them.] Si. 27. 8, c. 450.— Tacit. 7. 4, 
ing to others, of Lycurgus,’ king of Thrace,|c. 62. ; Pf 
who hospitably received Demophoon the son} . PicENum, or PickNUS AGER, acountry of | 
of Theseus, who, at hisreturn from the Tro-|Italy, on the borders of the Adriatic, [south 
jan war, had stopped on her coasts. She be-/and east of Umbria.] Liv. 21, c. 6, 1.22, ¢. 
camesenamoured of him, and did not find him]9, 1. 27, c. 43.—Si, 10, v. 313.—Hforat. 2, sat. 
insensible to her passion. After some months|3, v. 722.—Mart. 1, ep. 44. i 
of mutual tenderness, and affection, Demo-|. . Pict, or Prct1, a people of Scythia, call- 
phoon set sail for Athens, whither his domes-|ed also 4gathyrse@. . They received this name 
tic affairs recalled him. He promised faith-|from their painting their bodies with different — 
fully to return as soon as a month’ was ex-/colours, to appear more terrible in the eyes of 
pired ; but either his dislike for Phyllis, or|their enemies. A colony of these, according ~ 
the irreparable ‘situation of his affairs, ob-/to Servius, Virgil’s: commentator, emigrated - 
liged him to violate his engagemeit, and the| to the northern parts ot Britain, where they 
queen, grown desperate on account of his ab- still preserved their name- and. their savage — 
sence, hanged herself, or, according to others,/ manners, but they are mentioned only by la- _ 
threw herself down a_ precipice into the sea,|ter writers, [This remark of Servius is al- 
and perished, Herfriends raised a tomb over together incorrect. ‘To say nothing of the 
her body, where there grew up certain trees, utter impossibility of such a migration, it is 
whose leavesat a particular season of the year, sufficient to observe,’ that the Scythian race ~ 
suddenly became wet, asit shedding tears for.to whom he alludes were properly called 
the death of Phyllis.. According to an old Agathyrsi, and the term /icti is merely ap-. 
tradition mentioned by Servius, Virgil’s com- plied to them by the Latin poets from the cir+ 
mentator, Phyllis was changed by the gods cumstance of their fainting their bodies to. 
into'an almond-tree, which is called Phyda by look more terrible in fight. The Picts were 
the Greeks. Some days after this metamor- a Caledoman race, first mentioned under this 
phosis, Demophoon revisited ‘Thrace, and denomination in.a panegyric of,Eumenius, A. 
when he‘heard of the fate of Phyllis, he ran D,; 297. Various. derivations have been as- 
and clasped the tree, which, though at that signed for their name: ‘The simplest appears — 
time stripped of its leaves, suddenly shot torth to be, that the original native term. was Pez- — 
and blossomed, as if still sensible of tender-jz4i, which was latinised into Picéi or painted, 
ness and love. The absence of Demo- and which had in fact the same meaning.) 
phoon from the house of Phyllis has given Marcell. 27, c. 18.—Claudian. de Hon. cons. 
rise to a beautiful epistle of Ovid, supposed y, 54.—Plin, 4,.c..12.—Mela, 2,¢.1. —- : 
to have been written by the Thracian queen, Picravi, or PicrONneEs, a people of Gaul, _ 
about the fourth month after her lover’s de- in the modern country of Poictou. Ces. 7, 

Bes Ovid. Heroid. 2, de Art. Am. 2, bell. Gc: 4 Bite 


353. Trist. 2, 437. —Hygin. tab. 59. Picumnus® and Pi_umnus, two deities ~ 
PHYLLUus, a general of Phocis during the at Rome, who presided over the auspices that 
Phocian or sacred war against the Thebans. were required before the celebration of nup- 
He had assumed the command after thetials. Pilumnus was supposed to patronize 
death of his brothers Philomelus and Ono- children, as his name seems in some manner 
marchus. Heis called by some Phayllus.'to indicate, guod pellat mala infantie. The 
,vid. Phocis, ~ manuring of lands was first invented by Pi- 
_ Puyscion, a famous rock of Beeotia, cumnus, from which reason he-is called Ster- 
which was the ‘eee of the Sphynx, and/igwilinius. Pilumnus: is also invoked as the . 


$ PI . PI y 
od of bakers andmillers, as heis saidto have Acilius Glabrio first erected a temple to this 
yoasted of being one of his lineal descendants. fed with her own milk her aged father, who 
Vire, ZEn. 9,v.4.—Varro. - -- thad been imprisoned by the order of the se-, 
_ Picus, a ‘king of Latium, son of Saturn,|nate, and ‘deprived of all aliments. . Cic. de 
who married Venilia, who is also called Ca-|Div. 1—Val. Max.5,c. 4—Plin. 7,c. 36. 
lens, by whom he had Faunus. He was ten-| PiGRuM MARE, a.name ‘applied to the 
lerly loved by the goddess Pomona, and he|Northern: sea, from its being frozen. The 
eturned a mutual affection, Ashe was one}word Pigra is applied to the Palus Meotis. 
jay hunting in the woods, he was met by|Ouvid.4, Port. 10, v. 61—Plin. 4, c.13—TZu- 
Sirce, who became deeply enamoured of him, |cit. G. +5. 
ind who changed him into a woodpecker, call-| . PrLumNnus. vid. Picumuus, 

:d by the name of ficus among the Latins. IMPLA, a mountain of Macedonia, near 
dis wife Venilia was so disconsolate when she|Thessaly, with a fountain of the same name, 
was informed of his death, that ‘she pimedjsacred to the Muses, whoonthat account are 
way. Some suppose that Picus was the son|often called Pimflee and Pimpleades. Ho- 
f Pilumnus, and that he gave out prophecies |raz. 1, od. 26, v. 9.—Strab. 10.—Martial. 12, 
0 his subjects. by means of a favourite wood-|jep, 11, v. 3.—Svat. 1, Sylv..4,v. 26. Sylv,2, 
yecker, from which circumstance originated |v. 36. 
he fable of his being metamorphosed into a] PrnArius and Potitius, two old men of 
rd. Virg. En.7,v. 48, 171, &&—OQvid.|Arcadia, who came with Evander to Italy. 
Met. 14, v. 320, &c. They were instructed by Hercules, who visit- 
‘PIE RIA, a small track of country in Ma-|ed'the court of Evander, how they were to 
edonia, [to the west of the Sinus Thermaicus, loffer sacrifices to his divinity, inthe morning 
ind bordering on Vhessaly,] from which the|and in the evening, immediately at sun-set. 
pithet of Pierian was applied to the Muses,|The morning sacrifice they punctually per- 
ind to poetical compositions. [According to|formed, but on the evening Potitius, was ob- 
ome the Muses were born here ; others sup-|liged to. offer the sacrifice alone as Pinarius 
pose that they derived the name of Pierides, neglected to come till after the appointed 
rom mount Pierus in this district, which wasitime. his negligence: offended Hercules, 
called after Pierus, mentioned below. and he ordered, that forthe future, Pinarius 
Che city of Seleucia in Syria was surndmed|and his descendants should preside over the 


Pieria,,.because situate at the foot of mount/sacrifices, but that Potitius, with hisposterity, — 


ierus, which mountain was so Called by the|should wait upon the priests as servants, 
Macedonians after the one in their, native}when the sacrifices were annually offered to 
sountry.} Martial)9, ep. 88, v.3.—Hovat.|him on mount Aventine. This was religious- 
4, od. 8, v. 20. ly observed till the age of Appius Claudius, 

PIERIDES, a name given to the Muses,|who persuaded the Potitii by’ a large bribe, 


ither because they were born in Pieria, in|to discontinue their sacred office, and to. 


[hessaly, or because they were supposed by |haye the ceremony performed by slaves. 
ome to be the daughters of Pierus, aking of|For this negligence, as the Latin authors ob- 
Viacedonia, who settled in Beeotia, Also|serve, the Potitii were deprived of sight, and 
he daughters of Pierus, who challenged the|the family became a little ‘time after’ totally 
Muses to a trial in music, in which they werejextinct. Liv. i,c. 7.—Virg. En. 8, v. 269, 
conquered, and changed into magpies. It|&c.—Victor. de orig. 8, 

nay perhaps be supposed, that the victorious} Pinarus, or Pinpus, now Delisou, a river 
Muses assumed the name of. the conquered falling into the sea near Issus, after flowing 
laughters of Pierus, and ordered themselves|between Cilicia and Syria. Dionys. Per: 

o be called Pierides, in the same manner as} Pincum, a town of Mesia Superior, now 
Minerva’ was.called Pallas because she had} Gradisca. 


cilled the giant Pallas. Ovid. Metz. 3, v-| ‘PINDXARUS, a celebrated lyric poet of - 


300, , Thebes. He was carefully trained from his 
_ Pikrus, a mountain of Macedonia, sacred |earliest years to the study of music and poe- 
o the Muses, who were from thence, as/try, and he was taught how to compose ver- 
some imagine, called Pierides. A king of|ses with elegance and simplicity, by Myrtis 
lacedonia, whose nine daughters, called Pie-|and Corinna. When he wasyoung, it is said 
‘ides, challenged the Muses, and were chang-|that aswarm of bees settled on his lips, and 
sd into magpies when conquered. [Accord-|there left some honey-combs as he reposed on 
ng to another account mentioned by Pausa-|the grass. This was universally explained 
lias, Pieras was thefather of the Muses. vid.jas a prognostic of his future greatness and ce- 
Yieria.] Paus, 9, c. 29. A river of Achaia, |lebrity, and indeed he seemed entitled to no- 
n Peloponnesus———-A town of Thessaly.|tice when he had conquered Myrtis in a mu- 
Paus, 7, c. 21. A mountain fof Syria, at/sical contest. He was not, however, so suc- 
he foot of which was built Seleucia.] * ‘cessful against Corinna, who obtained five 

P1ETAs, a virtue which denotes veneration|times, while he was competitor, a poetical, 
or the deity, and love afid tenderness toour|prize, which, according to some, was adjudg- 
wiends. It received divine honours among|ed rather to the charms of her person, than 
he Romans, and was made one of their gods.|to the brilliancy of ae genius, or the supe= 

$71 


irst invented how to grind corn. _ Turnus|new divinity, on the spot where a woman had 


* 


PI ‘Pl 
xiority of her composition. In the public as-|and of Schmidius, 4to. Witteberg, 1616. [ 
semblies of Greece, where femaJes were not|latest edition of Heyne’s Pindar, appeared 
permitted to contend, Pindar was rewarded|ter his death from the Leipsic press in 1 
with the prize, in preference’ to every otherjin 3 vols. 8vo. It was edited by Schae 
_ competitor ; and as the conquerors at Olym-jand contains additions, from the manusc 
- pia were the subject of his compositions the/notes of Heyne. A most admirable editio 
oet was, courted by statesmen and princes.|Pindar has lately been completed by Bi 
is hymns and pzans were repeated before;kius; in 3 vols. 4to. Lips» 4811-21.]° At 
_ the most crowded assemblies in the temples of} — Quintil. 10, ¢.1.—Horat. 4, od. 2— Eh; 
Greece ; and the priestess of Delphi declared| V. H. 3.—Paus, 1, c, 8, 1. 9, €: 23.— 
that it was the will of Apollo, that Pindar/ Max. 9,\c.12.—Plut in Alex—Curt. 1 
should receive’ the half of all the first fruit of-]13. pr ae 
ferings that were annually heaped on his al-| PrnpENISsus, a town of [Syria, in 
tars. This was not the only public honour|southern part of the district Comagene. 
which: he received ; after his death, he was|now Behesni.] Cicero, when proconsy 
honoured with every mark of respect, even} Asia, besieged it for 25 days and took it. 
to adoration. His statue was erected atlad MW. Celium.ad Fam. 2, ep.10. i 
‘Thebes in the public place where the games} Pinpus, a mountain or rather a chain 
were exhibited, and six centuries after it}mountains, between Thessaly, Macedo 
was viewed with pleasure and admiration byjand Epirus. It was greatly celebrated:as 
the geoprapher Pausanias. The honoursjing sacred to the Muses and to Apollo. 
which had been paid tohim while alive, were] Met. 1, v.570.—Strab. 18.—Virg. Eel. 10 
also shared by his posterity ; and at the cele-|Zwcan. 1, v. 674, 1.6, v. 339.—Méela, 2, ¢ 
bration of one of the festivals of the Greeks, A town of Doris in’Greece, called a 
a portion of the victim which had been offer-|Cyphas, It was watered by a small rive 
ed in sacrifice, was reserved for the descend-|the same name which falls into the Cephis 
ants of the poet. Even the most inveterate| Herodot. 1, c. 56. 5 
enemies of the Thebans showed regard for his! Pron,’ one of the descendants of Her 
memory, and the Spartans spated the housejles whe built Pionia, near the Caycus in 
in which the prince of lyrics had inhabited/sia. It is said that smoke issued from 
when they destroyed the houses and the walls!tomb as often as sacrifices were offered 
of Thebes, The same respect was also paidjhim; Paus. 9, c. 18. Hy) 3 
him by Alexander the Great when ‘Thebes| Prrzus, or Pir'aius;[a celebrated and 
‘was reduced to ashes. Itis said that Pindar|pacious harbour of Athens, at some. distan 
_ died at the advanced age of 86, B. C. 435./from it, but joined to it by long wails, cal 
The greatest parts of this works have perish-|«+xg2 rey». The southern wall was built 
. ed, He had written some hymns tothe gods,| Themistocles, and was 35 stadia long, and 
— in honour of Apollo, dithyrambics tojcubits high; this height was but half 
acchus, and odes on several victories ob-| what Themistocles designed. The northe 
tained at the four greatest festivals of the}was built by Pericles, its height the same 
Greeks, the Olympic, Isthmian, Pythian, andthe former, its length 40 stadia. Both 
Nemean games. Of all these, the odes arethe|these walls were sufficiently broad on the t 
only compositions extant, admired for sub-|to admit of two waggons passing each oth 
limity of sentiments, grandeur of expression,|The stones were of an enormous size, join 
energy and magnificence of style, boldness of together without any cement, but with clam; 
metaphors, harmony of numbers, and ele-jof iron and lead, which, with their-o 
‘gance of diction. In these odes, which were} weight, easily sufficed ‘to unite walls even 
repeated with the aid of musical instruments, so great ‘a height'as 40 cubits, (60 feet.) Up 
and accompanied by the various inflections/both of the walls a great number of turr 
of the voice, with suitable attitudes, and pro-| were erected, which were turned into dwe 
per motions of body, the poet has not merely ing-houses, when the’ Athenians became 
celebrated the place where the victory was/numerous that the city was not large enou 
won, but has introduced beautiful. episodes,'to contain them. The wall which enco 
and by unfolding the greatness of his heroes, passed the Munychia, and joined it tothe 
the dignity of their characters, and the glory rzus was 60 stadia, and the exterior wall 
of the several republics where they flourished, the other side of the city, was 43 stadia 
she has rendered the whole truely beautiful,,length. Athens had three harbours, of whi 
and in the highest degree interesting. Horace the Pireus was by far the largest.. East 
has not hesitated to call Pindar iniinitable; and it was the second one, called Munychiaj a 
‘this panegyric will not perhaps appear’ too of- still farther east the third, called Ph 
‘fensive, when we recollect that succeeding the least frequented of the three. The e 
critics have agreed in extolling his beauties, trance of the Pireus was narrow, * bei 
his excellence, the fire, animation, and enthu- contracted by two projecting promontorie: 
- siasm of his genins. He has been censured, Within, however, it was very capacious, a! 
for his affectation in composing an ode, from contained three large basins or ports, nam 
which the letter S was excluded. The best 'Cantharos, Aphrodisus, and Zea. The fi 
editions of Pindar are those of Heyne, 4to, being called after an ancient hero, the s8c 
Gottingen, 1773 ; of Glasgow, 12mo. 1774 ;!after Venus, the third from the term Ze 
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See tread care The Pirzus is said tefother, they stepped between the hostile ars. 
ve been capable of containing 360 ships,]/mies. Their. meeting was like that of the 
e walls which joined it to Athens, with all/most cordial friends, and Pirithous, by giving - 
; fortifications,. were totally demolished| Theseus his hand as a pledge of his sincerity, 
then Lysander put an end to the Peloponne-|promised to repair all the damages which 
ian war by the reduction of Attica. [‘Fheyjhis hostilities in Attica might have occa- 
vere rebuilt by Conon, with the money sup-|sioned. From that time, therefore, the’ 
lied by the Persian commander Pharnaba-|two monarchs became the most intimate 
us, after the defeat of the Lacedzmonians|and the most attached of friends, so much, 
y-the battle: off the Arginusz insule:. In|that their friendship, like that of Orestes and 
fter days the Pirzus suffered greatly from|Pylades, is become proverbial. Pirithous some 
ylla, who demolished the walls and: set firejtime after married Hippodamia, and invited 
) the armoury and arsenals. »It must not be|not only the heroes of his agé, but also the 
gy that the Pirzus was.a mere harbour.|gods themselves, and his ne:ghbours the Cen- 
‘was in fact a city of itself, abounding withjtaurs, to celebrate his nuptials, _ Mars was 
emples, porticoes, and other magnificentjthe only one of the gods who was not invit- 
sructures, Little,-however, now remains ofjed, and to punish this neglect, the god of war 
s former splendour. According to Hob-|was determined to raise a quarrel among the 
ouse, nothing now is left to lead one to sup-|guests, and to disturb the festivity of the en- 
ose that it was ever alarge and flourishing |tertainment. Eurythion, captivated with the 
rt. The ancient Zea is.a marsh, and Can-|beauty of Hippodamia, and intoxicated ‘with 
arus of. but little depth. The deepest wa-| wine, attempted to offer violence to the bride, 
ris at the mouth of the ancient Aphrodi-|but he:was prevented by Theseus, and im- 
is. He adds, that the ships of the ancients|mediately killed. This irritated the. rest of 
lust have been extremely small, if 300 could|the .Centaurs, the contest became general, 
e contained within the Pirzus, since he saw|but the valour of Theseus, Pirithous, Hercu-~ 
n Hydriote merchant vessel .of about 200|les, and the rest of the Lapithe, tnumphed 
ns, at anchor in the port, which appearedjover their enemies... Many of the Centaurs 
0 large for the station, and ar English}were slain, and the rest saved ‘their lives by 
oop of war was warned that she would runjflight. _ [vid. Lapithus.] The death of Hip- 
yround if she attempted to enter, and was|podamia left Pirithous very. disconsolate, and > 
verefore compelled to anchor. in the straits}he resolved, with his. friend “Fheseus, who. 
tween’ Salamis and the port once ‘calledjhad likewise lost his .wife, never to marry- 
horon.] Fhe Pirezus is now called Portojagain, except toa goddess, or one of.the 
gone. Paus. 1, c. 1—-Strad, 9.—C. Nep.|daughters of the gods. This determination 
. Them —Flor. 3, ¢. 5. occasioned the rape of Hellen by the two 
Prrine, a daughter of Cbalus, or, accord-|friends ; the lot was drawn, and it fell to the 
2 to others, of the Achelous. She had by|share of Theseus to have the beautiful prize. 
leptune two sons, called Leches and Cen-|Pirithous upon this undertook with his friend . 
hrius, who gave their name to tw6 of the|to carry away Proserpine and to marry her. | 
arbour of Corinth. Pirene was so discon-}They descended into the infernal regions, but 
ite at the death of her son Cenchrius, who}Pluto, who was apprised ot their machina- 
ad been killed by Diana, that she  pined|tions to disturb his conjugal- peace, stopped- 
way, and was dissolved by her continualjthe two friends ‘and contined them there. 
eeping into a fountain of the same name,jPivithous was tied to his father’s wheel, or ac- 
hich was still seen at Corinth in the age of|cording to Hyginus, he was delivered to the 
ausanias, ‘The fountain Pirene was sacred|furies to, be continually tormented. His. pu- 
) the Muses, and, according to some, the/nishment, however, was short, and when 
orse Pegasus was then drinking some of its}Hercules visited the kingdom of Pluto, he 
raters, when Bellerophon took it to go andjobtained from Proserpine the pardon of Pi- 
nquertheChimera. aus. 2, c. 3.—Ovid.|rithous, and brought him back to his kingdom 
fet. 2, v. 240. ~|safe and unhurt. Some suppose that he was 
PrritHoéus, a son of Ixionand the cloud,|torn to pieces by the dog Cerberus. ‘[vid. . 

t, according to. others, of Dia the daughter}Theseus.} Ovid. Met 12, fab. 4 and 5.--He- 
f Deioneus. Some make him son of Dia, by|siod. in Scut. Her—Homer. dl. 2—Paus. 5. 
ipiter, Who assumed the shape of a horse|c, lu.—Afoliod. 1,.c.. 8,'1. 2,. ¢. 5.—Hygin, 
henever he paid his addresses to his mis-|fab; 14, 79, 55. Diod..4—Plut. in Thes.—— 
ess. He was king of the Lapithe, and as|foruz. 4, od. 7—Virg. din. 7, vi 304.— 
¥ ambitious prince he wished to become ac-| Mart. 7, ep. 23. ri 
aainted with Theseus, king of Athens. of] . Prsa. a townof Elis on the Alpheus, found-. 
hose fame and exploits he had heard soled by Pisus the son of Pevieres, aad-grandson, 
any reports. Tosee him, and at the samejof Aiolus. Itsinhabitantsaccompanied Nes- 
me to be a witness of his valour, he resolv-jtor to the ‘Drojan war, and they enjoyed long 
1 to invade his territories with an army,|the privilege of presiding «at the Olympic 
‘heseus immediately met him on the borders/games which were celebrated near their city. 
f Attica, but at the sight of one another] This honourable appointment was envied by- 
le two enemies did not begin the engage-|the people of Elis, whomade war against the- 
ent, but struck with the appearance of each|Piseans, and after many bloody battles took 
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their city and totally demolished it. [Evenjaccount of all the labours and all than 
after its destruction, however, the district injof Hercules. He was the first who ever re- 
which it had béen situate bore the name of|presented his hero armed with a club. Paced 
Pisatis.] It was at Pisa that Cnomaus)8, c. 22. me oe Oe 

‘murdered the suitors of his daughter, and) PisArTEs, or Ptsai, the inhabitants of Pisa 
that he himself was conquered by Pelops.|in the Peloponnesus. Pore 
The inhabitants were called Pisei. Some} Pisaurus, now Foglia, a river of Pice-. 
have doubted the existence of such a place|num, with a town called Pisaurum, now Pe- 
as Pisa, but this doubt originates from Pisa’s|saro, which became a Roman colony in the 
having been destroyed in so remote an age |consulship of Claudius Pulcher. . The town 
The horses of Pisa were famous. The year|/was destroyed by anearthquake in the begin: 
in which the Olympic games were celebrat- {ning of the reign of Augustus. Mela: 2,¢. 4.— 
ed, was often called Piseus annus, and the|Catull.82.—Plin. 3.—Liv.39,c. 44,141, c. 7. 
victory which was obtained there was called) Prseus, a king of. Etruria, about 260) 
Pisee ramus olive. vid. Olympia. Strab. 8.\years before the toundation of Rome. Plin. 
— Ovid. Trist. 2, v. 386, 1. 4, el; 10,.v. 95.— 7, c. 26. 7) | 
Mela, 2.—Virg. G. 3, v. 180.—Stat. Theb. 7,| Pistpta, an inland country of Asia Minor, 
v. 417.—Paus. 6, ¢. 22. between Phrygia, Lycia, Pamphylia, Cilicia; 

Pisa, a town of Etruria, [at the mouth of/and Isauria: It wasrich and fertile. The inha-" 
the Arnus,] built by .a colony from’ Pisa in|bitants were called Piside. Cic. de Div. 1, ¢ 
the Peloponnesus. The inhabitants were] 1.—/4e/a, 1, c, 2.—Strad. 12.—Liv. 37, c. 54. 

called. Pisani. Dionysius of Halicarnassus/and 55. i a 
affirms that it existed before the Trojan war,| Pisisrratripa, the descendants of Pisis« 
but others support that it was built by ajtratus, tyrant of Athens. vid. Pisistratus, 
colony of Piseans who were shipwrecked on| .PisisTRATIDES, a man sent as ambassa~= 
the coastof Etruria at their return from the/dor to the king of Persia by the Spartans. . 7 
Trojan war. [According to Strabo, these] PisisrrXrus, an Athenian, son of Hippos 
Piszans' formed a part of the army of Nes-jcrates, who early distinguished himself by his” 

_ tor. Some of them were carried to Meta-j|valour in the field and by his address and elo- 
pontium ; the majority, however, tothe mouth}quence at home. After hé had rendered him-- 
of the Arnus.] Pisz was once a very pow-|self the favourite of the populace by his libe-” 
erful and flourishing city, which conquered|rality‘and by the intrepidity with which he had 
the Baleares, together with Sardinia and}fought their battles, particularly near Salamis, | 
Corsica. [The power and greatness of Pisajhe resolved to. make himself master of his) 
as a mighty and victorious republic, belong|country. Every thing seemed favourable to’ 
rather to medern history. The 10th, 11th,/his views, but Solon alone, who was then at_ 
12th, and a great part of the 13th centuries,|the head of affairs, and who had lately insti- | 
formed the era of her national: prosperity .|tuted his celebrated laws, opposed him and 
Her numerous fleets were triumphant on the|discovered his duplicity and artful behaviour 
Mediterranean, and her fame not only eclips-|before tlie public assembly. » Pisistratus was) 
ed that of her Grecian parent, but even{not disheartened by the measures of his rela: 
rivalled: the achievements of all the cities of|tion Solon, but he had recourse to artifice, | 

Peloponnesus united. The usurpation of do-jIn returning from his. country-house, he cut 
mestic tyrants, however, first broke the spi-|himselfin various places, and atter he had ex-) 
rit of her citizens, and next the victories of/posed his mangled body to the eyes of the po=) 
the Genoese. . The ;intrigues of the Medi-|pulace, deplored his misfortunes, andaccused 
ci completed her downfall.) ‘The sea on the/his enemies of attempts upon his life, becausey 

neighbouring coast was caliéd the bay of Pi-|he was-the friend of the people, the guardian) 
se. Virg. En. 10, v.179.—Strab. 5,—Lu-|of the poor, and the reliever of the oppressed 
can, 2, .v. 401.—Liv. 39, c. 2, 1 40, c..13.—) He claimed a chosen body of 50 men from the 

Pits 2,\c.' 103: : populace to defend his person in future from | 

PISANDER, a son‘of Bellephoron killed by|the malevolence and the cruelty of his ene-7 
. the Solymi. A‘son of Antimachus killed|mies. The unsuspecting people unanimous- |) 
by Agamemnon during the Trojan war. Helly granted his request, though Solon opposed} 
had recourse to entreaties. and promises,|it with all his influence ; and. Pisistratus had | 
but in vain, asthe Grecian wished to’ resent/no sooner received this band, on whose fide 
the advice of Antimachus, who opposed the/lity and attachment he could rely, than 
restoration of Helen. Homer. il. 11, v..123jhe. seized the citadel of Athens, aud made” 

An admiral of the Spartan fleet during|himself absolute. The people too late per=/ 
the Peloponnesian war. He abolished the|ccived. their credulity ; yet, though the ty-| 
democracy at Athens, and established. the/rant was popular, two of the citizens, Mega-_ 
aristocratical government of the four hundred)cles and Lycurgus, conspired against him, ant 

tyrants. He was killed in a naval battle by by their means he was forcibly -ejected fror 
yonon the Athenian general, near Cnidus, in/the city. . His house andall his ‘effects were 
which the Spartans lost 50 galleys, B. C.394.|exposed to sale, but there was foundin Athens) 

Diod.——.. poet of Rhodes who composed ajonly one man who would buy them, . The 
“poem called pane in which he gave an|private. dissensions of the friends of libeyty 
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toved favourable to the expelled tyrant, and|to'Cicero, who introduced them at Athens 
5. nen who was jealous of Lycurgus, se-|in the order in which they now stand. He 
tretly promised to reStore Pisistratus to alljalso established a public library -at Athens, 
his rights and. privileges in Athens, if he and the valuable books which he had dili- 
would marry his daughter. Pisistratus con-|gently collected, were carried. into Persia 
sented, and by ‘the assistance’of his father-)when Xerxes’ made himself master of. the 
in-law, he was.soon enabled to expel Lycur-jcapital of Attica. Hipparchus and Hippias, 
gus, and to re-establish himself. By means|the sons of Pisistratus, who have received 
of a woman called’Phya, whose shape was|the name~of Pisistratide, rendered them- 
tall and whose features were noble and com-|selves as powerful as their father, but the 
Ymanding, he imposed upon the people, and|flames of liberty were not to be extinguish- 
created himself adherents even among hisjed. The. Pisistratide governed with great 
enemies. Phya was-conducted through the moderation, yet the’name of tyrant or so- 
streets of the city, and showing herself sub-|vereign was insupportable-to the Atheni- 
servient to the artifice of Pisistratus, she was|ans, » Two of the most respectable of the 
announced as Minerva, the goddess of wis-|citizens, called Harmodius and ‘Aristogiton, 
dom, and the patroness of Athens, who was/conspired against them, and Hipparchus was 
‘come down ‘from*heaven to re-establish ‘her|dispatched in, a public assembly. This mur- 
favourite Pisistratus, in a power which was|der. was not, however, attended with any ad- 
sanctioned’ by the will of heaven, and favour- vantages ; and though the two leaders of the 
ed by the affection of ‘the people: In the conspiracy, who have been celebrated through 
‘midst of his triumph, however, Pisistratus|every age for their patriotism, were support- 
found himself unsupported, and some time af-jed by the people, yet Hippias quelled the 
ter, when he repudiated the daughter of Me-/tumult by his uncommon firmness and pru- 
gacles, he found that not only the ‘citizens,|deuce, and for a while preserved that peace 
but even his very troops were alineated from}in Athens which his father had often been 
him by the influence, the intrigues, and_the|unableto command. This was not long to 
bribery of his father-in-law. He fled from|continue. Hippias was at last expelled by 
‘Athens where he could no longer. maintain|the united efforts of the Athenians and of 
his power, and retired to Eubceas *Eleven|their allies of Pcloponnesus, and he left Attica 
years after, he was drawn from his obscure |when he found himself unable to maintain his 
‘retreat, by means of his son Hippias, and he}power and. independence, The rest of the 
was a third time received by the. people of|/family of Pisistratus followed him in his ba- 
Athens as their master and sovereign. ‘Upon|nishment, and after they had refused to ac- 
this he sacrificed to his resentment the|cept the liberal offers of the princes of These 
friends of Megacles, but. he did not loosejsaly, and the king of Macedonia; who wished 
“sight of the public good ; and while he sought|them to settle in their respective territories, 
‘the aggrandizement of his family, he did not|/the Pisistratide retired to Sigeum, which 
‘neglect the dignity and the honour of the|their father had in the summit of his power 
Athenian name. “He died about 527. yearsjconquered and bequeathed to his posterity, 
before the Christian era, after he had “enjoy-|After'the banishment of the Pisistratide, the 
ed the sovereign power at Athens for 33;Athenians became more than commonly jea- 
“years, including tae years of his banishment,|lous of their liberty, and often sacrificed the 
and he was succeeded by his son Hipparchus.|most powerful oftheir citizens, apprehensive + 
Pisistratus claims our admiration for his jus-/of. tle influence which popularity and a well- 
tice, his liberality, and his moderation. Ifhe|directed liberality might gain among a fickle 
was dreaded and detested as a tyrant, thejand unsettled populace. ~The Pisistratide 
Athenians loved and. respected ‘his private} were banished from Athens about 18 years 
virtues and his patriotism as a fellow-citizen,|after the death of Pisistratus, B.C. 510. 
and the opprobrium which generally falls on| tian, V. H. 13, c. 14—Paus.7, c. 26.— 
his head may be attributed not to the severi-| Herodot, 1, c. 59, |. 6, c. 103.—Cic. “de orat. 
ty, of his administration, but to the republican|3.—Val. Max, 1, c. 2.——~A_king of Orcho- + 
principles of the Athenians, who hated ‘and}menos, who rendered himself odious by his 
exclaiined against the moderation and equity|cruelty towards-the nobles: He was put to 
af the mildest sovereign, while they flatter-|death by them, and they carried away ‘his 
“ed the pride and gratifi¢d the guilty desires|body ftom the “public assembly, by hiding 
ofthe most tyrannical of their fellow-sub-|each a” piece of his flesh under their gar- 
jects. Pisistratus often refused to punish the| ments to prevent a discovery from the peo- . 
jnsolence of his enemies, and when. he: had/ple, of whom he was-a great favourite. 
one day-been violently accused of murder, ra-| Plata Par, Saar cea: 
ther that: inflict.immediate’ punishment upon]. Piso, a celebrated family at Rome which 
the man who had: criminated him, he went|was a branch of the Calpurnian, descended 
to the areopagus, and’ there cénvinced the|from Calpus the son-of Numa. -Before> the 
Athenians that the accusations of his enemies|death of Augustus, 11 of this family had ob- 
were groundless, and that his life wag, irre-|tained the consulship, and many hadbeen hos. 
roachable, It is to his labours that we are|noured with triumphs, on.account of their vic- 
indebted for the preservation of the poems|tories, in the different provinces of the Ra- 
‘of Homer, and he was-the first, accordipg!man empire. Of this family, the most fa- 
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mous were —— Lucius Calpurnius, who whole had been made public, and’ instead of 
was tribune of the people, abont 146 years|taking proper measures for his preservation, 
before Christ, and afterwards consul. Hisjeither by proclaiming himself emperor, as 
frugality procured him the surname of Frugi,this friends advised, or -by seeking a retreat 
and he gained the greatest honours as an ora-|in the distant provinces ofthe empire, he re- 
tor, a lawyer, a statesman, and an historian.|tired to his own house, where he opened the 
He made a_ successful campaign in, Sicily,}veins of both his arms, and bled to death-—— 
and rewarded his son, who had behaved|Lucius, a senator who followed the emperor 
with great valour during the war, with aj Valerian into Persia. He proclaimed him- 
crown of gold, which weighed twenty pounds, |self emperor after the death of Valerian, but 
He composed some annals and harangucs,{he was defeated and put to death afew weeks 
which were lost in the age of Cicero. Hisjafter, A. D. 261, by Valens, &c——A son- 
style was obscure and inelegant. Caius, ajit-law .of Cicero. -A patrician, whose 
Roman consul, A. U.C. 687, who supported|daughter married Julius Czsar, Horat— 
the consular dignity against the tumults of] 7acit: Ann. & Hist.—Val. Max.—Livi— 
the tribunes and the clamours of the peo-|Sueton.—Cic. de offic, &c.—Plut. in Cés. 
ple. He made a law to restrain’ the cabals|&c. ag oie. 
which generally prevailed at the election of} P1sOnts vinLa, aplacenear Baiz in Cam~- 
‘the’ chief. magistrates. Cneius, another|pania, which the emperor Nero often ‘fre- 
consul under Augustus. He was one of the{quented. Zacit. Ann. 1. : 
favourites of ‘Tiberius, by whom he was ap-| PisToR, a surname given to Jupiter by the 
pointed governor of Syria, where he ren-}Romans, signifying daker, because when their _ 
dered himself odious by hiscruelty. He was|city was taken by the Gauls, the god persuad- 
accused of having poisoned Germanicus, andjed them. to throw down loayes from the 
when he saw that he was shunned and des-|Tarpeian Hill where they were besieged, that 
pised by his friends, he destroyed himself; A.jthe enemy might from. thence suppose — that 
D. 20,——Lucius, a governor of Spain, who|they were not in want of provisions, though 
was assassinated by a peasant, as he wasjin reality they. were near surrendering 
travelling through the country. The mur-jthrough famine. "This deceived the Gauls, 
derer was seized and tortured, but he refus-/and they soon after raised the siege. Ovid. 
ed to confess the causes of the murder——] Fast. 6, v..350, 394; &c. 
Lucius a private man, accused of having ut-|. Pistorta, now Pistoja, atown of Etruria, 
tered seditious words against the emperor|at the foot of the Appenines, {north-west of 
Tiberius. He was condemned, but a natural|Florentia, near which] Catiline was defeat- 
death saved him from the hands of the’exe-|ed. Sallust. Cat. 57 —Plin. 3, c. 4. 
cutioner.——Lucius, a governor of Rome for|/ PiTANnxE, a town of AKolia in Asia Minor, 
_twenty years, an office which he discharged|{at the mouth of the river Evenus and north- 
with the greatest justice and credit. Helwest of Pergamus.] Lucan. 3, v: 305.—Straé. 
was greatly honoured by the friendship of Au-}13.—Virtrwv. 2, c. 3—Mela,1, ¢. 18.— Ovid, 
gustus, as well as of his successor, a distinc-| Met. 7, v. 357. Send sey 
tion he deserved, both as a faithful citizen and] PrrHecosa, a small island on the coast of 
a man of learning.. Some, however, say, that|Etruria, anciently called naria and #na- 
Tiberius made him governor of Rome, -be-|rina, with a town of the same name, on the © 
cause he had continued drinking with him altop of a mountain. ‘The frequent earthquakes 
night and two days, or two’ days: and two|to which it was subject, obliged the inhabit- 
nights, according to Pliny. Horace dedicat-|ants toleave it: .'There was a volcano in the 
ed his poem de Arte Poetica, to his: two sons,|middle of the island, which has given ocea- 
whose . partiality for literature had_ ‘distin-|sion to the ancients to say, that the giant Ty- 
guished them among the rest of the Romans,|phon was buried there. Same suppose that 
and who were. fond of cultivating poetry injit received ‘its name from wSmnor, monkeys, 
their leisure hours. Plut. in’ Cas.—Plin. 18,\into. which the inhabitants were changed by 
c. 3.——Cneius, a factious and ‘turbulent|Jupiter. Ovid. Met. 14, v. 90—Plin. 3, C. 6. 
youth, who, conspired against his country/— Pindar. Pyth. 1—Strab. 1. 
with Catiline. He was ainong the friends of} Prruo, called also. Suada, the goddess of 
Julius Cesar. Caius, a Roman who wasipersuasion among the Greeks and Romans, 
at the head of acelebrated conspiracy against|supposed to be the daughter of Mercury and 
the emperor Nero, He had rendered him-}Venus. She wasrepresented with a diadem 
self a favourite of the people by his privatejon her head, to intimate her, influence over 
as well as public virtues, by the generosity of/the hearts of men. One of her arms ap- 
his behaviour, his fondness of pleasure with|pears raised in the attitude of an orator ha- 
the voluptuous, and his austerity ~with thelranguing in a public assembly, and with the 
grave and the reserved. He had beenlother.she holds a thunderbolt, and fetters” 
marked by some as a proper person to suc-|made with flowers, to signify the powers of 
ceed the emperor ; but the discovery ‘of thelreasoning, and the attractions of dioqnence 
plot by. a freed-man, who was among the/A caduceus, as a symbol of persuasion, 4P- 
conspirators, soon cut him off, with all his/pears at her feet, with the writings of 
partisans. He refused to court the affections|mosthenes and Cicero, the two most ce 
of the people, and of the army, when thellebrated among the ancients, whounderstood™ 
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how to command the attention of their audi-jcountrymen, epislet, and. moral precepts. 
enge, and to rouse and animate their various| Diog.— Aristot. Polit— Plat. in symph.— 
passions. _. |Paus. 10, c. 24.— lian. V. H, 2, &c—Val, 
PITHOLEon, aninsignificant poet of Rhodes] Max. 6, c, 5. sie 
who mingled Greek and Latin in his compo-| PitTH&a atown near Treezene. Hence 
sitions.» He wrote some epigrams against J.|/the epithet of Pittheus in Ovid. Met. 15, v. 
Cesar, and drew upon himself the ridicule}296. 
of Horace, on ac. ount of the inelegance of} PirTHEus, a king of Treezene in Argolis, 
his style. Sweton. de cl. Rh.—Horat. 1, sat.{son of Pelops and Hippodamia. He was uni- 
10, v. 21.—Macrob. 2, sat. 2. _.|versally admired for hislearning, wisdom, and 
Pitracus, a native of Mitylene in Lesbos,|application ; he publicly taught in a school at 
‘was one of the seven ‘wise men of Greece.|Trcezene, and even composed a book, which 
His father’s name was Cyrradius. With the] was seen by Pausanias the geographer. He 
assistance of the sons of Alczus, he del:vered|gave his daughter A&thra in marriage to 
his country from the oppression of the tyrant| geus, king of Athens, and he himself took 
Melanchrus, and in the war which the Athe-/particular care of the youth and education of 
nians waged against Lesbos he appeared at thejhis. grandson Theseus, He was buried at 
head of his countrymen, and challenged to} Trozene, which he had founded, and on his 
single combat Phrynon the enemy’s general.|tomb were seen for many ages, three seats of 
Asthe event of the war seemed to depend|white marble, on which’ he sat, with two 
upon this combat, Pittacus had recourse tojother judges, whenever he gave laws to his 
artifice, and when he engaged, he entangled|subjects, or. settled: their disputes. Paus. 1 
his adversary in a net, which he had conceal-|and, 2.—Plut. in. Thes.—Strab. 8: 
ed under his shield, and easily dispatched} | PrruLani, a people of Umbria. Their 
him. He was amply rewarded for his victo-|chief town was called Pitulum, 
ry, and his countrymen, sensible of his merit,|_ . Piryonzsus, a small island on the coast of 
unanimously appointed him governor of their|Peloponnesus, near Epidaurus. Plin. 
city with unlimited authority, In thiscapa-| Piryus (uztis,) now Pitchinda, a town of 
city. Pittacus behaved with great moderation|Colchis, [on the EKuxine sea, to the west of 
and prudence, and after he had’ governed] Dioscurias or Sebastopolis.] . Plin. 6, ¢. 5. | 
his fellow-citizens with the strictest justice,| Puirytsa, [or pine islands, a group of small 
and had established and enforced the mostlislands in the Mediterranean, off the coast of 
salutary laws, he voluntarily resigned the|Spain, and lying to the south-west of the Ba- 


‘Sovereign power after he had: enjoyed itjleares.. They derived their’ name from the 


for 10 years, observing that the virtues and/number of pine trees (m:tus, finus,) which 
innocence of private life -were incompatible|grew in them, ‘he largest is Ebusus or 
with the power and influence of a sovereign.| /vica, (vid. Ebusus,) and next to it is Ophiu- 
His disinterestedness gained him many ad-|sa or ormontera.] Mela, 2, c.7.—Strab.— 
mirers, and when the Mityleneans wished to| Pui. S,¢,5. =.’ : 
reward his public services by presenting him] Pius, a surname given to the emperor An- 
with an immense tract of territory, he refus-|tonius, -on account of his piety and virtue. 
ed to accept more land than what should|—-A surname given to a son of Metellus, 
be contained within the distance to which he|because he interested himself so warmly to 
could throw a javelin, He died in the 82d/have his father recalled from banishment. _ 


year of his age, about 570 years betore| PLACENTIA, now Called Placenza, an an- 


Christ, after he had: spent the last ten years/cient town and Colony of Italy, at the conflu- 
of his life in literary ease and peaceful retire-|ence of the Trebia and Po. [wid. Trebia.] 


“ment. One of his favourite: maxims. was,| Ziv. 21, c. 25 and 56, |. 37, ¢. 10. Aad: 


that man ought to provide against misfor-|- PLactp1a, a daughter of Theodosius the 
tunes, to avoid them ; but that if they ever|Great, sister to Honorius and Arcadius. She 
happened, he ought to support them with|married Adolphus, king of the’ Goths, and af- 
patience and resignation. In prosperity triends|ter wards Constantius, by whom she had Va- 


‘were to be acquired, and in the hour‘of ad-jlentinian the 3d. She died A.D. 449. 


versity their faithfulness was to be tred, He} PLanastA, a small island of the ‘lyrrhene 
also observed, that in our actions it was im-|sea———Another, on the coast of Gaul, where 


* pradent to make others acquainted with our/Tiberius ordered Agrippi, the grandson of 


designs, for if we failed we had exposed our-| Augustus, to be put todeath, Tacit. dan. 1, 
selves to censure and to ridicule. Maay of}c, 3.——A town on the Rhone. 

his maxims were inscribed on the wails oi} PLancINa, a woman, celebrated for her 
Apollo’s temple at Delphi; to show the worldjintrigues and her crimes, who married Piso, 
how great an opinion the Mityleneans enter-jand was accused with him of having murder- 
tained of his abilities as a philosopher, a mo-|ed Germanicus, in the reign of Tiberius. She 
ralist, and a man. By one of his laws, every|was acquitted either by means of the empress 
fault committed by a maa when intoxicated,| Livia, or on account of the partiality of the 
deserved double punishment. The titles ofjemperor for her person. She had long sup- 
some of his writings are preserved by Laer-|ported the spirits of her husband during his 
tius, among which are mentioned elegiac|continement, but, when she saw herself freed 
verses, some laws. in prose addressed to his!from the accusation, she totally abandonet 
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him to his fate. Subservientin every thing to|the attack of. the’ confederate Greeks in the 
the will of Livia, she, at her- instigation, be-|service of the king of Persia. ‘They only"ars 
came guilty of the greatest crimes; to injure|rived on the field after the Lacedemonians 
the character of Agrippina. After the death|and Tegzans_ had driven the Barbarians to 
of Agrippiua, Plancina was accused of the|their entrenchments, They proved, how- 
most atrocious offences, and, as she ~knew|ever, of great service in storming these, a 
she could not elade justice, she put herself tojmode of warfare with which the Spartans 
death, A. D. $3.. Yucit. Ann. 6, ¢..26, &c. |were but little accustomed.]* In» this cele- 

L. Prancus Munatrus, a Roman, whojbr ted Conflict, the Greeks lost but few, men; 
rendered himself ridiculous by his follies and |9}Spartans, 52; Athenians, and 16 Tegazans, 
extravagance. He had been consul, and haji| were the only soldiers found in the number 
presided over a province in, the capacity pfjof the slain. The plunder which the Greeks 


governor,, but he forgot all his.dignity, andjobtained inthe Persian camp awas immense. ° 


became one of- the most servile flatterers of|Pausanias received the tenth of all the spoils, 
Cleopatra and Antony. At the court of thejon account of his uncommon valour during the 
Egyptian queen in Alexandria, he appeared}engagement; and the rest. were: rewarded 
in the character of the meanest stage-dancer,{each, according to their fespective- merit, 
and in-comedy, he personated Glaucus,, and} Vhis battle was fought on the 22d of Septem- 
painted ‘his body of a green colour, dan jber, the same day as the battle of Mycale, 
‘cing on a public stage quite naked, only with|479 B. ©. and by it Greece was totally deli- 
a crown of green reeds on his-head, while he}vered for ever. from the continual-alarms to 
had tied behind his back, the tail of a large} which she. was exposed on account of the. 
sea-fish. This exposed him-to the public de-|Persian invasions, and from that time none 
rision, and when Antony had joined the rest}of the princes of Persia dared. to appear 
of his friends in censurmg him for his unbe-|with a hostile force beyond. the Hellespont 
coming behaviour, he deserted. tu’ Octavius,| Lane Plateans were naturally attached to the 
who received him with great marks of triend-|interest of the Athenians, and they durnished 
ship and attention. ft was he who proposed,|them with a thousand soldicrs when Greece 
in the Roman sénate, that the title of Augus-] was attacked by Datis, the general of Darius. 
tus should be conferred on ‘his friend Octa |Plateza was taken by the ‘hebans, after.a 
vius, as expressive of the dignity and the re-|famous siege, im the beginning of the Pelopon- 
verence which the greatness of his. exploits|nesian war, and destroyed’ by. the Spartans, 
seemed to claim, Horace has dedicated 1|B. C. 427.. Alexander rebuilt it, and paid- 
od. 7 to him 5 and he certainly. deserved the|yreat encomiums to the mhabitants, en ae- 
honour, from the elegance-of his ‘letters,|count. of their ancéstors, who had so bravely 
which are still extant, written to. Cicero,|/tought against the Persians at the battle of 
Plut. in vita . Anton. A. ’patrician,|Marathon, and under Pausanias. Herodot, 
‘proscribed by the second triumvirate. His|8, c. 50.—Puus. 9, ¢.1.—Plut.'in Alex. &e. 


servants wished to save him from death, but|—C, Wep. &c—Cic. de offic. 1,.c. 18.—Sirab. 


he refused it, rather than to expose. their)—/ustiz. MgeN Aa ; 
persons to danger. ; PLATO, a celebrated philosopher at Athens, 
PLAT#A, an island on the coast of Africa,|son of Ariston and Parectonia. His original 
in the Mediterranean. It belonged to the|name was Aristocles, and he received that of 
Cyreneans. Herodot. 4, ¢.157. = Plato from the largeness of lyis shoulders. As 
PLaT#a, and, (arum,) a town of Boo-|one of the descendants of Codrus, and asthe 
tia. {Homer writes the name in’ the singu-|offspring of a-noble, illustrious, aud opulent: 
jar, Maeraz, but the historians use the plu-/faimily, Plato was educated with care, ‘his bo- 
val, Tiazraie, It was situate near mount}dy was formed and invigorated with gymnas- 
Cithzron, a little below the Asopus, and|tic exercises, and his mind was‘cultivated and 
seems to have derived its name from Platea,/enlightened-by the study. of poetry and of 
the daughter of an ancient king of the-coun-/gedmetry, from which he derived that acute-. 
try who had given his own name to the Aso-|neéss of judgment, and. warmth of imagination, 
pus.}] This place was‘celebrated for a battle| which have stamped his character as the 
tougnt there, between Mardonius the com-|most: subtle and flowery writer of antiquity. 
mander-ot Xerxes king of Persia, and Pausa-|He first began. his literary career by writing 
nias the Lacedemonian, who. commanded|poems and tragedies ;-but he was soon dis- 
the combined forces ot the Greeks, “Phe/gusted with his own productions, when, at the 
Persian army consisted of 300,000 men,|age of 20, he:was introduced into the presence 
3000 of which scarce escaped with. their}of Socrates, and when he was enabled tocom- 
lives by flight. [We must except, however,}pare and examine, with critical accuracy, the 
40,000 who were commanded by Artabazus,|merit of his compositions: with those ‘of his 
and took no part in the fight, but-fled as sdon|poetical. predecessors... He therefore com- 
as they saw the Persians. give way. *The|mitted to the flames these productions of his 
battle was fought on the part of the Greekslearly years, which could not command the 
by the combined forces of the Lacedzmoni-|attention or gain the applause of a maturer 
ans and Tegzans, amounting to 53,000 men;{age. During eight years he continued to be 
the Tegzans being 3000 strong. ‘he-Athe-jone of the ‘gata of Socrates ; and, if he was 
nians were kept wae the main fight by!prevented by a momentary indisposition from 
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attending the'philosopher’s last moments, yet|the spirited ‘intercession of his Pythagoream, 
he collected, from the conversation of those|friends.} In his dress the philosopher was not 
that were present, and from his own accurate] ostentatious, his manners were elegant but mo- 
observations, the minutest and most circum-|dest, simple ‘without affectation, andthe great 
stantial accounts, which can exhibit in its honours which his learning deserved were not 
‘truest colours, the concern and. sensibility of/paid to his appearance. When he came to 
the pupil, and the firmness, virtues, and mo-}the Olympian games, Plato resided, during 
ral sentiments of the dying philosopher. Af>\the celebration, in a family who were totally 
ter the death of Socrates, Plato retired from|strangers to him. He-ate and drank with 
Athens, and, to acquire that information|them, he partook of their innocent pleasures 
which the: accurate observer can derive in/andamiusewents ; but, though he told them 
foreign: countries, he beg: “to. travel over his name was Plato, yet he never spoke of 
Greece. “He visited Megara, Thebes, and\the employment he pursued at Athens, and 
Elis, where he met with the kindest recep-|never introduced the name of that philoso- 
tion from his fellow-disciples, whom the vio |pher whose doctrines he followed, and whose 
lent death of their master had likewise re-|death and virtues were favourite topics. of 
moved from Attica. He afterwards visited conversation in every part of Greece. When 
Magna Gracia, attracted by the tame-of the|he returned home, he was attended by the 
Pythagorean philosophy, and-by the tearn-|family.which had so kindly entertamed him ; 
ing, abilities, and reputation of its professors,,and, as being 4 native of “Athens, he was de- 
Philolaus, Archytas, and Eurytus: He after-|sired toshow them the great philosopher 
wards passed into Sicily, and examined the;whose name he bore: their surprise was 
eruptions-and fires of the volcano of ‘that isl-|great when he told them that he himself was 
and. He also'visited Egypt, where then the the Plato whom they wished to behold. In 
mathematician {(heodorus flourished, and/his diet he was moderate, and indeed, to so~ 
where he knew that the tenets of the Pytha-|briety and temperance in the use of food, and 
gorean: philosophy and metempsychosis had 'to the want of those pleasures which enfee- 
been fostered and cherished. When he had ble the body and enervate the mind, some 
finished his travels, Plato retired to the groves have attributed -his preseryation during the 
of Academus, in the neighbourhood of Athens, tremendous pestilence which had raged at 
where his lectures where soon attended by a/Athens with so much fury at the beginning 
crowd of learned, noble, and illustrious pupils; of the Pelopoanesian war. Plato was never: 
and the philosopher, by refusing to have a Subject to any long ‘or fingering indispcsition, 
share in the administration of affairs, render-/and though change of climate had enfeebled 
ed his name* more famous, and his school’ Constitution naturally strong and healthy, 
more frequented. _ During forty years he the philosopher lived to an advanced age, and 
presided at the head of the academy, and) Was often heard to say, when his physicians 
there he devoted his time to the instruction of advised him to leave his residence 'at Athens, 
his pupils, and composed those dialogues where the air was impregnated by the pesti- 
which have been the admiration of every age lence, that he would not advance one single 
and country. His studies, however, were Step to gain the top of Mount Athos, were 
interrupted for a while, whilst he obeyed the he assured to attain the great longevity. which 
pressing calls and invitations of Dionysius the the inhabitants ot that mountain were said to 
elder. [An account of this first visit is given enjoy above the restof mankind, Piato died 
under the article. Dion, and “also of Plato’s on his birth-day, in.the Sist year of his age, 
being sold into slavery at AZgina. | The peo- about 348 years before the Christian era. 
' ple of ASgina were then at war with the Athe- His last moments were easy and without pain, 
nians ; Piato, however, remained but a short 40d, according tu some, he expired in the 
time in bondage, Anicerris, a ‘Cyrenaic phi-|anast of. an entertaiment, or, according _ 
losopher, purchased his hberty for. 30 2i- to Cicero, as he was writing, The works 
né, and sent him home to Athens. At the of Plato are numerous; they are all written 
; ressing instance, however, of the younger 19 the rorm of a dialogue, except 12 letters. 
wonysius, who had ascended* the throne! He speaks always by. the mouth of others, 
upon the death: of the elder, Plato paid a and the philosupuer has no where made men- 
second-visit to Sicily. .disstay, however, was tion of himseii except onee in’ his dialogue 
unsatisfactory and briei. A third invitation entitied Pheuon, and. another time, in his 
came some time after, but the philosopher, apology for Socrates, — His writings were so _ 
now advanced in lite, pleaded hisage as’an cx- celebrated,-and his opinions so respected, that 
cuse, and finally was only prevailed upon to/ li was called divine ; and tor the elegance, 
go by the entreaties of the wife and sister of/melody, and sweetness of his expressions, 
Dion, and the urgent solicitations of some Py-|he was distinguisued by the appellation of the 
thagorean philosophers: For a time Plato;Athenian bec. Cicero had such an esteem’ 
sessed the chief influeuce and authori-\for him, that in the warmth ot panegyric, he 
ty at the court of Syracuse.. But mutual dis-'he. exclaimed errare menerculé malo cum 
‘trust soon followed, and Dionysius at last even'P/atone, quam cum ists vera seniire 5 and 
_ placed Plato in confinement, and the philoso- Quitilian said, that whet he read Plato, he 
_ pher was at length only rescued trom the ty-|seemed to hear not a man, but a civinty, 
rant’s power ‘and restored to his country by ‘speaking. His style, ee though admir- 
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ed and commended by the best ‘and most re-jnature, forms, and proportions, of those pets — 
fined of critics among the ancients, has not|fect and immutable essences, with which the 
escaped the censure of ‘some of the moderns, human mind had been conversant. From 
and the philosopher has been blamed, whol observations like these, the summit of felici- 
supports that fire is a pyramid tied to the/ty might bé attained by removing fromthe 
earth by numbers, that the world is a figure| material, and approaching nearer to the in- 
consisting ot 12 pentagons, and who, to prove|tellectual. world, by curbing and governing 
the metempsychosis and the immortality of|the passions, which were ever agitated and 
the soui, asserts; that the dead are born from]inflamed by real or imaginary objects. The 
the living, and the living from the dead. ‘The}passions were divided into two classes; the 
speculative mind of Plato was employed in ex-|first consisted of the irascible passions, which 
amining things divine and huinan, and he at-|originated in pride or resentment, and were 
tempted tofix and ascertain, not only the prac-|seated in the breast: the other, founded on 
tical doctrine of morals and politics, but the|the love of pleasure, was the concupiscible 
more subtle and’ abstruse theory of mystical|part of the soul, seated in the belly, and infe- 
theogony. His philosophy was universally/rior parts of the body, These different or- 

received and adopted, and it has not only go-|ders, induced the philosopher to compare the 
~ -verned the opinions of the speculative part of|Soul to a small republic, of which the reason- 
mankind, but it continues still to influence the]ing and judging powers were stationed. in 
reasoning, and. to divide the sentiments, of the}/the head, as’in-a firm citadel, and of which 
moderns. In his systems of philosophy, he|/the senses were its guards and servants. By 
followed the physics of Heraclitus, the meta-|the irascible part of the soul men asserted 
physical opinious of Pythagoras, and the mo-|their dignity, repelled injuries, and scorned 
ralsof Socrates. He maintained the existence] danger ; and the concupiscible part provided 
of two beings, one self-existent, and the other|the support and the necessities of the body, 
formed by the hand of a pre-existent creature,|and, when governed with propriety, it gave 
god and man. ‘he world was created by that|riseto temperance. Justice was produced by 
self-existent cause, from the rude undigested|the regular dominion of reason, and by the 
mass of matter which had existed from all/subimission of the ‘passions; and prudence 


eternity, and which had even been‘animated 
by an irregular principle of motion. The ori- 
gin of evil could not be traced under the go- 
veramentof adeity, without admitting a stub- 
born intractability and wildness congenial to 
matter, and from these, consequently, could 
be demonstrated the deviations trom the laws 
of nature, and'from thence the extravagant 
’ passions and appetites of men. From mate- 
rials like these were formed the four elements, 
and the beautiful structure of the heavens 
and the earth, and into'the active, but irra- 
tional, priviciple of matter, the divinity infused 
a rational soul. Fhe souls. of men were 
‘formed from the remainder of the rational 
‘soul of the world; which liad previously given 
existence to the invisible gods and demons, 
The philosopher, therefore, supported the 
doctrine of idea! forms, and the pre-existenée 
-of the human mind, which he considered as 
emanations of the Deity, which can never 
--yemain satisfied with objects or things un: 
worthy of their divine onginal. Men could 
perceive, with their corporeal seuses, the 
types of immutable things, and the fluctuat- 
ing objects of the matcral world ; but the 
sudden changes to which these are continual- 
ly obnoxious, create’ innuinerabie disorders, 


arose from the strength, cuteness, and per- 
fection of the soul, without which all other 
virtues could not exist. But, amidst all this, 
wisdom was. not easily attained; at their cre- 
ations ail minds were not endowed with the 
same excellence, the bodies which they ani- 
mate on earth were not always in harmony 
with the divine emanation; some might be 
too weak, others too strong, and on the first 
yearsof a man’s life depended his futare con- 
sequence; as an effeminate and licentious 
education seemed calculated to destroy the 
purposes of the divinity, while the contrar 

produced different effects, and tended to cul- 
tivate and improve the reasoning and judging 
faculty, and to produce wisdom and virtue. 
Piato was ‘the first wno supported the im- 
mortality of the soul upon arguments solid 
and permanent, deduced from truth and €x- 
perience. He did not imagine that the dis- 
eases, and the death of the body, could injure 
the principle of life and destroy the soul, 
whicn, of itself; was of divine origin, and of 
ai uncorrupted -and immutable essence, 
which, though inherent for awhile in matter, 
could not lose that power which was the 
emanation “of God. From doctrines like 
thesé, the great founder/of Platonism con- 


and hence arises deception, and, in short, ali/cluded, that there might exist in the world a 
the errors and misenes of human life. Yet,/community of men whose passions could’ be 
in whatever situation man may be, he is stilljgoverned with moderation, and who, from 
-an object of divine concern, and, to récom-|Knowing the evils and miseries which arise 
‘mend himseif to the favour of the pre-exist-|frou ill conduct, mignt aspire to excellence 
ent cause, he must cotuply with the purpos-}and attain that periecticn which can be de- 
es of his creation, and, by proper care audjfived jrom the proper exercise of the Ta- 
diligence, he cana recover those immaculate tional and moral powers. ‘To illustrate this 
wers With which he was naturally endow-,more fully, the philosopher wrote a boo 
ed, All science the philosopher made to|well known by the name of the republic o 
consist in reminiscence, and in recalling the!Plato, in which he explains ‘with acuteness, 
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judgment, and elegance, the rise and revolu-jtions in this, and in every other respect, that. 
tion of civil society ; and so respected was|he declared he loved Plautianus so much, 
his opinion as a legislator, that his scholars|that he would even wish to die before him, 
were employed in regulating the republics ofThe marriage of Caracalla with Plautilla 
Arcadia, Elis, and Cnidus, at the desire ofjwas attended with serious consequences, 
those states, and Xenocrates gave. political] The son of Severus had complied with great 
rules for good and impartial. government to|reluctance, and, though Plautilla was amiable 
the conqueror of the east. The best editions/in her manners, commanding in aspect, and 
of Plato are those of Francof. fol. 1602; and|of. a beautiful countenance, yet the young 
Bipont. 12 vols, 8vo. 1788. [By far the best|prince often threatened to punish her haughty 
edition now is that of Becker, Berol. 1816-18.|aid imperious behaviour as soon as he suc- 
10 vols. 8vo. An edition by Astius is naw|ceeded to the throne, ‘Plautilla reported the 
publishing .at Leipsic, in 8vo. of which 5 vols| whole to her father, and to save his daughter 
have already appeared.] Plato. Dial. &c.—|from the vengeance of Caracalla, Piautianus 
Cic. de Offic. 1, de Div. 1,c. 36. de NV. D. 2,|conspired against the emperor and his son. 
¢. 12, Tus. 1, c. 17.—Plut. in Sol. &c.— Sene-| Vhe conspiracy was discovered, and Severus 
ca. eft.— Quinitil. 10, c. 1, &c.—Alian. V. H,\forgot his attachment to Plautianus, and the 
2 and 4.—Paus. 1, c. 30.— Diog.——A Greek/tavours he had heaped upon.him, when he | 
poet, called the prince of the middle comedy heard of his perfidy. The wicked minister 
who flourished B. C. 445. Some fragments|was immediately put to death, and Plautilla 
remain of his pieces. banished ‘to the island of Lipari, with her 
PLAUTIA LEx, was enacted by M.. Plau-|brother Plautius, where, seven years after, 
tius, the tribune, A. U. C. 664, It required|she was put to death by order of Caracalla, 
every tribe annually to choose fifteen persons}A. D. 211. Plautillahad twochildren, ason, 
of their body, to serve as judges, making the} who died in his childhood, and a daughter, 
honour common to all the three orders, ac-}whom Caracalla’ murdered in the arms of 
cording tothe majority of votes in every tribe.|her mother. Dion. Cass. 
Another, ealled also Plotia, A. U, C.| _PLautivs, a Roman, who became so dis- 
675. lt punished with the éterdictio ignis &|consvlate at the death of his wife, that he threw 
agué@ all persons who were found. guilty. of|/himself upon her burning pile. Val. Maz. 
attempts upon the state, or the senators or}4, c. 6. 
Magistrates, or such. as. appeared in public}. M. Acctus PLaurus, a comic poet, born 
armed with an evil design, or such as forcibly|at Sarsiva, in Umbria, Fortune proved un- 
expelled any persons from his legal posses -|kind to him, and, from. competence, he was 
Sions. - . eine reduced. to the meanest poverty, by engagin 
PLAUTIANUS, FuLvius, an African of/in a commercial line. To maintain himself, 
mean birth, who was banished for his seditious}he entered into the family. of a baker as a 
behaviour in the years of his obscurity. In}common servant, and, while he was *mploy- 
his banishment, Plautianus formed an ‘ac-/ed in grinding corn, he sometimes d dicated 
quaintance with Severus. who, some yearsja few moments to the comic muse. Some, 
after, ascended the imperial throne. This|however,. confute this account as false, and 
was the beginning of his prosperity ; Severus|support that Plautus was never obliged to 
paid the greatest attention to him, and, if we|the laborious employments of a bake- house 
believe some authors, their familiarity and in-|for his maintenance, Jie wrote 25 comedies, 
tercourse were carried beyond the bounds ofjof which only 20 are extant. He died about 
modesty and propriety. .Plautianus shared|184 years before the Christian era; and Var- 
the favours of Severus in obscurity ds well as!ro, his learned countryman, wrote this stan- 
on the throne, He: was invested’ with as}za, which deserved ‘to. be engraved on his 
much power as his patron at. Rome, and injtomb: 
the provinces, and, indeed, he wanted but the 
mame of emperor to be his equal. , His table 
was served with more delicate meats than 
that of the emperor; when he walked in 
the public streets he received the most dis- 4 ; 
tinguishing honours, and a number of ‘criers|The plays of Plautus were universally esteem- 
ordered the most noble citizens, as well as|ed at Rome, and the purity, the energy, and 
the meanest. beggars, to make way for the/the elegance of his language, were, by other 
favourite of the emperor, and not to fix their|writers, considered as objects of imitation : 
eyes upon him. He was concerned in alljand Varro, whose judgment is great, and ge- 
the rapine and destruction which was com-|nerally decisive, declares, that if the muses 
_mitted through the empire, and he enriched|were willing to speak Latin they would speak 
himself with the possessions of those wholin the language of Plautus, In the Augustan 
had been sacrificed to the emperor’s cruelty lage, however, when the Roman lan uage be- 
or avarice. ‘To complete his triumph, and|came more pure and refined, the comedies of 
to make himself still greater, Plautianus|Plautus did not appear free from inaccuracy. 
married his favourite daughter Plautilla to|‘The poet, when compared to the more ele- 
Caracalla, the son of the emperor; and solgant expressions of a Terence, was censured 
eager was the emperor to anil his inclina-|for his negligence in oo, his low wit, 


Postquam morte capfitus est Plautus, 

Comedia luget, scena est deserta ; 

Deinde risus, ludus, jocusgue, S numeri: 
. Innumeri simul omnes collacrymarunt, 
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execrable puns, and disgusting obscehities.jinto another called Hyades.\ Ovid. Fast. 5, 
Yet, however censured as to language or sen-|v. 84.- UE Ra ft dal 
timents, Plautus continued to bea favourite on} PLemmyrium, now Massa Oliveri, a pro- 
the stage. Ifhis expressions were not choice|montory with a small castle of that name, in 
or delicate, it was universally admitted that/the bay of Syracuse.’ Virg. Zin. v. 693: _ 
he was more happy than other comic writers} PLEuMosiI, a people of Belgium, the in- | 
in his pictures, the incidents of his plays were|habitants of modern Zournay, Ces. G. 5, c. 
more varied, the acts more’ interesting, the/38. is? oe ie 
characters more truly displayed, and the ca-|. PLrxrppus, a son of Thestius, brother to 
tastrophe more natural. In the reign of the}Althea, the wife of GEneus. He was killed 
emperor Diocletian, his comedies were still|by hismephew Meleager, in hunting the Caly- 
acted on the’ public theatres, and no greater|donian boar. His brother Toxeus shared his 
compliment can be paid to his. abilities as ajfate. (vid. Althea and Meleager.) == > 
comic writer, and no greater*censure can be} C, PLinius SEcuNnDvus, surnamed the Jé/- 
passed upon his successors in dramatic com-|der, was born at Verona, ofa noble family. 
positions, than to observe, that for 500 years,|He distinguished himself in the field, and, af- 
with all the disadvantage of obsolete language|ter he had been made one of the. augurs at- 
and diction, in spite of the changeof manners, |Rome, he was appointed governor of Spain. 
and the revolutions of government, he com-|[n his public character he did not neglect the 
manded and received that applause, whichno|pleasures of literature, the day was employ- 
other writer dared to dispute with him. ‘Theled in the administration of the affairs of his 
best editions of Plautus are that of Gronovius,|province, and’ the night was dedicated to 
8vo. L. Bat. 1664 ; that of Barbou, 12mo. in 3/study. . Every moment of time was precious 
vols. Paris, 1759 ; that of Ernesti, 2 vols. Svo.jto him : at his meals one of his servants read 
Lips. 1760; and that of Glasgow, 3 vols.!to him books valuable for their information, 
12mo. 1763. Varro. afud Quintil. 10, c- 1.—/and from them he immediately made copious 
Cic. de Offic. 1, &c. De Orat. 3,&c.— Horat.Jextracts, in a memorandom book. esi 
2, ep..1, v. 58, 170, de art. foet.54 and 270./while he. dressed himself after bathing, his 
/Elianus, a high-priest, who consecrated}attention was called away from ‘surrounding 
the capitol in the reign of Vespasian. Yacit.|objects, and he was either employed in listen- 
Hiist.4, c. 53,° * ee ing toanother, orin dictating himself. Toa 
PLEIADES, or VERGILIZ, a name given|mind so- earnestly devoted to learning, no- 
to seven of the daughters of Atlas 4 Pleione| thing appeared too laborious, no undertaking 
of Ethra, one of the Oceanides. “They were|too troublesome. He deemed every moment 
placed in the heavens after death, where/lost which was not dedicated to study, and, 
they formeda constellation called Pleiades,|from these reasons, he never appeared at 
in the neck of the bullin the Zodiac. Their|/Rome-but~in a chariot, and, wherever he ~ 
names were Alcyone, Merope, Maia, Elec-|went, he was always accompanied by his 
tra, Taygeta, Sterope, and Celeno. They all,/amanuensis. He even censured his nephew, 
except Merope, who married Sisyphus, king|Pliny the younger, “because he had indulged 
of Corinth, had some of the immortal gods/himself with a walk, and sternly observed, 
for their suitors. On that-account, therefore,|that he might have employed those moments 
Merope’s star is dim aud obscure among the}to better advantage. But if his literary pur- 
rest of her sisters, becausé she married.alsuits made him forget the public affairs, his. 
mortal.. The name of the Pleiades is deriv-|prudence, his abilities, and the purity and in= 
ed from the Greek word aes, to-sail; because|nocence of his character, made, him known 
that. constellation “shows the time most fa-land respected: He was courted and ad- 
vourable to navigators, which is in the spring,|mired by the emperors Titus and V. ian, 
The name of Vergilie they derive from ver,/and he received from them«all the’ favours 
the spring. ‘They are sometimes called 42-| which’a virtuous prince could-offer, and an ho- 
lantides, from their father, or Hesferides,|nest subject receive. Ashe wasat Misenum,: 
from the gardens,of that name, which -be-}where he commanded the fleet which was ~ 
longed to Atlas. AZygin.fab. 191. P. 4.2,c.|then stationed there, Pliny was surprised at 
21.— Ovid, Met, 13,v..293. Fast. 5, v. 106|the sudden appearatce of a'cloud of dust and 
and 170.—Hesiad. oper. dies.— Homer, Od.\ashes. He .was then ignorant of the cause 
5.—Horat. 4, od. 14.—Virg. G.1, v--138,1. 4,)which produced it, and he immediately set 
233. Seven poets, who, from their num-|sail in a small vessel for mount Vesuvius, 
- ber, have received the name Pleiades, near|which he at last discovered to have made a 
the age of Philadelphus Ptolemy, ‘king of/dreadful eruption: “The sight of anumber of 
Egypt. Their names- were Lycophron,|boats that fled from the coast to. avoid the 
‘Theocritus,, Aratus, Nicander, Apollonius,|danger, might have deterred another, but the 
Philicus, and Homerus the younger. > ~ jcuriosity of Pliny’ excited him to advance 
_ PLEIONE, one of the Oceanides, whomar-|with more boldness, and though his vessel 
_ ried Adis, king of Mauritania, by whom she| was often covered with stones and ashes, that 
had twelve daughters, anda son:called Hyas.{ were continually thrown up by the mountain, 
Seven of the daughter were changed into alyet he landed on the coast. ‘Phe*place was 
constellation’ called agg and the. rést|deserted ‘by the inhabitants, but Pliny remain- 
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ed there during the night, the better to ob-(his death, came into the hands. of his nephew 
serve the mountain, which during the obscu-)Pliny. The best editions of Pliny are that of 
rity, appeared to be one continual blaze. He) Harduin, 3 vols. fol, Paris, 1723, that of Frant- 
Was soon disturbed by a dreadful earthquake, |zius, 10 vols. Svo. Lisp. 1778, that of Brotier, 
and the contrary wind on the morrow pre-|6 vols, 12mo. Paris, 1779, and the Variorum, 
vented him from returning to Misenum. ‘The!8yo. in 8 vols. Lisp. 1778 to 1789, Tacit. dnn. 
eruption of the volcano increased, and, at Jast,|1, c. 69, 1. 13, c. 20, 1. 15, c. 53.—Plin. ep. &e, 
the fire approached the place where the phi-|——C.. Czecilius.Secundus, surnamed the 
lasopher made his observations. Pliny endea-|younger, was son of L. Cacilius by the sister 
voured to fly before it, but though he wasjof Pliny the elder. He was adopted by his 
supported by two of his servants, he was un-|uncle whose name he assumed, and whose 
ble to escape. He soon fell down suffocated/estates and effects he inherited. He received 
by the thick vapours that surrounded him,|the greatest part of his education under Quin- 
and the insupportable stench of sulphureousj|tilian, and at.the age of 19 he appeared at the 
matter. His body was found three days af-|bar, where he distinguished himself so much 
ter and decently buried by his nephew, whojby his eloquence, that he and Tacitus were 
was then at Misenum with the fieet. Thisjreckoned the two greatest orators of their 
memorable event happened in the 79th yearjage.- He did not make his profession an 
- of the Christian era ; and the philosopher/object of gain like the rest.of the Roman 

who perished by. the-eruptions of. the volca-jorators, but he refused fees from the rich as 
no has been called by some the martyr of/well as from the poorest of his clients, and 
nature. . He was then inthe 56th year of his!declared that he cheerfully employed himself 
age, Of the works which he composed nonelfor the protection of innocence, the relief of 
are extant but his natural history in 37 books,|the indigent, and the detection of vice. He 
It is a work, as Pliny the younger says, fulljpublished many of his harangues and ora- 
of erudition, and as varied as nature itself. It/tions, which have been lost. When Trajan 
treats of the stars, the heavens, wind, rain,,; was invested with the imperial purple, 
hail, minerals, trees, flowers, and plants, be-|Pliny was created consul by the emperor. 
sides an account of all living auimals, birds,| This honour the consul acknowledged ina 
fishes, and beasts ; a geographical descriptien|celebrated panegyric, which at the request 
of every place on the globe, and an history of/of the Roman senate, and in the name of the 
every art and science, of commerce and na-;whole empire, he pronounced on~ Trajan. 
vigation, with their rise, progress, and several/Some time after he presided over Pontus 
improvements, He-is happy in his descrip-jand Bithynia, in ‘the office, and with the 
tions asa naturalist, he writes with force and|/power, of pro-consul, and by his humanity 
energy, and though many of his ideas and/and philanthropy the subject was freed from 
conjectures are sometimes ill founded, yet he|the burden of partial taxes, and the persecu- 
possesses that fecundity of imagination, andjtion which had been begun against the Chris- 
vivacity of expression, which are requisite tojtians of his. province was stopped when 
treat a subject with propriety, and to render}Pliny solemnly declared to the emperor that 
an history of nature pleasing, interesting, and|the followers of Christ were a meek and in- 
above all, instructive. His style possesses|offensive sect of men, that their morals were 
not the graces of the Augustan age; he has/pure and innocent, that they. were free from 
neither its parity and elegance, norits simpli-jall crimes, and that they voluntarily bound 
city, but is rather cramped, obscure, and some |themselves by the most.solemn oaths to ab- 
times unintelligible. Yet for all this he has ever|stain from vice, and to relinquish every sin- 
been admired and esteemed, and his work may/|ful pursuit. If he rendered himself popular 
be called a compilation of every thing whici/in his province, he was not less respected at 
had . been written before his age on the va-;Rome. He was. there the friend of the 
vious subjects which he treats, and a judi-jpoor, the patron of learning, great without 
cious collection from the best treatisesjarrogance, affable in his behaviour, and an 
which had been composed onthe various pro-;}example of good-breeding, sobriety, temper- 
ductions of nature. Pliny was not ashamedjance, and modesty. As a father and a hus- 
to meation the authors which he quoted, es his character was amiable ; as a sub- 
speaks of them with admiration, and while!ject he was faithful to his prince ; andasa 
hepays the greatest complimentto theirabili-| magistrate, he was candid, open, and com- 
ties, his encomiums show, in the strongest|passiovate. His native country shared among 
light, the goodness, the sensibility, and the in-/the rest his unbounded benevolence ; and 
genuousness of his own mind. He had writ-|\Comum, a town of Insubria which gave 
ten 160 volumes of remarks and annotations!him: birth, boasted of his liberality in the 
on the various authors which he had read,| valuable and choice library of books which 
and so great was the opinion in his contempo-/he coliected there. He also contributed 
raries, of his erudition and abilities, that a man) towards the expenses. which attended the 
cailed Lartius Lutinus offered to buy his notes;education of his countrymen, and liberally 
and observatious for the enormous sum of spent part of his estate for the advancement 
about, 3242/. English money. ‘The philoso-jof literature, and for the instruction of those 
pher, who was himself rich and independent,;whom poverty otherwise deprived of the ad- 
rejected the offer, — i compilations, after/vantages of a bublis alee He made 
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his preceptor Quintilian, and. the poet Mar- ble that Atreus was universally acknowledg: 
tial, objects of his benevolence, and when the eq as their protector and father, and thence 


daughter of the former was married, Pliny their surname of Atride.. Ovid. Rem. Am. 
wrote to the father with the greatest civilty ;\y,.778 —Dictys. Cret.1—Homer. Il. ~ 


and while he observed, that he was rich in| PyistInus, a brother of Faustulus the’ 
the possession of learning, though poor in the |s};epherd, who saved the life of Romulus and 
goods of fortune, he begged of him to accept,|Remus. He wes killed in a scuffle which 
as a dowery for his beloved daughter, 50,-|happened bet ween the two brothers. ~ 

000 sesterces, about 300/. Jwould not, con-| PyisroAwax and PLIsTONAX. son of Pau- 
tinued he, de so moderate, were I not asstred| sanias, was general of the Lacedzmonian 
Jrom your modesty and disinterestedness, that\aymijes in the Peloponnesian war.. He was 
the smallness of the present will render it ac- \panished from his kingdom of Sparta for 19 
ceptable. He died in the.52d year of his age,|years, and was afterwards recalled hy order 
A. D.113. Hehad written an history of his/of the oracle of Delphi. He reigned 58 years. 
own times, which is lost. It is said that Ta-|He had succeeded Plistarchus. Thucyd. 
citus did not begin his history till he had PLOTINA PoMPEIA, a Roman lady who 
found it impossible to persuade Pliny to un- married Trajan while he was yet a private 
dertake that laborious task, and indeed what man: She entered Rome in the procession 


could not have been expected from the|with her husband’ when he was saluted empe- 
panegyrist of Trajan, if Tacitus acknow-jror, and distinguished herself by ‘the affa- 
ledged himself inferior to him in delineating |hility of her behaviour, her humanity, and 
the character of the times. Some suppose, liberal offices to the poor and friendless. 
but falsely, that Pliny wrote the lives of illus-'She accompanied Trajan in the east, and at 
trious men, ‘universally ascribed to Corne- lhis death she brought back his ashes to’ 
lius Nepos. He also wrote poetry, but his Rome, and still enjoyed all the honours ‘and 
verses have all perished, and nothing of his|titles of a Roman empress under Adrian, 
learned works remain, but his panegyric on|who, by her means, had~ succeeded to the 
_ the emperor Trajan, and 10 books of letters,|yacant throne. At hérdeath, A. D. 122, she 
which he himself collected and prepared for|was ranked among the gods, and received di- 
the public from a numerous and respectable|vine honours, which, according to the su- 
correspondence. These letters contain many |perstition of the times, she seemed to deserve 
curious and interesting facts ; they abound|from her regard for the good and the pros- 
with many anecdotes of the generosity and perity of the Roman empire, and for her 
the humane sentiments of the writer. They|private virtues. Dion. 
are written with elegance and great purity,| PLotinopoLis, a town of Thrace built by 
and the reader every where discovers|the emperor Trajan, and called after Plotina, 
that affability, that condescension and phi-|the founder’s wife. [It was situate upon the 
lanthropy, which so egregiously marked |river Hebrus, 22 miles from Trajanopolis 
the advocate of the Christians, These let-laccording to the itinerary of Antonine.] 
ters are esteemed by some equal to the Another in‘ Dacia. Oe 
epistles of Cicero. In his panegyric, Pliny’s] PLotinus, a Platonic philosopher of Ly- 
style is florid and brilliant ; he has used, to|copolisin Egypt. He was for eleven years a 
the greatest advantage, the liberties of the|pupil of Armmonius the philosopher, and after 
panegyrist, and the eloquence of the cour-|he had profited by all the «instructions of his 
tier. His ideas are new and refined, but/learned preceptor, he determined to improve 
his diction is distinguished by that affecta-|his knowledge and to visit the territories of 
tion and pomposity which marked the reign|Indiaand Persia to receive information. He 
of Trajan. The'best editions of Pliny, are|accompanied Gordian in his expedition. into 
that of Gesner, [improved by Schaeffer,|the east, but the day which proved fatal to 
Lips- 1805, in 8vo. ] and of Lallemand, 12mo.|the emperor, nearly terminated the life of 
Paris apud Barbou, and of the panegyric|the philosopher. He saved himself by flight, 
separate, that of Schwartz, 4to. 1746, and ofjand the following year he retired to Rome, 
the epistles, the Variorum, L. Bat. 1669,}wherehe publicly taught philosophy His 
8yo. Piin. efi. — Vossius —Sidonius. school was frequented by people of every 
PLISTARCHUS, son of Leonidas, of the fa-|sex, age, and quality, by senators, as well.as — 
mily of the Eurysthenide, succeeded to the|plebeians ; and’so great was the opinion of 
Spartan throne, at the death of Cleombrotus.|the public. of his’ honesty and candour; that 
Herodot. 9,¢. 10. . many on their death-bed left all their pos- 
PLIsTHENES, a son of Atreus king of Ar-|sessions to his.care, and intrusted their chil- 
gos, father of Menelaus and Agamemnon.ac-|dren to him, as a superior being. He was 
cording to Hesiod and others. Homer, how-|the favourite of all the Romans 3; and while 
ever, Calls Menelaus and Agamemnon sons of/he charmed the populace by the force of 
Atreus, though they were in reality the chil-|his eloquence, and the senate by his doctrines, 
dren of Plisthenes. The father died very|the emperor Gallienus courted him, and ad- 
young, and the two children were left in}mired the extent of his learning, It is even 
the house of their grandfather, who took|said, that the emperor, and the empress Sa 
care of them and instructed them. Fremhis}lonia intended to rebuild a decayed city o 
attention to them, hgteniae it seems proba-|Campania, and to appoint the. philosopher 
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over it, that there he might experimentally|tories of Egypt and Greece, he retired to 
know, while he presided over a colony of|Rome, where he opened a schaol. His re- 
hilosophers, the validity andthe use of the|putation made his school frequented. The 
ideal laws of the republic of Plato. This/emperor Trajan. admired his abilities, and 
plan was not executed through the envy and}honoured him with the. office of consul, and 
malice of the enemies of Plotinus. The phi-/appointed. him governor of IHyricum. After 
lospher, at last, become helpless and wfirm,|the death of his imperial benefactor, ' Plu- 
returned to Campania, where the liberality|tarch removed from Rome to Cheronea,. 
of his friends for awhile maintained, him.|where he lived in the greatest tranquillity, 
He died A. D. 270, in the 66th year of his|respected by his fellow-citizens, and raised 
age, and ashe expired, he declared that he/to all _ the honours. which his native town 
made his last and most violent efforts to give}could bestow, .In this peaceful and solitary 
up what there was most divine in him and in/retreat, Plutarch. closely applied himselt 
the rest of the universe. Amidst the great|to study, and wrote. the greatest part of 
qualities of the philosopher, we discover/his works, and particularly his lives. He 
some ridiculous singularities. Plotinus never|died in an advanced age at Cheronea, 
permitted his picture to be taken, and he ob-jabout, the 140th year of the Christain ‘era. 
served, that to see a painting of himself in|Plutarch had five children by his wife called 
the following age, was beneath the notice of|Timoxena, four sons and one daughter. Two 
an enlightened mind. These reasons also in-|of the sons and the daughter died when young, 
duced him to conceal the day, the hour, and/and those that survived were called Plutarch 
the place of his birth. He never made usejand Lamprias, and the latter did honour to 
of medicines, and though his body was often|his father’s memory, by giving to the world 
debilitatea by abstinence or too much stu:ly,/an accurate catalogue of his writings. In 
he despised to have recourse toa physician,|his private and 'public character, the histo- 
and thought that it would degrade the gravi:|rian of Chzronea was the friend of discipline. 
ty of a philosopher. His writings have|He boldly asserted the natural right of man- 
been collected by his pupil Porphyry. ‘They|kind, liberty ; but he recommended obedience 
consist of 54 different treatises divided intoland submissive deference to magistrates, as 
six equal parts, written with great spirit and|necessary to preserve the peaceof society. He 
vivacity ; but the reasonings are abstruse,/supported, that the most violent and danger- 
and the subjects metaphysical, The bestjous public factions arose too often from pri- 
edition is that of Picinus, fol. Basil, 150. vate disputes and from misunderstanding. To 
PiLortus CRisPInus, a stoic philosopher|render himself more intelligent, he always car- 
and poet, whose verses were very inelegant, a common place-book with‘him, and he 
and whose disposition was morose, for which|preserved with the greatest care whatever 
he has been ridiculed by Horace, and calle:i|judicious observations fell in the course of con- 
Aretalogus. Horat. 1, sat. 1, v. 4——Gal-|versation. ‘The most esteemed of his works 
lus, a native of Lugdunu., whotaught gram-|are his lives of illustrious men, of whom he 
mar at Rome, and had Cicero among his pu-|examines and delineates the different charac- 
pils. Cie. de Orat. fucca, a friend of|ters with wonderful skill and impartiality, He 
Horace and of Virgil, who made him his|neither misrepresents the virtues nor hides 
heir. He was selected by Augustus, with|the foibles of his heroes. He writes with 
Varius, to review the Aineid of Virgil. Ao-|precision and with fidelity, and though his 
rat. 1, sat. 5, v. 40. Lucius, a poet in the/diction is neither pure nor elegant, yet there 
age of the great Marius, whose exploits. he}is energy and animation, and in many descrip- 
celebrated in his verses. tions he-is inferior to no historian. In some 
PLusios, a surname of Jupiter at Sparta,/of his narrations, however, he is often too cir- 
expressive of hispower togranut riches. Peus.|cumstantial, his remarks are often. injudi- 
Bee iS., _{cious; and when he compares the heroes of 
PLUTARGCHUS, a native of Chzronea, des -|Greece with those of Rome, the candid reader 
cended of a respectable family. His father,}can easily remember which side of the Adri- | 
whose name is unknown, was distinguished]atic gave the historian birth, Some have ac- 
for his learning and virtues, and his grandfa-}cused him of not knowing the genealogy of 
ther, called Lamprias, was also as conspicu-}his heroes, and have censured:him for his su~ 
ous for his eloquence and the fecundity of his}perstition ; yet for ull this, he is the most en- 
genius. Under Ammonius, a reputable teach-|tertaining, the most instructive, and interest- 
er at Delphi, Plutarch was made acquainted|ing of all the writers of ancient history 5 and» 
with philosophy and mathematics, and so}‘were a man of true taste and judgment asked 
well established was his character, that he] what book he wished to save trom destruc- 
was appointed by his countrymen, while yet/tion of all the profane compositions of anti- 
very young, to go to the Koman pro-consul,!quity, he would perhaps without hesitation 
in their name, upon an affair of tus most im-}reply, the Livés of Plutarch, In his moral 
portant nature. Phis cominission he exccut-|treatises, Plutarch appcars ina different cha- 
ed with honour to himself, and with success] racter, and his misguided philosophy, and er= 
for his country. He afterwards travelled in| roncous doctrines, render some of these infe- 
quest of knowledge, and after he had visited,|rior compositions puerile and disgusting. 


like a philosopher and an historian, the terri-| They, however, pa: many useful lessons 
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and Curious facts, and though they are com-jed with snakes. The Parcx occupied the 
posed without connection, compiled without|right, and they each‘held in their hands the 
judgment, and often abound with improbable|sy mbols of their office, the distaff, the spin- 
stories, and false reasonings, yet they containjdle, and the scissors. Pluto is called: by 
much information and many useful reflec-jsome the father of the Eumenides. During 
tions. The best editions of Plutarch are that|the war of the gods and the Titans, the Cy- 
of Francfort, 2 vols. fol..1599; that of Ste-|clops made a helmet, which rendered the 
phens, 6 vols. 8vo. 1572; the Lives by Reiske,|}bearer invisible, and:gave it to Pluto. Per- 
12 vols, 8vo. Lips. 1775.3 and the Moralia,|seus was armed with it when he conquered 
&c. by Wyttenbach. Pluz. the Gorgons, [Banier is of opinion that 

PLUuTO,-a son of Satura and Ops, inherited|Pluto was reckoned the god of hell because 
his father’s kingdom with his brothers, Ju-|he lived ina very lone coventry compared 
piter and Neptune. [vid. the end of this ar-|with that where Jupiter had fixed his empire. 
ticle.] He received as his lot the kingdom of|'This country “was the Sees of Spain, 
kell, and whatever lies under the earth, and|where he busily employed himself in work- 
as such he became the god of the infernal re-|ing at the gold: nd silver mines, which abound- 
gions, of death and funerals. From his func-|ed near Cadiz, where he fixed his residence. 
tions, and the place he inhabited, he received| Hence-he obtained the name of Pluto, the god 
different names. He was called Dis, Hades,|of riches, and has been sometimes confounded 
or Ades, Clytofolon, Agelastus, Orcus, &c.|with Plutus. Besides, Pluto’s kingdom was 
As the place of his residence was obscure|not only low in respect of situation compar- 
and gloomy, all the goddesses refused tojed with Greece, but as Pluto employed la~ 
marry him ; but he determined to obtain by|bourers in the mines, who dug into the bow- 
force what was denied to his solicitations.{els of the earth in search of hidden treasure, 
As he once visited the island of Sicily, aiter alhe was’ reckoned king of the lower world: ] 
violent earthquake, he saw Proserpine, the| Hesiod. Zheog—Homer. Il.— Apoliod. 1, 
daughter of Ceres, gathering flowers in the|&c:—Aygin. fab. 155. P. A. 2.— Ovid: 
plains of Enna, with a crowd of female at-| Jet. 5. fab. 6—Paus. 2, c. 36.—Or- 
tendants. He became enamoured of her,|Aheus. Hymn. 17, &c—Cic. de JWVat. D. 
and immediately carried her away upon his|2, c. 26.—Piato de Refi.—Euripiid. in Med. 
chariot drawn by four horses. ‘To make this} Hifpol—Eschyl. in Pres. Prom—Varro: 
retreat more unknown he opened himself alL. L. 4.-—Catull, ep. J.—Virg. G. 4, v. 502. 
passage through the earth, by striking it with| 4, 6, v. 273, 1.8, -v. 296.—Lucan. 6, v. 715. 
his trident in the lake of Cyane i Sicily; Aorat. 2, od. 3 and 18.—Senec. in Her. fur. 
according to others, on the borders of 4 Piutus, son of Jason or Jasius, by Ceres, 
Cephisus in Attica. Proserpine called upon|the goddess of corn, has been confounded by 
her attendants for help, but in vain, and she|many of the mythologists with Pluto, though 
became the wife of her ravisher, and the plainly distinguished irom him as being the 
queen of hell. Pluto is generally represent-|god of riches. He was brought up by the 
ed as holding a trident with twetecth, he has|goddess of peace, and on that account, Peace 
also keys in his hand, to imitate that whoever] was represented at Athens, as holding the god 
enters his kingdom can never return, He isjof wealth in ner lap.” ‘The Greeks spoke of 
looked upon asa hard-hearted and inexorable|him as of a fickle divinity. They represented 
god, with a grim and dismal countenance, and{him as blind, because he distributed riches in- 
for that reason no temples were raised to/discriminately ; he was lame, because he 
his honour as to the rest of the supe-|came slow and gradually ; but had wings, to 
rior gods. Black victims, and partict- intimate that the flew away with more 
larly a bull, were the only. sacrifices which|velocity than he approached mankind. Lu- 
were offered to him, and their blood. was|cian. in 'Tim.—Paus. 9, c. 16 and 26.—Hy- 
not. sprinkled on the altars, or received|gin. P, 4.—Aristofih. in Plut.—Diod, 5.— 
in vessels, as at other sacrifices, but it|Mesiod. 7h. 970.—Dionys. Hal. 1, c. 53. 
was permitted to run down into the| PLovius,a surname of Jupiter as god of 
earth, as if it Were to penetrate as far as the|rain. He was invoked by that name among 
realms of the god. ‘The Syracusans yearly |the Romans, whenever the earth was parch- » 
sacrificed to him black bulls, near the foun-|ed wp by continual heat, and was in want of 
tain of Cyane, where, according to the re-|retreshing showers. He had an altar in the 
ceived traditions, he had disappeared with|temple-on the capitol, Zibudl. 1, el. 7, v- 26 
Proserpine. Among plan's, the cypress, the} PLYNTERIA, a festival among the Greeks, 
narcissus, and the maiden-hair, were sacred|in honour of Aglauros, or ra‘her of Minerva, 
. to him, as also everything which-was deem- who received from the daughter of ‘Cetrops’ 
ed inauspicious, particularly the number two, jthe name of Aglauros. ‘The word seems to 
According to some of the ancients, Pluto sat be derived from wavvev, davare, because, dur- 
on a throne of sulphur, from which issued|ing the solemnity, they undressed the statue 
the rivers Lethe, Cocytus, Phlegethon, andjof the goddess, and washed it. ‘The day on 
Acheron. The dog Cerberus watched at his| which it was observed was universally looked 
feet, the harpies hovered round him, Proser-|upon as unfortunate and mauspicious, and 
pine sat on his left, and near to the goddess|that account, no person was permitted to ap- 
stood the alli om their heads cover-|pear in the temples, as they were purposely 
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surrounded with ropes... ‘The arrival of Alci:|Marathon, was to have his picture.drawn 
biades in Athens that day was deemed very|more conspicuous than that of the rest of 
unfortunate ; but, however, the success that|the officers that fought with him, in the re~ 
ever afterattended him, proved it to be other-/presentation which was made of the engage- 
wise, It was customary at this festival.to|ment which was hung up in the Peecile, in 
bear in procession a cluster of figs, which’in-|commemoration of that. celebrated victory. 
timated the progress of civilization among|C. Nef. in Milt. & in Attic. 3—Paus. 1— 
_ the first inhabitants of the earth, as figs serv-}Plin. 35. 
€d them for food after they had found a dis-] - Pant, a name given to the Carthaginians, 
like for acorns, Pollux: yy It seems to be a corruption of the word 
Pyyx, a place of Athens, set apart by So-} Pheni, or Phenices, as the. Carthaginians 
Jon for holding assemblies. [It was so called| were of Pheenician origin. Serv. ad Virg. 1, 
Ole To mwervivashx ey su rw Tous Bovrewras, from|V. 302. : bo 
the crowding together of the people: in it.| Pocon, a harbour of the Trezenians.on 
The Pnyx was near the citadel. In later|the coast ofthe Peloponnesus. It received 
times the theatre of Bacchus was the usual|this name on account of itsappearing to come 
place for public assemblies.] C. ep. Azt.|forward before the town of Troezene, as the 
3.—Plut.in Thes.&F Them. > beard (7wy«») does from the chin. Strad. 8. 
Popatirtus, a son of Adsculapius. and|—Vela, 2.. 
Epione. He was one of the pupils of the] Powa, acity of Istria, founded by the Col- 
Centaur Chiron, and he made himself under|Chians, and afterwards made a Roman colony, 
him such a master of medicine, that duringjand called Pietas Julia. Plin. 3, c. 9.—Me- 
the Trojan war, the Grecks invited him to}/2, 2, c. 5—Strad. 1 and 5. Rad 
their camp, to stop a pestilence which -had} PoOLEMARcuHus. [vid. Archon.} 
baffled the skill of all their physicians. Some} POLEMmon, a youth of Athens, son of Phi- 
however, suppose, that he went to’ the Tro-jlostratus. ‘He was much given to debauchery 
jan war not in the capacity of a physician injand extravagance, and spent the greatest 
the Grecian army, but.as a warrior, attended|part of his life in riot and drunkenness. He 
by his brother Machaon, in 30 ships with}oace, when intoxicated, entered the school of 
soldiers from CEcalia, [thome, and Tricca,|Xenocrates, while the philosopher was giving 
At his return from*the ['rojan war, Podali {his pupils alecture upon the effects of intem- 
rius was shipwrecked on the coast of Cavia,|Perauce, and he was so struck with the elo- 
where he cured of the falling sickness and|queace of the academician, and the force of 
married a daughter of Daaicetas, the king of} is arguments, that from that moment he re- 
the place. He fixed his habitation there, and|“wounced the dissipated life he had led, and 
built two.towns, one of which he called Syrna,|@pplied himself totally. to the study of philo- 
by the name of his wife. The Carians, after|Sophy- He was then in the 30th year of his 
his death, built him a temple, and_paid-him]4g¢, and from that time he never drank any 
divine hovours. Dictys. Cret —Q. Smyrn, 6|other liquor but water; and after the death 
and 9.—Ovid. de Art: Am. 2. Trist. el. 6—|ot Xenocrates: he succeeded in the school 
Paus, 3. where his information had been effected. - He 
Poparces, a son of Iphiclus of Thessaly,|died about 270 years before Christ, in an ex- 
who went to the Trojan war——tThe first}treme old age. Diog. in vitd.—Horat. 2, 
name of Priam. When Troy was taken by|8@é. 3, v. 254.—Val, Max. 6, c. 9--—-A son 
Hercules, he was redeemed from slavery by}of Zeno the rhetorician, made king of Pontus 
his sister Hesione, and from thence received|by Antony. He attended his patron in his 
the name of Priam. _[vid. Priamus.] expedition against Parthia. After the battle 
- PopaRGE, one of. the Harpies, mother of; of Actium he was received into. favour by 
two'of the horses of Achilles, by the Zephyrs.| Augustus, though he had fought in the cause 
The word intimates the swiftness of her|of Antony. He was killed some time after 
feet. by the Barbarians near the Palus Mzotis, 
Poeas, the father of Philoctetes. The son|against whom he had made war. Sérad. 
is often called Peantia frrolos on account of|—Dion, His son of the same name was 
his father. - Ovid, Met, (3, v. 45. confirmed on his father’s throne by the Ro- 
Pecitr, a celebrated portico at Athens,{man emperors, and the province of Cilicia 
which received its name from the variery|was also added to his kingdom by Claudius, 
(wominoc) of paintings which it contained. it —— A rhetorician at Rome, who wrotea poem 
was there that Zeno kept his school, andjon weights and measures, still extant. He 
the stoics also received their lectures there,|Was master to Persius the celebrated satirist, 
whence their name (ad 502, a frerch.) The|and died in the age of Nero. A suphist of 
Peecile was adorned’ with pictures of gods|Laodicea ia Asia Minor, im the reign of Adri- 
and benefactors, and among many others wasfan- He was sent to the emperor with an 
that of the siege and sacking of Troy, thejembassy by his countrymen, which he ex- 
battle of Theseus against the Amazonas, the/ecuted with great success, He was greatly 
fight between the’Lacedemonians and Athe-|favoured by Aurian, from whom he obtained 
Mans at GEnoe in Argolis, and of Atticus the}:auch money. In the 56th year of his age he 
great friend of Athens. The only. reward buried himself alive as he laboured with the 
Which Militiades obtained after the battle of|gout. He wrote cron a in Greek. ~ 
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PoLEMoNIuM, now Vatija, a town of Pon-| was the first who raised a public library at 
tus, at the east of the mouth of the Thermo- Rome, and indeed his example was afterwards 
don. [It is supposed to have derived its an- followed by many of the emperors, In his 
cient name from the first Polemon, who was library were placed the statues of all the 
made king of this country by Mark An- learned men of every age,and Varro was the 
tony. ‘The modern name of the place ap- only person who‘was honoured there during 
pears to be derived from, the adjacent his life-time. . He was with J. Cesar when he 


promontory of Phadisana. ] crossed the Rubicon. \He was greatly es- 
PoLias, asurname of' Minerva, as protec- teemed by Augustus when he had become one 
tress of cities. De of his adherents, after the ruin of Antony. 


PoricHna, a town of Troas on Ida. He- Pollio wrote some.tragedies,. orations,,and an 
rodot, 6, c. 28. Another of Crete. Zhu- history which was. divided. into 17 books. 
cyd. 2,c.85. > ? ' All these’ compositions are lost, and. nothing 

PoLIEtA, a festival at Thebes in honour of remains of his writings except a fewletters 
Apollo, who was represented there with grey to Cicero. He died im the 80th year of his 
hair. (rom@), contrary to the practice of all age, A. D.4. He is theperson in whose ho- 
other places, The victim wasva bull, ‘but nour Virgil has inscribed: his fourth eclogue, 
when it happened once that. no bull could be’ Pollio, as a reconciliation was effected be- 
found, an ox’ was taken from the cart and’sa- tween’ Augustus and Antony during his con- 
crificed. From that time the sacrifice of la- sulship. The «poet, it is supposed’ by-some, 
bouring oxen was deemed lawful, though be--makes mention of. a son of the consul born ” 
fore’it was looked ‘upon as a capital crime. about this ‘time, and is lavish. in his excur- 

PoLiorncErEs, (destroyer of cities,) a sur~ sions into futurity, and his predictions of ap- 
name given to Demetrius, son of Antigonus. proaching prosperity. _ Paterc. 2, c. 36,— 


Plut. in Demet. ’ Horat. 2, od. 1, Sat. 10, 1. 1—Virg, Eel. 3 
PoLisma, a town of ‘Troas,.on the Simois..and 4.—Val. Max. 8, c. 13.— Quint. 10,—— 
Strab. 13. ... Annius, a man accused ofi sedition before ‘Vi- 


PoLisTtRATUS, an Epicurean philosopher, berius, and acquitted. . He afterwards con- 
born the same dayas Hippoclides, with whoin spired! against Nero, &c. Zucit. 6, c. 9,1. 
he always lived in the greatest intimacy. 15, c. 56. Vedius, one of the friends of 
They both died at the same hour.. Diog.— Augustus, who used to feed “his fishes with 
Val. Max. 1, human flésh. This cruelty was discovered 

PoLITEs, ason of Priam and Hécuba, kill- when one of his servants broke a glass in the 
ed by Pyrrhus in ais father’s presence. Virg. presence of Augustus, who had been invited 
fin. 2, v.526, &c. His son, who bore the toa feast. he master ordered the servant, 
saine -name, followed A%ineas into Italy, and to be seized: but he threw himself at the feet 
was oné of the iriends of young Ascanius. Jd. of the emperor, and begged him to interfere, 
55 v. 564.5, 2 ‘and not to saffer him to be devoured by fish- 

Potta ARGENTARIA, the wife of the poet'es. Upon this the causes of his apprehension 
Lucan, She assisted ner husband in cor-; were examined, and Augustus, astonished at 
recting the three first books of his Pharsalia\thé barbarity of his favourite, caused the. ser- 
Stat. Syfv. 1 and 2, ivant to be dismissed, all the fish-ponds to be 

PoLLENTIA, now Polenza, a town of Ligu- filled up, and the,crystal glasses of Pollio to 
ria in Italy, [south-east of Alba Pompeia,] be broken to pieces. [vid. Pausilypus.) — * 
famous for wool. There was'a celebrated: PoLiius Fextx, a friend of the poet Sta- 
battle fought there between the Romans and tius to whom he dedicated his second Sylva. 
Alaric king of the Haas, about the 403d year} .PoLLuPEx, now Final, a town of Genoa., 
of the. Christian era, in which the former,ac-| PotLux, a son of Jupiter by Leda the wife 
cording to some, ‘obtained the victory. Mela, | of Tybdarus. e was brother to Castor.’ 
2,¢.7.—Plin. 8, c.::8.—Suet. Tib. 37. —Sil.\ (vid. Castor.] —A.Greek writer, who flou- 
8, v.598.—Cic. 11, am. 13. A townofMa-jrished A, D. 186, in the reign of Commodus, 
jorca, [now Pollenza or Puglianza. Vis) and died in the 68th year of his age. He was 
city was built, as is said, with a view of repiac-'born at Naucratis, and taught rhetoric at 
ing a Roman colony, founded in that situatioa,| Athens, and wrote an. useful , book called 
and’ on this account was called -Coloma.]| Onomasticon, of which the best edition is that 
Plin. &: Mela. of Picenum: Liv. 39, c-jof Hemsterhusius, 2 vols, Amst. 1706.—— 
44,1. 41, c. 27. > \{ There was another of the same name but 

PoLixs, a Greek poet, whose , writings,much posterior. . He probably flourished. 
were so obscure and unintelligible that his/about the end of the 4th century, and was the. 
name became proverbial. Suidas. author of ‘* Chronicon’’ in Greek, which com- 

-PoLuio, C. Asiwius, a Roman consul, underfmences at the Creation and comes down to 
the reign of Augustus, who distinguisiied him-|the reign of the emperor Valens. There is 
self as much by uis‘eloquence aud writings ds|an ae published by Hardt, Svo. Lips. 
by his exploits in the field. He defeated the|1792... Hardt supposed that this work was 
Dalmatians, and favoured the cause of Antony just newly discovered ; but the Abbe Morelli 
against Augustus. He patronized, with great/has proved that this is the same work aN 
liberality, the poets Virgil and Horace, whojthat of the anonymous Greek writer entitled, 
have immortalized oy their writings. He} Historia Sacra ab orbe condito ad Valentinia- 
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num et Valentem Imp. a Biancono, Bonon.jand passed the rest of his days at Mega- 
1779, fol.] 1s tele aie lopolis, where he enjoyed the comforts and 
Po.usca, a town of Latium, formerlfiaie honours which every good man can receive .« 
capital of the Volsci.. The inhabitants were|from the gratitude of his citizens and from 
illed Pollustinz. . Liv. 2, c. 39. the self-satisfaction which attends a hu- 
PoLyanus, a native of ‘Macedonia; who|mane and benevolent heart. He died in the’ 
wrote eight books in Greek of stratagems,|82d year of his age, about 124 years before 
which he dedicated to the emperors Antoni-|Christ, ofa wound which he had received by 
nus and Verus, while they were making warla fall from his horse.. He wrote an universal 
against the Parthians. « (‘The work originally {history in Greek, divided into 40 books, which 
contained 900 examples of warlikestratagems,|began with the wars of Rome with the Car- 
of which 833 aré now remaining.j » He wrote|thaginians, and finished with the conquest of 
alse other books, which have been lost, among} ‘iacedonia by Paulus. ‘The greatest part of 
which was an ‘history, with a description of|this valuable. history is lost: the: first five 
‘the city of Thebes. . The best editions of his}books are extant, and of the twelve following 
stratagens is that of Masvicius, 8vo. L.|the fragments are numerous. ‘The history 
Bat. 1756.——An orator in the age of Julius|of Polybius is’ admired for its authenticity, 
_Czsar. He wrote in three books. anaccountjand he is, perhaps, the only historian among 
-of Antony’s expedition in Parthia, and like-|the Greeks who was experimentally and 
wise published orations. A mathematician,|professedly acquainted withthe military ope- 
who afterwards followed the tenets of Epicu-|rations and the political measures of which he 
rus, and disregarded geometry asa false andjmakes mention. He,has been recommended 
useless study. Cic. in Acad. quest. +. in every age and country as the best master 
PoLYANus, a mountain of Macedonia, near|in the art of war, and nothing can more ef- 
Pindus. . Strad. fectually prove the esteem in which he was 
Potysius, or Pot¥sus, a king of Corinth,/held. among the Romans, than to mention 
who married Peribcea, whom some havecall-jthat Brutus, the murderer of Cesar, perused’ 
ed Merope. He was son of Mercury by|his history with the greatest attention, epito- 
Chthonopliyle, the daughter of Sicyon, king}mized it, and often retired from the field 
of Sicyon. He permitted his wife, who had| where he had drawn his sword against Octa- 
no children, to adopt and educate as her own|vius and Antony, to -read the instructive 
son, Cdipus, who had been found by his|/pages which described the great actions of his 
shepherds exposed in the woods. He had ajancestors. Polybius, however great and en- 
daughter called Lysianassa, whom he gave in|tertaining, is sometimes censured for his un- 
marriage to Talaus, son of Bias king of Ar-|necessarv digressions, for his uncouth and 
As hehad no male child, he left hisjill-digested narrations, for his negligence, 
kingdom to Adrastus, who had been banishedjand the inaccurate. arrangement of his words. 
from his throne, and who fied to Corinth for} But every where there is instruction to, be 
protection. Aygin, fab. 66.—Paus. 2, c, 6./found, information to be collected, and cu- 
—Apollod. 3;.c. 5.— Seneca. in (Edif. 812. rious facts to be obtained, and it reflects not 
PotysBius, a native of Megalopolis in)much honour upon Livy for calling the his-' 
Arcadia, son of Lycortas. He was early|torian, from whom he hascopied whole books 
initiated in the duties, and made acquainted, almost word for word, without gratitude or 


with the qualifications of a statesman, by his 
father, who was a strong supporter of the 
Achzan league, and under him Philopemen 
was taught the artof war. In Macedoniaie. 
distinguished himselfby his valour against the; 
Romans, and when Perseus had been con- 
quered, he was carried to the capital of Italy| 
asa prisoner of war. But he was not long bu-| 
ried in the obscurity of a dungeon. Scipio 


acknowledgment, Aaudguaquam spfernendus 
auctor. Dionysius of Halicarnassus, is one 


‘of his most violent accusers; but the his- 


torian has rather exposed his ignorance of 
true criticism, than discovered inaccuracy: or 
inelegance. The best editions of Polybius are 
those’ of Gronovius, 3 vols. 8vo. Amst. 1670, of 
Kyrnesti, 3 vols. 8vo, 1764, and of Schweighaeu- 
ser, 7 vols. 8vo. Lips. 1785. [An ‘eighth vo- 


and Fabius were acquainted with his uncom- lume was added in 1794-5, in two parts, the 
mon abilities as a warrior and as a man of first containing the remainder of the annota- 
learning, and they made, him their friend tions and an historical and geographical in- 
by kindness and attention. Polybius was dex ; the second part forming a valuable 
not insensible to their. merit ; he accompa- Lexicon Polybianum. This costly and ela- 
nied Scipio in his expeditions, and was pre- borate edition well deserves to be ranked as 
sent at the taking of Carthage andNuman- the editio ofitima.|  Plut.in Phil.in Préc— 
tia. In the midst of his prosperity, how- Liv. 30, c, 45.—Paus. 8, c. 30. 
ever, he felt the distresses of his country, PoLyBores, one of the giants who made 
which had been reduced into a Roman pro- war against Jupiter. He was killed by Nep- 
vince, and, like a true patriot, he relieved its tune, who crushed him under a part of the 
wants, and eased its servitude by making use island of \Cos, as he was walking across the 
of the influence which he had acquired by Aigean. Paus. 1, c. 2.—Hygin. in frre. fab. 
his acquaintance with the most powerful. Potycarpus, a famous Greek writer, 
Romans. After the death of his friend and born at Smyrna, and educated at the expense 
benefactor Scipio, he retired from Rome, |of a rich ‘but pious lady. Some suppose that 
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he was St. John’s disciple. He became bishop] messenger from Orcetes had bee disrespect- 
of Smyrna, and wentto Rome to settle the/fully treated by Polycrates,] "The Wuacheae 
festival of Easter, but to no purpose. He was/of Polycrates had dissuaded her father from 
condemned to be burnt at’ Smyrna, A. D./going to the house of Oretes, on account of 
167. [When he was going to the flames, the|the bad dreams. which she had, but ‘her ad- 
pro-consul offered him his life if he would|vice was disregarded. [Shedreamt that she 
blaspheme Christ, to which the venerablejsaw her father aloft in the air, washed by Ju- 
prelate answered, eighty and six years have\piter and anointed by the sun. The circum- 
f served him, and he has ever treated me with|stancé of her father. being suspended on a 
kindness, how then can I blaspheme him ?]\cross, fuifilled the vision. He was washed 
His epistle to the Philippians is simple and/by Jupiter, that is by the rain, and anointed 
modest, yet replete with useful precepts and|/by the sun, which extracted, says He- 
rules for the conduct of life. The best edi-}rodotus, the moisture from: his body.]’ Paus. 
tion of Polycarp’s epistle, is that of Oxon,|8, c. 14.—Strab. 14.,—Herodot. 3, c. 39, &e. 


8vo. 1708, being annexed to the works of Ig- 
natius. 


‘Po1¥cLEs, a famous athlete, often crown-|siris and Clyteranestra. 
ed at the four solemn games of the Grecks.} An ancient statuary. . 


He had a statue in Jupiter’s grove at Olym- 


A sophist of Athens, who, to engage the- 

public. attention, wrote a panegyric on Bu- 
Quintil. 2, C17 ——— 
PoLypAmas, a Trojan, son of Antenor by 

‘Theano, the sister of Hecuba. He married 


pia. Paus. 6,c. 1. : 
PonycLitus, a celebrated statuary of Si-|Lycaste, anatural daughter of Priam. Heis. 
cyon, about 232 years before Christ. He was!accused by some of having betrayed his coun- 
universally reckaned the most skilful artist/try to the Greeks. Dares. Phry.———A son 
of his profession among the ancients, and the/of Panthous, born the same night as Hector. 
second rank was given to Phidias. One of his| He was inferior in valour to none of the Tro- 
pieces, in which he had represented a body-jjans, except Hector, and his prndsie the 
guard of the king of Persia, was so happily| wisdom of his counsels, and the firmness of his 
executed, and so nice and exact in all its}mind, claimed equal admiration, and proved 
proportions, that it was looked upon as a/most salutary to his unfortunate and misguid- 
most perfect model, and accordingly calledj/ed countrymen. He was: at last killed by 
the Rule. He was acquainted with architec-| Ajax, after he had slaughtered a great num- 
ture. Paus.2 and. 6.—Quintil. 12, c. 10.)berofthe enemy. Dictys. Cret.1, &c.—Ho- 
———aAnother who lived about 30 years after.|mer. Il. 12, &c. A celebrated athlete, son: 
- PoLycrATEs, atyrant of Samos, well known/jof Nicias, who imitated Hercules in whatever 
for the continual flow of good fortune whichjhe did. He killed a lion with Ais fist, and it 
attended him. He became very powerful,|is said that he could stop a chariot with his 
and made himself master not only of the/hand in its most rapid coursee He was one 
neighbouring islands, but alsoof somecitieson|day with some of. his friends in a cave, when 
the coast of Asia. He had a fleet of a hun-}on asudden, large piece of rock came tumb- 
dred ships of war, and was so universallyjling down, and while all fledaway, he attempt- 
respected, that Amasis, the king of Egypt, |ed to receive the falling fragment in his arms. 
made a treaty of alliance with hun. ‘The! His prodigious strength, however, was insuf- 
Egyptian monarch, however, terrified by his|ficient, and he was instantly crushed to pieces 
coutinued prosperity, advised him to chequer/under the rock, Paws. 6;c. 6. . int 
hin .enjoyments by relinquishing some of his! Potypamna, a wife of Thonis king of 
most favourite objects. Palpcrates com plied, | Egypt. It is said that she gave Helen a cer- 
and threw into a sea a beautiful seal, the most/tain powder which had the wonderful power 
valuable of his jewels. ‘The voluntary loss ofjof driving away care and melancholy. Homer. 
so precious a seal afflicted him for some time, | Od. 4, v. 228. a 
but a few days after, he received asa en Po.yprEcteEs, a king of Sparta, of the 
a large fish, in whose belly the jewel was/family of the Proclidz. He was sou of Euno~ 
found. -Amasis.no sooner heard this, than he}/mus. Paws. 3, c. 7——A_ son of Magnes, 
rejected all alliance with the tyrant of Sa-'king of the island of Serphos. He received 


mos, and observed, that sooner or later his 
good fortune would vanish. Some time after) 
Polycrates visited Magnesia on the Meander, 
where he had been invited by Orcetes, the! 
governor. He was shameiully put to death, 
522 years before Christ, merely because the 
governor wished to terminate the prosperity 
of Polycrates, [Herodotus alleges two rea- 


sons: one, that Orestes was induced by the, 


|with great kindness, Danae and her son Per> 


seus, who had been exposed on the sea by 
Acrisius. (vid. Perseus.) He took particu- 
lar care of the education of Perseus; but 


|when he became enamoured of Danae ,he re- 


moved him from his kingdom, apprehensive of 
his resentment. Some time after he paid his 


‘addresses to Danae, and when she rejected 


nim, he prepared to offer her violence. . D 


reproaches of ap acquaintance, the governor|nae fled tothe attar of Minerva for protection 

of Dascyliun; who ugbraided him for not and Dictys, the brother of Polydectes, who 

haying added Samos to tue Persian dominions, had hiniself saved her trom the waves, Op- 

when it lay so-near, and had been seized by a'posed her ravisher, and armed himself in 

private citizen (Polycrates,) with the help of defence: At this critical moment, Perseu 

but fifteen armed oe the other, .that alarrived, and with Medusa’s head he turned 
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into stones Polydectes, with the associates of,adorned one of the public porticoes of Athens 
his guilt, The crown of Seriphos was given to} with his Smit in which he represents 
Dictys, who had shewn himself so active inthejed the most striking events of the ‘Trojan 
cause of innocence, Ovid. Met. 5, v. 24..—|war. He particularly excelled in giving grace, 
Hy sin. fab. 63, &c. liveliness, and expression to his pieces, The . 

‘Potypora, a daughter of Peleus king of} Athenians were so pleased with him, that 
Thessaly, by Antigone, the daughter of Eu |they’ offered to reward his. labours with 
fytion. She married the river Sperchius,| whatever he pleased to accept. He declin- 
‘by whom. she had Mnestheus. Afollod \cd this generous offer, and the Amphictyonic 
—Die of the Oceanides. Hesiod. ——Ajcouncil, which was composed of the represen- 
daughter of Meleager king of: Calydon, whojtatives of the principal cities of Greece, or- 
married Protesilaus, She killed herself when|dered that Polygnotus should be maintained 
she heard that her husband was dead. Thejat the public expense wherever he went. 
wite of Protesilaus is more commonly called] Quinzil. 12, c. 10-—Plin. 33 and 34.—Plut. in 
Laodamia. [vid. Protesilaus.] Paus. 4, c.| Cim—Paus.. 10, c. 25, &c, A statuary; 
2.——An island of the Propontis near Cyzi-| lin. 34, 
cus. ; PotyHyMNIA, and PoLtymnta, one of the 
PotyD6xvus, ason of Alcamenes, king of] Muses, daughter of Jupiter and Mnemosyne. 
Sparta. He put an end to the war which|She presided over singing and rhetoric, and 
‘had been carried on during 20 years, be-|was deemed the inventress of harmony. She 
tween Messenia and his subjects, and dur-|was represented veiled in white, holding a 
ing his reign the Lacedezmonians planted two|sceptre in her. left hand, and with her right 
colonies, one at Crotona, and the other among}raised up, as if ready to harangue. She had 
the Locri. He was universally respected, He]a Crown of jewelson her head. Hesiod. Theog. 
was assassinated by a nobleman, called|75 and 915 —Plut.in Sympn.—Horat.1, od. 1. 
Polemarchus. His son Eurycrates suc-|—Ovid, Fast. 5, v. 9 and 53. 

ceeded him 724 years before Christ. Av-| Po tyspius, a physician who brought back 
rodot: 7, c. 204, A celebrated carver}to life Glaucus, the son of Minos, by applying 
of Rhodes, who with one stone inade the fa-|to his body a certain herb, with which he had 
mous statue of Laocoon and his children.|/Seen a serpent restore life to another which 
Plin. 34, c. 8.—= \ son of Hippomedon, who} was dead. - [vid. Glaucus.] Afiollod. 3, c. 
went with the Epigoni to the second Theban|3.— Paws. 1, c. 43.——=A son of Hercules by 
war. Paus. 2 A son of Cadmus andjone of the daughters of Thestius——4frollod. 
Hermione, who married Nycteis, by whom A Corinthian soothsayer, called also Po- 
he had Labdacus, the’ father of Laius. He|/yéius. A dithyrambic poet, painter, and 
succeeded to the throne of Thebes, when|musician 

his father had gone to Illyricum. Afollod.| PoLYMNESTES,a Greek poet of age cee 
3.——A brother of Jason of Phere, who|Paus.1,¢, 4.———A native of Thera, father 
killed his brother, and seized upon his pos-jof Battus or Aristocles, by Phronima, the 
sessions. Diod, 15. A son of Priam kill-|daughter of Etearchus, king of Oaxus. flero- 
ed by Achilles. Another son of Priam by|dot. 4, c. 150. ae Re 
Hecub:, or, accor'ing to others, by Laothoe,} PotymNnestor, a king of the Thracian — 
the daughter of Altes, king of Pedasus. As|Chersonesus, who married Ilione the eldest — 
he was young and inexperienced when Troy|of Priam’s daughters, Whenthe Greeksbe-_ 
was besieged by the Greeks, his father re-|sieged Troy, Priam sent the greatest part of 
moved him to the court of Polymnestor, king/his treasures, together with Polydorus, the 
of Thrace, and also intrusted to the care of/youngest of his sons, to Thrace, where they 
the monarch a large sum of money, and the|weré intrusted to the care of Polymnestor. 
greatest part of his treasures, till “his coun-}‘The Thracian monarch paid every attention 
try was freed from foreign invasion. Nojto his brother-in-law’; but when he was in- 
sooner was the death of Priam known in|formed that Priam was dead, he murdered 
‘Thrace than Polymnestor made hiinself mas-{him to become master of the riches. which 
ter-of the riches which were in his possession,|were in his possession, At that time, the 
andto ensure them the better, he assassinat-/|Greeks were returning victorious from Troy, 
éd young Polydorus, and threw his body intujfillowed by all the captives, among” whom 
the sea, where it was found by. Hecuba.|was Hecuba, the mother of Polycorus.” The 
ig Hecuba] According to Virgil the bo‘|fleet stopped on the coasts of Thrace, where 

y of Polydords was buried near the shore by|one of the female captives discovered on the 
his assassin, and there grew on his grave alshore the body of Polydorus, whom Polym- 
myrtie, whose shoots dropped blood, when|estor had thrown into the sea. The dread- 
fEneas, gong to Italy, attempted to tear|ful intelligence was immediately communi- 
then from the tree. [vid. Polymnestor.]}/cated to the mother, and Hecuba, who re~ 
Virg. 4£n. 3, v. 21, &c.—Apollod. 3, c. 12.|collected the frightful dream which she had 
—Ovid. Vet, 13, v. 432.—Homer. Ii, 20.—|had on the preceding night, did not doubt but 
Dictys. Cret. 2, ¢. 18. Polymnestor was the cruel assassin, She re- 

PoLyGnotus, a celebrated painter of|solved to revenge her son’s death, and imme- 

Thasos, about 422 years before the Christian|diatety she called out Polymnestor, as if wish- 


era. His father’s name was Aglaophon. Heling to impart tohim a matter of the most ime 
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dortant nature. The tyrant was drawn into 
the snare, and was no sooner introduced into 
the apartments of the Trojan princess, than 
the female captives rushed upon him, and put 
out his eyes with their pns, while Hecuba 
murdered his twochildren who had accompa- 
niedhim. According to Euripides, the Greeks 
‘condemned Polymnestor to be banished intoa 
distant island for his Oe ag Hyginus, how- 
ever, relates the whole differently, and ob- 


serves, that when Polydorus was sent to} 


‘Thrace, Jlione his sister, took him instead of 
her son Deiphilus; who was of the.same age, 
apprehensive of her husband’s cruelty. The 
monarch was unacquainted with the imposi- 
tion, he looked. upon’ Polydorus as his own 
son, and treated ,Deiphilus as the brother of 
Ilione. After the destruction of Troy, the 
conquerors, who wished the house and family 
of Priam to be totally extirpated, offered 
Electra, the daughter of Agamemnon, to 
Polymnestor, if he would destroy Tlione and 
Polydorus. The monarch accepted the offer, 
and immediately dispatched his own son Dei- 
philus, whom he had been taught to regard 
as Polydorus. Polydorus, who passedas the 
son of Polyrnnestor, consulted the oracle af- 
ter the murder of Deiphilus, and when he 
was informed that his father was dead, his 
mother a captive in the hands of the Greeks, 
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, POLYPERCHON, or PoLYSPERCHON, one oi 
the officers of Alexander. Antipater at his 
death appointed him governor of the kingdom 
of Macedonia, in preference to his own som 
Cassander. -Polyperchon, though old, and a 
man of experience, shewed great ignorance 
in the administration of the government. He 
ibecame cruel not only to the Greeks, or such 
as opposed his ambitious views, but even to 
the helpless and innocent children and friends 
iof Alexander te whom he was indebted for 
his rise and -military reputation. He was 
killed in a battle 309 B, ©. - Curt-—Diod. 17, 
&c.—Justin, 13. 
PoLypHEmus, a celebrated Cyclops, king 
of all the Cyclops in Sicily, and son of Nep=« 
tune and Thoosa, the daughter of. Phorcys, 
[vid.Cyclopes,] He is represented asa mon- 
ster of strength, of-a tall stature, and one eye 
in the middle of the forehead. He fed u 
human flesh, and kept his flocks on the-coasts 
jof Sicily, when Ulysses, at his return from the 
Trojan war, was driventhere. The Grecian 
prince, with twelve of his companions, visited 
the coast, and were seized by the Cyclops, 
who confined them in his cave, and daily de- 
voured two ofthem. Ulysses and all his com- 
panions would have perished had they not in- 
toxicated the Cyclops, and put out hiseye with 
a firebrand while he was asleep. Polyphe- 


and his country in ruins, he communicated|mus was awakened by the sudden pain, he” 
the answer of rhe god to llione, whom he had|stopped the entrance of hiscave, but Ulysses 
always regarded as his mother. - llione told/and hissurviving companionsescaped bymeans 
him the measures she had pursued to savelof the flocks of the Cyclops, as they were led 
his life, and upon this he avenged the perfidy |out to feed on the mountains, Polyphemus 
of Polymnestor, by putting out hiseyes. Zurif.|became enamoured of Galatea, but. his ad- 
in Hecub.—Hygin. tab. 109.— Virg. An. 3, v.|dresses_ were disregarded, and the nymph 
45, &c.— Ovid, Met..13, v. 430, &e., {shunned his presence, The Cyclops was more 
PoLYNickEs, a son of CEdipus, king of earnest, and when he saw Galata surrender 
Thebes, by Jocasta. Heinherited his father’s|herself tothe pleasures of Acis, he crushed 
throne with his brother Eteocles, and it was|his rival with a piece ofa broken rock. Zheo- 
mutually agreed between the two’ brothers|crit. 1.—Ovid. Met. 13, v. 772.--Homer. Od. 
that they. should reign each a year alternate-|19.—Hurif. in Cyclofi—Hygin, fab, 125 — 
ly. Eteocles first ascended the throne: by} PoLyspERCHON. vid. Polyperchon. 
right of seniority; but-when the year wasex-| PoLyxina, a daughter of Priam and He- 
Be he refused to resign the crown to his|cuba, celebrated for her beauty and accom- 
- brother. Polynices, upon this, fled to Argos,|plishments. _ Achilles became enamoured of 
where he married Argia, the daughter of|her, and solicited her hand, and their marriage 
Adrastus, the king of the country, and levied] would have been consummated, had not Hec- 
a large army, at the head of which he march-|tor her brother opposed it. Polyxena, ac- 
ed to Thebes. The command. of his. army|cording to some authors, accompanied her 
was divided among seven celebrated chiefs,|father when he went to the tent of Achilles to 
who were to attack the seven gates of the|/redeem the body of his son Hector, . Some 
city of Thebes. The battle was decided by|time after the Grecian hero came into the 
a single combat between the two brothers,|temple of Apollo to obtaih.a sight of the Tro- 
who both killed one another, (vid, Eteocles.)|jan princess, but he was murdered. there by 
Eschyl. sept. ante Theb—Euip. Pheniss—|Paris ; and Polyxena, who had returned his 
Senec. in Theb.—Diod. 4.—Hygin. fab. 68,|affection, was so afflicted at his death, that 
&c.—Paus. 2,c. 20, 1. 9, c. §.—Afollod. 3,/she went and sacrificed herself on his tomb. 
C5 |Some, however, Suppose, that that sacrifice 
..PonypEmon, a famous thief, called also|was not vollintary, but that the manes of 
Procrustes, who plundered all the travellers|Achilles appeared to the Greeks as they 
about the Cephisus, and near Eleusisin At-| were going to embark, and demanded of them 
tica. ~ He was killed by Theseus. Ovid calls,the sacrifice of Polyxena. Theiprincess, who 
him father .of Procrustes, and Apollodo-|was in the number of the captives, was w) 
_ rus of Sinus. -(vid. Procrustes.) | Paus. 1,|this dragged .to her lover’s tomb, and there 
c. 38.— Ovid. in Ib, 409.—Diod. 4.—Plut. in|immolated by Neoptolemus, the son of Achily 
Lhes. ne les. Ovid, Met, 13, fab. 5, &c.—Dictys. Crez, 
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3 and 5—Vir . Zn. 3, v. 321.—Catull. ep.) Pompxta LEx, by Pompey the Great, de 

65.—Hygin. fab. 90. . ambitu, A, U.C. 701. It ordained that what- 

_ PoLyxo, a priestess of Apollo’s temple injever person had been convicted of the crime 
Lemnos. She was also nurse to queen Hypsi-|of ambitus, should be pardoned, provided he 
pyle. It was by her advice that the Lemnian|could impeach two others of the same crime, 
women murdered all their husbands, 4fo/-|and occasion the condemnation of one of them. 
fon. 1.—Flacc. 2—Hygin. fab. 15——A na-]|——Another by the same, A. U. C. ¥01,. 
tive of Argos, who married Tlepolemus, son| which forbade the use of Lawdatores in trials, 
of Hercules. She followed him to Rhodes,|or persons who gave a good character of the 
_ after the murder of his uncle Licymnius, and|prisoner then impeached. Another by the 
whien he departed for the Trojan war withjsame A. U. C, 683. It restored to thetribunes 
the rest of the Greek princes, she became the|their original power and authority, of which 
Sole mistress of the kingdom. After the Tro-|they had-been deprived by the Cornelian law. 
war, Helen fled from Peloponnesus to Another by the same A. U. C. 701. ‘It 
Rhodes, where Polyxo reigned. Polyxo de-|shortened the forms of trials, andenacted that 
tained her, and to punish her as being the/the three first days of a trial should be em- 
eause of a war, in which Tlepolemus hadjployed in examining. witnesses, and it ailow- 
perished, she ordered her to be hanged on ajed only one day to the parties to make their 
tree by her female servants, disguised in the}accusation and defence. The plaintiff was 
habit of Furies. 


CARS. : 


(vid. Helena.) Paws. 5,|confined to two hours, and the defendant to 


three. This law had for its object the riots 


PotyzExvs, a Greek poet of Rhodes. He|which-happened from the quarrels of Clodius 


had written a poem on the origa and birth of}andMilo.— 


Another by the same, A. U. € 


Bacchus, Venus, the Muses, 8c. Some of/698, It requived that the judges should be 
his verses are quoted by Atheneus, Hygin.|the richest of every century, contrary to the 


PUA Cote 


usual form. It was, however, requisite that 


Pow Ufta, PomETH, and Pomeria SurssA,}they should be such as the Aurelian law preée 


{atown of Italy and capital of the Volsci. It was}scribed. 


Another of the same, A.U.C. 701, 


taken by the Romans inthe early part of the/Pomp¢y was by this empowered to Continue 
reign of Tarquinius Superbus. From thesale|in the government of Spain five years longer, 


of the plunder a sum of 40 talents was obtain- 
ed, which was set apart by the king for the 
erection of the capitol.] It was totally de- 
stroyed by the Romans, because it had re- 
yolted.  Virg. Ein. 6, v.775= -Liv. 2, c. 17. 
Pomona, a nymph at Rome who wassup 
sed to preside over gardens, and to be the 
goddess of all sorts of fruit-trees. 
temple at Rome, and a regular priest, callec 


Flamen Pomonatis, who offered sacrifices to}. 


her divinity, for the preservation o} fruit. Shi 
was generally represented as sitting on a bas 

ket full of flowers and fruit, and holding a 
bough inone hand, and apples in the other. 
Pomona was particularly delighted with the 
cultivation of theearth, she disdained the toils 
ofthe field, and the fatigues ofthunting. Many 
of the gods of the country endeavoured to gain 
her affection; but she received their address- 
es with coldness. Vertumnus was the only one 
who, by assuming different shapes, and intro- 
ducing himself into her company, under the 
form of an old woman, prevailed upon her to 
break her vow of-celibacy and to marry him. 
This deity was unknown among the Greeks. 
Ovid. Met. 14, vy. 628, &c.—Festus. de V. 
sig. 

Pompeta, ‘a daughter of Pompey the 


PompEIAnus, a Roman knight of Antioch, 
raised to offices of the greatest trust, under 
the emperor Aurelius, whose daughter Lu- 
cilla he married. He lived “in great popula- 
rity at Rome, and retired from the court when 
Commodus succeeded to the imperial crown. 
He ought, according to Julian’s opinion, to 


She had aj/have been chosen and adopted as successor 


by M. Aurelius. ‘ 
PoMPEIL or PoMPEIUM, a town of Cam- 
pania, [about fourteen miles from’ Wafles, ou 
the road to /Vocera,] built, as some suppose, 
by Hercules, and so cailed because the hera 


there exhibited the long procession (frompia,y 
of the herds of Geryon, which he had’ ob-. 


tained by conquest. It was partly. demolished 
by an earthquake, A. D. 6', and afterwards 
rebuilt.. Sixteen years after it was swallow- 
ed up by another earthquake, which accom- 
panied one of the eruptions of mount Vesu- 
vius. Herculaneum, in its neighbourhood, 
shared the same fate. The peopie of the 
town were then assembled in a theatre, where 
public spectacles were exhibited. [It w 

probably situate on an arm of the sea, an 

seived as a port for the inland towns ; which 
inlet of the sea has been filled up by sueces- 
sive eruptions, besides that which destroyed 


Great, Julius Czsar’s third wife. She was/the town. The opinion generally maintained, 
accused of incontinence, because Clodius hadjthat the people of this city were surprised 
introduced himself in women’s clothes int»}a d overwhelmed by ‘the volcanic ‘storm 
the room where she.was celebrating the mys-| while in the theatre, is not_a very probable 
teries of Cybele. Czsar repudiated her up-|one. The number of skeletons discovered 
on this accusation. Plut—-There was ajiu Pompeii does notexceed 60; and ten times 
portico at Rome, called Pompeia, much fre-|this number would be inconsiderable when 
guented by all orders of people. Ovid. 4rt.|compared with the extent: and population of 
pln. v. 67.——— Mart. 11, ep. 48, ithe city. Besides, Sn first agitation and 
: 3 ; 
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threatening aspect of the mountain must have|ly, which was in the power of Marius and his 
filled every breast with terror, and banished|adherents, and in 40 days he regained all the 
all gaiety and amusement. No doubt  theljterritories of Africa which had forsaken the 
previous intimations were of such a nature as|interest of Sylla. This rapid success asto- 
to have fully apprized the inhabitants of their|nished the Romans, and Sylla, who admired 
danger, and induced the great mass of them|and dreaded the rising power of Pompey, 
to save themselves by flight. ‘The discovery|recalled him to Rome. Pompey immediate- 
of Pompeii, (vid. Sp pkey after hav-|ly obeyed, and the dictator, i saluting him 
ing lain so long buried and unknown, has fur-| with the appellation of the Great, shewed to 
nished us with many curious and valuable|the world what expectations be formed from 
remains of antiquity.], Liv. 9, c. 38.—Strad.|the maturer.age of his victerious lieutenant. 
6.—Mela, 2, ©. 4—Dionys. 1.—Seneca.|This sounding title was not sufficient to gra- 
Quest. 4.—Solin, 8. ' Itify the ambition of Pompey, he demanded a 
PomPEzIoPOLIs, a town of Cilicia, former-|triumph, and when Sylla refused to grant it, 
ly called Soli. Mela, 1, c. 13. he emphatically exclaimed, that the sunshone 
Q. PomPetus, a consul whocarriedon war|with more ardour at’ his. rising than at his 
against the’ Numantines, and made a shame:-|setting. His assurance gained what petitions 
ful treaty. He is the first of that noble fa-|and entreaties could not obtain, and he was 
mily, of whom mention is made. or. 2, c.|the first Roman knight who, without an office 
18.——Cneus, a Roman general, who madelunder the appointment of the senate, marched 
war against the Marsi, and triumphed over|in triumphal procession through the streets 
the Piceni. He declared himself against Cin-|Jof Rome. He now appeared, not as a de- 
na and Marius, and supported the interest of pendent, but as a rivalof the dictator, and his 
the republic. He was surnamed Strabo, be-|opposition to his measures totally excluded 
cause he squinted. While he was marching|him from his will. After the death of Sylla, 
against Marius, a plague broke out in his}/Pompey supported himself against the re- 
army, and raged with such violence, that.it}mains of the Marian faction, which were 
carried away 11,000 men in a fewdays.. He|headed by Lepidus. He defeated them, put 
was killed by a flash of lightning, and as helan end to the war which the revolt of Serto- 
had behaved with cruelty while in power, the|rius in Spain had occasioned, and obtained a 
peop’ dragged his body through the streets}second triumph, though stilla private citizen, 
of Rome with an iron hook, and threw it intojabout 73 years before the Christian era. He 
the Tiber. Paterc. 2.—Plut. in Pomp. was soon after made.consul, and in that office 
Rufus, a Roman consul with Sylla. He was|he restored the tribunitian power to its original 
sent to finish the Marsian war, but the army |dignity, and in forty days removed the pirates 
‘Mutinied at the instigation of Pompeius Stra-|from the Mediterranean, where they had 
bo, whom he was to succeed in command,|reigned for many years, and_ by their conti- 


and he. was assassinated by some of the sol- 
diers. Appian. Civ. 1.——A general, who 
succeeded Metellus in Spain, and was the oc- 


nual plunder and ‘audacity, almost destroyed 
the whole naval power of Rome. While he 
prosecuted the piratical war, and extirpated 


casion of a war with Numantia——Sextus, a/these maritime robbers in their obscure re- 


governor of Spain, who cured himself of the 
gout by placing himself incorn abovethe knee. 
Plin, 22, C. 25———A consul praised for 
his learning and abilities. Ovid. ex Pont. 4, 
ep. 1.——A son of Theophanes of Mity lene, fa- 
- mous for hisintimacy with Pompey the Great, 
and for his writings, 
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treats inCilicia, Pompey was called to great- 
er undertakings, and by-the influence of his 
friends at Rome, and of the tribune Mani- 
lius, he was empowered to finish the war 
against twoof the most powerful monarchs 
of Asia, Mithridates king of Pontus, and Ti- 
granes king of Armenia. In this expedition 


knight put to death by the emperor Claudius Pompey shewed. himself no ways interior to 
forhis adultery with Messalina. Zucit, 11, 4nn, Lucullus, who was then at the head of the 
--—Cneus, surnamed Magnus, from the|Roman armies, and who resigned with reluc- 


greatness of his exploits, was son of Pom-|tance an office which would have made him 


peius Strabo, and Lucilla. He early distin- 
guished himself in the field of battle, and 
fought with success and bravery under his 
father, whose courage and military prudence 
heimitated. He began hiscareer with great 


the conqueror of Mithridates and the master 
of all Asia. His operations agamst the king 
of Pontus were bold and vigorous, and ina 
general engagement, the Romans so totally 
defeated the enemy, that the Asiatic monarch 


popularity, the beauty and elegance of his per-/ escaped with ‘difficulty from the field of bat- 


Son gained him admirers, and by pleading at 
the bar, he displayed his eloquence, and re- 
ceived the most unbounded applause. In the 
disturbances which agitated Rome, by the 
ambition and avarice of Marius and Sylla, 
Pompey tollowed the interest of the latter, 


and b levying three legions for his service he 
mined his friendship and his protection, In 


the 26th year of his age he conquered Sici- 
‘ aif ‘s 04, - . 


tle. [vid. Mithridaticum bellum. inp 


'did not lose sight of the advantages dispate 


would ensure ; he entered Armenia, received 
the submission of king ‘Tigranes, and after 
he had conquered the Albanians and  Iberi- 
ans,’ visited countries which were. scarce 


‘known to the Romans, and, like a master of 


the world, disposed of-kingdoms and pro- 
vinces, and received homage from 12. crown 


> 
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d heads at once; he entered Syria, and|C#sar was privately preparing to meet his . 
ushed his conquests as far as the Red Sea./enemies, while Pompey remained indolent, 
artof Arabia wassut  ~4, Judea became a/and gratified his pride in seeing all Italy cele- 

Roman province, and when he had now no- brate his recovery from an indisposition by ., 
thing to fear from Mithridates, who had universal rejoicings. But he was soon roused 
* voluntarily destroyed himself, Pompey. re-|from his inactivity, and it was now time tofind 
turned to Italy with all the pomp and majes-|h's friends, if any thing could be obtained from 
-of an eastern conqueror. The Romansjthe caprice and the fickleness of a people 
= ale his approach, they knew his power, which he had once delighted and amused by 
-and his influence among his teoops, and they|the exhibition of games and spectacles in a 
feared the return of another tyrannical Sylla. theatre which could contain 20,000 spectators. 
Pompey, however, banished their fears. he|C#sar was now near Rome, he had crossed 
disbanded his army, and the conqueror of| the Rubicon, which was a declaration of hos- 
Asia entered Rome like a private citizen.|tilities, and Pompey, who had once boasted 
This modest and prudent behaviour gained that he could raise legions to his assistance 
him more friends and adherents than the|by stamping on the ground with his foot, fled 
most unbounded power, aided with profusion|from the city with precipation, and retired to 
and liberality. He was honoured with a tri-/Brundusium with the consuls and part of the 
umph, and the Romans, for three successive}|Senators. His cause, indeed, Was popular, he 
days, gazed with astonishment on the riches had been invested with discretionary power, 
and the spoils which their conquests had ac-|the senate had entreated him to protect the 
quired in the east, and expressed their rap-|"epublic against the usurpation and tyranny 
tures at the sight of the different nations, of Cesar ; and Cato, by embracing his cause, 
habits, and treasures, which ‘preceded the|#%¢ appearing in his camp, seemed to indi- 
conqueror’s chariot. But it was not thisalone|©ate, that he was the friend of the republic 
which gratified the ambition and flattered and the assertor of Roman liberty and inde- 
the pride of the Romans; the advantages of|Pendence. But Casar was now master of 
their conquests were more lasting than an Rome, andin sixty daysall Italy acknowledg- 
empty show, and when 20,000 talents were|¢4 his power, and the conqueror hastened to 
brought into-the public treasury, and when|5Pain, there to defeat the interest of ria § > 
the revenues of the republic were raised from|2nd to alienate the hearts of his soldiers. He 
§0 to 85 millions of drachmz, Pompey be-|‘¥4S,too successful, and, when he had gained 
came more powerful, more flattered, and|to his Cause the western parts of the Roman 
more envied. To strengthen himself, and tojempire, Czsar crossed Italy and arrived in 
riumphover his enemies, Pompey soon after|Greece, where Pompey had retired, support- 
united his interest with that of Czsar and|ed by all the powers of the'east, the wishes 
Crassus, and formed the first triumvirate, by of the republican Romans, and by a numerous 
solemnly swearing that their attachment|and well-disciplined army. ‘Though superior 
should be mutual, their cause common, and|in numbers, he refused to give the enemy bat- 
their union permanent. The agreement wasj|tle, while Casar continually harassed him, 
completed by the marriage of Pompey with and even attacked his camp. Pompey repel= 
Julia, the daughter of Czxsar, and the pro-jled him with great success, and he might 
vinces of therepublic were arbitrarily divided|have.decided the war. if he had continued to 
among thetriumvirs. Pompey was allotted|pursue the enemy while their confusion was 
Africa and the two Spains, while Crassus re-|zreat, and their escape almost impossible, 
paired to Syria, to add Parthia to the empire} Want of provisions obliged Czsar to advance 
of Rome, and Czsar remained satisfied with|towards Thessaly ; Pompey pursued him,, 
the rest, and the continuation of his power as/and in the. plains of Pharsalia the two armies 
governor of Gaul for five additional years.Jengaged. ‘The whole was ‘conducted against 
But this powerful confederacy was soon bro-|the advice and approbation of Pompey, and 
ken ; the sudden death of Julia, and the total|by suffering his troops to wait for the approach 
defeat of Crassus in Syria, shattered the poli-jof the enemy, he deprived his soldiers of that 
tical bands which held the jarring interest ofjadvantage which the army of Czsar obtained 
Czsarand Pompey united. Pompey dreaded|by running to the charge with spirit, vigour, 
his father-in-law, and yet he affected to des-jand animation. The cavalry of Pompey soon 
pise him; and by suffering anarchy to pre-|gave way, and the general retired to his camp, 
vail in Rome, he convinced his fellow-citizensjoverwhelmed with grief and shame. But 
of the necessity ofinvesting him with dictatorial|here there was no safety, the conqueror push- 
power. But while the conqueror of Mithrida-|ed’on every side, and Pompey disguised him- 
tes was asa sovereign at Rome, the adherents|self and fled to the sea-coast, whence he pags- 
of Czsar were not silent. They demanded|ed to Egypt, where he hoped to find a safe 
that either the consulship should be given tojasylum till better and more favourable mo- 
him, or that he should be continued in the go-|ments returned, in the court of Ptolemy, a 
vernment of Gaul. This just demand would|prince whom he had once: protected and en- 
perhaps have been peaks but Cato opposed|sured on his throne. When Ptolemy wastold 
it, and when Pompey sent for the bien lactats that Pompey claimed his protection, he con- 
which he had lent to Czsar, ‘the ‘breach he-|sulted his ministers, and had the baseness to 
came more wide, anda civil war inevitable.|betray and to saad 5 A boat was sent. 
; 5° 
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to fetch him on shore, and the: Roman general|prudence when the flames of civil war were 
left his galley, after an affectionate.and tender|first kindled ; and he reflected with re-" 
parting w ith his wife Cornelia) The Egvp-|morse, after the battle of Pharsalia, upon 
tian sailors sat in sullen silence jn “the boat,|his want of usual sagacity and military a 
and when Pompey disembarked, Achillasand|dence, in fighting at such a distance from 
Septimus assassinated him. His wife, who/the'sea, and in leaving the fortified-places of 
had followed him with her eyes to the shore,| Dyrrachium, to meet in the open plain an en- 
was a spectator of the bloody scene, and has-|emy, without provisions, without friends, and 
tened away from the bay of Alexandria, not|/without resources. The“misfortunes which 
to share his miserable fate. He died B. C. 48,}attended him after the conquest of Mithri-- 
in the 58th or 59th year of his age, the day|dates, are attributed by Christian writers to 
after his birth-day. His head was cut offand|his impiety in profaning the temple of the 
sent to Cesar, who turned away from it with|Jews. and in entering with the insolence of a 


horror, and shed a flood of tears. \ 
was left for some time naked on the sea- 


The body|congueror, the Holy of-Holies, where even 


the sacred person of the high-priest of the 


shore, till the humanity of Philip, one of his!nation was not admitted but uponthe most 


freedmen, and an old soldier, who Had. often 
followed his standard to victory, raised a 
burning pile, and deposited his ashes under a 
mound of earth. Czsar erected a monu- 
ment on his remains, and the emperor Adrian, 
two centuries after, when he visited Egypt, 
ordered it to be repaired at his own expense, 


solemn’ occasions. His duplicity of beha- 
viour in regard to Cicerois deservedly cen- 
sured, and he should not have violently sa- 
cr:ficed to party and sedition,a Roman whom 
he had ever found his firmest friend and 
adherent. In his meeting with ,.Luculius he 
cannot but be taxed with pride, and he 


and paid particular honour to the memory pf|might have paid more deference and more 


a great and good: man. 
Pompey-is that of an’ intriguing and artful 
general, and the oris firobi, and animo inveri- 
eundo of Sallust, short and laconic as it. may 
xppear, is the best and most descriptive pic- 
ture of his character. He wished it to ap- 
pear that he obtained all his honour and dig- 


The character of{honour to’ a general who was as able and 


more entitled than himself to finishthe Mith- 
ridatic war. Pompey married four different 
times. His first ‘matrimonial connection was. 
with Antistia, the daughter of the praetor 
Antistius, whony he divorced with great re- 
luctance tomary Aimylia, the daughter-in- 


nity from merit alone, and as the freé andjlaw of Sylla. &mylia died in child-bed ; 
unprejudiced favours of the’ Romans, whiJe|and Pompey’s marriage with Julia, the 
he secretly claimed them by faction and in-|daughter of Czsar, was a step more of poli- 
trigue ; and he who wished to appear the|cy than affection. Yet Julia loved Pompey. 
patron, and an example of true discipline and] With great tenderness, and her death in child- 
ancient simplicity, was not ashamed publicly; bed was the signal of war between her husband 
to bribe the populace to gain an election, or/and her father. -He afterwards married 4 
to support his favourites. Yet amidst all|Cornelia, the daughter of Metellus Scipio, 
this dissimulation, which was pérhans but|a@ woman commended for-her virtues, beauty, . 
congenial withthe age, we perceive many|and accomplishments. Plut. in vita.—Flor. 
other striking features ; Pompey was kind|4.—Puterc. 2, c. 29.—Dio. Cass.—Lucan— 
and clement tothe conquéred, and generous Appian.—Ces. bell. Civ.—Cic. Orat. 68; ad 
to his captives, and he buried at his own ex-|ttic. 7, ep. 25, ad fam, 13, ep. 19.—Lutrop. 
pense Mithridates, with all the pomp and|-——The two sons of Pompey the Great, 
the solemnity which the greatness of hispow |called Cneius and Sextus, were masters of a 
er, and the’extent of his dominions seemed|powerful army, when the death of their father 
toclaim. He was an enemy to flattery ; andjwas known. ‘They prepared to oppose the: ° 
when his character was impeached by the|Conqueror, but Czsar pursued them with his 
malevolence of party, he condescended,|\usual vigour and success, and at the battle of’ 
though consul, to appear before the censorialj Munda they were defeated, and Cneius was 
tribuna], and to show that his actions and|leftamong the slain. Sextus fled to Sicily, 
Measures were not subversive of the peace|where he for some time supported himself; 
and the independence. of the people. - In his/but the murder of Cesar gave mse to new 
private character he was as remarkable; hejevents, and if Pompey had been as prudent 
lived with great temperance and moderation,|and as sagacious as his father, he might have 
and his house was small, and not ostenta-|become, perhaps, as great and as formidable, 
tiously furnished.* He destroyed with great|He treated. with the triumvirs as an equal, 
prudence the papers which were found injand when Augustus and Antony had the im- 
the camp of Sertorius, lest mischievous cu /prudence to trust themselves without arms 
rosity should find causes to accuse the inno-|and without attendants in his ship, Pompey,by 
cent, and to meditate their destruction.| following the advice of his friend Menas, who 
With great disinterestedness he refused the| wished him to cut off the illustrious persons. 
presents which princes and monarchs offered] who were masters of the world, and now in 
to him, and he ordered them to. be added to|his power, might have made himselfas abso- 
the public revenue. He might have seen ajlute as Cesar; but he refused, and observ 
better fate, and terminated his days with|it was unbecoming the son of Pompey to act 
more glory, if he had a acted with suchim-| with such duplicity. This friendly meeting of 
: 06 
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with two of the triumvirs was not the river, and the emperor Antonius, 


PO 
whe 


ve of advantages to him, he wished to]repaired it, made it all of white marble. 


ae no superior, and hostilities began. Pom-|{t was the last of all the bridges of Rome, in 


pey was at the head of 350 ships, and appear- 
‘ed so formidable to his enemies, and sv confi- 
dent of success in himself, that he called him- 
self the son of Neptune, and the tord of the 
sea. He was, however, soon defeated in a 
maval engagement; and ‘of all his  numer- 
ous fleet, only .17 sail accompanied his 
flight to Asia Here for a mopent he 
“raised seditions, but Antony ‘ordered him 
to be seized, aud put to death about 35 
syears before the Cliristian era.- Plut. in An- 
ton. &c.— Paterc. 2, c. 55,.&c.— flor. 4, c. 2, 
&c. Trogus, vid. Trogus——Sextus Fes- 
tus. [vid. Festus.] : ; 

PomPELo, [the Capital city of the Vas- 
cones in Spain; now Pampeluna, the capital 
of Navarre.] Pun. 1,c. 3. — 

Pompitius Numa, the ‘second king of 
Rome. [vid. Nuva] The descendants of 
the monarch were called: Pompilius Sanguis, 

" an expression applied by. Horace to the Pi- 
sos. Art. Poet. v. , 92; Andronicus, a 
grammarian of Syria, who opened a school 


following ‘the course of the river, and some | 
vestiges of it may still be seen.——-Anienses 
was built.across the river Anio, about. three 
amles from Rome: It was rebuilt by the eu- 
nuch Narse>, and called after him when des- 
troyed by the Goths. Cestius was built in 
the reign of Tiberius by a Roman called Ces- 
tus Galius, from whom it received its name, 
and carried back from an island of the ‘Tiber, 
to whith the Fabricius conducted, Aure- 
lianus. was built with marble by the emperor 
\ntoninus. Armonienses was built by Au- 
gustus, to join the Flaminian to the AEmylian 
road. Bajanus was built at Bai in thesea 
by Caligula, It was supported by boats, and 
measured about, six miles in length,—— Jani- 
cularis received its name from its vicinity to 
mount Janiculum. -It is’ still standing —— 
Milvius was about one mile from Rome. It 
was’built by the censor ®lius Scaurus, It 
was near it that Constantine deteated- Max- 
entius Fabricius was built by Fabricius, 
and carried to’an island of- the Tiber—— 


at Rome, and had Cicero and Czsar among}Gardius was built by Agrippa,.——Palatinus, _ 


his pupils. .Sueton. - 


near mount Palatine, was also called Senato- 


Pomponta, the wife of Q. Cicero, sister to}rizs,-because the senators walked over it in 


Pomponius Atticus. She punished with the 
greatest cruelty. Philologus, the slave who 
had betrayed her husband to Antony, and she 
ordered him to cut his flesh by.piece-meal, 
and afterwards to boil it and eat it in her 
presence. Aight 
Pomponivs, the father of Numa, advised 
his son to accept the regal dignity which the 
Roman ambassadors offered to him, A ce- 
lebrated Roian intimate with Cicero. 
was surnamed Atticus, from his long resi- 
dence at Athens. [vid. Atticus.] Mela, 
a Spaniard, who wrote a book on geography. 
Nee Mela.]} A Roman, who accused 
anlius the dictator of cruelty. He triumph- 
ed over Sardinia, of which he was made go- 
vernor. He escaped, from Rome, and the 
tyrauny of the triumvirs, by assuming the 
habit of a pretor, and by travelling with his 
servants disguised in the dress of lictors with 
their fasces.——Secundus, an officer in Ger- 
many inthe age of Nero. He. was honoured 
with a triumph for a victory over the Barba- 
rians of Germany. He wrote some poems 
greatly celebrated by. the ancients for their 
beauty and elegance. They are lost, 
Pomptina, vid. Ponting 
Pons /Eitus was built by the emperor 
Adrian at Rome. It was the second bridge 
ot Rome in following the current of the Ti- 
ber. Itis still to be seen, the largest and 
most beautiful in Rome. fEmylius, an an 
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procession .when they went. to consult the 
Sybilline books. It was begun by M: Fulvi- 
us, and finished in the censorship of L. Mum- 
mius, and some remains of it-are still visible. 
—— rajani was built. by Trajan across the 
Danube, celebrated for its bigness and mag- 
nificence.—The emperor built it to assist 
more expeditiously the provinces against the 
Barbarians, but his successor destroyed it, as 
he supposed that it would be rather an in- 
ducement for the'Barbarians to invade the 
empire. It was raised on 20 piers of hewn 
stones, 150 feet from the foundation, 6) feet 
broad, and 170 feet distant one from the 
other, extending “in. length above a, mile. 
{vid. Dacia} Some of the pillars are still 
standing. Another was built. by Trajan 
over the agus, part of which still remains. 
Of temporary bridges, that of Czsar over 
the. Rhine was the most famous. ‘The 
largest single archer! bridge known is over 
the river Elaver, [now the Adier] in France, 
called Pons Veteris Brivatis. Whe pillars 
stand on two rocks at the distance of 195 
feet. The arch is 84 feet high above the wa- 
ter. Suffragiorum was builtinthe Campus 
Maruus, and received its name because the 
populace were obliged to pass over it when- 
ever they deliyered their suffrages at the elec- 
tions of magistrates and officers of the state. 
Tirensis,a bridge of Latiu:n between Ar-~ 
piu and Minturne.——Triamphalis was 


cient bridge at Rome, originally. called Sw-}on the way to the capitol, and passed over by 
licius, because built with wood (subiice.) 1t|those who triumphed,—_——-Narniensis joined 
was raised by Ancus Martius, and dedicated|two mountains near Narnia, built by Augus- 
with great pomp and solemnity by the Ro-|tus, of stupendous height, 60 miles from 
man priests. It was rebuilt with stones by}Rome: one arch of it remains, about 100 feet 
#Emylius Lepidus, whose name it assumed.}high: , ay 

It was much injured by the overflowing of| PonTrA, [an island oie Mare, Tyrrhe- 
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num, off the coast of Campania, and directly Roman army under the consuls T.. Veturius 
south of the promontory of Circeii. The Ro-jand P. Posthumius. As there was no possi- 
mans established a colony in it. It was tojbility of escaping for the Romans, Pontius 
this island that Tiberius banished Nero the|consulted his father what he should do with 
eldest son of Germanicus, where he died of an army that were prisoners in his hands. 
famine and wretchedness A. D 31:1 Plin.3.|The old man advised him either to let them 
c. 6.—FProl: 3, c.1. — vid, Enotrides. ‘go untouched, or put them all to the sword. 

PonrTicus, a poet of Rome, contemporary Pontius rejected his father’s advice, and 
with Propertius, by whom he is compared to'spared the lives of the enemy, after he had 
Homer. He wrote anaccount of the Theban obliged them to pass under the yoke with the 
war in heroic verse. Prfiert.1, el: 7 ‘greatest ignominy. He was afterwards con- 

{[PonTIs# PALUDEs, a marshy tract of quered, and obliged in his turn to pass under | 
country in the territory of the Volsci. deriv- the yoke. Fabius Maximus defeated him, 
ing its appellation from the town of Pome-)when he appeareil again at the head of an-— 
tium, in whose vicinity it was situate. These other-army, and he was afterwards shame- 
fens are occasioned by the quantity of water fully put to death by the Romans, after he 
carried into the plain by numberless'streams|had adorned the triumph of the conqueror. 
which riseat the foot ofthe adjacent mountains, Liv. -9, c. 1, &c. , 
and for want of a’sufficient declivity creep) PonTus,a kingdom of Asia Minor, [bound- 
sluggishly over the level space, and some-jed on the north by the Euxine, on the south 
times stagnate in pools or lose themselves in by Cappadocia, on the west ky Galatia and 
the sands. The flat and swampy tractspread Paphlagonia, and ou the east by Armenia. ] 
from these lakes to the foot of the Volscian'It was divided into three parts according to . 
mountains, and covered an extent of 8 miles Ptolemy. Pontus Galaticus, of which Ama- 
in breadth and 30 in length, with mud and sia was the capital, Pontus Polemoniacus, 
infection, Appius Claudius, when emploved from its chief town Polemonium, and Pontus 
in carrying his celebrated road through these Cafipadocius, of which Trapezus was the ca- 
marshes, made. the first attempt to drain pital. 4 his country was originally part of 
them. Julius Czsar is said to have intended Cappadocia. Darius Hystaspes bestowed it 
to divert the course of the Tiber from Ostia, upon Artabazes, either one of the seven no- 
and carry it through these marshes to Terra-| blemen who murdered the usurper Smerdis, 
cina, but the plan perished with him, and/or one of their descendants. [In the reign of 
gave way to the more moderate but more Ariobarzanes the Persian yoke was shaken 
practicable one of Augustus. ‘This emper-|off and Pontus became an independent king- 
or endeavoured to carry off the superfluous dom.] ‘Fhe kingdom of Pontus, was’ in its 
waters by opening 4 canal all along the Via most flourishing state under Mithridates the 
Appia, from Forum Appii to. the grove of Great. When J. Cesar had conquered it, it 
Feronia. It was customary to embark on became a Roman province, though it was of- 
the canal in the night-time, as Strabo relates, ten governed by monarchs who were tributa- 
and Horace practised, because the vapours ry to the power of Rome. Under the emper- 
that arise from these swamps are less nox-/ors a regular governor was always appoint- 
ious in the cool of the night than in the heated over it. Pontus produced: castors, whose 
of the day. This canal stilt remains, and is'testicles were highly valued among the an- 
called Cavata. ‘(hese marshes were neg- cients for their salutary qualities in medicinal 
lected after the time of Augustus, until the/processes. Virg. G. 1, vy. 58—Mela, 1, ¢.1 
reigns of Nerva and Trajan, the latter’ ofand 19.—Strab. 12.—Cic. fro Leg.—Man.— 
whom drained the country. from Treponti| Appian. —Prol. 5,C. 6.——A part of Mysia 
and Terracina, and restored the Appian in Earope on the borders of the Kuxine sea, 
way, which the neglect ‘of the marshes in the| where Ovid was banished, and trom whence 
previous reigns had rendered nearly impas-|he wrote his four books of epistles de Ponto, 
sable. During the convulsion of the follow-|and his six books de Tristibus. Ovid. de 
ing centuries, the marshes were again over-| Pont.——An aucient deity, father of Phor- 
flowed, until again drained’ in the reign of cys, Thaumas, Nereus, Eurybia, and Ceto, 
Theodoric. They were never, however,com- by Terra, He is the same: as Oceanus. - 
pletely exhausted of their water until the 4/follod.1,c.2. - © . c 
pontificate of Pius 6th, although many pre-; Ponrus Euxinus. [vid. Euxinus.] _ 
ceding Popes had made the experiment.} M. Popriiius, a consul who was informed, 
During the French invasion however, the pre-|as he was offering a sacrifice, that a sedition 
cautions necessary to keep open the canals of/ was raised inthe city against the senate. 
communication were neglected, and the’ wa-|Upon this he immediately went to the popu-’ 
ters again began to stagnate. These marshes|lace in his sacerdotal robes, and quieted the 
therefore are again formidable at the present; multitude with a speech, He lived about 2 
day, and though contracted in their limits,/year of Rome 404, Liv.9, . 21.—Val. Maz. 
still corrupt the atmosphere for many miles)7, ¢- 8.—— Lenas, a Roman ambassador to 
around.} Horat. 1, Sat. 5, v.9.—Lucan. 3,| Antiochus, king of Syria.” He was com- 
v. 85, ° : j|missioned to order the monarch to abstain 
- Pontius Auripranvs, Herennius, a ge-|from ‘hostilites against Ptolemy, king 08 
neral of the Samnites, who surrounded thelEgypt, who was an ally of Rome. Antio- 
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chus wished to evade him by his answers,) Porcta, a sister of Cato of Utica, greatly 
but Popilius, with a stick which he had in his commended by Cicero. A daughter of 
hand, made a circle round him on the sand, Catoof Utica, who married Bibulus, and after 
and bade him, in the name of the Roman his death, Brutus. Slie was remarkable for 
‘senate and people, not to go beyond it before her prudence, philosophy, courage, and con- 
he spoke decisively. This boldness inti- jugal tenderness. She gave herself a heavy 
midated Antiochus ; he withdrew his garri. wound inthe thigh, to see with what fortitude 
sons from Egypt. and no longer meditated a she could bear pain; and when her husband . 
wart against Ptolemy. Val. Maz.'6, c. 4.— asked her the reason of it, she said that she 
Liv. 45, ¢. 12.—Paterc. 1, c. 10.——A tri-| wished to try whether she had courage enough 


bune of the people who murdered Cicero, toito share not only his bed, but to partake of his 


whose eloquence he was indebted for his life! most hidden secrets. Brutus was astonished 
when he was accused of parricide.. .P/uz, at her constancy, and no longer detained from 
——A Roman consul who made war against her knowledge the conspiracy which he and 
the people of Numantia, on pretence that the:many other illustrious Romans had formed 
peace had not been firmly established. . He/against J Cesar. Porcia wished them suc- 
‘was defeated by them.——A Roman emper-jcess, and though’ she betrayed fear, and fell 
or. [vid Neoptianus. ] ’ linto a swoon the day that her husband was 
PoPLic6La, one of the first consuls. [vid.,gone to assassinate the dictator, yet she was 
Publicola.] faithful to her promise, and dropped nothing 
Popp#a SaBINA, acelebrated Roman ma-|which might affect the situation of the con- 
tron, daughter of Titus Ollius) She mar-jspirators. When Brutus was dead, she re- 
ried a Roman knight called Rufus Crispinus, |fused to survive him and attempted to end 
by whom he hada son. Her personal charmsjher life as a daughter of Cato. Her friends 
and the elegance of her figure captivated|attempted to terrify her; but when she saw 
Otho, who was then one of Nero’s favourites, |that every weapon was removed from her 
He carried her away and married her ; but;reach, she swallowed burning coals and died, 
Nero who had seen her, and had often heard|about 42 years before the Christian era, Va- 
her accomplishments extolled, soon deprived |lerius Maximus says, that she was acquaint 
him of her company, and sent him out ofjed with her husband’s conspiracy agaiust 
Italy, on pretence of presiding over one of/Casar when she gave herself the wound. 
the Roman provinces. After he had taken) Val. Max. 3,c.2,1.4, c. 6.—Plut. in Brut. &e. 
this step, Nero repudiated his wife Octavia,} Porcta LEx, de civitate, by M. Porcius 
on pretence of barrenness, and married Pop-jthe tribune, A. wUlCs 453. it ordained that 
pea. Thecruelty and avarice of the em-|no magistrate should punish with death, or 
peror did net long permit Poppza to share|scourge with rods, a Roman citizen when con- 
the imperial. dignity, and though she had al-|demned, but permit him to go into. exile. 
ready made him father of a son, he began to|Sadlust. in Cat—Liv. 10.—Cic. fro Rab. 
despise her, and even touse her with barba-| M.Porctus Latro, a’ celebrated orator 
rity, She died of a blow which she received|who killed himself when labouring under a 
from his foot when many months advanced in|/quartan ague, A. U. C. 7 0. Licinius, a 
her pregnancy about the 65th year of the|Latin poet during the time of the third Punic 
Christian era. Her funeral was perform-/war, commended for the elegance, the grace- 
ed with great pomp and solemnity, and/ful easé, and happy wit of his epigrams.—— 
statues were raised toher memory, It is}A Roman senator who joined the conspiracy 
said that she was so anxious to preservejof Catiline——A son of Cato of Utica, given 
her beauty and the elegance of her person,|much to drinking. 
that 500 asses were kept on purpose to afford] PorEDGRAx, one of the 40 Gauls whom 
her milk in which she used daily to bathe.|Mithridates ordered tobe put to death, and 
Even in her banishment, she was attended by |to remain unburied for conspiring against 
50 of these animals for the same purpose, and|him. ‘His mistress at Pergamus buried him 
from their milk she invented a kind of oint-|against the orders of the monarch. Plut. de 
ment, or pomatum, to preserve beauty, call- | Virt, Mud. } 
ed foppeanum from her. Pin. 11,c.41.—| Porpnyrron, a son of Celus and Terra, 
Dio. 62,—Juv. 6.— Sueton, in Ner. £8 Oth.—-jone of the giants who made war, against Ju- 
Tucit. 13 and 14, ‘A beautiful woman at|piter. He was so formidable that Jupiter, to 
the court of Nero. She was mother to the/conquer him, inspired him with love for Juno, 
preceding Tacit. Ann. 11, c. 1, &c. and while the giant endeavoured to obtain his 
Poputonia, or PopuLonium, a town of|wishes, he, with the assistance of Hercules, 
Etruria, [situate on a-promontory of the samejoverpowered him. Horat. 3, od. 4.—Mart, 
name, below Vetulonii, and opposite the isl-|13, ep. 78.—Apollod. ',¢.6. 
and of Ilva. It was founded by a colony from| PoRPHYRius, a Platonic philosopher of. 
Volaterraz.] It was destroved in the civil/Tyre. [His original name was Melek, 
wars of Sylla, Stra. 5—Virg. AEn. 10, v.| which in Syriac, signifies king, and hence he 
172.— Mela, 2, c. 5.—Plin. 3,6.5.. was sometimes called king. Afterwards Lon- 
PoraTa, a river of Dacia, now Pruth,|ginus changed his name to Porphyrus, from 


falling into the Danube alittle below Axiopo-|7eqvee, the Greek for purple, acolourusually 
ii. iH worn by kings and princes,] He studied elo- 
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quente at Athens under Longinus, and af-jthe captives was admired by the Romartis, 
terwards retired to Rome,where he perfect-jand to reward his humanity they raised a 
ed himself under Plotinus.. Porphyry was|brazen statue to his honour. Liv. 2, c. 9. &c. — 


aman of universal information, and accord- 
ing to the testimony of the ancients, ‘he ex- 
celled his contemporaries in the knowledge 
of history, mathematics, music, and philoso 
phy. Heexpressed his sentiments with ele- 
gance and with dignity, and while other phi- 
losophers studied obscurity in their language, 
his style was remarkable for its simplicity 
and grace. {Had his judgment and integrity 
been equal to his learning he would have de- 
served a distinguished place among the an- 
cients. But neither the splendour of his dic- 


—Flut. in Public-—Flor.1, c. 10—Horat. 
ep. 16.—Virg. 4En. 8, v. 646. ’ 
Porta Capina, a gate at Rome, which 
lead to the Appian road. Quid. Fast. 6, v. 
192. Aurelia, agate at Rome,-which re- 
ceived its name from Aurelius, a consul, who 
made a road which led to Pisa, all along the 
coast of Etruria. Asinaria led to mount 
Celius. It received its name from the fami- 
ly of the Asinii——Carmentalis was at the 
foot of the Capitol, built by Romulus. It was 
afterwards called Scelerdta, because the 300 


tion, nor the variety of his reading, can|Fabii marched through when they went to 
atone for the credulity or dishonesty which|fight the enemy, and were killed near the ri- 


filled the narrative part of his works with 
so many extravagant tales, or interest the 
reader in the abstruse subtleties and mysti- 
cal flights of his philosophical writings. ] 
He applied himself to the study of magic, 
which he called a theourgic or divine ope- 
vation. The books that he wrote were 
numerous, and, some of the smaller trea- 
tises'are still extant. His most celebrated 
work, which is now lost, was against the re- 
ligion of Christ, and in this theological con- 
test he appeared:so formidable, that most of 
the fathers of the church have been: employ- 
ed in confuting his. arguments, and develop- 
ing the falsehood of his assertions. [The 
treatises of Porphyry against Christianity 
were supposed to have been written in Sici- 
ly. They are said to have been partially de- 
stroyed by the orders of Constantine. Many 
of them were.extant in the fifthcentury, and 
were known to Jerome, who made large ex- 
tracts from them.] He has been universally 
called the greatest}enemy which the Chris- 
tian religion had. The best edition of his life 
of Pythagoras is that of Kuster, 4to Amst. 
1707, of his treatise De adstinentia, that of 
De Rhoer. Traj. ad Rhen. 8vo. 1767, and 


ver Cremera. Janualis was nearthe tem- 
ple of Janus——Esquilina was also called 
Metia, Faurica, or Libitinensis, and all cri- 
minals who were going to be executed gene- 
rally passed through, as also dead bodies 
which were carried to be burnt on mount Es- 
quilinus Flaminia, called also Flumen- 
tana, was situate between the capitol and 
mount Quirinalis, and through it the -F lami- 
nian road passed. Fontinalis led to the 
Campus Martius, Jt received its’ name 
from the great number of fountains that 
were near it. Navalis was situate near 
the place were the ships came from Ostia. 
Viminalis was near mount Viminalis. 
Trigemina, called also Ostiensis, led ta 
the town of Ostia. Catularia was near the 
Carmentalis Porta, at the foot of mount Vi- 
minalis Collatina received its name from 
its leading to Collatia——Collina, called also 
Quirinalis, Argonensis, and Salaria, was near 
Quirinalis Mons. Annibal rode up to this 
gate and threw a spear into the city. It is to 
be observed, that at the death of Romulus 
there were only three or four gates. at Rome, 
but the number was increased, and in the 
time of Pliny there were 37, when the 


De Antro Nympharum that in 8vo.. Traj. ad|circumference of the walls was 13 miles and 


Rhen. 1765. 
Constantine the Great. 

Porsenna, or Porséna,a king of Etru- 
via, who declared war against the Romans, 
because they refused to restore Tarquin to 


A. Latin poet in the reign of| 200 paces. 


Portia and Portivs. \ [vid. Porcia and 
Porcius.] j te ee 
PoRTUMNALIA, festivals of Portumnus at 


Rome, celebrated on the 17th of August, in 


his throne and to his royal privileges. Hela very solemn and lugubrious manner, on the 


was at first successful, the Romans were de-|borders of the Tiber. 


Ovid. Fast. 6, v.547. 


feated, and Porsenna. would have entered|—Varro.de L. L.5,¢. 3._ 


the gates of Rome, had. not Cotles stood at 


PortTumNus, a sea deity. [vid. Meli- 


the head of a bridge, and supported the fury|certa.] 


of the whole Etrurian army, while his com- 


Porus, the god of plenty at Rome. He 


panions behind were cutting off the commu-|was son’ of Metis or Prudence, Plato—— 
nication with the opposite shore. This. act/A king of India, when Alexander invaded 
of bravery astonished Porsenna ; but. when|Asia.. The conqueror of Darius ordered him 
he had seen Mutius Scevola enter his camp|to come and pay homage to him as a depend- 
with an intention to murder him, and when/ent prince. Porus scorned his commands, 
he had seen him burn his hand without emo-|and delared he would go and meet him on 
tion, to Convince him of his fortitude and in-|the frontiers of his kingdom sword’in hand, 
trepidity, he no longer dared to make head|and immediately he marched a large army 
against a people.so brave and so generous,to the banks of the Hydaspes. The stream 
He made a peace with the Romans, and ne-/of the river. wes rapid ; but Alexande 
ver after supported the claims of Tarquin,|crossed it in the obscurity of the night, an 
‘The generosity of le behaviewr toldefeated one of the sons of the Indian mo- 
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warch. Porus himself renewed the battle,swas 240,000 stadia; but, according to Strabo, 
but the valour of the Macedonians prevailed, }he made it 180,000 only. He ig the reputed 
and the Indian prince retired covered with|author of a treatise on military tactics; men- 
wounds, on the back of one of his elephants.|tioned inthe first chapter of A®lian’s work on 
Alexander sent one of the kings of India to/the same subject. No fragments of his writ- 
demand him to surrender, but Porus killedlings remain. | ; 
the messenger, exclaiming, is not this the} PosTHumius ALBINUs, a man who suf- 
voice of the wretch who has abandoned his/fered Himself to be bribed by Jugurtha. 
country ? and when he at last was prevailedjagainst whom he had been sent with an 

“pon to come before the conqueror, he ap-|army.——A writer at Rome whom Cato ri- 
proached him as anequal. Alexander de-|diculed for composing, an history in Greek, 
manded of him how he wished to be treated ;|and afterwards offering apologies for the in- 
like a king, replicd the Indian -monarch.Jaccuracy and inelegance of his expressions. 
This magnanimous answer so pleased the ‘Tubero, a master of horse to the dicta- 
Macedonian conqueror, that he not only re-|tor A&milius Mamercus. He was himself 
stored him his dominions, but he increased} made dictator in the war which the Romans 
his kingdom by the conquest of new pro-|waged against the Volsci, and hé punished 
vinces ; and Porus, in acknowledgment ofjhis son with death for fighting against his 
Such generosity and henevolence, becamelorders, A. U. C. 312. Liv. 4, c. 28. Spu- 
one of the most faithful and attached friends|rius, a consul sent against the Samnites. He 
of Alexander, and never violated the assur-|was taken in an ambush by Pontius the 
ances of peace which he had giveu him.jenemy’s general, and obliged to pass under 
Porus is represented as aman.of uncommonj|the yoke with all his army.’ He saved his 
stature, great strength, and proportionable|life by a shameful treaty, and when he res 
dignity, Plut.in Alex.—Philostr. 2, c. 10.—|turned to Rome, He persuaded the Romans 
Curt. 8, c. 8, &c.—Claud. Cons. Honor. 4.\not to reckon as valid the engagements he 
-— Another king of India in the reign offhad made with the eneniy, as it was without 
Alexander. their advice. He was given up to the enemy 

PosipiuM, a promontory and town ofbecause he could not perform his engage- 
Ionia, where Neptune had a temple. Strad.|ments; but the Samnites refused to receive 
14.—A town of Syria below Libanus. P/in.|him——Aulus, a dictator who defeated the 
5,¢. 20——-A town neat the Strymon, on|Latins and the Volsci:i—Tubertus, another 
the borders of Macedonia. Plin. 4,¢.10.  {dictator, who defeated the AZqui and Volsci, 

Posipon, a name of Neptune among the|———A general who defeated the Sabines, and 
Greeks. who was the first who obtained an ovation. 

Posiponta. [vid. Pxstum.] A general who conquered the A#iqui, and 

Posiponium, a town or temple of Nep-jwho was stoned by the army because he re- 
tune, near Cenis in Italy, where the straits|fused to divide the promised spoils. or. 
of Sicily are narrowest, and scarce a_niile|22. Lucius, a Roman consul, who was 
distant from the opposite shore. defeated by the Boii. . He was left among the 

Posiponivs, a philosopher of Apamea. 
He lived af Rhodes for some time, and after- 
wards came to Rome, where, after cultivat- 
ing the friendship of Pompey and Cicero, he 
died in his 84th year. [Pompey, on his return 


and carried in triumph by the Barbarians 
intotheir temples, where they made with the 
skull a sacred vessel to offer libations to their 
gods. Maréus Crassus Latianus, an officer 
from the Mithridatic war, paid a visit to the proclaimed emperor in Gaul, A. D. 260. He 
philosopher at Rhodes for the purpose of at-|reigned with great popularity, and gained 
tending his lectures, and rendered respectfuljthe affection of his subjects by his humanity 
h@mage to philosophy by ordering his lictors|and moderation. He took his son of the same 
to" lower their fasces at the gate of Posido-\name as a colleague on the throne. They 
hius-]. He wrote a treatise on the nature of| were both assassinated by their soldiers, after 
the gods. [He is said also to have construct-ja reign of six years. # 
ed a kind of sphere with which he éxhibited| Posturrra, agoddess at Rome, who pre- 
the apparent motions of the sun, moon, andjsided over the painful travails of women. 
planets yound the earth. He is thought be-| Ovid. Fast. 1, v. 633. ‘ 
sides to have written a continuation of the) PoramMipres, nymphs who presided over 
history of Polybius in an elegant and polished|rivers and fountains, as their name (7¢lepoc, 
style.]  Cies Tusc. 5, c. 37.—Strab. 14.——| fiuvius) implies. ~~ ; 
[An astronomer and mathematician of Alex-| Poramow, a- philosopher of Alexandria, in’ 
andria. He was the disciple of Zeno, and|the age of Augustus. He wrote several trea- 
contemporary with or else a short time pos-|tises, and confined himself to the.doctrines of 
terior to Eratosthenes. He probably flour-|no particular sect of philosophers. 
ished about 260 B. C.. He is particularly ce-|_ PorTamos, a town of Atticanear Sunium. 
lebrated on account of his having employed] Strad. 9. 
himself in endeavouring to ascertain the|’ PoTIp#a, a town of Macedonia, situate in 
measure of the circumference of the earth|the peninsula of Pallene. It was founded by 
by means of the altitude of a fixed star, He,ja Corinthian colony, and became tributary 
according ta Cleomedes,-concluded that it!to the Athenians,. rom whom Philip of Ma: 
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slain, and his head was cut off from his body, 
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cedonia took it. ‘The conqueror gave it to/{The pretor urbanus and peregrinus admi- 
the Olynthians to render them more attach-|nistered justice only in minor or private 
ed to his interest. Cassander repaired and|causes, but in public and important causes, 
enlarged it, and called it Cassandria, a name|the people either judged themselves, or ap- 
which it still. preserves, and which gave!pointed persons, one or more, to preside at 
occasion to Livy to say, that,Cassander was the trial. In A. U. C, 604, it was determin-" 
the original founderiof that city. Liv. 44, c.Jed that the prztor urbanus and peregrinus 
11.—Demosth. Olynth.—Strab. 7.—Paus, 5,\should continue to exercise their usual juris- 
c..23.— Mela, 2, c. 2. _ ‘ |dictions ; ant! that the other four prztors 
Poritivs. [vid. Pinarius, } should during their magistracy also remain — 
Porni2, a town of Beotia, where Bacchus|in the city, and preside at public trials: one 
had atemple. The Potnians, having ‘a at trials for extortion; another concerning 
murdered the priest of the god, were ordered|bribery ; a third Concerning crimes Commit- 
by the oracle, to appease his resentment,|tec against the state; and a fourth about pe- 
yearly to offer on his altars a young man,|culation. Still, however, when any thing un- 
This unnatural sacrifice was continued forjusual or atrocious happened, the people or 
some years. till Bacchus himself substituted|senate judged about the matter themselves, 
2 goat, from which circumstance he receivedjor appointed inquisitors to preside at the tri-: 
the appellation of godolus and Egophagus.|al, as in the case of Clodius for violating the 
‘There was here a fountain whose waters/mysteries of the Bona Dea, and of Milo for 
made horses run.mad as soon as they. were|the murder of Clodius.] Sylla the dictator 
touched. There were also here certain god-jadded two more, and Julius Czsar increased 
desses called Potniades, on whose altars, in]the number to 10, and afterwards to 16, and 
a grove sacred to Ceres and Proserpine, vic-|the second triumvirate to 67. After this their 
tims were sacrificed. It wasalso usual at/numbers fluctuated, being sometimes, 18, 
a certain season of the year, to conduct}16, or 12, till, in the decline of the empire, 
into the grove, young pigs, which were|their dignity decreased and their numbers 
found the following year in the groves|were reducedtothree. In his public capa- 
of Dodona. The mares of Potnie destroy-|city the prztor urbanus, besides dispens- 
ed their master Glaucus, son of Sisyphus./ing justice, presided at the celebration of 
{vid. Glaucus.] Paus. 9, c. 8.—Virg. G.3,|\public festivals, and in the absence of the 
v. 267 —Atlian. V. H. 15, c. 25. consul assembled or prorogued the senate 
PRANESTE, how Palestrina, atown of La-|as he pleased, He also exhibited shows to 
tium, about 21 miles from Rome, built by|the people, and in the festivals of the Bona 
Telegonus, son of Ulysses and Circe, or,j/Dea, where no males were permitted to ap- 
according to others, by Czculus ‘the son|pear, his wife presided over the rest of the 
of Vulcan. There was a celebrated tem- ais matrons. Feasts were announced and 
ple of Fortune there with two famous ima-|proclaimed by him, and he had the power to 
ges, as also an oracle, which was long in|make and repeal laws, if it met with the ap- 
great repute. Cic. de Div. 2,c. 41.—Virg.|probation of the senate and people. The 
fEn.7, Vv. 680.—Horat, 3, od..4. questors were subject to him, and in the ab- 
PRToR, one of the chief magistrates of|sence of the consuls, he appeared at the head 
Reme. [The name of Pretor was anciently jof the armies, and in the city he kept a regis- 
common, to all the magistrates. Thus the|ter of all the freed-men of Rome, with the 
Dictator is called in Livy (3.55) Pretor Max-|reasons for which they had received their 
imus. But when the consuls being engaged|freedom. In the provinces tie pretors ap- 
in almost continual wars could not attend to/peared with great pomp, six lictors with the 
the administration of justice, a magistrate was|fasces walked before them, and when the 
created for that purpose, A. U.C. 389, tojempire was increased by conquests, they™@i- 
whom the name of Pretor was thenceforth|vided like the consuls their government, and 
appropriated. He was at first created only|provinces were given them by lot. When 
from among the patricians, as a kind of com-|the year of their pratorship was elapsed, 
pensation for the consulship being communi-|they were called frofrétors, if they still con- 
cated to the plebeians, but afterwards, A. U,/tinued at the head. of their province. At Rome 
€, 419, from the plebeians also.] Only onejthe pretors appeared also with much pomp, 
was originally elected, and another A.U. C.|two lictors preceded them, they wore the 
510.. One of them was totally employed in|freexta, or the white robe with purple bor- 
administering justice among the citizens,|ders, they sat in curule chairs, and their tri- 
whence he was called ‘pretor uréanus ; and|bunal was distinguished by a sword anda 
‘the other in all causes which related to fo-|spear, while they administered justice. The 
reigners, {and was called prator feregrinus.]|tribunal was called frecorium, When they 
In the year of Rome 520, two more pretors|rode they appeared on white horses at Rome, 
were Created to assist the consul in the go-|as amark of distinction. . The prators Cere- 
vernment of the provinces of Sicily and Sar-|a/es, appointed by Julius Czsar, were employ- 
dinia, which had been lately conquered, andled in providing corn and provisiot for’ 5. 
two more when Spain was reduced into thejcity. They were on that. account often.call- 


form of a Roman Provinee, A. ULC. 571. Jed frumentarii. 
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Pretoria, a town of Dacia, now Cron-|Thespians by Caius Casar, and carried to 
stadt.—~ Another, now oust, in Pied-|Rome, but Claudius restored it te them, 
| mont. and Nero atterwards obtained possession of. 
PRATORIUS, a name ironically applied tojit. Paws. 1, c. 40, 1.8, c. 9.—Plin. 7, c. 34 
_ As. Sempronius Rufus, because he was dis-jand 36. pen 
appointed in his solicitations for the pretor-| PRE.tus, a lake in Tuscany, now Castig- 
ship, as being too dissolute and luxurious in fione. Cic. Mil. 97 —Plin. 3, c. 5. 
his manners. He was the first who kad aj PREXaspPES, a Persian who put Smerdisto 
ps brought to his table. Hforat. 2; Sat. 2, death, by order of king Cambyses. » Herodot. 
v. 50. 3,.c. 30. 
Prasias, a lake between Macedonia and, PriamipEs, a patronymic applied to Pa- 
race, where were silver mines. Herodot, ris’ as being son of Priam. It is also given to 
ac. 17. i Hector, Deiphobus, and all the other child- 
PRaTINAS, a Greek poet of Phillius, con-ren of the Trojan monarch. Ovid. Heroid. 
temporary with Aischylus. He was the first —Virg. En. 3, v. 295. 
among the Greeks who composed satires, PRiAmus, the last king of Troy, was son 
which were represented as farces. “Of these of Laomedon, by Strymo, called’ Placia by 
$2 were acted, as also 18 of his tragedies, one some.’ When Hercules took the city of Troy 
of which only obtained the poetical ‘prize.'[vid. Laomedon.] Priam ‘was in the number 
Some of his verses are extant, quoted byjof his prisoners, but his sister Hesione re- 
Athenzus, Paus. ', c. 13. deemed him from captivity, and he exchang- 
PRAxAGORAS, an Athenian writer, whojed his original name of Podarces for that of 
published an history of the kings of his own| Priam, which signifies bought or ransomed: 
country. He wasthen only 19 years old, and|[vid. Podarces.] He was also placed on his 
three years after, he wrote the life of Con-/father’s throne by Hercules, and he employ- 
stantine the Great. He had also written the/ed himself with well directed diligence in re- 
life of Alexander, all now lost. pairing, fortifying, and embellishing the ci- 
PRAXxILA, a lyric poetess of Sicyon, who|ty of Troy. He had married, by his fa- 
flourished about 492 years before Christ./ther’s orders, Arisba, whom now he divorced 
Pause. 3,"¢. 13, for Hecuba, the daughter of Dimas, or Cis- 
PRAXITELES, a famous sculptor of Magna|seus, a neighbouring prince. ~ He had by He- 
Grzcia, who flourished about 324 years be-|cuba 17 children, according to Cicero, or 
fore the Christian era. He chiefly worked|according to Homer, 19; the most celebrat- 
in Parian marble, on account of its beautifulled of whom are Hector, Paris, Deiphobus, 
whiteness. He carried his art to the great-|Helenus, ‘Pammon, Polites, Antiphus, Hip- 
est perfection, and was so happy in copying|ponous, Troilus, Creusa, Laodice, Polyxena, 
nature, that his statues seemed to be animat {and Cassandra. Besides these he had many 
ed. The most famous of his pieces was alothers by concubines. ‘Theirnames, accord- 
Cupid which he gave to Phryne. This cele-|ing to Apollodorus, are Melampus, Gorgy- 
brated courtezan, who wished to have the|thion, Philemon, Glaucus, Agathon, Evago- 
best of all the statues of Praxiteles, and whojras, Hippothous, Chersidamus, Hippodamas, 
could not depend upon her own judgment in}Mestor, Atas, Dorcylus, Dryops, Lycaon, 
the choice, alarmed the sculptor, by telling}/Astygonus, Bias, Evander, Chromius, Teles- 
him his house was on fire: Praxiteles upon|tas, Melius, Cebrion, Laodecus. Idomeneus, 
this shewed his eagerness to save his Cupid| Archemacbus, Echephron, Hyperion, Ascani- 
from the flames, above all his other pieces ;}us Arrhetus, Democoon, Dejoptes, Echemon, 
but Phryne restrained his fears, and by disco-|Clovius, ‘Egioneus, Hyporichus, Lisithous, 
vering her artifice, obtained the favourite sta-|Polymedon, Medusa, Lysimache, Medesi- 
tue. Tne sculptor employed his chisel injcasta, and Aristodeme. After he had reign- 
making a statue of this beautiful courtezan,|ed for some time in the greatest prosperity, 
which was dedicated inthe temple of Delphi,/Priam expressed a. desire to recover his 
and placed between the statues of Archida-|sister Hesione, whom Hercules had carried 
mus king of Sparta, and Philip king of Ma-]into Greece, and ‘married to Telamon his 
cedon. He also made a statue of Venus, at|friend. To carry this plan into execution, 


the Pee of the people of Cos, and gave/Priam manned a fleet, of which he gave the 
them their choice of the goddess, either nak-|command to. his son Paris, with orders to 
ed or veiled, The former was superior’ to/bring back Hesione. Paris, to whom the 
the other in beauty and perfection, but the}goddess of beauty had promised the fairest 
inhabitants of Cos preferred the latter. The}woman in the world, [vid. Paris,] neglected 
Cnidians, who did not wish to patronize mo-|in some measure bis father’s injunctions, and 
desty and decorum with the same eagerness|as if to make reprisals upon the Greeks, he 
as the people of Cos, bought the’ naked Ve-|carried away Helen the wife of »Menelaus, 
nus, and it was so universally esteemed, that|king of Sparta, during the absence of her hus- 
Nicomedes king of Bithynia, offered the Cni-|band. Priam beheld this with satisfaction, 
dians, to pay an enormous ‘debt, under which/and he countenanced his son by receiving in 
they laboured, if they would give him their/his palace’ the wife of the king of Sparta. 
favourite statue. This offer was not accept-|This rape kindled the flames of war ; all the 
ed. The famous Cupid was bought of the!suitors of Helen, at the request of Menelaus, 
613 
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fvid. Menelaus] assembled te’ revenge the]ix Yroad—Cic. Tusc.1, c. 35.—~@. Smyrii. 
violence offered to his bed, and a fleet, accord-|1.— Virg. En. 2, v. 507, &c— Horat. Od. 10, 
ing to some, of 140 ships, under the command|v. 14—Alygin. fab. 110.—Q. Calaéer. 15, v. 
of the 69 chiefs that furnished them, set sail}/226. any : 
for Troy. Priam might have averted the} PRIAPUS, adeity among the ancients, whe 
impending blow by the restoration of Helen ;j presided over gardens, and the parts of gene- 
but this he refused to'do, when the ambassa-| ration in the sexes, [vid. the end of this arti- 
dors of the Greeks came to him, and he im-|cle.] _He was sonof Venus by Mercury or 
mediately raised an army to defend himself.| Adonis ;' or, according to the more received 
Troy was soon besieged, frequent skirmishes| opinion, by Bacchus. The goddess of beauty, 
took place, in which the success was various,} who was enamoured of Bacchus, went to meet 
and the advantages on both sides inconsidera-}him_ as he returned victorious from his Indian 
ble. The siege was continued for ten succes-|expedition, and by him she had Priapus, who 
sive years, and Priam had the misfortune to| was born at Lampsacus, , Priapus was so de- 
see the greatest part of his children massacred] formed in all his limbs, particularly the geni- 
by the enemy. Hector, the eldest of these,|tals, by means of Juno, who had assisted at 
was the only one upon whom now the Trojans) the delivery of Venus, that the mother, 
looked for protection and support; but hesoon| ashamed to have given birth to such a mon- 
fell a sacrifice to his own courage, and was|ster ordered him to be exposed on the moun- 
killed by Achilles. Priam severely felt his loss,|tains. His life, however, was preserved by 
and as he loved him with the greatest tender-| shepherds, and he received thename of Pria- 
ness, he wished to ransom his body which was| pus firofiter deformitatem &  membri virilis 
in the enemy’s camp. The gods, according to|}magnitudinem. He soon became a favourite 
Homer, interested themselves in favour of oldjof the people of Lampsacus, but he was ex- 
Priam. Achilles was prevailed upon by his|pelled by the inhabitants on account of the 
mother, the goddess Thetis, to restore Hector| freedom he took with their wives. This vio- 
toPriam, and the king of ‘roy passed through] lence was punished by the son of Venus, and 
the Grecian camp conducted by Mercury the| when the Lampsacenians had been afflicted 
messenger of the gods, who with his rod had} with a disease in the genitals, Priapus was 
madehiminvisible. The meeting of Priam and] recalled, andtemples erected to his honour. 
Achilles was solemn and affecting, the con-| Festivals were also celebrated, and the peo- 
queror paid tothe Trojan monarch that atten-| ple, naturally idle and indolent, gave them- 
tion and reverence which was due to his digni-| selves up to everylasciviousness,and impurity 
ty, his years, and his misfortunes, and Priam|during- the celebration. His worship was 
in @ suppliant manner addressed the prince|also introduced. in Rome ; but the Romans 
whose favours he claimed, and kissed the|revered him more as a god of orchards and 
hands that had robbed him of the greatest|gardens, than as the patron of licentiousness. 
and the best of his children, Achilles was} A crown painted with different colours was 
moved by his tears and entreaties, he restor-|offered to him in_ the spring, and in the sum- 
ed Hector, and permitted Priam a truce of|mer a garland of ears of corn. An ass was 
12 days for the funeral of hisson. Sometime/generally sacrificed to him, because that ani- 
after’ Troy was betrayed into the hands of the| mal by its braying awoke the.nymph Lotis, 
Greeks by Antenor and AEneas, and Priam|to whom Priapus was going to offer violence. 
upon this resolved to die in the defence of his| He is generally represented with an human 
country. He put on his armour and advane-| face and the eats of a goat ; he holds a stick 
ed to meet the Greeks, but Hecuba -by her|in his hand, with which he terrifies birds, as 
tears and entreaties detained him near an al-|alsoa club to drive away thieves, anda scythe 
tar of Jupiter, whither she had fied for pro-|to prune the trees and cut down corn, He 
tection, While Priam yielded tothe prayers| was crowned with the leaves of the vine, and 
of his wife, Polytes, one of his sons, fled also to}sometimes with laurel, or rocket. The last 
the altar before Neoptolemus, who pursued|of these plants is sacred to him, and it is said 
him with fury. Polytes, wounded and over-|to raise the passions and excite love. Priapus 
come, fell dead at the feet of his parents, andjis often distinguished by the epithet of fae 
the aged father, fired with indignation, vent-|/us, fascinus, Ityphallus, or ruber, or rubicun. 
ed the most bitter invectives against the|das, which are all expressive of his deformity: 
Greek, who paid no regard to the sanctity of|[Priapus- is supposed by Banier, to have 
altars and temples, and raising-his spear dart-}been the same with igh kia that idol of 
edit upon him. The spear, hurled by  theliniquity mentioned by St. Jerom, and his wor- 
feeble hand of Priam, touched the buckler of|ship is ‘said to have been brought to Lampsa- 
Neoptolemus, and fell on the ground. This|cus whence it passed into Greece and Italy, 
irritated the son of Achilles, he seized the] This worship, itis thought, came originally 
grey hairs of Priam, and, without compassion}from Egypt, agreeably to an observation Sanc- 
or reverence for the sanctity of the place, hé|tioned by the authority of Herodotus, that the 
plunged his dagger into his breast. iis head|birth of a god in any country, means only the 
was Cutoff, and the mutilated body was left] introduction of his worship into that country, 
among, the heaps of slain. Dictys. Cret. 1,| Accordingly Priapus was reported'to be the, 
&e.—Dares. Phryg.— Herodot. 2, c, 120.—|son of that Bacchus who made the conquest 
Paus. 10, ¢. saci st 41, 22, &eew-ELurip.| of India, and who is supposed ailiave beet 
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the same with Osiris; and Venus his mother/strengthened on his throne by the affection 
fas the same with Isis. This Egyptianjand attachment of his subjects, marched 
queen had introduced, after the death of her|against the enemiesof Rome, in Gaul and Ger- 
husband, the ceremony of the Phallus. . Suck|many. Several battles were fought, and af-— 
isthe explanation of Banier.] - Catudl. ep. 19|ter he had left 400,000 barbarians dead inthe 
and 20.—Column. 2, de Culthort.—Horat. !,\field, Probus turned his arms against’ the 
sat. 1.—Tibull. 1, cl..1, v. 18—Ovid. Fast.;Sarmatians.. The same success attended 
“Av. 415, 1. 6, v. 319.—Virg. Kel. 7, v. 33, G.jhim, and after he had quelled and terrified to 
4, v. 111.—Paus. 9, c. 31.—Hygin. tab. 190.|/peace the numerous Barbarians of the north, 
—Diod. 1. A town of Asia Minor nearjhe marched through Syria against the Blem~ 
Lampsacus, now Caraboa. Pirapus wasthe|myes in the neighbourhood of Egypt. The 
chief deity of the place, and from him the/Blemmyes were defeated with great slaugh- 
town received its name, because he had takenjter, and the military character of the emper- 
refuge there when banished from Lampsacus.|or was so well established, that the king of 
Strub. 12.—Plin. 5, c., 32.—Mela, 1, c. 19-|Persia sued for peace by his ambassadors, 
——An island near Ephesus. Pin. 5, c. 31./and attempted to buy the conqueror’s favours 
PRIENE, a maritime town of Asia Minor at}with the most splendid presents. Probus 
the foot of mount Mycale, one of the twelve} was then feasting upon the most common food 
independent cities of Ionia, It gave birth to}when the ambassadors were introduced ; but 
Bias, one of the seven wise men of Greece. It/without even casting his eyes upon them, he 
had been built by an Athenian colony. Paws.|said, that if their master did not give proper 
7, c.2, I. 8, c. 24—Strab. 12. - satisfaction to the Romans, he would lay his 
PrRiscrANus, [an eminent grammarian,|territories desolate, and asnaked as the crown 
born at Cesarea in Palestine. He went tolofhis head. As he spoke the emperor took 
Constantinople, where he taught: grammar|off his cap, and shewed the baldness of his » 
and rhetoric with much success about thelhead to the ambassadors. His conditions 
year 525. He composed various works, of] were gladly accepted by the Persian monarch, 
which histreatise ‘“* De Arte Grammatica”}and Probus retired to Rome to convince his 
was first published by Aldus, at Venice, in|subjects of the greatness of his conquests, and 
1476, from a MS. found in France. It hasjtoclaim from them the applause which their 
been re-printed frequently, but the best edi-lancestors had given to the conqueror of Ma- 
tion isthat of Putschius, 1605, among the|cedonia or the destroyer of Carthage, as he 
Grammatici Latini. A translation of the Pe-|passed along the streetsof Rome. His triumph 
riegesis of Dionysius 1:to Latin verse, is attri-|Jasted several days, and the Roman populace 
buted to Priscian, aud has been printed with|were long entertained with shows and com- 
the Oxford edition of that author. ] bats. But the Roman empire, delivered from 
Priscus, SERVILIUS adictator at Romelits enemies, was torn by -civil discord, and 
who defeated the Veientes and the Fidenates.|peace was not re-established till three usurp- 
——A surname of the elder Tarquin king offers had been severally defeated. While 
Rome. (vid. Tarquinius.) Helvidius, ajhis subjects enjoyed tranquillity, Probus en- 
quastor in Achaia during the reign of Nero,}couraged the liberal arts, he permitted the 
remarkable for his independent spirit, &c.Jinhabitants of Gaul and Illyricum to plant 
Tacit. Hist. 4, c.6.—Juvenal. An orator]vines in their territories, and he himself re- 
whose dissipated and luxurious manners Ho-|paired 70 cities in different parts of the em- 
race ridicules, i Sat. 7, v. 9. pire which had been reduced to ruins. He 
PrisTis, the name of one of the ships thatlalso attempted to drain the waters which 
engaged in the naval combat which was exhi-} were stagnated in the neighbourhood of Sir- 
bited by. Aineas at the anniversary of his fa-|mium, by conveying them tothe sea by arti- 
ther’s death. She was commanded by Mnes-\ficial canals. His armies were employed in 
theus, Virg. Ain.1, v. 116, this laborigus undertaking ; but as they were 
Privernum, now Pifierno Vecchii, a town|unaccustemed to such toils, they soon muti- 
of the Volsci in Italy, whose inhabitants were|nied, and fell upon the emperor as he was 
ealled Privernates. It_ became a Koman co |passing into one of the towns of Illyricum. 
lony. Liv, 8, c.10.—Virg. Ain. 11, v.540.— He fled into a tower. which he himself 
Cie. 1, Div. 43. had built to observe the marshes, but ashe 
Probus, M. Aurelius Severus, a native of|was. alone and without arms, he was soon 
Sirmium in Pannonia. His father was origi-joverpowered and murdered in the 50th year 
nally a gardener, who by entering the army |of his age, after a reign of six years and four 
rose to the rank of. a military tribune. His|months,on the second of November, after 
son obtained the same office in the 22d year|Christ 282. The news of his death was re- 
of his age, and he distinguished himself so|ceived with the greatest consternation ; not 
much by his probity, his valour, his intrepi-|only his friends, but his very enemies deplor- 
dity, moderation, and clemency, that at thejed his fate, and even the army, which had 
death of the emperor Tacitus, he was invest-|been concerned in his tall, erected a monu- 
ed with the imperial purple by the voluntary|ment over his body, and placed upon it this 
and uninfluenced choice of his soldiers. e Ko inscription : Hic Probus imperator, vere piro- 


- election was universally approved by th bus, situs est, victor omnium gentium barba- 
™an senate and the people: and Probus,'rarum, victor etiam tyrannorum, He was 
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into the east, and he proclaimed 
n His 


the Persians that had revolted, and his victo-| himself master of the eastern empire. 


yies there might have been, as great as those|usurpation was universally ackne 
he obtained in the two other quarters of the]and his victories were so rapid, tha 


globe. He was succeeded by Carus, and his 
family, who had shared his greatness, imme- 
diately retired from Rome, not to become ob- 
jects eitaer of private ot public malice. Zos. 
—Prob.— Saturn FEmilius, a gramma- 
rian in the age of Ticodosius. The lives of 
excellent commanders, written by Corielius 
Nepos, have been falsely attributed to him 
by some authors ——An oppressive prefect of 
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would have resigned the imperial purple, had 
not his friends intervened. But now forte 
changed, Procopius was defeated in Phrygia, 
and abandoned by his army. His head was 
cut off, and carried to Valentinian in Gaul, 
A. D. 36. Procopius was slain in the 42d 
year of his age, and he had usurped the title 
of em,-€ror for about eight months. Ammian. 
Marcel. 25 and2.——A Greek historian of 


the pretorian guards, in the reign of Valen-|Czsarea in Palestine, secretary to the cele- 
tinian. brated Belisarius, A.D. 534. He wrote the 
_ Procas, aking of Alba after his father/history of the reign of Justinian, and greatly 
Aventinus.. He was father of Amulius and|celebrated the hero whose favours and pat- 
Namitor. Liv. 1,c. 3—Ovid. Met. 14, v-|ronage he enjoyed. This history is divided 
622.—Virg. Ain. 6, v. 767. into eight books, two of which give an ac~- 
ProcuyTA, an island of Campania in the/eount of the Persian war, two of the Van- 
bay of Puteoli,now Procida, It was situated|dals, and four of the Goths, to the year 553, 
near Inarima, from which it was said that it! which was afterwards continued in five books 
had been separated by an earthquake. It re-| by Agathais till 559, Of this performance'the 
ceived its name, according to Dionysius, from| character is great, though perhaps the his- 
the nurse of dineas. Virg. 4En.2, v.715.—)torian is often too severe on the emperor. 
Mela, 2,¢. 7.—Dionys. Hal, 1. Procopius is the author also of a work, en- 
C. VaLERius PRociLLus, a prince of|titled Anecdota, or secret history, in which 
Gaul, intimate with Cesar. Justinian and his empress Theodora, are rep- 
» Proc Es, a son of Aristodemus and Argia,| resented in a most odious light.] The works 
born at the same birth as Eurysthenes.|of Procopius were edited in 2 vols. folio. Pa- 
There were continual dissentions between thel rjs, 1662. 
two brothers who both sat on the Spartan) ProcrustTrs, a famous robber of Attica, 
throne. [vid. Eurysthenes and Lacedemon.]| Killed by Theseus, near the Cephisus. He 
A native of Andros in the /®gean sea,!tied travellers on a bed, and if their length 
who was crowned at the Olympic games.| exceeded that of the bed, he used to cutit off, 
Paus.6,¢. 14, Id. 7, c. 4——A Carthagi-| put if they were shorter, he had them stretch- 
mian writer, son of Eucrates. He wroteleq to make their length equal toit. Heis 
some historical treatises, of which Pausanias|ca}led by some Damastes and Polypemon. 
has preserved some fragments, Jd. 4, c. 35.| Quid. Heroid. 2, v. 69. Met. 7, v. 43.—Plut, 
A tyrantof Epidaurus, put to death, and! jn The. : 
thrown into the sea. Put. de orac. ProcvLeivus, a Roman knight very inti- 
ProcLipa, the descendants of Procles,! mate with Augustus. He is celebrated for 
«who sat on the throne of Sparta together with) pis humanity and fraternal kindness to his 
the Eurysthenide. {vid. Lacedemon and) brothers Murena and Scipio, with whom he 
Eurysthenes.] divided his possessions after they had forfeit- 
ProconnEsus, now Marmora, an island|ed their estates, and incurred the displeasure 
of the Propontis, at the north-east of Cyzi- 
cus; also called Elafhonnesus and NVeuris. 
It was famous for its fine marble. [The 
marble of this island was of a bluish white, 
slightly variegated with black, this colour 
usually running in small veins, and not unapt- 
ly resembling in many instances, the course 
of the veins of a human body in the naked 
statues. 
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after he suddenly made his appearance a 


Constantinople, “ emperor Vale , and exposed on a gibbet. He was very, 
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auched and licentious in his thamners, andjreturned to Argolis, and by means of his fa- 
acquired riches by piratical excursions. |ther-in-law, hemade himself master of Tiryn- 
~ Procyon, a ‘star [of the second magni-jthus. Stenobeahad accompanied her huss 
ide,] near Sirius, or the dog star, before/band to Greece, and she became by him 
‘which it generally rises in July, Cicero’calls|mother of the Proetides, and of a son called 
it Anticants, which is of the same, significa-}Meapenthes, who after his father’s death, 
tion (reo xvav.) Horat. 3, od.’ 29.—Cic, de|succeeded on the throne of Tirynthus. (wid, 
Nat, D. 2, c. 44, “ay eo  Stendbea.) omer. Il, 6, v. 160.~-Apollod. 
+, Propicus, a. sophist atid rhetorician of}2,'c.:2.-, 
: Cos, about 396 years before Christ, ~He'was| * PRocGNr, a daughter of Pandion, king of 
‘Sent as ambassador by his countrymen to/Athens, by Zeuxippe. She married Tereus 
_ Athens; where he publicly taught, and’had{king of Thrace, by whom she had a son call- 
‘among his pupils Euripides, Socrates, Thera-jed Itylus, or Itys. - (vid. Philomela.) 
menes, and Isocrates. “ He travelled’ from} PRomETHErJuGUM and ANTRUM, aplace 
town to town in Greece, to :procute ‘admir-jon the top of mount Caucasus, in Albania. 
rs and get money.” He made his additors| “PRomMETHEYS,a son of Iapetus by Cly- 
‘pay to hear him harahgue, which has given|mene, one of the Oceanides. [wvid. the end 
#ceasion to some of the antients to Speak of|of*this article.| He was brother, to Atlas, 
the orations of .Prodicus, ‘for 50 dfaclimas.|Meneetius, and’ Epimetheus, and surpassed 
in. his writings, which were numerous, ‘helall mankind, in cunning :and:fraud. He rij- 
‘composed a beautiful episode, in. which vir-|diculed the gods, and deceived Jupiter him- 
axe and pleasure were introduced, as attempt-|self. . He’ sacrificed ‘two. bulls, and filled 
ing to make Hercules*one of their -votaries,/their skins, one with.the flesh and the other 
Whe hero at last yielded to the charme of|with’ the bones, and. asked the father of 
virtue, and: rejected pleasure. ‘This has|the gods, which of the two he preferred as 
Heep imitated by Lucian... Prodicuswas atlan. offering, Jupiter became the dupe of 
Tast put to death by -the ‘Athenians, on pre-{his artifice, and chose*the-bones, and from 
tence that he corrupted the morals of their|that time the priests of the temples were 
‘youth. Xenophon. Memor..-- le ever after ordered to burn the whole victims 
_ PReRosrA, a surnamé of Ceres: “Her fes-|on the altar's,the flesh and the bones altoge- 
tivals, celebrated at Athens and’ Eleusis -be-lgether. ‘Lo punish Prometheus andthe rest 
foe the sowing of corn, bore the same name.{of mankind, Jupiter took: fire away from the 
Meurs. de myst. Ei. : , ~~. learth, bat the’son of Tapetus olt- witted the 
_ PRetIpE£s, the daughters of Pretus,-king/father of the gods. He climbed the heavens 
of Argolis, were three in number, Lysippe,|by the assistance of Minerva, and stole fire 
Ephinoe, and Iphianassa. -'They ‘became in-|from the chariot of the sun, which he brought 
sane for neglecting the worship of Bacchus,|down upon'the earth at the end of a ferula, 
©r, according to-others, for preferring them-|This provoked Jupiter. the more; he order- 
_ Selyes to Juno, arid, they ran. about the ficldsjed Vulcan to make a woman of clay, and af- 
believing themselves to be cows, and fiying/ter he had given her life, he sent her to-Pre- 
away Hot to be harnessed to the plough or to}metheus, with a box of the richest and must 
the chariot. Preetus applied to Melam-jvaluable presents which he had received from 
pus to cure bis: daughters .of their insanity,|the gods. (vid Pandora.) Prometheus, 
but he refused to ‘employ him when he de-|Who suspected Jupiter, toek no notice of 
manded ‘the third part of his kingdom as -ajParidora or her box, at he made his brother 
reward. ‘This neglect: of Pretus, was pin-}pimetheus marry her,-and the god, now 
ished, the insanity became contagious, and|more irritated, ordered Mercury, or Vulcan, 
‘the monarch at last promised Melampus twojaccerding to Alschylus, to carry this art- 
parts of kis kingdom and one of his daugh-|ful raortal to mount Caucasus, and there 
ters, if he would restore them and the Ar-|tic hitto a reck,'where, for 30,000 years, 
gian women =to ‘their scnses. Melampus|a.vulttre was ‘to teed upon his liver, which 
<onsented, and -after he had-wrought the}was never diminished, though continually de- 
cure, “he married the most beautiful of the|voured. He was delivered from this pain- 
Preetides. Some have called them Lysippe,|ful confinement about thirty years after- 
ipponoe, and Cyrianassa. Apollod. 2, c. 2—~| wards by Hercules, avho killed the bird of _ 
Virg. Ecl. 6,v. 48, Ovid. Met. 18.—Lac-|prey: ‘The vulture} or, according to others, 
tant. od Stat, Fheb.1aed3.- °°. ‘the eagle, whicly devoured the liver of Pro- 
Preys, a king of Argos; son of Abas/inetheus, was born from ‘T'yphon and Echid- 
and Ocalea, He was twin’brather to’ Acri-|na.. According to Apolladorus, Prometheus 
sius, with Whom he quarrelléed even ‘before}made the first man and woman that ever 
their birth. This digsention between:the two| were upon the earth, with clay which he 
brother's inéreased with their years. Afterlanimated by means of the fire which he had 
their father’s ceath, they both tried to obtain’ stolen from heaven. On this account, there- 
the kingdom ot. Argos; but the claims of fore, the Athenians raised him an altar in the 
Acrisius prevailed, and Prostus left Pelopon- grove of Academus, where they yearly cele- 
nesus andretired to the court of Jobates, king brated games in his honour. Daring these 
‘of Lycia, where he married Stencbeea, called|games there was a race, and he who carried 
“Hy some Antea ot Antispe: He aferwanda|s burning torch ip doe without extin- 
4] ‘ 
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guishing it, obtained the prize. Prometheus,'left, which is still observed by some of the 
as it is universally credited, had received the eastern nations. Diod, 3. ee 
sift of prophecy, and all the gods, and even PRonomus, a Theban who played So skil- 
Jupiter himself, consulted him as a most in- fully on the flute, that the invention of that 
fallible oracle. To him mankind are indebt- musical instrument isattributedtohim. Paws. 
ed for the invention of many.of the useful’9, c. 12.—Athen. 14, c.7. : ‘ 
arts ; he taughtthem the use of plants, with’, ProntBa, a surname of Juno, because she 
their physical power, and from him they re- presided over marriages. Virg. Zin. 4, v. 166. 
ceived the knowledge of taming horses and; , PRoppRtTrius (Sextus Aurelius,) a Latin 
different animals, either to cultivate the poet born at Mevania, in Umbria.” His father 
ground, or for the purposes of luxury.;wasa Roman knight, whom Augustus pro- 
{ Banier supposes the fable of Prometheus to scribed, because he had followed the interest 
be merely a continuaton of the history of the;of Antony. He came to Rome, where his ge- 
Titans. Prometheus, as he conjectures, was/nius and poetical talents soon recommended 
not exempt from' the persecutions which him to the notice of the great and powerful. 
harassed the other Titans., As he returned | Mecznas, Gallus, and: Virgil, became his 
into Scythia, which he durst not quit So long/friends, and Augustus his patron.. ‘Mecznas 
as Jupiter lived, that god is said to have! wished him toattempt an epic poem, of which 
bound him to Caucasus. This prince, ad-jhe proposed the emperor for the hero; but 
dicted to astrology, frequently «retired — to;Propertius refused, observing that his abilities 
Mount Caucasus, as to a kind of observatory,| were unéqual to the task. . He died about 19 
where he contemplated the stars, and was as|years before Christ, in the 40th year of his 
it were preyed upon by continual pining, or|age. His works consist of tour books of ele- 
rather by vexation, on account of thesolitary|gies, which are’ written with so’ much spirit, 
and melancholy life which he led.. This is|vivacity, and energy, that many authors call 
supposed to have given rise’ to the fable of him the prince of the elegiac poets among 
the vulture preying upon his vitals. Ba-|the Latins. His poetry, though elegant, is not 
nier farther imagines that’ Jupiter having)free from faults, and the many lascivious ex- 
ordered all the forges where iron was forged pressions which he uses, deservedly-expose 
to be shut, lest the Titans, should make use ofjhim to censure. Cynthia, who is the heroine 
it against -him, Prometheus, who had retired/of all his elegies, was a’ Roman lady, whose 
into Scythia, there established good forges.|real name was Hosiia, or Hostilia, of whom 
Perhaps also, not thinking to find fire in that|/the poet was deeply enamoured.» Though 
country, he brought some thither in the stalk| Mevania is more generally supposed to be 
of the ferula, in which it may easily be pre-|the place of his birth, yet four other cities of 
served for several days. As for the two|Umbria have disputed the honour of it ; 
oxen which Prometheus is said to have slain}Hespillus, Ameria, Perusia,’ and Assisium. 
that he might impose upon Jupiter, this part]/The best edition is that of Santenius, 4to. 
of the fable is said to be founded upon his/Traj. ad Rh. 1780, and, when published to- 
having been the first who opened victims|gether with Catullus, and libullus, those of 
with a view of drawing omens from an|Grevius, 8vo. Utr. 1680, and of Vulpius, 4 
inspéction of their entrails. His having|vols. Patavii, 1737, 1749, 1755, and the: edi- 
formed, and animated. a man- fefers. to/tion of Barbou, 12mo., Paris, 1754. [Two 
his having taught the barbarous people|very good editions of Propertius separately 
among whom he settled, to lead a more.ci-|have since appeared; that of Barthius, Lips. 
vilized life. Sir Isaac Newton makes Pro-|1777, 8vo. and that completed by Santenius, 
metheus a nephew of Sesostris, and to have} Traject. 1780. 4to.] Ovid. Trist. 2, v- 465, 
been left by him upon mount Caucasus, with|l. 4, el. 10, v: 58, de Art. Am. 3, v. 333.— 
a body of troops, in order’ to guard his con: | Martial. 8, ep. 73, 1. 14, ep. 189. — Quintil. 10, 
quests in this quarter. Some make him the/c. 1.—P/in. 6, ep. 1.9,ep. 22... 5 
same with Noah, an opinion which Bryant] Prope TiDEs, some women of Cyprus, se- 
adopts. Le Clerc supposes him to havelverely punished by Venus. whose divinity they 
been the same with Magog.] Hesiod. Theog.|had despised. They sent their daughters to 
510 and 550,—.Afollod. 1 and 2 .—Paus. 1, c./the,sea-shore, where they prostituted’ them- 
30;1.5, c. 11.—Aygin. fab. 144.—(Eschyl. in|selves to strangers. Thé poets have feigned 
Prom.—Virg. Ecl.6.—Ovid Met. 1, v..82.—|that they were changed into stones, on account 
Horat. 1, od. 3.—Seneca. in Med, 825. fof their. insensibility to every virtuous senti- 
PRoMETHIS, and PROMETHIDES, a patro-jment. Justin. 18, c. 5—Ovid. Met. 10, v. 
ny mic applied to the children of Prometheus] 238. ; 7 pe iy 
as to Deucalion, &c. Ovid. Met. 10, v. 390.) PRopontts, ‘a sea which has.a communi- 
PrRométTuus and DamasicuTuon, two|Cation with the Euxine, by the Thracian Bos- 
sons of Codrus, who conducted colonies into/phorus, and with the Algean by the Helles- 
Asia Minor, Paus.1,c.3.. °°...’ . ‘|pont, now called'the sea of Marmora, It is 
..PRONAPIDES, an ancient Greek poet 'who/about [90 miles long, and received its name 
was, according to some, preceptor to Homer./from its lying in front of or before the Pontus 
Itis said that he first taught the Greeks how/Euxinus. _ Its modern name is derived 
to write from the left to right, contrary to|that of the island Proconnessus. It is calle 
the custom of eine, bee the right to thejalsothe White Sea,] Mela, 1, c. 19.—Strad, 
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Q—Ovid. 1. Trist.9, v. 09.—Propiert. 3, el.|—Paus. 8, c. 37,1. 9,c. 31.—Ovid. Met. 
5 . fab. 6. Fast. 4, v. 417.—Vire. Aen. 4, v. 698, 
» ProserpPina, a daughter of. Ceres by Ju-/l. 6, v. 138.—Strad. 7.—Diod. 5.—Cic. in 
 piter, called by the Greeks Persephone. She|Verr. 4.—Hygin. fab’ 146.— Hesiod. Theog. 
was so beautiful, that the father of the gads|—Afoliod. 1,c. 3.—Orpfheus. Hymn. 28— 
himself. became enamoured of her, and de-|Claudian. de Rapfit. Pros. 

ceived, her by changing himself into a ser-| -PRrosPER, one of the fathers who died ‘A, 
pent, and folding her in his wreaths. Pro-|D. 466. (Prosper was merely a layman, but 
Serpine made Sicily the placé, of. her’ resi-| was possessed of much learning and eloquence. 
dence, and delighted herself with the beauti-|Heé was a native of Gaul, and the friend of 
ful views, the flowery meadows, and limpid|St. Augustine. Inthe year 440 he. was made 
streams, which surrounded the:plains of En-|secretary to Pope Leo ist, and became the — 
na. In this. solitary retreat, as she amused|principal conbatant. against the Pelagians in 
herself with her female attendants in-gather-|Italy.] His works have been edited by Man- 
ing flowers, Pluto carried her away into the/geant, fol. Paris, 1711. 

infernal regions, of which she became the), PRoraGdras, a Greek philosopher of 
queen. [vid. Pluto.]. Ceres was so discon-|Abdera in Thrace, who was originally a por- 
solate at the loss of her daughter, thatjter. He became one of the disciples of De- 
she travelled all over the world, but her in-|mocritus, when that philosopher had seen 
quiries were in vain, and she never could/him carrying faggots on his head, poised in a 
have discovered whither she had been car-|proper.equilibrium. | Democritus was struck 
ried, had not she found the girdle of Proser- jalso with the neatness with which the faggots 
pine on the surface of the waters of the foun-|were packed, and pleased with his general 
tain Cyane, near which the ravisher hadjmanner. He therefore bade Protagoras fol- 
opened himself a passage to his kingdom by|low him, ‘saying that he would present him 
striking the earth withhis trident. Ceres soon] with a greater and better object for the exer- 
learned from the nymph Arethusa that her|cise of his talents.] He soon rendered him- 
daughter had been carried away by Pluto,|self ridiculous by his doctrines, and in a book 
and immediately she repaired to Jupiter, and}which he published, he denied the existence 
demanded of him to punish the ravisher./of a Supreme Being. This doctrine he sup- 
Jupiter in vain attempted to persuade the|ported by observing, that his doubts arose 
mother, that Pluto was not unworthy of her}from’the weakness of the human understand- 
daughter, and when he saw that she was in-|ing, and from the shortness of human life. 
flexible for the restitution of Proserpine, he|This book was publicly burnt at Athens, and 
said that she might return on earth, if she|the philosopher banished from the city, as a 
had not taken any aliments in the infernal|worthless and contemptible being. _Protago- 
regions. Her return, however, was impossi-|ras visited, from Athens, different islands in 
ble. Proserpine, as she walked in the Ely- the Mediterranean, and died in Sicily in a ve- 
sian fields, had eaten seven of the seeds|ry advanced age, about 400 years before the 
ofa pomegranate, and Ascalaphus was the|Christian era. He generally reasoned by di- 
only one who saw it, and for his. discovery|!emmas, and always left the mind in suspens 
the goddess instantly: turned him into an ow]./about all ‘the questions which he proposed 
Jup ter, to appease the resentment of Ceres,|Some suppose that he was drowned. Diog: 
and sooth her grief, permitted that Proser-|9 —Plut. in Protag. 

pine should remain six months’ with Plutoin} PRorEé1 CoLumw., a place in the remot . 
the infernal regions, and that she shouldjest parts of Egypt.  Virg, én. 11, v. 262. 
spend the rest of the year with her mother] ProrrsirA1 Turris, the monument 0 
onearth, As queen of hell, and wife of Plu-|Protesilaus, on the Hellespont. Plin. 4, c. 
to, Proserpine presided over the death of|11.—Mela, 2, c. 2. 

mankind, and, according to the opinion of| PROTESILAUs, a king of part of Thessaly, 
the ancients, no one could die, if. the goddess|$on of Iphiclus, originally called Iolaus, grand- 
herself, or: Atropos, her minister, did not cut/son of Phylacus, and brother to Alcimede, 
a lock of hair from the head... From|the mother of Jason. He married Laodamia, 
this superstitious’ belief, it was usual to cut|the daughter of Acastus, and some time af- 
off some of the hair of the deceased, and to|ter he departed with the rest of the Greeks 
strew it at the door of the house, as an offering|for the Trojan war with 40 sail. He was the 
for Proserpine: The Sicilians were -very|first of the Greeks who set foot on the Tro- 
particular ‘in. their worship to Proserpiné,|jan shore, and as such he was doomed by the 
and as they believed that the fountain Cy-foracle to perish, therefore he was killed, as 
ane had risen from the earth at theyery|soon as he had leaped from his ship, by ZE- 
place were Pluto had opened himselt-a pas-|neas or Hector, Homer has not mentioned 
sage, they annually. sacrificed there a bull, ofthe person who killed him. His wife Laoda- 
which they suffered the blood to run into the/mia destroyed herself when she heard of his 
‘water. Proserpine was universally wor-|death. [vid Laodamia.] _ Protesilaus has 
shipped by the ancients, and slice was knownjreceived the patronymic of Phylacides, either 
by the different names of Core, Theogamia,|because he was descended from Phylacus, or 
Libitina, Hecate, Juno inférna, Anthespho-\because.he was a native of Phylace. He was 
ria, Cotyto, Deois, Libera, &c. Plut.in Luc.jburied on the Pra and, according 
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‘o Pliny, there were near his tomb certain) perfection what. the ‘utmost Jabdcurslef aff” 
trees which grew to an extraordinary height, could not do, the fall of the sponge upon the 

which as soon as they could be discoyered| picture represented. ‘the froth of the mouth 

andseen from Troy, immediately withered of the. dog in the most perfect and natural 
and afterwards grew up agai to their for-|manner, and the piece was. universally ad- 
mer height, and suffered the same vicissitude.|mired. ..Protogenes: was very exact in his 

Homer. Il. 2, v. 205.— Ovid. Met. 12, fal. 1. representations, and copied ‘nature with the - 

= Heroid. 13, v. 17.—Propiert. 1, el. 19.— Hy- eréatest nicetyybut this was blamed as 2 fault — 

gin. fab. 103, &c. per _ _jby his friend Apelies. When Demetrius be-’ 
PROTEUS, a sea deity, son of Oceanus and sieged Rhodes, he refused to set fire toa part 
Tethys, or, according to some, of Neptunejof the city. which'might have made him mas*' 
and Phenice. He had received ' the gift-ef. iter of the whole, because he knew that Pro- 
prophecy from Neptune because he had tend- togenes was’ then working in that quarter, 
ed the monsters of the sea, and from his -When the town was taken, the painter was. 
knowledge of futurity mankind received the found closely employed ina garden in finish- 
greatest services. He usually resided in the ing a picture ; and when the conqueror asked » 

Carpathian sea, and, like the rest of the gods, him, why he showed not more concern at 

he reposed himself on the sea-shore, where the general calamity ; he replied that Demee ’ 


such as wished to consult him generally, 
resorted: He was difficult of access, and 
when consulted he refused to. give: answers, 
by immediately assuming different shapes, and 
if not properly secured in fetters, eluding ‘the 
grasp in the form of a tiger, or a lion, or dis- 
appearing in a flame of fire,.a whirlwind, or 
arushing stream. Aristeus and Menclaus 
were in the number of those who consulted. 
him, as also Heréules. Some suppose that he 
was originally king of Egypt, known among 
his subjects by the name .of Cetes, and they 
assert that he had two sons ‘Velegonus and 
Polygonus, who were-both killed by Hercules. 
He had alsosome daughters, among whom 
were Cabira, Eidothea, and Rhetia.~ [Ac- 
cording to Diodorus Siculus, he: was king of 
Egypt, and after the .manner’ of the Egyp- 
tian monarchs, sometimes -used a lion and 
sometimes a bull for’ his crest; He is said 
to have reigned 240 years after Moses; 
and been distinguished for his knowledge 
of astronomy.}] Homers Od, 4, v. 360, 
—=Ovid. Met. 8, fab. 10. - Am, el. 12; v.36. 


— Hesiod. Theog. v. 143.~—Virg. G.4, ¥. 387. 
—Hygin. fab. 118,—Herodot. 2; ¢. 112, 
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PROTOGENES, a painter of Rhodes, who 
flourished about 328 years before Christ.. He 
was originally so poor that he painted ships 
to maintain himself. His countrymen were 
ignorant of his ingenuity before Apelles came 
to Rhodes, and offered to buy all his pieces 
This opened the eyes of the Rhodians, they. 
became sensible of the merit of-their coun- 
tryman, and liberally rewarded him: Proto- 
genes was employed for seven years ‘in finish- 
ing a picture of Jalysus, a celebrated hunts- 
man, supposed to have beemthe son ef Apol- 
lo, and the founder of Rhodes. During all 
this time the painter lived only upon Jupines 
and water, thinking that such aliments would 
leave him greater flights of fancy ;- but all 
this did not seem to make him more success- 
ful in the perfection of his picture. He was: 


} ‘ProxEnus, fa 


jtrius made war against the Rhodians, and’ 


not against the fine arts. Paus.1,.c. S.— 


\Plin. 35, C..10— lian V. H.12—duv, 3,-. 


v- 120.—Plut, in’ Dem:-—One of Caligula’s 
favourites, famous for his cruelty and extra- 
vagance.: f Me 
Beotian, one» of the com- 
manders of the Greek forces in the army of > 
Cyrus the younger. He was. put to death 
ei his fellow-commanders by  Artaxer< 
xes.] | at suite 
«PruprEntius (Aurelius Clemens,) a La- 
tin poet who flourished-A. D, 392, and wassuc- 
cessively a soldier, an’ advocate, and a judge. 
His poems are numerous, and all theological, 
devoid. of the elegance and purity of the Au- 
gustan age, and yet greatly valued. The best 
editions are the Delphin, 4to. Paris, 1687 ; that 
of Cellarius, 12mo, Halz, 1703 ; and-that of 
Parma, 2 vols. 4to. 1788. ae oi 
Prusa, a town of Bithynia, [at the foot of 
mount Olympus, in the district Olympena.. 
itis now Bursa.) It was built by king Pru- 
sias, from whom it’ receivedits name. {vid. 
Cios.| “Strab. 12.—Plin, 10, eps 16. 
flourish-' 


Prustas, a king of Bithynia, who 
ed 221 B.C. Another, surnamed Venator, ” 
who made.an alliance with the Romans when 
they waged war with Antiochus, king of Sy- 
ria. He gavea kind reception to Annibal, 
and by his advice he made war. against Eu- 
menes, king of Pergamus, and defeated hin. 


Eumeénes, who was an ally of Rome as: well 
as Prusias, complained before the Romans of 
the hostilities of the king of Bithynia. .Q. Fla-. 
minius was sent-from Rome ' to settle the dis- 
putes of the two monarchs, and he was n@., 
sooner arrived in Bithynia, than. Prasias, to - 
gain his favour, prepared to deliver to him, . 
at his request, the celebrated ‘Carthaginian, ~ 
to whom he was indebted for all the advan- 
tages he had: obtained over Kumenes,; but - 
‘Annibal prevented it. by a voluntary death, 
Prusias was obliged by the Roman, ambassa- a 
sadorto make a restitution of the provinces 


to represent in the piece a dog panting, and}he had conquered, and by his meanness he 
with froth at his mouth, but this he never|continued to enjoy the favours of the: Romans. 
could do with satisfaction to himself; and}/When some time after he visited the capital 
when all his labours seemed to be without|of Italy, he appeared in the habit of a manu- 
success, he threw his sponge upon the piece|mitted slave, calling himself the freed-man- 
in a fit of anger. ae alone brought to'of the Romans; and when he was introduced 
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lute the senate-house, he saluted. the senators}: PSAmMETICRUS, aking of Egypt. He was 
ope name of visible deities, of saviours, andjone ofthe 12 princes. who shared the king- . 
deliverers. ‘ Such abject behaviour renderedjdom among themselyes ; but as he was more » 
‘him contemptible not only in the eyes of thejpopular than the rest, he was banished forty 
‘Romans, but of his subjects, and when he re-{his daminions, :and retired into the marshes: 
turned home the. Bithynians revolted, and|near the'sea- shore. A descent of some of the . 
‘placed his son Nicomedes onthe: throne.|Greeks.upon Egypt, proved favourable to his. 
"The banished mouarcls fled to Nicomedia,|cause 3 he joined. the enemy, and defeated the 
»where he was assassinated near the’altarof Ju-|11 princes who had expelled him from the 
| piter, about 149 years before Christ. . Sone|country. ‘He rewarded the Greeks, by whose 
Say that his son. became his. murderer, ~ Prue|valour he-had recovered. Egypt, he allotted 
'sias, according to Polybius, was the meanest|them'some territory on the sea-coast, patron= 
‘of monarchs, without honesty, without mo-|ized the liberal arts, and encouraged com~- 
fals, virtue, or principle ; he was cruel~and|merce among his subjects. He made useless 
‘cowardly, intemperate’ and voluptuous, and|inquiries to find the sources of the Nile, and 
‘an enemy to all learning: He was naturallyjhe stopped by bribes,and money, a Jarge ar- 
deformed, and he often appeared in public in} my.of Scythians who were marching against 
the habit of a woman to render ‘his deformi+|him. » He died 617 years before the Christian 
ties more visible. . Poly. iv. Justin. 31,\era, and was buried. in Minerva’s temple at 
-&e.—C, Nep. in Anib.—Plut.in Flam. &c. |Sais. During his reign there was a conten- 
PryTANEs, Certain: magistrates at Athens|tion among some of the neighbouring nations 
-who presided over the senate; and had the, about the antiquity of their language, Psam- 
Fanulcga,of assembling it when they pleased, avetichus took a part inthe contest.. He con- 
estivals excepted. They generally met ina fined two young children and fed them with. 
large hall called: frytanewm, where they gave|milk ; the shepherd to. whose care they were 
audiences, offered: sacrifices, and feasted to-|intrusted, was ordered never to speak to 
gether with all those who had rendered signal them, but to watch diligently their articula-~ 
service to their tountry. The ° prytanes|tions.., After some time the shepherd observ- 
were elected from the senators, which were|ed, that whenever he entered the place of 
in number 500, fifty of which were chosen|their,confinement they repeatedly exclaimed 
from each tribe.. When they were elected,|Beccos, and he gave information of this to the 
the name of the 10 tribes of Athens were|monarch. _ Psammetichus made inquiries, 
throwa into one vessel,'andinto-another were|and found thatthe word Beccos signified bread 
laced nine black beans and a white one.|in the Phoenician language, and from that 
he tribe whose name was drawn with the|circumstance, therefore, it was universally 
white bean, presided the first, and the rest|concluded that the language of Pheenicia was - 
in the order in which they were drawn. They|of greater antiquity. [This is a very child- 
presided for 35 days, as the. year was divided|ish story: The word uttered by the children 
into 10 parts; but it is unknowne what tribe| Was Bek, with the Greek termination it be- 
presided the rest of those days which were|Comes Bekos, ‘The children learned it from 
supernumerary, Whenthe number of tribes thecry ofthe goats, whosuckledthem. Herodot. 
was increased to 12, each of the prytanes 2, c. 28, &c.—Palyen. 8.—Sirab. 16. fe 
presided one full month.—Some of the prin-|S0n of Gordius,brotier to Periander, who. 
cipal magistrates of Corinth were also calledjheld-the tyranny at Corinth for three years, 
prytanes. ; o> (B.C, 584. Aristot. Polit, 5, c. 12. ‘ 
‘PsaMATHE, one of the Nereides, mother of} Psammts, or PsaMMUTHIS, a king of E* 
Phocus by Alacus, king of Aigina. Afollod. 3,\gyPt, B.C. 376. 
©. 12.—Ovid. Met. 11, v. 398:—#lacc. v. 364.| _PSAPHIS, a town on the confines of Attica 
PsAMMENITUS, succeeded hisfather Ama-|and Beeotia. There was there an oracle of 
sis on the throne of Egypt. Cambyses made|Amphiaraus,. ; 
war against him, and as he knew that the}. PsapHo,a Libyan who taught a number of 
Egyptians paid the greatest veneration to cats, |birds which he kept to say Psafho is a god, 
the Persian monarch placed some of these|and afterwards gave them their liberty. The ~ 
animals at the head of his army; and the ene- birds did not forget the words which they had 
my, unable to defend themselves, and anwil-|been taught, and the Africans paid divine ho- 
ling to kill those objects of adoration, were|nours to Psapho. filian. _ ¢ | 
easily conquered. [Polyznus refers this to} PsoPHis,a town of Arcadia near the [junc- 
the taking of Pelisium.] Psammenitus was|tion -of. the Erymanthus and Aroanius,] 
twice beaten at Pelusium and. in Memphis, It was called at first Erymanthus, and after- 
and became one of the prisonersof Cambyses,}wards Phegia. Stat. Th. 4, Vv. 296,— Paus, 
who treated hiin with great humanity. Psam-|8, © 24—Ovid. Met. 5, y. 607.—~A_ river 
menitus, however; raised seditions against the jand town of Elis. ; , 
Persian monarch, and attempted.to make the| PsycHE, a nymph whom Cupid married 
Egyptians. rebel, for which he. was put to and carried into a place of bliss, where he 
death by drinking bull’s blood, He had reign-|long enjoyed her company Venus put her 
ed about six months. He flourished about|to death because she had robbed the world 
wo" before the Christian era, Herodot.\of her son; but Jupiter, at the request of 
3, ¢. 10, &c, _ \Cupid, granted hie tad to Psyche.» The 
24 ; 
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‘word signifies the soul, ‘and this personifica-/pendent monarch till 19 years after, yet he 
tion of Psyche, first mentioned by Apuleius,|was so firmly established that the attempts of. 
is posteriér to the Augustan age, though still] Perdiccas to drive him away from his S- 
it is connected with ancient mythology. Psy-|sions proved abortive ; and Ptolemy, after the 
che is génerally represented with the wings|murder of his ‘rival by Grecian soldiers, 
of a butterfly to imitate the lightness of the|might have added the kingdom of Macedo- 
soul, of which the butterfly is the symbol, andjnia to his Egyptian territories. He made 
on that account, among the ancient., when ajhimself master of Ceelosyria, Pheenicia, and 
man had just expired, ‘a butterfly appeared|the neighbouring coast of Syria, and when he 
fluttering above as if rising from the mouth}had reduced Jerusalem, he. carried above 
of the deceased. 100.000 prisoners to Egypt, to people the ex- 
Psycurus, a river of Thrace.- Whenjtensive city of Alexandria, which became the 
sheep drank of its waters they were said al capital of his dominions, After he had ren-. 
ways to bring forth black lambs.’ .4ristot. |dered these prisoners the most attached 
PsyYLL1, a people of Libyanear the Syrtes,Jand faithful of his subjects’ by his _libera-. 
very expert in curing the venomous bite of|lity’ and the grant. of privileges, Ptolemy» 
serpents, which had no fatal. effect upon/assumed the title of king of Egypt, and 
them. [They were destroyed by the Nasa-|soon after reduced’ Cyprus under his pow-— 
mones, a neighbouring people. It seems veryjer-. He made war, with success against De- 
probable that the Nasamones circulated the}metrius and Antigonus, who disputed “his 
idle story respecting the destruction of the}right to the pro inces of Syria ; and from the 
Psylli, which Herodotus relates, without|assistance he gave to the people of Rhodes 
however, giving credit to it. He states that|against their common enemies, he received 
a south wind had dried up all the reservoirs|the name of Sofer.. While he extended his 
of the Psyili, and that the whole country as}dominions, Ptolemy was not’ negligent of the 
far as the Syrtes was destitute of water,/advantages of his people The bay of Alexan- 
They resolved, accordingly, after a public|dria being dangerous of access, he builta tow. 
consultation, to make an expedition against]er to conduct the sailors in the obscurity of the 
the south wind, but having reached the de-jnight, [vid. Pharos,] and“ that. his subjects 
serts, the south wind overwhelmed them be-}might be acquainted with literature, he laid 
neath the sands.] Strad. 17.— Dio. 51, c. 14.|the foundation of a library, which under the 
—Lucan. 3,'v. 894, 937.—Herodot. 4, c.|Succeeding reigns became the most celebrated 
173.—Paus. 9, c. 28. in the world. He also established in the capi- , 
PTEL&uUM, a town of Thessaly on the bor-|tal of his dominions a society called museum, 
ders of Beeotia. Lucan. 6, v. 852.—Liv. 35,}of which the members, maintained at the pub- 
C. 43. ; lic expense, were employed in philosophical 
PTERELAUS, a son of Taphios, presented|researches, and in the advancement of science 
with immortality by Neptune, provided hejand theliberal arts. Ptolemy died in the 84th 
kept on his head a yellow lock. ' His daugh-lyear of his age, aftera reign of 39 years, about 
ter cut it off, and he died. He reigned at/284 years before Christ. He was succeeded 
Taphos in Argos, &¢. Apollod.2,c.4. ~ |by his son Ptolemy Philadelphus, who had 
Prerta, [a district of Paphlagonia, near|been’ his partner on the throne the last ten 
Sinope, where Cyrus defeated Creesus.] years of his reign. Ptolemy Lagus has 
ProLEMZUM, a Certain place at'Athens|been commended for his abilities not only 
A Some to exercise and study, Cic. 3, dejas a sovereign, but as a writer, and among 
n. the many valuable compositions which haye 
PTOLEMUs Ist, surnamed Lagus, a king|been lost, we are to lament an history of 
of Egypt, son of Arsinoe, who when pregnant| Alexander the Great, by the king of Egypt, 
by Philip of Macedonia, married Lagus, a/greatly admired ‘and valued for elegance 
man of mean extraction. [vid. Lagus.] Pto-jand authenticity. All his successors were 
lemy was educated in the court of the king|called Prolemies from him. Paus, 10,¢.7.— 
of Macedonia, he became one of the friends} Justin. 18, &c.—Polyb. 2.—Arrian.—Curt, 
and associates of Alexander, .and, when that|—P/ut. in , Alec ——The 2d, son of Ptole- 
monarch invaded Asia, the son of Arsinoe at-|my the first, succeeded His father on the 
tended him as’one of his generals. During}Egyptian throne, and was called Philadel- 
the expedition, he behaved with uncommon|/us by Antiphrases, because he killed two 
valour; he killed one of the Indian monarchsjof his brothers. He shewed himself worthy 
in)single combat, and it was to his prudence}in every respect'to succeed his great father, 
and courage that Alexander was indebted|and conscious of the advantages which arise 
for the reduction of the rock Aornus. After}from an alliance with powerful nations, he. 
the conqueror’s death, in the general division of[sent ambassadors to Italy to solicit the friend+ 
the. Macedonian empire, Ptolemy obtained as|ship of the Romans, whose name and military 
his share the government of Egypt, with Li-|reputation had become universally known 
bya, and part of the neighbouring territories|for the victories which they had just obtain- 
of Arabia. In this appointment the governorjed over Pyrrhus and the “Farentines. 1 
soon gained the esteem of the people by acts|ambassadors were received with marks o 
of kindness, by benevolence and clemency ;|the greatest attention, and immeuiately after 
and though he did not assume the title ofinde-lfour Roman senators came to Alexandria, 
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- where they gained the admiration of the mo-| Piz. 13,c. 12— Dio. 42.—Gellius. 6, ¢. 17: 
narch and of his subjects, and by refusing the| ——-The 3d, succeeded his father- roger 
crowns of gold and rich presents which were/phus on the Egyptian throne. He early en- 


offered to them; convinced the world of the| gaged in a war against Antiochus Theus, for ° 


virtue and of the disinterestedness oftheir na-|his unkindness to Berenice the Egyptian 
tion. But while Ptolemy strengthened him-|king’s sister, whom he had married with the 
self by alliances with foreign powers, the in- {consent of Philadelphus, With the most ra- 
ternal peace of his kingdom was disturbed by|pid success he conquered Syria and Silicia, 
the revolt of Magas his brother, ‘king of Cy-jand advanced as far as [Bactriana and the 
rene. The sedition, however, was stopped,|confines of India ;} but a ‘sedition at home 
though kindled by Antiochus. king of Syria,|stopped his progress, and he returned to Egypt 
and the death of the rebellious prince re-es-|loaded with the spoils of conquered nations. 
tablished peace for some time in the family} Among the immense riches which he brought 
of Philadelphus. Antiochus the Syrian king}he had above 2500 statues of the Egyptian 
married Berenice the daughter of Ptolemy,|gods, which Cambyses had carried away in- 
andthe father, though old and infirm, con-|to Persia when he conquered Egypt. These 
ducted his daughter to her husband’s king-|were restored to the temples, and the Egyp- 
dom, and assisted at the nuptials. - Philadel-|tians called their sovereign Hvergetes, in ac- 
phus died in the 64th year of his age, 246|knowledgment of his attention, beneficence, 
years before the Christian era. He left twoland religious zeal for the gods of his country. 
sons anda daughter, by Arsinoe the daughter| The last years of Ptolemy’s reign were pass- 
of Lysimachus.. He had afterwards marriedjedin peace, if we except the refusal of the 
his sister Arsinoe whom heloved with un-|Jews to pay the tribute of 20 silver talents 
‘common tenderness, and to: whose memory | which their ancestors had always paid to the 
he began to erect a celebrated monument,|Egyptian monarchs., Healsointerested him- 
(vid. Dinocrates.) During the whole of his/self in the affairs of Greece, and assisted 
reign Pinladelphus was employed in exciting|Cleomenes the Spartan king against the lead- 
industry, and in encouraging the liberal arts.Jers of the Achzan league ; but he had the 


and useful knowledge among his. subjects| mortification to see his ally defeated, and even © 


‘The inhabitants of the adjacent countries werela fugitive inEgypt. Evergetes died 221 years 
allured by promises and presents. to increasejbefore Christ, after a reign of 25 years, and 
the number of the Egyptian subjects, andijlike his two illustrious predecessors, he was 
Ptolemy could boast of reigning over 33,339/the patron of learning, and indeed he is the 
_ well peopled cities. He gave every possible}last of the Lagides who gained popularity 
encouragement tocommerce, and by keeping|among his subjects by clemency, moderation, 
twopowerful fleets, one in the Mediterranean,|and humanity, and who commanded respect 
and the other in the Red Sea, he made Egyptjeven from his eneinies, by valour, prudence, 
the mart of the world. His army consisted|and reputation. It is said that he deposited 
of 200,000 foot, 40,000 horse, besides 300 ele-|15 talents in the hands’of the Athenians to be 
phants and 1000 armed chariots. With jus |permittedto translate the original manuscripts 
tice therefore he has been called the richest/of Aischylus, Euripides, and Sophocles, and 
of all the princes and monarchs of his age ;]that he forfeited the pledge. Plut. in Cleom. 
and indeed the remark. is not false when it is}&c.— Polyb. 2.—Justin. 29, &c. ‘The 4th, 
observed, that at his death he left in his trea-|succeeded his father Evergetes on the throne 
sury 750,000 Egyptian talents, asum equiva-|of Egypt, and received the surname of Phi/o- 
Jent to two hundred millions sterling. His|fater ‘by artiphrasis, because, according to 
palace was the asylum of learned’ men,jsome historians, he destroyed his father by 
whom he admired and patronized. ‘He paid|poison. He began his reign with acts of the 
particular attention to Euclid, Theocritus,}greatest cruelty, and he successively sacrific- 
Callimachus, and Lycophron, and by increas-/ed to his avarice his own father, his wife, his 
ing the library which his father had founded, |sister, and his brother. He received the name 
‘he showed his taste for learning, and his wish|of Typfhon from his extravagance and de- 


to encourage genius. _ ‘This celebrated libra |bauchery, and that of Gallus, because he ap- — , 


ty at his death contained 200,000 volumes of peared in the streets of Alexandria like one 
the best and choicest books, and it was after-|of the bacchanals, and with all the gestures of 
wards increased to 700,000 volumes. Part of|thepriestsof Cybele. In the midst of his plea- 
it was burnt by the flames of Cesar’s, fleet|sures, ‘Philopater was called to war against 


when he set it on firé to save himself, a cir-|Antiochus king of Syria, and at the head ofa 


cumstahce, however, not mentioned by the|powerful-army. he soon invaded his enemy’s 
general, andthe whole was again magnifi-|territories, and might have added his king- 
cently repaired by Cleopatra, who added té/dom of Syria to Egypt, if he had made a pru- 
the Isgyptian library that ot the kings of Per-|dent use of the Victories which attended his 
gamus. It issaid that the Old Festament|arms. . In his returnhe visited Jerusalem, but 
was. translated into Greek during’ his reign,}the Jews prevented him forcibly from enter- 
a translation which has been called Septua-|ing their temple, for which insolence to his 
gint, because translated by the labours of 70}majesty the monarch determined to extirpate 
different persons. Hutrofi.—Justin. 17, c. 2,\the whole nation. He ordered an immense 
ee. — Liv Plut,— Theacrit.— Athen, 12,~\number of Jews to ve exposed ina plain, and 
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trodden under the feet of elephants, but by a he could derive so many advantages, a 
supernatural instinct, the generous animals during their ‘war against Antiochus, he offer- 
turned their fury not on’those that had been ed to assist them with money against’a mo- 
devoted todeath, but upon the Egyptian spec- narch, ‘whose daughter Cleopatra he had 
tators. This circumstance terrified Phiopa: Married, but whom he hated on account 
ter, and he behaved with more than common Of the seditions he raised inthe very heart 
kindness to a nation which he had so lately of Kgypt.’ After a feign of 24 years, 180 
devoted to destruction. In the latter part of years before Christ, Ptolemy -was poisoned 
his reign, the Romans, whom a dangerous by his ministers, whom he had threatened to 
-war with Carthage had weakened, but at the rob of their possessions, to carry ona war 
same time roused to superior activity, renew- against Seleucus ‘king of Syria. Zi, 35, c: 
ed, for political reasons, the treaty of alliance 13, &c—Justin. &e.——The 6th, succeed- 
which had beén made with the Egyptian mo- ed his father Epiphanes on the Egyptian 
narchs. Philopater ‘at last, weakened ‘and throne, and received the’surname of Philo- 
enervated by intemperance and continual de- mecfor, on account of his hatred against” his 
bauchery, died in the 37th:year of his age, mother Cleopatra. He was in the 6th year 
after a reign of 17 years, 204 years before the of his age when he ascended the throne, and 
Christian era. His death was immediately during his minority the Kingdom was govern- 
followed by the murder ‘of the companions of ed by his-mother, and at her death by an 
his voluptuousness and extravagance, and their eunuch who was one of his favourites. He 
carcasses were dragged with the greatest ig- made war against Antiochus Epiphanes king 
nominy through the streets of - Alexandria. of Syria, to. recover’ the provitices of Pales- 
Polyb.—Justin. 30, &e.—Plut. iti Cleom. tine and Ceelosyria, which were part of the’ 
The 5th, succeeded his father Philopater as Egyptian dominions, ‘and after several suc- 
king of Egypt, though only in the 4th vear of Cesseshe fell into the hands of the enemy, who 
his age. During the years of his minority he detained ‘him’ in confinement.” During the 
was. under the protection of Sosicius and of Captivity of Philometor, the Egyptians rais- 
-Aristomenes, by whose prudent. administra- €d to the throne his younger brother Ptole- 
tion Antiochus was_ dispossessed of the pro- my Evergetes, or Physcon, also son of Epi- 
vinces of Colosyria and Palestine, which he phanes; but he was no. sooner established in 
had conquered by war. The Romans also his power than Antiochus turned his arms 
venewed their alliance with him after their against Egypt, drove the usurper, and restor- 
victories over Annibal, and the conclusion of €d Philometor to all his rights and privileges 
the second Punic war. This flattering em-jas king of Egypt. his artful behaviour of 
‘bassy induced Aristomenes to offer the cate| Antiochus was soon comprehended by Philo- 
of the patronage of the young monarch to the/metor, and when he saw that Pelusmm, the 
Romans, but the regent was confirmed in his!key of Egypt, had remained in the hands of 
honourable office, and-by making a treaty of|his Syrian ally, he recalled his brother Phrys- 
alliance with the people of Achaia, he con-|con, and made! him partner on the throne, 
vinced the Egyptians that he was qualified|and concerted with him how to repel*their 
to wield the sceptrey and to govern the na-|common énemy. This union of interest in 
tion. ‘But now that Ptolemy -had reached his|the two. royal brothers incensed Antiochus ; 
24th year, accordiig tothe laws and customs|he entered Egypt with a large army, but 
of Egypt, the-years of his minority had ex :|the Romans checked his progress and oblig- 
pired. He received the surname of Zpipha-jed him -to retire. No sooner were they 
neg, or illustrious, and was crowned at Alex-|delivered from the impending war, than 
andria with the greatest solemnity, and the}Philometor. and Physcen, whom. the fear 
faithful Aristonenes resigned jato: his hands|of danger had united, began, with mutual 
an enspire which he had governed with ho-|jealousy to oppose each other’s views. Phys- 
nour to himself, and with credit to his so-jcon was at Jast banished by the ‘superior 
vereign. Young Ptolemy was no sooner de-|power ot his. brother, and as he could find ne 
livered from the shackles of a superior, than|support in Egypt, he immediately repaired to 
he betrayed the same vices ‘which jhad cha-}Rome.. To excite more effectually the com- 
racterized his father, the counsels of, Aristo-/passion of the Romans, and to gain their as- 
menes were despised, and the minister who!sistance, he appeared in. the meanest dress, 
for ten years’had governed the kingdom with|and took his residence in. the most obscure — 
equity and moderation, was .sacrificed to the|corner of the city. He received an audience: 
_ caprice of the sovereign, who abhorred himjfrom the senate, ahd the Romans settled.the _ 
_ for the salutary advice which his own Vicious}dispute between the two royal brothers by ma-— 
Segre ciinations did not permit-him to follow. His)king,tliem independent of one another, andgiv- 
 cruelties raised seditious among his subjects,|ing the government.of Libya and Cyrene to 
but these were twice quelled by the prudence|Physcon, and confirming Philometor im the. 


fr ieee mae ported by the Romans, whe eter th 
tivate friendship with a nation from whonsdize themselves by: the diminution of the 
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her birth-day. Soon after this he invaded 
ver up the island Dall wars and to call away|Egypt with an army, and obtained a victory 
his brother’s attention, he fomented the seeds|over the forces of Cleopatra, who, being left 
bf rebellion in Cyrene. But the death of Phi- 
lometor, 145 years before the Christian era, 
‘eft Physcon master of Egypt, and «all the| Demetrius king of Syria. This decisive blow 
dependent provinces. Philometor ‘has been|restored Physcon to his throne, where he 
co smended by some historians for his cle-|continued to reign for some time, hated by 


Egyptian power. MeGhhetcr refused to deli- 


without friends or assistance, fled to her 
eldest daughter Cleopatra, -who had married 


mency and moderation, Diod.—Liv.— Polyb.|his subjects and feared by his enemies. “ He 


——The 7th Ptolemy, surnamed. Physcon:|died at Alexandria in the 67th year of his 
‘on account of the prominence of his belly. as-|age, after a reign of 29 years, about 116 years 
cended the throne of Egypt after the death of|before Christ. Some authors have extolled 
his brother Philometor, and as he had reign-|Physcon for his fondness of literature ; they 
ed for. some time conjointly with him, (wid.|have observed, that from his extensive know= 
Ptolemzus 6th.) his succession was appr-v-|ledge he was called the /rhilologist, and that 
‘ed, though the wife and the son of the de-jhe wrote a comment upon Homer, besides 
ceased monarch laid claim to the crown.}an_histery in 23 books, admired: for its 
‘Cleopatra was supported in her claims by the|elegance, and often quoted by succeeding 
Jews, and it was at last agreed that Physcon|authors whose pen was employed on the 
should marry the queen, and that her son/same subject.  Diod—Justin. 38, &c.— 
should succeed on the throne at his death.| Athen, 2.—Porpihyr. The 8th, surnamed 
The nuptials were accordingly celebrated, but} Lathyrus, from an excrescence like a pea om 


on that very day the tyrant murdered Cleo-|the nose, succeeded his father Physcon as - 


patra’s son in her arms, He ordered:himself|king of Egypt. He had no sooner ascended 
to be called Evergetes, but the Alexandrians|the throne, than his mother Cleovatra, who 
refused to doit, and stigmatized him with the|reigned conjointly with him, expelled him to 
appellationof Kakergetes, or evil doer, a sur-|Cyprus, and placed the crown on the head 
name which he deserved by his tyranny and of his brother Ptolemy Alexander, her fayour- 
oppression. A series of barbarity rendered|ite son. Lathyrus, banished from Egypts be- 
him odious, but as no one attempted to rid|came king of Cyprus, and soon after 
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Egypt of his tyranny, the Alexandriansaban-| peared at the head ofa large army, to make - 


doned their habitations, and fled from a place] war against Alexander Jannzus, king of Ju- 


which continually streamed with the blood of|dea, through whose assistance and-intrigue 


their massacred fellow-citizens. If their ni-|he had been expelled by Cleopatra. ‘The 
gration proved fatal to the commerce andjJewish monarch was conquered, and 50,000 
prosperity of Alexandria, it was of the mostlof his men were left on the field of battle. 


essential service to the countries where they|Lathyrus, after he had exercised the greatest — 


retired; and the nu nbers of Egyptians that|cruelty upon the Jews, and made vain at- 
sought a safer asylum in Greece and Asia,|tempts to recover the kingdom of Egypt, re- 
introduced among the inhabitants of those|tired to Cyprustillthe death of his brother 
countries the different professions that were Alexander restored him to his native domi- 
practised with success in the capital of Egypt.|nions. Some of the cities of Egypt refused 
Physcon endeavoured to re-people the city|to acknowledge him as their sovereign, and 
whici his cruelty had laid desolate ; but the] Mhebes, for its obstinacy, was closely besieg~ 
fear of sharing the fate of the former inhabit-|ed for three successive years, and from a 
ants, prevailed more than the promise of|powerful and populous city, it was reduced 
riches, rights, and immunities. The king atito ruins. In the latter part of his reign 
last, disgusted with Cleopatra, repudiated her,| Lathyrus- was called upon to assist the Ro- 
and married her daughter by Philometor,|mans with a navy for the conquest of Athens, 
called aiso Cleopatra. He still continued tojbut Lucullus, who had been sent to obtain 
exercise the greatest cruelty upon his sub-|the wanted supply, though received with 
jects, but the prudence and vigilance of his|kingly honours, was dismissed with evasive 
ministers kept the people in tranquillity, till|and unsatisfactory answers, and the mo- 
all Egypt revolted, when the king had basely 
murdered all the young men of Alexandria. r 
Without friends or support in Egypt he fled{his kingdom.. Lathyrus died 81 years be- 
to Cyprus, and Cleopatra the divorced queen |fore the Christian era, after a reign of 36 
ascended the throne. In his gbanishmentlyears since the death of his father Phys- 
Physcon dreaded lest the Alexandrians|con, eleven of which he had passed with 
should also place the crown on the head of{his mother Cleopatra on the Egyptian 
his son by his sister Cleopatra, who was then|throne, eighteen in Cyprus, and seven. after 
governor of Cyrene, and under these appre-| his mother's death. He was succeeded by 
hensions he sent for the young prince, called}his puly daughter Cleopatra, whom  Alex- 
Me mphitis, to Cyprus,and murdered him as| ander, the son of Ptolemy Alexander, by 
soon as he reed the shore. To make the| means of the dictator Sylla soon after mar- 


narch refused to part with troops which he 
deemed necessary to preserve the peace of 
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barbarity more complete, he sent the limbs ried and murdered. Joseph. Hist.—Justin. — 


of Memphitis to Cleopatra, and they were 39,—Plut. in Luc.—Appianin Mithrid— 
received as the queen ps going tocelebrate The 9th. vid. pone rae Ptolemy ist ; for 
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‘the 10th Ptolemy, vid. Alexander Ptolemy | Cic. fro Rabir-—Strab. 17.— Dion. $9 Ape 
2d; for the 11th, vid. Alexander Ptolemy | pian. de Civ.—The 13th, surnamed Diony-) 
3d..—The 12th, the illegitimate son of|sius or «Bacchus, ascended the throne of 
Lathyrus, ascended the throne of Egypt at|Egypt conjointly with his sister Cleopatra, 
the death of Alexander 3d, He received|whom he had ‘married according to the di- 
the surname of Auletes, because he played|rections of his father Auletes. e was wun-' 
skilfully on the flute. His rise shewedjder the care and protection of Pompey the 
great marks of prudence.and ‘circumspec-|Great, [vid. ‘Ptolemzus 12th,] but the 
tion, .and as his predecessor by his will had| wickedness and avarice of his. ministers soon’ 
Jeft the kingdom of Egypt to the Romans,|induced him to reign independent. He was. 
Auletes knew that he could not be firmly|then in the 13th -year’ of his’ age, when his 
established on his throne, without the ap-|guardian, after the fatal battle of Pharsalia, 
probation of the Roman senate. He wasicame tothe shores of Egypt, and claimed his. 
successful in his applications, and Czsar,|protection. He refused to grant the requir- 
who was. then consul, and in want of mo-|ed assistance, and by the advice of his minis+ 
ney, established his succession, and granted|ters he basely murdered Pompey, after he 
him the alliance of the Romans, after he had|had brought him to shore under the mask of 
received the enormous sum of about 4 mil-|friendship and cordiality. To curry the: ta+ 
Tion and 162,500. sterling. But these mea-|vour of the conqueror of Pharsalia, Ptolemy 
sures rendered him unpopular at home, ,and|cut off the head of Pompey, but Czsar’turti- 
when he had suffered the Romans> quietly|éd with indignation from such’ perfidy, and 
to take possession of Cyprus, the Egyptians] when he arrived at Alexandria he found the 
revolted, and Auletes was obliged’ to~ fly|king of Egypt as faitl/less to his cause’ as to 
from his kingdom, and seek protection|that of his fallen’enemy, Czsar sat as judge 
among the most powerful ot his allies. . His|to hear the various claims of the brother and. 
complaints were heard at. Rome, at first|sister to the throne ; and, to satisfy the peo- 
with indifference, and the .murder of 100 ple; he ordered the will of Auletes tobe read, 
noblemen of Alexandria, whom the Egyp-|and confirmed Ptolemy and Cleopatra in the 
tians had sent to justify their proceedings be-| possession of Egypt, and appointed the two 
fore the Roman senate, rendered him unpo- younger children masters of the island of Cy- 
pular and suspected. Pompey, however,|prus. “This fair and candid decision might 
supported his cause, and, the senators de-|have left no room for dissatisfaction, but Pto- 
creed to re-establish Auletes on his throne ;/temy was governed by cruel and avaricious 
but as they proceeded slowly in the execu-|ministers, and therefore he refused to ac- 
tion of their plans, the monarch retired from|knowledge Czsar as a jridge or a mediator., 
Rome to Ephesus, where he lay concealed/The Roman. enforced his authority by 
for some time in the temple of Diana. Dur-|arms, and three victories were obtained over 
ing his absence from Alexandria, his daugh-|the Egyptian forces. Ptolemy, who had been 
ter Berenice had made herself absolute, and/for some time a prisoner, in the hands of 
established herself on the throne by amav-|Cesar, now headed his armies, but a defeat 
riage with Archelaus, a priest’of Bellona’s|was fatal, and as he attempted to save his 
temple at Comana, but she was soon driven|life by flight, he was drowned in the Nile, 
trom Egypt, when Gabinius, at the head. of|about 46 years *before Christ, and three 
a Roman army, approached to replace Aule-lyears and eight months after the death of 
tes on his throne. Auletes was no sooner! Auletes: Cleopatra, at the death of her 
restored to power, than. he sacrificed to his|brother, became sole mistress of Egypt; but 
ambition his daughter Berenice, and behav-|as the Egyptians were no friends to female 
ed with the greatest ingratitu’e and _perfidy|government, Czsar obliged her tomarry her 
to Rabirius, a Roman who had supplied bim younger brother Ptolemy, who was then in 
with money when expelled from his kingdom.|the eleventh year of his age. “Appian. Civ— 
Auletes died four years after his restoration,|Ces. in Alex—Strab. 17.—Josepih. Ant.— 
about 51 years before the Christian era. He|Dio.—Plut. in Ant. &c—Sueton. in Ces. 
left two sons and two daughters, and by his|——Apion, king of Cyrene, was the illegiti- 
will ordered the eldest of iis. sons to marry|mate son of Ptolemy Physcon.  Atter a 
the eldest of his sisters, and to ascend with reign of 20 years he died ;' and as he had no 
her the vacant throne. As these children/children, he made the Romans heirs of his 
were young, the dying monarch recommend-|dominions. ‘The Romans presented his sub- 
ed them to the protection-and. paternal care|jects with their independence. Liv.70.——— 
ofthe Ramans, and accordingly Pompey the|Ceraunus, a son of Ptolemy Soter, by Eury- 
Great was. appointed by the senate. to be/dice the daughter of Antipater. Unable to 
their patron and guardian. Their reign was|succeed tothe throne of Egypt, Ceraunus 
as turbulent as that of their predecessors, and|fled to the court of Seleucus, where he was 
jt is remarkable for no uncommon events,|received with friendly marks of attention. 
only we may observe that the young queen|Seleucus was then king of Macedonia, an 
was the Cleopatra who soon after. became solempire which he had lately acquired by the 
celebrated as being the mistress of J. Cesar,|death of Lysimachus in a battle in- Phrygia, 
the.wife of M. Antony, and the last of the|but.his reign was short, and Ceraunus péx- 
Egyptian monarchs She family of Lagus.|fidiously murdered him and ascended his 
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throne, 280 B.C. The murderer, however,|1600 talents. Joseph. Ant. 13.——A nephew 
could not be firmly established in Macedonia, of Antigonus, who commanded an army in 
‘as long as Arsinoe the widow, and’the child- the Peloponnesus. He revolted from his un- 
ren of Lysimachus. were alive, and entitled to cle to Cassander, and some time. after he at- 
claim his kingdom as the lawful possession of tempted to bribe the soldiers of Ptolemy La- 
their father... To remoye these obstacles,'gus, king of Egypt, who had invited him to 
Ceraunus made offers of marriage to Arsi-|his camp. He wasseized and imprisoned for 
noe who was his own sister. The queen at\this treachery, and the Egyptian monarch at 
first refused, but the.protestationsand solemn last ordered him to drink hemlock. A son 
promises of the usurperat last prevailed of Seleucus, killed in the celebrated battle 
‘upon hertoconsent. ‘The nuptials, however,;which was fought at Issus, between Darius 


were no sooner celebrated,. than Ceraunus 
‘murdered the two young princes, and con- 
' firmed his usurpation by rapine and cruelty. 
| But now three powerful princes claimed the 
kingdom of Macedonia as their own, Antio- 
» chus, the son. of Seleucus ; Antigonus, the) 
son of Demetrius; and Pyrrhus, the king of; 
Epirus. These enemies, however, were soon 
-remoyed ; Ceraunus conquered Antigonus in 
the field of battle, and stopped the hostilities 
of his two ather rivals by promises and 
money. He'did not long remain inactive, a 
barbarian army of Gauls claimed’ a tribute 
from him, and the monarch . immediately 
marched to meet them in the field. ‘The 
battle was long and bloody... The Macedo- 
nians might have obtained the victory, if Ce- 
raunus had shewn more prudence. He. was 
thrown down from his elephant, and taken 


and Alexander the Great. A son of Juba, 
made king of Mauritania. He-was son of 
Cleopatra Selene, the daughter of M.. Anto- 
ny and the celebrated Cleopatra. He was 
pat to death by Caius Caligula. Dio.—Ta- 
cit. Ann. 11. A Jew, famous for his cruel- 
ty and avarice. He was for some time go- 
pernor of Jericho, about 135. years before 
Christ. A powerful Jew during. the trou- 
bles which disturbed the peace of Judea, in 
the reign of Augustus.——A son of Antony 
by Cleopatra, surnamed’ Philadelfhys by his 
father, and made master of Pheenicia, Syria, 


and all the territories of Asia, Minor, which ’ 


were situated between the A®gean and the 
Euphrates. Plut. in Anton.——Claudius, a 
celebrated geographer, astronomer, and ma- 
thematician in the reign of Adrian and Anto- 
ninus. He was a native of Alexandria, or, 


prisoner by the enemy, who immediately tore 
his body to pieces. Ptolemy had been king of| 


according to others, of Pelusiui; and on ac-. 


count of his great learning he received the " 


Macedonia only 18months, Justin. 24, &c.|name. of most wise, and most divine among 
+Paus. 10, c. 10.—An illegitimate son of|the Greeks. [He has always been regarded 
Ptolemy Lathyrus, king of Cyprus, of which|as the prince of astronomers among the an- 
he was easy dispossessed ‘by the Ro- |cients, and in his works he has left us a com- 
mans.. Cato was at the head of’the forces|plete body of the science. He corrected 


which were sent against Ptolemy. by the se-|Hipparchus’s catalogue of the fixed stars, and. 


nate, and the Roman general proposed to the|formed tables, by which the motions of the 
monarch to retire from the throne, and. tojsun, moon; and planets might be calculated 
pass the rest of his days in the obscure office|and regulated. He digested the observations 
of high-priest in the temple of Venus at Pa jof the ancients into a system entitled, Meyaan 
phos. The offer was rejected with the indig-|Suvr4é¢c, or Great Construction.) In this he 
nation which it merited, and the’ monarch|has adopted and exhibited the ancient sys- 
poisoned himself at the approach of the ene-|tem of the world, placing the, earth in the 
my. he treasures found in the island|centre of the universe, a doctrine universal- 
amounted to the enormous sum of 1,356,250/,|ly believed and adopted till the 16th century, 
sterling, which were carried to Rome by the} when it was confuted and ‘rejected by Coper- 
conquerors. Plut.in Cat—Val. Max. 9,—\nicus. {By order of the kings of Arabia, in 
Flor, 3——A son of Pyrrhus king of Epiras,|827, this work was translated into Arabic, in 
by Antigone, the daughter of Berenice. He|which language it was styled Almagest, and 
was left governor of Epirus, when Pyr-|from the Arabic it was translated into Latin, 
rhus went to Italy to assist the Taren Jabout the year 1230. The Greek text was 
tines against the Romans, where he pre-|first printed at Basle in 1538.] His geogra- 
sided with great prudence and modera |phy is valued for its learning, and the very 
tion. . He _was killed, bravely fighting, in|useful information which it gives. [In this 
the expedition which Pyrrhus undertook|he tells us that he follows the geography 
against Sparta and Argos.——~An eunuch, by |of Marinus: of Tyre, but with numerous 
whose friendly assistance “Mithridates the|additions ‘and corrections. Ptolemy has the 
Great saved his life after a battle with Lu-|merit of carrying into full execution and 
callus-—~A king of Epirus who died very|practice the invention of Hipparchus, for 
young as he was marching an army against |designating the situation of places by latitude 
the /Etolians who had seized a part of his|and longitude, after it had Jain dormant for 
dominions. Justin. 28. A king of Chal-|more than 250 years; and, though for want 
cidice in Syria, about 30 years before Christ. {of observations, it.is far from being perfect, 
He opposed Pompey when he invaded Syria, |yet ghis work has been found very useful to 
but he was defeated in the attempt, and the|modern geographers. 
conqueror spared his life only upon receiving! and. his geography, > 


tolemy wrote other 
> 


ony 


> 


Besides his system 
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books; [such as “ Recensio Chronologica,”) PuLcHRUM, a promontory near Cartha 
“De judiciis Astrorum,” “ Elementa Har-|now Rasafran. {vid. Emporiz.] Ziv. 29, 
monica, * &c.}] The best edition of Ptolemy’s|c. 27: bE ad Rana ee jt ee | 
geography is that of Bertius, fol. Amst, 1 18,]° PunYcum BELLUM. ‘The first Punic w 
and that of his treatise de Judiciis Astrologicis| was undertaken’by the Romans against Car- 
by Camerar, 4to. 1530, ard of the Harmoni-|thage, B, C. 264; The ambition of Rome was 
ca, 4to. Wallis, Oxon, 1683. the origin of this war. For upwards of 24 
PTOLEMAIs, a town of Thebais in Egypt.|years, the two nations had-beheld with secre 
called after the Ptolemies, who beautified it.|jealousy each other’s power, but,they had to- 
There was als» another city ofthe same name|tally eradicated every cause of contemion by 
in the territories of Cyrene: It was situate|setrling, in three different treaties, the boun- 
on the sea-coast, and, according to some, it|daries of their respectfve territories, the num- 
was the same as Barce. ‘[vid. Barce.] Alber of their allies, and how far one nation 
city of Palestine, called also .4co. ~ [vid.|might sail into the Mediterranean without 
Ace.} Mela, 1, c. 8,1. 3, c. 8—Plin. 2, c.!giving offence to the other. Sicily, an island 
73.—Strab. 14, &c. : of the highest consequence tothe Car: hagini- 
PuBLICOLA, a name given to Publius Va-|ans as.a commercial nation. was the scat of 
Terius, on-account of his great popularity./the-first dissentions. ‘The Mamertini, a body 
vid. Valerius. “Plut. in Pub.—Liv. 2, c. 8 —lof Italian mercenaries, were appointed by the 
Plin. 30, c. 15. ’ |king of Syracuse to guard the town of Mes- 
_ PUBLILIA LEx, was made by Publilius|sana, but this tumultuous tribe, instead of 
Philo, the dictator, A. U. C. 445. It permit-|protecting the ‘citizens, ‘basely ‘massacred 
ted one of the censors to-be elected from the|them, and seized their possessions. -Thisact 
plebeians, since one of the consuls was chosen]of-cruelty raised the indignation of all. the 
trom that body. Liv. 8; c. 12——Another|Sjcilians, and Hiero, ‘king of Syracuse, who 
by which it was ordained that all laws should|had employed them, prepared to punish their 
be previously approved-by the senators be-|perfidy } and the! Mamertini, besieged in 
fore they_were proposed by the people. Messana, and without friends or resources, 
PusLius -SyRus, a Syrian’ mimic poet,|resolved to throw themselves for protection 
who flourished about 44 years before Christ.!jnto the hands of the first power that could 
He was originally a slave sold to. a‘Roman}yeljeve them. , They were, however, divid- 
patrician, called Domitius, who brought him]ed jn: their sentiments, ‘and while some im- 
up with great attention, and gave him his} plored the assistance of Carthage, others call- 
freedom when of age. He gained the esteemed upon the Romans for protection... With- 
of the most powerful at Rome, ’and reckoned] ont hesitation or delay, the Carthaginians 
J. Czsar among his ‘patrons. He soon eclips | entered Messana, and the Romans also has- 
ed the poet Laberius, whose burlesque com-}tened to: give the Mamertini that aid which 
positions were in general esteem. . There re-|had been claimed from them’ with” as much 
mains of Publius, a’ collection of moral sen-| eagerness as fromm the Carthaginians. - At the 
tences, written in jiambics, and placed in al-| approach of the Roman troops, the Mamer- 
phabetical order, the newest edition of which}tini, who had implored ‘their, assistance; took 
is that of [Tzschucke, in the’ “* Auctores La- up arms, and forced the Carthaginians to 
tini Minores,”. Lips. 1790.]} evacuate Messana. Fresh forces were poured 
PuBLIvs, a prenomen common among thelin an évery. side, and though Carthage seemed 
Romans. A pretor who conquered Valz-|superior in arms and in resources, yet the 
polis. He was only a plebeian, and though] valour and intrepidity of the Romans daily 
neither. consul nor dictator, he obtained.-a tri- appeared more formidable, and Hiero, the 
umphin spite of the opposition of the senators, Syracusan king, who hitherto embraced the 
He was the first who was honoured with alinterest of ‘the Carthaginians, became. the 
triumph during the pretorship, A Roman}most faithful ally of the republic. From a 
consul who defeated the Latins, and was|private quarrel the war became general. 
made dictator. The Romans obtained a Victory in Sicily, but 
Pupicitia,a goddess, who, as her namelas their enemies were masters at sea, the ad- 
implies, presided over chastity, She had two|vantages they gained were small and incon- 
temples at Rome. Festus. de V. sig—Liv.|siderable. ‘To make themselves equal to 
10, c. 7. their adversaries, they aspired to the domi- 
PULCHERIA, a daughter of the emperor|nion of the sea, and in sixty days timber was 
Theodosius the Great, famous for her piety,|cut down, and a fleetof 120 gallies complete- 
moderation, and virtues——-A’ daughter-offly nfanned and provisioned. _ The successes _ 
Arcadius, who held the government of the/they met with atvsea were trivial, and little 
Roman empire for many: 'years.. She wasjadvantage could be gained over an enemy 
mother of Valentinian. Her piety,.and, her|that were sailors by actual practice and long 
private as well as public virtues have beenjexperience. Duilius at last obtained a vieto- 
‘universally admired. She died A. D. 452,|ry, and he wasthe first Roman who ev re- 
and was interred at Ravenna, where her tomb|ceived a triumph after a naval battle. The 
‘js still to be seen._A. sister of Theodosius,|defeat off the gates in-u 2. le x 
who reigned absolute for some time in the|Carthaginians to sue for peace, and the Ro- 
“Roman empire. te mans, whom an unsuccessful descent upon 
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news of this victory was carried to Carthage’ 


2 PU 
Africa, under Regulus, (vid. Regulus,) hadinews of 
rendered diffident, listened to the. proposal,/by Mago, and the Carthaginians. refused to 
_and the Punic war was concluded B. C, 241,|believe it till three bushels of golden rings 
on the following terms:—The Carthaginians|were spread before them, which had been 
pledged themselves to pay, to the Romans,|taken from the Roman knights in the field of 
within twenty years, the sum of 3000 Euboic battle, After this Annibal called his brother 
talents, they promised torelease all the Roman! Asdruhal from’ Spain with a large reinforce- 
captives without ransom, to evacuate Sicily|ment ; but the march of Asdrubal was inter 


* 


and the-other islands in the Mediterranean, 
and not to molest Hiero, king of Syracuse, 
or his allies. After this treaty, the Cartha- 
ginians, who had lost the dominion of Sardi- 
nia and Sicily, made new conquests in Spain, 
and soon began to: repair their losses by in- 
dustry and labour. They planted colonies, 
and secretly prepared to revenge themselves 
upon their powerful rivals. “Fhe Romans 
were not insensible of their successes in Spain, 
and.to stop their progress towards. Italy, 
they made astipulation with the Carthagi- 
nians, by which they were not permitted to 


cepted by the Romans, his army was defeated, 
and himself slain, , Affairs now. had taken a 
different. turn, and Marcellus, who had the 
command of the Roman legions in Italy, soon 
taught his countrymen that Annibal was not 
invincible in the field. - In different parts of 
the world the Romans were making very 
rapid conquests, and if the sudden arrival of 
a Carthaginian army in Italy at first raised 
€ars and apprehensions, they were soon en- 
abled to dispute with their enemiess for the 
sovereignty of Spain, and the dominion of the 
sea. Annibal no longer appeared formidable 


| 


cross the Iberus, or. to molest the cities oflin Italy ;.if he conquered towns in Campania 
their allies the Saguntines. This was for|or Magna Grecia, he yemained master of 
_ Some time observed, but when Annibal suc-|them only while his army hovered in the 
_ geeded to.the command of the Carthaginian|neighbourhood, and. if he marched towards 
armies in Spain, he spurned the boundaries|Rome the.alarm he occasioned. was but mo- 
which the jealousy of Rome had set to his|mentary, the Romans were prepared to op- | 
arms, and be immediately formed the siege|pose him, and his-retreat therefore the more 
of Saguntum.. The Romans were app is-|dishonourable.. The conquests of young Sci- 
ed of the hostilities which had been begun] nio in Spain had now. raiséd the expectations 
against their allies, but Saguntum, was inlof the Romans, and he had no sooner returned 
the hands of the active enemy before they|to Rome than he proposed to remove Annibal 
had taken any steps to oppose him. _Com-/from the capital of Italy by carrying the war _ 
plaints were cared to Carthage, and war|tothe gates of. Carthage. - This: was a bold 
was determined on by the influence-of Anni-|aud hazardous enterprize, but though Fabius 
bal in the Carthaginian senate... Without opposed it, it was universally’ approved. by 
delay or diffidence, B. C. 218, ‘Annibal|the Roman senate, and: young Scipio was em- 
marched a numerous army [vid. Annibal, || powered fo.sail to Africa. Lhe ‘conquests of 
towards Italy, resolved to carry on the war|the young Roman were as rapid in Africa as 
to the gates of Rome. . He crossed the Alps|in Spain, and the Carthaginians, apprehensive 
and the Appenines. with uncommon celeri |for the fate of their capital, ‘recalled Annibal 
ty, and the Roman consuls who were sta-|fram Italy, andpreferred their safety athome, 
tioned to stop his progress, were severally|to the. maintaining of a long and expensive 
defeated. The battles of Ticinus, Trebia.|war in another.quarter of the globe. Annibal 
and Thrasymenus, threw. Rome, into thelreceived their orders with indignation, and 
greatest apprehensions, but. the prudence] with tears in-his eyes he left. Italy, where for 
and the dilatory measures of the dictator] 6 years he had known-no. superior in the 
Fabius, soon taught them to hope for better}field of battle. At his arrival in Africa, the 
times. Yet the conduct of Fabius was uni |Carthaginian general soon collected a large 
versally censured as cowardice, andthe twojarmy, and met his exulting adversary in the 
consuls who succeeded him in the command,|plains of Zama. The battle was long and 
by pursuing a different plan of operations,|bloody, and though one.nation fought for glo- 
soun brought on a decisive action at Cannez, ry, and-the other for the dearer sake of ‘li- 
in which 45,000 Romans were left in.the field] berty, the Romans obtained the victory, and 
of battle.. This ng 4 victory caused, so} Annib:1, who had sworn eternal enmity to 
such consternation at Rome, that some au-|the gods of Rome, fled from Carthage after 
thors have declared that if Annibal had im-|he had advised his.countrymen to_ accept the 
mediately marched from the plains.of Can-|terms of the conqueror. This battle of Zama 
nz to the city, he would have met with nojwas decisive, the Carthaginians sued for — 
resistance, but would have terminated a long}peace, which the haughty conquerors granted 
and dangerous war with glory to himself|with difficulty.. The conditions were these: 
and the most inestimable. advantages to his|Carthage was permitted to hold all the pos- 
country. This celebrated victory at Cannz|sessions which she had in Africa belors the 
left the conqueror master of two camps, andjwar, and to be governed by her own laws and 
of an immense booty; and the cities whichlinstitutions, She was ordered to make resti-' 
_ had hitherto observed a neutrality, no sooner|tution of all the ships and other effects which 
saw the defeat of the Romans, than they ea-|had been taken in violation of a truce that had ~ 
gerly embraced the interestof Carthage. The'been agreed upon by both nations. She was 
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.to surrender the whole of her fleet, except 10'giveness ofthe Roman senate. Thenews of 
gallies ; she was to release and deliver up all Masinissa’s victory had already reached Italy, 
‘the captives, deserters, or fugitives, taken or and immediately some forces were sent ta 
received during the war ; to indemnify Ma- Sicily, and_from thence ordered to pass into 
sinissa for all the losses which he had sustain- Africa. The ambassadors of Carthage re- 
ed ; to deliver up all her elephants, and for ceived evasive and unsatisfactory answers 
the future never more to tame or break any from the senate 5. and when they saw the 
more of these animals. She was not to make Romans landed at Utica, they resolved ta 
war upon any nation’ whatever, without the purchase peace by the most submissive terms 
consent of the Romans, and she was to reim- which even the most abject slaves could offer. 
-burse the Romans, to pay the sum of 10,000°The Romans acted with the deepest policy, 
talents, at the rate of 200 talents a year for no declaration :f war had.been made, though. _ 
fifty years, and she waste give up hostages hostilities appeared - inevitable ; and in an- 
from the noblest families for the performance swer to the submissive offers of Carthage 
of these several articles ; and, till the ratifica- the consuls replied that, to. prevent every 
tion of the treaty, to supply the Roman Cause of quarrel, the Carthaginians must deli-. 
forces with money and provisions. These hu- ver into their hands 300 hostages, all childremy__ 
miliating conditions were accepted 201 B. C. of senators; and ofthe most noble and respect= 
and immediately ‘00 Roman captives were able families. The demand was great and 
released, five hundred gallies were delivered alarming, but it was no sooner granted, than 
and burnt on the spot, but the immediate ex- the Romans made another de d, and the 
action of 200 talents was more ‘severely felt, Carthaginians were told that peace could net 
and many of the. Carthaginian senators burst Continue if they refused to deliver up all their 
into tears. During the 50years which follow- ships, their arms, engines of war, with all 
ed 'the conclusion of the second Punic war, the their nayal and military stores The Car- 
Carthaginians were employed in repairing thaginians complied, and. immediately 40,000 
their losses by unwearied application and in- suits of armour, 20,000 large engines of war, 
dustry ; but-they found still in the Romans a with a plentiful store of ammunitions and mis- 
jealous rival, and a haughty conqueror, and sile weapons were surrendered. After this 
in Masinissa the ally of Rome, an intriguing duplicity had succeeded, the Romans laid 
and ambitious monarch. The king of Numi. open the final resolutions’ of the senate, and 
dia made himself master ofone of their pro- the Carthaginians were then told that, to 
vinces ; but as they were unable to make avoid hostilities, they must leave their ancient 
war without the consent of Rome, the Car-/habitations ard retire into the inland parts of 
thaginians. sought relief by embassies, and| Africa, and found another city, at the distance 
made continual complaints in the Roman se-|of not less than ten miles from the sea. This. 
nate of the tyranny and oppression of Masi-|was heard with horror and indignation ;_ the 
nissa- Commissivners were appointed to ex-|Romans were fixed and inexorable, and Car- 
amine the cause of their.complaints ; but as|thage was filled with tears and lamentations, 
Masinissa was the ally of Rome, the interest| But the spirit. of liberty and independence 
of the Carthaginians was neglected, and what.| was not yet extinguished in the capital of Af- 
ever seemed to depress their republic, was|rica, and the Carthaginians determined to sa~ 
agreeable to the Romans. Cato, who was in|crifice their lives for the protection of their 
the number of the commissioners, examined] gods, the tombs of their forefathers, and the 
the capital of Africa with a jealous eye ; he|place which had given them birth, Before’ 
saw it with concern, rising as it were from/the Roman army approached. the city, pre- 
its ruins ; and when he returned to Rome he|parations to support a siege were made, and 
declared in full senate, that the peace of Italy|the ramparts of Carthage were covered with 
would never be established while. Carthage|stones, to compensate for the weapons and 
was in being. The senators, however, were|instruments of war: which they had ignorant- 
not guided by his opinion, and the de/levida est|ly betrayed to the duplicity of their enemies. 
Capegs of Cato did not prevent the Ro-|Asdrubal, whom the despair of his country- 
mans from acting with moderation, | But}mcn had banished on account of the unsuccess= 
while the senate were debating about.the ex-|ful expedition against Masinissa, was 1mme- 
istence of Carthage, and. while they consider |diately recalled ; and in the moment of dan- 
ed it as'a dependent power, and not’as an ally,|ger, Carthage seemed to have possessed more 
the wrongs of Africa were without redress,|spirit and more vigour than when Annibal 
and, Masinissa continued his depredatons.|was victorious at the gatesof Rome. ‘The 
Upon this the Carthaginians resolved to dotojtown was blocked up by the Romans, and a 
their cause that justice which the Romans had|regular siege begun.. Two years were spent - 
denied them; they entered the field against{in useless operations, and Carthage seemed 
the Numidians, but they were “defeated in alstill able to rise from its: ruins, to dispute for 
bloody battle by Masinissa who wasthen 90 |the empire of the world, when, Scipio, the 
‘years old. In this bold measure they had}descendant of the. great Scipio, who finished - 
broken the peace ; and as their late defeat had|the second Punic war, was sent to conduct 
rendered them desperate, they hastened with|the siege. The vigour of his operations soom 
all possible speed to the capital of Italy to jus-|baffled the efforts and the bold resistance Of. 
tify their proceedings, and to implore the for-|the besieged ; the communications which they 
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| had with the land were cut off, and the'city, {friend of justice, moderation, and elemency,; 
which was twenty miles in circumference,|and no greater encomium can be passed upon: 
| was completely surroundedon all sides by|his virtues, than to say that he was invested. 
fhe enemy. Despair and famine now raged|with the purple without soliciting for it, and 
inthe city, and Scipio gained access to the|that the Roman senate said that they had se- 


_ city walls, were the battlements were low 
and unguarded. His entrance intothe streets 
was disputed with uncommon fury, the 
houses as he advanced were: set on fire to 
stop his progress ; but when abody of 50,000 
persons of either sex, had claimed quarter, 
the rest of the inhabitants were disheartened, 
and such as disdained to be prisoners of war 
perished in the flames, which gradually des 
troyed their habitations, 147 B.C. after a 
continuation of ‘hostilities for three years. 
During 17 days Carthage Was in flames ; and 


lected him’ from thousands, because they 
knew no person more worthy or better qua- 
lified to sapport the dignity of an emperor. |. 

Puppius, a tragic poet in the age of J. 
Cesar. His tragedies were so pathetic, that 
when ‘they were represented on the Roman 
stage, the audience melted injo tears, from 
which circumstance Horace calls them /a- 
crymosa, Vep. 1, v. 67. 

PURPURARIA, two islands of the Atlantic 
onthe African coast, now Luncarota and For- 


tuventtra,. ‘Plin: 6, c. 31, 1. 55; ¢. 6. 


the soldiers were permitted to redeem from|. PuTEOLI, a maritime town of Campania, 
the fire whatever possession they could. But|between Baie and Naples, founded by a _co- 
while others profited from the destruction of}lony from Cuma. -It was originally called 
Carthage, the philosophic general, struck by|Diczarchea, [from the just administration of 
the melancholy aspect of the scene, repeated|its government datz, z¢x»,] and afterwards 
two lines from’ Homer, which Contained a} Puteok, from the great number of wedls that 
prophecy concerning the fallof Troy. Hejwerein the neighbourhood. It was much 
was asked by the historian Polybius, to what}frequented by the Romans, on account of its 
he then applied his prediction? %bo my coun-|mineral waters and hot baths, and near it C]- 
ary, replied: Scipio, for her too I dread thevi-|cero'had a villacalled Puteolanum. It isnow 
cissitude of human affairs, and in her turn\called Pozzuoli, and contains, instead of its 
she may exhibit another flaming Carthage.jancient magnificence, not more than 10,000 
This remarkable event happened about the|inhabitants. Sil. 13, v.385.—Strad. 5.—Var- 
year of Rome 606. The news of this victory|ro. L. L. |, c. $.—Ctc. Phil. 8, c. 3, fam.415, 


caused the greatest rejoicings at Rome 5 and 
immediately commissioners were appointed 
by the Roman ‘senate, not only to raze the 
walls of Carthage, but even to demolish and 
burn the very materials with which they were 
made ; and in 4 few days, that city which had 


been once the’ seat of commerce, the model of it. was converted into a garden by 


ep. 5—Mela, 2, c. 4.—Paus.8,c. 7. ' 
PuricvLa, a place fon the Esquiline hill; 
without the gate, ] where the meanest of the 
Roman populace were buried. [It was so 
called because the dead bodies were deposit» 
ed in graves or “pits, (in fiuteis.)} Part of 
Mecznas,; 


magnificence;tie common store of the wealth! who received it as a present from Augus- 


of nations, and one.of the most powerful 


states of the world, left behind no traces of 
its splendour, its: power, or even of its exis-| 


tus. [wid. Esquilie.] Horat. 1. Sat, 8, v. 
8,— Varro: LoL. 4, c. 5 i 
Py ANEPSE£A, an Athenian festival celebrat- 


tence. Polyb.— Orosius.—Appian. de Punic.in honour of Theseus: and’ his companions ; 
&'c.— Mor.—Plut. in Cat, &%ce.—Strab.— Liv.) who, after then return from Crete, were en- 


éfit— Dud. 

Pupitinus, Marcus Claudius Maximus, a 
man of an obscure family, who raised him- 
Selt by his merit to the highest offices in the 

oman armies, and gradually became a pre 


smith, After the death of the Gordians, 
Pupienus was elected with Balbinus to the 
imperial throne, and to rid the world of the 
usurpation and tyranny of the Maximini, he 
immediately marched against these tyrants ; 
but he was soon informed that they had been 
sacrificed to the fury and resentment of their 


vwn soldiers, and therefore he retired to} 


Rome to enjoy the tranquillity which his 
merit claimed. He soon after prepared to 
make war against the Persians, who insulted 
the majesty of Rome, but in this he was pre- 


tertained with all manner of fruits, and pat- 


lticularly pulse. From ‘his circumstance the 
‘Pyanepsia was ever after commemorated by 
ithe boiling of pulse, 2x0 rou tev muvave, Some 
‘however, suppose, that it was observed in 
tor, consul, prefect o Rowe, and a governor, commemoration of the Heraclidz, who were | 
of the provinces. His father was a black-! 


entertained with pulse by the Athenians. 
PypNna, a town of Macedonia, orginally 
called Citron, situate [at the junction of the 
Fésom and Leucos, north of the mouth of the 
Aliacmon, on the shore of the Sinus Ther- 
maicus.] It. was in this city that Cassander 


massacred Olympias the mother of Alexan-", 


der the Great, his wife Roxane and his son 
Alexander: Pydna is famous for a_ battle 
which was fought there, on the 22d of June, 
B. C. 168, between the Romans under Paulus 
and king Philip, in which the latter was con- 


quered, and Macedonia soon after reduced 


vented, and massacred A. D. 236, by thelinto the form of a Roman province, Justin. 
Selene guards. Balbinus shared his fate.|14,c.6.—#lor.—Plut. in Paul—Liv.44,¢. 10, 


upienus is sometimes called Maximus. 


In 


PyGMAI, a nation of dwarfs, in the ex- 


his private character he appeared always|tremest parts of India, or, according to others, 
' Brave and serious, he was the constantjof ‘Ethiopia. [vid. ae end of this article.J 
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Some author's affirm, that they were no more|the favourite statue into a woman, whom 
than one foot high,and that they built their|the artist married, and by whom he had a son, 
houses with egg shells. Aristotle says that|called Paphus, who founded the city of that | 
they lived in holes under the earth,»and that/name in Cyprus. 3 Ovid. Met. 10, fab. § | 
they came out ‘in’ the harvest time with} PyLApEs, a son of Strophius, ‘king of | 
hatchets to cut down*the corn as if to fell a|Phocis, by one ot the sisters of Agamemnon. — 
forest. They went on goats and lambs of|He was educated together with his cousin 
proportionable stature tothemselves, to make|Orestes, with whom he formed the most in- | 
war against certain birds, whom some call|violable-friendship, and whom he assisted to 
cranes, which came there yearly from Scy-|jrevenge the’ murder of Agamemnon, by as-— 
thia to plunder them. . They were originally |sassinating Clytemnestra and Aigisthus. He 
“governed by Gerana a princess, who waslalso accompanied him to ‘Yaurica Chersone- 
changed. into a crane, for »boasting herself}/sus, and for his services Orestes rewarded 
fairer than Juno. Ovid. Met. 6, v. 90. —Ho-{him, by giving him his sister Kléctra in mar- 
mer. Il. 3.— Strab. 8 —Arist.. Anim. 8, c. 12.\riage. Pylades had by her two sons, Medon- 
—Juv. 13, v. 186.—Plin. 4, &c.— Mela, 8, c:Jand Strophius. he’ triendship- of Orestes 
8.—Suit. in Aug. 83.——Philostr, Icon. 2,c.\and Pylades became proverbial. [vid. Ores- 
22, mentions that Hercules once fell asleep in|tes.]  Eurip. in Iphig —ZEschy!. in Ag. &e. 
the deserts of Africa, after he had conquered|—Paus. 1, c. 28——A celebrated Greek — 
Anteus, and that he was suddenly awakened{musician, in the age of Philopemen.» Plut, 
by an attack which had been made upon his|in Phil. A mimic in the reign of Augus- 
bedy by an army of these ’Liliputians, who}tus, banished, and afterwards recalled. a 
discharged their arrows with great fury upon} Pyza: The word Pyle, which signifies 
his arms and legs. The \ero, pleased with|gates, was often. appliedby the Greeks 
their courage, wrapped the greatest numberjto any straits or passages which open- 
of them ‘in the skin of the Nemzan lion, andjed’ a communication between one country 
carried them to Eurystheus. [Aristotle lo-land another. [The Pylz, Cilicie, Syriz, 
cates the Pygmies on the banks of the Nile,|Caspiz or Albaniz, werethe most famous in 
and as the cranes make their appearance|Asia, and Therniopyle in Greece. The 
there about the month of November, the|Pyle Cilicia ‘were above Adana, in the 
time in which the waters subside, and devour|range of Taurus, on the frontiers of Cappa- 
the corn sown onthe lands. the whole fable of|docia ; the Pyle Syriz, were on the frontiers 
the Pygmies may be explained by supposing}of Syria and Cilicia. and were formed by, 
them to have been none other than the Egyp-|mount’ Amanus and the sea.. For an ac- 
» tians, and the term Pygmy not to refer to any|count of the Pyle Caspie vid, Caspie Py- 
diminutiveness of size, but to the w»ys.orfle; and-for the Pyle Caucasix, vid. Cau- 
cubis of the Nile’s rise.j » |easus,] : 
' PYGMALIon, a king of Tyre, son of Belus,| PyLacdRa, a name given to the Amphic- 
and brother'to the celebrated, Dido, whojtyonic council, because they always assem- 
founded Carthage. At the death of his father|bled at Pyle, near the temple of Delphi. 
he ascended the vacant throné, and soon be-| Pynas, a king of Megara. He had the 
came odious by his cruelty and avarice. He|misfortune acci‘entally to kil) his uncle Bias, 
sacrificed every thing to. the gratification of/for which he fled away, leaving his kingdom 
his predominant passions, and he did not even|to Pandion his son-in-law, who had been dri- 
spare the life ot Sichzus, Dido’s husband, be-|ven from Athens. follod.S, c..15-—Paus. 
cause-he was the most powerful and opulent/1, c. 39. 
of all the Pheesiicians, This murder he com-|> PyLos, now JVavaria, a town of Messe- 
mitted in a temple, of which Sicheus was the/nia, situaté on the western coast of the ‘Pelo- 
priest ; but instead of obtaining the riches}ponnesus, [off whicl, to the north-west, lay] 
which he desired, Pygmalion was shunned by|the island Sphacteria in the Ionian sea. ~ It 
his subjects, and Dido, to avoid further acts|was built by Pylus, at the head of a colony 
of cruelty, fled away with her husband’s trea-|fron Megara. he founder was di ess- 
sure, and a large colony to the coast of Afri-|ed of it-by Neleus, and fled into lis, where 
ca, where she founded.a city.’ Pygmalion|he dwelt na small town which he also Callec 
died in the 56th year of his age, and in the|Pylos.—A town of Elis, [south-east of the 
47th ofhis reign. Virg. Zin. 1, v. 347, &c.|city of Elis.} Another town of Elis, called > 
—Justin. 18, ¢. 5.—Apollod. 3, Ital. 1.—-| Triphyliaca, from Triphylia, a province of 
Acelebrated statuary of the island of Cyprus.|Elis, where it was situate, [north of the 
. The debauchery of the females of Amathus,|Anigrus:] These three cities which bore 
to which he was a witness, created. in him|the name of Pylos, disputed their respective 
such an aversion for the fair sex, that he re-/right to the honourof having given birth to the 
solved never to marry. Theaffection which|celebrated Nestor son.of Neleus, The Py- 
he had denied to the other sex, he liberally}los, which is situate near the-city of Elis, 
bestowed upon the works of his own hands.|seems to win the palm, as it had in its neigh= 
He became. enamoured of «a beautiful statue|/bourhood a small village called Geren 
of marble which he had made, and at ible, river called Geron, of which Homer S 
earnest request and prayers, according tothe|mention.. Pindar, however, calls Nestor kit 
' mythologists, the goddess of beauty changedjof Messenia, and therefore-gives the prefers, 
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ence to the first mentioned of these three ci-|with the animal worship of the Egyptians. 
ties. Apfoliod. 1, c. 19, 1. 3, c. 15.—Paus. 1,!vid. Sphynx.] ie a 
G, 39.—Strab. 9.--Homer. Il. 2, Od.3. |. PyrAmus, a youth of Babylon, who be- © 
- PyraA, part of mount Gta, on which the!came enamoured of Thisbe, abeautiful virgin, 
._ body of Hercules was burnt,. Liv. 36, ¢.)whodwelt in the neighbourhood. ‘The flame 
a ; was mutual, and the two lovers, whom their 
_ Pyracmon, one of Vulcan’s workmen in!parents forbad to marry, regularly received 
the forges of mount tna. The name is de-leach other’s addresses through. the chink of 
-vived from two Greek words, which signify{a wall which separated. their houses. . After: 
Jire and an anvil. [rvg, 2xuar] the most solemn vows of sincerity, they both 
[PyramipEs, famous sepulchral monu-jagreed to elude the vigilance of their friends, 
ments of Egypt, of massive masonry, which,}and to meet one another at the tomb of Ni- 
from a square base, rise diminishing to alnus, under a, white mulberry tree, without 
point or vertex, when viewed from below.|the walls of Babylon. , Thisbe came first: to 
Some derive the word from 7ugcr, wheat, and|the appointed place, but the sudden. arrival 
auzw, J collect, pretending that the first py-jof a lioness frightened her awav ; and as she 
vamids were built by Joseph for granaries.|fied into a neighbouring cave she dropped 
Others deduce it from ve, fire, because these/her veil,. which the lioness found and. be- 
structures end in 4 point like a flame. Wil-|smeared with blood, _Pyramus soon arrived, 
kins derives it tromtwo Coptic words, fowro,|he found Thisbe’s. veil all bloody, and con- 
a king, and misi, a race, whence fyramis,;|cluding that she had been torn to pieces by 
and he says the pyramids were thus called,|the wild beasts of the place, he stabbed him- 
because they were erected to preserve the|self with his sword. ‘Lhisbe, whenher fears 
memories of the Egypian kings and their fa-|were vanished, returned from the cave, and 
milies.. Lhe pyramids commence imme-|at the sight of the dying Pyramus, she fell 
diately south of Cairo, but on the opposite/upon the.sword which still’ reeked with his 
side of the Nile, and extend in an uninterrupt-|blood. This tragical scene happened under 
ed range, for many milesin a southerly direc-ja white mulberry tree, which, as the poets 
tion parallel with the banks of the river./mention, was stained with the blood of lovers, 
They are built on a: hard-rocky plain, which/and ever after bore fruit of the colour of blood, 
‘is elevated 8) feet above the territory inun-| Ovid. Mer. 4, v. $5, &c.—Hygin. fab. 243. 
dated by the river. The three principal py-|-——A river of Cilicia, rismg in mount Tau- 
ramids are situate in the neighbourhood. ofjrus, and falling into the Pamphylian sea. 
Geeza, at the northern extremityof the range.| Cic. 3, fam. 11—Dionys. Perieg. 
The base of the largest is 693 fect square,) PYREN#I,a mountain, or a long ridge of 
covering an area of a little more than eleven|high mountains, which separate Gaul from 
acres, the perpendicular height is 499 feet.!Spain, and extend from the Atlantic to the 
The external part is chiefly built of great] Mediterranean sea. iene range is about 
square stones, compacted together solely by}294 miles in length. These mountains are 
their own weight, without lime, lead, or|steep, of difficult access, and only passable 
clamps of any metal. At first view, the py-jat five places. Ist. From Languedoc to 
tamids present: the appearance of solid|Catalonia. 2d. From Comminge into Arra- 
masses, and it seems to have been the inten-|go7. 3d. at Taraffa. ith. At. Maya and Pam- 
tion of the founders, that the openings which|/eluna in Vavarre, and Sth At Seéastian in 
they contain should remain perpetually closed.|Biscay, which is the easiest of all} They 
The ingenuity of progressive ages, however,|received their name from Pyrene the daugh- 
has succeeded in finding the ‘entrance of the|ter of Bebrycius, (vid. Pyrene,) or from the ~ 
great pyramid, and in tracing several long|fire (rug) which once ‘aged. there for several 
galleries which terminate in spacious chain-|days.. ‘this fire was originally kindled by’ 
bers. The second pyramid which is 656 feet|shepherds, and so intense was the heat which 
at the base, and 39s feet high, defied till late-|it occasioned, that all the silver mines of the 
pr attempts to penetrate into its interior./mountains were melted, and ran down, in 
in the year 1818, however, Mr. Belzoni suc {large rivulets. ‘This account is deemed  fa~ 
ceeded in discovering the true opening, and/bulous by Strabo and others. [Both etymo- 
proceeding along a narrow passage, upwards|logies are equally had] -Diod. 5.—Strad. 3. 
of 100 feet in length, he reached. the great]|—Mela, 2, ¢. 6—Ital. 3, v. 415.—Liv, 21, c. 
chamber, 46 feet long, 16 wide, and 23 high.) 60.—Puuz. 4, c. 20. yerne 
The most conspicuous object was a large) PyRENaus, aking of Thrace, who during 
sarcophagus of granite, containing a .smallja shower of rain, gave shelter in his house 
quantity of what appeared to be human|to the nine muses, and attempted to offer 
bones. ‘This seemed to confirm the opinion|them violence. ‘Phe goddesses upon this took 
‘that these stupendous monuments were|to their wings and flew away. Pyreneus, 
intended as sepulchres for the kings of|who attempted to follow them, as if he had 
Egypt; but a thigh bone which was sent Plvings, threw himself down from the top of a 
England, being examined by the royal college|tower, and was killed, Ovid. Met. 5, v. 274. 
of physicians, was pronounced to belong to a|_ PyRine, a daughter of Bebrycius, king of 
cow, whence it has been inferred that those/the southern parts of Spain. Hercules offer- 
extraordinary ya iy were connected/ed violence to-her before he went to attack 
4. rhe) 
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Geryon. [To avoid the fury of her father,|virtues he called ataraxia, and the latter me- 
she fled to the northern part of the coun- 
try, and passed the remainder of her days|of common feeling and sympathy, that he 
on the mountains, called from her Pyrenzi,}passed with unconcern neara ditch in which 
vid. Pyrenzi.] his master Anaxarchus had fallen, and where 
PyrGoTELEs, a Celebrated engraver on|he nearly perished. He was once in a storm 
gems, in the age of Alexander the Great.jand when all hopes were vanished, and de- 
He had the-exclusive privilege of engraving|struction certain, the philosopher remained 
the conqueror, as Lysippus was the only/unconcerned; and while the rest of the crew 
sculptor who was permitted to make statues|were lost in lamentations, he plainly told 
ef him, Plin. 37, c. 1. them to look at a pig which was then feeding 
PyropEs, a son of Cilix, said to be the/himseif on board the vessel, exclaiming, This 
first who discovered and applied to humanlis a true model for a wise man. As he showed 
purposes the fire congealed in flints. Plin.|so much indifference in every thing, and de- 
75.C.. 36. clared that life and death were the same 
PyrruA, a daughter of Epimetheus and|thing, some of his disciples asked him, why 
Pandora, who married Deucalion, the. son ofjhe did not hurry himself out of the world; 
Prometheus, who reigned in Thess:ly. Inj6ccazse, said he, there is no difference between 
_ her age all mankind were destroyed by ade |éife and death, When he walked in the 
luge, and she alone, with her husband, escap-|streets he never looked behind or moved 
ed from the general destruction, by saving|/from the road for a chariot, even in its most 
themselves in a boat which Deucalion had|rapid course ; and, indeed, as some authors” 
made by his father’s advice. When the wa-|remark, this indifference for his safety often 
ters had retired from the surface of the earth,|exposed him to the greatest and most im- 
Pyrrha, with her husband, went to the ora-|minent dangers, from which he was saved 
cle of Themis, where they were directed, to|by the interference of his friends who follow- 
repair the loss of mankind, to throw stonesjed him [These statements respecting the 
behind their backs. They obeyed, and the}ridiculous extreme to which Pyrrho carried 
stones which Pyrrha threw were changed in-|his scepticism, must* be regarded as mere 
to women, and those of Deucalion into men.|Ccalumnies of the dogmatists, if we pay any 
{vid. Deucalion.} Pyrrha became mother of|attention to the respect with which he is 
Amphictyon, Hellen, ‘and Protogenea, by|mentioned by ancient authors, or give any 
Deucalion. Ovid. M-t.1, v. 350, &c —Hy-|credit to the general history of hislife.] He 
gin. fab. 153.—Apollon. Rhod, 3, v. 1085.|flourished B. C. 30 , and died at the advanced 
——A promontory of Phthiotis, [on the Si-Jage of 90. He left no writings behind him. 
pus Pelasgicus. According to Strabo there|His countrymen were so partial to him, that 
were two islands in front of it, called Deuca-|they raised statues to his memory, and ex- 
lion and Pyrrha,]——A town of Lesbos. empted all the philosophers of ° Elis from, 
PyRRHICHA, a kind of dance said to be'in-|taxes. [He was also invested by them with 
vented and introduced into Greece by Pyr-|the office of high-priest.. Pyrrho seems to 
rhus the son of Achilles. The dancers werejhave been indebted for his scepticism ‘to the 
generally armed. lin. 7, c. *6. early acquaintance he formed with the ato- 
PyYRRHID&, a patronymic given to the suc-|micsystem of Democritns.] Diog. 9.— Cic. de 
cessors of Neoptolemus in Epirus, / Orat, 3, c. 17.—/ul. Gel. 11, c. 5—Paus. 6, 
PyrRruo, a philosopher of Elea, disciple to|c. 24. 
Anaxarchus, and originally a painter. [He] Pyrruus,a'sonof Achilles and Deidamia, 
_ abandoned hisprofession in early life, and be-|the daughter of king Lycomedes, who re- 
' Came successively a disciple of Byson and of|ceived this name from the flame-colourof his 
Anaxarchus. He accompanied the latter,in|hair. He was -also called Neoptolemus, or 
_ the train of Alexander, into India. Here he|mew warrior, because he came tothe Trojan 
conversed with the Brachmans and 'Gymno-|war in the last year of the celebrated siege of . 
sophists, imbibing from theirdoctrine whate-|the capital of Troas. [vid. Neoptolemus.] 
ver might seem favourable to his natural dis A king of Epirus, descended from Achil- 
position towards doubting ; a disposition which]les, by: the side of his. mother, and from 
was cherished by his master, who ‘had for-|Hercuiles by that of his father, and son of 
merly been a disciple of a sceptical philoso-|acides and Phthia. He was saved when 
pher, Metrodorus of Chios.] He was in|an intant, by the fidelity of his servants, from 
continual suspense of judgment, he doubt-|the pursuits of the enemies of his father, who - 
ed of every thing, never made any conclu-|had been banished from his kingdom, and he 
sions, and when he had carefully examined] wa. carried to the court of Glautias king of 
a subject, and investigated all its parts, he/Illyricum, who educated him with great ten- 
concluded by still doubting of its evidence.|derness. Cassander, king of Macedonia, 


This manner of doubting in the philosopher] wished to dispatch him, as he had so much — 


has been called Pyrrhonism, and his disci- 
les have received the appellation of ‘sceptics, 

inquisitors, examiners, Me 

have acquired an uncommon dominion over|and placed him on the throne of E irus, 

Spinion and Beoe toe former of these,|though only 12 years of age. About five 


odread from him ; but Glautias not only 
refused to deliver him up into the hands 


% 


triopathia, and so far@id he carry his want — 


He pretended to|his enemy, but. he even went with an army, 


- 
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years after, the absence of Pyrrhus, to attend|in favour of the T'arentines, when he was 
the nuptials of one of the daughters of Glau-|invited into Sicily by the inhabitants, who la- 
tias, raised new commotions. The monarch/boured under the yoke of Carthage, and the 

~ was expelled from his throne by Neoptole-|cruelty of their own petty tyrants. His fond- 
mus, who had usurped it after the death of|ness of novelty soon determined him to quit 
Bacides ; ‘and being still without resources,}Italy. He left a garrison at Tarentum, and 
he applied to his brother-in-law Demetrius|crossed over to Sicily,-where he obtained two 
for assistance. He accompanied Demetrius|victories over the Carthaginians, and took 
“at the battle of Ipsus, and fought there with|many of their towns. He was fora while 
all the prudence and intrepidity of an expe-jsuccessful, and formed the project of invading 
rienced general. He afterwards passed into} Africa, but.soon his popularity vanished, be 

Egypt, where by his marriage with Antigone|troops became insolent, and he behaved wit 
the daughter of Berenice, he soon obtained ajhaughtiness, and showed himself oppressive, 
Sufficient force to attempt the recovery of his|so that his return to Italy was deemed a 
throne. He was successful in the undertak-|fortunate event for all Sicily. He had no 
ing, but to remove all causes of quarrel, he|sooner arrived at Tarentum than herenewed 
took the usurper to share with him the roy -{hostilities with the Romans with great acri- 
alty, and some time after he put him to death mony, but, when his army of 80,000 men had 
under pretence that he had attempted to|been defeated by 20,000 of the enemy, under 
poison him. In the subsequent years of his|Curius, he left [taly with precipitation, B.C. 
eign, Pyrrhus engaged in the quarrels which|274, ashamed of the enterprise, and mortified 
disturbed the peace of the Macedonian mo |by the victories “which had been — obtained 
narchy, he marched against Demetrius, andjover one of the descendants of Achilles. In 
ve the Macedonian soldiers fresh proofs of| Epirus he began to repair his military cha- 
s valour and activity. By dissimalation he racter, by attacking Antigonus, who wasthen 
ingratiated himself in the minds of his ene-|on,the Macedonian throne. He gained some 
my’s subjects, and when Demetrius laboured advantages over his enemy, aud was at last 
under a momentary illness, Pyrrhus made an|restored to, the throne of Macedonia. He af- 
attempt upon the crown of Macedonia, which,|terwards marched against Sparta, at the re- 
if not then successful, soon after rendered him|quest of Cleonymus, but when all his vigo- 
master of the kingdom. ‘This he shared with|rous operations were insufficient to take the 
.» Lysimachus for seven months, till the jealousy |capital of, Laconia, he retired to Argos, where 
of the Macedonians, and the ambition of his|the treachery of Aristeus invited him. The 
colleague, obliged him ‘to retire. Pyrrhus} Argives desired him to retire, and not to in- 
was meditating new conquests, when the|terfere in the affairs of ther republic, which 
Tarentines invited him to Italy to assist them|were confounded by the ambition of two of 
agaist the encroaching power of Rove. Heltheir nobles. He complied with their wishes, 
gladly accepted the invitation, but his passage|but in the night he marched his forces into 
across the Adriatic proved nearly fatal, and he|the town, and might have made himself mas- 
reached the shores of Italy after the loss of|ter of the place had he not retatded his pro- 
the greatest part of his troops in a storm.|gress by entering it withhis elephants. ‘The 
At his entrance into Tarentum, B. C, 280, he|combat that ensued was obstinate and bloody, 
began to reform the manners of the inhabit Jand the monarch, to fight with more bold- 
ants, and, by introducing the: strictest disci-|ness, and to encounter dangers with more fa- 
pline among their troops, to accustom theim|cility, exchanged his dress." He was attack- 
to bear fatigue and to despise dangers. “Inled by one of the enemy, but as he was going 
the first battle which he fought with the Ro-|to run him through in his own defence, the 
mans he obtained the victory, but for this he|mother of the Argive, who saw her son’s 
was more particularly indebted to his ele [danger from the top of a house, threw down 
phants, whose bulk and uncommon appear-|a tile, and brought Pyrrhus to the ground. 
ance astonished the Romans, and terrified} His head was cut off, aud carried to Antigo- 
their cavalry. The number of the slain was|nus, who gave his remains a magnificent fu- 
€qual on both sides, and the conqueror said|neral, and presented his ashes to his son He- 
that such another victory would totally ruin{lenus, 272 years before the Christian era, 
him, He alsosent Cineas, his chief tminister,|Pyrrhus has been deservedly commended for 
to Rome, and though victorious, he sued for|his talents'as a general ; and not only his 
peace. These offers of peace were refused,|friends but his enemies have been warm in 
and when Pyrrhus questioned Cinéas aboutlextoliing him; and Anvibai declared, that for 
the manners and the character of the Ro-Jexperience and sagacity the king of Epirus 
mans, the sagacious minister replied that|was the first of commanders. He had cho~ 
their senate was a venerable assembly of}sen Alexander the Great for a model, and 
kings, and that to fight ‘against them was tolin every thing he wished not only to. imitate 
Yi attack another Hydra. A second battle was|but to surpass him, tn the art of war none 
~ fought near Asculum, but the slaughter was|were superior to him, he not only made it his 
so great, and the valour so conspicuous on|study as a general; but he even wrote many 
both sides, that the Romans and their ene {books on encampments, and the different 
‘mies reciprocally claimed the victory as|ways of training up an army, and whatever 
their own, Pyrrhus still continued ‘the warlhe did was by Nts and rule, His un- 
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cormmon understanding and his penetration third class, and the desire of contemp : 
are also admired ; but the general is severe-| whatever deserves notice in that ce 

ly censured, who-has no sooner. conquered ajassembly : thus on the more extensiv 
country than he looks for other. victories,|tre of the world, while many struggle fo 
without regarding, or securing what he hadjglory of a name, and many pant for the ad- «— 


‘all 
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already obtained, by measures and regula |vantages of fortune, a few, and indeed but a. 


tions honourable to himself, and advantage- few, who are neither desirous of money, nor’ 
The Romans passedjambitious of fame, are sufficiently gratified to 


ous to his subjects. 
great eucomiums upon him, and Pyrrhus was 
no less struck with their magnanimity anc 
valour ; so much indeed, that he exclaimed, 
that if he had soldiers-like the Romans, or 
if the Romans had him for a general, he 
would leave no corner of the earth unseen, 
and no nation unconquered. Pyrrhus marri- 
ed many wives, and all for political: réasons ; 
besides Antigone he had Lanassa the daugh- 
ter of Agathocles, as also a daughter of Auto- 
leon king of Pzonia. His’ children, as his 
biographer observes, derived a warlike spi- 
rit from their father, and when he was 
asked by. one to which of them he should 
‘leave the kingdom of Epirus, he replied, to 
- him whohas the sharpest.sword. tian. 
Hist. An. 10.—Plut. in vité.—Justin, 17. &e. 
—JLiv: 13. and 14.—Horat. 3, od. 6. 
PyTHAGORAS, a celebrated philosopher, 
born at Samos, His father Mnesarchus was 
a person of distinction, and, therefore, the son 
received that education which was most cal 
culated to enlighten his mind and invigorate 
his body. Like his contemporaries, he was 
early made acquainted with poetry and mu- 
sic ; eloguence and astronomy became his 
private studies, and in gymnastic exercises he 
often bore off the palm for strength and dexte 
rity. He first made himself known in Greece, 
at the Olympic games, where he obtained, in 
the 18th year of his age, the prize for wrest= 
ling ; and, after he had been admired for the 
elegance and the dignity of his person, - and 


be spectators of the. wonder, the hurry, and 
the’. magnificence of the’ scene.””’ From O- 
iympia the philosopher visited the republics 
of Elis and Sparta, and: retired to 2 
Gracia, where -he fixed his habitation in:the 
town of Crotona, about the 40th year of his 
age. Here he founded a sect which has re- 
ceived the name of the Italian, and he soon 
saw himself surrounded by a great number 
of pupils, which the recommendation of his 
mental, as ‘well as his personal accomplish-- 


ments had procured. His skill in music and 


agna — 


medicine, and his knowledge of mathematics. — 


and of natural philosophy, gained him friends 
and admirers, and amidst the volnptuousness 
that prevailed among the inhabitants of Cro- 


tona, the Samian sage found his instructions 


respected, and his approbation courted: the 
most debauched and effeminate were pleased. 
with the elegance and the graceful delivery 
of the philosopher, who boldly upbraided them 
for their vices, and called them to more vir- 
tuous and manly pursuits. These animated 
harangues were attended with rapid success 
and a reformation soon took place in the mo- 
rals and.the lives of the people of Crotona, 
The females were exhorted to become mo- 


e 


dest; and they left off their gaudy ornaments; ~ 


the youths were called away from their pur- 
suits of pleasure, and. instantly they: for- 


got their intemperance, and paid totheir pa- | 


rents that Submissive attention and deference 
which the precepts of Pythagoras required. 


the brilliancy of his understanding, he retired] As to the old they were directed no longer to 


into theeast. In Egypt and Chaldza he gain-|spend their time_in amassing money, but to . 


ed the confidence of the priests, and learned|improve their, understanding, and to. seek 
from them the artful policy, and the symbo-|that peace and those comforts of mind which 
lic writings, by which they governed the prin-|frugality, benevolence, and philanthropy alone 
cesas well as the people, and, after+he had!can produce. ‘The sober and religious beha- 
spent many years in gathering all the infor-|viour of the philosopher strongly recommend- 
mation which could becollected from ancient}ed the necessity and importance of these pre- 
tradition concerning the: nature of the godsicepts. Pythagoras was admired for his ve- 
and theimmortality of the soul, Pythagoras|nerable aspect, his voice was harmoniéus, 
revisited his native iSland. The tyranny of|his eloquence persuasive, and the reputation 
Polycrates at Samos disgusted the philoso-|he had acquired by his distant travels, and by 
pher, who was a great advocate for nationaljbeing crowned at the Olympic games, was 
independence, and, though he was the fa-\great and important. He regularly frequent-' 
vourite of the tyrant, he retired from.the is-jed the temples of the gods, and paid his de- 


land, and asecond time assisted at the Olym-)votion to the divinity at»an early hour;.- 


pic games. His fame was too well known to\he lived upon the purest and most inno- 


escape notice; he was. saluted in the public'cent food, he clothed himself like the priests 


assembly by the. name of Sofihist, or wise/of the: Egyptian gods, and by his. con- 
man; but he refused’the appellation, and tinual purifications, and regular offerings, he 
was satisfied with that of philosopher, or, the'seemed to be superior to the rest of mankind 
lover of wisdom, *« At the Olpmpic games,” in sanctity. These artful measures united te 
said he, in explanation of this new appellation render him:an object not only of reverenc 
he wished to assume, “ some are attracted but of imitation. To set himself at a gre 
with the desire of obtaining crowns and ho-jdistance from his pupils, a number of yea 
nours, others come to expose their different] was required to try their various libel 

commodities to sale, ets curiosity draws althe most talkative were not permitted 
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peak in the presence of their master be-/past he considered’ as always present to us, 
¢ they had been his auditors for fivejand he believed that no enjoyment could be’ 


7 


ears, and those who possessed a patural|had where the mind was disturbed by con- 
acit ts were allowed to speak after ajsciousness of guilt, or fears about. tuturity. 
probation of two years. When they were!This opinion induced the philosopher to re- 
rapable of receiving the secret instructions of}commend to his followers a particular mode 
jhe philosopher, they were taught the use ofjof education. The tender years of the Py- 
syphers and -hieroglyphic writings, and Py.|thagoreans were employed in continual la- 
yhagoras might boast that his pupils could|bour; in study, in exercise, and repose ; and! 
orrespond together, though in the most dis |the philosopher maintained his: well-known 
‘ant regions, in unknown characters ; and by|and , important. maxim, that many. things, 
the signs and words which they had received,|especially love, are ‘best learned late.. In 
hey could discover, though strangers and|a more advanced age, the adult was de- 
rbarians, those that had been educated injsired to behave with caution, spirit, and 
he Pythagorean school. So great was his|patriotism, and to remember that the com- 
authority among his, pupils, that, to dispute|munity and civil society: demanded his ex- 
is word was deemed a crime, and the mostjertions, and that the good of the: public, 
tubborn were drawn to coincide with thejand not his own private enjoy ments, were the 
pinions of their opponents when they help-{ends of his creation. From lessons like these, - 
ed their arguments by the words of ¢#é¢ mag-|the Pythagoreans were strictly enjoined to 
er said $0, an expression which became pro-|call to mind, and carefully to review the ac- 
verbial in jurare in verba magistri.. .‘Fheitions, not only of the present, but of the pre- 
reat influence which the philosopher. pos-|ceding days. In their acts of devotion, they 
sessed in his school was transferred to,the|¢arly repaired to the most solitary places of the 
vorld ; the pupils divided the applause and{mountains, andafter they had: examined their 
the approbation of the people with their ve-|private and ‘public conduct and conversed 
nerated master, and in a short time, the ru-|with themselves, they joined in the company 
Jers and the legislators of-all the principaljof their friends, and early refreshed the body — 
towns of Greece, Sicily, and Italy, boasted in] with light and frugal aliments. ‘heir con- 
being the disciples of Pythagoras, The Sa.|versation was of the most innocent nature 5 
mian philosopher was the first who support-|Political or philosophic subjects were discuss~ 
ed the doctrine of metempsychosis, or trans-|ed with propriety, but without warmth, and, 
migration of the soul into different bodies, and|after the conduct of the following day was 
those notions he seemed to have imbibed|regulated, the. evening .was spent with the 
among the priests of Egypt, or in the solitary |same religious ceremony as the morning, in a 
retreats of the Brachmans. More’ strenuous. |strict and impartial self-examination. From 
Jy to support his chimerical system,-. he de-|such regularity nothing but the most salutary 
clared he recollected the different bodies his}consequences could. arise, and it will not ap- 
soul had animated before that of the son of|pear wonderful that the disciples ef Pythago- 
Mnesarchus. . He remembered to have been|tas were so much respected and admired as 
/Ethalides, the son of Mercury, to-have as-jlegislators, and imitated for their constancy, 
sisted the Greeks during the Trojan .war in|friendship, and humanity. The authors that 
the character of Euphorbus, [vid. Euphor-jlived in, and after the age of Alexander, have 
bus,] to have been Hermotimus, afterwards.alrather tarnished -than brightened the glory 
fisherman, and last of all Pythagoras. He|of the founder of the Pythagorean school, and 
forbad his disciples to eat flesh, as also beans,|they have obscured: his fame by attributing 
because he supposed them to have beén pro-|to hi actions which were dissonant with 
duced from the same putrified matter fromjhis character as a man and a moralist, To 
which, at the creation of the world, man was|8ive more weight to his exhortations, as some 
formed. In his theological system Pythago-|riters mention, Pythagoras retired intoa sub- 
yas supported that the universe was ‘created terraneous cave, where his mother sent him ine 
from a shapeless heap of passive. matter. by |telligence of every thing which happened dur- 
the hands of a powertul ne, who himseifjing his absence. After a certain number of 
was the mover and soul of the world, and of}monthshe again re-appeared on the earth with 
‘whose substance the souls of mankind were]@ grim and ghastly countenance, and declared, 
a portion.. He considered numbers as the]in the assembly. of the people, that he was re- 
principles of every thing, and perceived in|turned from hell, From similar exaggerations, 
the universe, regularity, correspondence,|it has been asserted that he appeared at the 
beauty, proportion, and harmony, as inten- Ulympic games witha golden thigh, and that he 
tionally produced by the Creator. In hisdoc-|could write in letters of blood whatever he 
trines of morality, he perceived in the human|pleased on a looking glass, and that, by setting 
mind, propensities common to us with the|it opposite to the moon, when full, allthe cha- 
brute creation ; but besides these, and the]racters which were on the glass became legi- 
passions of avarice and ambition, he discover-|bie on the moon’s disc: They alsosupport,that, 
ed the noble seeds of virtue, and supported by some magical words, he tamed a bear, 
that the ee and perfect gratification|stopped the flight of an eagle, and appeared 
was to be found in the enjoyment ot. moral{on the same day and at the same instant in the 
and intellectual pleasure. The thoughts of the|cities of Crotona and a &c, The 


'- &rines and moral precepts; but many sup-[joined Antipater after the death of Alexe 
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ime'and the place of the death of this great|in the age of Aristotle. [All that remains 
philosopher are unknown ; yet many suppose|of the writings of Pytheas consists of some 
that he died at Metapontum about 497 years|detached fragments in Strabo, Pliny, and g 
before Christ ; and so great was the veneration|few other writers. ~-Marcianus, the scholias' 
of the people of Magna Gracia for him, that}on Apollonius Rhodius, and Geminus Rho 
he received the same honours as were paid to/dius, quote merely the titles of his work: 
the immortal gods, and-his house became a}According to the two first, he wrote a Pert 
sacred temple. Succeeding ages likewise ac |plus and Periodus. of the earth, and according 
knowledged his merits, and when the Ro-|to the last,-a book on the ‘Ocean, if this be 
mans, A. U. C. 411, were commanded by the|not a portion of the entire work, Eratos 
oracle of Delphi, to erect a statue to the|/thenes grounded his system in ha bird de 
bravest and wisest of the Greeks, the distin |gree'on the observations made by Pytheas. 
guished ‘honour was conferred.on Alcibiades| Strad) 2, &c.—Plin. 37. An Athenia 
and Pythagoras, Pythagoras had a daugh+|rbetorician, in the age of Demosthenes, whe 
ter called Damo. There is now extant a po-|distinguished himself by his intrigues, rapa- 
etical composition ascribed to the philosopher, |city, and his opposition to the measures of 
and called the golden verses of Pythagoras,|Demosthenes, of whom he observed, thai 
. which contain the greatest part of his doc-|his orations smelt of the lamp. Pytheas 


"port thatit is a supposititious Composition, and|/der the Great. His orations were devoid 6} 
that the true.name of the writer was Lysis.jelegance, harsh, unconnected’ and diffuse 
Pythagoras distinguished himself also by his/and from this circumstance he has not been 
discoveries in geometry, astronomy, and ma-|ranked among the orators of Athens. lian 
thematics, and it is to him that the world is| 7. H.7, c.7.—Plut, in Dem.& Polit. pr. 
indebted.for the demonstration of the 47th] PyTHEus, a Lydian, famous for his’ riches 
proposition of the first book of Evclid’s|in the age of Xerxes. He kindly. entertain- 
elements, about the square of the hypothe-|ed the monarch andall his army, when he was 
nuse. It is said, that he was so elated after|marching on his expedition against Greece, 
making ‘the discovery, that he made.an of-{and offered him to defray the expenses of the 
fering of a hecatomb to the gods; but the}whole war. Xerxes thanked him with much. 
sacrifice was undoubtedly of small oxen, made|gratitude, and promised to give him whate- 
with wax, asthe philosopher was ever an|ver he should require. \ Pytheus asked him 
enemy to shedding:the blood of all animals.|to dismiss his son from the expedition : upon 
His system of the universe, in which he plac-| which the monarch ordered the young man to 
ed the sun in the centre, and all the planets|be cut'in two, and one half of the body to be 
moving in elliptical orbits round it, was deem |placed on the right hand of the way, and the 
ed chimerical and improbable, till. the deep|other on the left, that his army might march 
inquiries and the philosophy of the 16th cen-|betweenthem. Plut. de mul. virt.—Herodot. 
tury proved it, by the most accurate cal-| Pyrxia, the priestess of Apollo at Del- 
culations, to be true and incontestible. Di-|phi. She delivered the answer of the god to 
ogenes, Porphyry, Iamblicus and others,|such'as came to consult the oracle, and was 
have written an account of his life, but|supposed to be suddenly inspired by the sul- 
with more erudition, perhaps, than veraci-|phureous vapours which issued from the hole 
ty.  Cic. de Nat. D.1,..5.. Tusc. 4, ¢,1.—|of a subterraneous cavity within the temple, 
Diog. &c. 8.—-Hygin. fab, 112— Ovid. Met.jover which she sat on a three legged 
15, v. 60, &%c.— Plato.— Plin. 34, c. 6.—Gell,|stool, called.a tripod, Inthe stool was a small 
9. —Iamblic—Porphyr—Plut. A ‘sooth-|aperture, through which the vapour was €x- 
sayer at Babylon, who foretold the death ofjhaled by the priestess, and, at this divine 


’ “Alexander, and of Hephestion, by consulting|inspiration, her eyes suddenly sparkled, her 


the entrails of victims. , hair stood on end, and a shivering ran over 
PyTHEas, a native of Massilia, famous forjall her body. In this convulsive state she 
his knowledge of astronomy, mathematics,|spoke the oracles of the god, often with loud 
philosophy, and geography. He also distin-|howlings and cries, and her articulations were 
guished himself by his travels, and, with aJtaken down by the priest, and set im order. 
mind that wished to seek information in every|Sometimes the spirit of inspiration was'more 
corner of the earth, he advanced far into the] gentle, and notjalways violent ; yet Plutarch 
northern seas, and discovered the island}mentions one of the priestesses who was 
of Thule, and entered that sea which|thrown into such an excessive fury, that not 
is now called the Saltic. His dicoveries|only those that consulted the oracle, but also 
in astronomy and geography were inge-|the priests that conducted her to the sacred 
nious ; indeed, modern navigators have found|tripod, and attended her during the inspira- 
it expedient to justity and accede to’his con |tion, were terrified and forsook the tem ple ; 

_ clusions. He was the, first who established|and so violent was the fit, that she sent: 
a distinction of climate by the length of days}ed for'someé days-in the most agonizit a- 
and nights. He wrote different treatises in{tion, and at.last died. The Pythia, re she 
Greek, which have been lost, though some of|placed herself: on the tripod, a ee 
them were extant in the beginning of the fifth|her whole body, and particularly her hair in 
century. Pytheas ee according to some,|the waters of the fountain Castalis, at the fcot 
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mount Parnassus, She also shook a lau-jtained the prize, which was presents.of gole’ 
tree that grew near the place, and some- and silver, which were afterwards exchang- ; 
imes ate the leaves with which she crown-|ed for a garland of the palm tree, or of beech 
rf erself. The priestess was originally ajleaves. It is said that Hesiod was refused - 
‘irgin, but the institution was changed when|admission to these games, because he was 
ichechrates, a Thessalian, had offered vio-|not able to play upon.the harp, which. was 
ce to one of them, and none but “women|required of all such as entered the lists, The 
ho were above the age of fifty. were per-|Songs which were sung were called ruSimos 
itted to enter upon thatsacred office. They|"# the Pythian modes, divided into five 
ways appeared dressed in the garments of|Parts, which contained a fight and ‘victory 
irgins to intimate their purity and modesty,|of Apollo over Python ; av«xperis, the frepa- 
they were solemnly bound to observe the|"@¢ion for the fight ; suxug+, the first attempt 5 
trictest laws- of temperance and chastity,|**" 7*#euoucs, taking breath and collecting 
at neither phantastical dresses nor lascivi- |COUrage 5 semGor nis daxtvarc, the insulting 
us behaviour might bring the office, the re-|Se7casms of the god over his vanquished ene- 
igion, or the sanctity of the place into con-|"Y's cveryyts, in imitation of the hisses of the 
empt. There wasoriginally but one Pythia,|S¢7/e7! 3 just as he expired under the blows 
ides subordinate priests, and afterwards|°f Apollo. A dance was also introduced ; and 
wo were chosen, and sometimes more. The|!" the 8th Olympiad, the Amphictyons, whe 
ost celebrated of all these is Phemonoe,|Presided over the games increased the num- 
ho is supposed by ‘some to have been the ber of musical instruments by the addition of 
rst who gave oracles at Delphi. The ora-|@ flute, but, as it was more peculiarly used in 
les were alwaysdeliveredin hexameter verses, funeral songs and lamentations, it was soon 
custom which was some.time after discon-|rejected as unfit for merriment, and the festi- 
inued. The Pythia was consulted only one vals which represented the triumph of Apol- 
onth in the year, about'the spring, It was lo over the conquered serpent. ‘he Roman, 
ways required that those who consulted according to some, introduced them into their 
he oracle should make large presents to} ‘ity, and called them, Apollinares ludi, Paws. 
A ollo, and from thence arose the opulence, 10, c. 13 and 37.—Strad. 9.—Ovid. Met, re 
splendour, and the magnificence of that cele-| ¥- 447 —Plin. 7.—Liv. 25. “ 
rated temple of Delphi. Sacrifices also} . V¥THIAS, a Pythagorean pallsonncs in- 
were offered to the divinity, and if the omens|timate with Damon. (vid. Phintias.)——A 
proved unfavourable the priestess refused tojroad which led from ‘Thessaly to ‘Tempe, 
give an answer. There were generally five| “an. ) 
priests who assisted at the offering of the sac | _PyTHIUs, aSyracusan, who defrauded Ca- 
rifices, and there was also another. who at-{ilius, a Roman knight, to whom he had sold 
tended the Pythia, and assisted her in receiv-| his gardens, &c. . Cic, de Off 3, ¢. 14——A. 
ing the oracle. ° [vid. Delphi, Oraculum.]|Surname of Apollo, which he had received 
Paus.10, c..5.—Diod. 16 —Strad. 6 and 9,| for his having conquered the serpent Python, 
—Justin, 24, c. 5.-—Plut. de orat., def—Eu-\or because he was worshipped at Delphi; 
rif. in Ion.—Chrysost. Games celebrated] called also Pytho. Macrod. 1, sat. 17.—Pro- 
in honour of Apollo near the temple of Del-|fert. 2, el. 23, v. 16. 
phi. They were first instituted, according} PyrHo, the ancient name of the town of 
to the more received opinion, by Apollo him-} Delphi, which it received a7: Tov wubsrbas, 
self, in commemoration of the: victory. which] because the serpent which Apollo killed ro¢- 
he had obtained over the serpent Python,|éed there. It was also called Parnassia Nape. 
from which they received their name; though] (vid. Delphi.) 
others maintain that they were first. esta-|/ PyrHocLEs, an Athenian descended from 
blished by Agamemnon, or Diomedes, or by|Aratus. It is said, that on his account, and 
Amphictyon. or lastly by the council of the|for his instruction, Plutarch wrote the life of 
els Yaga io B. C. 1°63. They were ori-|Aratus. 
ginally celebrated once’in nine years, but af-] Py THON, a native of Byzantium, in the age | 
terwards every fifth year, on the second year|of Philip ot Macedonia. He was a great fa- 
of every Olympiad, according to the number|vourite of the monarch, who sent him to 
of the Parnassian nymphs who congratulated|'Thebes, when that city, at the instigation of 
Apollo after his victory. The gods them-| Demosthenes, was going to take arms against 
selves were originally among thecombatants,|Philip, P/ut. in Dem.—Diod. A cele- 
and according to some authors,the first prizes|brated serpent sprung from the mud and 
were won by Pollux, in boxing ; Castor, in}stagnated waters which remained on the sur- 
cheregay 3 Hercules, in the pancratium ;|face of the earth after the deluge of ‘Deuca- 
Zethus, in iting with the armour ; Calais,|lion. Some, however, suppose that it was, 
in running ; Telamon, in wrestling ; and Pe |produced from the earth by Juno, and sent 
leus, in throwing the quoit. . These illustri-|by the goddess to persecute Latona, who was 
ous conquerors were rewarded by Apollojthen pregnant by Jupiter. Latona escaped 
himself, who was present with crowns and|his fury by means of her lover, who changed 
laurel. Some however observe, that it was|her into a quail during the remaining months 
nothing but a musical contention, in which|of her pregnancy, and afterwards restored 
he who sung best the praises of Apollo ob-|her to her orsigal shape in the island of De- 
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os, where she gave birth to Apollo and Di-jciansto-be the Og of Scripture, while hi 
ana. Apollo, as soon as he was born, at-|will have Apollo, ‘who slew ic, to have be 
tacked the monster and killed him with hisJoshua.] Strad. 8.—Paus. 2, c. ', 1: 10, € 
arrows, and in commemoration of the victorv|6.—Hygin.— Ovid. Met. 1, v. 438, &&—L 

which he had obtained, he instituted the ce-|can. 3, v. 134. be Ss tae 
lebrated Pythian games. [Strabo says, that] PyTHonissa, a name given to the priest 
Python was no other than a famous. villain,|ess of Apollo’s temple at Delphi. She 
whom Apollo destroyed. Dickinson, in his)moré generally called Pythia. (vid. Pythia. 
-* Delphi Pheinicizantes,” maintains the Py-|The word Pythanissa was'commonly appli 
thon of the Greeks tobe the Typhon of thej/to women who attempted to explain faturity 
Pheenicians; and the Typhon of the Pheni-! Pyty‘a, a part of Mount Ida. ray 
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‘Quan, an ancient nation of Germany,|the city, received the. name of Urbani 
near the country of the Marcomanni, on the]/When the Romans were masters of all Italy 


the Danube towards the Zheis, as far as the|tors, and J. Czsar 40, to fill up the vacan 
settlements of the Getz. The incursions ofjseats in the senate ; from whence it is evid 
the Jazyges and.the Getz compelled them tojthat the questors ranked as senators in. th 
migrate to the west.] Tacit. in Germ. 42 andjsenate. The questors were always appointed 
43.: An, 2, c 63... >. ; : by the senateat Rome, and if any.person was 
QuADRATUS, a surname given to Meér-jappointed to the quetorship without their 
cury, because some of his statues were|permission he was only calléd Proguestor. 
_ square. The number 4, according to Plu-/The -questores urbati were apparently of 
tarch, was sacred to Mercury, because hejmore consequence than the rest, the treasury 
was born on the 4th day of the month. Plutiwas intrusted to their care, they kept an ac- 
in Symfos. 9. count of all receipts and disbursements, and 
QuapRIFRons, or QuapDRICEPS, a Sur-ithe Roman eagles or ensigns were always in 
name of Janus, because he was represented|their possession when the armies were not on 
with four heads. He had a temple on thejan expedition. They required every general 
‘Tarpeian rock, raised by L. Catulus. ‘before he triumphed to tell them, upon his 
QuasTORES, two officers at Rome, first/oath, that he had given a just account of the 
created A. U. C. 269. [There are two opi-;number of the slain on both sides, and that 
-nions respecting the origin of the Questoriaujiie had been saluted imfrerator by the soldiers, 
office. According to the first, the institutionja title which every commander generally re- 
of Quzstors seems to have bee nearly as|ceived from’his army after he had obtained a 
ancient as the city itself. They were first}victory, and which was after wards confirmed 
appointed by the kings according to Tacitus ;jand approved by the senate. The city quas- 
and then by the consuls to the year 307,/tors had also the Gare of the ambassadors, 
when they began to be elected by the peoplejthey lodged and ‘received them. [They took 
at the Comitia Tributa. Others say that twolcare also of the funerals of those who were 
questors were chosen by the people fromjburied at the public expense. Augustus 
among the patricians, soon after the expul-ltook from them the charge of the tréasury 
Sion of the Larquins, to take Care of thejand gave it tothe pretors, or to those who 
treasury, according to a ‘law passed by Va-|had been prztors, but Claudius restored it to 
lerins Poplicola.] “hey received their name,the quzstors. Afterwards prefects of the 
a querendo, because they collected the re-jtreasury seem to have been appointed, ~ Au- 
venues of the state, and had the total ma-/gustus, as a compensation for depriving them 
hayement of the public treasury. Thelof the care of the treasury, allowed the 
quzstorship was the first office which couldjquestors the charge of the public records, 
be had inthe state. It was requisite that the}which the ediles had formerly exercised. 
candidates should be 24 or 25 years of age,|He introduced also a kind of questors, called 
or, according to some, 27. [In the time of] Questores Candidati, who used to carry the 
Cicero it seems to have been 31.]. In the!messages of the emperor to the senate, and 
year 332, U, C. two more were added to thelwho were called Candidati~ because they 
others, to attend the consuls, to take care of|sued for higher preferment, which by the in- 
the pay of the armics abroad, and sell thejterest of the emperor they were sare to ob- 
plunder and booty which had been -acquired|tain. Constantine instituted a new kind of 
by conquest. ‘These were called Peregrini,|questors, called Questores Palatii, who were 
whilst the others, bee employment was inimuch the’ same with what we call Chancel- 
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Yors.j The tent of the questor in the campjhe was bornat Calaguris in Spain, is entitled 
was called guestorium. It stood near that/to little if any credit.]| He opened a school’ 


of the general. Varro.de L. L. 4.—Liv. 4,|of rhetoric at Rome, and was.the first who 


€. 43 — Dio. 45. obtained a salary from the state as being a 
QUERQUETULANUS, a name given tojpublic teacher, After he had remained 
mount Ceelius at Rome, from the oaks which|twenty years in this laborious employment 
grewthere. Tacit. 4n.4,c. 65 and obtained the: merited applause ‘of the 
QcvIETIS FANUM, a temple without the|most illustrious Romans, not only as a pre- — 
walls of the city of Rome. Quies was thej|ceptor, butas a pleader at the bar, Quintilian, 
goddess of rest. Her temple was situate|/by the permission of the emperor. Domitian, 
near the Colline gate. Liv.4,c. 4.—dugust.jretired to enjoy the fruits of his labours and 
de Civ. D.4, c. 16. industry. In his retirement he assiduously 
QuincTia PRATA. Vid QuiINTIA. .|dedicated his time to the study of literature, 
Quincrius T. a Roman consul who gainedjand wrote a treatise on the causes of the cor- 
some victorigs over the AXqui and the Volsci,/ruption of eloquence. .|Phis has not come 
and obtained a triumph for subduing Pre-|down to us.] Some time after, at the press- 
neste. A Roman celebrated for his fru-jing solicitations ‘of his friends; he wrote his 
gality. [vid. Cincinnatus.]|——-Hirpinus. vid.jinstitutiones oraiorig, the most perfect and 
Hirpinus. complete svstem of oratory extant. It is 
QuinpEcImv{IRl, an orderof priests whom|divided into 12 books, in which the author 
Tarquin the proud appointed to take care of|explains from observations, as well as fromex- 
the Sibyline books, They were originally|perience, what can constitute a good and per- 
two, but afterwards the number was in-|fect orator, and in this he not only mentions 
creased to ten, to whom Sylla added five|the pursuits and the employments of the 
more, whence their name. [vid. Decemviri|rhetorician, but he also speaks of his educa- 
and Duumvii ] tion, and begins with the attention which 
QuinquaTxia, a festival in honour of Mi-Jought to be shewn him even in his cradle. 
nerva at Rome, which continued during five}/He was appointed preceptor to the two 
days. The beginning of the celebration was|young princes whom Domitian destined for 
the 18th of March, The first day sacrifices|his successors on the throne, but the plea- 
and oblations were presented, but, however,{sare which the rhetorician received from 
without the effusion of blood. On the second, |the favours and the attention of the emperor, 
third, and fourth days, shows of gladiatorsjand from the success which his writings met 
were exhibited, and on the fitth day there|in the world, was embittered by the loss of 
was a solemn procession through the streets|his wife and of his two sons, It is said that 
of the city. On the days of the celebration,/Quintilian was poor in ‘his retirement, and 
scholars obtained holidays, and it was usual|that his indigence was relieved by the Hbe- 
for them to offer prayers to Minerva forjrality of his ‘pupil, Pliny the younger. He 
learning and wisdom, which the goddess pa-jdied A. D. 95. [The style of Quintilian is 
tronised ; and on their return to school,|said by critics to exhibit tokens of the dete- 
they presented their master with a gift which|rioration of the Latin tongue, and of the in- 
has received the name of Minerval. They|troduction of a false ‘taste. © It wants the 
were much the same as the Panathenza ofjease and simplicity of good prose, and is 
the Greeks. Plays were also acted and dis {in many instances better adapted to the poet 
putations were held on subjects of literature.jor the orator than to the philosopher, the 
They received their name from the five days|critic, or the rhetorician.] His institutions 
which were devoted for the celebration. _  |were discovered in the 1415th year of the 
QuINQUENNALES LUDI, games celebrated|Christian era, in an old tower of a monastery 
by the Chians in honour of Homer every|at St..Gal, by Poggio Bracciolini, a native of 
fifth year. There were also some games/Florence. ‘The best editions of Quintilian are 
among the Romans which bore this name.|those of Gesner, 4to. Gotting. . 38; of L. 
They are the same as the Actian games.|Bat. 8vo. cum notis variorum, 1665 ; of Gib- 
vid. Actia. son, 4to, Oxon. 1693; that of Rollin repubs 
Quintia Prata, a place on the borders}lished in 8vo, London, 1792, [and that of 
of the Tiber near Rome, which had been|Spalding, Lips. 1798-1816, 4vols. 8vo.] 
cultivated by the great Cincinnatus. Ziv. 3,} Quintittus, M. Aurelius Claudius, a 
c. 26. brother of Claudius who proclaimed himself 
QuinTILIANus, Marcus Fabius, a cele-jemperor, and 17 days after destroyed himself 
brated rhetorician, born [about the year 42 of[by opening his veins in a bath, whem he 
the Christian era, in the reign of the emper-/heard that Aurelian was marching against 
or Claudius. He is supposed to have been|him, about the 270th year of the Christian 
descended from a family originally Spanish, jera. 
.but that his father or grandfather had settled] Quintus Curtius Rurus, a Latin histo- 
at Rome. The place of his birth is not|rian, who flourished as some suppose, [either 
clearly ascertained, but it seems certain that|during the reign of Claudius, A. D. 54, or 
he was educated at the capital, where he|under that of Vespasian, A. D. 69.) He has 
studied rhetoric under Domitius Afer, a ce-|rendered himself known by the history of the 
Jebrated. orator. “ee of some that/reign of Alexander we Great. This histar 
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was divided into 10 books, of which the two/The name of Quirinalis it obtained from the 
first, the end of the fifth, and the beginning of|inhabitants of Cures, who settled there under 
the sixth are lost. This work is admired for|their king Tatius. It was also called Caba- 
its elegance, the purity, and the floridness ofj/inws, from two marble statues of horses, 
the style. It is however blamed for greatlone of which was the work of Phidias, and 
anachronisms,.and glaring mistakes in geo-|the other of Praxiteles. Liv. 1, c. 44.— 
graphy, as well as history. Freinshemius|Qvid. Fast, 375. Met. 14, v. 8.5——One 
has written a supplement to Curtius, in whichjof the gates of Rome near mount Quirinalis. 
he seems to have made some very satisfactory} QuiRINnus, asurname of Romulus when he 
amends, for the loss which the history hasjnad been made a god by hissuperstitious sub- 
suffered, by a learned collection of facts andjjects. | The name is derived eitherfrom Quiris, 
circumstances from all the different authors}, Sabine term for a spear, or from Cures, 
who have employed.their pen in writing anja Sabine city.] Ovid. Fast. 2, v. 475.——— 
account of Alexasder and of his Asiatic)3ulpitius, a Romanconsul born at Lanuvium. 
conquests. Some suppose that the historian) Though descended of an obscure family, he 
isthe same with that Curtius Rufus whojwas raised to the greatest honours by Augus- 
lived in the age of Claudius, under whom hejtus. .He was appointed governor of Syria, 
was made consul. This Rufus was born of anjand was afterwards, made preceptor to Caius, 
obscure tamily, and he attended a Roman|the grandson of the emperor. He married 
questor in Africa, when he was met at Adru-|Aémilia Lepida, the grand-daughter of Sylla 
metum by a woman above the human shape,|and Pompey, but some time after he shame- 
as he was walking under the’ porticoes in thejfully repudiated her. He died A. D. 22. 
middle of the day. This extraordinary cha-| Tacit. 4nn. 3, &c. 
racter addressed the indigent Roman, and} QuiRITEs, aname given to the Roman ci- 
told him that the day would come in whichltizens either because they admitted into their 
he should govern Africa with consular power.|city the Sabines, who inhabited the town of 
This strange prophecy animated Rufus; he/Cures, and who on that account were called 
repaired to Rome, where he gained the fa-| Quirites, [or from Quiris, a Sabine term for a 
vours of the emperor, obtained consularjspear.]. Afterthis union, the two nations were 
honours, and at Jast retired as pro-consul to'Jindiscriminately and promiscuously called by 
Africa, where he died. The best editions of|that name. It is, however, to be observed that 
Curtius are those of Elzevir, 8vo, Amst. 167.3 ;|the word wasconfined to Rome, and not used in 
of Snakenburgh 4to. L. Bat. 1724; and of|the armies, as we find some of the generals 
Barbou, 12mo. Paris, 1757. [The edition of|applying it only to such of their soldiers as 
Snakenburgh is decidedly the best.]. Zucit.|they dismissed or disgraced. Even some of 
Ann. 11, c. 25, &c. the emperors appeased a sedition, by calling 

QuiRinaLtia, festivals in honour of Romu.|their rebellious soldiers by the degrading ap- 
lus surnamed Quirinus, celebrated on thelpellation of Quirites. Sweton. Ces. 70.— 
13th of the calends of March Lamprid. .53.—~Lucan, 5, y,. 558.—Horat. 

QuiRINALIS, a hill‘at Rome, originally'4, od. 14, v. 1.. Varro. de L. L. 4,—Liv. 
called gonius, and afterwards Codlinus.'1, c. 13.—Ovid. Fast. 2, v. 479. : 
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Rasirius, C. a Roman knight, who lent|three centuries instituted by Romulus. Af- 
an immense sum of meney to Ptolemy Au |ier the Roman people had been divided into 
letes, king of Egypt. The monarch afterwards three tribes, the monarch elected out of each 
not only reiused to repay him, but even con {100 young men of the best and noblest fami- 
fined him, and endangered his life. Rabiri-lies, with which he formed three companies 
us escaped from Egypt with difficulty, butlof horse. One of them was called Rhamnen- 
at his return to Rome, he was accused by thelses or Ramnes, either fromthetribe of which 
senate of having lent money to an Africanjit was chosen, or from Roruulus. Another 

rince, for un'awful purposes. He was ably|was called Tatienses or Titienses, from Ti- 

efended by Cicero, and escaped with diffi-|tus Tatius, and the third Luceres; [either 
culty. Cic. fro Rab. A Latin poet in the|'from Lucumo an Etrurian, or from ducus, the 
age of Augustus, who wrote, besides satires|grove which Romulus made an asylum, The 
and epigrams, a poem on the victory which}Rhamnenses consisted of Romans, and inha- 
the emperor had gained over Antony at Ac jbited the Palatine hill, the Tatienses of Sa- 
tium.——T[Another, accused and condemned}bines, and dwelt on the Capitoline hill ; the 
defore the Decemviri for having slain in alLuceres were composed of all the foreigners 
sedition, 36 years before, A. Saturninus. He|who came successively to Rome, after the 
rin a to the people, and was defended byjumon with the Sabines. This arrangement, 

icero, but escaped only by Metellus takingjhowever, was subsequently. altered. vid. 
away the standard from the Janiculum, and/Equites.] Varr. de L. L. 4, c. 9—Liv. 1, e 
thus dissolving the assembly.] 13.—Horat. de Art. poet.340.—Plut, in Rom. 


RAMNES, or Be Ameena one of the’ RavENNa, a town of Italy on the Adriatic, 
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which became celebrated under the Roman|were headed by the Tarquins. The Ra- 
emperors for its capacious harbour, which}mans obtained the victory, and scarce 10,000 
could contain 250 ships, and for being for some|of the enemy escaped from the field of bat-" 
time the seat of the western empire. It wasjtle. Castor and Pollux, according to some 
difficult of access by land, as it stood on ajaccounts, wereseen mounted on white horses, 


small peninsula; and so ill supplied, with wa- 
ter, that it sold at a higher price than wine, 
according to Martial. The emperors kept 
one of their fleets there, and the other at Mi 
senum, on the other side of Italy. >It was 
founded by a colony of Thessalians, or, ac- 


and fighting at the head of the Roman army. 
Liv, 2, c. 16.—Dionys. Hal. 5.—Plat. in 
Cor.— Val. Max. 1.—Flor. 1. Suet, Tib. 1. 
REGILLIANUs, Q. Nonius, a Dacian who 
entered the Roman armies, and was raised 
to the greatest honours under Valerian. He 


cording to others, of Sabines, [In the time|was elected emperor by the populace, who 
of Strabo, it wassituateinthe midst of a marsh,} were dissatisfied with Gallienus, and was soon 
and attached to the continent, but in processjafter murdered by his soldiers, A. D. 262. 
of time the Po accumulated mud and sand,J REGILLUS, a small lake of Latium, whose 
so that the land was raised and the sea re | waters fall into the Anio, at the east of Rome. 
moved to a greater distance. Honorius made]The dictator Posthumius defeated the Latin 
this city the place of his residence both be-|army near it. iv. 2, ¢. 19. 
fore and after Alaric had captured and burnt} Rec1um LEpipuMm, a town of Modena, 
Rome. When Odoacer made a conquest of Ita-|now Regio, at the south of the Po, Plin, 
ly he resided at Ravenna, and sustained here|3, c. 15 —Cic. 12, fam, 5, \. 13, ep. 7. 
a siege of three years, at the termination off M. Atritius REGt us, a consul during 
which he was taken and slain by Theodoric.|the first Punic war. He reduced Brundusi- 
This latter monarch fixed the seat of his em-]um, and in his second consulship he took 64 
pirehere, andgreatly adoried and embellish-|and sunk 30 gallies of the Carthaginian 
ed the place. Here also.resided the exarch/|fieet, on the coast of Sicily. Afterwards he 
or governor appointed by the emperor of|landed in Africa, and so rapid was his suc- 
the east when Italy was in_possession|cess, that in ashort time he defeated three 
of the Lombards.] It is now fallen fro:}/generals, and made himself master of about 
_its former grandeur; and is a wretch-| 00 places of consequence on the coast. The 
ed town, situate at the distance of about/Carthaginians sued for peace, but the con- 
three miles from the sea, and surrounded]queror refused to grant it, and soon after he 
With swamps and marshes. [In the time of|was defeated in a battle by Xanthippus, and 


the Romans it was seated’on a kind of bay 
The mud thrown up by the tide has formed a 
tract of land, whichis cultivated, andon which 
the city itself has been enlarged towards the 
sea. The air is insalubrious, but has been 


somewhat amended by conveying along the 


sides of the city the rivers Mentone and’ Ron- 


co, which carry off the foetid water from the 


marshy grounds.) Strab, $ —Suet. in Aug. 


9.—Plin, 36, c. 12.— Mela, 2, c. 4.— Martial. 


3, ep. 93, v.8, &c. 
RavRACl,a people of Gaul, whose chieftown 
isnow August onthe Rhine... Ces. G. 1,65. 


30,000 of his men were left on the field of 
battle, and 15.000-taken prisoners. Regulus 
was in the number of the captives, and he 
was carried in triumph to Carthage. He was 
afterwards sent by the enemy to Rome, to 
propose an accommodation, and an exchange 
of prisoners; and if his commission was un- 
successful he was bound by the most solemn 
oaths to return to Carthage ‘without delay. 
When he came to Rome, Regulus dissuaded 
his countrymen from accepting the terms 
which the enemy proposed, and when his 
opinion had had due influence on the senate, 


REATE, a pleasant town [in the country of|Regulus retired to Carthage agreeable to his 


the Sabines, on the river Velinus, a branch offengagements 


The Carthaginians were told 


the Nar.] It was built, as some suppose, be-|that their offersof peace had been rejected 
fore the Trojan war. Cybele was the chief|at Rome by the means of Regulus, and there- 
deity of the place. It was famous for its|fore they prepared to pumsh. him with the 
asses. Strab. 5.—Dionys. Hal, 1.—Varro. de|gzreatest severity. His eye-brows were cut, 


R. R. 1.—Liv. 25, c. 7, 1.26, ¢. 11, 1. 28, c. 
45. Cic. Cat. N. D, 2, c. 2. 

REDICULUS, a deity whose name is deriv- 
ed from the word redire, (toreturn. “The 
Romans raised a temple to the imaginary 
deity on the spot where Annibal had retired 
when he approached Rome, as if to besiege 
it. Festus de V sig. 

REDONEs, a nation among the Amorici, 
now the people of Rennes and St. Motocs, 
in Britanny. Ces. B.-G. 2, c. 41. 

REGILLA, or REGILLUM, a town in the 
country ot the Sabines in Italy, about 20 miles 


from Rome, celebrated for a battle which 
was fought there, A. U. C. 258, between 


and he was exposed for some days to ;the 
excessive heat of the meridian sun, and af- 
terwards confined in a barrel, whose sides 
were every where filled with large iron 
spikes, till he died.m the greatest agonies, 
His sufferings were heard at Rome, and the 
senate permitted his widow to inflict whate- 
ever punishment she pleased on some of the 
most illustrious captives of Carthage, who 
were in their hands. She confined them also 
in presses filled with sharp iron points, and 
was so exquisite in her cruelty, that the se- 
nate at last interfered, and stop ped the bar- 
barity of her punishments. egulus.. died 
about 251 years before Christ, Si/. 6, v. 319. 


24,000 Romans, and 40,000 Etrurians, who|—JVor, 2, c, 3.—Horat, 2, od, 5.—Cie. de OF 
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4, ©.13.—Val Max. 1, ¢. 1, 1. 9. c. 2—Liv.|reign. He married Manto, the daughter’ of! 
ep. 16.——-Memmiius, a Roman made gover-|Tiresias, who had been seized on his coasts. 
nor of Greece by Caligulas While Regulus} Paus. 7, c. 3. et) 

was in his province. the emperor wished) RuHACOTIs, an ancient name of Alexandria, 
to bring the celebrated statue of Jupiter/the capital of Egypt. Strab—Paus. 5, c. 21. 
Olympus, by Phidias, to Rome; but this RHADAMANTHUS, a son of Jupiter and 
was supernaturally, prevented, and accord-|Europa. He was born in Crete, which he 
ing to ancient authors, the shp whichjabandoned about the 30th year of his age. 
was to convey it was destroyed by hght-|He passed into some of the Cyclades, where 
ning, and the workmen who attempted tojhe reignéd with so much justice and imparti- 
remove the statue, were terrified away by|ality, that the ancients have said he became 
sudden noises. Dio. Cuss A man whojone of the judges of hell, and that he wasem- 
condemned Sejanus. Roscius a man who|ployed in the infernal regions in obliging the 


held the consulship but for one day, in the/dead to confess their crimes, and in punishing ° 


veign of V tellius, them for their .offences. ~ Rhadamanthus 
REMI, a nation of Gaul, whose principal|reigned not only over some of the Cyclades, 
town Duricortorium, isnow Reims. Plin.|but over many of the Greek cities of Asia. 
5,,c..17.— Ces..B. G. 2, ¢. 5. Paus. 8, €: 53.— Ovid. Met. 9, v. 435 —Diod, 
ReMM1Ia LEX de judiciis, was énacted to|5,—Plato— Homer. Il, 4, v. 564.—Virg. Zin. 
punish all calunmniators. The letter K. was|6, v. 566. 
marked on their forehead. This law was} RHADAMISTUS,a son. of Pharnasmanes, 
abolished by Constantine the Great. Cic.fro|king of Iberia. He matried Zenobia, thé 
Ros. daughter of his uncle Mithridates, king of Ar- 
RimULus Sy.vius, a king of Alba, des-|menia, and some time after put him to death, 
troyed by lightning on account of his impie-|He was put to death by his father for his cru- 
ty.. Ovid. Trist. 4, v. 50. elties, about the year 52 of the Christian era. 
RemuRI4A, festivals established at Rome by| Tacit. Ann. 13, c. 37. : : 
Romulus, to appease the manes of his bro-} Ruari, or Rati, an ancient and warlike 


ther Remus. hey were after. ards called|nation of Etruria. They were driven from 


Lemuria, and celebrated yearly. their native country by the Gauls, and went 
Remus, the brother of Komulus, was ex-|to settle on,the other side of the Alps. vid. 
posed together with him, by the cruelty of/Rhztia. Plin. 3, c. 10 —Justin. 20, c. 5. 
his grandfather. Inthe. contest which hap-} R##TiA,{a country of Europe, which oc- 
ened between the two brothers about build-|ciipied a part of the Alps, and was situate to 
ing a city, Romulus obtained the preference,|the north of Italy and east of Helvetia. | It is 
and Remus, tor ridiculing the rising walls,jnot easy to ascertaiii its“ limits to the north, 
‘was put todeath by his brother’s orders, or/but we may say that it was bounded in that 
by Romulus himself [vid. Romulus.] The|quarter by. Vindelicia, and in general that it 
Romans were: afflicted with a plague after|corresponded to the ccuntry ofthe Grisons, 
this murder, upon which the oracle was con-Jand to the cantons of Uri, Glaris, &t; as far 
sulted, and the inanes of Remus appeased by|as the Lake of Constance : it extended also 
the institution of the Remuria. Ovid.—Jover the Tyrol. This country was called 
One of the auxiliaries of Purnus against AE-! western IMlyricum,and wassubjected tothe Ro- 
neas. Firg: 4in. 9,v. 330. ; mans by Drusus, inthe reign of Augustus. Soon 
hp aoe Theodosiopolis, now Ras-vin, afterwards Vindelicia was reduced by Tibe- 
or Ain‘verdah, a town of Mesopotamia, /rius, so that the Roman possessions extended 
on the banks of the Chaboras.) It was fa-|to the Dauube. This double conquest form- 
mous for the defeat of Sapor by Gor-led a province called Rhetia, comprehending 
dian. Vindélicia, without obliterating altogether the 
Raa, a large river, now the Volga, of Rus-|distinction.. But in the multiplication that 
sia. [Thename Rha appears to be an ap-|Dioclesian and somie other emperors after 
pellative term, having affinity with Rhea or|him made of the provinces, Rhztia was di- 
Reka, which, in the Sarmatian or Sclavonian}vided into two, under the names of Prima and 
language, signifies a river ; and from the|Secunda: a circumstance which caused Rha- 
Russian denomination of Velika Reka, or Great|tia proper and Vindelicia to reassume their 
River, appears to be formed the nawe of|primitive distinctions.] Virg. G. 2, v. 96.—= 
Volga. Inthe Byzantine and other writers! Strad, 4—Plmn. 3, ¢. 20, |. 14, c. 2, &c.—Ho- 
of the middle ages, this stream is called Atel|vat. 4, Od. 4 and 14, . 
or Etel, a term in many northern languxges,|’ RHAMNUS. a town of Attica, famous fora 


signifying great or illustrious, The approxi-|temple of Amphiarius, and a statue of thé 


mation of the Tanais to this river, before it}goddess Nemesis, who was ‘rom thence call- 
changes its course to the Palus Vizotis, isled RAamnusia. This statue was made b 


the occasion of the erroneous opinion of some) Phidias, out of ablock of Parian marble which’ 
i 


authors, that it is only an emanation of the|the Persians intended as a pillar to be erected 


Kha taking a different route.) 

Ruacivus, a Cretan prince, the first of that 
nation who entered Ionia with a colony. He 
seized Claros, of w mieaae became the sove- 

4, 


to commemorate their expected victory over 

Greece. Paus. 1,—Plin. 36. _ f 
Ruamnusta, a name of Nemesis. vid: 

Rhamnus. Pare 
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Ru#amesrvitvs, an opulent king of Egypt’ formed when the island of Sicily, as it wefé; 
who succeeded Proteus. He built a large was broken and separated from the continent 
tower, with stones at Memphis, where his of Italy. [After Rhegium had fallen under 

| riches were deposited, and o/ which-he was the power of the Romans, a legion placed 
robbed by the artifice of the architect, who there in garrison, encouraged by the exam- 
had left a stone in the wall easily moveable, ple of the Mamertines, revolted A. U. C. 
so asto admit a plunderer. Herodot. 2, c. 472, and took possession of the city, After 
121, &c. _ they had held it for ten years, it was besieged 
RuAmses, or RaMIsES, a powerful king and taken by the Romans, and those whoes- 
of Egypt, who, with an army of 700 0v0 men, caped the destruction of the siege, to the num- 
conquered (Ethiopia, Libya, Persia, and other ber of about 300, were carried to Rome, 
eastern nations. In his reign, accofding to where they were scourged and beheaded.] 
Pliny, Troy was taken: Some authors consi- This town has always been subject to great 
der him to be the same as Sesostris. Tacit. earthquakes, by which it has often been 
Ann. 2, c. 60.—Plin. 36, c. 8. destroyed. The neighbourhood is remarka- 

Rxaros, or RHARIUM: a plain of Attica, ble for its great fertility, and for its delightful 
where corn was first sown by Triptolemus. views. Si. 13, v. 94.—Cie. fro Arch. 3 
Tt received its name from the sower’s father, Ovid. Met. 14,v.5 and 48.—Justin. 4, ¢. 1— 
who was called Rharos. Paws. 1, c. 14 and Mela, 2, c. 4.—Strab. 6: 

38. ' RuEmi. vid. Remi. 

Ruea, a daughter of Celus and Terra,’ -RHENE, asmall island of the Aigean, about 
who married Saturn, by whom she had Ves- 200 yards from Delos, 18 miles in circumfer- 
ta, Ceres, Juno, Pluto, Neptune, &c. Her ence: [vid. Delos.] The inhabitants of De- 
husband, however, devoured them all as soon los always buried their dead there, and their 
as born, as he had succeeded to the throne women also rétired there during their labour, 
witb the solemn promise that he would raise as their own island was consecrated to Apol- 
no thale children, or, according to others, be- lo, where Latona had brought forth, and 
cause he had been informed by an oracle, that where no dead’ bodies were to be inhumed. 
one of iis sons would dethrone him. Tostop Strabo says, that it was uninhabited, though 
the cruelty of her husband, Rhea consulted it was once as populous and flourishing as the 
her parents, and was advised to impose upon rest of the Cyclades. Polycrates conquered 
him, or perhaps to fly into Crete. “Accord: jt, and consecrated it to Apollo, after he had 
ingly, when she brought forth, the child was tied it to Delos by means of a long chain. 
immediately concealed, and Saturn devoured/Rhenes was sometimes called the small De- 
up a stone which his wife had given him as her‘los, and the island of Delos, the great Delos. 
own child. The fears of Saturn were soon| Thucyd. 3.—Strab. 10.—Mela, 2, ¢. 7. 
proved to be well-founded. A year after, the} Rient, a people on the borders of the 
child, whose name was Jupiter, became so/Rhine, ~ 
strong and powerful, that he drove his father) Ruenvs, {a celebrated river of Europe, 
from his throne. Rhea has been confounded|rising in the Lepontine Alps, a little to the 
by the mythologists with some of the other/east of mount S¢. Got/ard, in the county of 
goddesses, and many have supposed that she| Grisons. It passes through Lacus Briganti- 
was the same divinity that received adoration|nus, or the Lake of Constance, and afterwards 
under the various names of Bona Dea, Cybele,|through Lacus Acronius, or the Lake of Zell, 
Dindymene, iagna mater, Ceres, Vesta, Ti-|and contmues to run nearly west until it 
tea, and Terra, Tellus,and Ops. [vid. Cy-|reaches Basilia, or Basle, Here it takes a 
bele, Ceres, Vesta, &c.] Rhea, after the ex-|northern direction and becomes the boundary 
pulsion of her husband from his throne, fol |between Galliaand Germania, and afterwards 
lowed him to Italy, where he established a|between the latter and Belgium. At Schenck, 
kingdom. Her enevolence in this part ofjor Schenken Schans the Rhenus sends off its 
Europe was so great, that the golden age of|left-hand branch, the Vahalis or Waal, which 
Saturn is often called the age of Rhea. Hesiod./flows west and joins the Musa or Meuse. 
Theog —Orpheus, in Hymn— Homer. ib.—| After parting with that ofthe Vahalis,the Rhe- 
SEschyl. Prom. —#uripid. Bace. &9 Elect—|nus flows on a few miles farther to the north, 
Ovid. Fast. 4, v. 197.—Apollod. 1, . 1, &e.|and then divides into two. streams, of which 
—Sylvia, the mother of Romulus and Re-|rhe-one to the right hand had the name of 
mus. She is also culled lia. vid. Lia. Flevo, or Flevus, or Flevum, now the Yesai, 

RHEDONES. vid. Redones. and the other that of Helium, or the Leck, 

RHEGIUM, now Rheggio, a town of Italy,|The latter joins the Meuse above Rotterdam. 
in the country of the Brutii, opposite Messa-|The Yssal was originally unconnected with 
-na in Sicily, where a colony of, Messenians|the Rhine, but was joined to it by the canal 
under Alcidamidas settled, B. C. 723. It waslof Drusus. - Before it reached the sea it tra- 
originaily called Rhegium, and afterwards|versed a small lake called Flevo, which by 
Rhegium Julium, to distinguish it from Rhe-|the increase of waters it received through the 
gium Lepidi, a town of Cisalpine Gaul. Some] Yssaé from the Rhine, became in time expand- 
Suppose that it received its name from theled, and forms now the Zuyder Zee, vid. Fle- 

Greek word enyvuus, to break, because it issi-|vo. ‘The whole course of the Rhine is 600 
tuate on the straits of Carybdis, which were|miles.] Virgil has called it dicornis, becattse 
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it divides itself into two streams. The river|Siculus says that this town was destitute of 
Rhine was a long time:a barrier between the all the conveniences of life, that its water was 
Romans and the Germans, and on that ac-|bitter and noxious,and that it was surrounded 
‘Count its banks were covered with strong cas-| With salt marshes, It was in the vicinity of! 
tles. J. Cesar was the first Roman wholthis place that the Israelites were nourished 
crossed it to invade Germany, ‘The waters with quails] Liv. 45, c. 11. tits a 
of that river were held in great reeneranien | RuHION, a promontory of Achaia, opposite 
and were supposed by the ancient Germans to Antirrhium in Z&tolia, at the mouth of the 
to have some peculiar virtue, as they threw Corinthian gulf, called also the Dardanelles of 
their children into it, either to try the fidelity Jefanto.. The strait between Naupactum 
of the mothers, or to brace and invigorate and Patre bore also the same name. The 
their limbs. If the child swam on the surface, tomb of Hesiod was at the top of the pro- 
the mother was acquitted of suspicion. but if montory. Liv. 27, c. 30,1. 58, c. 7.—Plin. 4, 
it sunk to the bottom, its origin was deemed |c. 2.—Paus. 7, c. 22. , ] 
illegitimate. Ovid. Met. 2, v. 258.—Strad.|. Ruin at, large mountains at the north of 
4.— Mela, 2, ¢.. 3, 1.5, ¢. 2.—Cesar, de\Scythia, where,.as some suppose, the Gor- 
bell. G. 4, c. 10.—Tacit. Ann. 2, c. 6—'gons had fixed their residence. The name 
Virg. /En. 8, v. 727.——[A_ small river of RifA@an was applied to any cold mountain 
of Italy, rising in the Appenines, and fall-|in a northern country, and .indeed these 
ing into the most southern channel of the|/mountains seem to have existed only in the 
Po. Ina little island formed by the Rhenus,|imagination of the poets, though some make 
about two miles from Bononia, Octavius, the Tanais rise there. [What are celebrated 
Antony, and Lepidus met and formed the se-|in antiquity. by the name of Riphzi_ Montes 
cond Triumvirate. It is now the Reno.] Si/,,do notexist near the sources of the Tanais as 
Ital. 8, v. 600.—Plin. 4, c. 16,1. 16, c, 36,,.Ptolemy represents. If he marks a chain of 
—Ces. B.G. &c, mountains more to the north, actual observa- 
Ruesus, a king of Thrace, son of the Stry- tion affords nothing corresponding : except it 
mon.and Terpsichore, or, according to others, be the chain which separates Russia from Si- 
of Eioneus by Euterpe. After many warlike beria.] Plin. 4, c, 12—Lucan. 3,-v. 272, 1. 
exploits and conquests in Europe, he march-|3, V. 282, 1. 4, v. 418 —Virg. G. 1, v. 240, 1. 
ed to the assistance of Priam, king of Troy, 4, V-518. 
against the Greeks. He was expected with} .Ruium. vid. Rhion, 
great impatience, as an ancient oracle hadde-|_ Ruopa, now Roses, a sea-port town of 
clared, that Troy should never be taken, if/Spain. Liv. 34,c, 8. 
the horses of Rhesus drank the waters of the|, KHopAnus, [or Rhone, a large and rapid 
Xanthus, and fed upon the grass of the Tro-|river of Europe, rising among the Lepontine 
jan plains. This oracle was well known to|Alps, not more than two leagues south of the 
the Greeks, and therefore two of their best|sourcesof the Rhine, _ It passes through the 
generals, Diomedes and Ulysses, were com-|Lacus Lemanus or lake of Geneva, five 
missioned by the rest to intercept the Thracian/leagues below which it disappears between 
prince. The Grecks entered his camp. in the|two rocks for a considerable way, rises again, 
night, slew him, and carried away his horses/flows with great rapidity in a southern direc- 
to their camp. Homer. Il. 10.—Dictys. Cret.|tion and discharges itself by three mouths 
2.—Apollod. 1, c. 3.—Virg. En. 1, v. 473,—|into the Sinus Gallicus or Gu/f of Lyons, in 
=~ Ovid. Met. 13, v. 98. the Mediterranean, The largest of these 
Ruranus, a Greek poet of Thrace, origi-| mouths was, in the days of Pliny, called Mas- 
nally a slave. He wrote an account of the silioticum, the othertwo were much less, and 
war between Sparta and Messenia, which|had the common name of Libyca, although 
continued for twenty years, as.also an history|each was also known by a distinct appella- 
of the principal revolutions and events which/tion. Hispaniense Ostium denoted the wes- 
had taken place in Thessaly. Of this poeti-|tern or the one next to Hispania, and Meta- 
cal Composition, nothing but a few verses are!pinum that in the middle, The course of 
extant. He flourished about 200 years be:/the Rhone is about 400 miles, during which it 
fore the Christian era. Paus. 4, ¢. 5. {falls 5400 feet, In Strabo’s time it was navi- 
RuiMorTAcues, a king of ‘Thrace, wha gable soine distance up; but its mouths are 
revolted from Antony to Augustus. Hejnow so full of rocks, brought down from the 
boasted of his: attachment to the emperor’s| mountains by its impetuous current, that no 
person at an entertainment, upon which Au- lship can enter them. The upward naviga- 
gustus said, proditionem'amo, proditores vero tion in smailer vessels, can ouly, on account 
odi. of the rapid current, be perfor:ned by draught 
RurINocoLDRA, a town on the borders of or stream. Tuis river is largest in summer, 
Palestine and Egypt. [lt derived its name,|and is at its greatest height soon after the 


t 


according to Strabo, from the circumstance’ longest day. This is most probably occa- 

of offenders being sent thither as to a place of sioned by the heat of the sua melting part of 

exile, after having been first. deprived of the snow on the Alps during, the summer 

their noses, (fs, nasus, and xwavw,) a custom) months. For some remarks on the orig of 

said to have been practised by one of the,the name Khodanus, vid. Eridanus.] elo, 

Z&thiopian piragen. ot Egypt:  Diodorus|2, ¢. 5, 1. 3, ¢, 3—_- Ovid. Met. 2, v- 258.—=Si!. 
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, v. 477.— Marcell. 15, &c.— Cesar. Bell. G.\firmation of this etymology it has been alleg= 
, ¢, 1.—Plin. 3, c. 4.—Strab. 4.—Lucan. 1,)ed, that several Rhodian coins are still extant, 
. 433, 1. 6, v. 475. _ jexhibiting on the one side the sun, and on the 
Ruopocine, a daughter of Phraates, kingjother a rose. Diodorus Siculus deduces the. 
{ Parthia, who married Demetrius, whenjname from Rhoda, the daughter of Apollo 
e was in banishment at her father’s court.jand Venus. Others, however, have preferred 
olyen. 8. the etymology of Bochart, who, availing him- 
Ruéporr, or Ryopopis, a celebrated|self of one of its ancient names Ophiusa, or 
rtezan of Greece, who was fellow-ser-|Snake Island, given to it on account of the 
vant with A&sop, at the court of a king ofjnumerous serpents it contained when first in- 
Samos. She was carried to Egypt by Xan-jhabited, says that the Phoenicians also called: 
thus, and her liberty was at last bought by|it Snake Island, which in their language was 
Charaxes of Mitylene, the brother of Sap-| Gesirut-Rhod. From this last word. which 
pho, who was: enamoured of her, and wholsignifies a snake, the Greeks, he thinks form-. 
married her. She sold her favours at Nau-|ed the name Rhodos.J Its principal cities 
cratis, where she collected so much money,|were Rhodes, founded about 40+ years before 
‘that, to render her name immortal, she con-|the Christian era, Lindus, Camus, Jalysus. 
secrated a number of spits in the temple of/Rhodes was famous for the siege which it sup- 
Apollo at Delphi; or, according to others,|ported against Demetrius, and for a celebrat- 
erected one of the pyramids of Egypt: AElianjed statue of Apollo. (vid. Colossus.) The 
says, that as Rhodope was one day bathing her-|Rhodians were originally governed by kings, 
self, an eagle carried away one of her san-|and were independent, but this government 
dals, and dropped it near Psammetichus, king] was at last exchanged for a democracy and 
of Egypt, at Memphis. he monarch wasjan aristocracy. They were naturally given 
struck with the beduty of the sandal, strictlup to commerce, and during many ages they 
inquiry was made to find the owner, and}were the most powerful nationby sea. Their 
Rhodope, when discovered, married Psam {authority was respected, and their laws were 
metichus. Herodot, 2, c. 134, &c.—Ovid.|so universally approved, that every country 
Heroid. 15 —Elian. V. H. c. 33. [Perizo-|made use of them to decide disputes concern- 
nius, in his notes on Aélian, says that there|ing maritime affairs, and they were at last. 
were two of this name; one a courtesan who|adopted by other commercial nations, and in- 
afterwards becamethe wife of Psammetichus;|troduced into the Roman codes, from whence 
the other the fellow-slave of sop, who lived|they have been extracted to form the basis of 
in the time of Amasis ; but Larcher satisfac-|the maritime regulations of modern Europe. 
torily shews that Perizonius was mistaken.}}When Alexander, made himself master of 
RuOpDorE, a high mountain of Thrace,}Asia, the Rhodians lost their independence, 
[forming in a great degree its western boun-|but they soon after asserted their natural pri- 
dary.] Rhodope, according to the poets,|vileges under his cruel saccessors, and con- 
was the wife of Hemus, king of Thrace, who|tinued to hold that influence among nations te 
was changed into this mountain, because she] which their maritime power and consequence 
preferred herself to Juno in beauty: Ovid.jentitled them.. They assisted Pompey against 
Met. 6, v. 87, &c.—Virg. Ecl. 8, G. 3, v. 351.|Cesar, and were defeated by Cassius, and be- 
—Mela, 2, c. 2.—Strab. 7.—Ital. 2, v. 73.—|came dependent upon the Romans, [In the 
Senec. in Herc. Oct. _ |reignof Vespasian, Rhodes along with the 
Ruopopéivus, is used in the same signifi-jother isles, was reducedto a Roman province, 
cation as Thracian, because Rhodope was a|styled the province of the islands, Ina late 
mountain of that country. Ovid. A. 4. 3, v.jage it fell into the hands of the knights of St, 
321.— Herod 2.—Virg. G.4,c. 461. John, who were afterwards, A, U, 1523, up- 
RuopvuniA, the top of mount Gta. Liv.jon the conquest of the island by Soliman com- 
36, c. 16. peled to retire to Malta. Rhodes was an- 
Ruopus, a celebrated island in the Carpa-|ciently very fertile, and needs even now but 
thian sea, at the south of Caria, from which)little cultivation to become very productive. ] 
it is distant about 20 miles. [Pliny makes it] Strab. 5.—Homer. lt. 2.—Mela, 2, c. 7.— 
125 miles in circuit, but Isidore only 103. Ac-| Diod. 5.—Plin. 2, c.62 and 87,1}. 5,c- 31.— 
cording to Sonnini, it is much longer than it} Alor 2, c. 7.—Pindar. Olymp. 7.— Lucan. 8, 
is broad, its greatest length, in a direction|v. 248.—Cic.pro Man. leg. in Brut. 13.—Liv, 
from N to S, being about 12 leagues, and its}27, c. 30, 1. 31, c. 2. 
breadth 5; while its circumference iscom-| Ruasus,a horse of Mezentius, whom his - 
monly estimated at 44 leagues. Its form is|master addressed with the determination to 
nearly triangular, whence it obtained the|conquer or to die, when he saw his son Lau- 
name of Trinacria. It was also known by the|sus brought lifeless from the battle. This 
several names of Ophiusa, Asteria, Aithrea,|beautifuladdress is copied from Homer, where 
Cerymbia, Poessa, Atabyria Marcia, Oloes-|likewise Achilles addresses his horses. Virg. 
sa, Stadia, Telchinis, Pelagia, and Rhodus.|.47. 10, v. 861. 
‘The last has prevailed with a slight change,] Ruacus, one of the Centaurs, who at- 
in. latter ages, and the etymology has been|tempted to offer violence to Atalanta, He 
. sought in the Greek fodov, signifying a rose,}was killed at the nuptials of Pirithous by 
with which flower the isle abounded. Incon-'Bacchus, Ovid. Met. 12,v. 301.—~Virg. G. 
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2——One of the giants killed by Bacchus, |Ium for every criminal, debtor, or murderer, 
under the form of alion, in the war which|who fled from their native country to avoid — 
these sons of the earth waged against Jupiter|the punishment which attended them. From 
and the gods. Horat. 2, Od. 19. v. 23. such an assemblage anumerous body was soon 

RuHeETEuM, or Rue@Tus, a promontory of|collected, and before the death of the foun- 
Troas, [on the sloping side of which] the}der, the Romans had covered with theirha- 
body of Ajax was buried. [The tumulus still] bitations, the Palatine, Capitoline, Aventine, 
remains.] Ovid. Mrt.11, v. 127, 4 Fast. vy. |Esquiline bills, with mount Ceelius, and 
279.— Virg. En. 6, v.505, 1. 12, v. 4:6. Quirinalis. After many successful warsagainst 

Ruosvs, a town of Syria, celebrated for its|the neighbouring states, the views of Romu- 
earthen ware. [It lay north-west of Antio.jlus were directed to regulate a nation natural- 
chia. When Pliny speaks of it as laying near|ly fierce, warlike, and uncivilized. The peo- 
the Syrian pass, he must be understood as|/ple were divided into classes, the interests of 
speaking of the southern pass, not the northern|the whole werelinked in a common chain, and 
one on the confines ofSyria.] _ Cic. 6, 4t¢, 1. |the labours of the subject, as well as those of . 

RHOXALANI, a people at the north of the{his patron, tended to the same end, the ag- 
Palus Mzotis. Tacit. 7Tist. 1, c. 79. grandizement of the state. Under. the suc- 

_RuoxAna, or Roxana, a mistress of Al-jcessors of Romulus, the power of Rome was 
exander, daughter of a Persian satrap. vid.|increased,and the boundaries of her dominions 
Roxana. ies extended ; while one was employed in regu- 

RwHOoxANI, a nation against whom Mithri-|lating the forms of worship, and in inculcat- 
dates made war. ‘jing inthe minds of his subjects a reverence 

Ruvuténi and RuTHEnt, a people of Gaul.|for the deity, the other was engaged inen- — 

RuynpAcus, a large river of Mysia, in|forcing discipline among the army, and rais- 
Asia Minor. Pin, 5, c. 32. ing the consequence of the soldiers in the go- 

RuyNTHON, a dramatic writer of Syra-|vernment of the state, and athird made the 
cuse, who flourished at Tarentum, where he|object of his administration consist in adorning 
wrote 38 plays. Authors are divided with|his capital, in beautifying the edifices, and in 
respect to the merit of his compositions, and/fortifying it with towers and walls. During 


the abilities of the writer. 244 years, the Romans were governed by 
RIGoDULuM, a village of Germany, now/kings. but the tyranny, the oppression, and the 
Rigol, near Cologne. Tacit, H. 4, c. 71. violence of the last of these monarchs, and of 


1pHaz1. vid. Rhiphzi. his family, became so atrocious, that a revo- 
RipHeEuvs, a Trojan who joined Aineas the]lution was effected in the state, and the de- 
hight that Trov was reduced to ashes, and|mocratical government was established. The 
was at last killed after making a great car-|monarchical government existed under seven 
nage of the Greeks. He is commended for|princes, who began to reign in the following” 
his love of justice and equity. Virg. Ain. 2,/order: Romulus, B.. C. 753; and after one 
v. 339 and 426.- year’s interregnum, Numa, 715; Tullus 
Rosico, or RupiGo, a goddess at Rome,| Hostillus, 672; Ancus Martius, 640; Tarquin 
particularly worshipped by husbandmen, asjPriscus, 616; Servius Tullius,578 ; and Tar- 
she presided over corn. Her festivals, called|quin the Proud, 534; expelled 25 years after, 
Robigalia, were celebrated on the 25th of|B.C. 509; and this regal administration has 
April, and incense was offered to her, as also|been properly denominated the infancy of the 
the entrails of a sheep, and of adog. She|Romanempire. After the expulsion of the 
was intreated to preserve the corn from}Tarquins from the throne, the Romans be- 
blights. Ovid. Fast. 4, v. 911—Virg, G.1,)came more sensible of their consequence ; 
v. 151.— Varro de L. L. 5, de -R. R, 1,c. 1, | with their liberty they acquired a spirit of fac- 
Ropumwna, now Roanne, a town of theltion, and they became so jealous of their in- 
7Edui, on the Loire. dependence, that the first of their consuls whg_ 
Roma, a city of Italy, the capital of the/had been the most zealous and animated in 
Roman empire; situate on the banks of the|the assertion of their freedom, was banished 
river Tiber, at the distance of about 16 miles|from the city because he bore the name, and 
from thesea. The name of its founder, and] was of the family of the tyrants ; and another, 
the manner of its foundation, are not pre-|to stop their suspicions, was obliged to pull. 
cisely known. Romulus, however, is uni {down his house whose stateliness and magni- 
versally supposed to have laid the foundations}ficence above the rest, seemed incompatible 
of that celebrated city, on the . Ist of April,]with the duties and the rank of a private citi- 
according to Varro, in the year 3961, of the|zen. ‘They knew more effectually their pow~ 
Julian period, 3251 years after thecreation offer when they had fought with success again 
the world, 753 before the birth of Christ.{Porsenna, the king of Etruria, and some of 
and 431 years after the Trojan war, and in]the neighbouring states, who supported the 
the 4th year of the 6th Olympiad. In its/claim of the tyrant, and attempted to re 
original state, Rome was but a small castle]/him on his throne by force of arms. A 
on the summit of mount Palatine ; and the|vernment which is intrusted into the h 
founder, to give his followers the appearancelof two of the most distinguished of its mem: 
of a nation, or a barbarian horde, was ob-|bers, for the limited space ‘of one year, can~ 
liged to erecta standard as a common asy-|not but give rise to great men, glorious €X~ 
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plaits, and tremendous seditions. The gene-|ireedom and independence, they new drew 
val who is placed at the head of an army dur-|their sword for glory ; and here we may see 
ing a campaign, must be active and diligent,/them conquered in the field, and yet refusing 
when he knows that his power is terminated|to grant that peace for which their conqueror 
with the year, and if he has a becoming am-|himself had sued. The advantages they gain- 
bition, he will distinguish his consulship by/ed from their battles with Pyrrhus were ma- 
some uncommon act. of valour, before he des-Iny. The Roman. name. became known in 
cends from the dignity of an absolute magis-|Greece, Sicily, and Africa, and in losing or 
trate to the dependence of a fellow-citizen.}gaining a victory the Romans were enabled to 
Yet these attempts for the attainment of glo-lexaminé the mancuvres, observe the disci- . 
ry often fail of success, and though the Ro-|pline, and contemplate the order and the en- 
mans could once boast that every individuallcampments of those soldiers whase friends 
jin their armies could discharge with fidelity|and ancestors had accompanied Alexander 
and honour the superior offices of magistrate|the Great in the conquest of Asia. Italy be- 
and consul, there are to be found in their an-|came subjected to the Romans at the end of 
nals many years marked by overthrows, or|the war with the Tarentines, and that period 
disgraced by the ill conduct, the oppression,|/of time has been called the second age, or 
andthe wantonness of ‘their generals. . (vid.|the adolescence of the Roman empire. After 
Consul.) ‘To the fame which their conquests/this memorable era they tried their strength 


and daily successes had gaitied abroad, the 
Romans were not.a little .indebted for their 
gradual rise to superiority ; , and to this may 
be added the policy of the Census, which every) 
fifth year told them their actual strength, and 
how many citizens were able to bear arms. 
And indeed it was no small satisfaction toa 
people who were cortinually making war, to 
see, that in spite of all the losses which they 
might sustain in the field, the increase of the 
inhabitants of the city, was prodigious, and al- 
most incredible ; and had Romulus lived after 
the battle of Actium, he would have been 


not only with distant nations, but also upon a 
new element ; and in the long wars which 
they waged against Carthage, they acquired 
territory and obtained the sovereignty of the 
sea; and though Annibal for sixteen years 
kept them in continual alarms, hovered round 
their gates, and destroyed their armies almost 
before their walls, yet they were destined to 
conquer, {vid. Punicum bellum,] and soon to 
add the kingdom of Macedonia, [ vid, ‘Mace- 
donicum -bellum,] and the provinces of Asia, 
{vid. Mithridaticum bellum, ].to their empire. 
But while we consider the Romans asa nation 


persuaded with difficulty that above four mil-! subduing their neighbours by war, their man- 
lions of inhabitants were contained. within/ners, their counsels, and their pursuits are not 
those walls, which in the most flourishing pe-ito be forgotten. | ‘To be warriors. was. their 

riod of his reign could scarce muster an army’ profession; their assemblies in the Campus 

of 3000 infantry, and 300 horse. But when Martius were a meeting of armed men, and 

Rome had flourished under the consular go-! very properly denominated an army. Yet 
vernment for about 120 years, and had be-|while their conquests were so extensive 

held with pleasure the conquests of her citi-!abroad, we. find them f{grp-by. actions at 

zens over. the neighhouring states and cities, home; and so far’ was the resentment of the 

which, according toa Roman historian, she poorer citizens carried, that we see the ene- 

was ashamed to.recollect inthe summit of her my at the gates of the. city, while all are un- 
power, an egruption of the barbarians of Gaul willing to take up arms and to unite in the 
rendered her very existence precarious, and defence of thei common liberty. ‘The sena- 

ber name was nearly extinguished. | The va- tors and hobles were ambitious of power, and 

lour of an injured individual, (vid. Camillus,) endeavoured.to retain in their hands that in- 

saved it from destruction, yet not before its fuence which had been exercised with so 

buildings and temples were reduced to ashes. much success, and such cruelty, by their mo- 

This celebrated event, which gave the appel- narchs. This was the continual occasion of 

lation of another founder of Rome to Camil- tumults and sedition. The people were.jea- 

lus, has been looked upon as a glorious era.to lous of their liberty.. The oppression of the 

the Romans. The huts and cottages which noblesirritated them, and the stripes to which 

Romulus had erected, ‘and all. his succesors. they were too often exposed .without mercy, 

repaired, were totally consumed, and when was often productive of revolutions. The 

the city arose again from its rains, the streets plebeians, though, originally .the poorest and 

were enlarged, convenience as well as order most. contemptible of | citizens of an indigent 

was observed, taste and regularity were con- nation, whose food in the first ages of the em- 

sulted, and the poverty, ignorance, and rus- pire was only bread and salt, and whose drink 

ticity of the Romans seemed to be extinguish- was water, soon gained rights and privileges 

ed with their old habitations. But no sooner by their opposition. ‘hough, really slaves 

were they freed from the fears of their barba- they became powerful in the state ; one con- 

rian invaders, than they turned their arms cession from the patricians produced another, 

against those states which refused to acknow- and when .their independence was boldly as- 

ledge their superiority, or yield their inde- serted by their tribunes, they were admitted 

pendence. Their wars with Pyrrhus and to share inthe highest offices of the state, and 
the ‘Uarentines, displayed their character in a the laws which forbad the intermarriage of _ 
Afferent view; if ey one had foyght for plebeian and Rabe sfumilies were repeal- 
4 Pat’ 
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ed, and the meanest peasant could by valour|and popular of princes, was sacrificed in the 
and fortitude be raised to the dignity of dicta-!midst of }is guards and attendants by the 
tor and consul. It. was not. till these privi- dagger of some offended favourite or disap- 
leges were obtained by the people from the’ pointed eunuch. Few indeed were the em- 
senate, that Rome began to enjoy internal perors of Rome whose days were not short- 
peace and tranquillity, her battles were then ened by: poison, or the’ sword of an assassin. 
fought with more, vigour, her-soldiers were If one for some time had the imprudence to_ 
more animated, and her sovereignty was more trust himself in'the midst of a multitude, at 
universally established. But supreme power last to perish by his own credulity, the other 
. lodged in the hands of a‘factious and ambi-‘consulted his safety, but with no better suc- 
tious citizen becomes too dangerous.. The cess, in the innumerable chambers of his pa- 
greatest oppression and tyranny took place of lace, and changed every day, to elude disco- 
subordination and obedience ; and from those'very, thé place of his retirement. Afterthey 
causes proceeded the unparalleled slaughter had been governed by a race of princes, re- 
and effusion of blood under a Sylla or a Ma-|markable for the variety of their characters, 
rius. It has been justly observed, that the the Roman possessions were divided into two 
first Romans conquered their enemies by va-'distinct empires, by the enterprising Constan- 
jour, temperance, and fortitude ; their mode- tine, A.D.328, Constantinople became theseat 
ration also and their justice was well known of the eastern empire, and Rome remained in 
among their neighbours, and not only private’ possession of the western emperors, and con= 
possessions, but even mighty kingdoms and tinued to be the capital of their dominions. _ In 
empires, were left in their power, to be dis-|the year 800 of the Christian era, Rome with. 
tributed among a family, or to be ensured in|Italy. was delivered by Charlemagne, the 
the hand of a successor They were also thenemperor of the west, intothe hands of the 
chosen umpires, to decide quarrels, but in this: Pope, who still continues to hold the sove- 
honourable office they consulted their own in-|reignty, and to maintain his independence un- 
terest ; they artfully supportéd the weaker'der the name of the Ecclesiastical States. 
side, that the more powerful might be reduc-: The original poverty of the Romans has of- 
ed, and gradually become their prey. Under'ten been disguised by their poets and histori- 
J. Czsar and Pompey, the rage of civil warians, who wished it- to appear, that a nation 
was carried to unprecedented excess ; it was! who were masters of the world, had had bet- 
not merely to avenge a private injury, but it ter beginning than to be a race of shepherds 
was a contest for the sovereignty, and though|and. robbers. - Yet it was to this simplicity. 
each of the adversaries wore the mask ofjthey wére indebted for their successes. Their 
pretended sincerity, and professed himself to|houses were originally destitute of every or- 
be the supporter of the republic, not_less/nament, they. were made with unequal boards 
than the abolition of freedom and the public|and covered with mud, and these served them 
liberty was the aim. What Julius began, his rather as a shelter against the pet mee 
adopted son achieved, the ancient spirit of'the seasons than for relaxation and ease. Till. 
national independence was extinguished atthe age of Pyrrhus, they despised -riches, and 
Rome, and aiter the battle of Actium, the/many salutary laws were enacted to restrain 
Romans seemed unable to govern themselves luxury and to punish indolence.» They ob- 
without the assistance of a chief; who, underserved great temperance in their meats: 
the title of imferdtor, an appellation given to young men were not permitted te drink wine 
every commander. by his army after ‘some till they had attained their 30th year, and i 
signal victory, reigned with as much power!'was totally forbidden‘to women. Their na- 


and as much sovereignty as another Tarquin.) 
Under their emperors the Romans lived a 


luxurious and indolent life, they had long for- | 


tional spirit, was supported by policy ; the 
triumphal procession of a ‘conqueror along 
the streets amidst the applause of thousands, 


got toappear in the field, and their wars were! 
left to be waged by mercenary troops, wholand the number of gladiators which werere- 
fought without spirit or animosity, and who gularly introduced not’only in public games 
were ever ready to yield to him who bought!and spectacles, but also at private meetings, 
their allegiance and fidelity with the greatest'served to cherish their fondness for war, 
sums of money. ‘heir leaders themselves! whilst it steeled their hearts against the calls 
were not the most prudent or the most hu-|of compassion, and when they could gaze with 
mane, the power which they had acquired by !pleasure upon wretches whom they forcibly 
bribery was indeed precarious, and among a obliged to murder one another, they were not 
people, where not only the highest offices of,inactive in the destruction of those whom they 
the state, but even the imperial purple itself, considered as. inveterate foes or formidable 
are exposed to sale, there canivot be expect-jrivals in the field. Intheir punishments, ci- 
ed much happiness or tranquillity in the pa-ivil as well as military, the Romans were 
lace of the emperor. ‘The reigns of the suc-/strict and rigorous; a deserter was severely 
cessors of Augustus were distinguished by vari-| whipped and sold as a slave, and the degra- 
ety ; one of them the most abandoned and most/dation from the rank of ’a soldier and digni 

profligate of men, whom his. own vices and|of a citizen was the most ignominious stigma 
extravagance hurried out of the world, while|which could be fixed upon a seditious mu 

his successor, reece most clement, just,Ineer, The transmarine victories of the Re- 


was well calcula'ed to promote emulation, 
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mans proved at last the ruin of their. am bey augurs, that the omens were propitious, 
cence and bravery. . They grew fond of the|and his success almost indubitable. Their 
laxury of the Asiatics ; and conquered by. the|sanctuaries were numerous, they raised altars 
vices and indolence of those nations’ whominot enly to the gods, who as they supposed, 
they had subdued, they became as effeminate. presided over. their city; but also to the dei- 
and as dissolute as their captives. Shaya ties of conquered nations, as well as to the 
was the first who introduced a taste for the/different passions and virtues. ‘There were » 
fine arts among his countrymen. The spoilsino less than. 420 temples at Rome, crowd- 
and treasures that. were obtained in the soe ed “with statues, the priests were nume- 
der of Syracuse and Corinth, rendered the/rous; and each divinity had a_ particular 
Romans partial to elegant refinement and or-|college of ‘sacerdotal servants. ‘Their wars 
namental equipage. Though Cato had des-|were declared in the most awful and solemn 
pised philosophy, [vid. Carneades,] and de-|manner, and prayers were always offered in 
clared that war was the only profession of his|the temples for the prosperity of Rome, when 
countrymen, the Romans by their intercourseja defeat had been sustained, or a victory won, 
with the Greeks, soon became fond of litera-; The power of fathers over their children was 
ture; and though they had once banished the|very exténsive, and: indeed unlimited ; they 
sophists of Athens from their city, yet they |could sell them or put them to death at plea- 
beheld with rapture their settlement amongisure, without the forms of trial, or the inter- 
them, in the principal towns of Italy, after the| ference of thecivil magistrates. Many of their 
conquest of Achaia.. They soon after beganjancient families were celebrated for the great 
to imitate their polished captives, and to cul-/men which they had produced, but the vigo- 
tivate poetry with success. From the valour of rous and interested part they took ‘in the go- 
their heroes and conquerors, indeed, the sub-|vernment of the republic exposed them often 
limest subjects were offered to the genius of|to danger, and some have observed that the 
their poets ; but of the little that remains to; Romans sunk into indolence and luxury when 
celebrate the early victories of Rome, nothing) the Cornelii, the Fabii, the Aimylii, the Mar- 
can be compared to the nobler effusions of thejcelli, &c. who had so often supported their 
Augustan age. Virgil has done so much for|spirit and led them to victory, had been ex- 
the Latin name that the splendour and the!tinguished in the bloody wars of Marius and 
triumphs of his country are forgotten for alof the two triumvirates. When Rome was 
while, when’ we are transported with ad-|become powerful, she was distinguished from 
miration of the majesty of his numbers, the|other cities by the flattery of her neighbours 
elegant delicacy of his expressions, and the/and citizens, a form of worship was establish- 
fire of his muse; and.the applauses given to/ed to her as a deity, and temples were raised 
the lyric powers of Horace, the softness ofjin her honour, not only in the city but in the 
Tibullus, the vivacity of Ovid, and to the|provinces. The goddess Roma was repre- 
superior compositions of other respectable|sented like Minerva, all armed and sitting on 
poets, shall be unceasing so long as the nameja rock, holding a_ pike in her hand, with her 
of Rome excites’ our reverence and. ourl/head covered with a helmet, and a trophy at 
praises, and so long as genius, virtue, and{her feet. Liv. 1, &c—Cato. de R. R.—Virg. 
abilities are honoured amongst.-mankind.|4in. G. & Ecl.—Horat. 2, sat. 6, &c.—Flor. 
Though they originally rejected with horror|1,c. 1, &c.—Paterc.—Tacit, Ann. & Hist. 
a law which proposed the building of a pub-|Z%bu'/, 3.—Lucan.—Plut. in Rom. Num, &c. 
lic theatre, and the exhibition of plays; like|—Cic. de Wat. D. 1, &c.—Plin. 7, &c.—Jua- 
the Greeks, yet the Romans soon proved fa-|tin. 43.— Varro. de L. L, 2.—Val. Max, 1, &c. 
vourable to the compositions of their country-|—Martial. 12, ep. 8. ; 
men. Livius wasthe first dramatic writer of} RomAni, the inhabitants of Rome, vid. 
consequence at Rome, whose plays began to|/Roma. ; 
be exhibited A. U. C, 514 After him Nz-| Romtxa, a name given to the fig-tree un- 
vius and Ennius wrote for the stage; and|der which Romulus and Remus were found. 
in a more polished period Plautus, ‘I'e-| Ovid. 2. Fast. v. 412. re Ah f 
rence, Cacilius, and Afranius, claimed the| RomULipa, a; patronymic given to the 
public attention, and gained the most ‘un-|Roman people from Romulus their first king, 
bounded applause. Satire did not make its/and the founder of their city. Virg. in. 8, 
appearance at Kome till 100 years after the|v. 638.) : " 
introductionof comedy, and so celebrated was} _RoOmvLUS, a son of Mars and Ilia, grandson 
Lucils in this kind of » writing, that he was}of Numitor king of Alba, was bern at the same 
called the inventor of it. In historical writ {birth with Remus. These two children were 
ing the progress of the’ Romans was slow,|thrown into the Tiber by order of Amulius, 
and for many years they employed the|who usurped thecrown of his brother Numi- 


pen of foreigners to compile’ their annals,|tor ; but they were preserved, and, according 
jorus, the river stopped its course, and a 


till the superior abilities of a Livy were made|to F : one 
known. fn their worship and dacritiogs thershe-wolf came andfed them with her milk till 


Romans were uncommonly superstitious, the|they were found by Faustulus, one of the king’s 
will of the gods was consulted on every oc-|shepherds, who educated them as his own 
casion, and no general marched to-an expe-|children. When they kuew their real origin, 


dition without’ the previous assurance from|the twins, called — and Remus, put: 
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Amulius to death, and restored the crown tojsendéors, and from their authority. patree: 
their grandfather Numitor. They afterwards} The whole body of the people was also dis+i 
undertook to. build a ‘city, and to determine|tinguished by the name of patricians and ple- 
which of the two brothersshould have the ma-|beians, patron’ and client, who by mutual in- 
nagement of it they had recourseto omens and|terest were induced to preserve the peace of 
the flight of birds. Remus went tomount Aven-|the state, and to promote the public good. 
tine, and Romulus'to mount Palatine. Remus/Some time after Romulus disappeared as he 
saw first a fight of six vultures, and soon af-|was giving instructions to the senators, and 
ter, Romulus, twelve’; and therefore, as his|/the eclipse of the sun, which happened at that: 
number was greater, he began‘to lay the|time, was favourable tothe rumour which as- 
foundations of the city; hoping that it would/serted that the king: had been taken’ up to 
become a warlike and powerful nation, as the/heaven, 714 B. C. after a reign of 39 years, 
birds from which he had received the omen|This was further confirmed by J: Proculus, 
were fond of prey and slaughter. Ronrulusjone of the senators, who solemnly declared, 
marked with a furrow the place where he|that as he returned from Alba, he had seen. 
wished to erect the walls ; but their slender-|Romulus in a form above human, and that he 
ness was ridiculed by Remus, who leapec|had directed him to tell the Romans to pay 
over them with the greatest contempt... This|/him divine honours under thename of Quz- 
irritated Romulus, and Remus was imme-|rinus, and to assure them that their city was 
diately put todeath, either by the hand of his|doomed one day to become the capital of the 
brother or one of the workmen:. When the|world. . This report was immediately credit-, 
walls were built; the citywas without inhabit-/ed, and the more so, as the senators dreaded 
ants ; bit Romulus; by making an asylum|the resentment of the people, who suspected. 
of a sacred grove, soon collected a multitude|them of having offered him violence. \ A tem- 
of fugitives, foreigners, and criminals, whom |ple was raised to him, and a regular priest, 
he received as his lawful subjects, Yet how-|called F/amen Quirinalis, was appointed to 
evernumerous these might be, they werejoffer him sacrifices: Romulus was ranked 
despised by the neighbouring inhabitants, and|by the Romans among the 12 great gods, and 
none were willing to form matrimonial con-|it is not tobe wondered that he received such 
nections with them. But Romulus obtained {distinguished honours, when the Romans con- 
by force what was denied to his petitions. The|sidered him as the founder of their city and 
Romans celebrated games in honour of the/empire, and the son of the god of war,. Heis 
god Consus, and forcibly carried away all the/generally represented like his father, so 
females who had assembled there to be spec-}much that it's difficult to distinguish them. 
tators of these unusual exhibitions. These vio-|The fable of the two children of Rhea Sylvia 
tent measures offended the neighbouring na-|being nourished by a she-wolf, arose from 
tions ; they made war against the ravishers|Lupa, Faustulus’s wife, having brought them 
with various success, till at last they enteredjup. (vid. Acca.) Dionys. Hal. 1 and 2.— 
Rome; which had been betrayed to them by|Ziv.1, c. 4, &c.—Justin. 43, c.1 and 2.— 
one of the stolen virgins: A violent engage-| lor. 1,c. 1.—Plut,in Romul.—Val. Max. 3, 
ment was begun in the middle of the Romanjc. 2, 1. 5, c.. 3.—Plin. 15, c. 18, &c-—Virg: 
forum ; but the Sabines were conquered, of;|£n. 2; v, 342, 605.—Ovid. Met. 14, v..616 
according to Ovid, the two enemicslaid down/and 845, fast. 4, &c,—Horat. 3, od. 3.—Juv- 
their arms when the women had rushed be-|18; v. 272. > 
tween the two armies, and by their tears and|| RomtLus Sytvius, or ALLADIUS, a king 
entreaties raised compassion in the bosoms of|of Alba, Momyllus Augustulus, the last 
their parents and husbands.. The Sabines/of the emperors of the western empire of 
left their original possessions; and came to!Rome. His country was conquered A. D, 
live in Rome, where Tatius, their king, shared /476, by the Heruli, under Odoacer, who as- 
the sovereign power with Romulus. ‘The in-|sumed the name of king of Italy. gi 
troduction of the Sabines into the city of Rome}. Romus, a son of Aineas, by Lavinia. Some 
was attended with the most salutary conse-|suppose that he was the founder of Rome: 
quences, and the Romans, by pursuing this|\——A son of AXinathion sent by Diomedes to 
plan, and admitting the conquered nations Italy, and also supposed by some to be the 
among their’ citizens, rendered themselves/founder of Rome. Ve ty 
more powerful and more formidable. . Af-; Roscera LEx de theatris, by L. Roscius 
terwards Romulus divided the lands which he|Otho the tribune, A. U. C. 68>. It required 
had obtained by conquest ; one: part was re=|that none should sit in the first 14 seats of the 
served for religious uses, to maintain the theatre, if they were not in possession of 400 
priests, to erect temples, and to consecrate sestertia, which was the fortune required to 
altars ; the other was appropriated for the ex-jbe a Roman kmght. (vid. Otho) =, 
penses of. the state; and the third part was} Rosctanum, the port of Thurii, now 
equally distributed among his subjects, who, Rossano. i“ ; 
were divided into three classes or tribes. The, Q. Rosc1us, a Roman actor, born at Lanu- 
most aged and experienced, to the number of vium so celebrated onthe stage, that every 
100, were also chosen, whom the monarch comedian of excellence and merit has receiv- 
might consult in matters of the highest im-'ed his name. His eyes were naturally dis\ 
‘portance, and from their age they were calleditorted, and he always appeared on the stage 
> * * ; 
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witha mask, but the Romans obliged him to} Rup1a, a town of Calabria near Brundi- 
act his characters without, and they over-|sium, built bya Greek colony, and famous. 
looked the deformities of his face that they|for giving birth to the poet Ennius. — Cic. fro 
might the better hear his elegant pronuncia-|.Arch. 10.—Ital. 12, v. 396.—Mela, 2,.¢. 4. 
tion, and be delighted with the sweetness off Rurus Crisprnus, an officer of the pre- 
his voice. He was accused on suspicion of/torian guards under Claudius. He was ban- 
dishonourable practices; but Cicero, whojisied by Agrippina for his attachment,to Bri- 
“had been ‘one of his pupils, undertook hisjtannicus and Octavius, the sons of Messali- 


defence, and cleared him of the malevo 
lent aspersions of his enemies,’ in an elegant 
oration still extant.. Roscius wrote a trea- 
tise, in which he compared with great suc- 
cess and much learning, the profession of 
the orator with that of the comedian. He 
died about 60 years before Christ.. Horat. 
2, 3 st .— Quintil—Cic. pro Ros. de orat. 3, 
de Div.1,&c. Tusc. 3, &c.—Piut, in. Cic. 
Sextus, a rich citizen of Ameria, mur- 
dered in the dictatorship of Sylla. His son of 
the same name, was accused of the murder, 
and eloquently defended by Cicero, in an ora- 
tion still extant, A. U. C. 673. Cie. frro S.' 
Roscio Amer, Otho, a tribune, who made, 
a law to discriminate the knights from the, 
common people at public spectacles. . 
Rosita Campus, or Rosia, a beautiful 
plain in the country of the Sabines, near the 
ake Velinum. Varro, R. R. 1, c. 7.—Virg- 
fin: 7, ¥. 712, — Cie 4, Att. 6). en, 
_ Rotomxcus, a town of Gaul, now Rouen.) 
RoxAwa, a Persian woman taken prisoner 
by Alexander. The conqueror became ena-| 
moured of her and married her. She behav-; 
ed with great cruelty after. Alexander’s 


na, and put himself to death, His wife Pop- 
a Sabina, by whom he had a son called 

uffinus Crispinus, afterwards married Nero. 
Tacit. 12.— Hist. c. 42, 1. 16, ¢. 17. 

RUuFILLUs, a Roman ridiculed by Horace, 
‘Sat; 2, v. 27, for his effeminency. 

RuFinus, [a minuister of state to the em- 
perors. Theodosius and Arcadius, was a 
native of Gaul.. He was naturally vindictive 
and.cruel, and is supposed to have stimulated 
Theodosius to the dreadful massacre of Thes~ 
salonicas After the death of this monarch, 
he succeeded to absolute authority, over the 
eastern empire, in the reign of Arcadius. He 
soon, however, fell beneath the power of Stil- 
icho, general under Honorius in the western 
empire, and. was put to death by the army, 
He is said have aspired to the supreme au- 
thority } : } 

Rurrium, ‘a town of Samnium, now Ru 
vo. Liv. 8, c, 25. 2 Wane 

Rurus, a Latin historian. [vid. Quintius.} 
-One of the ancestors of Sylla, degraded 
from the rank of a senator because ten 
pounds weight of gold wastound in his house. 
A poet of Kphesus in the reign of Tra- 


death, and she was at last put to death by jan. He wrote six books on simples, now 


Cassander’s order. She was daughter of lost——Sempronius. 


Darius, or, according to others, of one of his 
satraps. Curt. 8,c. 4, 1. 10,c.6:—Plut. in 
Alex ——A wife of Mithridates the-Great, 
‘who poisoned herself. 

RoxoLAnl, a people of European Sarma- 
tia, who proved very active and rebellious in 
the reign of the Roman emperors. 

RusEas promontorium, the north cafe at 
the north of Scandanavia. 


vid. Pretorius. © 
Rueta, now Rugen, an island of the Bal- 


tic. 
Rue, a-nation of Germany.  Zacit. de 
i \ : : 
amed Rex. He 


Germ. 43. 
RvpiIcivs, an officer surn 

was proscribed by Augustus, and fled to Bru- 

tus. Horat..1, sat. 7, v. i. —A writer, 

whose treatises de figuris sententiarum, &c, 

were edited by Runken, 8vo. Ly Bat. 1786. 


_ Rust, now Ruvo, a town of Apulia, from Rusticus, L. Jun. ARULENUS, a man 
which the epithet Rudeus is derived, applied put to death by Domitian. He was the friend 
to bramble bushes which grew there. ‘[he and preceptor of Pliny the younger, who 
inhabitants were called Rubitini. Horat. 1, praised his abilities ; and he is likewise com- 
Sat. 5, v. 94.—Virg. G. 1, vo 266. mended by Tacitus, 16, H. ¢. 26.—Plin. 1, 

RuBIcON, now [ Fumesino,| asmallriver of ep. 14.—Suet in Dom. 
Ttaly, which it separates from Cisalpine Gaul... Rutini, a people of Gaul, now Ruvergne, 
it rises in the Appenine mountains, and falls in Guienne. Ces. B..G. i: 
into the Adnatic sea. By crossing it, and P. Rutitrus.Rurus, a Roman consul in 
thus transgressing the boundaries of his pro- the age of Sylla, celebrated for his virtues 
vince, J, Czsar declared war against the se- and writings. He refused to comply with 
nate and Pompey, and began the civil, wars. the requests of his friends because they were 
Lucan. 1, v. 185 and 213.—Strab, 5.—Suet.in unjust. When Sylla had banished him from 
Ces. 32,-Plin. 3, c. 15. Rome he retired to Smyrna, amidst the ac- 

Rusifnus Lappa, a tragic poet in the clamations and praises of the people ; and 
age of Juvenal, conspicuous as much for his when some of his friends wished him to be 


t 


great genius as his poverty. Juv. 7, v. 72. 


recalled home by means of a civil war, he 


Rusico, a goddess. Vid. Robigo. © severely reprimanded them, and said, that he 
Ruso, the ina, which falls into the Bal- wished rather to 'see his country blush at his 
tic at Riga. % . exile, thanto plunge it into distress by ‘his. 
Ruartus, a friend of Vitellius, return. He was the first who taught the Ro- | 
RusRuUM MARE, (the Red Sea:) [vid. Ara- man soldiers the principles of fencing, cand by” 
bicus Sinus and Erythrzum mare. |thus mixing eatin with valour, rendered 


- Domitian and Nerva. : 
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their attacks more certain, and more irresis-- RtUTwLt, a people of Latium, known ag 
tible. During his banishment he employed|well as the Latins, by the name of “Aborigi- 
his time in study, ‘and wrote an history ofjzes. When Aineas came to Italy, ‘Turnus 
Rome.in Greek, and an account of his own|was their king, and they supported him in 
life in Latin, besides many other works.. Ovid:|the war which he waged against this foreign — 
Fast. 6, v. 563.—Seneca de Benef.—Cic. in\prince, The capital of their dominions was 
Brut. de Orat.1,¢. 53—Val. Maz. 2, c. 3,\called Ardea. Ovid. fast. 4, v. 883. Mets 
1. 6, ¢. 4.—Paterc, 2, ¢. 9.———A Roman pro-|14, vy. 455, &e.—Virg, in. 7, &e—Plin. 3, 
consul, who is supposed to have encouraged|c. 5, “ eee 
Mithridates to murder all the Romans who! RwTUP1a, a sea-port town on thesouthern 
‘were in his provinces—Claud, Numantia-|coasts of Britain, abounding’ in excellent oys- 
hus, a poet of Gaul; in the reign of Honorius.{ters, whence the epithet of Rutupinus. ‘Some 
According to some, he wrote a poem on suppose thatvit is the modern town of Dever, 
mount Atna.. He wrote also an itinerary,|but others Richborough or Sandwich. {Hors- - 
published by Burman in the poeta Latinilley is for Richborough ; D’Anville for Sand+ 
minores, L. Bat. 4to. 1731. .4 wich.] Lucan, 6, v. 67—Juv, 4, Vv. 141, © 
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Sana, a town of Arabia, [near the coastjshould become moreodiousor more tyrannical . 
of the Sinus Arabicus,] famous for. frankin-|than he himself was, The behaviour of Sa- 
cense, myrrh, and aromatic plants. The in-|bina at last so exasperated Adrian that he 
habitants were called Sad@i. Stra, 16.—\poisoned her, or according to. some, obliged 
Diod. 3.—Virg. G.1, v. 57. Ain. 1, v. 420. ther to destroy herself. “The emperor at that 
SapAcuus, or SaBacon, a king of ZEthi-|time laboured under a mortal disease, and _ 
opia, who invaded Egypt and reigned there,|therefore he was the more encouraged to sa- 
after the expulsion of king Amasis. Afterjcritice Sabina to his resentment, that she 
a reign of 50 years he was terrified by adream) might not survivehim. Divine honours were 
and retired into his own kingdom. .[Diodo-|paid to her memory. She died after she had 
rus Siculus states that after the departure of been married 38 years to Adrian, A, D, 138, 
Sabacus there was an anarchy of two years,| Sasini, an ancient peopleof Italy, reckon- 
which was succeeded by the reign@f 12 kings,|ed among the Aborigines, or those inhabitants 
who at their joint expence constructed the/whose origin was. not known. [vid, howe- 
labyrinth.] Herodot. 2, c. 137, &c. ver, Pelasgi:] Some suppose that, they 
SaB4&t, a people of Arabia [Felix. Another|were originally a Lacedzmonian colony wha 
name, viz. that of the Homerite, (thought/settled in that part of the country. The 
to be. derived from Himiar the name of alpossessions of the Sabines were situated in 
sovereign, and which signifies the red _king,)ithe neighbourhood of Rome, between the ri- 
appears ina later age confounded. with thativer Nar and the Anio, and bounded on the 
‘of the Sabzans.] vid. Saba, north by the Appenines, and Umbria, south 
SaBaTa,a townof Liguria, with a safeand/by Latium, east by the Marsi, and Etruria un 
beautiful harbour, supposed to bes the mo- the west.. The greatest part of the contigu- 
dern Savona. Sil. 8, v. 461,—Strab. 4.———~ ous nations were descended from them, such 
A town of Assyria. i Nate : ‘as the Umbrians, the Campanians, the Sa- 
» ‘SABATHA, a town of Arabia, now Sanaa. belli, the Osci, Samnites, Hernici, Equi, Mar- 
SaBATINI, a people of Samnium, living on si, Brutii, &c. The Sabines are celebrated 
the banks of the Sabatus, a river which fallsin ancient history as being the first who took 
into the Vulturnus. Liv. 26, c. 33. up arms against the Romans to avenge the 
SaBAZIus, asurname of Bacchus, as alsojrape of their females at a spectacle where 
of Jupiter. Cic. de NV. D. 3, c. 23.—Arnob.4,\they had been invited, After some engage- 
SABELLI, a people of Italy, descended from|ments, the greatest part of the. Sabines left 
the Sabines, or, according to some, from thejtheir ancient possessions, and migrated to 
Samnites, They inhabited that part of the|Rome, where fey settled with their new al- 
country which lies between the Sabines andllies. ‘They were at last totally subdued, about 
the Marsi.. Hence the epithet of Saded-|the year of Rome 273, and ranked as Roman 
licus. Horat: 3, od. 6.—Virg. G: 3, y. 255. |citizens,. Their chief cities were Cures, Fi- 
SaBELLUS, a Latin poet in the “reign of/denz, Reate, Crustumerium, Corniculum, 
ae Nomentum, Collatia, &c. ‘The character of 
~~ Juvta Sastna,aRoman matron, whomar-|the nation for chastity, for purity of morals, 
ried Adrian by means of Plotina the wife ofjand-for the knowledge of herbs and incanta- 
Trajan. She is celebrated for‘her private asjtions was very great. Horat. 17, ep. 28.— 
well as public virtues.. Adrian treated, her|Cic. Vat. 15.—Plin. 3, c. 12,—Liv. 1,.c.9 and 
with the greatest asperity, though he had re-/18.—Dionys. 2, c. 51.—Strab.5.—Flor. 1, ¢, - 
ceived from her the imperial purple ; and the/1, 1. 3, c. 18.—Jzal. 8, v, 424.— Ovid. Met 
empresswas so sensible of hisunkindness, that|14, v.775 and 797. Am. 1, v. 101, 13, 8 V5, 
she boasted in his presencethat she had dis-/61-—Juv. 10, v. 197, “ oieeee 
dained to make him a father lest his children! . SasrntAnus, a general who revolted in 
654. 
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Africa, in the reign of Gordian, and was de-|the country that lies at the east of Bactriana 

feated soon after, A. D. 246.——A generaljand. Sogdiana, and towards the north of 
of the eastern-empire, &c, . .*., {mount Imaus, [now Seketa.] . The name of - 

_ Sasinus Avtus, a Latin poet intimate|Sacz was given in general to all the Scythians, 

with Ovid. He wrote some epistles and:ele-|by the Persians. They had no towns, ac- 
' gies, in the number of which were: mention-|cording to some writers, but lived intents, 
ed an epistle from AEneasto Dido, from Hip-| Prol..6, c. 13.— Herodot. 3, c. 93, 1. 7,c. 63.— 
polytus to Phedra, from Jason to Hipsi-| Plin. 6, c. 17.—Salin. 62. 
pyle, from Demophoon ‘to Phyllis, from Pa-|. Sacer Mons, a mountain near Rome. vid. 
ris to @none, and from Ulysses to Penelope ;| Mons sacer. y 
the three last of which, though said to be his} ' SaczeR Portus, or SaAcRI PORTUS,a place 
composition, are spurious. id. Am. 2, el.\of Italy, near Preneste, famous for a battle 
18, v. 27.—A man from whom the Sabines|that~ was fought there between Sylla and 
received their name. He received divine|Marius, in. which the former obtained the 
honours after death, and was one of those|victory: Paterc. 2, c. 26—Lucan. 2, v. 134. 
deities whom Aineas invoked when he enter-} Sacra via, a celebrated street at Rome, 
ed Italy. He was supposed to be of Lace-| where a treaty of peace and alliance was made 
dzmonian origin. §=Virg. ZEn. 7,v,171, between Romulus and Tatius. Itled from 
Julius, an officer, who proclaimed himself|the amphitheatre to the capitol, by the temple 
emperor inthe beginning of Vespasian’s reign.|of the goddess of ‘peace, and the temple of 
He was soon atter defeated ina battle ; andto|Czsar. The triumphal processions passed 
escape from the conqueror he hid himself in|through it to go. to the capitol. —Horat. +, od. 
a subterraneous cave, with two faithful do:|2, 1. 1, saz, 9.—Liv. 2, c..13—Cic. Planc. 7; 
mestics, where he continued unseen for nine} .47t. 4, ef2.3. ; 
successive years. His wite found out his re-|’ SACRATA LEX, militaria, A. U. C. 411, by 
treat, and spent her time with him, til] her|the dictator Valerius Corvus, as some sup- 
frequent visits to’ the cave discovered the|pose, enacted that the name of no soldier 
place of his concealment. . He was dragged] which had been entered on the muster roll 
before Vespasian, and by his orders put tojshould be struck out but by his consent, and 
death, though his friends interested them-|that no person who had been a military tri- 
Selves in his cause, and his wife endeavoured|bune should execute the office of ductor or- 
to raise the emperor’s pity, by showing him|dinum. io ot 
‘the twins whom she had brought forth in} Sacrum »BELLUM, a name given. to the 
their subterraneous retreat.——Titius, a Ro-| wars carried on concerning the temple of 
man senater shamefully accused and con-|Delphi. The first began B, C. 448, and in it 
demned by Sejanus. ~His body, after execu-|the Athenians and Lacedemonians were aux- 
tion, was dragged through: the streets ofjiliaries on opposite sides. The second war 
Rome, and treated with the greatest indigni-|began 357 B.C. and finished nine years after 
ties. _His dog constantly followed the body,|by Philip of Macedonia, who destroyed all the 
and when it was thrown into the ‘Tiber, the/cities of the Phocians, » [vid. Phocis,{|—— 
faithful animal plunged in after it, and. was] Promontorium, a promontory of Spain, now 
drowned. Plin, 8, c. 40.—~—Poppzus, a Ro-| Cafe St. Vincent, called by Strabo the most 
man consul, who presided above 24 years over| westerly part of the earth, [It was called - 
Meesia, and obtained a triumph for his victo-|Sacrum, because the ancients beheved this to 
vies over the Barbarians. e was’a great|be the place where the Sun plunged his cha- 
favourite of Augustus and of Tiberius. 7Zaci‘.{riot into the sea.} 
Ann.—Flavius, a brother of Vespasian,| SapyATEs, one of the Mermnadz, who 
killed by the populace. He was well known| reigned in Lydia 12 years after his tather Gy- 
for his fidelity to Vitellius, He commanded)/ges, He made war against the Milesians for 
in the Roman armies 35 years, and was go-|six years. Herodot. 1, c. 16, &c. . 
ernor of Rome for 12.——A Roman who| S#rAsis,.a town of Spain, (on a little ri- 
attempted to plunder the temple of the Jews.| ver which fails into the Sucro. It was famed 
_ Sazis, now Samére, a river of Belgic Gaul, for its fine linen, and is now Xativa.} Si, 3, 
falling into the Maese at Namur. . Ces, 2, c.|v. 373. r 
16 and 18. | SAGANA, a woman acquainted with magic 
- ‘SABRATA, a maritime town of {Tripolis injand enchantments. Zorat. epod. 5, v.25. 
Africa, south-east of Syrtis minor. It is| SaGAris. [vid. P aealntest! 
now Sabart or Old Tripoli.) Ital. 3, v.256.) SaGRA, asmall river of Italy in the coun- 
~—Plin, 5, 6.4. © Sate |try of the Brutii. [vid. Locri.} Cic, Wat. D. 

Sarina, the: Severn in. England. 2, c. 2.—Strab. 6: . 
Sasus, one of the ancient kings of the 


SacuNnTuM, or SaGuNTUS, a town of His- 
Sabines ; the same as Sabinus. vid. Sabi-|pania Tarraconensis, [north of pane 
nus. NS : about one mile from the sea-shore. It ha 
SacADAs, a musician and poet of Argos,|been founded by acolony of Zacynthians, and 
who obtained three several times the prize at] by some of the Rutuli of Ardea. . Saguntum 
the Pythian games. Plut. de mus,—Paus. 6,| is celebrated for the clay inits neighbourhood, 
4. 14, we, with which:cups, frocu/a Saguntina, were 
Saca, a people of Scythia, who inhabited! made, but more led it is famous as 
Sy) 
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being the cause of the second Punic war, and|lamis mentioned above.] It is said that Ker» 
for the attachment ofits inhabitants to the/xes attempted to join it to the continent. — 
interests of Rome. Hannibal took it after a|'Teucer and Ajax, who went: to the Trojan ' 
siege of four months ; and the inhabitants, not/war, were natives of Salamis. Strab. 2.— 
to fall into the. enemy’s hands, burnt them-| Herodot. 8,.c. 56, &e.—Plut.&& C. Nef. 
selves with their houses, and with all their! Them, &c.—Diod. 4.—Val. Max- 5,¢.4— 
effects.. The conqueror afterwards rebuilt) Paws. 1, 6.35, &c.—Mela, 2, c. 7—Lucan. 
it, and placed a. garrison there, with all the|5, v. 109.—Si. 14, v.283, oh yom 
noblemen whom he detained as hostages trom| ~SxLAmis, or SALAMINA, a town at the 
the several ‘neighbouring nations of Spain./east of the island of Cyprus. It was built by 
It was wrested from the Carthaginians by|Teucer, who gave it the name; of the island 
Scipio, and ‘being greatly favoured by the/Salamis, from which he had been banished 
Romans became a flourishing city. At somejabout 1270 years before the Christian era ; 
period, not mentioned by history, it -was re-|and. from this circumstance the epithéts of 
duced, to ruins. Some remains of it are stilllamdigua and of altera were applied to it, as 
tobeseen under the name of Murviedro, althe mother country was also called vera, for 
corruption of Muri Veteres.] Flor. 2, c. 6.|the sake of distinction. . His descendants con- 
— Liv. 21, c. 2, 7, 9.—Sil. 1, v. 271.—Lucan:|tinued. masters of the town for above 800 
3, v. 250.—Strab. 3.—Mela, 2, c--6. years. It was destroyed by an earthquake, 
Sats, a town in the Delta of Egypt, situate/and rebuilt in the 4th century, and called. 
‘between the ‘Canopic’ and  Sebennytic|/Constantia, -[It was depopulated about the 
mouths of the Nile, and anciently the capital!end of the 7th century ; but the name of Co7- 
of Lower. Egypt. Osiris was buried near|stanza remains annexed to its ruins.].' Strad. 
the town of Sais. The inhabitants were call-|9.— Herodot. 8, c- 94, &c.—Horat. 1, od. 
ed Saitz. [This place is by some supposed|7, v. 21.—Paterc. 1, c. 1——Lucan. 3, ve 
to be the Sin of the Scriptures, but it is obvi-|183. d 
ously recognized in Sall. There are still con-| SXLXApra, or SALAPL#, now Salfe, atown 
siderable remains on this spot. Minerva was|of Apulia, [a short distance west of the Au- 
worshipped at Sais with great solemnity.] /fidus. “Its situation was marshy and insa- 
Strab. 17. —Herodot. 2,.c. 17, :&e. lubrious: It was a post of consequence, 
SALAMINIA, a name given to a ship atland was eagerly contended for by the 
Athens which was employed by the republic|Romans and Carthaginians during the 
in conveying the officers of state to their dif-!second Punic war:] Lucan. 5,v, 377.—Val. 
ferent administrations abroad, &c. A|Maz:. 3, c. 8 —Plin. 8, c. 11. 
name. given to the island of Cyprus, on ac-} SaALARIA, astreet and gate at Rome which 
count of Salamis, one of its capital cities. led towards the country of the Sabines. It 
- SXALAMts, a daughter of the river Asopus, |received the name of Sadaria, because salt, 
by Methrone. Neptune became enamoured|(sa/,) was generally conveyed to Rome that 
of her, and carried, her to an island of the|way. Mart. 4, ef. 64.-——A bridge, called 
f#€gean, which afterwards bore her name,|Sa/arius, was built. four miles from Rome’ 
and where she gave birth toa son called Cen-|through the Salarian gate on the river Anio, 
chreus. Diod. 4. ae SaLassi, a people of [Gallia Transpada- 
SALAMIS, SALAMINS, or SALAMINA, now |na, more northerly than the Taurini, in a fine 
Colouri, an island on the Saronicus Sinus,|valley watered by the, Duria Major.] They 
[now the gvlf off Engia,] on the southern|cut off 10,000 Romans under Appius Clau- 
coast of Attica, opposite Eleusis, at the dis-|dius, A. U.C. 610, and were ‘soon after de- 
tance of about a league, with a town and/feated, and at last totally subdued and sold as 
harbour of the same name. Itis about 50/slaves by Augustus. [A colony of Prato- 
miles in circumference. It was original-jrians was established in this territory in the’ 
ly peopled by a colony of lonians, and. after-|reign of Augustus, which took the name of 
wards by some of the Greeks from the ad-|/Augusta Pretoria, now Aousta.] Liv. 21,c. 
jacent islands and countries. It is celebrat-|38.— Plin. 8, c. 17.—Sirab. 4.00. 
ed for a battle which was fought there be-| SaLerus, a poet of great merit in the 
tween the fleets of the Greeks and that of the|age of Domitian, yet pinched by poverty, 
Persians, when Xerxes invaded Attica. The|though -born of illustrious parents, and dis- 
enemy’s ships amounted to above 2000, andjtinguished by’ purity of manners and inte- 
those of the Peloponnesians, to about 300 sail.{grity of mind. Juv. 7, c. 80.— Quint. 10, 
In this engagement, which was fought on the|c, 1. $ ta" eae 
20th of October, B.C. 480, the Greeks lost| SaLEnTiIn1, a people of Italy, [in Japygia, 
40 ships, and the Persians about 200, besides|on the south-western side of the heel.}  Jta/: 
an immense number which were taken, with|8,.v. 57'.—Virg. in. 3, v. 400,—Varro de 
all the ammunition they contained. ‘Vheis-|R. R. 1, c. 24.—Strab. 5 —Mela, 2, ¢. 4. — 
land-of Salamis was anciently called [Cycria,} SaLERNUM, now Salerno, a town of the 
from Cychrzus, the name of its first king, |Picentiai, onthe shores of the Tyrrhene sea, 
and also Pityusa from the number of pines|south of Campania, and famous for a medical 
found there. Strabo gives it the appellation|school in the lower ages. Plin. 13,c. 3. 
of Scirias from an ancient hero of that name.| Liv. 34, c. 45—Lucan. 2, v. 425.—Patertn, 
It was called oS from the nymph Sa-!1, ©. 15-—Horat. 1, ef. 15.9 
56 ’ 
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Sait, acollege of priests at Rome insti-/His licentiousness and the depravity of his 
ted in honour of Mars, and appointed by|manners, however, did not escape the cen- 
caaide to take care of the sacred shields call-|sure ot the age, and Sallust was degraded 
ed Ancylia, B. C. 709. (vid. Ancyle.) They|from the dignity of a senator, B.C.50. His 
were twelve innumber, [Their chief wascall-jamour with Fausta, the daughter of Sylla. 
ed Presul, who seems to have gone foremost}was a strong proof of his debauchery ; and 
in the procession ; their principal musician|Milo, the husband, who discovered the adul- 
vates ; and he who admitted new members, |terer in his house, revenged the violence of- 
magister.| Their number was afterwards|fered to his bed, by beating him with stripes, 
doubled by Tullus Hostilius, after he had ob |and selling him his liberty at a high price. 
tained a victory over the Fidenates, in conse-|A continuation of extravagance could not 
uence of a vow which he had made to Mars.|long be supported by the income of Sallust, 
The Salii were all of patrician familes, and|but he extricated himself from all difficulties 
the office was very honourable. “The first|/by embracing tie cause of Cesar. He was 
of March was the day on which the Saliijrestored to the rank of senator, and made 
observed their festivals in honour,ot Mars./governor of Numidia. In the administration 
‘They were generally dressed in a short scar-jof his province Sallust behaved with unusual 
let tunic, of which only theedges were seen ;|tyranny ; he enriched himself by plundering 
they wore a large purple-coloured belt about/the Africans, and at his return to Rome he 
the waist, which was fastened with brass/built himself a magnificent house, and bought 
buckles. They had on their heads round/gardens. [These aiterwards become.the pro- 
bonnets with two corners standing up, and|perty of his grand-nephew, and subsequently 
they wore in their right hand a small rod, andjof the emperors... They were on the Quirinal 
in their left a small buckler, [one of the An-jhill, and the spot still retains the name of the 
cilia, or shields of Mars. Lucan says that/gardens of Sallust ] He married Terentia, 
it hung from the neck.] In the observation|the divorced wife of Cicero, and from this cir- 
of their solemnity they first offered sacri.}cumstance, according to some, arose an im- 
fices, and afterwards went through the streets|mortal hatred between the historian and the 
dancing in measured motions, sometimes alljorator. Sallust died in the 51st year of his 
together, or at other times separately, while/age, 35 years before the Christian era. As 
musical instruments were playing before|a writer he is peculiarly distinguished. He 
them. They placed their body in different|}had composed a history of Rome, but nothing 
attitudes, and struck with their -rods the] remains of it except a.few fragments, and 
shields which they held in their hands. “They |his only compositions extant are his history: of 
also sung hymns in honour of the gods, par-|Cataline’s conspiracy, and of the wars of Ju- 
ticularly of Mars, Juno, Venus, and Miner-|gurtha king of Numidia. In these celebrated 
va, and they were accompanied in the chorus] works the author isgreatly commended for. his 
by a certain number of virgins, habited likejelegance, and the vigour and animation of his 
themselves, and called Sa/ie. ‘The Salii in-|sentences; he-every where displays a won- 
stituted by Numa, were called Polatini, in|derful knowledge of the human heart, and 
contradistinction from the others; because|paints with a masterly hand the causes that 
they lived on mount Palatine, and offered|gave rise tothe great events which he re- 
their sacrifices there. Those that were add-jlates. No one was better acquainted with 
-ed by Tullus were called Coltini, Agonales, or|the vices. that prevailed in the capital of 
Quirinales, from a mountain of the same|Italy, and no one seems to have been more 
name, where they had fixed their residence.|severe against the follies of the age, and the 
Their name seems to have been derived.ajfailings ‘of which he himself was guilty in 
saliendo, ov saltardo, because during their|the eyes of the world. His descriptions are 
festivals, it was particularly requisite that/elegantly correct, and his harangues are ner- 
they should leap and dance. heir feasts}veus and animated, and well suiting the cha- 
and entertainments were uncommonly rich/racter and the different pursuits of the great 


and sumptuous, whence dafies saiiares is|men.in whose mouth they are placed. he | 


‘proverbially applied to such repasts as arejhistorian, however, is hia ed for tedious and 
most splendid and costly. It was usual amongiinsipid exordiums, which often disgust the 
the Romans, when they declared war, for the}reader without improving him ; his affecta- 
Salii to shake their shields with great violence,|tion of old and obsolete words and phrases is 
as if tocall upon the god Mars to come tojalso censured, and particularly his unwar- 
their assistance. Lizv.-1, c. 20.—Varro delrantable partiality in some of his narrations. 
L. L. 4, 6. 15.— Ovid. Fast. 3, v. 387. —Dio | Though faithful in every other respect, he 
nys. 3.—Flor. i, c 2, &c.—Vire. Ain. 8, v.|/has not painted the character of Cicero with 
285. A nation of Germany who invaded|all the fidelity and accuracy which the reader 
Gaul, and were conquered by the emperor|clatins from the historian ; and in passing in 
Julians Amm. Mar. 37. vie, silence over many actions which reflect the 
Crispus Satiustius, a Latin historian|greatest honour on the first husband of Te- 
born at Atiternum, in the country of thelrentia, the rivalof Cicero has disgraced him- 
Sabines. He received his ‘education at|self, and rendered his compositions less au- 
‘Rome, and made himself Known as ajthentic. here are two orations or epistles 


public magistrate in the office of quzstor.|to Cesar, concerning the regulations of the. 
(a) 
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State, attributed to him,.as also’an oration, Sao, now Xalon,a river in Spain, falling’ 
against Cicero, whose authenticity some ofjinto the Iberus. Mart. 10,ep.20. 
the moderns have disputed. The best edi-| SaLopURuM, now Soleure, a town of the — 
tion of Sallust [is that of Cortius, Lips. 1724, |Helvetii. : pet 
4to.] Quintil. 10, c. 1—Suet.de. Gram. in| Salome, a queen of Judza. This name 
Cas.—Martial. 14, ep, 191. ‘A [grand]|was common to some of the princesses in the 
nephew of the historian, by whom he wasifamily of Herod, &c. 4 
adopted. He imitated the moderation off SALONa, or SaLona, a town of Dalmatia, 
Maecenas, and remained satisfied with the|about 10 miles distant from the coast of the, 
dignity of a Roman knight, when he could] Adriatic taken and destroyed by’ Pollio, who 
have made himself powerful by the favoursjon that account called his son Saloninus, ix 
of Augustus and Tiberius. _He was very ef-|honour of the victory. [It was rebuilt by — 
feminate and luxurious. Horace dedicated|Tiberius, who sent hither a Roman colony, 
S;od.2,to him. TZacit Ann. 1—BHlin 34 |and made it the capital of Illyricum.] It was 
——Secundus Promotus, a native of Gaul,|the native place of the emperor Dioclesian, 
very intimate with the emperor Julian. Hejand he retired thereto enjoy peace and tran- 
is remarkable for his integrity, and the/quillity, after he had abdicated the imperial 
soundness of his counsels. Julian made him!purple, and built a stately palace, [about six 

refect of Gaul. There is also anotherjor seven miles from the city,] the ruins of 
Sallust, calledSecundus, whom somehave im-|which were still seen in the 16th century, 
properly confounded with Promotus. Se-!{Out of the ruins of this magnificent struc- 
cundus was also one of Julian’s favourites, and|ture, which with its grounds covered anextent 
was made by him prefect of the east. Helof between nine and ten English acres, arose 
conciliated the good graces of the Romans|the village of Aspalathus, and long afterwards 
by the purity of his morals, his fondness for|the provincial town of Sfalatro. Lucan. 4, 
discipline, and his religious principles. After|v. 40i.—Ces, Bell, Civ, 9.—Mela, 2,.c.3. 
the death of the emperor Jovian, he was uni-|_ SALONiNA, a celebrated matron who mar- 
versally named by the officers of the Romanj|ried the emperor Gallienus, and distinguished 
empire to succeed on the imperial throne ;|herselfby her privateas well as public virtues. 
but he refused this great though dangerous|She wasa patroness of all the fine arts, and to 
honour, and. pleaded infirmities of body andjher clemency, mildness, and’ benevolence; 
old age. . The Romans wished upon this to/Rome was indebted some time for its peace 
invest his son with the imperial purple, but{and prosperity. She accompanied her hus- 
Secundus opposed it, and observed that he/band in some of his expeditions, and often call- 
‘was too young to support the dignity. ed him away from the pursuits of pleasure to 

SALMAGIs, a fountain of Caria, near Ha-|make war against the enemies of Rome. She 
litarnassus, which rendered effeminate all]was put to death by the hands of the conspi- 
those who drank of its waters. It was therejrators, who also assassinated her husband and 
that Hermaphroditus changed his sex, though|family, about the year 268 of the Christian 
he still retained the characteristics of hislera. 


own. ag Met, 4, v, 285, 1.16, v. 319.—} SaLoninus, aon of Asinius Pollio. He, 
Hygin. fab. 271,.—Festus. de V. fig. received his name from the conquest of Sa- 

SALMANTICA, a town of Spain; now Sala-|lone by his father. Some suppose that he is 
mmancd. _ the hero of Virgil’s fourth eclogue, in which 


SaLMOnkE, a town of Elis in Peloponnesus, |the return of the golden age is so warmly and 
with a fountain from which the inipeus|beautifully anticipated. P, Licinius Corne- 
takes its source, and falls into the Alpheus, jlius, a son of Gallienus, by Salonina, sent into 
about 40 stadia from Olympia, which on ac-/Gaul, there to be taught the art of war: He 
count of that is called Salmonis. Ovid. 3,)remained there some time, till the usurper 
Amor. el. 6, v. 43. A promontory at the}Posthumius arose, and proclaimed himself 
edst of Crete. Dionys. 5. emperor.’ Salonius’ was upon this delivered 

SALMONEUS, a king of Klis, son of /Zolus/up to his enemy, and put to death in the 10th 
and Enarette, who married Alcidice, by whom|year of his age. \ fe 
hehad Tyro. He wished to be called a god,| SALvian, one of the fathers of the Sth 
and to receive divine honours from his sub-|century, of whose works the best ‘edition is _ 
jects ; therefore to imitate the thunder, he/the 12mo. Paris, 1684. eee 
used to drive his chariot overa brazen bridge,}|. SaLvius, a flute-player, saluted king by. 
and darted burning torches on every side, as|the rebellious slaves of Sicily in the age of 
if to imitate the lightning. This impiety pro-|Marius, He maintained for some time wer 
voked Jupiter. Salmoneus was struck with alagainst the Romans. c 

‘thunderbolt, and placed in the infernal re-} SaLus, the goddess of health at Rome, 
gions near his brother Sisyphus, omer,|worshipped by, the Greeks under the name 
Od. 11, v. 235,—Apollod. 1, c. 9.—Hygin,|of Hygieia, Liv. 9 and 10. pale + 
fab. 60.—Diod. 4.—Virg, 4En. 6. v. 585. SALYES, a people of Gaul, [extending from 

SaLMOnIs, a name given to. Olympia.|the Rhone, along the southern bank of the 
vid. Salmone.——The patronymic of Tyro,}Druentia or Durance, almost to the Alps... 
daughter of Salmoneus. Ovid. Am. 3, el. 6,| They were powerful opponents to the G 
v. 43. ; of Massilia. Liv. 5, c. 34 and 35, 1. 21, c. 26. 

SALMYDESSUS. ae Halmydessus.? SAMARA, a river of Gaul, now called che 
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“Somme, which falls into the British channel: 
near Abbeville. ps 
~ SamartA, a City and country of Palestine, 
famous in sacred history. 
Samaria lay to the north of Judza, “The ori- 
gin of the Samaritan nation was as follows, 
Jn the reign of Rehoboam a division was 
made of the pecple of Israel into two dis- 
tinct kingdoms. One ofthese kingdoms, call- 
ed Judah, consisted of such as adhered to 

Rehoboam and the house of David, com- 

prising the two tribes of Judah and Benja- 
min ; the other ten tribes retained the ancient 

name of Israelites under Jeroboam. ‘The 
capital of the state of these latter was Sama- 
ria, which was also the name of their coun- 
try. The Samaritans and the people of Ju- 
dxa were lasting and bitter enemies, ‘The 


former deviated in several respects from the}chical. 
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Pythagoras. It has been anciently called 


|Parthenia, Anathemusa, Stefhane, Melam- 
hhyllus, Anthemus, Cyparissia, and Dryusa. 
[The district of}|The fertility of Samos was anciently prover- 


bial, and the possession of it was much 
sought after. It was famed also for a salu- 
brious Climate, a pure air, and abundance of 
water. Athenzus states that the fig-trees, 


apple-trees, and vines, bore fruit twice a 


year ; Pliny takes notice of its pomegranates. 
his island also abounded with a great vari- 
ety of game, as it still does to the present day; 
It contains some iron mines, emery-stone, and 
plenty of ochre.] It was first in the possession 
ofthe Leleges, and afterwards of the Ionians. 
The people of Samos were at first governed 
by kings, and afterwards the form of their 
government became democratical and oligar- 
Samos was in its most flourishing si- 


strictness of the Mosaic law; though after-|tuation under Polycrates,wio had made him- 


wards the religion of the two nations became|self absolute there. 
t/the Greeks against the Persians when Xer- 
xes invaded Europe, and were reduced under. 
the power of Athens, after a revolt, by Peri- 
cles, B. C. 441. 
tion of the temple at Jerusalem, where they dued by Kumenes, 


practised the same forms of worship. Among] we 


the people of Judza, the name of Samaritan| gustus. ( 
Roman province. Juno was held in the great- 


The city of Samarialest veneration there, her temple was uncom - 
and was|monly magnificent, and it was even said that 
of Israel, from|the goddess had been born there under a _wil- 
erthrow of the|low-tree, on the banks of the Imbrasus, [The 


more closely assimilated, and in the time o 
Alexander, the Samaritans obtained leave of, 
that conqueror to build a temple on mount 
Gerizim, near the city of Samaria, in imita- 


was a term of bitter reproach, and disgrace- 
ful ina high degree. 
was situate on the mouut Sameron, 
the residence of the kings 
Omri its founder to the ov 
kingdom, It was rased to the ground by 
Hyrcanus, but rebuilt by Herod, who com- 
pleted the work begun by Gabinius pro-con- 
sul of Syria. 
honour of Augustus. ] 

SAMAROBRIVA, atown of Gaul, now 4- 
giens, in Picardy, [Its name indicates that 
it was a place of passage over the river Sa- 
mara, the word driva signifying in Celtic, a 
bridge. } 

Same, [a place on the eastern shore of; 
‘Cephallenia, which appears to have given an 
ancient name of Samos to the whole island. | 
Virg. ZEn. 8, v..271. 

SaMNITES, a people of Italy, who inhabit- 
ed the country [between Apulia on the east, 
and Latium and Campania on the west, 
while on the north they reached to the 
confines of the Marsi, and to the south 
those of Lucania.} They distinguished 
themselves by their implacablehatred against 
the. Romans, in the first ages of that em- 
pits, ull they were at last totally extirpated, 
B. C, 272, atter a war of 71 years. Liv, 7, &ce. 
Flor. 1, G. 16, &c. }. 3, c. 18,—Strab. 5.—Lu- 
can, 2.—Lutrop. 2. 

SAMNIUM, a part of Italy inhabited by the 
Samnites. vid. Samnites. 

Samontum, [a promontory of Crete, at its 
eastern extremity, now Salmone.]} 

Samos, an island in the A5gean sea, on the 
coast of Asia Minor, from’ which it is 
by anarrow strait, with a capital of the same 


name, built B. C.986. ‘Itis about 87 miles in terwards peopled by the colonies of t 
and is famous for the birth of lasgians, Samians aad Phoenicians. 


circumference, 


‘Herod called it Sebaste in|1sland is lost.] Mela, 


divided’ 


The Samians assisted 


‘They were afterwards sub- 
king of Pergamus, and 
re restored to their ancient liberty by Au- 
Under Vespasian, Samos became 2 


magnificent temple erected here in honour of 


the goddess is now totally annihilated, and the 
greatest part of the ancient splendour of the 


2, c. 7.—Paus, 7, c. 2 
and 4..—Piut. in Per. —Plin. 5, c. 31.—Virg. 
Zin: 1, v. 20.—Thucyd.——The islands of 
Samothrace and Cephallenia were also known 
by the name of Samos. (Cephallenia’ was 
called the steep Samos. ] 


SaMoSATA, a town ot Syria, [and capital — 
of Commagene, on the right bank of the Eu- - 


phrates. 1t was the. residence of Antiochus 
when Pompey granted to him this province, 
and which his successors enjoyed until the 
reign of ‘Tiberius, whei it became a Roman 
province. Lucian was born at Samosata.] 

SAMOTHRAGE, or SaAMoTHRACIA, [now 
Samunaraki or Mandraki,] an island in the 
Aégean sea, opposite the mouth of the He- 
brus, onthe coast of Thrace, from which it 
is distant about 32 miles. 1t was known by 
the ancient names of Leucosia, Melitis, Elec- 
tria, Leucania, and Dardana, { because, ac- 
cording to Pliny, Dardanus retired toit.j It 
was afterwards called Samos, and distinguish- 
ed from the Samos which lies on the coast of 
ionia, by the epithet of Zhraciun, or by the 
name of Samothrace. tis about 38 miles in 
circumference, according to Pliny, or only 20 
according to modern travellers, Lhe origin 
of the first inhabitants of Samothrace is un- 
known. Some, however, suppose that they 
were Thracians, and that the place was atf- 
he, Pe- 
Samo, 
659 
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thrace is famous for a deluge which inundat-jed with fatigue. As he slept on the grounda 
ed the country, and reached the very top ofjlion came to him and gently licked the sweat 
the highest mountains This inundation,|from his face. This uncommon tameness of _ 
which happened before the age of the Argo |the animal appeared supernatural 1o Sandro-- 
nauts, was owing to the sudden overflow of|cottus, and raised his ambition. He aspired 
the waters of the Euxine, which the ancients|to the monarchy, and after the death of Alex- 
considered merely asa lake. The Samothra-|ander he made himself master of a part of 
cians were very religious, [but celebrated|the country which was in the hands of Seleu- 
particularly for the worship of the Cabiri;]|cus. Jzstin. 15, c. 4. vi a 
and as all mysteries were supposed to have} San@ARIus, or SancAris, [a fiver of ¥ 
taken their origin there, the island received] Asia Minor, rising in Galatia, on the confines — 
the surname of sucred, and was a safe and in-jof Phrygia, and after a ‘considerable course : 
violable asylum to ail fagitives and. criminals.|falling into‘the Euxine. It is now the Seka- 
The island was originally governed by kings,/ria.] The daughter of the Sangarius became 
but afterwards the government became de-|pregnant of Altes only from gathering the. 
mocratical. It enjoyed all its rights and im-|boughs of an almond-tree on the banks of the 
munities under the Romans till the reign ofjriver, Hecuba, according to some, was 
Vespasian, who reduced it with the rest of the/daughter of this river. Some of the poets 
islands in the AZgean into the form of a pro-jcall it Sagaris. Ovid. ex Pont. 4, el. 10-— - 
vince. Plin, 4, c. 12.—Strab. 10.—Herod.7.|—Ciaudian. in Eutroft. 2.—Paus. 7, ¢. 17. 
©. 108, &c.—Virg. din. 7, v. 208.—Mela, 2,| SANNYRION, a tragic’ poet of Athens. 
c.7.—FPaus. 7, c. 4.— Flor. 2, c. i2. He composed many dramatic pieces, one 
SANA, a town of mount Athos, near whichjof which was called Io, and another Danae. 
Xerxes began to make a channel to convey|4then. 9. : . 
the sea. [It lay opposite to Acanthus. vid.) SANTONES, and SANTON#&, now Sain- 
Acanthus and Athos. | tonge, a people with a town of the same 
SANCHONIATHON, a Pheenician historian/namein Gaul. Lucan. 1, v. 422——Martial, 
born at Berytus, or, according to others, at|3, ep. 96. ee 
Tyre. He flourished a few years before the} Sap1s, now Savio, a river of Gallia Cispa- 
Trojan war, and wrote, in the language of|iana, falling into. the Adriatic. Lucan. 2, v- 
his country, an history in nine books. in which}406. . , 
he amply treated’of the theology and antiqui-) Sapor, a king of Persia, who succeeded 
ties of Phoenicia, and the neighbouring places.|his father Artaxerxes about the 238th year 
It was compiled from the various recordsjof the Christian era. Naturally fierce and 
found in cities, and the annals which were|ambitious, Sapor wished to increase his pa- 
usually kept in the temples of the’ gods among|ternal dominions by conquest ; and as the in- 
the ancients. ‘T‘his history was translated in-|dolence of the emperors.of Rome seemed fa- 
to Greek by Philo, a native of Byblus, whojvourable to his views, he laid waste the pro- 
lived in the reign of the emperor Adrian.|vinces of Mesopotamia, Syria, and Cilicia ; 
Some few fragments of this Greek translation|and he might have become master of all Asia, 
are extant [in Porphyry ‘“ de Abstinentia.”}if Odenatus had not stopped: his: progress. » 
Dodwell, in an express treatise,*has laboured|If Gordian attempted to repel him, his ef- 
to show that Sanchoniathon never existed,|forts were weak, and Philip who succeeded 
and Dupin has attempted to destroy entirely |him on the imperial throne, bought the peace 
the credit of the supposed fragments; but|of Sapor with money. Valerian, who, was 
other learned men consider them as au-|afterwards invested with the purple, march- 
thentic.. According to Suidas, Sanchoniathon}ed against the Persian monarch, but he was 
wrote a treatise on the religious institutions of}deteated and taken prisoner. Odenatus no 
the Pheenicians; another on the physiology|sooner heard that. the Roman emperor was a. 
of Hermes; and a third on the Egyptian|captive in the hands of Saportnan he attempt- 
theology. Some, however, suppose them tojed to release him by force of arms. The 
be spurious, while others contend that they|forces of Persia were cut to pieces, the wives 
are true and authentic. ] " jand the treasures of the monarch fell into the 
Sancus, Sancus, or Sanctus, a‘deity of/hands of the conqueror, and Odenatus pene- 
the Sabines introduced among the go¢s of|trated, with little opposition, into the very 
Rome under the name of Dius Fidius. {Thejheart of the kingdom.. Sapor, soon after this — 
same as Hercules.] . According to some,}defeat, was assassinated by his subjects, A, — 
Sancus was father to Sabus or Sabinus, the first|D. 293, after a reign of 32 years. He was” 
king ofthe Sabines. Ital. 8, v.421.—Varro. de|succeeded’ by his son called Hormisdas.. 
LL, L. 4, ©. 10.— Ovid. Fast. 6, v. 213. Mercellin, &c.—~—The 2d of that name’suc- 
SANDALIOTIS, a name given to Sardinia}ceeded his father Hormisdas the 2d on th 
from its resemblance to a sandal. Piin, 3,|throne of Persia. He was as great as his an- 
Cafe cestor of the same name ; and by undertak- 
SANDROCoTTus, an Indian of a mean ori-ing a war against the Romans, he attempted 
in, His impertinence to Alexander was the|to enlarge his dominions, and to add the pro- 
eginning of his greatness ; the conqueror or-|vinces on the west of the Euphrates to his 
dered him to be seized, but Sandrocottus fled}empire. His victories alarmed the Roman % 
away, and at last we down overwhelm-jemperors, and Julian would have perhaps 
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Seized him in the capital of his dominions, iff SARDANAPALUS, the 40th and. last. king 
he had not received a mortal wound, Jovian, lof Assyria, celebrated for his luxury and 
who succeeded Julian, made peace with Sa-|voluptuousness. The greatest part of his 
por ; but the monarch, always restless and time was spent in the company of his eunuchs, 
indefatigable, renewed hostilies, invaded Ar-|and the monarch generally appeared in the - 
-menia, and defeated the emperor Valens. midst of his concubines disguised in the habit 
Sapor died A. D. 380, after a reign of 70 of a-female, and spinning wool for his amuse- 
years, in which he had often.been the sport ment. ‘his effeminacy irritated his officers} 
of fortune. He was succeeded by Artax- Belesis and Arsaces conspired against him, 
erxes, and Artaxerxes by Sapor the third, a and collected a numerous force to dethrone 
rince who died after a reign of five years, A, him. Sardanapalus quitted his _voluptuous-' 
. 389, in the age of Theodosius the Great. ness for a while, and appeared at the head 
Marcellin, &c. : of his armies. The rebels were defeated in 
Sappuo, a female, celebrated for her three successive battles, but at last Sardana- 
beauty, her poetical talents, and her amorous palus was beaten and besieged in the city of 
disposition, was born in the island of Lesbos, Ninus, for two years. When he despaired 
about 600 years before Christ., Her father’s;of success, he burned himself in his palace, 
name, according to Herodotus,’ was Scaman-| with his eunuchs, -concubines, and all his 
dronymus, or, according to others, Symon, or treasures, and the empire of Assyria was 
Semus, or Etarchus, and her mother’s name.divided among the Seater This fa- 
was Cleis. Her tender passions were so vio-' mous event happened B. C. 8.0, accorditig to 
lent, that some have represented her attach- Eusebius ; though Justin and others, with 
ments with three of her female companions, less probability, place it 80 years earlier. [ vid. 
Telesiphe, Atthis, and Megara, as’criminal. Anchiale.] _Herodot. 2, c. 150.—Diod. 2.— 
She conceived such a passion for Phaon, a/Strab. 14.—Cic. Tusc. 5, c. 35. i 
vid, 
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youth of Mitylene, that upon his refusal to! Saropt, the inhabitants of Sardinia, 
gratify her desires, she threw herself into.the Sardinia. ; 
sea'from mount Leucas. [Sheis represented; SARpES. vid. Sardis. 

by Ovid as very far from handsome, and as) SarpiInia, the greatest island in the Me-: 
she was probably no longer young when shejditerranean after Sicily, at the south of Corsi- 
became enamoured of Phaon, his neglect of ca. [It is about 140 miles in length from N, 
her is not at all to be wondered at.] She to S., and 60 in its medial breadth trom E. to 
had composed nine books in lyric verses, be-;W.] It was originally called Sandadiotis or 
sides epigrams, elegies, &c. Of all these| Jchnusa, from its resembling the human foot, 
compositions, nothing now remains but two|(¢~v@) and it received the name of Sardinia 
pieces, whose uncommon sweetness and ele-|from Sardus, a son of Hercules, who settled 
gance show how meritoriously the praises ofjthere with a colony. which he had brought 
the ancients have been bestowed upon a po-|with him from Libya. [Others make even 
etess who for the sublimity of her genius was|the same Sardinia refer to its peculiar shape, 
called the tenth Muse: [Besides these two|and derive it from the Oriental term Saad or 
pieces, there remain some fragments quoted] Sarad, denoting the traces of a foot ] Other 
by the scholiast and others. What remains|colonies, under Aristeus, Norax, and Iolas, 
of the poetry of Sappho, is generally pub-jalso settled there. [Some make colonies of 
lished with the odes oe Anacreon.]: Hercom-} Trojans to have settled here after the ruin of 
positions were all extant in the age of Horace,|their country ;.and to have been afterwards 
Lhe Lesbians were so sensible of the merit|driven to the mountdins by the Greeks who 
of Sappho, that after her death they paid herjcame hither.] it was first held by the Phe- 
divine honours, and raised ‘er temples and|nicians. After them the Carthaginians were 
altars, and stamped their money with her/long' masters of it, and were dispossessed by 
image. The poetess has been censured for|tlie Romans ir the [first Punic war, A. U. C, 


writing with that licentiousness and freedom|5 <1. 


which so much disgraced her character as a 
woman. ‘The Sapphic verse was invent- 
ed by her. Ovid. Heroid. 15. — Trist. 
2, v- 365.— Horat: 2, Od. 13.— Herodot: 2, ¢. 
135.—Stat. 5. Sylv. 3, v. 155-—Ailian. V. 
fT, 12, c, 18 and 29.—Plin, 22, ¢:.8: * 
SaRacEnt, [or Saracens, a general appel- 
jation by which the tribes from Mecca to the 
Euphrates were confounded by the Greeks 
and Latins. Concerning the ety mology of the 
name various opinions have been advanced. 
Many derive it from an Arabic term Sher- 
kin, which signifies an oriental situation.] 
SakAsA, a fortified place of Mesopotamia, 
on the Tigris. Strad 


Corsica was also subdued in the follow- 
ing year, and both islands became subject to 
the sdme pretor.] Some cali it with Sicily, 
one of the granaries of Rome, The air was 
very unwholesome though the soil was fertile 
in corn, in wine, and oil. . [The air is still un- 
wholesome on account of ‘the morasses and _ 
the high mountains on the’ north side, which 
obstruct the course of the wind.]. Neither 
wolves nor serpents are found in Sardinia, nor 
any poisonous herb, except one,-[a species of 
ranunculus,} which, when eaten, contracts 
the nerves, and is attended with a paroxysm 
of laughter, the foreruser of deatn, hence 
risus Sardonicus, or Sardous, [Sardinia at 
the present day is richin minerals, Several 


SARAvus, now the Soar, a river of Belgium|silver mines are worked ; the lead mines, 


falling into the Moselle, 


however, are the most productive; those of 
1 
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igiesias, yielding from 60 to 80 pourids in the/ neighbouring country. The Sarmatians were 
hundred weight.] Cic. Fam. 7, c. 25.—Ser-|a savage uncivilized nation, often confounded 
vius ad Virg. 7, ecl.41.—Tacit. Ann. 2, c.|with the Scythians, naturally warlike, and 
35.—Mela, 3, c. 7.—Strab. 2and 5.—Cic.fro'famous for painting their bodies to ee 
Manil. ad Q. frat, 2, ef. 3.—Plin. 3, c. 7— more terrible in the field of battle, They 
Paus. 10, ¢..17.— Varro. de R.R.— Val. Max.| were well known for their, lewdness, and they 


7, Cc. 6. passed among the Greeks and Latins by the’ 
SARDICA, ‘bi metropolis of ‘Dacia Medi-jname of Barbarians. In the time. of the 
terranean. It was situate a considerable dis-/emperors they became very powerful, they 


‘disturbed the peace of Rome by their fre- 


tance to the north-west of Philippopolis, on 
quent incursions; till at last, increased by 


the confines of Pzonia. The Bulgarians 
changed the name to 7riaditza. The vesti-|the savage hordes of Scythia, under the 
ges of it are‘contiguous to Sophia.) |barbarous names of Huns, Vandals Goths, 
SaRDIs, or SARDES, now Sart, atown of Alans, &c. they successfully invaded and, 
Asia Minor, the capital of the kingdom of ruined the empire in the 3d and 4th centuries 
Lydia, situate at the foot of mount Tmolus,|of the Christian era. They generally lived” 
onthe banks of the. Pactolus. [The citade]/on the mountains without any habitation, ex- 
was placed on a craggy mountain south-east cept their chariots, whence they have been 
of the town, and on account ofits situation was)called Hamaxobii ; they lived upon plunder, 
deemed impregnable. Sardis was an ancient'and fed upon milk mixed with the blood of 
city, posterior, however, tothe siege of Troy.'horses. © Stra. 7, &c.— Mela, 2, c. 4.—Diod. 
According to Herodotus it was seized by the)2—Flor. 4, c. 12.—Lucan. 1, &e.—Juv. 2. 
Cimmerians wh, were driven from their'—Ovid. Trist. 2, &c. 
country by the Scythian Nomades, in the, SaARmMaticum MARE, aname given to the 
reign of Ardys, who ascended the throne,)/Euxine sea, because on the coast of Sarmatia. » 
680 B.C. It was wrested from them by) Ovid. 4, ex Pont.ep. 10, v. 38. ’ . 
Alyattes 2d, who began to reign 619 years B,|. SaRnus,,a river of Picenum, dividing it 
C.. It became subject to Cyrus 984 B. C.'from Campania, and falling into the Tuscan 
who gained a victory over Cresusin the plain'sea. Stat. 1, Sylv. 2, v. 265.—Virg. 4in. 7, 
before the city. In the year 214 B.C. An-|v, 738.—Strab. 5. 
tiochus the Great made himself master of) SARon, a king of Troezene, unusually fond 
Sardis, and held it for 25 years. It was thejof hunting. He was drowned in the sea, 
place of his retreat after the battle of Mag-jwhere he had swum for some miles in pur- 
nesia. After his departure from the city to|suit of a stag. He was made a sea-god by 
join Seleucus his son, it surrendered to the Neptune, and divine honours were:paid to 
‘Romans. It was destroyed by an earth-/him_by the Troezenians. It was customary 


quake in the reign of ‘Tiberius, who ordered for sailors to offer him sacrifices before they 
it tobe rebuilt. It was burnt by, the Athe- 
nians, B. C. 504, which became the cause of 
the invasion of Attica by Darius. Plut. in 
Alex.— Ovid, Met. 11, v. 187,152, &c.—Strab. 
13.— Herodot. 1, c. 7, &c. 

SARDONES, the people of Roussilon in 
France, at the foot of the Pyrenees. Pin. 
Byie ce 

Sarbus, asonof Hercules, who led a co- 
lony to Sardinia, and gave it his name. 

SAREPHTA, atown of Phenicia between 
Tyre and Sidon, now Sarfand. 

SARMATA, or SAUROMATA, the inhab 
of Sarmatia. vid, Sarmatia. 

SARMATIA, an extensive country at the 
north of Evrope and Asia, divided into Euro- 


itants 


embarked. ‘That part of the sea where he 
was downed, wascalled Saronicus sinus, on 
the coast ot Achaia near the isthmus of Co- 
rinth, Saron built a temple to Diana at Tree- 
zene, and instituted festivals to her honour, 
called from himself Saronia. Paus. 2, c. 30. 
— Mela, 2, c..3.—Strab. 8. ° 

SaRonicus Sinus, now the gulf of En- 
nia, a bay of the Aigean sea, lying at the 
[south-west of Attica, and north-east of Ar- 


tories of Sunium and Scylleum.] Some sup- 
pose that this part of. the sea received its 
name from Saron, who was drowned there, 
or from,a small mver which discharged itself 


same name. This Saronic bay is about 62 


pean and Asiatic. The European was beunded 


by the ocean on the north, Germany and the|miles in circumference, 23-miles in its broad- 


Vistula on the west, [and extended to the est, and 25 in its lon 
Euxine on the east, being parted from. Asia}modern calculation. ’ 


and Asiatic Sarmatia, by the Cimmerian Bos- 


rus, Palus- Meeotis, and Tanais. Asiatic|the daughter of Agenor. 


f Jupiter by Europa 
He bansahed*aine 


SARPEDON, a son 0 


0 
Benita had towards the north unknown|self from Crete, after he had in vain at- 


golis, and commencing between the promon- | 


on the coast, or from a small harbour of the . 


gest part, according to 


boundaries, towards the west European Sar-|tempted to make himself king in preference 
matia, towards the east Scythia, and towards/to his elder brother Minos, and he retired to 
the south and south-east, Colchis, Iberia, Al-|Caria where he built the town of Miletus. 
bania, and the Caspian Sea.] The former|He went to the ‘Trojan war to assist Priam 
contained the modern kingdoms of Russia, against the Greeks, where he was attended 
Poland, Lithuania, and Little Tartary ; and|by his friend and companion Glaucus. — 
the latter, Great. Tartary, Circassia, and the|was at last killed by Patroclus, after he had 
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wjade a gveat slaughter of the enemy, and his|Latins by the dictator Posthumius. ‘The Se- 
dy, by order of Jupiter, was conveyed tojturnalia were originally celebrated only for ” 
Lycia by Apollo, where his friends.and rela-jone day, but afterwards the solemnity con- 
tions paid him funeral honours, and raised ajtinued for 3, {and afterwardsby order of Cali- 
monument to perpetuate his valour. Accord-|gula for 5 days. j The celebration was remark- 
ing to some mythologists, the brother of king]able for the liberty which universally prevail- 
Minos, and the prince who assisted Priam,jed.. The slaves were permitted to ridicule 
were two different persons. This last was)their masters, and to speak with freedom up- 
king of Lycia, and son of Jupiter, by Laoda-jon every subject. It was usual for friends to 
mia, the daughter of Bellerophon, and livedjmake presents one to another, all animosity 
about a hundred years aiter the age of the}/ceased, no criminals were executed, schools’ 
son of Europa. Afodllod. 3, c. 1—Herodot.|were shut, war wus never declared, but all 
1, c. 173.—Strab. 12.— Amer. dl. 16, Ajwas mirth, riot,and debauchery. In the sa- 
son of Neptune killed by Hercules, for his|crifices the priests made their offerings with 
barbarous treatment of strangers. town|their heads u.covered, a custom which was 
of Cilicia, famous fora temple sacred ‘tojnever observed at other festivals. Senec. efi. 
Apollo and Diana, Also a promontory of/18.—Cavo. de R. R. 37.—Sueton. in Vesp. 19. 
the same name in Cilicia, beyond which An-|—Cuic. ad Aitic. 5, ep. 20. 
tiochus was not permitted tosail by a treaty) SATURNIA, a name given to Italy, because 
of peace which he had made with the Ro-|Saturn had reigned there during the golden 
mans. Liv. 38,c. 38:.— Mela, 1, c. 13. jage. Virg. G.2, v.173. A name given to 
_ SARRA, a town of Pheenicia, the same as/Juno, as being the daughter of Saturn. Virg.. 
Tyre. It receives this name from a small G. 2, v. 173, din, 3, v. 380.— An ancient 
Shell-fish of the same name, which was.found|town of Italy, supposed to be built by Sa- 
in the’neighbourhdod, and_ with whose blood|turn on the Tarpeian rock. Virg. Ain. 8, 
garments were dyed. Hence came the epi-}v..358. 
thet of sarranus, so often applied to Vyrian}| Saturninus, P. Sempronius, a general 
colours, as well as to the inhabitants of the/of Valerian, proclaimed emperor in Egypt 
colonies of the Tyrians, particularly Car-|by his troops after he had rendered himself — 
thage. Sil. 6, v. 662, 1, 45, v. 205.—Virg. G.|celebrated by his victories over the Barba- 
2, v. 506,— Festus. de V, sig rians, His integrity, his complaisance, and 
SARRASTES, a people of Campania‘on the|affability, had gained: him the affection of the 
Sarnus, who assisted Turnus against Adneas,|people, but his fondness of ancient discipline 
Virg. ZEn. 7, v. 738. provoked his soldiers, who wantonly mur- 
SARSINA, an ancient town of Umbria;\dered himin the 43: year of his age, A. 
where the poet Plautus was born. ‘The in-|D. 262. Sextus Junius, a Gaul, intimate 
habitants are called Sarsinates, Martial.9, ep.}with Aurelian, “Che emperor esteemed him 
§9.—Flin. 3, c. 14.—Tial.8, v. 462. greatly, not only for his private virtues, but 
Sayvus, ariver of Cappadocia. Liv. 33,c.41./for bis abilities as a general, and for the 
Sasow, an island at the entrance of the|victories which he had obtained in differ- 
Adriatic sea, lying between Brundusmum and|¢nt varts of the empire. He was salut- 
Aulon on the coast of Greece. It is barrenje¢d emperor at Alexandria, and compell- 
and inhospitable. Strab. 6—Lucan. 2. y,jed by the clamorous army to accept of the 
627, and 5, v.650,—Sw. lt. 7, v. 480. / |purpie, which he rejected with disdain and 
SATICULA, and SaTicuLus, a town nearjhorror. Probus, who was then emperor, 
Capua. Virg. 4En. 7, v.729,—Liv. 9, ¢, 21. marched his forces against him, and besieged 
1. 23, c. 39; him in Apamea, where he destroyed himself’ 
SaTura, a lake of Latium, forming part|when unable to make head against his pow- 
of the Pontine lakes. Si.8, v. 382.—Virg.\ertul adversary ——Appuleius, a tribune of 
En, 7, v.801. the people, who raised a sedition at Rome, in- 
‘SaTuREIuM, or SATUREUM, a town of/timidated the Senate, and tyrannized for three 
Calabria, near ‘Tarentum, with famous pas-|yeats. Mecting at last with opposition, he 
tures, and horses, whence the epithet of satw-|sevzed the capitol, but being induced by the 
reianus in Horat. 1, Sat. 6. hopes of a reconciliation to trust himself 
SATURNALIA, festivals in honourof Saturn,|amidst the people, he was suddenly” torn to 
celebrated the 17th of December. They|pieces. His sedition has received the name 
were instituted long before the foundation offof 4fuleiana in the Roman annals. or, 
Rome, in commemoration of the freedom and Pompeius, a writer in the reign of Tra- 
equality whichprevailed on earth in the gold-|jan. He was greatly esteemed by Pliny, who 
en reign of Saturn. Some however suppose, speaks of him with great warmth and ap- 
that the Saturnalia were first observed at/probation, as an historian, a poct, and an ora- 
Rome in the reign of Tullus Hostilius, afterjtor. Phny always consulted the opinion of 
a victory obtained over the Sabines ; while|/Saturninus before he published his composi- 
others support, that Janus first instituted|tions. 
them in gratitude to Saturn, from whom he} SATURNIUS, a name given to Jupiter, Plu- 
had learnt agriculture. Others suppose, that|to, and Neptune, as being the sons of Saturn. 
they were first celebrated in the year of| SATURNUS, a son of Celus, or Uranus, by 
Rome 257, after a victory obtained over the Terra, called also bis Thea, or Titheia, 
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poe: the end of this article.] He was natu- built a temple to Saturn on the 
ally artful, and by means of his mother, he/hill, a second was afterwards added by 
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revenged himself on his father, whose cruel-|]us Hostilius, and a third by the first Consuls. 
ty to his children had provoked the anger of]/On his statues. were generally hung fetters 
Thea. The mother armed her son with ajin commemoration of the chams he had worn 


scythe, which was fabricated with the metals 
drawn frory her bowels, and as Celus. was 
going to unite himself to Thea, Saturn muti- 
lated him, and for ever prevented him from 
increasing the number of his children, whom 
he treated with unkindness and confined in 
the infernal regions. 
Ceelus were restored to liberty, and Saturn 
obtained his father’s kingdom by the consent 
of his brother, provided he did not bring up 
any male children. Pursuant. to this agree- 
ment, Saturn always devoured his sons as 
soon as born, because, as some observe, he 
dreaded from them a retaliation of his unkind- 
ness to his father, till his wite .Rhea, unwill- 
ing to see her children perish, concealed from 
her husband the birth of Jupiter, Neptune, 
and Pluto, and instead of the children, she 
gave him large stones, which he immediately 
swallowed without perceiving the deceit. Ti- 
tan was some time after informed that Sa- 
turn had concealed his male children, there 


After this the sons of, 


when imprisoned by Jupiter: From this cir- 
cumstance all slaves that obtained their li- 
berty Surely dedicated their fetters to 
him. During the celebration of the Saturnalia, 
the chains were taken from the statues to 
intimate the treedom and the independence 
which mankind. enjoyed during the golden’ 
age. One of his temples at Rome was 
appropriated for the public. treasury, and 
it was there also that the names of for- 
eign ambassadors were enrolled. [Bochart 
considers Saturn to have been the same 
with Noah. According to others Saturn 
was the same with Time, the Greek words 
which stand for Saturn and Time, differing 
only in one letter. -(xeovec, Saturnus ; xeovec, 
temfrus,) and on this account Saturn is repre- 
sented as devouring his children and casting 
them up again, as time devours and consumes 
all things which it has produced, which at 
length revive again and are as it were renew- 
ed. Or else,- days, months, and years, are 


fore he made war against him, dethroned and/the children of time which he constantly de- 
imprisoned him with Rhea ; and Jupiter, who|vours and produces anew. So some derive 


was secretly educated in Crete, was no.soon- 


the Latin ‘name from saturare, because as 


er grown up, than he flew to deliver his. fa-|Cicero says, saturatur annis guos ifise devo- 


ther, and to replace him on his’ throne. 


Sa-|rat, he is satisfied with the years which he 


turn, unmindful of iis son’s kindness, conspir-|devours.] Hesiod. Theog.—.Apollod. 1, c. 
_ ed against him, when he heard that he rais-|l.—Virg. 4in.:8, v. 319—Paus. 8, c. 8— 
ed cabals against him, but Jupiter banished] 7%wUl. e/. 3, v. 35.— Homer. Il.—Ovid. Fast. 


- him from his throne, and the father fled for|4, v. 197.—Met. 1, V. 123. ° ° 
safety into Italy, whére the country retained} Satoru, atown of Calabria, where 


stuffs 


the name of Lasiwm, as being the place of his|of all kinds were dyed in. different colours: 


concealment (lateo.) Janus, who was then|with great success. 


Virg. Ge 2, v. 197, he 4, 


king of Italy, received Saturn with marks of}v. 335. 


attention, he made him his partner on the 


throne; andthe king of heaven employed|origin is unknown, 


SAryR1, demi-gods of ‘the country whose 
[ vid: the end of this ar- 


himself in civilizing the barbarous manners of|ticle.] , They are represented like men, but. 
the people of Italy,and in teaching them|with the feet and the legs of goats, short horns 
agriculture and the useful and liberal arts.Jon the head,. and the whole body covered 
His reign there was so mild and popular, sojwith thick hair. They chiefly attended upon 
beneficent and virtuous, that mankind have|Bacchus, and rendered themselves known ih 
called it the go/den age, to intimate the hap-jhis orgies by their riot and  lasciviousness. 
piness and tranquillity which the earth: then/The first fruits of every thing were gene- 
enjoyed. Saturn was father of Chiron thejrally offered tothem. ‘The Romans promis- 
centaur by Philyra, whom he had changed|cuously called them Fauni, Panes, and Syi- 


intoa mare, to avoid the importunities of|vani. 


It is said that a Satyr was brought to 


Rhea. The worship of Saturn was not so/Sylla, as that general returned from Thes- 
solemn or so universal as that of Jupiter, It{saly. The monster had been surprised asleep 
was usual to offer human victims on his al-lina cave ; but his voice was inarticulate 
tars, but this barbarous custom was abolish-|when brought: into the presence ofthe Ro- 
ed by Hercules, who substituted small ima-|man general, and Sylla was so disgusted with 
ges ofclay, In the sacrifices of Saturn, thejit, thathe ordered it to be instantly remov- 
priest always performed the ceremony. witijed. ‘[he monster answered in every. degree 
his head uncovered, which was unusual at|the description which the poets and painters 
other solemnities.. The god is generally re-|have givenot the Satyrs, {The name Zarugoc 
presented as an old man bent. through agé!is commonly derived from e26a, indicative of 
ae ied infirmity. He ‘holds a scythe in his right|their lasciviousness, . Bochart,' however, de- 
hand, with a serpent which bites its own tail,|rives the term Satyr from the Hebrew Sair, 
_ which is an emblein of time and of the revo-|w ich signifies a devil under the shape of a 


lution of the year. 


In his left hand he holds|goat. 


The introduction of Satyrsi » the 


a child, which he raises up as if instantly ‘to|poetical world was probably owing to large’ 
devour it. ‘Tatius, king of the Sabines, firstimonkeys scen in the woods, which nearly re-. 
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ScaLXsts, {acity of Lusitania, on the Tae 


sembled men, These had frequently terrifi- 
ed the shepherds and pursued the shepherd-|gus. It is now St, Jrene, corrupted into 
‘esses, and perhaps some of the priests of Bac-| Santarem.] pe 
chus and the shepherds may ‘occasionally}. ScaLpis, or ScaLp1um, ariver of Belgium, 
have arrayed themselves in-goat skins, and|now called Zhe Sched, and dividing the mo- 
counterfeited the appearance of Satyrs, to se-jdern country of the Netherlands from Hol- 
duce the innocent shepherdesses:}—Paus. 1,|land. Ces. G. 6, v. 33. Pons, a town on 
©, 23.—Plut. in Syll— Virg. #cl, 5, v. 13.—/the same river, now called Conde. Ces. 
Ovid. Heroid. 4, v. 471. : “SCAMANDER, or SCAMANDROS, a celebrat- 
“SATYRus; a king of Bosphorus, who reign-jed river of Troas, [rising, according to Stra- 
ed 14 years, &c. His father’s name was)bo, in the highest part of Mount Ida, in the 
Spartacus. ~Diod. 20 A> Greek actor|same hill with the Granicus and Esepus, and 
who instructed Demosthenes, and taught him|falling into the sea at Sigeum. Every thing 
ow to haveva good and strong delivery. tends to: show that it is the same with the 
A Rhodian’sent by his countrymen to Rome,|modern Mendere, as_ Wood, Rennel, and 
when Eumenes had accused some of the allies}others maintain. The /Mendere is 40 miles 
of intention to favour theinterests of Macedo-|long, 300 feet broad, deep in the time of 
nia against the republic ——An architect who} flood, but nearly dry in the time of ‘summer, 
together with Peteus, is said to have planned|Dr; Clarke successfully combats the opinion 
and built the celebrated. tomb which Arte-|of those who make the Scamander to have 
misia erected to the memory of Mausolus,/arisen from the springs of Bownabarshy, 
and which became one of the wonders of the;and traces the ‘source of the river to 
‘world. The honour of building it is‘ascrib-/the highest mountain in. the chain of 
éd to others. vile: : Ida, now called Kasdaghy.] It receives the 
Saurrius Trocus Appius, a Roman,|Simois in its course, and towards its mouth it 
“who died on his retutn from the bath uponjis very muddy, and flows through marshes, 
taking mead, &c. Plin.7,.c. 53: [Between the Scamander and Simois, Ho- 
Savo, or Savona, atown with a small ri-|mer’s Troy is supposed to have stood.]. This 
ver of the sane name in Campania. Svat, 4.;river, according to Homer, was called Xgz- 
—Priin. 3, ¢. 5 . thus by the gods, and Scamander by men, 
_SavromXra, called Sarmate by the La-|The waters of the Scamander had the singu- 
tins. vids Sarmatia. lar property of givinga beautiful colour to the 
_ ‘Saurus, a tamous robber of Elis, killed by|hair or the wool of such-animals as bathed 
Hercules. Paus.6, c. 21. in them ; and from this circumstance the 
'Savus, ariver of Pannonia, rising in No-|three goddesses, Minerva, Juno, and Venus, 
ricum, and falling into the Danube, after flaw-|bathed there before they appeared before Pa- 
ing through Pannonia) in [a south-eastern di-|ris, tocobtain the: golden apple. [The name 
rection. [tis now the Save; at its. mouth] Xanthus, yellow, was given to the Scamander 
stands Belgrade, the ancient Singidunum.]}trom the peculiar colour of its waters, a 


Claudius de Stil. 2. 

Sax6nzEs, a people of Germany, near the 
Chersonesus Cimbrica.’ [The first -ancient 
writer who seems to’ have mentioned the 
Saxo.ies is Ptolemy |vhospeaks of them as oc- 
cupying the neck of the Cimbric Chersonese, 
or modern Jutland, and three small islands at 
the mouth of the Elbe.. They_ afterwards be- 
came a powerful and extensive nation, and dis- 
tinguishey themseives by ‘their naval force. 
In the year 449 Hengist and Horsa made a 
descent on the British coasts, and other chiet-| 
tains followed successively. The Angli made 


name which is still very applicable to the 
‘Mendere, the yellow colour of whose waters 
has repeatedly attracted the attention of mo- 
dern_ travellers. 
the virgins of Troas to bathe in the Sca- 
mander, when they were arrived to nubile 
years, and to offer to the god their virginity in 
these words Axe mov, Suzparvdee, tay maptevscr, 
[This custom was discontinued on account af 
an Athenian named Cimon having assumed 
the disguise ofa river-god, and violated a no 

ble virgin, at.that time betrothed.| The god 
of the Scamander had a regular priest, and 


their appearance in the island about a cen- 
tury aie the mvasion of Hengist. vid. An- 
gli] .Ptolem. 3, 11,—Claud, 1. Eutr. v. 
Soa +e 

Scza, one of the gates of Troy, where the! 
tomb of Laomedon was seen, (It received: 
its name from zxa20¢, sinister, as it was on the! 
left side of the city, facing the sea and the 
Grecian camp.] Homer, 11 —Sil.13, v. 73. 

Scz2va,a ‘soldier in Cesar’s army, who} 
behaved with great courage at Dyrrhachi- 
um. Lucan. 6, v. 144. Memor, a Latin’ 
noet in the reign of Titus and Domitian. 
A friend of Horace, to whom the poet ad- 


. dressed.1 ep, 17. | He was a Roman Height (th colony. 


vid, Mutius, 
4P 


Scexvo.a. 


‘ever after bore his name. 
| 


sacrifices offered tohim, Some es Se that 
the river received its name. from Scaman- 
der, the son of Corybas. lian. Anim. 8, 
c. 21—Sirab. 1 and 13—Plin. 5, c. 30.— 
Mela, 1, c. 18.—Homer. Il. 5.—Plut,—Es- 
chin. ep. 10——A son of Corybas and Demo- 
dice, who brought a colony from Crete inte 


| Phrygia, and settled at the foot of mount Ida, 


where he introduced the festivals of Cybele, 
and the dances of the Corybantes. He some 


time after lost the use of his senses, and 
threw himself into the river Xanthus, which 
His son-in-law | 


'Teucer succeeded him in the government of 

He had two daughters, Thymo 

and Callirrhoe. si ig 3, C. 12.—Diod. 4p 
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It was usual among all 


SC sc 
SCAMANDRIA, a town on the Scamanderjed him never to appear again in the field of 
Plin, 4, c. 30. battle. The severity of this command ren- 
SCANDINAVIA, a name given by the an-|dered. young Scaurus melancholy, aad he 
cients to that tract of territory which contains|plunged a sword into his own heart, to free 
the modern kmgdoms of Norway, Sweden, himself from farther ignominy——Aurelius, 
Denmark, Lapland, Finland, &c. supposed|a Roman consul, caken prisoner by the Gauls, 


by them to consist of a number cf islands.}He was put to a cruel death because he told _ 


' the king of.the enemy not to cross the Alps 
Scantia Sytva, a wood of Campania, the/to.invade Italy, which was universally deem- 
property of the Roman people. Cie. ed unconquerable——M. AE milius, a man in 
ScanTiLia, the wife of Didius Julianus.|the reign of Tiberius, accused of adultery 
Tt was by her advice that her husband bought|with Livia, and put to death. He was an 


Piin. 4,¢. 13. ; 


the empire which was exposed to sale at the/eloquent orator, but very lascivious and de-— 


bauched in his morals.——Terentius, a La- 


death of Pertinax. , 
tin grammarian. He had been preceptor to 


ScANTINIA LEX. — vid. Scatinia, : 
ScATESYLE, a town of Thrace, near Ab |the emperor Adrian. 4 Gellius, 11, ¢. 15.. 


dera, abounding in silver and gold mines, be-|_ ScELERATUs, a plain at Rome near the 


longing to Thucydides, [in right of his wife,]|Colline gate, where the vestals were bu- 
who is supposed there to have written hisjried alive, when convicted of. adultery. 
history of the Peloponnesian war.  [Lucre-| Liv, 8, c. 15..——One of the gates of Rome was 
tius calls the place Scaptesula ; the more cor-|called Scelerqta, because’ the 300 Fabii, who 
rect form is Scaptahyla, from oxarra, fodio,| were killed at the river Crimera, had passed 
and van, sylva.} Lucret, 6, v. 810.—Plut.jthrough it when they went to attack the ene- 
in Cim, my. . It was before named Carmentalis—— 

Scarpit, a ridge of mountains of Macedo-|'There, was also a street at Rome formerly 
nia, which separate it from Hlyricum. Liv.|called Cypfrius, which received the name of 
43, c. 20. the Sceleratus vicuis, because there Tullia er- 

ScaTINIA LEx de fudicitid, by C. Scati-|dered her postillion to drive her chariot over 
nius Aricinus, the tribune, was enacted against|the body of her father, king Servius. Ziv. 1, 
those who kept catamites, and such as pros-|c. 48.— Ovid. Ib. 365. 


tituted themselves to any vile or unnatural] Scena, a river of Ireland, now the Skan- » 


service. The penalty was originally a fine,jnon. Orosius. 1,¢. 2. - 
but it was afterwards made a capital crime 
under Augustus. [It is sometimes calledScan-| Plin. 5, c. 11. 
tinia Lex; not, however, from, one Scanti-| Scxpsis,a town of Troas wherethe works 
nius, who, according to Valerius Maximus,|of Theophrastus and Aristotle were long 
was the first person condemned under it, but}concealed under ground and damaged by the 
' probably from the name of the individual who] wet, &c.  [vid. Aristotle.] Strab.10, 
proposed the law, Scantinius, and. not Scati- 
nius.] dock-yard, between the western mouths ofthe 
Scaurus, (M. /Emilius,) a Roman consul|Nile and Alexandria. Strad. 
who distinguished himself by hiseloquence at), ScuER1A, an_ancient. name of Corcyra. 
the bar, and by his successes in Spain, in the] Paws, 2, c, 5—Plin. 4, c. 12, ; 
capacity of commander. He wassent against} SciasTeEs, a surname of Apollo at .Lace- 
Jugurtha, and sometime after accused of suf-/dzmon, from the village Scias, where he was 
fering himself to be bribed by the Numidian|particularly worshipped. Lycofth, 562.— 
prince. Scaurus conquered the Ligurians, and] 7zetzes, loco. 
in his censorship he built the Milvian bridge] Sc1ATuos, an island in the Aigean sea, op- 
at Rome, and began to pave the road, which|posite mount.Pelion, on the coast ef Thessa- 
from him was called the Aimylian. He wasjly, [now Stiatho.] Val. Flacc.2, * - 
originally very poor. He wrote'some books,} Scriuus, [a town of Elis, in the district of 
and among these an history of his own life, all] Triphylia, on the small river Chalois.] vid. 
now lost. His son, of the same name, made} Xenophon. iide.d 
himself known by the large theatre he built} Scrnis, a cruel robber who tied men to the 
during his edileship. ‘This theatre, which|boughs of trees, which he had forcibly brought 
could contain 30,000 spectators, was support-|together, and which he afterwards unloos- 


ed by 360 columns of marble, 38 feet in|ened, so that their limbs were torn in an in- — 


height, and adorned with 3000brazen statues./stant from their body. Ovid. Jet. 7, v. 
This celebrated edifice, according to Pliny,|440. i allen 
proved more fatal to the manners and the} Sciprip#, a name applied to the two Sci- 
simplicity of the Romans, than the proscrip-}pios, who obtained the surname of. Africanus 
_ tions and wars of Sylla had done to the inha- 
bitants of the city. Scaurus married Murcia,|6, v. 843. } 
Cic. in Brut.—Val, Max. 4, ¢. 4.—Plin. 34,| Scipio, a celebrated family at Rome, who 
c. 7, 1. 36, c. 2——A Roman of consular 
dignity. When the Cimbri invaded Italy, 
the son of Scaurus behaved with great cow- 


son ¢ " which signifies a stick, because one of the fa- 
ardice, upon which ne father sternly order- 
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mily had conducted his blind father, and had 


Scenit#, Arabians who live in tents. 


ScHEDIA, a small village of Egypt, with a f 


from the conquest of Carthage. Virg. in. 


obtained the greatest honours in the republic. . 
The name seems to be derived from Scifiio, — 


SC’ SC 

been to him as astick. The Scipios were a\Some time after, the Romans were alarmed 
‘branch of the Cornelian family. ‘The most'by the intelligence that the commanders of 
‘illustrious were P. Corn, a man made master their forces in Spain, Publius and Cneius Sci- 
‘of horse by Camillus, &e.——A Roman dic- ipio, had been slaughtered, and immediately 
tator——L. Cornel]. a consul, A. U. C. 454,:young Scipio was appointed to avenge the — 
who defeated the Etrurians near Volaterrz./death of his father, and of his uncle, and to 
-——Another consul A. U. C, 493——Cn,'vindicate the military honour of the republic. 
surnamec Asina, was consul A. U.C. 492 and;It was soon known how able he was to be’at 
498. He was conquered in his first consul-|the head of an army ; the various nations of 
ship in a naval battle, and lost 17 ships. The|Spain were conquered, and in four years the 
following * toe he took Aleria in Corsica, and|Carthaginians were banished from that part 
defeated Hanno, the Carthaginian general, injof the continent, the whole province became 
Sardinia.. He also took 200 of the enemy’s|tributary to Rome ; New Carthage submitted 
ships, and the city of Panormus ‘in Sicily,|in one day, and ina battle 54,000 of the ene- 
He was father to Publius and ‘Cneius Scipio.)my were left dead on the field. After these 
Publius, in the beginning of the second Punic/signal victories, Scipio was recalled to Rome, 
war, was sent with an army to Spain to op-|which still trembled at the continual alarms 
pose Annibal; but when he heard that his/of Annibal, who was at her gates. The con- 
enemy had passed over intoItaly, heattempt-|queror of the Carthaginians in Spain was 
ed by quick marches and secret evolu-|looked upon as a proper general to encounter 
tions to stop his progress. He was conquer-}|Annibal in Italy ; but Scipio opposed the mea- 
ed by Annibal near the Ticinus, where he|sures which his countrymen wished to pur- 
nearly lost his life, had not his son, who wasj|sue, and he declared in the senate that if An- 
afterwards surnamed Africanus, courageously |nibal was to be. conquered he must be con- 
defended him. He again passed into Spain,/quered in Africa. These bold measures were 
where he obtained some memorable victories|immediately adopted, though opposed ‘by the 
over the Carthaginians, and the inhabitants ofjeloquence, age, and experience of the great 
thecountry. His brother Cneius shared the|Fabius, and Scipio was. empowered to con- 
supreme command with him, but their great|duct the war on the coasts of Africa. With 
confidence proved their ruin. They separat-|the dignity of consul he embarked for Car- 
ed their armies, and soon after Publius was/thage. Success attended his arms, his con- 
furiously attacked by the two Asdrubals and|quests were here as rapid as in Spain ; the 

* Mago, who commanded the Carthaginian ar-|Carthaginian armies were routed, the camp 
mies. The forces of Publius were too few tolof the crafty Asdrubal was set on fire during 
resist with success the three Carthaginian|the night, and his troops totally defeated in a 
generals. The Romans were cut to pieces,|drawn battle. These repeated losses alarm- 
and their commander was left on the field offed Carthage; Annibal, who was victorious at 
battle, No sooner had the enemy obtained|the gates of Rome, was instantly recalled to 
this victory than they immediately marched|defend the walls of his country, and the two 
to meet Cneius Scipio, whom the revolt of|greatest generals of the age met each other 
$0,000 Celtiberians had weakened and alarm-|in the field. Terms of accommodation were 

ed. The general, who wasalready apprized|proposed ; but in the parley which the two 
of his brother’s death, secured an eminence,|commanders had together, nothing satisfac- 
where he was soon surrounded on all sides./tory was offered, and while the one enlarged 
After desperate acts of valour he was left/on the vicissitudes of human affairs, the other 
among the slain, or, according tosome, he fled| wished to dictate like a conqueror, and re- 
into a tower where he was burnt with some of|commended the decision of the controversy 
his friends by the victorious enémy. Ziv.21,|to the sword. This celebrated battle was 
&e.—Polyb. 4.—Flor. 2, c. 6, &¢.— Eutrop. fought near Zama, and both generalsdisplay- 
3, c. 8, &c, Publius Cornelius, surnamedied their military knowledge in drawing up 
_Africanus, was son ot Publius Scipio, who|their armies and in choosing their ground, 
was killed in Spain. He first distinguished|Their courage and intrepidity were not less 
himself at the battle of Ticinus, where he conspicuous in charging the enemy 5 a thou- 
saved his father’s life by deeds ot unexpected{sand acts of valour were performed on both 
valour and boldness. ‘The battle of Cannz,|sides, and though the Carthaginians fought in 
which proved so fatal to the Roman arms,|their own defence and the Romans for fame 
instead of disheartening Scipio, raised his ex-land glory, yet the conqueror of Italy, was van- 
pectations, and he no sooner heard that some/quished. About 20,000 Carthaginians were 
of his desperate countrymen wished to aban-|slain, and the same number made prisoners of 
don Italy, and to fly from the insolence of the/war, B.C. 202. Quly 2000 of the Romans 
ueror, than with his sword in his hand,|were killed. . This battle was decisive ; the 

and by his firmness and exainple, he obliged| Carthaginians sued for peace, which Scipio at 
them to swear eternal fidelity to Rome, and/last granted on the most severe and humiliat- 
to put to immediate death the first man|ing terms. he conqueror, after this return- 
who attempted to retire from his. country.{ed to Rome, where he was received with the 

In his 21st year, Scipio was made an edile,|most unbounded applause, honoured witha — 

an honourable office, which was never given|triumph, and dignified with the appellation — 

but to such as had reached their 27th vear.|of dfricanus. Here he enjoyed for some 

66; 


_ Scipio, the court was deserted, and the tri: 


sc : pa: Wi 
time the tranquillity and the honours whieh) If Scipio was robbed during his life-time of the 
his exploits merited, but in him also, as in}honours which belonged to him as a conguer- 


other great men, fortune shewed herself in-|or of Africa, he was not forgotten when dead. 


constant. Scipio offendedthepopulacein wish |The Romans viewed his-character with re- 


biti | 
Saw’ 
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ing to distinguish the senators from the rest|verence ; with raptures they read of his ware — 


of the people at the public exhibitions, and/like actions,“and Africanus was regarded in 
when he canvassed for the consulship for two the following ages as a pattern of virtue, and 
of his friends, he had the mortification to see! of innocence, courage, and liberality. .As a 
his 1 stone slighted, and the honours general, the fame and the greatness of his 
which he claimed, bestowed on a man of no conquests explain his character, and indeed 
character,and recommended by neither abili-| we hear that -Annibal declared himself infe- 
ties nor meritorious actions. He retired from|rior to no general that ever lived excepr Al- 
Rome, no longer.to be.a spectator of the in-|exander the Great, and Pyrrhusking of Epi- 
gratitude of his countrymen, and in the ca- rus; and when Scipio asked him what rank 
pacity of lieutenant he accompanied his bro-jhe would claim if he had conquered him, the 
ther against Antiochus king of Syria.’ In this Carthaginian general answered, Jf J had con-— 


‘ 


§ 


expedition his arms were attended with usual quered you, Scipio, I would call myself great- — 


success, and the Asiatic monarch submitted ler than the congueror of Darius and the ally 


to the conditions which the conquerors dictat- of the Tarentines. As av instance of Scipio’s — 


ed. At his return to Rome, Africanus found continence, ancient authors have faithfully 
the malevolence of his enemies still unabat-|recorded that the conqueror of Spain-refused 


, 


ed. Cato, liis inveterate rival, raised seditions to see a beautiful princess that had fallen in- ’ 


against him, and the Petillii, two tribunes of to his hands after the taking of New Carthage, 
the people, accused the conqueror of Anniballand that he not only restored her inviolate to 
of extortion in the provinces of Asia, and of/her parents, but also added immense pre- 
living in an indolent and luxurious manner. {sents for the person. to whom she .was be- 
Scipio condescended to answer to the accusa-|trothed. It was tothe artful complaisance 
tion of his calumniators ; the first day was|of Africanus that the Romans owed their alli- 
Spent in hearing the different charges, butlance with Masinissa, king of Numidia, and 
when he again appeared on the second day oflalso that with king Syphax. The friendship 
his trial, the accused interrupted his judges, Jof Scipio and Lzlius is well known, Polyd. 
and exclaimed, 7ribunes and fellow-citizens, |6.—Plut—Flor. 2, C. 6.—=Cie. in Brut. &e.— 
on this day, this very day, did I conquer An-| Eutrop. Lucius Cornelius, surnamed. .4- 
nibal and the Carthaginians : come therefore|siaticus, accompanied his brother Africanus 
with me, Romans ; let us go to the capitol,|in his expeditions in Spain and Africa, He 
and there return our thanks to the immortallwas rewarded with the consulship A. U.C, 
gods for the victories which have attended 562, for his services to the state, and he was 
ourarms. ‘These words had the desired ef- empowered to attack .Antiochus king of Sy- 
fect, the tribes and all the ‘assembly followed ria, who had declared war against’'the Ro- 


bunes were left alonein the seat of judgment. 


€ paign by his brother Africanus ; and: by his 
Yet when this memorable day was past and 


own valour, and the.advice of the conqueror 
forgotten, Africanus was a third time sum- of Annibal, he soon routed the enemy, and in 
moned to appear ; but he had fled before theja battle near the city of Sardis:he killed 50,- 
impending storm, and retired to his country-|000 foot and 4000 horse. Peace was soon af- 
house at Liternum. The accusation was there-|tér settled by the submission of Antiochus, 
fore stopped, and the accusers silenced, when|and the conqueror, at his return home, ob- 
one of the tribunes, formerly distinguished tained a triumph, and the surname of Asiati- 
for his malevolence against Scipio, rose to de-jcus.. He did not, however, long’ enjoy his 
fend him, and declared in the essembly, that prosperity ; Cato, after the death of Africa-. 
it reflected the highest disgrace on the Ro- nus, turned his fury against Asiaticus, andthe 
man people, that the Congueror of Anniballtwo Petillii, his devoted favourites, presented 
should become the sport. of the populace, and|a petition tothe people, in. which they prey- 
be exposed to the malice and envy of disap-|ed that an inquiry might be made to know 

pointed ambition. Some time after Scipio] what money had been received from Antio- 

died inthe place of his retreat, about 184/chus and his allies.. The petition was instant- 
years before Christ, in the 48th year of his ly received, and Asiaticus, charged to have 
age ; and so great ah aversion didhe express, |suffered himself to be corrupted by Antiochus, 
as he expired, for the depravity of the Ro-|was summoned to appear before the tmbunal 
mans, and the ingratitude of their- senators,lof Terentius Culeo, who was on this occasion 


_ that he ordered his bones not to be conveyed|created pretor.. Fhe judge, who was an in- 


toRome. They were accordingly inhum- veterate enemy to the family of the Scipios, 


_ ed at Liternum, where his wife /Emilia, the|soon found Asiaticus, with his two lieutenants 


daughter of Paulus /Emilius, who fell- at theland his questor, guilty of having received, the 
battle of Cannz, raised a mausoleum on his|first 6000 pounds weight of gold, .and 480 


_ tomb, and placed upon it his statue, with|pounds weight of silver, and the others nears- 
_ that of the poet’ Ennius, who had been thejly. an equal sum, from the monarch against 


companion of his Jape and of his retirement.!whom, in thename of the Roman people, they 
eo it Do * - 668 : ; . 


mans... Lucius was accompanied in this cam- ~ 
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‘were enjoined to make war. Immediately |thaginians, and which ‘soon’ produced the: 
they were condemned te pay large fines ; but third Punic war. Some time after Aimilia-. 
while the others gave security, Scipio declar-(nus was made edile, and next appointed con- 
ed that he had accounted to the public’for all'sul, though under the age required for that 
the money which he had brought from Asia, important office. The surname which he had 
and therefore that he was innocent. For this received from his grandfather, he was doom-. 
obstinacy Scipio was dragged to prison, but ed lawfully to claim ashis own.’ He was em-= 
his cousin Nasica pleaded his cause before the powered to finish the war with Carthage, and 
le, and the pretor instantly ordered the:as he was permitted by. the senate to choose 
on of the prisoner to be seized and confis- his: colleagues, he took with him his friend 
lcated. The sentence was executed, but theiLzlius, whose father of the same name had 
effects of Scipio were: insufficient to pay the/formerly enjoyed the confidence and shared 
fine, and it was the greatést. justification of the victories ofthe first Africanus. The siege 
his innocence, that whatever was found in his/of Carthage was already begun, but the ope- 
house, had never been in the possession of rations of the Romans were not continued with 
Antiochus or his subjects. This, however,/vigour. Scipio had no sooner appeared before 
did not totally liberate him, he was reduced|the walls of the enemy.than every communi- 
to poverty, and refused to accept the offers of|cation with the land was cut off, and that 
his friends and of-his clients. ‘Some time af-|they might not have the command of the sea, 
ter he: was appointed to settle the disputes|a stupendous mole was thrown across the 
between Eumenes and Seleticus, and at his/harbour with immense labour and expense. 


return the Romans, ashamed of their severity|This, which might have disheartetied: the - 


towards him, rewarded his merit with such|most active enemy, reidered the Carthagi- 
uncommon liberality, that Asiaticus was en- |nians.more eager in the cause of freedom and 
abled to celebrate. games in honour of his vic-|independence ;. all the inhabitants, without 
| tory over Antiochus, for ten successive days, |distinction of rank, age, or sex; employed 
at his own expense, Liv. 3>,c. 
Eutropr: 4. U 
pio, and cousin to Scipio Africanus. _He was|!n.a short time,. in spite of the vigilance and 


5, &c,—|themselves. without Cessation to dig another — 
Nasica was son of ‘Cnens Sci-{harbour, and:to build and equip another fleet. 


refused the consulship, though supported by 
the interest and the tame of the conqueror of 
Annibal ; but he afterwards obtained it, and 
in that honourable office conquered the Boii, 
and gained a triumph. . He was also success- 
ful in an expedition which he undertook in 
Spain. When the statue of Cybéle. was 
brought to Rome from Phrygia, thé Roman 


for the engagement. his unexpected fleet, 


might have gained the victory, but the delay 


cause, and the enemy had sufficient timeto 


by. immediately attacking the Roman ships, — 


senate delegated one of their body, who wasjprepare themselves. Scipio soon got pos- 
the most remarkable for the purity of his'session of a 


activity of Aimilianus, the Romans were as- _ 
tonished to see another harbour formed; and 
50 gallies suddenly issuing under sail, ready ._- 


of the Carthaginians. proved fatal to their _ 


all eminence in the harbour, — 
manners and the innocence of his life, to go|and, by the success of his subsequent opera- 


and meet the goddess in the harbour of Ostia, tions, he broke open.one of the gates of the _ 
Nasica was the object of their choice, and as city, and entered the streets, where he made ~ 


such he was enjoined to bring the statue of his way by fire and sword.: The surrender — 
the goddess to Rome with the greatest pomp of above 50,000 men was followed by’ the re-_ 


and solemnity. . Nasica also distinguished duction of tie citadel, and the total submis- 
himself by the active part he took in confut- sion of Carthage B-C, 147, The captive city 
ing the accusations laid against the two Sci- was set on fire, and though Scipio was ob- 
pios, Africanus and Asiaticus. ‘There was liged to demolish its very. walls to obey the’ 
also another of the same name- who distin- orders of the Romans, vet he wept bitterly 
guished himself by his enmity. against the over the melancholy and tragical scene ; and 
Gracchi, to whom he was nearly related. in bewailing the miseries of Carthage, heex- 
Paterc. 2,c. 1, &c.— Flor. 2, ¢. 15.—Liv, 29, pressed.his fears lest Rome in her turn, in 
c. 14, &c. Publ, /Emilianus, son of Pau-'some future age, should exhibit such a dread- 
lus, the conqueror of Perseus, was adopted ful conflagration... The return of Aimilianus 
by the son of Scipio Africanus. He received to’ Rome was that of another conqueror of 
the same surname as his grandfather, and Annibal, and ike him he was honoured with 


~ 


was called 4fricanus the younger, on account a inagnificent triumph, and received the sur- 


of his victories over Carthage. A milianus nae of 4/ricanus. Le was not long left in 
first appeared in the Roman armies under the enjoyment: of his glory, before he was 
his father, and afterwards distinguished him: called to obtain. fresh’ honours. He was 
self as a legionary tribune in the Spanish pro-'chosen consul a second tine,.and.appointed to 
vinces, where he killed a Spaniard of gigantic finish the warwhich the Romans had hitherto 
staturey and obtained a mural-crown at the!carried on without success or vigorous exer- 
siege of Intereatia. He passed into Atrica'tions against Numantia, ‘Lhe fallof Numan- 
to demand a reinforcement trom king Masi-|tia was more noble than that of the capital of 
nissa, the ally of Rome, and he was the spec-| Africa, and th@ conqueror of Carthage ob- 
tator of a long and bloody battle which wasjtained the victory .only when the enemy had 
»fonght between that monarch and the Car-|been consumed by famine, or by self-destruc- 
: 669 
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tion, B. C. 133. From hisconquests in Spain, seemed to be equally great and equally meri: 
ZEmilianus was honoured with a second tri-|torious, and the Romans were unable to di 
umph, and with the surname of Vumantinus.|tinguish which of the two was entitled to : 
Yet his popularity was short, and, by tell-|greater share of their regard and admiration 
ing the people that the murder of their fa-| Amilianus, like his grandfather, was fond o 
vourite, his brother-in-law Gracchus, wasjliterature, and he saved from the flames oi 
lawful, since he was turbulent and inimical to}Carthage many valuable compositions, writ: 
the peace of the republic, Scipio incurred the/ten by Pheenician and Punic authors. In th¢ 
displeasure of the tribunes, and was received] midst of his greatness he died poor, and his 
with hisses. Hisauthority fora moment quell-|nephew, Q. Fabius Maximus, who inherite 
ed their sedition, when he reproached themjhis estate, scarce found in his house thi 
for their cowardice, and exclaimed, Factious|two pounds weight of silver, and two and 
wretches, do you think that your clamours can|half of gold: His liberality to his brother 
intimidate mé ; me whom the fury of your ene-|and to his sister deserves the greatest com 
mies never daunted ? Is this the gratitude)mendations, and indeed no‘higher encomium 
that you owe to my father Paulus, who con-|can be passed upon his character, private as 
guered Macedonia, and to me ? Without|well as public, than the words of his rival 
my family you were slaves. Is this there-|Metellus, who told his sons, at the death of 
Sfect you owe to your deiver:rs ? Is this|Scipio, to go and attend the funeral of the 
your affection? ‘This firmness silenced the) greatest man that ever lived or should live i 
murmurs of the assembly, and some time af-|Rome. Liv. 44, &c—Cic. de Senec. Orat. 
ter Scipio retired fromthe clamours of Rome|in Brut.—kc.—Polyb. Apffiian.—FPaterc. 1, 
to Caieta, where, with his friend Lzlius, helc. 12, &c.-- For. A son of the first Afri- 
passed the rest of bis time in innocent plea-!canus, taken captive by Antiochus king o 
sures and amusement ; in diversions which|Syria, and restored to his father without a 
had pleased them when children ; and the twojransom. He adopted as his son young Emi- 
greatest men that ruled the state, were often|lianus, the son of Paulus A2milius, who was 
seen on the, sea-shore picking up light peb-|afterwards surnamed Africanus. Like his 
bles, and throwing them on the smooth sur-|father Scipio, he distinguished himself by his 
face of the waters. Though fond of retire-|fondness for literature, and his valour in the 
ment and literary ease, yet Scipio often inter-/Roman armies. Metellus, the father-in- 
ested himself in the affairs of the state.. Hisilaw of Pompey, appointed commander in 
enemies accused him of aspiring to the dic-|Macedonia. He was present at the battle of 
tatorship, and the-clamours were most loud}Pharsalia, and afterwards retired to Africa 
against him, when he had opposed the Sem-}with Cato. He was defeated by Cesar at 
pronian law, and declared himself the pa-;Thapsus. P/uwt.——Salutio, a mean person 
tron of the,inhabitants' of the provinces of Ita-'in Czsar’s army in Africa. ‘The general ap- 
ly. This active part of Scipig, was seen with pointed him his chief commander, either to 
pleasure by the friends of the republic, and ridicule him, or because there was an ancient 
not only the senate, but also the citizens, the,oracle that declared that the Scipios would 
Latins, and neighbouring states, conducted ever be victorious in Africa. Plut——L; 
their illustrious friend and patron to his house. Cornelius, a consul who opposed Sylla. He 
It seemed also the universal wish that the was at last deserted ‘by his army, and pro- 
troubles might be quieted by the election of scribed. 
Scipio to the dictatorship, and many presamed| Scrra, an annual solemnity observed at 
that that honour would be on the morrow Athens in honour of Minerva, or, accord-— 
conferred: upon. him.. In this, however, the ing to others, of Ceres and Proserpine. It 
expectations of Rome were frustrated, Sci- received its name either from ‘Sciras, a small 
pio was found dead in his bed to the astonish- town of Attica, or from a native of Eleusis, 
ment of the world ; and those who inquired called Scirus. Y 
for the causes of this sudden death, perceived ScirapiuM, a promontory of Attica on 
violent marks on his neck, and concluded that the Saronicus sinus. : 
he had been strangled, B. C..128.. This as- Scrras, aname of Aigina. Minerva was 
sassination, as it was then generally believed, also called Sciras. Strab. 9. ji 
was committed by the triumvirs, Papirius Scrroy, a celebrated thief-in Attica, who 
Carbo, €. Gracchus, and Fulvius‘ Flaccus, plundered the inhabitants of the country, and 
-who supported the Sempronian law, and by threw. them down from the highest rocks 
his ‘wife Sempronia, who is charged with into the sea, after he had obliged them to 
_ having introduced: the murderers into his wait upon him and to wash his feet. The- 

room. No inquiries were madé after the seus attacked him, and treated him as he 
authors of his death ;.Gracchus was the fa- treated travellers. According to Ovid, the 
vourite of the mob, and the only atonement earth as well as the sea refused to receive 
which the populace made for the death of the bonesof »ciron, which remained for some 
Scipio was to attend his funeral, and to shew time suspended in the air, till they were 
their concern by their cries and loud lamen- changed into large rocks called Scironia Saxe, 
tations. The second Africanu$ has often been situate between Megara and Corinth. There 
compared to the first of that name ;. they was aroad near them which bore the name 
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f Sciron, naturally small and narrow, but,rius——-A man who wrote annals, A. D, 22y 
wards enlarged by the emperor Adrian.|'The best edition of Scribonius is that of Pa-.— 
ie suppose that Ino threw herself intojtav. 4to. 1655. 
the sea from one of these rocks. Scironhad) ScuttTenwa, a river of Gallia Cispadana, 
married the daughter of Cychreus a king of/falling into the Po, now called Panaro. Liv, 
Salamis. He was brother-in-law to Tela-/41, c. 12 and 18.—Plin. 3, c..16. 
on the son of Azacus. Ovid. 7, Met. v.) ScyLacium, a town of the’ Brutii, built 
44. Heroid. 2, v. 69.—Strab, 9.— Mela, 2,,by Mnestheus at the head of an Athenian 
bs. 13.—FPlin. 2, c. 47,—Diod. 4.— Hygin. fab.|colony, {situate on the Sinus Scyllacius, south- 
8.—Propert, 3, el. 14, v. 12—Paus, 1, c.) westof Crotona. It is now called Sguillaci.] As- 
.—Seneca. NV. Q. 5, c. 17. | Virgil has applied the epithet Vavifragum to 
Scopra, a town of Illyricum, where Gen-|Scylacium, some suppose that either the poet 
ius resided. [It stood at the opening ot the|was mistaken in his knowledge of the place, 
ake Labealis, and is now called Scu/ari or|because there are no apparent dangers to 
ecodar.} Liv. 43, c. 20. navigation there, or that he confounds this 
Scomsrus, a mountain of Thrace near|place with a promontory of the same name 
hodope. on the .Tuscan sea. Servius explains this 
Scopas, an architect and sculptor of Ephe-|passage by supposing that the houses of the 
us, for some time employed in making the|place were originally’ built with the ship- 
ausoleum which Artemisia raised to her/wrecked vessels of Ulysses’ fleet, (a most 
usband, and which was reckoned one of the/puerile explanation!) {Heyne considers the 
even wonders of the world. ' One of his sta-jappellation navifragum to have been applied 
ues of Venus was among the antiquities with |by Virgil to Scyllacium, either in allusion to 
hich Rome was adorned. Scopas lived|the rocky and dangerousshore in its vicinity, or. 
about 430 years before Christ. aus. 1, c.)to the frequent storms which prevailed in this 
AS, &c.—Horat. 4, Od. 8.—Virg. 9, c. 9.—|quarter, aad near the adjacent promontories 
Plin. 34, c. 8, 1. 36, c- 5. of Cocintum and the Iapyges. The idea of 
Scorpiscr and Scorpisc#, a people of|a promontory call Scyllacium he condemns.} 
Pannonia and Thrace, well known during the|Virg. Ain. 3, v. 553.—Strabd. 6. 1 
reign of the Roman emperors for their bar-| Scyiax, [a celebrated geographer and- 
barity and uncivilized manners. They were|mathematician of Caryander in Caria. He 
fond of drinking human blood, and they ge-|is noticed by Herodotus in a passage where 
nerally sacrificed their captive enemies tojthe latter speaks of various discoveries made 
their gods. [The Scordisci were a Celticjin Asia by Darius son of Hystaspes, and of. 
race, who migrated to this quarter from their|Scylax of Caryander being sent by that mo- 
original settlements in Gaul, They pene-|narch along with others to ascertain where 
trated far into Mysia, and were probably the|the Indus entered the sea. He makes them 
same with the Celts or Gauls whom Alexan-|to have reached the Indus, sailed down the 
der encountered in his expedition towards|river to. the sea, and then continuing their 
theIster.] Liv. 41, c. 19.—Strab 7—Flor.|voyage on the sea towards the west, to have 
3, Gates fu reached in the thirtieth month the place from 
Scort, the ancient inhabitants of Scotland,|which the Phcenician king despatched the ~ 
mentioned as different from the Picts. [vid.|Phcenicians to circumnavigate Africa. Sui- 
Picti, It is generally conceded that the ear-|das gives a very brief account of Scylax, in 
liest inhabitants of Caledonia were a colony of|which he has evidently confounded different 
the Celtz, who are allowed by most writers to/persons of the same name. ‘ Scylax of 
have been the first possessors of western/Caryander, a mathematician and musician, 
Europe. Respecting the era of their arrival/wrote a periplus of the coast beyond the 
in North-Britain, and the route by which/pillars of Hercules, a book respecting the 
they reached the country, nothing is known.|Heraclidz, a description of the circuit of the 
‘At the period of Agricola’s invasion, theirlearth, and an answer to Polybius’s History.” 
descendants appear to have been divided into/'The periplus, whichstill remains, bearing the 
twenty different clans, usually mentioned,!name of Scylax, is a brief survey of the 
however, in the Latin writers by the genera!|countries along the shores of the Mediter- 
name of Caledonians.] C/audian. de Hon.jranean and Euxine, together with part of 
3, cons. v. 54, the western coast of Africa, surveyed by 
Scriponta, a daughter of Scribonius, who|Hanno, as far as the island of Cerne. It. 
married Augustus after he had divorced Clau-|concludes with an account of the passages 
dia. He had by her a daughter, the cele-lacross the sea, from Greece to Asia, and an 
brated Julia. Scribonia was some time after|enumeration of twenty important islands, in 
repudiated, that Augustus might marry Li-|the order of their magnitude. A question 
via. She had been married twice before she|has been raised whether the periplus remain- 
became the wife of the emperor. Sweton.jing be the work of the ancient Scylax or of 
in Aug. 62. some latter writer. The probability is that 
ScRIBONIUS, a man who made himselflit is the composition of a later age than that 
master of the kingdom of Bosphorus——A |in which the ancient Scylas flourished. ‘This 
physician in the age of Augustus and Tibe-|periplus has hii in a corrupted state, 


*, 
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The best edition is that of Gronovius, L. Bat.| Scyiuras, a celebrated swim ho eg 
1677, 4to.] Herodot. 4, c.44.—Strab——A  riched himself by diving after the goo 
river of Cappadocia. ‘which had been shipwrecked in the Persi 


Scyiia,a daughter of Nisus, king of Me-'ships near Pelium. It is said that he could 
gara, who became enamoured of Minos, as that dive 80 stadia under the water. Herodot. 8. 
monarch besieged her father’s ‘capital. ‘To c, 8.— Paus, 10, c.19. |: BA. 
make him sensible of her passion, she inform-' Scyiits and Dipa@nus,. statuaries 
ed him tliat she woulddeliver Megara into his Crete before the age of Cyrus, king of Per- 
hands if he promised to marry her. Minos sia. ‘They were said to be sons and pu- 
consented, and as the prosperity of Megara 'pils- of Dedalus, and they established 
depended on a golden hair: which was on the school at Sicvon where they ‘taught th 
head of Nicus, Scylia cut it off as her father principles of their profession.  Paws.—Plin. 
was asleep, and from that moment the sallies 36, c. 4. ; i ae 
of the Megareans were unsuccessful, and the Scyxrtrus, @ monarch who left 80’son 
enemy easily became masters of the place. He called them to his Led-side as he expire 
Scylla ‘was disappointed in her expectations, and by enjoimng them to break a bundle ¢ 
and Minos treated her with such contempt and isticks tied together, and afterwards sepa 
ridicule, that she threw herself from a tower) rately, he convinced them, that when alto- 
into the séa, or, according to other acc ounts,| gether firmly -united, their power would. be | 
she was changed into a lark by the gods, and insuperable, butif ever disunited, they would 
her father into a hawk. . Ovid. Trist.2, v,|fall an easy prey to their enemies. Plut. de 
$93.—Paus. 2, ¢, 34.—Propert. 3, el: 19, v.21.\garr. ny | 
— Hygin. fab. 198.—Virg. G. 1,-v.405,&c.-—-|  ScyRr1as, a name applied to Deidamia as 
A daughter of Typhon, ‘or, as some say, of/a native of Scyros. Ovid. 4. 1, v. 682. . 
Phorcys, who was greatly loved by Glaucus,| Scyros, arocky and barren island in the 
one of the deities of the sea. Scylla scorned|gean, at the distance of about 28 miles north- 
the addresses of Glaucus, and the god, tojeast from Eubea, sixty miles in circumfe- 
render her more propitious, applied to Circe,|rence. It was originally in the. possession of 
whose knowledge of herbs and incantations/the Pelasgians and Carians. Achilles retired 
was universally admired, Circe no soonerjthere not to goto the Trojan war, and became 
saw him than she became enamoured of him,|tather of Neoptolemus by Deidamia, the. 
and instead of giving him the, required assist_|daughter of king Lycomedes. Scyros was: 
ance, she attempted to make him’ forget/Conquered by the Athenians under Cimon. 
Scyila, but in vain.» To punish her rivaj,|/omer Od. 10, v. 508.— Guid. Met. 7, v: 464, 
Circe poured the juice of some poisonous|!- 13, v. 156.—Paus. i, c. 7-—Strab, 9. 
herbs into.the waters of the fountain where| SC¥TH#, the inhabitants of Scythia. vid. 
Scylla bathed, and no sooner. had the nymph |5cythia. : +, Sepa 
touched the place, than she found-every part] SCYTHES, or ScyTHA, a son of Jupiter by a. 
of her body below the waist changed into/daughter of Tellus. Half his body was that 
frightful monsters like dogs, which never|of 4 man, the rest that of a dag: He be- 
ceased barking. The rest of her body as-|Came king of a country which he called Scy- 
sumed an equally hideous form. She found thia. Diod. 2. “ae Baar, 
herself supported by twelve feet, and she SCYTHIA, [a general name given by the an-: 
had six different heads, each with three rows|“1ent Greeks and Romans to a large portion” 
of teeth. . This sudden metamorphosis so}! Asia, and divided by them into Scythia intra 


terrified her, that she threw herself into that/@"d exra Imaum, that is on either side of 
part of the sea which separate, the coast offMount Imaus. According to Mannert, the 
Italy and Sicily, where she was changed into/!0rmer division was bounded on the west by 
rocks, Which continued to bear her name, and|the Rha anid Asiatic Sarmatia, on the north by 
which were universally deemed by the an-|Unknown countries, on the east by a part of 
cients as very dangerous to sailors, as well as the chain of Imaus, and on the th by the 
the whirlpool of Charybdis on the coast of/Country of the Sace, by Sogdiana, Margiana, 
Sicily. During.a. tempest the waves are and the Caspian. Scythia extra Imaum, was 
described by modern: navigators as roaring bounded on the north by ‘unknown countries, 
dreadfully when driven jn the rough and un-|°9 the west by Imaus, on the south by the 
even cavities of the rock. {vid. Charybdis,|™ountains which form the northern boundary 
where an explanation is given of the wonders of India extra Gangem, and ‘on the east, b 
of Scylla and Charybdis.] _ Homer. Od, 12,|Serica. The Scythians have been considered: 
v, 85.—Ovid. Met. 14, v. 66, &c—Paus. 2,\bY some writers as the same people with the 
©, 34. Hy gin. fab. 199.——Some authors, as Gomerians, and.as being the descendants of Go- 
Propert. 4, el. 4, v.39, and Virg. ZEci. 6, ¥.)Nets the eldest son of Japhet. Their name is_ 
74, with Ovid. Fast. 4, v. 500, have confound-|¢erived by some from the ‘Teutonic, Scheten or. 
ed the daughter of Typhon with the daugh- Schuien, to shoot, in which art this nation were 
ter of Nisus. Virg. Ain. 2, v.424, &o. {very expert ; hence the name of Scythian or 
ScyLLaum, a promontory of Peloponne-|@"“er. Sir W, Jones, however, observes, that 
sus on the coast of Argolis, [opposite to the|S¢ythian was a name given them by others, 
Attic promontory of Sunium. It is now/"0t one which they used themselves.) © The 
Cape Skylleo.} Scythians were divided into several nations or 
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other “nations wished to acquire by study, 
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wibes, they had no cities, but continually) SecxsrTa,a town of Sicily founded by Al- 
changed their habitations. They inured them-|neas, or, according to some, by Crinisus, vid 
selves to bear labour and fatigue; they des-| gesta, , 
P money, and lived. upon milk, and cover- | D 
ed themselves with the’ skins of their cattlé.|/the husbandmen that the harvest might be 
The virtues seemed to flourish among them,| plentiful. , dug. de Civ, D. 4, c. 8.—Macrob. 
and that philcsophy and moderation. whichj 1; c.16.—Puin. 18, c. 2. ; unig: 

SEGNI, a people with a town of the same 
ame in Belgic Gaul.. [A small town, called 
Signei, points out. the place where they once 
inhabited.]_.C@s. B. G: 6. 

SEGOBRIGA, a town of Spain near Sagun- 
tum. [I is now Segorde.] Plin. 3, c. 3. 


seemed natural tothem. Some authors, how- 
ever, represent them as a savage’and barba- 
rous people, who fed upon human flesh, who 
drank the blood of their enemies, and used the 
skulls of travellers as vessels in their sacri- 
fices to their gods. The Scythians made seve-|_ SEGONT1a,.or SEGUNTIA, a town of Hispa- 
ral irruptions upon the more southern provin-|nia ‘Tarraconensis.' [Livy calls it Seguntia 
ces of Asia, especially B,C, 624, when they|Celtiberorum; it was probably the modern 
remained in possession of Asia Minor for 28| Siguenza.in New Castile). Liv, 34, c. 10, 
years, and we find them at different periods]. ‘SEGoviA, a town of Spain, of great power 
extending their conquests in Europe, and pe-|im the age of the Casars. [It was in tie far- 
netrating as far as. Egypt. Their govern-|thest part of the territory of the Arevaci, to- 
ment was monarchical, and the dererence| wards the south-west, and retains its ancient 
which they paid to their sovereigns was unpa-jname.], |.” 
ralleled. When the king died, his body was} SzcunT:um,a town of Britain, supposed 
carried through every province, where it was|to be Caernarvon in Wales. Ces. G 5, ¢. 21. 
received in solemn procession, and afterwards} SrcGus1ANi, a people of Gaul on the Loire, 
buried.- In ‘the first centuries after Christ/[near its source.] Cas. G. 1, ¢. 10.—P&n. 
they invaded the Roman empire with the Sar-|4, ¢, 18... . ‘| 
matians. vid. sarmatia. Herodot.1,c.4,&c.—| _ SEGus1o,a town of Piedmont on the Du- 
Strab.7.—Diod.2.—Val. Max. 5, o.4.—Jus-|rias.. Plin..3, c.. 17.’ 
tin. 2,c.1, &c.— Ovid. Met. 1, v. 64.1.2, v, 224.|' AEtrus “SEyAnus, a native of ‘Vulsinii 
ScytTuinus, a Greek poet of Teos in Tonia,/in. Tuscany, who distinguished himself in 
who wrote iambics. Diog. in Horac—Athen,|the court of Tiberius, His father’s name 
11i%, ms F |was Seius Strabo, a Roman knight, com- 
_ScxTHOPOLIS, {a city of Judza, belonging|mander of the pretorian guards. His mo- 
to the half tribe of Manasseh, on the west of|ther was. descended from the Junian family. 
and near to the Jordan... Its Hebrew name|Sejanus. first gained, the favours of Caius 
was Bethshan. \ It was called Scythopolis or|Cawsar, the grandson of Augustus, but after- 
the city of the Scythians, ‘as the Septuagint| wards he attached. himself to. the interest 
has it, Judges, 1. 27.) from its having been|and the views of Tiberius, who then sat on 
taken possession of by a body of Scythians, in|the imperial throne. -Vhe emperor, who was 
their invasion of Asia Minor and Syria.] Srad.|naturally of a suspicioustemper, was free and 
16.—Plin. 5,c..18. i open’ with Sejanus, and while he distrusted 
Sesasta. [vid. Samaria.]——-The name|others, he.communicated his greatest secrets 
was common to several cities,,as it was in ho-|to this fawning favourite: Sejanus improv- 
nour of Augustus. ee ale ed this confidence, and, when he had found 
SEBENNYTUS, a town of the Delta in Egypt.|that he possessed the esteem of ‘Tiberius, he 
That branch of the Nile which flows near’ it|next endearoured to become the favourite of 
has been called the Sebennytic. Plin. 5, c. 10.|the soldiers and the darling of the senate. As 
SEBETuS, a small river of Campania, fall-|commander of the pratonan guards he was 
ing into the bay of Vufles, whehce the epithet) the second man in Rome, and in that import- 
Sebcthis given to.one of the nymphs who fre-|ant office he made ‘use of insinuations and 
ps ke ‘its borders and became mother of}every mean. artifice to make himself beloved 
balus by Telon. Virg. 427, 7, v. 734. and revered,’ His affability and condescen- 
SEDITANI, or SepENTANI, a people of|sion gained him the hearts of the common sol- 
Spain, [supposed to have been the sameldiers, and by appointing his own favourites 
with the Edetani.) Jtal. 3, v. $72, {and adherents to places of trust and honour, 
SEpOUNI, [a nation of Gaul on the south bank|all the officers and centurions of the army be- 
of the Rhodanus, to the east of Lacus Lema } 
nus. ‘They,opposed Hannibal near the very 
summit of the Alps when he crossed’ these 
lofty mountains to mvade Italy, Their capi- 
tal was afterwards called civitas Sedunorum, 
now Sion. . They appear tohave sent out nu- 
merous colonies, in quest, no doubt, of a milder 
climate. Hence we find tribes of this name 
in various places.] Ces. Bell. G. 3. need of his assistance:’ It is even said, that 
 Sepusu1, [a German nation on the north-|Sejanus gained to his views all the wives of 
east bank of the Rhenus. the senators, by a pirate and most secret 
A 3 


Sejanus in this were well known ; yet to ad- 
vance with more ‘success, he attempted to 


met with te opposition. A man who has the 
disposal of places of honour and, dignity, and 
who has the command of the public money, 
cannot but be a favourite of those who are in 


« 


SEGETIA, a divinity at Rome, invoked by — 


came devoted to his interest, The views of 


gain the affection of the senators. In this he © 


SE . 
ptomise of marriage to each of them, when- 
ever he had made himself independent and 
sovereign of Rome. - Yet, however success- 
ful with the best and noblest families in the 
empire, Sejanus had to -combat numbers in| 
the house of the emperor; but these seeming! 
obstacles were soon removed, All the chil-' 
dren and grand-children of Tiberius were, 


| 


janum eguum, applied to such as were op~ 
pressed with misfortunes. — 4u. Gellius, 3, 
1 9. ; PSUR 
SELEucENA, or SELEUCIS, a country (of 
Syria, in Asia. vid. Seleucis. on e 
SELEvCIA, [afamous city of Asia, built by” 
Seleucus one of Alexander’s generals, and — 
situate “on the western ba::k of the Tigris, — 


sacrificed to the ambition of the favourite 1n-| about 45° miles north of ancient Babylon. It 


der various pretences ; and Drusu5, the son of 
the emperor, by striking Scjanus, made his 
destruction sure and inevitable, 
wife of Drusus, was*gained by Sejanns, and 


Livia, the: 


| was the capital of the Macedonian conquests in 
‘Upper Asia, and it is said to have been the 
first and principal cause of the destruction of. 
‘Babylon. Pliny reports that the intention of - 


though the mother of many children, she svas/Scleucus was to raise in opposition to Babylon, 


prevailed upon to assist her adulterer in the 
murder of her*husband, and she consented .to 
marry him when Drusus was dead. No 
sooner was Drusus poisoned than Sejanus 
openly declared. his wish. to marry Livia. 
‘This was strongly opposed by Tiberius ; and 
the emperor, by recommending Germanicus 
to the senators for his successor, rendered Se- 
janus bold and determined. He was more ur- 
gent in his demands ; ahd when he could not 
gain the consent of theemperor, he persuad- 
ed him to retire to solitude from the noise 
of Rome, and the troubles of the government. 
‘Tiberius, naturally fond of ease and luxury, 
yielded to his representations, and retired! 
to Campania, leaving Sejanus at the head of; 
the empire. This was highly gratifying to) 
the favourite, and he was now without a mas: | 


1a Greek city with the privilege of being © 
\free. Many ages after the fall of the Mace- ~ 
‘donian empire, Seleucia retained the genuine — 
icharacteristics of a Grecian colony, arts, mi- — 
litary virtue, and the love of freedom: Its 
population consisted of 600,000 citizens, go- 
verned ‘by a senate of 300 nobles. The rise 
of Ctesiphon, however, in its immediate vi- 
cinity, proved injurious to Seleucia, but it 
received its death-blow from the Romans: 
A. D/165, in the reign of Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus. The Roman generals were re= 
ceived as friends by the Greek colony, and © 
attacked as enemies the seat of the Parthian 
kings Ctesiphon, and yet both experienced the 
same treatment>. The sack and conflagra- 
tion of Seleucia. with the ‘massacre of 300,- 
000 ‘of the inhabitants, tarnished the glory of 


ter. Prudence and moderation might havejthe Roman armies, though it was alleged in * 


made him what he wished to be, but Sejanus 
offended the whole-empire when he declar-| 
ed that he was emperor of Rome, and Tibe- 
rius only the dependent prince of the island of 
Capree, where he had retired. Tiberius was 
upon this fully convinced of the designs of Se- 
janus, and when‘he had been informed that 
his favourite had the meanuess and audaci- 
ty to ridicule. him’ by introducing him on the 
stage, the emperor orderéd him tobe accused 
before the senate. Sejanus was deserted by 
all his pretended friends as soon. as’ by for- 
tune; and the man who aspired to the empire, 
and who called limself the favourite of the 
people, the darling of the prztorian°guards, 
and the companion of Tiberius, was seized 
without resistance, and the satne-day stran- 
gled in prison, A. D. 51. 1is remains were 
exposed to the fury and insolence of the po- 
ulace, and afterwards thrown into the ‘Liber. 
Pris children and all his relations were involv- 
ed in his ruin, and ‘} iberius sacrificed -to his 
resentment and suspicions all those who were 
even comected with Sejanus, or had shared 
his favours and enjoyed his confidence. | Za- 
cit. 3, Ann. &e.— Pio, 58.—Suet.in Tid.” 
Cn. Stivs, a Roman who had a famous 
horse, of largé.size and.uncommon beauty.— 
fe was put to death by Antony, and it was 
observed, that whoever obtained possession of 
his horse,-which was supposed to be of the 
same race as the horses of Diomedes destroy 
_ ed by Hercules, and which was called Sejanus 
equus, became unfortunate, and lost all his 
property, with every member of his family. 
fence arose the sate ille homo habet Se- 


thei favour that the inhabitants of Seleucia 
had first violated their faith. vid. Ctesiphon. 
—-A city of Syria on the sea-coast, near the 
mouth of the Orontes, and south-west of 
Antioch. It was called Pieria, from mount” 
Pierus in its vicinity, in order to distinguish 
it from other cities of the same name, of 
which there were nine others founded by Se- 
leucus ~ Browne identifies Seleucia, with 
Suadea, the port of Antioch, about four 
hours distant from it. It is now in a‘neg- 
lected state and useless for commerce.——A 
city-of Cilicia Trachea, on the Calycadnus, 
It- is sometimes for distinction sake termed. 
Trachea. Its modern name is Seletkeh.} 
Flor. 3; c. V1.—P.ut.-in Dem.—Mela, 1, Cc. 
12.—Sirad. 11 and 15.—Plin. 6: ¢,; 26, 4. 
‘SELEUCIDA, a surname given to those 
monarchs who sat on the throne of Syria, 
which was founded by Seleucus the son of - 
Antiochus, from whom the word is derived.. 
The era of the Seleucide begins with the 
taking of Babylon -by Seleucus, B, C. 312, 
{and ends at the conquest oi Syria by: ne 
B.C. 65., ‘Vhe ordér in which these nio-- 
narchs reigned, is shown in the account of 


Sytia... vid. Syria. Oe ag 
- SELEuCIs, a division of Syria, which re- 
ccived its name from Seleucus, the founder of 
the Sytian empire after the death of Alexan- 
der the Great. It was also called: Tetraholisy 
from the four cities it contained, called also 
sister cities. Seleucia called after Seleuc 
Antioch called after his father, Laodicea afte: 
his mother, and Apamea after his wife. 
Strab. 16. 
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_Sexeucus Ist, oneof tne captains of Alex-!prisoner by Ar'saces, an‘officer who made 
ander the Great, surnamed JVicator or Vic- himself powerful by the dissensions. which 
torious, was son of Antiochus. . After. the reigned in the houseof the Seleucidx, between 
king’s death, he received Babylon as his pro- the two brothers Seleucus and Antiochus ; 
vince ; but his ambitious. views,.and his at- and after he had been a prisoner for some 
tempt to destroy Eumenes as he passed time in Parthia, he died of a fall from his 
through his territories, rendered him so un- horse, B. C. 226, after a reign of 20 years, 
popular that.he fled for safety to the court of Seleucus had received the surname of Pogon, 
his friend Ptolemy king of Egypt.. He was from his long beard, and that of Callinicus, 
soon after enabled to recover Babylon, which ironically to express his very unfortunate 
Antigonus had seized in his absence, and-he reign. He had married Laodice, the sister 
increased his dominions by the immediate of one of his generals, by whom he had two 
conquest of Media, and some of the neigh- sons, Seleucus and Antiochus, and a daugh- 
bouring provinces. When he had strength- ter whom he gave in marriage to Mithridates 
ened himself in his empire, Seleucus imitated king of Pontus. Strad. 16—Justin. 27.— 
the example of the rest of the generals of, dfpian. de Syr. The 3d, succeeded his 


Alexander, and assumed the title of inde- 


pendent monarch. He afterwards made war, 
against Antigonus, with the united forces of; 


Ptolemy, Cassander, and. Lysimachus ; and 
after this mouarch had- been conquered and 
slain; his territories were divided among his 
victorious enemies. When Seleucus became 
master of Syria, he built a city there, which 


hecalled Antioch, in. honour of his father,! 


and made it the capital of. his dominions. 
He also’ made war-agains§ Demetrius and 
Lysimachus, though he hapoisialy mar- 
ried Stratonice, the daughter of the former, 
and had lived in the closest friendship with 
the latter. Seleucus was at last murdered 
_by one of his servants called Ptolemy Cerau- 
hus, a man on whom he bestowed the -great- 
est favours, and whom he had distinguished 


father Seleucus 2d, on the throne of Syria, and 
received the surname of Ceraunus, by an- 


jirresolute monarch. He was murdered by 
two of his officers after a reign of three years, 
B. C. 228, and his brother Antiochus, though 
only 15 years old, ascended the throne, and 
rendered himself so. celebrated that he ac- 
quired the name of Great. .§ dffian.— 
‘The 4th, succeeded his father Antiochus the 
Great, onthe throne of Syria. He was sur- 
named Philofator, or, according to Josephus, 
Soter,. His empire. had been weakened by 
the Romans when be became monarch, and 
the yearly tribute ofa thousand talents to 


ling his power and consequence among. na- 
tions, Seleucus was poisoned after a reign 


by acts of the most unbounded confidence.|of 12 years, B. C. 175. His son Demetrius 
According to Arrian, Seleucus was the great-|had been sent toR.me, there to receive bis 
est and most powerful of the princes who/education, and he became a prince of great 
inherited the Macedonian empire after thefabilities. Strab. 16—Jusiin. 32.—Afpian. 
death of Alexander, His benevolence has|-—The 5th, succeeded his father Demetri- 
been commended; and it has been observed,jus Nicator on the throne of Syria, in the 20th 
that he conquered not to enslave nations, but|year of his age. He was put to death in the 
to make them more happy. He founded noffirst year of his reign by Cleopatra his mo- 
Jess than 34 cities in different parts of his em |ther, who had also sacrificed her husband to 
pire, which he peopled with Greek colgnies,/herambition. He is not reckoned by many 
whose national industry, learning, religion,|lristorians in the number of the Syrian mo- 
and spirit, were communicated to the indolent|narchs.—— The 6th, one of the Seleucide, 
and luxurious inhabitants of Asia. Seleucus|son of Antiochus Gryphus, killed his uncle 
was a great benefactorto the Greeks, heres-| Antiochus Cyzicenus, who wished to obtain 
_.tored to the Athenians the library and statues|the crown of Syria. He was some time after 
which Xerxes had carried away from their|banished from his. kingdom by Antiochus Pi- 
city when he invaded Greece, and among|us, son of Cyzicenus, and fled to Cilicia, where 
them were those of Harmodius and Aristogi-|he was burnt in a palace by the inhabitants, 
ton. Seleucus was murdered 280 years before/B. ©. 93. Appian:—Joseph. A. prince 
the Christian era, in the 32d year of his reign.|of Syria, to whom the Egyptians offered the 
and the 78th, or according to. others, the 73d|crown of. which they had_ robbed Auletes. 
Ge of his age, as he. was-going to conquer/Seleucus accepted it, but he soon. disgusted 


Macedonia, where he intended to-finish his|his subjects,..and received the surname of 
Scullion, for his meanness and 


days in peace and tranquillity in that province] Cydiosactes, or 
where he was born.. He was succeeded by|avarice. f 
Antiochus Soter.’ Justin. 13, ¢.4, |: 15, c. 4,|nice, whom hie had married. 

1. 16, ¢. 8, Ke —Plut. in Dem.—Plin. 6, :c:| SELGE, [the . largest and most powerful 
17.—Paus. 8,c, 51. —Joseph. Ant.12,—--'Uhejot the cities of Pisidia, situate north of the 
2d, surnamed Callinicus, succeeded his father| Eurymedon, It is said by some ‘of the an~ 
Antiochus Theus on the throne of Syria. He|cient writers to have been founded by a La- 
attempted to make waragainst Ptolemy, king|cedzxmonian colony, ‘The probability, howe- 
of Egypt, but his fleet was shipwrecked in ajver, is that this was a mere supposition, 
violent storm, and his armies soon after con-|grounded upon the valour of the inhabitants, 
quered by his enemy. He was.at last taken! since, independent of ie difficulty of esta- 

. WO 


He was at last murdered by Bere- . 


* 


tiphrasis, as he was a very weak, timid, and | 


these victorious enemies concurred in. lessen-- 


—— ee oe i 
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blishing a colony in an inland and mountain-)jesty as he approached Juno. This rash re-— 
ous Country, amid rude and savage tribes, we| quest was heard with horror by Jupiter; but | 
find Arrian expressly styling the inhabitants|as he had sworn by the Styx to grant Semele - 
of Selga, Barbarians, when making mention] whatever she required, he came to her bed, 
of an embassy sent by them to AlexanderJattended by the clouds, the lightning, and — 
In a later age, however, we- find the people|thunderbolts. The mortal nature of Semele 
of Selga, laying, open claim to the. honour of}could not endure so’ much Majesty, and she 
a Spartan origin, and even adding to their|was instantly consumed with fire. The child, — 
medals the name of Lacedemon. ] _ {however, of which she was pregnant, was — 
SELINuNS, or SELINUS, (wrtis,) a [large/saved from the flames by Mercury, or, ac- 
and flourishing city of Sicily, founded bv a|cordling toothers, by D rce, one ofthe nymphs — 
colony from -Hybla:. It was situate on the/of the Achelous, and Jupiter placed him in 
southern shore of the western part of the is-/his thigh the rest of the time which he ought — 
Jand, south-west from Lilybeum. Virgiljto have been in his mother’s womb. This 
styles it falmosa, from the number of palm-|child was called Bacchus, or Dionysius. Se-— 
trees which grew in its vicinity. It was des-| mele immediately after death was honoured — 
troyed by the Carthaginians ; a great ‘num-jwith immortality under the name of Thyone. 
ber of the inhabitants were at the same time|Some, however, suppose that she remained in 
massacred and the remainder carried into|the infernal regions till, Bacchus her son was — 
captivity. The city derived its name from|permitted to bring her back. ‘There were in 
the river Selinus, adjacent to it, which was so|the temple of Diana, at Triezerie, two’ altars 
called trom the quantity of parsley (sea:cv)|raised to the infernal gods, one of which was 
which grew on its banks.) The marks ofjoveran aperture,through which, as Pausanias 
its ancient consequence are visible in the ve- reports, Bacchus returned from hell with his ” 
nerable ruins now found in its neighbourhood.|mother. Semele was particularly worshipped 
[Near the ruins of the city, are to ‘be seen/at Brasie in Laconia, where, according toa 
the remains ofthe Therme Selinuntiz, or/certain ith her had been driven by the 


warm baths of Selynus, at a place called Sci-| winds with herggn, after Cadmus hadexposed 
acca.}. Virg. En. 3, v. 705—Paus. 5, c. 6.)her on the sea, on-account of her incontinent 
Another in Achaia. Another in Sici-|amour’ with Jupiter. The mother of Bac- 
ly. ——aA river and town of Cilicia [Trachea,|chus, though she received divine honours, had. 
near the confines of Pamphylia. The town|notemples; she had a statue in a temple of 
was situate at the mouth of the river: Here/Ceres, at Thebes, in Beotia, Paws. 3, c- 24, 
the emperor Trajan ‘died.] Liv. 33, c. 20.1. 9, c. 5— Hesiod: Theog. Homer. Il. 14, v. 
—Strab. 14. Two small rivers near: Dia-|$23.— Orpheus. Hymn.— Eurip. in Bacch— 
na’s temple at Ephesus. ‘ Plin. 5, c. 29.— | Apollod. 3, c. 4.—Ovid. Met. 3, vi 254.) Fast. 
A lake at the entrance of the Cayster. Strab,|$, v. 715.--Diod. 3 and 4. ‘ 
14. 

SEtxasia, [a town of Laconia, north-east 
of Sparta, and commanding one of the princi- 
pal passesinto the country. It was situate 
on the Gnus, A famous battle was fought 
in its vicinity between the ccmbined forces 
of the Acheans and Macedoniais command-|up as his own child) Semiramis, when grown 
ed by Antigonus, andthe Spartans underjup, married Menones, the governor of Nine- 
Cleomenes. The latter’ were entirely de-|veh, ‘and accompanied hiny to the siege of 
feated. ‘The town of Sellasia was destroyed|Bactra, where, by her advice and prudent: 
by Aratus.] Plut. ve directions she hastened the king’s operations 

SELLEIS, a river of Peloponnesus falling}and took the.city. ‘Those eminent services, 
into the Ionian sea. Homer, Ii. but chiefly her uncommon beauty, endeared. 

SeLymsria, atown of Thrace, on thejher to Ninus. The monarch asked her of 
Propontis. [It lay to the east of “Perinthus,|her~ husband; and offered .him: instead, his 
and is now called Selibria.] Liv, 39, c.39. daughter Sosana ; but Menones, who tenderly 

SEMELE, a daughter of Cadmus by Her-|loved Semiramis, refused, and when Ninus 
mione the daughter of Mars and Venus. Shejhad. added threats to entreaties, he hung 
was tenderly beloved by Jupiter ; but Juno,{himself. “No sooner was Menones dead than 
‘who was always jealous of her husbarid’s!Semiramtis, who was of an aspiring soul, mar- 
amours, and who hated the house of Cad-|ried Ninus by whom she had a son: ¢alled 
mus because they were related to the goddess|Ninyas.. ‘ Ninus was so fond of Semiramis, 
of beauty, determined to punish this success-|that at her request he resigned the crown, to 
ful rival. She borrowed the girdle of Ate;/her, and commanded her to be proclaimed 
which contained every . wickedness, deceit,|queen and sole empress of Assyria, Of 
and perfidy, and in the form of Beroe, Se-|this, however, he had cause to repent: Se- 
mele’s nurse, she visited the house of Jupi-|miramis’ put him to death, the better to es- 
ter’s mistress. Semele listened with atten-|tablish herself on the throne, avd when she 
tion to the artful admonitions of the false Be-|had no enemies to fear at home, she began to’ 
roe, and was at last persuaded to entreat herjrepair the capital of her empire, and by her 
lover to Come te her arms ‘with the same ma-|means Babylon became the most. superb and 
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SEMIRAMIS, a celebrated queen of Assy- 
ria, daughter of the goddess Derceto, by a 
young Assyrian. She was exposed in a de- 
sert, but her life was preserved by doves for 
one whole year, till Simmas, one of the shep- 
herds of Ninus, found her and brought her 
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agnificent city in the world. She visited) Srmosanctius, one of the gods of the Re- 
very part of her dominions, and left every|mans among the Jndigcfes, or such as were 
here immortal monuments of her greatness}born and educated in their country. | ; 
benevolence. ‘Torender the roads passa-|. Sempronta, a sister of the Gracchi, who ~ 
ble, and communication easy, she hollowed |is accused of having assisted the triumvirs © . 
mountains and filled up vallies, and water was|Carbo, Gracchus, and Flaccus, to murder 
conveyed at a great expense by large and con-/ier husband, Scipio Africanus the younger. 
venient aqueducts to barren deserts and us-| SEMPRONIA LEX de magistratibus, by C. © 
fruitful plains. ‘Se was not less distinguished |Sempronius Gracchus, the tribune, A. U.C. 
as a warrior, many of the neighbouring na-|630, ordained that nu person: who had been _ 
tions were conquered ; and when Semiratnis|legally deprived of 2 magistracy for misde- — 
was oncetolc,as she was dressing her hair, that} meanors, should be capable of bearing an of- 
Babylon had revolted, she left her toilette|fice again. This law was afterwards repeal- 
with precipitation, and though only half dress-|ed by the author. Another, de civitate, by 
ed, she refused ‘to have the rest of her head|the same, A. U..C..630. — It. ordained that no 
adorned before the sedition was quelled, and|capital judgment should be passed over a 
tranguillity re-established. Semiramis has/Roman citizen, without the concurrence and 
been accused of licentiousness, and some au-|authority of the senate. There were also 
thors have observed, that she regularly called|some other regulations included in this law. 
the strongest and stoutest men in her army to Another de comitiis, by the same, A. U. 
her arms, and afterwards put them to death|C, 635. It ordained that in giving their votes, 
that they might not be living witnesses ot her|the centuries should be chosen by lot, and net 
“incontinence. Her passion for her son wasigive it according to the order of their classes, 
also unnatural, and it was this criminal pro- —Another, de-comitiis, by the same, the 
pensity which induced Ninyas to destroy his/same year, which granted to the Latin allies 
mother with his own hands. Some say that/of Rome, the privilege of giving their votes 
Semiramis was changed into a dove: after|atelections as if they were Roman citizens. 
death, and receivedimmortal honours in.As-|—Another de provinciis, by the same, A. 
syria. It is supposed that she lived about\/U.C. 630. It enacted thatthe senators should 
1965 years before the Christian era, and that|be proposed to the consuls, to be divided by 
she died in the 62d year of her age, and-thejlot, and that the tribunes should be deprived 
25th of her reign, Many fabulous reportsjof the power of interposing against a decree 
have been propagated about Semiramis, and|of the senate. Another, Agraria firima, 
some have declared that for some time she|by T. Sempronius Gracchus the tribune, A. 
disguised herself and passed for -her son Ni-|U. C. 620. ‘It confirmed the lex Agraria Li- 
nyas. Val, Max. 9, c. 3.—Herodot. 1, c. 184.|cinia, and enacted that all such as were in 
—Diod. 2.—Meia, 1, ¢. 3.—Strab. 5-—Pa-|\possession of more lands than that law al- 
éerc. 1, €. 6.—Justin. i, c. 1, &c.—Propert. 3,\lowed, should immediately. resign them to be 
el. 11, v. 21.—Plut. de Fort. &c,—Ovid.\divided among the poorer citizens, ‘Three 
Amor. 1, el. 5, v. 11—Met. 3, v. 58.— Mar -|commissioners were appointed to put this law 
cell. 14, c. 6. : . |. finto execution, and its consequences were so 
SemNONEs,: [called by Strabo Xeuvaver,|violent, as it was directly made against the 
by Ptolemy Zeurovec, by Velieius Paterculus,|nobles and senators, that it cost the author his 
Senones, by Tacitus, ‘SSémnones; they werellite. Another, called Agraria altera, by 
a German nation, located by Paterculus, in|the same. It required that all the ready mo- > 
the vicinity of the Albis or Zlbe. According {ney which was found in the treasury of At- 
to Ptolemy’s account. they would seem tojtalus king of Perganius, who had left the Ro- 
inhabited what is now Brandenburg. They|mans his heirs, should be divided among the 
originally formed a part of the kingdom of|poorer citizens of Rome, to supply them with 
aroboduus, but afterwards separated from|the various instruments requisite in husband- 
it along with the Langobardi. | Mannert: is/ry, and that the lands of that monarch should 
of opinion, that the name of Semnones was|be divided among the people. Another, 
given by the German tribes _ not to a single|frumentaria, by C. Sempromus Gracchus.. It 
nation, but to all the nations in the vicinity ofjrequired that a certain quantity of corn 
the Elbe, from whom+the more southern|should be. distributed among the people, so 
Germans were descended. The Semnones|much to: every individual, for which it was 
must not be confounded with the Senones, alrequired that they should only pay the tri- 
Celtic race who settled on the coast of Um-|fling sum’ of a semissis and a triers. Ano- 
bria. vid. Senones.] . |ther, de usurd, by M. Sempronivs the tri- 
SEMONES, inferior deities of Rome, that|bune, A. U. C. 560. It ordained that in lend- 
were not in the number of the 15 great gods.|ing money to the Latins, and the allies of 
Among these were Faunus, the Satyrs, ria-|Rome, the Roman law should be observed as 
pus, Vertumnus, Janus, Pan, Silents, and all|well as among the citizens.——Another, de 
such illustrious heroes as had received divine |*wdicibus, by the tribune C. Sempronius 
honours after death:. The word seems tobe|Gracchus. It required that the rightofjudg- 
the same as semi homines, because they were|ing, which had. been assigned tothe Senatorian 
inferior to the supreme gods, and superior tolorder by Romulus should be transferred from 
men. Ovid. Fast, 6, y, 213. them to the Roman knights, Another, m?- 
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iitaris, by the same, A. U. C. 630... It enact-jexpulsion of the last Tarquin, whose ek n 
ed that the soldiers should be clothed at the/had thinned the patricians as well as tl ¢ 
public expense, without any diminution: of|beians, 164 new’senators were chosen to com 
their usual pay. It also orderedthat no per-|plete the 300; they were called conscrifiti 
» son should be obliged to serve in the army | These conscripti were chosen into the se: 
before the age of 17. A -/by Brutus. Their name indicates that they 
-Sempronivs (A. ATRATINUS,) asenator|were written or enrolled together with the olc 
who opposed the Agrarian law, which was|senators, who alone were properly styled Aa 
proposed by the cousul Cassius, soon after|tres. Hence the.custom of summoning to the 
the election of the tribunes. L. Atratinus, |senate those who were fatres, and those whe 
consul, A. U. C. 311. He was one of the! were conscrifti. Hence, also the name fas 
first censors with his colleague in the consul-|tres conscripiti, (sc. et.) was afterwards usual 
ship, Papirius——A_ legionary tribuue, wholly applied to all the senators, The numbe 
led away from Canne the remaining part of/of 300 continuedwith small variation to the 
the soldiers who had not been killed-by the|time of Sylla, who:increased jt, but how ma 
Carthaginians, He was afterwards consul;|ny he added is uncertain. ~-It appears. tha 
and fought in the field against Annibal with|there were at least above 400. In the time 
eat success.. He was kiiled in Spain. of Julius Cesar, the number of senators was 
iberius Longus, a Roman consul defeated |increased to 900, and after his death to 1,000; 
by the Carthaginians in an engagement which |but many worthless persons having obtainee 
he had begun against the approbation of hijs|admittance into the senate during the civ 
colleague C, Scipio,. He afterwards obtained|wars, Augustus reduced the number to 600. 
-victoriesover Hanno and the Gauls. —~Tibe. |The place of a senator was always bestowed 
rius Gracchus, aconsul, whodefeated the Car: |upon merit ; the monarchs had the privilege 
thaginians and thé Campanians. He was after-|of choosing the members, and after the expu 
wards betrayed by Fulvius,alucanian, into the|sion of the Tarquins it was one of the rights of 
hands of the Carthaginians, and was killed,|the consuls, till the election of the censors, who 
after he had made.a long and. bloody resist- |from their office seemed most capable of mak 
ance against the enemy. Hannibal showed |ing choice of men*whose character were i 
great honour to his remains; a funeral pile|reproachable, whose morals were pure, and) 
was raised at the head of the camp, and thelrelations honourable.. ‘here was a dictato 
enemy’s cavalry walked round it in solernn|chosen to fill up thenumber of the senate, af- 
procession. he father of the Gracchi.lter the’ battle of Canne. Only particular fa- 
[ vid. Gracchus, } Anemperor. [vid, Sa-|milies were admitted into the senate; and. 
turninus. ] ier ; ' Jwhen the Plebeians:were permitted to share 
» Sena, or [SENAGALLICA, now Senigaglia,}|the honours of the state, it was then) required 
that they should be born of free citizens ; [no 


a town of ‘Umbria in Ttaly, on the Adriatic, 
~ built by the Senones, after they had made an}oné could be admitted into the senate who 
hadexerciseda low trade, or whose father 


irruption into Italy, A. U. C. 396 ; and on 
that account called Gallica. There was.al-(had been-a slave- Appius Claudius first dis- 
so a small river in the neighbourhood which graced the senate by’ electing into it the sons 
bore the name of Sena, C. Nef. in Catone.\of freedmen; but this electiyn was not deem-. 
—Sil. 3, v. 454.—Liv. 27, c. 46.—Cic. Brut.|ed of any value, and the néxt consul ballet 
18.°"* : oe ‘the senate according to. the old roll. Freed- 
SENAtus, the chiet council of the state/men,/however, were adinitted towards. the 
among the Romans. ‘The members of thislend of the republic; and in Czsar’s time not. 
body, called senators on zccount of their age,jonly his officers, but even his mercenary sol- 
and fiaires on account of their authority, wereldiers were admitted. The proper senatorial 
of the. greatest consequence in'the republic.|age was probably not below thirty ; it cannot: 
The senate was first instituted by Romulus, to|be ‘ascertained with certainty.].. The candi- 
govern the city, and to preside over the af-|date must have probably passed through the 
fairs of the ‘state during his absence. This|inferior offices of questor, tribune of the peo- 
was continued by his successors; but Tarquin|ple, prator, and consul. Some, however, 
the second disdained’to consult them, and by.suppose that the senators whom Romulus 
having his own counsel ‘chosen from his fa-|chose were all old men ; yet his. successors 
vourites, and men who were totally devoted |neglected this, and often men who were be- 
to his interest, he diminished the authority |low the age of [30] were admitted by conr- 
and the consequence of the senators, anu|tesy into’the senate. Fhe. dignity of a sena- 
slighted the concurrence of the people. The/tor could not be supported without the pos- 
senators whom Romulus created, were anjsession of 800,000 sesterces, or about.7000/. 
-hundsed, to whom afterwards were added the English money, and therefore such.as squan- 
same number when the Sabines had migrat-|dered away their money, and whose fortune 
ed/to Rome, ['Lhis is rather doubttul, since] was reduced below this sum, were-generally 
‘Livy expressly states that there were-only|struck. out of the list of senators. This re- 
100 senators at the death of Romulus, and|gulation was not madé in the first ages of the 
that their number was increased by Tullius}republic, when the Romans boasted of their 
Hostilius, aiter the destruction of Alba. Tar-|poverty. [Augustus raised the senatoPial 
quinius Priscus added 100’more.] After thelfortune to 1,200,000 sesterces, and su plied 
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ne deficiency to those who had not that sum, }jsite to make asenate, Nothing was transact)» 
he senators were not permitted to be of any|ed before sun-rise, or after sun-set.. In their ~ 
‘or profession. They were distinguish-|office the senators were the guardians of ‘re~ 
ed from the rest of the people by their dress;|ligion, they disposed of the provinces as they 
hey wore the laticlave, [a white tunic, or|pleased, they prorogued the assemblies of the 
aiscoat,with an oblong broad stripe of pur-|people, they ‘appointed’ thanksgivings, nomi- 
ple, like a ribband, sewed to it. It was broad|nated their ambassadors, distributed-the pub-.. 
distinguish it from the -equites’ whojlicmoney, and inshort, hadthe management of 
wore a narrow one,] half boots of a black|every thing political or civil inthe republic, 
olour, with a crescent or silver bucklelexcept-the creating ofmagistrates, the enact-. 
n the form of a C, [indicative oi thejing of laws, and the declarations of war or 
ancieut number of the senate, (ore hun-|peace, which were confined to the assemblies 
red. (Centum.)] They -had the sole right/of the people. Rank was always regarded in 
ef feastng publicly in the capitol in ce-/their meetings ; ‘the chief magistrates of the 
remonial habits ; they sat ii curule chairs,|states, such as the consuls, the pretors, and 
and at the representation of plays and: pub-|censors, sat first, after these* the inferior ma- 
lic spectacles, they were honoured with) gistrates, such’as the ediles and questors, and 
particular seats, [called Orchestra; next the|last of all, those that then exercised no office 
stage in the theatre, and next the arena injin the state. (The order of rank in asking 
the ampitheatre, In the games of the Cir-|opinions was as follows, Consulares, P..etorti, 
cus they sat promiscuously with the people] Mdilitu, Tribunitii and Questorii. He whose 
until the emperor Claudius assigned them|name was first entered on the Censor’s.books, 
peculiar seats there also.} Whenever they|was called Princefis Senatis, which title used 
travelled abroad, even on their own basiness,|to be given to the person who. of those alive: 
they were maintained at the public expense,/had been censor first ; but after the year of 
and always found provisions for themselves}the city 544, to him whom the censors thought 
and their attendants ready prepared on the|most worthy. This individual -was usually 
road ; a privilege that was generally termed|asked his opinion first, unless a consul elect 
free legation. On public festivals they wore}chanced to be present, ‘to whom that privi-. 
the fretexta, or long white robe witb purple|lege was: always extended.] In the age of 
borders. The right of-assembling the se-|Czsar, he was permitted to speak first till 
nate belonged only to. the monarchs; and!the end of the year, on whom the consul had - 
after ‘the expulsion of the Tarquins, to the|originally conferred that honour.: .Under the 
consuls, [and in their absence by the pra-/emperors the same rules were observed, but 
tors,| the dictator, master of the horse, and|the consuls were generally consulted before 
tribunes of the people ; but no magistratelall others. When any public matter: was in- 
could exercise this privilege except in’ the|troduced into the senate, which was always 
absence of a superior officer, the tribunes|called rcferre ad senatum, any senator whose 
excepted. The time of meeting was, gene-jopinion was asked, was permitted to speak 
rally three times a month on the calends.jupon it as long as he pleased, and on that ac- 
nones, and ides. Under Augustus they were|count it was often usual for the senators to 
not assembled on the nones, [and in the sick-|protract their speeches till it was. too late to 
ly months of September and October, only aldetermine. . When the’ question was put, 
chosen number chosen by lot attended. This}they passed to the side of that speaker whose 
was done for the ostensible purpose of di-|opinion they approved, and a majority of votes 
minishing the weight of their duties, but im|was easily collected, without the trouble of 
reality to lessen the power of the senator’s.]/counting the numbers. This‘mode sf pro- 
Tt was requisite that the place where they|ceeding was called fedibus in‘alicujus senien- 
assembled should have been previously|¢iam ire, and therefore on’ that account, the 
consecrated by the augurs. This was ge-|senators whohad not the privilege of speaking, 
nerally in the temple of Concord, of Jupi-|but only the right of giving a silent vote, such 
ter Capitolinus, Apollo, Castor and Pollux,|as bore some curule honours, and on that ac- 
&e, or in the Curiz called Hostilia, Julialcount were permitted to sit in the senate, but 
Pompeia, &c, When audience was givenjnot'to deliberate,. were denominated fedarit 
to foreign ambassadors, the senators assem-|senatores. [According to others, the fedarii 
bled without the walls of the city, either|senatores were they who because they had 
in the temples of Belloua or of Apollo;|not borne any curule office, came to the se- 
and the same ceremiony as to their mecting|nate on foot. ‘This, however, is opposed bya 
was also observed when they transacted] passage in Pliny, V /Z.-7,c.43.] After the 
business with their generals, as the ambas-|majority had been known, the matter was de- 
sadors of foreign nations ; and the comman-|termined, and a senatis-consultum) was im- 
ders of armies, while in comna,ission, were] mediately written by the clerks of the house, 
not permitted to appear within the walls of|at the fvetof the chief magistrates, and it was 
the city. To render their decrees valid andjsigned by allthe priucipal members of the 
authentic, a certain number of members wasjhouse. [It is more correct to say that the 
“requisite, and suchas were absent without|names of those senators who had been most 
some pin cause, were fined. In. the/strenuous in favour of the bill were subscrib-: 
reign of Augustus, 400 senators were requi-|ed toit, they staying m oe it made out, If 
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any person interceded, the decision of the se-jed by Justinian, 13 centuries after its first i , 
nate was styled sezatus auctoritas ; so also,|stiution by Romulus, - ; 5 ji 
if the senate was held at an improper time or} SENEcA, M: Annaus, a native Cordu- 
place, orif all the usual formalities were-vot|ba in Spain, who married Helvia, a woman 
observed,. But when no mention is made of|Spain, .by whom he had three sons, Seneca 
intercession or informality, Auctoritas senatgs| the philosopher, Anneus, Novatus, and An- 
is the same as Senatéis consultum. They are|neus Mela, the father of the poet Lucan, Se- 
also sometimes joined Senatés consulti auc-|neca made himself known by some declama- 
toritas, which was the usual inscription of the}tions of which he made a collection from the 
decrees of the senate, and marked with the}most celebrated orators of the age, and from 
initial letters, S.C. A.} The tribunes of the}that circumstance, and for distinction, he ob= 
people, by the word, veto, could stop the de-jtained the appellation of declgmator, He left 
bates, and the decrees of the assembled se-|Corduba and went to Rome, where he be- 
nate, as also any one who wasof equal au-j|came a Roman knight- His son L. Anneus> 
thority with him who had proposed the‘ mat-|Seneca, who was born about six years before 
ter, The senat#s consulta were left in the|/Christ, was early distinguished by his extra-— 
custody of the consuls, who.could suppress orjordinary talents, He was taught eloquence 
preserve them: but about.the year of Rome}by his father, and received lessons in philoso-— 
$04, they were’always deposited in the tem-/phy from the best and most celebrated stoics 
ple of Ceres, and afterwards in.the treasury, |of the ag¢ - As one of the followers of the 
by the ediles of the people. ‘Che degradation) Pythagorean doctrines, Seneca observed chet 
of the senators was made by the .censor, by/most reserved abstinence, and in his meals | 
omitting their names when he called’over,the}/never eat the flesh of animals ; but this he 
list of the senate. his was called Areterer.|abandoned at the representation of his father, — 
A senator could be again introducedinto the] when Tiberius. threatened to punish some’ 
senate it he could repair inis character, or for-|Jews and Egy ptians, who abstained from cer-. 
tune, which had been the causes’ why thejtain meats. In the character of a pleader, 
censor had lawfully called him unqualifed,|Seneca appeared with great advantage, but — 
and had challenged his opposition. Ihe meet-|the fear of Caligula, who aspired to the name 
ing of the senate was often sudden, except the) of an eloquent speaker, aud who consequent- 
particular time already, mentioned, upon any|ly was jealous of his fame, deterred him from 
emergency. After the death of ls Cesar, pursuing his‘favourite study, and he sought 
they were not permitted to meet on the ides/a safer employ ment in canvassing for the ho-* 
of March, which. were: called farricidwm,|nours and offices of the state. He was made: 
because on that day the dictator had been as-|quetor, but theaspersio..s which were thrown | 
sassinated, Ihe sons of ‘senators, after they}upon hitn on account of an alleged” amour. 
had:put onthe ¢oga virilis, were permitted} with Julia Livilla, removed him from Rome, : 
to come into the senate, but this was after-jand the emperor banished /him .to Corsica. - 
wards’ limited. (vid. Papirius.) . he rank) During-his.banishment the philosopher wrote 
and authority of the senators, which were sojsome spirited epistlesto his mother, remark- 
conspicuous 10 the: firstages of ‘the republic, |abie for elegance of language and sublimity ; 
and which caused the minister of Pyrrhus to/but, he soon forgot. his philosophy, and dis- 
declare that the Roman senate »,was a vencr-|graced himself by his flatteries to the emper-" 
able asseinbly of kings, dwindled into nothing}or, and in wishing to be recalled, even at the 
under the emperors... Men of ,the. lowest)expense of his innocence and character. “Phe 
character were-adinitted.into.the senate ; the|disgrace of Messalina at Rome, and the mar= . 
emperors took pleasure in robbing this illus-/riage of Agrippina with Claudius, proved fa- 
trious body of their privileges and authority,;/vourabie.to Seneca, and after he had rémain- 

- andthe senators theimelsves by their mean-led five years in Corsica, he was recalled by 
ness and servility, contributed as much as thejthe empress ‘to take care of the education of » 
tyranny of the sovereign to diuunish their;/her son Nero, who was destined to succe 
own consequence ; and by applauding the fol-/the empire. In the honourable duty of pre-. 
lies of a Nero, and the crueltics ot a Domitian,} ceptor, Seneca gained applause, and as long: 
they convinced the world that they no longerjas Nero followed his advice, Rome enjoyed 

ossessed sufficient prudence or authority to/tranguillity and believed herself sate and hap- 
be consulted on matters of weight: andim-|py under the adininistration “of ‘the son of 
portance. In the election of successors to th Agrippina. Some, however, are clamorous .- 
imperial purple after Augustus, the appro-lagainst the philosopher, and observe that Se-” 
bation of the senate was Coiisulted, but it wasjneca jnitiated his pupil in those: unnatural - 
only a matter of courtesy, and the copcur-| vices, and abominabie indulgences, which dis- © 
rence of a body of men was little regarded/graced himas a monarch and asa man. This 
who were without power, and under the con |inay be the language of malevolence, or the 
trol of a mercenary army. — Lhe title of C/a-jinsinuation ot jealousy. In the corrupted age 
rissimus was given to the. senators under thejof Nero, the preceptor had to withstand the > 
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batichery and extravagance, Nero would notjopened at the same moment, but the life of 
perhaps have been so anxious to destroy a/Paulina was preserved, and Nero, who was 
man whoseexample, from vicious inclinations, | partial to her, ordered the blood to be. stop- 
he could not follow, and whose salutary pre-jped, and from that moment, according to 
cepts his licentious associates forbad him tojsme authors, the philosopher’s wife seemed 
obey. [Whatever opinion we ‘may form of|to rejoice that she could still enjoy the com- 
the other parts of Seneca’s conduct, it was|forts of life. [She never recovered the loss 
certainly unpardonable in the affair of Agrip-|of blood which she experienced, before the 
-pina’s murder. He appears not to have op-|manilate to spare her life arrived.] Seneca’s 
: posed this horriddeed as he should have done, | veins bled but slowly, and it has been observ- 
and after it was perpetrated, he actually wrote/ed, that the sensible and animated’ conversa- 
to the senate in justification of it.] Seneca|tion of his dving moments was collected by 
was too well acquainted with the natural dis-|his friends, and that it has been preserved, 
sition of Nero to think himself secure ; he}among his works. To hasten his death he 
had been accused of havingamassed the most|drank a dose of poison, but it had no effect, 
ample riches, and of having built.sumptuous/and therefore ‘he ordered himself to be car- 
houses, and adorned beautiful gardens, dur-|ried into a hot bath, to accelerate the opera- 
ing the four years in which he had attended|tion of the draught, and to make the blood 
Nero as a preceptor, and therefore he desir-|flow more freely. This was attended with 
ed his imperial pupil to accept of the riches|no better success. and as the soldiers were 
and the possessions which his attendance on|clamorous, he was carried intoa stuve, and 
his person had procured, and to permit him|suffocated by the steam, on the 12th of April, 
to retire to solitude and study. Nero refusedjin the 65th year of the Christian era, in his 
with artful duplicity, and Seneca, to avoid|5idyear,. His body was burnt without pomp 
further suspicions, kept himself at home forjor funeral ceremony, according to his will, 
some time as if labouring under’a disease, In}which he made when he enjoyed the most 
the conspiracy of Piso, which happened some|unbounded favours of Nero. The composi- 
time after, and in which some of the most|tions of Seneca are numerous, and chiefly 
noble of the Roman senators were concerned,jon moral subjects. He is so much admired 
Seneca’s name was mentioned by Natalis, and|for his refined sentiments and virtuous pre- 
Nero, who was glad of an opportunity of sa-|cepts, for his morality, his constancy, and his 
crificing him to his secret jealousy, ordered|innocence of manners, that St. Jerome has 
him to destroy himself. Seneca very proba-|not hesitated to rank him among Christian 
bly was not accessaryv to the conspiracy, and|writers. ‘His style is nervous, it abounds with 
the only thing that could be produced againstj}ornament, and seems well suited to the taste 
him as a Crimination, was trivial and unsatis-|of the age in which he lived. The desire of 
factory. Piso, as Natalis declared, had com-|recommending himself and his writings to the 
plained that he never saw Seneca, and the|world obliged him too often to depreciate 
philosopher had observed in answer, that it|the merit of the ancients, and to sink into ob- 
‘was not proper or conducive to their common|scurity. [Concerning the character of Se- 
interest, to see one ancther often. He further|neca, a candid judge who considers the vir- 
pleaded indisposition, and said that his own life/tuous sentiments with which his writings 
depended on the safety of Piso’s person. Se-|abound, the temperate and abstemious life 
neca was at table with his wife Paulina and|which he led in the midst of a luxurious 
two of his friends, when the messenger from|court, and the fortitude with which he met 
Nero arrived. He heard the words which|his fate, will not: hastily pronounce him te 
commanded him to destroy himselt, with phi-{have been guilty of adultery upon the evi- 
losophical firmness, and even with joy, andjdence of the infamous -Messalina, ur conclude 
observed, that such a mandate might have long|his wealth to have been the reward of a ser- 
been expected from a man who had murder-|vile compliance with the base passions of his 
ed his own mother, and assassinated all his/prince - It has been questioned whether Se- 
friends. He wished to dispose of his posses-jneca ought to be ranked among the Stoic 
sions as he pleased, but this was refused, andjor Eclectic philosophers. It appears from 
when he heard this, he turned to his friends|the general tenor and _ spirit of his writings 
who were weeping at his melancholy fate, and|that he adhered in the main to the Stoic 
told them, that since he could not leave them|system.' With regard to his literary merit 
what he believed was his own, he would leavelit may suffice to observe, that notw ithstand- 
them at least his own life for an exainple, an in-ling he is justly censured by Quintilian and 
nocent conduct which they might imitate,andby other critics, as the first corrupter of style 
which they might acquire immortal fame.—]among the Romans, his werks, nevertheless, 
Against their tears and wailings he exclaimedjare very valuable on account of the number 
with firmness, and asked them whether they}and beauty of the moral sentiments which 
had not learned better to withstand the attacks|they contain, the extensive erudition which 
of fortune, and the viclence of tyranny? As for|they discover, and the happy mixture. of 
his wife, he attempted to calm her emotions,|freedom and urbanity with which they cen- 
and when she seemed resolved to die with him,|sure vice and inculcate good morals.]. His 
he said he was glad to find his example follow-|treatises are deird, de consolatione, de firo- 
ed withso much conta? Their veins were!videntid, de I cot animi, de clementit, 
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dé sapientis constantid, de otio safientis,de| SRQUANA, a river of Gaul, which sepa- 
brevitate vite, de beneficiis, de vitd beatd,jrates the territories of the Belge and the ~ 
besides his naturales gquestiones, ludus in|Celte, and is now called /a Seine. [The 
Claudium, moral letters; &c., There are also/course of this river.extends to 250 miles.] 
some trage lies ascribed to Seneca. Quinti-|Strab. 4.—Mela, 3, ¢. 2—Lucan. 1, v.425. 
lian supposes that the Medea is his compo | _SEQUANI, a people of Gaul near the ter- 
sition, and; according to others, the Zroas and|ritories of the AZdui, between the Saone and 
the Hippolytus were also written by him,|:nount Jura, famous for their wars against 
and the Agamemnon, Hercules furens, Thy Rome, &c. (vid, Aidui.), Their €ountry was 
estes t3 Hercules in Oeta by his father Sene- |called before the revolution Yranche Compté 
ca the declaimer. The. best editions, of Se-|or Upper Purgundy. ja 
neca are those of Antwerp, fil, 1615, and of] SERAPIO, a surname given, to one of the 
Gronovius, 3 vols. Amst. 16723 [to which|Scipios, because he resembled a swine-herd 
may be added the excellent edition of Ruh-jof that name——A Greek poct who flou- 
kopf, Lips. 1797-1812,” in 6 vols. 8vo.] -an:!|rished iu the age of Trajan. He was inti-_ 
those’ of his tragedics, are that-of Schreejer’s} nate with Plutarch. An Egyptian put to 
4to. Delph. 1728, and the 8vo. of Gronovius, death by Achillas, when he.came at the head 
Ly Bat: 1682. Tacit. An. 12, &c.—Dio—|of an embassy from Ptolemy, who was a pri- 
Sueéton: in Ner. &c.— Quintil. soner.in the hands of J. Cesar. 9 | 
Senna, or SEnA; a:river of Umbria... vid.| SERAPIs, one of the Egy ptian deities, sup- 
Sena. Lucan! 2, v. 407. : posed to be the same as Osiris. He hada 
SENONES, an uncivilized nation of Gal-|magnificent templeat Memphis, another very 
lia ‘Transa)pina, who. left their native pos-|rich at Alexandria, and a third at Canopus: 
sessions, [on the Sequana or Seine, about 70| The worship of Serapis was: introduced at 
miles from Paris,| and under the.conduct of ‘Rome by. -the emperor Antoninus Pius, A. 
Brennus invaded Italy, and pillaged Rome.|D. 146, and the mysteries celebrated on the 
They afterwards united with the Umbri, La-|6th of May, but with so much licentiousness 
tins, and Etrurians, to make war aguinst the}that the senate. were soon after obliged to 
Romans, till they were totally destroyed by|abolish them, Herodotus, who speaks in a 
Dolabella. The chief of their towns. in that] very circumstantial manner ot the deities, and 
part of Italy where they séttled | on the coastjof the religion of the Egyptians, makes no 
of Umbria,] were Sena Gallica, Fanum/mention of the godSerapis. Apollodorus says 
Fortune, Pisaurum, and Ariminum.. (vid.Jitis thesame as the bull Apis. [vid. a learn- 
Cimbri.j Lucan. 1, v. 254.—Sil. 8;.v..4 4.)ed-and elaborated note in Dr. Clark’s ** Tra- 
—Liv. 5,¢. 35, &c—lor.——A people of|vels in Greece, Egypt, and the Holy land,” 
Germany. [This is incorrect; vid. Semno-|vol. 2, page 1-9, in which the identity of Se- 
nes. | rapis with the patriarch Joseph, is endeavour- 
SENTIA LEx de sendtu, by C. Sentius the}ed to be proved.] Paws. 1, c. 18, 1.2, c. 34, 
consul, A. U. C.734,.enacted the choosing of| —Zacit. Hist. 4, c. 83—Strab. 17 —Martial. 
proper persons to fill up the number of se-|9, ep. 30, oat ” 
nators. » SeErBOnIs, a lake between Egypt and Pa- 
Sentivs Cn..a Roman emperor... (vid.|lestine, [and near mount Casius, Pliny makes 
Severus.) A writer in the reign of thejit to have been 150 miles long. Strabo as- 
emperor Alexander, of whose life he wrote|signs it 200 stadia of length and 50 of breadth. 
an account in Latin, or, according to’ others,|It,.had communicated with the Mediterra- 
in Greek. nean-by an opening which was filled up in 
’ Sepras, a cape, of Magnesia in Thessaly,|the time of Strabo. The fable makes. Ty- 
at the north of Eubcea, now. St. George. phon to have lain at the bottom of this lake 
SEPTEM AQUA, a portion of the lake near|or,morass, and the Egyptians called its open- 
Reate.. Cic..4. Att. i5. Fratres, a moun |ing, the breathing-hole of Typhon. This lake 
tain of Mauritania, now Gebel-Mousa,. Strab.|has taken the name of Sebaket Bardoil, from 
17. Maria, the entrance of. the. seven|/the first king of Jerusalem of that name, 
mouths of the Po. -.. .. |who died at Rhinocolura, on his return from 
SEPTERION, a festival observed once injan expedition into Egypt] ~ =. 
nine years at Delphi, in honour of Apollo.|. Skrina, a daughter of Theodosius who 
It was a representation of the pursuit of Py-|married Stilicho, She was put to death, &c. 
thon by Apollo, and of the victory obtained] Claudian. ; PAPE 
by the god.» ; SERENuS Samonicus, a physican in the 
Tit. SEPTIMIUS, a Roman knight. distin-|age of the emperor Severius and Caracalla. 
guished by his poetical compositions both lyric} There remains a poem of -his composition on 
and tragic. He was intimate with -Augnstus| medicine, the last edition of which is that of 
as well as Horace, who has. addressed,the 6t!| 1706, in 8vo. Amst. a 
Ode of the 2d book to him. A native of} Sxrxs, a nation of Asia, according to Pto- 
Africa, who distinguished -himself at Komellemy, between the Ganges and _ the easte 
as a poet. He wrote among other things an}ocean in the modern Zhidet. [M. Mal 
hymn in praise of Janus. . Only eleven of his|Brun considers the ancient Serica to have 
verses are preserved. 4, Tvrent.—Crini-|included the western parts of Thibet, Se 
tus in pun. a6 nagur, Cashmere, litte Thibet, and | 
ee 
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a small part of dittle Buckharia. In a note,|vellers, It was.on the coast of Seriphos that 
however, by the English translator, a sound-|the chest was discovered in which Acrisius, 

“er doctrine is recognised. ‘The opinion ad-|had exposed his daughter Danae, and her 

" vocated by Malte Brun isthat of M. Gos-|son Perseus. Strad. 10.— lian. Anim. 3, 

“Selin, It has, however, been rendered less'¢. 37.—Mela, 2, c. 7.—Apollod. 1, c. 9—Ta- 

' probable by various subsequent discoveries cit. Ann. 4, ¢.21.—Ovid. Met. 5, v.. 242, 1. 


_ made by British officers on the actual physi-, 


eal geography of the mountainous parts of; 
_Asia, which lie immediately to the north of 
India. Accordingly the opinion of M. Gos-| 
‘selin has been combated by Mr. Hagh Viur- 
Yay, in a learned memoir, inserted in the 


7;,'V. 65. ; 

SERRANUS, a surname given to Cincinna- 
tus, because he was found sowimg his. fields 
when told that he had been elected dictator. 


Some, however, suppose that Serranus was 


a different person from Cincinnatus. Plin. 


Transactions of the Royal Society of Edin-/18, c. 3—Liv. 3, c. 26.—Virg. Ain. 6, v. 844. 


burgh, vol. 8, p. 171, in which the Seres are 
miaintained to be identical with the Chinese: 
~The arguments are partly founded on a con- 
fidence in the general correctness of Pto- 


——A poet of some merit in Domitian’s reign. 
Juv. 7, v- 80. 

Quintus SERTORIUS, a Roman general, 
son of Quintus and Khea, born at» Nursia. 


lemy, as confirmed bythese discoveries, which, 
while they subvert the views recently enter- 
tained, restore, so far as they go, the geogra- 
phy ofthat author. Mr. Murry has also re- 
cently published a separate work, entitled 
“An Historical account of Discoveries and 
Travels in Asia, in 3 vol& 8vo. -We learn 
too from the Chinese historians, through M. 
De Guignes, that An-toun, i. e. Antoninus 
emperor of the west, sent a commercial ¢m- 
bassy to Oan-ti, who reigned in China about! 
A. D. 150.j, The Seres were naturally of a 
meek disposition. Silk, of which the fabri- 
_ Cation was unknown to the ancients, who 
‘imagined that the materials were collected 
from the leaves of trees, was brought to 
"Rome from their country, and on that ac- 
‘count it received the name of Serictém, and 
thence a garment or dress of silk is called 
_ erica vestis. Heliogabalus, the Roman em- 
peror, was the first who wore a silk dress, 
which at that time sold for its weight in gold. 
It afterwards became very cheap, and con- 
sequently was the common dress among the 
Romans, Pol. 6, c. 16—AHorat. i, od. 29, 
v. 9.—Lucan. 1, v. 19,1. 10, v. 142 and 292. 
— Ovid. Am. 1,el. 14, v. 6.—Virg. G. 2,v. 121, 

SERGIUS, one of the names of Catiline. 
——A military tribune at the siege of Veii. 
-The family of the Sergii was patrician, and 
branched out into the several families of the 
Fidenates, Sili, Catiline, Natte,Ocelle, and 
Planci. 

Seripuus, an. island in the gean sea, 
[now Serfho, south-east of Cythnus, | about 36 
miles in circumference, according to Pliny’ 

_ Only 12, very barren and uncultivated, [Its 
Mountains were so steep and rugged, that the 
poets feigned the natives to have been chang- 
ed into stone by Perseus. It contains mines 
of iron and loadstones.] “The Romans ge- 
nerally sent their criminals there in banish- 
ment, and it was there that Cassius Severus 
the orator was exiled, and there he died. 
According to. Blian, the frogs of this island 


His first campaign was under the great Ma- 
rius, against the Peutones and Cimbri. He 
visited the enemy’s camp as a spy, and had 
the misfortune to lose one eye in the first bat- 
tle he fought. When Marius and Cinna en- 
‘tered Rome and slaughtered all their ene- 
mies, Sertorius accompanied them, but heex- 
pressed his sorrow*and concern at the melan- 
icholy death of so many of his countrymen. He 
afterwards fled for safety into: Spain, when 
Sylla had proscribed bim, and inthis distant 
province he behaved himself with so much 
address and valour that he was looked upon 
as the priace of the country.. The Lusitamians 
universally revered and loved him, and the 
Roman general did not show himself less at- 
tentive to their interest, by establishing public 
schools, and educating the children of the coin- 
try in the polite arts, and the literature of 
Greece and Rome. He had established a se- 
nate, over which he presided with consular 
authority, and the Romans, who followed his 
standard, paid equal reverence to his person. 
They were experimentally convinced of his 
valour and magnamity as a general, and the 
artful manner in which he imposed upon the 
credulity of his adherents in the-garb of reli- 
gion, did not diminish. his reputation. He * 
pretended to hold commerce with: heaven by 
means of a-white hind which he had tamed 
with great‘success, and which tullowed him 
every where, even-in the field-of battle. The 
success of Sertorius in Spaia, and *his popu- 
larity among the. natives, alarmed the Ro- 
mans. They sent some troops. to oppose 
him, but with httle success. Four armies 
were found insufficient to crush or even hurt 
Sertorius; and Pompey and Metellus, who 
never engaged an eneiny without obtaining the 
victory, were driven with dishonour from the 
field. But the favourite of the Lusitanians 
was exposed to ‘the dangers which usually” 
attend greatness. Perpenna, one of his offi- 
cers, who was jealous. of his fame and tired 
of a Superior, conspired against him. Ata 


never croaked but when they were removed|banquet the conspirators began to open their 
from the island to another place they ‘werelintentions by speaking with: freedom and 
more noisy and clamorous than others, hence/licentiousness in the presence of Sertorius, 
the proverb of serifhia rana applied to 4 inan} whose age and character had hitherto claim- 
who neither speaks nor sings This, howe-|ed deference from others. Perpenna over- 
ver, is found to be a mistake by modern tra-|turned a glass of wine, as a signal to the rest 
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Antonius, one of his officers stabbed Sertorius,]| ——Another, de civitate, by C. Servilius, or- 
and the example was followed by all the rest,|dained that if a Latin accused a Roman se- 
73 years before Christ. Sertorius has beenjnator, so that he was condemned, the accus- 
commended for his love of justice and mode-jer should be honoured with the nameand the 
ration, The flattering description he heard of|privileges of a Roman citizen.—— Another, 
the Fortunate Islands when he passed into the|.4g¢raria, by P. Servilius Rullus, the tribune, 
west of Africa, almost tempted him to bid/A. U. C. 690. It required the immediate 
adieu to the world, and perhaps he would|sale of certain houses andlands which belong- 
have retired from the noise of war, and theled to the people, for the purchase of others — 
clamours of envy, to end his days in the bosom|in a different part of Italy. It required that 
of a peaceful and solitary island, had not the|ten commissioners should be appointed to see 
stronger calls of ambition, and the love of famelit carried into execution, but Cicero prevent- 
prevailed over the intruding reflections of ajed its passing intoa law by the three ora- 
moment. It has been observed, that in his/tions which he-pronounced against it, 
latter days Sertorius became indolent and fond] SrRvitivus PusLius,; a consul who sup- 
of luxury and wanton cruelty ; yet we must/ported the cause of the people against the 
confess that in affability, clemency, complai-|nobles, and obtained a triumph in spite of 
‘sance, generosity, and military valour, he not|the opposition of the senate, after defeating 
only surpassed his contemporaries, but the|the Volsci. He afterwards changed his opi- 
rest of the Romans. [Of Sertoriusit has|nions, and very violently opposed the people, 
been justly remarked that his great qualities}because they had illiberally treated him.——= 
and military talents would have undoubtedly|Ahala, a master of horse to the dictator 
raised him to the first rank among the chiefs|Cincinnatus. en Melius refused to ap- 
of his country had he been, not the leader of|pear before the dictator to answer the accu- 
a party, but the commander of a state ; with|sations which were brought against him on 
nothing to support him but the resources of|suspicion of his aspiring to tyranny, Ahala 
his own mind, he created apowerful kingdom|slew him in the midst of the people, whose 
among strangers, and defended it for a long|protection he claimed. Ahala was accused 
time against the arms of Rome, although|for this murder, and banished, but his sen- 
wielded by the ablest generals of his time ;/tence was afterwards repealed. He was rais- 
and he displayed public and private virtues|ed to the dictatorship,——Publius, a procon- 
which would have rendered a people happy|sul of Asia during the age of Mithridates. 
under his rule at a less turbulent period.]|He conquered Isauria, for which service he 
Plut.in vita.—Paterc. 2, c, 30, &c.—Flor.|was surnamed Jsauricus, and rewarded with 
2, ¢. 21, &.—Apipian. de Civ.— Val. Max-\a triumph.A Roman general who de- 
1,¢. 2,17, c. 3.—Hutrofi.—Auli, Gell. 15,\feated an army of Etrurians——Nonianus, 
6,22. a Latin historian who wrote an history of 
SERVILIA, a sister of Cato of Utica, great-|Rome in the reignof Nero. There were 
ly enamoured of J. Czsar, though her bro-|more than one writerof this name, as Pliny 
ns was one of the most inveterate enemies|speaks of a Servilius remarkable for his elo- 
of herlover. To convince Czsar of her af-|quence and learning ; and Quintilian mentions 
fection, she sent him a letter filled with the/another also illustrious for his genius and li- 
most tender expressions of regard for his per-|terary merit———Casca, one of Czxsar’s mur- 
son. The letter was delivered to Czsar_ in{derers. The family of the Servilii was of 
the senate-house, while they were debating|patrician rank, and came to settle at Rome 
about punishing the associates of Cataline’slafter the destruction of Alba, where they 
conspiracy ; and when Cato saw it, he ex |were promoted to the highest offices of the 
claimed that it was a letter from the conspi-|state. ‘To the several branches of this family 
rators, and insisted immediately on its being|were attached the different surnamesof 4ha- 
made public. Upon this Cesar gave it tol/a, 4xilla, Priscus, Cepio, Structus, Geminus, 
Cato, and the stern senator had no sooner|Pulex, Vatia, Casca, Fidenas, Longus, and 
read its contents, than he threw it back with] Zucca. bie 
the words take it drunkard. From the] Servius Tu.iius, the sixth king of 
intimacy which existed between Servilia and|Rome, was son of Ocrisia, a slave of Corni- 
Cesar, some have supposed that the dicta-|culum, by ‘Tullius, a man slain in the defence 
tor was the father of M. Brutus. P/ut. in|of his country against the Romans.  Ocrisia 
Ces.—C. Nef. in Attic. was given by Tarquin to Tanaquil his wife, 
SERVILIA LEX de pecuniis refetundis, by|and she brought up her son in tue king’s fa- 
C. Servilius the pretor, A.U.C. 653. It pu-jmily, and added the name of Servius to that 
nished severely such as were guilty of pecu-|which he had inherited from his father, to 
lation and extortion in the provinces. Its|/denote his slavery. [It is not known who his 
particulars are not precisely known. father was, and it was probably not till after 
Another de judicibus, by Q. Servilius Czpio,|his elevation to the royal dignity that he was 
the consul, A. U. C. 648. It divided, the|/represented as having been the son of a Bam 
‘ right of judging between the senators andjson of rank who was killed in defence of his 
the equites, a privilege, which, though ori-|country.] Young Servius was educated in 
ginally belonging to the senators, had beenjthe palace of the monarch with great care, 
taken from them and given to the equites.!and though originally a slave, he raised him- 
; 4 
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selfso much to Consequence, that Tarquin jlia, but when that chief was taken off, Sulph 
gave him his daughter in marriage, His ownjtius returned to Rome and acted with the re- 
private merit and virtues recommended him|publican party. He died in the camp of An- 
‘to notice not less than the royal favours, and|tony under the walls of Modena, having been 
Servius, become the favourite of the people|sent on an embassy to that leader from the 
and the darling of the soldiers, by his liberali-|Roman senate. Cicero, in his. 9th Philippic, 
‘ty and complaisance, waseasily raised to the|pleads for a brazen statue to. be erected to 
throne on the death of his father-in-law.|Sulpitins, which honour was. granted by the 
Rome had no reason to repent of her choice. |senate.} Claudius, a grammarian. Suet. 
Servius endeared himself still more as a war-|de cl. Gar. tlonoratus Maurus, a learned 
rior and as a legislator. He defeated t e/grammarian in the age of [Arcadius and Ho- 
Veientes and the Tuscans, and by a proper|#orius.] He wrote Litin commentaries upon 
act of policy he established the cerisus which| Virgil, still extant. [These are, however, 
told him that Rome contained about 84 thou-|considered rather as a collection of ancient 
sand inhabitants. He increased the numberjremarks and criticisms on the poet than as 
of the tribes, he beautified and adorned the|composed, by himself,. They contain many 
city, and enlarged its boundaries by taking}‘aluable notices of the geography and arts of 
within its walls the hills Quirinalis, Vimina-/antiquity. ‘These commentaries are found 
lis, and Esquilinus. He also divided the Ro-}annexed to some of the older editions of Vir- 
man people into tribes, aud that he might|gil. They are most correctly given in the 
not seem toneglect the worship of the gods,jedition of ‘Burman. Amst. 1746, 4 vols. 
he built several temples to the goddess of for-|4to.] : 

tune, to whom he deemed himself particu-| SESosTRIs, a celebrated king of Egypt 
larly indebted for obtaining the kingdom. Helsome ages before the Trojan war, (vid. the 
also built a temp eto Diana on mount Aven-jend of this article.] -iis father ordered all 
tine, and raised himself a palace on the hill|the children in his dominions who were born 
Esquilinus. Servius married his two daugh-jon the same day with him to be ere 
ters to the grandsons of his father-in-law ;|educated, and to-pass their youth in the com- 
the elder to Tarquin, and the younger tojpany of his ~ son. This succeeded in the 
Aruns. This union, would, as might be sup-|highest degree, and Sesostris had the pleasure 
lity tend toensure the peace of his family ;|to find himself surrounded by a number of 
ut if such were his expectations, he was un-|‘aithful ministers and active warriors, whose 
happily deceived. ‘Che wife of Aruns, na-|education and intimacy with their prince ren- 
turally fierce and impetuous, murdered her|dered them ‘inseparably devoted to his inte- 
own husband to unite herself to Tarquin,|rest. When Sesostris had succeeded on his 
who had likewise assassinated his wife. These|father’s throne, he became ambitious of mili- 
bloody measures were no sooner pursued|tary fame, and after he had divided his king- 
than Servius was murdered by his own son-|dom into 36 different districts, he marched at 
in-law, and his daughter Tullia showed her |the head of a numerous army to make the 
self so inimical to filial gratitude and piety,|conquest of the world. Libya, Aithiopia, 
that she ordered her’ chariot to be driven| Arabia, witH all the islands of the Red Sea, 


over the mangled body of her father, B. C.| were conquered, and the victorious monarch » 


534. His death was universally lamented,|marched through Asia, and penetrated far- 
and the slaves annually celebrated a festival|ther into the east than the conqueror of Da- 
in his honour, in the temple of Diana, on mount|rius. | He also invaded Europe, and subdued 
Aventine, the day that he was murdered,|the Thracians ; and that the fame of his 
Tarquinia his wife buried hisremains private-|conquests might long survive him, he placed 
ly, and died the following day. Liv. 1, c. 41./colunims in the several provinces he had sub- 
—Dionys. Hal. 4—Flor. 1, c. 6—Cic. de\dued ; and many ages after, this pompous 
Div. 1,c.53.—Val. Max 1,¢. 6— Ovid. Fast.\inscription was read in many parts oi Asia, 
6, v. 601.——[Sulpitius Rufus, an eminent|Sesostris, the king of kings, as conquered 
Roman jurist and statesman, and descended|this territory by his arms. At his return 
from an illustrious family. He was contem:|home the monarch employed his time in en- 
porary with Cicero, and probably born about|couraging the fine arts, and in improving the 
acentury B.C. He cultivated ‘polite litera-|revenues of his kingdom. He erected 100 
ture from a very early period, especially phi-|temples to the gods tor the victories he had 
losophy and poetry. At the age of 2 he ap-|obtained, and mounds of earth were heaped 
peared as a pleader at the bar. In conse |up‘in several parts of Egypt, where cities 

uence of a reproof received from Quintus|were built for the reception of the inhabitants 
Mucius an eminent lawyer, groundéd upon|during the inundations of the Nile. Some ca- 
his ignorance of the Jaw, he applied himself|nals were also dug near Memphis, to facili- 
with great industry to legal studies, and be-|tate navigation. and the communication of 
came one of the most eminent lawyers of|one prevince with another. In his old age 


Rome. Cicero highly coinmends his legal|Sesostris, grown infirm and blind, destroyed 


knowledge, Sulpitius passed through ‘the|himself, after a reign of -44 years according 

various Civil offices of the Roman state, and|to some. His mildness towards the conquer- 

was consul B. C. 51. Caesar made him go-|ed has been admired, while some haye up- 

vernor of Achaia after the battle of Pharsa-|braided him for his racy and insolence in 
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causing his chariot to be drawn by some of|among a multititude destroys great numbers 
the monarchs whom he had subdued, Thejof them,in a moment, as frequently happens 
age of Sesostris is so remote from every au |to caravans ; and the words of Isaiah, that 
thentic record, that many have supported|/God would senda blast against Senacherib 
-that theactions anc conquests ascribed to/denote alsothe same thing, Herodotus gives 
this monarch are uncertain and totally fabu-/us some kind of a disguised account of this 
lous, [Historians are even divided as to the|deliverance from the Assyrians in a fabulous 
identity of the name of this. monarch, with|application of it to the city of Pelusium, in- 
that of some other similar names in the’Egyp-|stead of Jerusalem, and to Setho the Egyp= 
tian history, and several hold him to be thejtian instead of Hezekiah.” The learned 
same with the Sesac or Shesac of the He.|Dean then remarks upon the strong confir- 
brew scriptures. From the recent discove-|mation given to the account in Scripture by 
ry ot M. Champollion, it would seem that the|}the statementof Herodotus, and his mention- 
learned world are about to be put id posses-|ing the very name of Senacherib.] Herodot. 
* sion of some information respecting the reign]2, c. 141. : ‘i 
and warlike operations of Sesostris from the} SETI, a town of Latium above the Pon- 
very archives of ancient Egypt. vid. Ac-|tine marshes, celebrated for its wines, which 
~ count of this discovery given in the Atlan-jAugustus is said to have preferred to all 
‘tic Magazine, for March 1825, p. 399.} He-jothers.. Plin. 14, c. 6.—Juv. 5, Vv. 34, Sat. 
“ vodot. 2, c. 102, &e—Diod. 1—Val. Flacc.}10, v..27.—Martial. 13, ep. 112. , 
. §, v-419.— Plin/ 33, c, 3:—Lucan. 10, v. 276.) Sevbra, Julia Aquilia, a Roman lady, 
—Strab. 16. whom the emperor Heliogabalus married. 
SEsSITEs, now Sessia, a river of Cisalpine|She was soon after repudiated, though pos- 
Gaul, falling intothe Po. Plin. 3, c. 16. sessed of all the charms of mind and body 
SESTIAS, a-name applied to Hero, as born} which could captivate the most virtuous. 
at Sestos. Stat.6, Theb, 547. Valeria, the wife of Valentian, and the mother 
SEstTos, or SEstus,.a town of Thrace onjof Gratian, was well known for her avarice 
~ ‘the shores of the Hellespont, exactly oppo-|and ambition. The emperor, her husband, 
site Abydos on the Asiatic side. It is cele-|repudiated her, and afterwards, took her 
brated for the bridge which Xerxes built/again. Her prudent-advice at last ensured 
there across the Hellespont, as also for being|her son Gratian the imperial throne,—— 
the seat of the amours of Hero and Leander.|The wife of Philip the Roman emperor, 
vid. Abydos, Leander, Xerxes. The.city}. SEVERIANUS, a. governor of Macedonia, 
‘of Sestos was the first. place taken by the|father-in-law to the emperor Philip—aA 
Turks after crossing over into Europe. The|general of the Roman armies in the reign of 
~-modern town is called Zermunic. Some re |Valentiuian, defeated by the Germans ——A 
“mains of the ancient city are easily traced on|son of the emperor Severus. 
the declivity of the hill.] Mela, 2. c. 2.—| Srvirus, Lucius Septimius, a Roman 
Strat. 13—Museus de L.ts H, Virg.-G,\emperor born at Leptis in Africa, of a noble 
3, V. 258.— Ovid. Heroid. 18, v.2. family. He gradually exercised all the of- 
SETABIS, a town of Spain between’ New| fices of the state, and recommended himself 
Carthage and Saguntum, famous for the ma-|to the notice of the world by an ambitious 
~ mufacture of linen, There was also a small|mind, and a restless activity, that could, for 
~ river of the samename in the neighbourhood,|the gratification of avarice, endure the most 
{The Arabians altered the. name of the city|complicated hardships. After the murder 
to Xativa ; it is now, however, called Sen|of Pertinax, Severus resolved to remove 
Phelippe.) Sil. 16, v. 474.—Strab. 2.—Me-| Didius Julianus who had bought the imperial 
la, 2, c: 6.—Plin. 3, c. 3, 1.19, c. 1. purple when exposed to sale by the licen- 
SETHON, a priest of Vulcan, who made|tiousness of the pretorians, and therefore he 
himself king of Egypt after the death of|proclaimed himself emperor on the borders 
‘Anysis. [wvid. the end of this article.] Hcjof Ilyricum, where he was stationed against 
~ ‘was attacked by the Assyrians and delivered}the Barbarians, To support himself in this 
from this powerful enemy by an.immense|bold measure, he took as his partner in the 
number of rats, which in one night gnaw-|empire Albinus, who was at the head of the 
-ed their bow-strings and thongs, so that/Roman forces in Bnitain, and immediately 
on the morrow their arms were found to be|marched towards Rome, to crush Didius and 
useless. From this wonderful circumstance|all his partisans. He was received as he ad- 
Sethon had a statue which represented him|vanced through the country with universal 
~ with a rat in his hand, with the inscription offacclamations, and Julianus himscif was soon 
Whoever fixes his eyes upon me, let him be pi-|deserted by his favourites, and assassivated by _ 
ous, {* The Babylonish Talssud,” observes}his own soldiers. The reception of Severus 
Prideaux, * states that thé destruction upoujat Rome was sufficient to gratify his pride ; 
_ the army of the Assyrians, was executed by|the streets were strewed. with flowers, and 
~* lightning, and some of the Targums are|the submissive senate. were ever ready to 
quoted for saying the same thing; but it}grant whatever honours or titles the conquer- 
_. seems most likely that it was effected by}jor claimed. In professing that he had assum- 
bringing en them the hot wind -which is fre jed the purple only to revenge the death of, 
quent in those parts, and often whenit lights|the virtuous Pertinax, Severus gained many 
686 ; 
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adherents, and’ was enabled not only to dis- {of his son, that on his return home he called: 
arm, but to banish the pretorians, whose in-|him into his presence, and after he had up- 
solence and avarice were become alarming|braided him for his ingratitude and perfidy, © 
not only to the citizens, but to the emperor-jhe offered him a drawn sword, adding, Jf 
But while he was victorious at Rome, Severus|you are so anibitious of reig ig aione, now 
did not forget that there was another com-|imbrue your hunds in the blood of your father, 

etitor for the imperial purple. Pescennius|az7d let not the eyes of the world be witnesses © 
Niger was in the east at the head of a pow-jof your want of filial tenderness. If these 
erful army, and with the name and ensigns of| words checked Caracalla, yet_he did not 
Augustus. Many obstinate battles were fought/shew himself concerned, and Severus, worn 
between the troops'and officers of the imperial]out with infirmities which the gout and: the 
rivals, till on the plains of Issus; which had]uneasiness cf his mind increased, soon after ° 
been above five centuries before covered with|died, éxclaiming he had been every thing 
the blood of the Persian soldiers of Darius.Jjman could wish, but that he was then no- 
Niger was totally ruined by the loss of .0 000|thing. Some say that he wished to poison 
men. [he head of Niger was cut off and sent/himself, but that when this was denied, he 
to the conqueror, who punished in a most cruel] ate to great excess, and soon after expired at 


manner all the partisans of his unfortunate 
rival. Severus afterwards pillaged Byzan- 
tium, which had shut her gates against him ; 
and after he had conquered several nations in 
the east, he returned to Rome, resolved to 
destroy Albinus, with whom he had hitherto 
reluctantly shared the imperial power. He 
attempted to assassinate hin by his emissa- 
ries ; but when this had failed of success, Se- 


York on the fourth of February, in the 211th 
year of the Christian era, in the 66th year 
of his age, after a reign of 17 years 8 months 
and 3 days. Severus has. been so much ad- 
mired: for his military talents, that some have 
called him the most warlike of the Roman 
emperors. Asa monarch he was cruel, and 


it has been observed that he never did an 


act of humanity, or forgave a fault. In his 


verus had recourse to arms, and the fate of{diet he was temperate, und he always show-) 


the empire was again decided on the plains 
of Gaul. Albiius was defeated, and the con- 
queror was soelated with the recollection 
that he had now nolonger a competitor for the 
purple, that he insulted the dead body of his 
rival, and ordéred it to be thrown into.the 
Rhone, after he had suffered it to putrify before 
the door of his tent, and to be torn to pieces 
by the dogs. The family and the adherents 
of Albinus, shared his fate ; and the return of 
Severus tothe capital exhibited the bloody 
triumphs of Marius and Sylla.° The richest 
of the citizens were sacrificed, and their mo- 
ney became the property of the emperor. 
The wicked Commodus received divine ho- 
nours, and his murderers were punished in 
the most wanton manner. ‘Tired of the inac- 
tive life he led in Rome, Severus marched in- 
to the east, with his two sons, Caracalla and 
Geta, and with uncommon success made’ 
himself master of Seleucia, Babylon, and| 
Gtesiphon ; and advanced without opposition 
far into the Parthian territories. From Par- 
thia the emperor marched towards the more 


Southern provinces of Asia; after he had vi- 
Sited the tomb of Pompey the Great, he enter- 
ed Alexandria ; . and after he had granted a 
senate tothat celebrated city, he viewed with 
the most criticising and inquisitive curiosity 
the several monuments and ruins which that 
ancient kingdom contains. The revolt of, 
Britain recalled him from the east. After he 
had reduced it under his power, he built a 
wall across the northern parts of the island 
to defend it against the frequent invasions of 


ed himself an open enemy'to pomp and splen- 
dour. He loved the appellation of a man of 
letters, and he even composed an_history-of 
his own reign, which some have praised for its 
correctness and veracity. However cruel 
Severus may appear in his punishments and 
in his revenge, many have endeavoured to ex- 
culpate him, and observed that there was 
need of severity in an empire “hose morals 
were so: corrupted, and where no less than 
000 persons were accused 0: adultery during 
the space of 17 years, Of him, as of Au- 
gustus, some were fond to say, that it would 
have been better for the world if he had ne- 
ver been born, or had never died. Lio.— 
Herodian.—Victor,«c. Alexander,| Mar- 
cus Aurelius,) a native of Pheenicia, adopted 
by Heliogabalus. His father’s name was 


'Genesius Marcianus, and his mother’s Julia 


Mammea, and he received the surname of 
Alexander because he was born in a temple 
sacred to Alexander the Great... He was 
carefully educated, and his mother, by pay- 
ing particular attention to his morals, and the 
character of his preceptors, preserved him 
from those infirmities and that licentiousness 
which old age too often attributes to the de- 
pravity of youth, At the death of Helioga- 
balus, who had been jealous of his virtues, 
Alexander, though only in the i4th year of 
his age, was proclaimed emperor, and his no- 
mination was approved by the universal 
shouts of the army, and the congratulations of 
the senate. He had not long been on the 
throne before the peace of the empire was 


the Caledonians. Hitherto successful against! disturbed by the incursions of the Persians. 
his enemies, Severus now found the pea’e of Alexander marched into the east without de- 
his family disturbed. Caracalla attempted lay, and soon obtained a decisive victory over — 
to murder his father as he was concluding a the Barbarians. At his return to Rome he 
treaty of peace with the Britons ; and the was honoured with a triumph, but the revolt _ 
emperor was so shocked at the undutifulness of the Germans ar called him away — 
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from the indolence of the capital. His ex-|a native of Spain, who wrote an account of 
pedition inGermany was attended with some|his own life in the reign of the emperor Va- 
success, but the virtues and the amiable quali-|lens. \. celebrated architect employed in 
ties of Alexander were forgotten in’ the stern|building Nero’s golden palace at Rome, after 
and sullen strictness ofthe disciplinarian. His/the burning of that city-——A mountain of 
soldiers, fond of repose, murmured against his/Italy, near the Fabaris Virg. Ain. 7, Vv. . 
severity ; their clamours were fomented by}7i3- , , 
the artifice of Maximinus, and Alexander was} SEvo, a ridge of mountains between Nor- 
murdered in his tent,.in the midst of his|way and Sweden. .[It assumes various names 
camp, after a reign of 13 years and 9 days,jin different parts of its Course ; as, the Lang- 
on the 18th of March, A, D. 235. His mo-| field mountains, the Dofrafield mountains, 
ther Mammaa shared his fate with all his/&c. Some suppose the ridge of Sevo to have 
friends ; but this was no sooner known than|been the Riphzan mountains. of antiquity,] 
the soldiers punished with immediate death| Plin. 4, c. 15. : : ; 
all such as had been concerned in the murder,} SEuTHEs, a Thracian king, who encourag- 
except Maximinus. Alexander hasbeen ad-jed his countrymen to revolt, &c. This name 
mired for his many virtues, and every histo-/iscommon to several of the ‘Thracian princes, 
rian except Herodian, is bold to assert, that} SexT1a Licinra Lex, de Magistratibus, 
if he had lived, the Roman empire might have/by C. Licinius and L.,.Sextius the tribunes, 
been freed from those tumults and abuses|A. U. C. 386. It ordained that one of the 
which continually disturbed her peace, andjconsuls should be elected from among the 
kept the lives of her emperors and_senators/plebeians. Another, de religione, by the 
in perpetual alarms. His severity in punish-jsame, A. U. C. 385. It enacted that a de- 
ing offences was great, and such as had{cemvirate should be chosen from the patri- 
robbed the public, were they even the|cians and plebeians instead of the decemviri 
most intimate friends of the emperor, were|sacris faciu»dis. 
indiscriminately sacrificed to the tran-| SExTI£ Aqu»®, now iz, [a town of Gal-_ 
quillity of the state which they had violat-|lia Narbonensis, and the metropolis of Nar- 
ed, The great offices of the state, which|bonensis Secunda. It owed its foundation to 
had before his reign been exposed to sale, and|Sextius Calvinus, who in the first expedition 
occupied by favourites, were now bestowedjof the Romans into Gaul, reduced the Sa- 
upom merit, and Alexander could boast that/lyes, in whose territory it was situate. At 
all his officers were men of trust and abilities.| Aqua Sextiz Marius and Catulus defeated | 
He was a patron of literature, and he dedi-|the Teutones. It was famous for its warm 
cated the hours of relaxation to the study of baths.] Liv. 61.—Vell, Paterc.1,¢.15. 
the best Greek and Latin historians, orators, SEXTILIUS, a.governor of Africa, who or- 
and poets; and in the public schools which dered Marius when he landed there to de-- 
his liberality and the desire of encouraging part immediately from his province. Marius, 
learning had founded, he often heard with heard this with some concern, and said to 
pleasure and satisfaction the eloquent speech- the messenger, Go and tell your master that 
es and declamations of his subjects. The you fave seen the exiled Marius sitting on 
provinces were wellsupplied with provisions, the ruins of Carthage. Plut.in Mar. > 
and Rome was embellished with many stately SrxTius Lucius, was remarkable for his 
buildings and magnificent porticoes. .4/ex. friendship with Brutus; he gained the confi- 
vit.— Herodian. —Zosim.—Victor. Flavius dence of Augustus, and was consul. Horace, 
Valerius, a native of Illyricum, nominated who was in the number of his friends, dedi- 
Cesar by Galerius, He was put to death by cated | od. 4, to him. The first plebeian 
Maximianus, A. D. 307,—Libius, a man consul—One of the sons of Tarquin. vid. 
proclaimed emperor of the west, at Ravenna, T'arquinius. 
after the death of Majorianus. He was SExTus, a prenomengiven to the sixth son 
soon after pvisoned. Lucius Cornelius, a-of a family A son of Pompey the Great. 
Latin poet in the age of Augustus, for some vid. Pompeius. A stoic philosopher, born 
time employed in the judicial proceedings of at Cheronza in Beotia. Some suppose that 
the forum. Cassius, an orator banished he was Plutarch’s nephew. He was precep-. 
into the island of Crete by Augustus, for his tor to M. Aurelius, and L. Verus.——A phi- 
illiberal language. He was banished 17 years, losopher inthe age of Antoninus. He was 
and died in Seriphos. He is commended +s an one of the followers of the doctrines of Pyr- 
ableorater, yet declaiming with more warmth rho. Some of his works are still extant. } 
than prudence. His writings were destroyed | SIBYLL&, certain women [supposed to be} 
by order of the senate. Suet. in Oct-—— Quint. inspired by heaven, who flourished in different 
—Sulpitins, an ecclesiastical historian, who parts of the world, Their number isunknown, 
died A. D. 420. he best of his works is Plato speaks of one, others of two, Pliny-of. 
his Historia Sacra, from the creation of the three, Alian of four, and Varro of ten, an 
world to the consulship of Stilicho, of which opinion which is universally adopted by the 
the style is e'egant, and superior to that of learned. These ten Sibyls ‘generally resided 
the age in which he lived. ‘he best edition in the following places, Persia, Libya, Del- 
isin 2 vols. 4to, Patavii, 1741.——Aquilius, hi, Cume in Italy, Erythrea, Samos, Cumz, 
688 
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fn Mfolia, Marpessia on the Hellespont, An-|capitol, is unknown. [The emperor Hone 
eyra in Phrygia, and Tiburtis.. The most eu issued-an order A. DF 399, fordestroying 
celebrated of the Sibyls was that of Cumz in/them; in pursuance of which Stilicho burnt 
Italy, whom some have called by the different/all these prophetic writings, and demolished | 
names of Aimalthza, Demophile, Herophile,|the teriple oF Apollo in which they had been 
Daphne, Manto, Phemonce, and Deiphohe.|deposited Nevertheless, there are still pre- 
It is said that Apollo became, enamoured of|sérved in eight books of Greek verse, a col- 
her, and that, to make her sensible of his/lection of oracles, pretended to be Sibylline. 
_ Passion, he offered to give her whatever:she/Dr. Cave, who is well satisfied that this col- 

should ask. ‘The Sibyl demanded to'live as|lection is a forgery, supposes’ that a large 
many years as she had grains of sand in her|part of it was composed in the time of Adri- 
hand, but unfortunately forgot to ask for thel/an, about A. D. 130; that other parts were 
enjoyment of the health, vigour, and bloom,|added in the time of the Antonines, and the 
of which she was then in possession. The|whole completed in the reign of Commodus. 
god granted her requést, but she refused to}Dr. Prideaux says that this collection must 
gratify the passion of her lover, though he/have been made between A. D. 138, and 
offered her perpetual youth and beauty./167. ‘Some ofthe Christian fathers, not ap- 
Some time after she became old anddecrepid, prized of the imposition, have often cited the 
her form decayed, melancholy paleness and|books of the Sibyls in favour of the Christian 
haggard looks succeeded to bloom and cheer-|religion, and hence Celsus takes occasion te 
fulness. She had already lived about-709/call the Christians Sibyllists. Dr. Lardner 
years ‘when Zneas came to Italy, and, as|states his conviction that the Sibylline oracles 
some have imagined, she had three centuries] quoted by St.Clement and some other of the 
more to live before her year's were as nume-|Greek fathers,are the forgeries of some Chris- 
rous as the grains of sand which she had in|tian. Bishop Horsely has ably supported the 
her hand. She gave /Eneas instructions how|opinion, however, that the Sibylline books 
to find his father in the infernal regions, andjcontained records of prophecies votichsatedto 
even conducted him tothe entrance of hell./nations extraneous to the patriarchal fami- 
it was usual for the Sibyl to write herprophe-|lies, and the Jewish commonwealth, before 
cies on leaves which she placed at the en-/the general defection to idolatry. Although 
trance of her Cave, and it required particu-|the books were at last: interpolated, yet, ac- 
lar care in such as consulted her to take up|cording to the views taken of the subject by, 
these leaves before they were dispersed by|the learned.bishop, this was too late to throw 
the wind, as their meaning then became in | discredit on the confident appeal made te 
comprehensible. According to the most au-|them by Justin.]° There are now eight books 
thentic historians of the Romat republic, one|of Sibylline verses extant, but they are uni-_ 
of the Sibyls came to the palace of Tarquin|versally reckoned spurious. ‘They speak se 
the Second, with nine volumes, which she of-|plainly of our Saviour, of his sufferings, and 
fered to sell fora very high price. The mo-|of his death, as even to surpass far the sub-_ 
narch disregarded her, and she immediately|lime prediction of Isaiah in description, and — 
disappeared, and soon after returned, when|therefore, from this very circumstance, it is 
she had burned three of the volumes. Shelevident that they were composed in the se- — 
asked the same price for the remaining six|cond century by some of the followers of ’ 
books; and when Tarquin refused to buy/Christianity, who wished to convince the 
them, she burned three more, and still per-j/heathens of their error, by assisting the cause 
sisted in'demanding the same sum of inoneyjof truth with the- arms of pious artifice, 
for the three that were left.’ This extraor+/The word Sibyl seems to be derived from 
dinary behaviour astonished ‘Parquin ; he|s1v Alice for Ass Jovis, and Bours consilium, 
bought the books, and the Sibyl instantly va-) Plut.in Phed.—2divian. V. H.12, c. 35.— 
nished, and never after appeared to the’ World.| Paws. 10, c. & , &c.—Diod 4—Ovid. Met 
These books were preserved with great care/14, v..109 and-140,— Virg, Ain. 3, v. 445, 1.6, 
by the monarch, and called the Sibylline|v. 36.—Lucan, 1, v. 564.—Plin. 13, ¢, 13 
‘verses. A. college of priests was appointed Alor, 4, c.~ 1.—Sallust..-Cic. Catil. 3.—Val — 
to have the care of them ;_[vid’ Duumviri.] Mux, lye 1,1. 8, 6. 1%, &c. Li 
and such reverence did the Romans entertain) Sitcamsrr, orSycamsat, a people of Ger- 
for these prophetic books, that they were,many, couquered by the Romans, [originally 
consulted with the greatest solemnity; and|occupying what is now (suelderland.| They 
only when the state seemed to be in danger.\revolted against Augustus, who marched 
When tite capital was burtit in the troubles against them, but did not totally reduce them. 
of Sylla, the Sybilline verses, which were de-;|Drusus conquered them. {Being pressed 
posited there, perished ‘in the conflagration ;/by the Catti, whom Casar calls’ Suevi, they 
and to repair the loss which the republic|were, together witlr the Obii, received inte 
seemed to have sustained, commissioners|Gaul, on the left bank of the’Rhwe, under 
were immediately sent to different. parts of| Augustus; and there is reason ta believe 
Greece, to collect whatever verses*could be|that the people who occupied this position — 
found of the inspired writings of the Sibyls.|under the name of Gugerni, were Sicambri- 
The fate of these Sibylline verses, which|ans.] Dio. 54.—Strab. 4.—Horat. 4.—Od, 
were collected after ee conflagration of the|2, v- 86.—Od, 14, v. 51.—Tacif. 2, An. 26, 
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SIGAMBRIA, the country of the Sicambri,| Africa, called Lilybeum ; Pachytium looking 
formed the modern province of Guelderland.|towards Greece; and Peloram towards Ita- 
Claud. in Eutrop. 1,-v. 383. : : ly. ‘Sicily [is about 170 British. miles in length 
S1cAni, [an ancient nation. of Sicily. They/and 70 in medial breadth... Swinburne reck- 
appear to have been of Iberian and not ofjons its greatest lengih at 210 miles, and its 
Spanish origin as is generally thought, and to/breadth at 133. Its area contains’ 12,600 
have come originally from Upper. Asia.|square. miles.] , This island ,was celebrated 
They first descended into Italy and took pos’ |for its fertility,-so much that it was called 
session of that district afterwards known. byjone of the granaties of Rome, and Pliny says . 
the name of iera di Genoa, whence in|thatit rewarded the husbandmef an hundred 
process of time they spread themselves overjfold. Its most famous cities were Syracuse, 
Etruria, Latium, and Campania,. From the|Messana, Leontini, Lilybenm, Agrigentum, 
river Sicanus they took the name of Sicani,}Gela. Drepanum, Eryx, &c. The highest 
and when driven towards ‘the south by the]and mest famous mountain in the island is 
Ligurians, proceéded. as far as Rhegium,|/Etna, whose frequent:eruptions are danger- 
crossed the strait of Messana, and after acon {ous, antl often fatal to the country and its in- 
test with the Siculi, already established on'the}habitants, from which circumstance the an- 
eastern part of Sicily, they finatly .settled on}cients supposed that the forges of Vulcan ~ 
the western coast of that delightful island.|and the Cyclops were placed there. The poets 
Edinburgh Review, No-80, p. 381.]. Dio-|feign that the Cyclops were the original in- 
nys. Hal, 1.—Ovid. Met. 5 and 13.—Virg.|habitants of this island, and after them it 
Hcl. 10.— Ain. 7, v. 795.—Diod. 5.—Horat.|came into the possession of the'Sicani,"a peo- 


ep. 17, v.32: ri ple of Spain, and at last of the Siculi, a nation 
SicantA and Sicania, an ancient namelot Italy. [vid. however, Sicani, and Siculi.} 
of Sicily. [vid Sicani.] > The plains of Enna are well known for their 


Sicca, a.town of Numidia, [south-|excellent honey, and, according to Diodorus, 
west of Carthage, near ‘the’ river Bagra-|the hounds lost their scent in hunting, dn ac- 
das. It. received the: appellation of Ve-/count of the many ‘odoriferous plants that 
nerea, from a temple of Venus which: it|/profusely perfumed the air: Ceres and Pro- 
contained. Its ruins are visible ata placéjserpme were the chief deities of the place, 
‘called Keff.} Sal. in Jug. 56. and it was there, according to poetical tradi- 
SIcKLis, (SIcKLipEs, plur.) an epithet ap-|tion, that. the latter was carried away by 
plied to the inhabitants of Sicily. The Muses}Pluto, ». The Pheenicians’ and Grecks settled 
are called Sicelides by Virgil, because *(Pheo-jsome colonies here, and at last the Carthagi- 
critus was a native of Sicily, whom the Latin|nians became masters of the whole island, till 
poet, as.a writer of Bucolic poetry, professed|they were dispossessed of it by the Romans 
toimitate. Virg, Ec..4. in the Punic wars. Some authors suppose that 
Sicuavs; called also Sicharbas and Aher-|Sicily was originally joined to the continent, 
bas, was a priest.of the temple of Hercules in}and that it .was, separated from Italy by an 
Pheenicia. His father’s name was Plisthe-|eartnquake, and that the straits of Churybdis 
nes. He married Elisa, the daughter of Be |were formed. The mhabitants of Sicily, were 
lus, and sister of king Pyginalion, better}so fond of luxury, that Sicule mense@ became 
known by the name of Diilo. He was soex |proverbial The rights of citizens of Rome 
tremely rich, that his brother-in-law murder-| were extended to them by M. Antony. Cic. 
ed him to obtain his possessions, This murder] 14.—¢t. 1 =—Verr, 2,c..13.— Homer. Od, 9, 
Pygmalion ‘concealed from his sister Dido ;|&c —Justin. 4, ¢, 1, &c.—Virg. Ain. 3,-v. 
and he amused her by. telling her that her|4i4, &c.—Jtal. 14, v. 11, &c.—Plin. 3,. c. 8, 
_ husband was gone upon an affair of import-|&c.—~ The island of Naxos, in the Aige- 
ance, and that he would svon return. This/an, was called Little Sicily, on account of its 
would have perhaps succeeded had not the|fruitfulness. t aE Bink ‘ yout 
shade of. Siceus. appeared to Dido, and|..L. Sicivtus DenrAtus, a tribune of 
related toher the cruelty of Pygmation, and|Rome, celebrated for his valour:and the ho- 
advised her to fly from “Tyre, after she had|nours he obtained in the field of battle during 
previously secured some treasures, which, as|the period of 40 years,.in which he was en- 
he mentioned, were concéaled in an obscure]gaged in the Roman armies. He was pre- 
and unknown’ place.» According to Justin,|/sent.in 121 battles; he obtained 14 civic’ 
Acerbas was the uncle of Dido. -Virg. n.|crowns; 3 mural crowns ; 8 crowns of gold ; 
1, v. 347, &c.—Paterc. 1, ¢. 6.—Justin, 18,|83 golden collars ; 60 bracelets; 18 lances ; 
G. 4. we yy aR 23 horses with all their ornaments, and all as 
Sicinta, the largest and. most celebrated|the’ reward of his uncommon services, He 
island in the Mediterranean Sea, at the bot-|could show the scars of 45. wounds, which he 
tom of Italy. It was anciently called Sica ta,|had received all in his breast, particularly in 
[from the Sicani.] Trinacria, [from its three}opposing the Sabines, when they took the ca- 
promontories, tga axext,] and Triguetra,|pitol. The popularity of Sicinius became 
[from its triangular shape. Its name Siciliajodious to mt ae Claudius, who wished to 
was derived from the Siculi, vid. Siculi.] {t}make himseif absolute. at,Rome, and there- 
is of a triangular form, and has three cele-|fore to remove him from the capital, he sent 
brated, anionvniting, oe looking towards'him to the army, by which, soon after hisar~ \ 
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vival, he was attacked and murdered. Of time of the’ Achwan league, which it joined 
100 men who were ordered to fall upon him,|B..C, 251, at the persuasion of Aratus. The 
Sicinius killed 15, and wounded .30 ; and’ac-Jinhabitants.of Sicyon are mentioned*by some 
cording to Dionvsius, the surviving number|authors as dissolute, and fond of luxury, hence’ 
had recourse to artifice to overpower him,|the Sicyonian shoes, which were once very 
by killing him with a shower of: stones. and|celebrated, are deemed marks of effemina- 
darts thrown at a distance, about 405 years|cy. \Apollod, 3, c. 5.—Lucret. i, v. 1118.— 
before the Christian era.» For his uncom: |Liv. °2)¢..19, 13, c. 15 —Strab. 6 —Mela, 
mon courage Sicinius. has been called the}2, c. $8 — Plut. in Dem.—Paus. 2, c. 1, &t— 
Roman Achilles. Val, Max! 3, c. 2——Dio \Cic.de Orat. 1,¢ 54.—Virg, G. 2, v.19. 
mys. 8, Vellutus was one of the first tri-| ‘Stcyonza, a province of Peloponnesus, on 
bunes in Rome. He raised cabals agaitist}the bay of Corinth, of which Sicyon was the 
Corialanus, and- was .one ‘of his .accusersi|capital. It was the most eminent kingdom of 
Plut. in Cor. Sabinus, a Roman general|Greece, and in its flourishing situation not on- 
who defeated the Volsci. : ly its dependent states but also the whole 
' Sicdrvus, now Segre, a river of Hispania|Peloponnesus was called dicvonia. The ter- 
Tarraconensis, rising in thé Pyreneatmoun-|titory was Said to abound with corn, wine, and 
tains, and falling into the Iberus~a little above}olives, and also with iron mines. It produc- 
its mouth. , It was near this. river that J, C2-|ed many celebrated men, particularly artists. 
Sar_ conquered Afranius and. Petreius, the}vid: Sicyon. ” 
partisans of Pompey. [vid. Merda.] -| Sing, a town of Pamphylia, . Liv. 37, c. 
Sictt,,[an Illyrian race, from the fron-}28.—Cic. 3,.fam. 6. 
tiers of Dalmatia. They first settled in} Sip1cINum, a town’ of Campania, called 
central Italy, but being afterwards driven tojalso Zéanwm. |vid. Teanum.] Virg. din. 
the extremity of the peninsula, they crossed|7, v. 727. a A 
over into Sicily, and gave name to ‘that} Srpon, [in Scripture. Tzidon, the oldest 
island, colonizinga part of it. “According to|and most powerful city of Phenicia, five geo- 
Hellanicus,] they gave their name to the isl-|graphical miles north of Tyrus, on the sea- 
and, This, as some suppose, happened about|coast.. Itis now Sayda, Sidon.was famed for 
300 years before Greek colonies settled in|its extensive commerce, andwas for a’ long 
the island, or about 1059 years before the|time the metropolis of Phoenicia, until Tyre 
Christian era. Diod. 5.—Dionys. Pal.—|became more powerful and reduced Sidon for 
Stradb fa ~ Ja time beneath its-sway. Moses informes us 
SicULuM FRETUM, [now the, Straits of |that this city was built by Sidon, the. eldest 
Faro or Messina,}. the sea which separates|son of Canaan, the father. and founder of the 
Sicily from Italy, is 15 miles long, but in|Pheuicians. From Joshua we learn that 
some places so narrow, that the barking of|Sidop was rich and powerful when.the Israel- 
dogs can be heard from shore to shore, [Op-|ites took possession of Canaan ; and St Jerom 
posite Messina, the distance. across.is only |states that it fell to the lot of the tribe of As- 
three miles.] This strait is supposed to have|her. In the year 1015 Sidon was dependent 
been formed by an earthquake, which separat-jon Tyre, but i 720 it. shook -off the yoke 
ed the island from the continent. Pér, 3,\and:surrendéred to Salmanazar when he en- 
¢. 8. ‘Itered Pheehicia. When the Persians became 
Sic¥on, now Basilico, a town of Pelopon-|masters of ‘this city in the reign of Cyrus, 
nesus, the capital of Sicyonia. It is celebrat-|they permitted ‘the Sidonians to have kings 
ed as being the most ancient kingdom ofjof their own, Sidon. was ruined ip the year 
Greece, under a succession of monarchs of|351 B. C. by Ochus king of Persia. When the 
whom little is known, except the nanies./inhabitants saw the enemy in the city, they 
Egialeus was the first king. [From Aégia- {shut themselves up in their houses with their: 
leus it took its original name of Agialz. This| wives and children, and perished im theflames 
was afterwards changed to Apia, from the|ofthe place, Acc ording to Diodorus Siculus, 
name ot its fourth king, Apis, and in process/the Sidonians, who were absent from the city at 
of time, the name was again altered toSicyon,|the time, returned and rebuilt it after the Per~ 
from its 19th king. He reigned about 740|sian forces were withdrawn. Sidon afterwards 
years after its supposed foundation of the ci-| passed into the hands of the Macedonians, 
ty, and from this time, according to some, not}and lastly into those of the Romans.] The 
only the kingdom, but the whole Peloponne |people of Sidon are.well known for their 
sus, Was called Sicyonia, until the “period of|industry, their skill in arithmetic,.in astrono- 
the dissolution of the former. If we follow the |my, and commercial affairs, and in sea-voya- 
computation which some “have made from|ges.~ They, however, bave the character of 
Eusebius, this kingdom was founded B.C. 2089,|being very dishonest. ‘heir women were 
and it would then be among the oldest in the|peculiarly happy in working embroidery, 
world. Other chronologérs, however, have| The invention of glass, of liven, and of a beau- 
corrected this “evident. mistake, and have|tiful purple dye, is attributed to them, Lu- 
made the commencement of ‘the reign’ of|can, 3. v. 217,) 1). v. 141—Diod. 16.—Jus- ; 
ZEgialeus much later.) Some ages after,|fin. 11, ¢. 10.—Plin. 36, ¢. 26.—Homer. Od. 
Agamemnon made himself. master of the/15, v. 411.—/Mela, 1, c. 12. ne ~* 
place, and afterwards it fell into the hands of} _ SIDONIORUM INSULA, islands in the Per- 


the Heraclidz. It becamévery powerfulinthe’sian gulf. Strad. oe ; 
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* ing with much pitch, Strad. 6,—FVirg, in, 
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Sim6nts is the country of which Sidon was}. 1. SrtAwvus, a son of T. Manlius ‘Forqua- 
the capital, situate at the. west of Syria, on|tus, accused of extortion in the management 
the coast of the Mediterranean.. Ovid. Met.jof the province of Macedonia. The father 
2. fab. 19.—Dido, asa native of the country,|himself desired to hear the complaints laid 
is often called Sidonis. Ovid, Met. 14, v. |against his son, and after he had spent two 
30. eae days in examining the charges of the Mace- 
- Stpontus Caius SotLivs APOLLINARIS,|donians, he pronounced on the third day his 
a Christian writer, born A. D: 430. He died}son guilty of:extortion, and unworthy to be 
in the 52d year of his age. There are re-|called a citizen of Rome.. -He also banished 
maining of his compositions some letters, andjhim from his presence, and so struck was’ 
different poems, consisting chiefly of pane-|the son at the.severity.of his father, that he 
gyrics on the great men of his time, written/hanged himself on the followjng night. Liv. 
in hercic verse, and occasionally in other me-|54.—Cic. de Finib.—Val. Mazx.'5, c. 8. 
tre, of which the best edition is that of Lab-|———C, Junius, a consul under Tiberius, 
bzus, Paris, +to. 1652——The epithet of|accused of extortion, and banished to the isl- 
Sidonius is applied not only to the nativesland of Cythera. Zacit. A propretor in 
of Sidon, but it is used to express the excel-|Spain, who. routed ‘the Carthaginian forces 
lence of any thing, ‘especially embroidery |there, while Annibal was in Italy ——Tur- 
er dyed garments. Carthage is called Sido-|pilius, a lieutenant of Metellus against: Ju- 
nia urbs, because built by Sidonians. Virg.|)gurtha, He-was accused by Marius, though 
ZEn. 1, v. 682, » {totally innocent, and* condemned by the ma- 

Srena JuLia,a town of Etruria. Cic. Brut-|lice of his judges———Torquatus, a man put 
18.— Zacit. 4. Hist, 45. to death by Nero.——Liucius, a man betroth- 

Sica, [acityin the western part of Numi-jed to Octavia, ‘the daughter of Claudius. 
dia, or what. was afterwards Mauretania/Nero took Octavia away from him, and on 
Czsariensis. It was’situate at some distance|the day of her nuptials Silanus killed himself. 
from the sea, and was the residence of Sy:|———An augur in the army of the 10,000 
phax, before-the invasion of Masinissa’s king-|Greeks, at their return from Cunaxa. 
dom had put him in: possession of Cirta. Jt}, SrtArus, [a river of Italy separating Lu-” 
isnow Ned-Roma.] Piin. 5, ¢. 11. _  |éania from the territory of the Picentini. Its. 

Siczum, or SicEum, now cape Jeneihisa-|banks were much infested by the gad fly. Tt 
ri, where the Scamander falls into the.sea, It}is now the Silaro.] Its waters, as it is 
was' near Sigzum that the greatest part of|reported,. petrified “all leaves that fell into 
the battles between the Greeks and Trojans|them. Strab, 5.—Mela, 2, c. 4—Virg. G. 3, 
were fought, as Homer mentions, and there|v. 146.—Piin. 2, c. 103. —Silv. , v. 82, 
Achilles was buried.» [Patroclus and Anti-| SiLBNus, a demi-god, who became the 
lochus were also buried on this promontory,|nurse, the preceptor, and, attendant of the 
and three large tumuli, or mounds of earth,|god. Bacchus, [vid. the end of this article.j 


‘are supposed to mark at the present day the|He was, as some suppose, son. of Pan, or, ac- 


three tombs. According to a passage in Ho-|cording to others, of Mercury, or of Terra, 
mer, however, (Wd. 2, 75-77.) it would seem|Malea in Lesbos. was. the place of his birth.. 
that one tomb covered the ashes of all three.| After death he received divine honours, and 
The reader may. see a learhed and full dis-/had a temple in Elis. Silenus is generally re- 
cussion of this and every other difficulty re-|presented asa fat and jolly old man, riding 
lative to the scene of the Trojan war, injon anass, crowned with flowers, and always 
Hobhouse’s journey, vol. 2, p..128, &c. andlintoxicated, He was once found by some 
Clarke’s travels in Greece; &c. vol. 1, p. 36,|peasantsin Phrygia, after he had lost his way, 
&c,——On the sloping side of the promonto-|and could not follow Bacchus, and he was 
ry was built in a period of remote antiquity |carried to-king Midas, who received him 
the town of Sigeeum, It was reported to have|with great attention,” [According - to ano- 
been built. by Archzanax of ‘itylene, out|ther account, Midas mixed wine with the 
of the ruins of ancient Troy. Afver a varie {waters of a fountain to which Silenus wasiac- 
ty of fortunes it was destroyed by the inha- |customed. to come, and. so inebriated and 
bitants of New Hium, and was a ruin in the/caught him.] He detained him forten days, 
tame of Strabo.]. Virg. in. 2, v. 312, |. 7,Jand afterwards restored him to Bacchus, for 
v. 294.— Ovid. Met..1 , v 7:.—dLucan.9, v.)which he was rewarded -with the power of 
962.— Mela, 1, ¢.. 18.—Strad.. 13.—Dictys.|turning into gold whatever he touched. Some. 
Cretb0. 12) authors assert. that Silenus was. a philoso- 
Sienra, an ancient townof/Latium whose|pher, who accompanied Bacchus in his In- 
inhabitants were called Signini. ‘The wine of|dian expedition, andassisted him by the sound- 
Signia was used by the ancients for medicinal|ness of his counsels. From this circumstance, 
purposes. Murtial..13, ef. 116. A moun-|therefore, he is often introduced speaking 
tain of Phrygia. Plin. 5, c.29. "| with all the gravity of a philosopher concern- 
SILA, or SyLa, a large wood in the coun-jing the formation of ‘the world, and the na- 
try of the Brutii ncar the Appenines, abound-|ture of thmgs — [The best ancient writersfa- 
vour’ this latter opinion, and make. Silenus 
to have been a profound philosopher whose — 
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wade was /equal to his knowledge. ‘Fhe|nic war, divided into 17 books, greatly eom- " 
of 


‘drunkenness 


which mention is so often}mended ‘by Martial. 


The moderns have not 


made, was, according to them, merely mysti-|been so favourable concerning its merit. The: 
cal, and signified that he was profoundly én-|poetry is weak and inelegant, yet the au- 
gaged in speculation. The fable of his riding) thor deserves to be commended for his puri- 
on an ass is explained by supposing that he|ty, the authenticity of his narrations, and. his 
made slow but sure advances in philosophy 3! interesting descriptions. He has every where 


and the asses ears, which he is sometimes re- 
resented as wearing, indicate... according to 
ertuilian, his great intelligence. 
explains the fable of the fountain of wine, by 
Saying that it signified only the great desire 
Midas had to get Silenus into his possession, 
and to converse with him. on account of the 
fame of his. extraordinary talents: “Silenus 
is represented also as having been distinguish- 
ed for his skillin music.] “Phe Fauns in ge- 
neral, and the Satyrs, are often called Sileni. 
Paus. 3, c. 25,1. 6, ¢..24.——Philost. 23.—* vid: 
Met. 4.—Hygin. fab..191.—Diod. , &c.— 
Cie) Tuse. 1, c. 48.— Blian. Vi FE 3; ©. 18:! 
—Virg. Ecl. 6, ve 13.——A- Carthaginian 
historian who wrote an account of the affairs) 
ef his country in the Greek language. 
SILicIs MONs, a town near Padua. ‘ 
Siuis, a river of Venetia in Italy, falling 
‘into the Adriatic. Plin. $3,¢.18..°. ~~ 
C. Sriivs Iraricus, a Latin poet, [born 
about the 15th year of the Christian era. -He| 


has been supposed to have béen a native of, 
Italica, in Spain, but his not being claimed as a! 


fellow-countryman by Martial, who has be- 
stowed upon him the highest praises, renders: 
this improbable. It is certain that he lived 


chiefly in Italy, where he possessed several’ 
estates.] He was originally at the bar, where| 


he for some time distinguished himself, till he 
retired from Rome more particularly to con- 


secrate his time to study. He wasconsul the! 
year that Nero was murdered. [He after-| 


wards made a discreet and humane use of the 
friendship of Vitellius, and having acquired 
much honour from his conduct in the procon 

sulship of Asia, he thenceforth withdrew from 
public life to literary retirement.}] -Pliny has 
observed, that when Trajan was invested 


with the imperial pur: le, Silius refused to, 


come to Rome, and congratulate him like the 
rest of his fellow-citizens, a neglect which 
was never resented by the emperor, or inso 

lently mentioned by the poet.- Silius was in 
possession of a house where Cicero*had liv- 
ed, and another in which was the tomb of 
Virgil, and it has been justly remarked, that 
he looked upon no temple with greater reve- 
rence than upon the sepulchre of the immor 

tal poet, whose stepshe followed, but whose 
fame he could not equal.. The birth-day of 


Vossius) 


imitated Virgil, but with little success. [Pli- 
ny says that he wrote with more diligence 
than genius | Silius'‘was a great collector: of 
‘antiquities His son was honoured with the 
|consulship during his life-time.’ The best edi- 
\tions of Italicus will be found:to be Draken- 
‘borch’s in 4to, Uta. 1717, that of Cellarius, 
i8vo. Lins. 695, [that of Villebrune, 172, 
4 vols. 12mo, but, above. all, that of Ruper- 
iti, Goetting 1795, 2 vols. 8vo.| Maré, 
11, ep. 49, &c.——Caius, a’ man of ‘con- 
sular dignity. greatly 
lina for his: comely appearance and ele- 
gant address. Messalina obliged him to di- 
vorce his wife that she might enjoy his com- 
pany without intermission. | Silius was forced 
to comply, though with great reluctance, and 
he was at last put to death for the adulteries 
which the empress obliged him to commit, 
Tacit Suet—Diow* =.’ a 
SILPHIUM, a part of Libya. 

“SILVANUS, a rural deity, son of an Italian 
shepherd by a goat. From this circumstance 
he is generally represented as half a man and 
halfa goat. According to Virgil, he was son 
of Picus; or, as’ others report, of Mars, or, 
according to Plutarch, of Valeria Tusculana- 


into her father’s bed, and became pregnant by 
him. The worship of ‘Silvanus was esta-- 
lished only in Italy, where, as'some authors 
have ‘imagined, he reigned in the age of 
Evander, ‘This deity was sometimes repre- 
sented holding a cypress in his hand, because 
|he became enamoured of a beautiful youth 
called Cyparissus, who’was changed into a 
tree of the same name. Silvanus ‘presided: 
lover gardens and limits, and he is .often con- 
‘founded with the Fauns, Satyrs, and Silenus. 
Plut. in parall.—Virg. Eel. 10. G. 1, v.20, 1. 
2, -v. 493.—#lian, Anim. 6, c. 42.—Ovid, 
Met, 10.—Horat. ep, 2.—Dionys. Hal.—— 
(An officer of Constantius, who revolted and 
made himself emperor. He was assassinat- 
ed by his soldiers. ’ i 
Srivium,_a town of Apulia, now Gorgo- 
'lione. {It lay east of Venusia, and derived 
its name from the woods in~ its vicinity.} 
Plin i Bece hi. 
SirtrKs, the people of South Wales in 
Britain, {occupying the counties of Hereford, 


ria, a young woman, who introduced herself 


Virgil was yearly celebrated with unusual) Monmouth, Radnor, Brecon, and Glamor- 
pomp and solemnity by Silius; and for his|van. Their capital was Isca’ Silurum, now 
partiality, not only to the memory, but to the| Caerleon, on the river Isca or Uske, in Gla- 
compositions of the Mantuan poet, he has/morganshire. _Caractacus was a prince of 
been Called the ape of Virgil. Silius starved|the Silures.] 

himself when labouring under an impost-} SiweRtvivs. or SmmBrRuveis, alake of La- 
hume, which his physicians were unable to|tium, formed by the Anio.  Zacit..14, An. 22, 
remove, in the beginning of Trajan’s reign, 
about the*75th ha ae of his age’ There re~|ver at the ‘east of Sicily, which served as a 
mains a poem ©: 


Italicus, on the second Pu-\boundary betiveen the territories of the peo- 
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loved by Messa- © 


SimBTuus, or SyaiTHUS, a town and ri- | 
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ple of Catana and the Leontini. - [It is now |Simonides who gave that: famous answer to. 
the Giaretta. The nymph Thalia, afterher|Hiero, when the latter asked him respecting 


amour with Jupiter, is supposed to have been |the nature of God. . The poet desired a day 
converted into this stream, which, ‘to avoid |to consider the question, then another, and at 
the’ rage of Juno, sunk under ground near|last many in succession. Fhe monarch ‘de- 
mount AEtna, and continued this. subterra-|siring to know the reason Of. this proceeding, 
neous course to the sea. Inthe time of thejhée replied that the longer he reflected on, 
Romans, however, it was a navigable stream :|the question the more difficult it appeared to 
ner does it now sink under ground, but throwsjbe.} The people of Syracuse, who had hos- 
up near its mouth great quantities of amber. |/pitably honoured him. when alive, erected 
Vire. ZEn.9, Vv. 584. 9. a-Magnificent monument to, his memory. 
Srumz1as,a philosopher of Thebes who wrote/Symonides, according: to some, added the 
dialogues. ———A. grammarian : f Rhodes. four letiers ¢,'6, ¢, %, to the alphabet of the 
Simos, (entis,) a river of Troas which|Greeks,. Some fragments of his poetry are, 
rises in mount Ida, and falls into the Xanthus.jextant. ' According to some, the‘grandson of. 
It is celebrated by Homer, and most of ‘the}the elegiac poet was also. called. Simonides. 
ancient. poets, as'in its neighbourhood were|He flourished a few years before the Pelopon- 
fought many battles during the Trojan war.|nesian war, and was the author of some books 
Tt is found tobe but a small rivulet by mo: |of invention, genealogies, &c. Quintil. 0, 
dern travellers, and even soine have disput-|c. 1.—Phedr.4, fab. 21 and 24—Horat. 
ed its existence. [Mr..Hobhouse: appear's|2, Od. 1, v. 38:—Herodot. 5, c. 102.—Cic. de’ 
to think that the modern 7Aymbrek ‘may be| Orat, &c.—Arist.— Pindar. Isth. 2.— Catull. 
the ancient Simois. The confluence of the Si-|1) ep. 39.—Lucian. de Macrob.—Elian. V. 
mois and Scamander, has very little chance of} H. «8, c. 2, ' S vous asta 
being ascertained at the present day: its dis-| _S1mp_icus,a Greek commentator on Aris- 
covery would be of the utmost importance |totle, whose works were-all edited in the 16th 
in determining the site of ancient Troy, since |century, and the latter part of the 15th, but 
that city stood.a very little distance. above|without-a Latin version. . Bae 
the confluence of the two rivers.] Homer.) Sin#, a people of India called by Ptole- 
i.—Virg. ZEn. 1, v. 104, 1, 3,.v. 302, &c.—]my the most eastern. nation. of the world. 
Ovid. Met. 13, v. 524.—.Mela, 1,.¢. i8.. »  |['The Sine of India, who dwelt beyond the 
Simon, a courier of Athens, whom So-|river Serus or Menan, are supposed to have- 
crates often visited on account iof his greatjoccupied what. is now’ Cochin _China,——~ 


sagacity and genius. He collected all the in-|There was another nation of the same name, . 


formation he could receive from the conver. |east of Serica, who were probably~ settled 
sation. of the philosopher, and afterwards|in Shensz, the most westerly province of Chi- 
published. it with his own observations in 33)na,~immediately ‘adjoming the great all. 
dialogues. He was the first of the disciples|/In this province was a kingdom called Tsin, 
of Socrates who attempted to give an ac-|which probably gave name to these Sinz.) . 
count of the opinions of his master concern- 
ing virtue, justice, poetry,. music, honour, 
&c. Thesé ‘dialogues were extant in the 
age of the biographer Diogenes, who-has tis eR 
preserved their title. Diog. 2, c. 14, _ Sincara, a city of Mesopotamia, now Sin- 
Another who wrote on rhetoric. 7d, gar, [south-east of Nisibis, on the river Myg-- 
SIMONIDES a celebrated poet ‘of Cos, who}donius.] att tees - apayeeninh 
flourished 538 years B.C. His father’s} Sineus, [a town of Macedonia, on the 
name was Leoprepis. or, Theoprepis. He|promontory of Sithoma, giving name to. the 
wrote elegies, epigrams, and drarnatical pie-|Sinus Singiticus or Gulf of Mente Santo.) » 
ces esteemed for their elegance and sweetness,} Sinon, a son of Sisyphus who accompani+ 


posed:to be the Wicadar islands; ‘i 
Sinc Al, a people on the confines of Mace= 
donia. and Thrace. ; 


and composed also €pi¢ poems, one on Cam-jed the Greeks to the Trojan war, and there » 


byses king of Persia, &c. {He excelled, how-|distinguished himself by his cunning and fraud, 
ever, in elegiac composition,’ for which hejand his intimacy with Ulysses. When the- 
was almost proverbially famous in antiquity.|Greeks had fabricated the famous “wooden 
One of his most famous compositions wasen-|horse, Sinon went to. Troy, with his hands 
titled ‘‘ The Lamentations,” of which.a beau-|bound behind. his back, and by the ‘most so- 
tiful fragment is still extant. Simonides was|lem protestations, assured Priam, that the: 
endowed with amost extraordinary meiory,|(sreeks were gone from Asia, and that they 
and some have attributed to him the inven-|had been. ordered to sacrifice one of their 
tion of the art of recollecting by localising |soldiers, to render the.‘wind favourable to- 
ideas. Simonides was universally courted by|their return, and that because the lot-had fal-_ 


the princes of Greece and-Sicily. He obtain-jlen upon him, at the instigation of Ulysses, . 


-ed a poetical prize in the 80th year of his/he had fled away from their camp, not to be” 
age, and he lived: to his; 90th year, .[He]cruelly immolated. . These false assertions 
became very avaricious and mercenary -to+|were immediately credited by the. Trojans, 
wards the close of his life, and it is mention Jand Simon advised Priam,to bring into his” 


ed as a subject of dispraise, that he was the|city the wooden horse which the Greeks had 


first wha wrote verses for mon®yv_\ It wastleftthem, and,to consecrate’ it to: Minerva. 
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Sryb&, islands in, the Indian ocean, sup-— 
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His, advice was followed, and Sinon‘in ‘the|for bad faith and licentiousness. The. trea+ 
ht, to complete his perfidy, opened the|sures concealed within the bosom of the _is+ 
side of the horse, from which issued'a num- land are at present unknown, the discovery 
ber of armed. Greeks who surprised thejof them is reserved no doubt for the time 
Trojans, and pillaged theircity. Dares Phryg.|when Greece shall be completely freed from . 
—Homer. Od. 8,v. 9,1. 11, v. 521.—Virg,|the burden of the Turkish yoke.}, Paus: 10, 
#n.2, v.79, &c.—Paus. 10,  27—Q,|c. 11—Herodot. 8, c, 46.—-Mela, 1,6. 7— 
Smyrn. 12, &c.. ¥ Sirah 10, : Pees 
SINOpE, a daughter of the Asopus by Me-| Siponrum, or Sirus, a maritime town 
throne. She-was beloved by Apollo, whojin Apulia in Italy, founded by Diomedes 
carried her away to the borders of the Eux’ [after his.return from the Trojan war. [There 
ine sea, in Asia Minor, where she gave birth|are traces ef the ancient cit, near the mo- 
to a’son called Syrus, Diod, 4——A .sea-|dern Muanfredonia} Strab. 6.—Lucan. 5, v. 
‘port town of Asia Minor, [on the eastern|377.—Mela, 2, c. 4. lal 2) RR 
coast of Paphiagonia, now Sinud, at the mouth| SieyLum and SipY.us, a town of Lydia 
of the river Sinope: .The antiquity of this}With.a mountain of the same name near. the 
place is traced to the time when the Cim-|Meander, formerly called Ceraunius, “The 
merians established themselves here, on being |tovn was destroyed by an earthquake ‘with 
driven from their country by the Scythians.}!2 others in the. neighbourhood, in the reign 
It was.a feeble place, however, until a-colony}of /iberius. Serud, 1 and 12,—Paus, 1, c: 20, 
of Milesians came to it, whemit became so|—.4follod..., c. o.—Homer.. Il. 24.— Hygin. 
powerful in a short time, as to send out colo-|!ab. 9.—- Cacit. Ann, 2, 6.47. 
nies of its own. | It was long an independent SIRBO [ wid. Serbonis. Palus. ] AY, : MwLf 
state, till Pharnaces, king of Pontus,-seizedit,]|, SIRENEs, . sea-nymphs: who’ charmed so 
It was the capital of, Pontus, under Mithri | much wth their melodious voice, that all for- 
dates, and was the birth-place of Disgenes;|got their employments to listen with. more 
the cynic philosopher. It received-its name|/tention, and at, last died for want of food. 
from Sinope, whom. Apollo married: there | Fhey were daughters ‘of the Achelous, by 
Ovid. Pont. 1, el. 3, v. 67 —Strab. 2, &c. 12,)the muse Calliope, or, according to. others, 
—Diod. 4.—Mela, 1, c. 19. —The original|»y Melpomene or. ferpsichore. ‘They were 
name of Sinuessa. ', {three in number, called Parthenope, Ligeia, 
~ SINTU, a nation of Thracians, who inha-|ard Leucosia, or, according to others, Molpe, 
bited Leimnos, when Vulcan fell there from|Aglaophonos, and ‘Thelxiope, or Thelxione, 
heaven. [The Lemnians are called Sintii, 


and they usually lived in, a small island near 
according to Damm, froin z#s7b2, to injure, 


cape Pelorus in Sicily. Some. authors suppose 
because they were reputed to have been the that they were monsters, who had the form of 
inventors of missile weapons, or else because 


a woman above the waist, and the rest of the 
they were addicted to piracy.] . Homer. I/. 1,\body like that of a bird; or rather that the 
v. 594, wht whole body was covered with feathers, and 

SINUVESSA, a maritime town of Campania.|had the shape ot a bird, except the head which 
Eeeath of Minturne, and the mouth of the}as that of a’ beautiful female. This “mon- 
iris. It derived its name, according tolstrous form-they had received from Ceres, 
Strabo, trom the sinuosity of the coust,} vho wished to punish them, because they had 
which at this place formed a small gulf.}|uot assisted: her daughter when carried away 
it was celebrated for, its hot baths and|by Pluto. But, according to Ovid, they were 
mineral waters, which cured people of in-|so disconsolate at the rape of Proserpine, that 
sanity, and rendered women prolific. Ovid.|they prayed the gods to give them: wings that 
Met. 15, v. 715.—Mela, 2, c. 4,—Strad.|they might seek her-in the sea as well as by 
5.— Liv, 22, ¢. 13.—Mart. 6, ep. 42, |. 11, ep.|land. he Sirens were informed by: the ora- 
8.—Tacit; Ann.12. ae cle, that as. soon, as any persons passed: by 
Sron, one of the hills on which Jerusalem] him withoutsuffering themselves to becharm- 
was built, [vdd. Jerusalem ] . >. led by their sgngs-they should perish 5 and 
. Spanos, now Sifanto, one of the Cyclades,|their melody -had prevailed in calling the at- 
situate a: the west of Paros, twenty miles in|téntion of all passengers, till Ulysses, inform+ 
circumference, according to Pliny, or, accord-|éd of the power of their voice by Circe, stop- . 
ing to modern travellers, forty. Siphnos -had}ped the ears of his companions’ with wax, 
many excellent harbours,and produced great|and ordered himself to be tied to the mast of 
plenty of delicious fruit. [It was fained alsolhis ship; and’ no attention to be paid to his 
for its pure and wholesome air, and the con-}commands should he wish to stay and listen 
sequent longevity of its inhabitants. Thns/to the song. .‘Dhis wasa salutary precaution. 
island was reckoned one’of the richest in the}Ulvsses made, signs for his companions to 
Archipelago, on account of the gold and silyer|stop, but they were disregarded, and the fatal 
mines which had been there discovered, and|coast was passed. with safety... Upon this ar- 
which paid a tenth to the temple of Apollo|titice of Ulysses, the Sirens were so disap- 
at Delph. The effect of these riches was to|pointed that they threw themselves into the 
render the inhabitants of this island corrupt|sea and perished, Some authors say, that the 
and depraved.in the extreme, and to makel|Sirens challenged the Muses toa trial of skill 
their name proverbial throughout all Greecelin singing, and that. pes latter proved victo- 
¢ ; i is) 2 
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fious, and plucked the feathersfrom the wings} LL. Sisenna, an ancient historian among 
of their adversaries, with which they made|the Romans, 91°B C.. He wrote an account 
themselves crowns, -The place where thejof the republic, of which Cicero speaks with 
Sirens destroyed themselves, was afterwards|great warmth, and. also translated from the 
called Sirenis, on the coast of Sicily. Virgil.|Greek, the Milesian fables of Aristides: Some 
however, n. 5, v. 864, places the Sirenum|fragments of his compositions are quoted by 
Scout on the coast of Italy, near the island|different authors, - Ovid. Trist..2, v. 443, 
of Caprea. Some suppose that the Sirens]—Cic. in Brut 64 and 67.—Paterc. 2,¢. 9. 
were a number of lascivious women in. Sicily, Corn.a Rorian, who.on being reprimand- 
who prostituted themselves to strangers, audjed in the senate for the ill. conduct and de- 
made them forget their pursuits while drown-|praved. manners 0: his wife, accused publicly 
ed in unlawful pleasures» [he etymology| Augustus. of unlawful commerce. with her, 
of Bochart, who deduces the name froma] Dio. 54. oe Ae le 
Pheenician. term denoting @ songsiress, fa-|> SistGamBIs, or SisyGamBis, the mother 
vours the explanation given of this. fable by|jaf Darius the last king of Persia. She was 
Damm. _ This distinguished crite makes the|taken prisoner. by Alexander the. Great at 
Sirens to have been excellent. singers, and,|the battle of Issus, with the restof the royal 
divesting the fables respecting them of all/family. » The conqueror treated her with un- 
- their terrific features, he supposes that by the/common tenderness and attention ; he saluted 
charms of music andsong they detained ‘tra-|her as his, own. mother, and what he had 
vellers, and madethem altogether forgetful of|sternly denied to the petitions of his favourites ‘ 
their native land.] The Sirens are often re-jand ministers, he often granted. tothe inter- 
presented holding, one alyre,a second a flute,|cession of Sisygambis. The regard of the 
and the third singing. _Paus. 10, c. 6:— Ho-|queen for Alexander was uncommon, and, in- 
mer. Od. 12, v. 167.—Strab. 6.—.Ammian. 29,)deed, sheno sooner heard that. he was dead, 
c. Yi—Hygin. fab. 141.—Apollod. 2, cs 4—)than she killed herself, unwilling to survive 
Ovid. Met. 5, ¥. 555,de Art. Am. 3, v-: 11—jthe loss of so generous an enemy. ; theugh she 
Htal. 12, v. 33. : ; had seen with less concern, the fall of her 
_SIRENOsA, three small rocky islands near|son’s kingdom, the ruin of his’ subjects, and 
the coast of Campania, where the Sirens were} himself murdered by his’ servants. She had 
supposed to reside. : jalso lost in one day, ber husband and 80 of her 
Sirnis, a townof Magna Grecia, founded|brothers,- whom Ochus had assassinatee to 
by. a Grecian colony after the rojan war, at}make himself master of the kingdom of Per- 
the mouth of a river of the same name. Therej}sia. Curt. 4, c. 9,1, 10,:¢. 5. 
was a baitle fought near it between Pyrrhus| Sisimirur4a, « fortitied place of Bactriana, 
and the Romans. Dionys. Perieg. v. 221. i stadia high, 80 in circumference, and plain 
The Ethiopians gave that name to the Nilejatthe top, Alexander married Roxana there. 
before its «divided streams united into one] Strad. 11. . 5 ¢ as Ae ; 
current. Plin.5,c..——A townof Pzonia] SisocostTus, one of the friends of Alexan- 
inThrace. —. : ; _.\der, entrusted with the care of the rock Aor- 
.. Sirtus, or Canictua, the dog star, whoselnus, Curt, 8,0. 11.) ~ 5) Wie ea 
appearance, as the ancients supposed, always} Sis¥puus, a brother of Athamas and Sal- 
caused great heat on the earth. [vid. Canicu-|moneus, son'of Adolus and Enavetta, the most. 
ed Vire..#En: 3, v' 1k. ; jcrafty prince of the heroic ages.. He married 
_ StRMLo, now Sermione, a beautiful penin-|Meropethe daughter of Atlas, or, according 
sula in the lake Benacus, where Catullus had|to others, of Pandareus, by whom he had 
a villa... Carm. 29. ; . Jseveral children, He built Ephyre, called 
-SIRMIum, the capitol of Pannonia at the|afterwards Corinth, and he debauched, Tyro 
confluence of 'the Savus and Bacuntius [urj/the daughter of Salmoneus, because he had 
Save and Bozzeut,| very celebrated during|been told by an oracle that*his children by his 
the reign of the Roman e perors.. [The.ad-|brother’s daughter would avenge the injuries. 
jacent district is still called Sirmia.} . —. ’ |which he had suffered from the’ malevolence: 
SISAMNES, a judge flayéd alive for his par-jof Salmoneus. ‘yro, howéver, as Hyginus 
tiality, by order of Cambyses, His skin was/says, destroyed ‘the.twosons whom she had 
nailed on the bench of the other judges to in-|by-her, uncle. It is reported that Sispyhus, 
cite them to act with candour and impartiali-|imistrasting Autolycus, who stole the neigh- 
ty. Hervdot, 5, c. 25. - bouring- flocks, marked his ‘bulls under» the 
_ SisApo, a town of Spain, famous for its|feet, and when they had been carried awa’ 
mines. [It is thought to answer, tu the}by the dishonesty of his friends, he confound- 
‘modern Almaden in La Mancha, A great|ed-and astonished the thief by selecting from 
quantity of quicksilver is obtained froin the|his sumerous flocks those bulls, which by 
Mines at this place, even. atthe present: day./the mark he knew to be his own. The ai 
The Sisapone of Ptolemy, (probably the samelfice of isy phus was so pleasing to Autolye 
with the Cissaloneof Antoninus,) was a differ-|who had ‘now found one more cunning th 
ent place, and lay more to the north-west of|himself, that he permitted him to enjoy the 
the former, among the Oretani) . Plin. 33,\company of his daughter Anticlea, whom a 


© ZomCic. Philr 2, c. 19. - few days after he gave in marriage to Laer- 
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tes of Ithaca. After his death, Sisyphus was{order of his brother Cambyses. As his exes 
condemned in hell, to roll to the top ofa hill/cution was not public, and as it was only 
a large stone, which had no sooner reached|known to one of the officers of the monarch, | 
the summit thanit fell back into the plainjone of the Magi of Persia, who was himsel® 
with impetuosity, and rendered his punish-|called Smerdis, and who greatly resembled 
ment eternal, The causes of this rigorous|the deceased prince, declared himself king 
sentence are variously reported. Some at-|at the death of Cambyses. This usurpation . 
tribute it to his continual depredations in the/would not perhaps have been known, had 
neighbouring country, and his cruelty in lay-|not he taken too many precautions to con- 
ing heaps of stones on those’ whom he hadjceal it. [Otanes, a Persian noble of the first . 
plundered, and suffering them to expire injrank, suspecting at last that there was some 
the most agonizing torments, Others; to the/imposture, from the Circumstance of Smer~’ 
insult offered to Pluto, in chaining death in his}dis never quitting the citadel, and from his 
palace, and detaining her till Mars, at the re-/never inviting any of ‘the nobility to his pre- 

uest of the king of hell, went to deliver her}sence, discovered the whole affair through 
from confinement. Others suppose that Ju-jhis daughter Phadyma. This female had 
piter inflicted this punishment because he}been the wife, of Cambyses, and. with the 
told Asopus where his daughter /igina hadjother wives of the late king, had been retain- 
been carried away by her’ ravisher. Theled by. the usurper..’ At hér father’s request 
more followed opinion, however, is, that Sisy-jshe felt thé head of Smerdis while he slept, 
phus, on, his death-bed, intreated his wife to/and discovered that he had no'ears. Otanes 
leave his body unburied, and when he cameljon this was fully convinced that the pretended 
into Pluto’s kingdom, he received the per-|monarch was no other than the © Magus 
mission of returning upon earth to punish/Smerdis, he having been deprived of his 
this seeming negligence of his wife, but, how-|ears by Cyrus on.account of some atrocious 
€ver, on promise of immediately returning./conduct. Upon this discovery the conspira- 
But he was no sooner out of the infernal re- cy ensued which, ended -with the death of 
gions than he violated his engagements, and|Smerdis, and.the elevation of Darius son of 
when he was at last brought back to hell by|Hystaspes tothe vacant throne. The disco- 
Mars, Pluto, to punish his want of fidelity!very of this imposture was long celebrated 
and honour, condemned him to roll a hugelin Persia as a festival: by reason of the great 
stone to the top of a mountain. The institu-jslaughter of the Magi, which was made when 
tion of the Pythian games is attributed by|Smerdis was put to death, it was called bya 
some to Sisyphus. To be of the blood of|Persian name which the Greeks render by — 
Sisyphus was deemed disgraceful among the] Magophonia. Some suppose that the name 
ancients. Homer. Od. v. 592.—Virg. Zn. 6,| of Magi was given them after this event, 


v. 616,— Ovid. Met. 4, v..459,1.-13, v.32, 
fast, 4, v.175, in Ibid. i91—Paus. 2, &e.— 
Hygin. fab. 60.—Horat. 2, od. 14,\v. 20.—! 
Apollod, 3, c. 4. A-son of M. Antony, who 
was born deformed, and received the name 


of Sisyphus, because he was endowed with ed into a, flower, as also 


genius and an excellent understanding. Horat. 
1, sat. 3, v.47. 4% 

Sirwonia, [the central one of the three 
promontories which lie at the southern extre- 
mity of Chalcidice in Macedonia. As Chaici- 
dice was originally a part of Thrace, the term 
Sithonia is often applied. by the poets to the 
latter country; hence the epithet Sithonis. j 


from a Persian word signifying croft-eared. 
vid, Magi, where other etymologies are gi- 


ven.] Herodot. 3, c. 30.—Justin. 1, c. 9. 
SmiILax, a beautiful shepherdess who ‘ be- 
came enamoared of Crocus. She was chang- 
her lover. Ovid. 
Met. 4, Vv. 283. : i " : 
SMINTHEUS, one of the surnames of Apol- 
lo, [He was worshipped under this name 
in the city.of Chrysa, in Troas, where he also 
had a temple.] The inhabitants raised him 
this temple, because he had. destroyed a 
nnmber of rats that infested the country. 
These rats. were called exi9z,-in the lan- 


It received its name from king Sithon. Horaz. 
1, od. 18, v. 9.— Ovid. , Met. 6, v. 588, 1, 7,.v. 
466, 1. 13,'v. 571.—Herodot. 7, c..12%.: 

Sirius, a Roman who ‘assisted Czsar in 
Africa with great success. He was reward- 
ed with a province of Numidia. |; vid. Cirta.] 
Sallust. Jug. 21. 

SITONEs, a nation of Germany, or modern 


guage of Phrygia, wlience. the surname. 
There is another story similar to this relat- 
edby the. Greek scholiast of Homer. Il.1, v.3. 
[Strabo gives'a different account of the ori- 
gin of the temple, from the old poet Callinos, 
According, to. him the Teucri. migrating 
from Crete, were told by an oracleto set- 
tle in that place, where they should first be 


Norway, according iosome.  Tucit. de Germ 


SMARAGDUS, a [mountain] of Egypt on 


attacked by the original inhabitants of the 
land. Having halted for the night in this 
place, a large number of field-mice came and 


the Arabian gulf, where emeralds (smaragdi)|gnawed .away. the leathern straps of their 
were dug., [The Smaragdus Mons appears|baggage and thongs of their armour. Deem- 


to be a very short distance from the sea ;* be- 
ing that called by the Arabs Maaden Uzzu- 
murud, or the Mine of Emeralds.]  Straé. 
46. j Ae - ib 4 
SoERDIS, a son of le 
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s, put to death by! 


ing the oracle fulfilled, they settled on the 
spot, and raised a temple to Apollo Stnin- 
theus. The town of Chrysa is sometimes 
called Sminthium. vid. Chrysa.J—Strab. 
13 ge Quid. Met. Hany SEs 
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Smyrwa, a celebrated sea-port town of|casus, in whose territories the rivers abound 
Ionia in Asia Minor, built, as some suppose,}/with golden sands, which the inhabitants ga- 
by Tantalus, or, according to others, by the)/ther in wool skins, whence, perhaps, arose 
Kolians. [The latter is the more correct|the fable of the golden fleece. Strab. 11— 
epinion, The olian colony. which founded] Plin, 33, c. 3+ Pach ATe pie: 
Smyrna is said to have come from Cumz-| SdcrXTES, the most celebrated philoso- 
The city took the name of Smyrna, from the|pher of all antiquity, was a native of Athens. 
wife of the leader of the colony. It belonged] His father Sophroniscus was a statuary, and 
therefore originally to the AZolian league... _Ajhis mother .Phenarete was by. profession a 
party, however, of Colophonian exiles having} midwife. For some time he followed the oc- 
been received into the city, requited the hos-|cupation ofhis father, and some. have men- 
pitality of the inhabitants by shutting the/tioned the statues of the Graces, admired for 
gates upon them, while they were without the|their simplicity and elegance, as. the work of 
walls celebrating a festival, and so madejhis own hands. He was called away from 
themselves masters of the place. They were|this meaner employment, of which, however, 
besieged by the /Eolians, but to. no purpose, |he never blushed, by Crito, who admired his 
and at last it was agreed that they should re-|penius andcourted hisfriendship. Philosophy 
main in possession of the place upon deliver-|soon became the study of Socrates; and un- 
ing up to the former inhabitants their privatelder Archelaus and Anaxagoras he laid the 
property. Smyrna after this was strength-|foundation of that exemplary virtue which 
ened by an Ephesian colony, aud became ajsucceeding ages have ever loved and venerat- 
member of-the fonian confederacy. It wasled. -He appeared like the rest of his country- 
subsequently taken and destroyed by Sardy-}men in the field of battle ; he fought with 
attes king of Lydia, and theinhabitants were|boldness and intrepidity, and to his courage 
scattered among the adjacent villages.. They |two of his friends.and disciples, Xenophon and. 
lived thus tor 400 years, until Antigonus, one| Alcibiades, owed the preservation of theirlives, 
of Alexander’s generals, charmed with the/But the character of Socrates appears more 
situation, founded, about 20 stadia from the/conspicuous as a philosopher and “moralist 
site of the old, a new city called Smyrna, on|than as that of a warrior. ‘He was fond-of la- 
the southern shore of the gulf. . Lysimachus|bour, he inured himself to suffer hardships, 
completed what Antigonus had begun,’andjand he acquired that serenity of mind and 
the new city became one of the most beauti-lfirmness of countenance which the most 
ful in Lower Asia. Another account makesjalarming dangers could never destroy, or 
Alexander the founder of this city, and/the most sudden calamities alter, If he 
Pliny and Pausanias both adopt this opinion ;;was poor, it was from choice, and not the 
but it is contradicted by the simple . fact, effects of vanity, or the wish of appearing sin- 
that Alexander in his expedition against/gular. He bore injuries with patience, and 
Darius, never came to this spot, but: passed /|the insults of malice or resentment he not only 
on rapidly from Sardis to Ephesus.] The/treated with contempt, but even received with 
inhabitants were given much to luxury{a mind that expressed soie concern, and felt 
and indolence. but they were universally es-}compassion for the depravity of human na- 

. teemed for their valour and intrepidity when|ture. So single.and so venerable a character 
called to action. Marcus Aurelius repaired|was admired by the. most enlightened of the 
it after it had been destroyed by an earth-|Athenians, Socrates was attended by a num- 
quake, about the 180th year of the Christian|ber of illustrious pupils, whom he instructed 
era. Smyrnastill continues.to be avery com-|by his exemplary life,as well as by his doc- 
mercial town. The: river Meles flows near|trines. He had no particularplace where to 
its walls. The inhabitants of Smyrna believeldeliver his lectures, but as the good of his 
that. Homer was born among them, and tojcountrymen, and the reformation of their 


confirm this opinion, they not only paid him 
divine honours, but showed a place which 
bore the poet’s name, and also had’ a brass 
coin in circuiation which was called Hozme- 
rium. Some supposethat it wascalled Sinyr- 
na from an Amazon‘of the same name who 
took possession of it. HHerodot.1, c: 16, &e. 
—Strab. 12 and 14—Ztal. 8, v. 565.—Paus. 
5,¢. 8—WMela, 1,¢.17.——A daughter of 
Thias, mother of Adonis——~An Amazon. 


corrupted morals, andnot the accumulation of | 
riches, was the object of his study, he was 
present evety where, and drew the attention 
of his auditors either in the groves of Acade~ 
mus, the Lyceum,’ or on the banks of the 
Nyssus. He spoke with freedom on every 
subject, religious as well as civil, and had the 
courage to condemn the violence of his coun- 
itrymen, and to. withstand the torrent of re- 
sentment by ‘which the Athenian -generals 


——The name of.a poem which Cinna, a la-|were capitally punished for not burying the 
tin poet, composed in nine years, and which/dead at the battle of Arginuse. This inde- 
was worthy of admiration, according to Ca-|pendence of spirit, and that visible superiori- 
tullus, 94. ty of mind and genius over the ree of Hib 
Smyanaus, a Greek poet of the third cen-|countrymen created many enemies to So- 
tury, called also Calaber. (vid. Calaber.) _|crates ; but as his character was irreproach- ~ 
SOANA, a riverof Albania. Prol. . ~ Jable, and his doctrines pure, and void of all 
‘SOANDA, a town of Armenia... - obscurity, the voice of malevolence was silent. 
SOANES, a tin gor Colchis, near Cau-!Yet Aristophanes soon undertook, at the in- 


% 


‘stigation of Melitus, in his comedy of the|Aafipy in appearance, but Ihave made you 
Clonds, to ridicule the venerable character|so in reality. This exasperated the jadges 
of Socrates on the stage ; and when once the|in the highest degree, and he was condemned 
Way was open to calumny and defamation,|to drink hemlock, Upon this he addressed 
the fickle and licentious populace paid no re-|the court, and more particularly the judges 
verence to the philosopher whom’ they had| who had decided in his. favour in a pathetic 
before regarded as a being of a superior or-jspeech, He told them that to die wasa 
der. When this had succeeded, «Melitus}pleasure, since he was going to hold converse 
stood forth to criminate him, together with|with the greatest heroes of antiquity; he re- 
Anitus and Lycon, and the philosopher was/commended to their paternal care his de- 
‘summoned before the, tribunal of the five/fenceless children, and as he returned to 
hundred.. He was accused of corrupting the/the prison, he exclaimed: J go to die, you 
Athenian youth, of making innovations in.the|to live ; but which 1s the best the Divinity 
+ Peligion of the Greeks, and of ridiculing the|g/one can know. The solemn celebration of 
many gods which the Athenians worship-|the Delian festivals. [vid. Delia,| prevented 
ped; yet false as this might appear, the/his execution for thirty days, and during that 
accusers relied for the success of their cause|time he was confined in the prison and load- 
upon the perjury of .false witnesses, andjed with irons. His friends, and particularly 
the envy of the judges, whose ignorancejhis disciples, were his constant attendants ; 
would readily yield to misrepresentation, andjhe discoursed with them upon different sub- 
be influenced and guided by eloquence andj jects with all ‘his usual cheerfulness and se- 
artifice, {In this their expectations werelrenity. He reproved them for their sorrow, 
not frustrated, and while the judges expected|and when one of them was uncommonly 
submission from _Socrates, and that mean-|grieved, because he was to suffer though in- 
ness of behaviour and servility of defence|nocent, the philosopher replied, would you 
which distinguished criminals, the philoso-|then have me die guilty ? With this com- 
her, perhaps, accelerated his own fall by the/posure he spent his last days ;. he continued 
rmness of his mind, and his uncomplying in-|to be a preceptor till the moment of his death, 
tegrity. Lysias, one of the most celebrated|and instructed his pupils on questions of the 
orators of the age, composed an oration in algreatest importance ;' he told them his opi- 
laboured and pathetic style, which he offered|nions in support of the immortality of the’soul, 
to his friend to be pronounced as his’ defence|and reprobated with acrimony the prevalent 
inthe presence of his judges. ‘Socrates. read|custom’ of suicide. He disregarded the in- 
it, but after he had praised the eloquence andjtercession of his friends, and when it was in 
the animation of the whole, he rejected it,|his power to make his escae out of prison 
as neither manly nor expressive of fortitude,|he refused it, and asked with his usual _plea- 
and, comparing it to Sicyonian shoes, which,|santry, where he could escape death ; where, 
though fitting, were proofs of effeminacy, he|says he to Crito, who had bribed the gaoler, 
observed, that a philosopher ought to be con-|and made his escapé certain, where shall I 
spicuous for magnanimity and for firmness of| fly to avoid this irrevocable doom passed on 
soul. In his apology he spoke with great ani-|a/l mankind ? When the hour to drink the 
mation,’and confessed that while others boast-|poison was come, the executioner presented 
ed that they were’ acquainted with every|him the cup with tears inhis eyes. Socrates 
thing, he-himself knew nothing. ‘Fhe wholejreceived it with composure, and after he had 
discourse was full of simplicity and noble gran |made a libation to the gods, he drank it with 
deur, the energetic language of offended in-jan unaltered countenance, anda few moments 
necence. He- modestly. said, that what hejafter he expired. Such ‘was the end ofa 
ae was applied for the s¢rvice*of. the]:nai whom the uninfluenced answer of the ora- 
thenians : it was his wish to make his fel {cle of Delphi had pronounced the wisest of 
low-citizens happy, and it was’ aduty he}inankind. Socrates died 400, years before 
performed -by the special command of the/Christ, in the 70th year of his age. He was 
gods, wrose authority, said he emphatically,{no sooner buried than the Athenians repent- 
to his judges, [regard more than yours: Suchjed of their cruelty, his accusers were univer- 
language from a man. who was accused of al sally despised and shunned, one suffered death, 
capital crime, astonished and irritated the/some were banisied, and others, with their — 
judges. Socrates was condemned, but onlyjown hands, put an end to the life which their 
by a majority of three voices; and- when hejseverity to the best of the Athenians had ren- 
was demanded, according to the spirit of the/dered insupportable. The actions, sayings, 
Athenian laws, to pass senteice. on himself,jand opinions of Socrates have been faithfully 
and to mention the death he preferred, the|recorded by two of the’ most. celebrated of 
philosopher said, Hor my attempts to teach\bis pupils, Xenophon and Plato, and every 
the Athenian youth justice and moderation|thing which relates to the life and -circum- 
and to render the rest of my countrymen more|stances of this great philosopher is now mi- 
happy, let me be maintained ut the public ex-\nutely known. To his poverty, his innocence, 
jrense the remaining years of my life in the\and his example, the Greeks were particu- 
Prytaneum, an honour, O Athenians, which|\arly indebted for their greatness and splen- 
ZI deserve more than the victors of the Olym-|dour ; and the learning which was universal- 
fic games. They make their countrymen }\y disseminated by vs popits; gave the whole 


SO 
natidn a consciousness of their’ superiority 
over the rest of the world, not only in the po- 
dite arts, but in the more laborious exercises, 
which their writings celebrated. The phi- 
losophy of Socrates forms « an interesting 
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the physiognomist, and declared that his as-_ 


sertions were true, but, that all his vicious 
propensities had been’ duly corrected and 
curbed by means of reason,, Socrates made 
a poetical version of AMsop’s fables, while in 


epoch in the history of the human mind. ‘Thejprison:” Laert.—Xenoph.—Plato:— Paus. 11, 
son of Sophroniscus derided the more at-|c 22.—Plut. de‘op. ‘Phil. &¢—Cie. de Orat. 
struse inquiries and metaphysical researches!1, ¢, 54.— Tusc. 1, €. 41, &—Val. Maz. 3, 


of his predeceéssors, and by first introducing |c, 4. A leader of the Achzans, at the bat- 
tle of Cunaxa. He was seized and put to 


moral philosophy, he induced mankind to con-, 
sider themselves, their passions, their. opi-/death by order of Artaxerxes.——A Rhodi- 
" nions, their duties, actions and faculties. Fromjan in the age of Augustus. He wrote an ac- 
this it was said, that the founder of the So-|count of the civil wars ——+A *scholiast born 
cratic school drew philosophy down from} A. D. 380, at Constantinople. He wrote an | 
heaven. upon the earth. In his attendance ecclesiastical history from the vear 309, where 
upon religious worship, Socrates was him- Eusebius ended, down to 440, with great ex- 
self an example ; he believed the divine ori-/actness and judgment, of which’ the best ‘edi- 
gin of dreams and omens, and publicly de-|tion is that of Reading, fol. Cantab. 1720, .% 
clared that he was accompanied by a demon} Smmuras, (Julia) mother’ of, the emperor 
ar invisible conductor [vid Demon,] whose: Heliogabalus, was made president.of a senate 


"frequent interposition stopped him from the’ of women, which she had elected to decide 


_ Commission of evil, and the. guilt of miscon-'the quarrels. and_ the affairs of the Roman 
duct. This familiar spirit, however, accord- matrons. * She at last. provoked the people by 
ing to some, was nothing more than a sound her debaucheries, extravagance, and cruelties, 
judgment assisted. by prudence and long ex-'and was murdered ‘with her son and family. 
perience, which warned him at the approach She was. a native of Apamea; ‘her father’s 
of danger, and from a genetal ‘speculation name was Julius Avitus, and her mother’s 
of mankind could foresee what success would Masa. Her ‘sister Julia Mammaa married 
attend an enterprise, or what calamit es the emperor Septimius Severus. 59+ 
would follow an ill-managed administration.) Sogn1ana,.a country of Asia, bounded on 


As a. supporter) of the immortality of the’ the north by Scythia, east by the Sacz, south 
soul, he allowed the perfection of a supreme: 


by Bactriana, ‘and’ west by the Chorasmii, 
knowledge, from which he deduced: the go-|and now known by the name_of [Al-Sogd.} 
vernment of the universe. From the resour-|The people are called Sogdiani. “The capi- 
ces of experiénce as well as nature and ob-|tal’ was called Marcanda, [the celebrated 
servation, he perceived the indiscriminate) Sarmacand of Tartan ‘history.] Herodot. 3, 
‘dispensation of good and evil to mankind by) Ne 


C, 93.— Curt. 7, c. 10., a fos 
‘the hand of heaven, and he was convinced 


Socpianus, a son of Artaxerxes Longi- 
that nothing but the most inconsiderate would 
incur the displeasure of their Creator to avoid 
poverty or sickness, or gratify a sensual ap- 


manus, who murdered hiselder brother, king 
Xerxes, to make himself master of the Per- 
sian ‘throne. ‘He was but seven months in 


| possession of thé crown., . His brother Ochus, 
soul with remorse and the conscivusness of; who reigned under the name of Darius No- 
guilt. From this natural view of thiigs, he|thus conspired against him, and suffocated 
perceived the relation of one nation with ano-|him in a tower full of warm ashes. 
ther, and how much the tranquillity of civil) Sox, (the sun,) was an object of veneration 
‘society depended upon the proper dischargejamong the ancients. It was particularly 
of these respective duties. “he actions of; worshipped by the Persians, under the name 
men furnished materials atso for his discourse ;}of  ithras ; and was the Baal or Bel of the 
to instruct them tas his aim, and to render|Chaldeans, the. Belphegor of the’ Moabites, 
them happy was the ultimate object of hisjthe Moloch ‘of the Canaanites, the Osiris of 
daily lessons. From principles like these,|the Egyptians, and the Adonis of the Syrians. 
which were inforced by the unparalléled ex-|The Viassagete sacrificed horses to the sun on 
ample of an affectionate husband, a tender,account of their swiftness. According to some 
parent, a warlike soldier, and a patriotic ci-|of the ancient poets, Sol and Apollo were two. 
tizen in Socrates, ‘the celebrated sects of the/different. persons. . Apollo, however, and 
Platonists, the Peripatetics, the Academics,|Pheebus, and Sol, are uiliversally supposed to 
Cyrenaics, Stoics, é&c. sdou after arose.|be the same deity.) +0 7° Or 4 
Socrates never wrote forthe public eye, yet} Soticinium, a' town of Ger 
many support that the tragedies of ‘his pupil) Sw/tz, on the Neckar. ne 
Euripides were partly composed by him.| | SoLinus, (C: Julius,) a grammarian at the 
He was naturally of a licentious disposition send of the first century, who wrote a, book 
and a physiognomist observed, in looking in'called Polyhistor, which is a collection of his- 
the face of the philosopher that hisheart was/torical remarks and gebgraphical annotations 
the most depraved, immodest, and corrupted|on the most celebrated places of every coun- 
that ever was. in the human breast. This|try. He has been called Pliny’s ape, becaus 
nearly cost the satirist his life, but Socrates|he imitated that well-known naturalist. [The " 
upraided his wasn wished to punish] best egitions ef Solinus are, that of Salmasius, 
708 


petite, which must at the end harass their 


many, now 
Eire gene 


sO: ee. so 
Traj. 1689, 2 vols. 8vo..and that of Gesner,}liad seen his children lead a virtuous life, and 
oo 172). Rabe tekokio® -._ }who had himself fallen in defence of his coun- 
~ Sorts Fons, a celebrated fountaia in'Li-}try, was more.entitled to happiness than the 
bya. [vid. Ammon.] _. ~~ | possessor of riches, and the master of empires. 
- SoL6eE or Sort, a town of. Cyprus, built on} After ten years’ absence Solon’ returned to. 
the borders of the Glarius by an Athenian] Athens, but. he had the. mortification to find: 
colony. It was origipally called “Zfeia, till/the greatest part of his regulations disregard- 
Solon visited Cyprus, and advised Philocv-|ed by the factious spirit of his countrymen, 
pras, one of the princes of theisland, tochange and the’ usurpation of Pisistratas. Not to be 
the situation of his ‘capital, [the approaches|loiger a spectator of the divisions that reign- 
to which “were steep and difficult, and theled in his country, he retired to Cyprus, where 
neighbourhood unfruitful.] His advice was) He died at the court of king Philocyprus, in the 
followed, a néw town was raiséd in a beauti-|8@th year of his age, 558 years before ‘the 
ful plain, and*called after the name of the}Christian.era. The salutary consequences of 
Athenian philosopher. -[Solon’ mentions’ this}the laws of Solon ‘can be diséovered in the 
incident in some verses addressed to Philocy-jlength of ‘time they were in force in the re- 
prus, and preserved in Plutarch. Pococke|public of Athens. . For above 400 years they 
found some remains of this ancient city, a’por-| flourished in full vigour, and Cicéro, who was 
tion of which still bears the, name of Sodea.}| himself a witness of their benign influence, 
Strab. 14.—Plut: in Sol——A town of: Cili-| passes the highest encomiums upon. the le- 
cia on the sea-coast, built by the. Greeks and}gislator, whose superior wisdom framed such 
Rhodians. . It was afterwards called Pom-|a code of regulations. It was the intention of 
of tie from Pompey, who settled a colony|Solon to protect the poorer citizens, and by — 


of es there, | Plin. 5, c, 27.— Dionys. dividing the whole-body of the Athenians in- 
ppose that the Greeks, who settled|to fourclasses, three of which were permitted 


Som 
in either of these two towns, forgot the puri-|to discharge the most important offices and 
ty of their native language, and thence arose] magistracies of the state, and the last to give’ 
the term 'Solecismus, applied to an inelegant their opinion in the assemblies, but not havea 


orimproper expression. [Suidas. v. Scact,] {share in the distinctions and honours of their 

SoL@is or SOLOENTIA, a promontory of|superiors, the legislator gave the populace a 
Libya at the extremity of mount Atlas, now] privilege which, though at first small and in- 
cape Cantin——A_ town of Sicily, between} considerable, soon’ rendered them masters of 
Panormus- and Himera, now Solanto. Cic.\the republic, and of all the affairs of govern- 
Ver. 3,¢. 43.—Thucyd. 6. ‘}ment: He made a reformation in the Areo- 

SoLon, one of the seven wise men of Greece,| pagus, he increased the authority of the mem- 
was born at Salamis and educated at Athens, bers, and permitted them. yearly to inquire 
His father’s name was Euphorion, or Exe-thow évery citizen maintained himself, and to 
chestides, one of the descendants of king Cod-| punish such as lived in idleness, and were not 
rus, and by his mother’s ‘side —he reckoned)employed in some honourable and lucrative 
amiong his relations the celebrated Pisistra-| profession. He also regulated the Prytareum, 
tus. After he had devoted part of his time|and fixed the number of its judges to 400. 


to philosophical and political studies, Solon 
travelled over the greatest part of Greece : 


The sanguinary laws of Draco were all can- 
celled, except that against murder, and the 


but at his return home he was distressed with) punishment denounced against every offend- 


the dissensions: which were kindled amonghis 
countrymen. All fixed’ their eyes upon So 
lon as a deliverer, and he was unanimously 
elected archon.and sovereign legislator. He 
might have become absolute, but he refused 
the dangerous office of king of Athens, and in 
the capacity df lawgiver he began to make a 
reformin every department. The complaints 


er was proportioned tohis crime ; but Solon 
made no law against parricide or sacrilege. 
The former of these. crimes, he said, was too 
horrible to human nature for a man to be guil- 
ty of it, and the latter could never be commit- 
ted, because the history of Athens had never 
furnished a single instance, Such as had died 
in the service of their country, were buried 


of the poorer citizens found redress, all debts| with great pomp, and their family was main- 
were remitted, and no one was permitted to|tained at the public expense; but such as had _ 
seize the person of his debtor if ‘unable to|squanderedaway their estates, such as refus- 
make a restoration of his money. After hel|ed to bear arms in defence of their country, _ 
had madethe most salutary regulations in the|ot paid:no attention to the infirmities and dis- 
state and bound the Athenians by a solemn|tress of their parents, were branded with in- . 
oath, that they would: faithfully. observe his|famy. The laws of marriage were newly re- 
laws for the space of 10 years, Solon resign.|gulated, it became. an union of affection and 
ed the office of legislator, and renioved him-|tendernéss, and no longer a mercenary con- 
self from Athens. He visited Kgypt, and initract. To speak with ill language against the 
the court of Croesus, king of Lydia, he con-|dead as well as the living, was made a crime, _ 
vinced the monarch of the instability of for-jand the legislator wished that the character of by 
tune, and told him, when he wished to know/|his fellow-citizens should be freed. from the 
‘whether he was not the happiest of mor-|aspersions of malevolence and envy. 4 per- 
tals, that Tellus, an Athenian, who hadjson that had no children was permitted to 
seen his country in a flourishing state, wholdispose of his estates Sg pleased, and. the 
0 


bi 
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females were uot allowed to be extravagant] Sopufiwe, a country of Armenia, [between 
in their dress or expenses. ‘To be guilty ofjthe principal stream of the Euphrates and 
adultery was a capital crime, and the-friend/mount Masius. | It is now-called Zoph.] Lu- 
and associate of -lewdness and debauchery|can, 2,v.593. 9 - tah oh 
was never permitted to. speak in public, for,| SOpH6cLEs, a celebrated tragic poet of 
as the philosopher observed, a man who has]Athens, educated in the school o Aeschylus, 
no shame, is not capable of being intrusted| [was born at Colone in Attica, about 497 B. C. 
with the people. These celebrated laws were He studied ‘music and dancing under Lam- 
engraved on several tables; and that they|/prus, and early distinguished himself in both 
might be better known and. more familar to|these arts, particularly after the battle of Sa- 
the Athenians, they were written in verse.|lamis, when he led a chorus of youths around 
The indignation which Solon expressed on!a trophy, erected in honour of that victory, 
seeing the tragical representations of Thespis,/and attracted universal attention by the beau- 
is well known, and he sternly observed, thatity of his person and the music of bis lyre.] 
if falsehood amd fiction were tolerated on the|He distinguished himselt not only as a. poet, 
stage they would soon find their way among}but also as a statesman. He commanded the 
the common occupations of men. According}Athenian armies, and in several battles he 
to Plutarch, Solon was reconciled to Pisistra-|shared the supreme Command with Pericles, 
tus, but this seeins to be false, as the legisla-|and. exercised the office of archon. with credit 
tor refused to live in a country where the pri-/and honour. -{He first applied himself to ly- 
vileges of his feilow-citizens were trampled|ric poetry, in which, had he-persevered, he 
upon by the-usurpation of a tyrant. (vid. Ly-|would have eminently distinguished himself, 
-curgus.) Plut, in Sol.—Herodot, 1, ¢. 29.~—|as the choruses of his. tragedies shew > but 
Dio. 1.—Paus. 1,,c. 40.—Cic. _.., . {the reputation which AEschylus had ired, 
and the bent of his own genius, led ‘to 


SoLus, (untis,) a maritime town of Sicily. 
(vid. Soloeis.) Strab. 14. Tiel cultivate the’ tragic muse.]. His first ap- 
Sot¥ma, or So.yma, [a people of Lycia, of|pearance as a tragic. poet reflects great 
whom an account is. given under the head of/honour ‘on his abilities... The - Athenians 
Lycia. Mention is there also : made ofthe}/had. taken the island: of Seyros,. and to 
territory called Milyas, which the Solyimi in=\celebrate that memorable event, a year- 
habited after being:driven into the interior by|iy contest. for tragedy was instituted, So- 
acolony from Crete, he more northern|/phoclés on this occasion obtained the prize 
section ofthe district Milyas acquired in alover many competitors, in the number of 
later age the name of Carballa, or Carballis.]/whom was ~Aschylus, his. friend “and: his 
Strab. 14.—Homer: 11. 6.—Plin. 6, c. 27 and|master. This success contributed to en- 
29.———An ancient name of Jerusalem. (vid. courge the poet ; he wrote for the stage with 
Hierosolyma.) Juv. 6, v. 543. applause, and obtained the. poetical. prize 20 
Somnus, son of Erebus and’ Nox, was oneldifferent times. Sophocles was the rival of 
of the infernal deities, and presided over sleep.| Euripides for public praise, they divided the 
His palace, according to some mythologists, lapplause of the Popnties, and while the former 
isa dark cave, where the sun never pene-|surpassed in the sublime and majestic, the 
trates. At the entrance are anumberot pop-|other was not inferior inthe tender and pa- 
pies and somniferous herbs, The god him-thetic. The Athenians were pleased, with 
self is represented as asleep on a bed of’ fea-|their contention, and asthe theatre was at that 
thers with black curtains. hedreams stand|time an object of importance and magnitude, 
by him, and Morplieus,as his principal minis-|and deemed an essent al and most magnificent 
ter, watches to prevent thenoise from awak-|part of the religious worship, each had his ad- 
ing him. ‘The Lacedemonians always placed|mirers andadherents; but the two poets, cap- 
the image of Somnus near that-of death, He:|tivated at last by popular applause, gave way 
siod. Theog.— Homer. Il. 14.—Virg. AEn. 6,|to jealousy and rivalship, Of 120 tragedies 
v. 893.— Ovid. Met. 11. _|which Sophocles composed, only seven are ex~ 
Soncuis, an Egyptian priest in the age ofjtant; Ajax, Electra, king G&dipus, Anti- 
Solon. It was he, who-told that celebrated!gone, the Trachiniz, Philoctetes, and dipus 
philosopher a numberof traditions, particu-jat Colonos. ‘The ingratitude of the children of 
larly about the Atlanticisies, which he repre-|Sophocles is well known. They wished to be-’ 
sented as more extensive than’ the continent/come immediate masters of their father’s pos- 
of Africa aod-Asia united. Plut, in Isid. &c,|sessions, and therefore, tired ofhis long life, they 
_. _ [Sonus, ‘a river of India, falling into the|accused him before the Areopagus of insanity. 
Ganges, and now the Sonn-sou. — As this ri-|The only defence the poet made was to read 
ver towards its origin is called 4ndo-nadi, it\his tragedy of GEdipus at Colonos, which lie 
_ appears that the name Andomatis (given al- had lately finished, and then he asked his 
so in Arrian) or rather Ando-natis, can de-|judges, whether the author of such a per 
note no other than this.] _ -» formance could be taxed with insanity ? The 
- SOPATER, a philosopher of Apamea, in the}father upon this was acquitted, and the chil- 
age of the emperor Constantine.’ He wasj/dren returned home covere with shame ab 
one of the disciples of Iamblicus, and after his}confusion, Sophocles died in the 91st vos 
death he was at the head of the Platonic phi-|his age, 406 years before Christ, thre 


sosophers. excess of joy, as some. “authors report, of 
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having obtained a poetical prize at the Olym-|c. 93, 1.7, c.2.—Horat, 1, Od. 9—Virg. Ai) 
icgames. ‘Athenzushasaccused Sophocles|11, v. 785.—Ital. 5. RN 
b licentiousness and debauchery, particularly} Sostsius, a grammarian of Laconia, B.C. 
when he commanded the armies of Athens.|255.. He was a great favourite of Ptolemy 
Sophocles increased the number of actors to|Philopator, and advised him to murder his 
three, added the decoration of painted scenery,|brother, and the queen his wife, called Arsi- 
introduced more ease and elegance into the|noe. He lived to a great age, and was on 
dialogue and paid a ‘stricter attention to pro |that account called Polychronos. He .was 
bability and natural incident. His style is|afterwards perinitted to retire from the court, 
remarkable for dignity and beauty, approach- {and spend the rest of his days in peace and 
ing to the magnificence of the epic. It is al-|tranquillity, after he had disgraced the name 
Ways pure, perspicuous, and harmonius. Helof mimister by. the most abominable crimes, 
does not, like his rival uripides, anticipate|and the murder of many of the royal family. 
the subject and issue of his plots, by any for-|His son of the same name. was preceptor to 
mal prologue, but evolves every incident in a|king Ptolemy Epiphanes: ‘The preceptor 
gradual and natural manner, and carries the}of Britannicus, the sonof Claudius. Tacit, 4, 
mind in a state of suspense, until the final ca }11, c. 1. 
t astrophe.. He manages his choruses also}. SosIcENEs, an Egyptian. mathematician, 
with better effect, by making their reflections|who assisted J. Cesar in regulating the Ro- 
and observations flow naturally from.thecha-}man calendar. [The philosopher, by tolera- 
racters which- appear and the events whichjbly accurate observations, discovered that the 
oceur.] fhe best’ editions of Sophocles are/year was 565 days, and6 hours ; and to make 
that by Brunck, 4 vols. 8vo, 1786, [and that|allowance for the odd hours, he invented the 
of Erfurdt. Lips. 1802-8, 5 vols. 8vo.} . Cic./intercalation of one day in four years. The 
in Cat. de Div. 1. c.25.—Plut.in Cim. &¢.—| duplication ofthe 6th day before the kalendsof 
Quintil. 1, ¢. 10, 1. 10, c. 1.—Va:, Max. 8, c.| March was called the intercalary day, and the 
7, 1.9, c. 12—Plin, 7, c. 53.—Athen. 10, &c./year in which this took place styled Bissex-. 
SopHonisBa, a daughter of Asdrubal thejtile. This was the Julian year, the reckoning - 
Carthaginian, celebrated for her beauty. She|/by which commenced 45 B.C. and continued 
married Syphax, a prince of Numidia, andjtill it gave place tosomething more accurate, 
when her husband was conquered by the Ro: |and a still farther reformation under Pope 
mans and Masinissa, she fell a captive into|Gregory 13th. Sosigenes was the author of 
the hands of the enemy. Masinissa’ became|a commentary upon Aristotle’s book ‘*De 
enamoured of her, and married her. This|Ceelo”] Suet.—Diod.—Piin. 18, ¢, 25. 
behaviour displeased the Romans ; and Sci-| Sosi1, celebrated booksellers at Rome, in 
pio, who at that time had the command of the|the age of Horace, 1, ep. 20, v. 2. 
armies of the republic in Africa, rebuked the] _Sosinus, a Lacedemonianin the age of An- 
monarch severely, and desired him to part|nibal. He'lived: in great intimacy with the 
with Sophonisba. ‘This was an arduous task|Carthaginian, taught him Greek, and wrote 
for Masinissa, yet he.dreaded the Romans,|the history: of his life. C. Nef. in Annib. 
He entered Sophonisba’stent with tears in his} Sost{pATER, a grammarian in the reign of 
eyes, and told her that as he could not deliver|Honorius. He published five books of obser-_ 
her from captivity and the jealousy of the Ro-|vations on grammar, 
mans, he recommended her as the strongest] SosisTRATuS, a tyrant of Syracuse, in the 
pledge of his love and affection for her person,jage of Agathocles: He invited Pyrrhus into 
to die like the daughter of Asdrubal. Sopho-|Sicily, and afterwards reyolted from him. 
nisba obeyed, and drank with unusual com-|He .was at last removed by Hermocrates. 
posure and serenity, the cup of: poison which| Polyen. 1. , Be | 
Masinissa sent to her, about 203 years before] Sosius, a Roman of consular dignity, to 
Christ. Liv. 30, c. 12, &c.—Sallust. de Jug.| whom Plutarch dedicated his lives. Re 
—Justin. Ln AE as ? SospiTa, a,surname of Juno in Latium. 
Sopuron, acomic poet of Syracuse, son of|Her most famous temple was at Lanuvium. 
Agathocles and Damasyllis, His compositions|She. had alsotwo at Rome, and her statue - 
were so universally esteemed, that Plato is}was covereu with a goat-skin, with a buckle, | 
said to have read them:with rapture.. Val.|&c. Liv.3; 6, 8, &c.—Festus, de V. sig. 
Maz. 8, ¢..7.— Quintil. 1,c+10. é, SosTHENES, a general of Macedonia, who — 
SopHroniscus, the father of Socrates. 
Soractres and SoRAcTE, a mountain ofjunder Brepnus,and_ was killed in the battle: 
Etruria, near the Tiber, seen from Rome, at|/ustir, 24, c. 5. Sy. sy ee 
the distance of 26. miles.. It was sacred to} -SesTRATUS, a grammarian in the age of 
Apollo, who is from thence surnamed Sorac-|Augustus, He was Strabo’s preceptor, 
tis, and it was’said that the priests of the god| Sad. 14——An architect of Cmidos, B. C. 
could walk over aringtoals without hurting|284, who built the white tower of Pharos, in 
themselves. There was, as some report, a}the bay of Alexandria, He inscribed_his 
fountain on mount Soracte, whose waters{name upon it.. [vid. Pharos.]  Straé. 17.— 
boiled at sun-rise, and instantly killed all such| Péiz.. 30, c. 12.—~A Greek historian who 
birds as drank of them.- Sira6. 5.—Plin. 2,| wrote an accountof Lgl drei who 
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“wrote a poem on the expedition of Xerxes/mary account ‘of the affairs of the’ chut'c 
into Greece. Juv. 10, v. 178.. i. from the ascension of. our Saviour, to the de- 


SorApDEs, an athlete-——-A Greek ‘poet of|feat of Licinius, was. written before his his- 
Thrace. He.wrote verses against Philadel-/tory.] The best edition is that of Reading, 
phus Ptolemy, for which he was thrown intolfol. Cantad. 1720. > 1a 
the sea in a cage of lead. He’ was called} Spaco, the nurse of Cyrus. {vid. Cyno.] 
Cinedus, not ‘only because he was addicted] Justin. 1,.c. 4.—Herodot. © 7) 
to the abominable crime which the surname} Sparta, a celebrated city of Peloponne- 
indicates, but because. he wrote’a poem in|}sus, the capital of Laconia, situate on the Eu- 
commendation of it. . Some suppose that in-/rotas, at the distance-ot about 30 miles from 
stead of the word Socraticos in the 2d satire,/its mouth. It received itsname from Sparta, 
verse the 10th of Javenal, the word Sofadi-|the daughter of Eurotas, who married Lace- 
€0s should be inserted, as the poet Sotades,jdemon. It wasalso calléd Lacedamon. [vid. 
and not. the philosopher Socrates, deserved |Laced#mon. We. have reserved for this 
the appellation of Cinedus. Obscene verses|place an account of the: various reasons as- 
were generally called Sotadea carmina trom|signed by the ancient writers for that pecu- 
him. They could be turned and read difer~/liar and barbarous feature ’in the education of 
ent ways without losing their measure -or|/the Spartan youth, by which they were re- 
sense, such as the following, which can be/quired to undergo the most’ severe scourging:, 
read backwards: before the altar of the Orthian Diana, at the 

bag annual celebration of the festival in honour of 
Si bene te-tua laus taxat, sua laute tenrbis, ah pea (vid. Bomonice and Diamas- 
Sole medere fiede, ede, fperede meios. igosis.) _ The’ origin. of this festival’ is un- 

md known. | Some: suppose that Lycurgus first 

Quintil. 1, c. 8,1.9, c. 4.——Plin. 5, ep. 3.—linstituted it, to inure the youths of Lacede- 
Anson. ep. 17, v. 29. % ie mon to bear labour and fatigue, and torender 
SoTER,:a surname of the first Ptolemy./them insensible to :pain or wounds. Others 
-——It was also common to other monarchs.| maintain that it was a mitigation of an oracle, 
‘SoTERIA, days, appointed for thanksgiving} which ordered ‘that human blood should be 
and the offerings of sacrifices for deliverance|shed on Diana’s altar, and, according to their 
from danger. ‘One of these was observed at} opinion, Orestes first introduced this barba- 
Sicyon, to commemorate’ the deliverance of/rous custom, after he had brought the statue 
that city from the hands of the Macedonians,/of Diana Taurica into-Greece. There is 
by Aratus ane iy ‘janother tradition which mentions, that Pau- 

SorrRicus, a poet and historian in the age|sanias, as he was offeriagy prayers and sacri- 
of Dioclesian.. He wrote a panegyric on that|fices to the gods before the battle of Platea, 
emperer, as also a life of Apollonius “Ty-|was suddenly attacked by a number‘of Ly- 
aneus.. His works, greatly-esteenied, aré|dians, who disturbed the sacrifice, and were: 
now lost, except some few fragments pre-at last repelled with staves and’ stones, the 

served by the scholiast of Lycophron, -jonly weapons with which the Spartans were 
_ Sorurs, an Egyptian name of the constel-/provided at that moment. In commemoration 
Jation called Sirius; which received divine/of this, therefore, whipping of boys was 
honours in that country. r . finstituted at Sparta, and after that the Lydian 

SoTIATEs, a people of Gaul, conquered by|procession, © 0 «> ira 98 Kae at 
Ceasar. [Their country, which formed part of| Spartacus, a king of Bosphorus, who 
Aqguitania, extended along the Garomna, orjdied B. C, 433. His son. and successor 

Garonne, and their chief town was Sotiatum,|/of the same namie died B. C. 407——An- 
now Sos,} Cas. Bell. G.3,c: 20 and 21. © > jother, who died 284 B. C.——A Thracian 

Sorion, agrammaridn of Alexander, pre-|shepherd, celebrated for his abilities and the 

ceptor to Seneca, B:C. 204. Senec. ef. 49 victories. he obtained’ over the) Romans, 
ADGSSie Si, Ae ie, ; Being one of the gladiators who were kept at 
' $0zOMEN, an ecclesiastical historian, [born,'Capua in the house of Lentalus,. he escaped 
according to some, at Salamis in the istand of fronythe place of his confinement with’30 of 
Cyprus, but, according to others, at Gaza or/his companions, and took up arms against 
Bethulia, in Palestine} . He died 450 ‘A. D.|the Romans. — He soon found himself with 
His history extends from the year 324 to 489,/10.000. men equally -resolute with himself, 
and is dedicated to Théodosius the younger,/and though at first.obliged to hide himself in 
being written ii a style of inelegance and me-'the woods and solitary retreats of Campania, 
diocrity. [He is chargeable with several no-|he.soon laid waste the country; and when his 
torious errors in the relation of facts, aiid has followers were increased by additional num- 
‘incurred censure for his commendations of|bers; and better disciplined, and ‘more com- 
Theodore of Mopsuesta, with whom origi-)jletely armed, he attacked the Roman gene- 
nated the heresy of two persons in Christ.|pals in the field of battle. Two consuls 
His history is usually printed with that of/other officers were defeated with much loss; 
Socrates and the other ecclesiastical histo-|and Spartacus, superior in counsel. and ‘abi- 
rians. The best edition is that of Reading, jlities, appeared more terrible, though ofter 
Cantab. 1720. fol. A work of Sozomen not/deserted by his fickje attendants... Crass ‘ 
how extant, vicnaun 3 ry two books, a sum-|was sent against him, but this celebrat ges 


Roma tibi subito motibus ibit amor. 
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mera) at first despaired of success. A bloody|the tail of a serpent, the wings of a bird, fhe 
battle was fought, in which, at last, the gladi-;paws of a lion, and an human voice. 
ators were defeated. Spartacus behaved sprang from the union of Orthos with the 
with great valour; when wounded in the leg,|Chimeera, or of Typhon with Echidna. The 
he fought on his knees, covering himself with|/Sphinx had been sent into the neighbourhood. 
his buckler in one hand, and using his sword|of Thebes by Juno, who wished to punish the 
with the other; and when at last he fell, he|/family of Cadmus, which she persecuted with 
fell upon a heap-of Romans, whom he hadjimmortal hatred, and it laid this part af 
sacrificed to his fury, B.C. 71. In this bat-|Boeotia under continual alarms by proposing 
tle no less than 40,000 of the rebels werejenigmas, and devouring the inhabitants if un- 
slain, and the war totally finished. Vor. 3 jable to explainthem. In the midst of their 
ce. 20.—Liv. 95.—Eutropi. 6, c. 2.—Plut. m\consternation the Thebans were told by the 
Crass.—Paterc, 2,¢. 30 —Apipfiian. oracle, that the sphinx would destroy herself 
SPparra, or SPARTI, aname given to those/as soon as one of the enigmas she proposed 
men who sprang from the dragon’s teeth|was explained. In this enigma she wished to 
which Cadmus sowed. ‘They al! destroyed|know what animal walked on four legs in the 
one another, except five, who survived, and/morniug, two at noon, and three in the even- 
assisted Cadmus in building Thebes. jing. Upon this Creon king of Thebes pro- 
-SPARTANI, OY DPARTIATA, the inhabit-|mised his crown and his sister Jocasta inmar- 
ants ofSparta. [vid. Sparta & Lacedemon.]|riage to him who could deliver his country 
_Spartianus /&xtus, a Latin historian,|from the monster by a successful expJana- 
who wrote the lives cf all the Roman emper-jtion of the enigma. It was at last happily ex- 
ors, from J. Czsar to Dioclesian. He dedi-|plained by Gédipus, who observed that man 
cated them to Dioclesian, to whom, according} walked on his hands and feet when young or 
to some he was related. Of these compcsi-|in the morning of life, at the noon of life he 
tions, only the life of Adrian, Verus, Didius|walked erect, and in the evening of his days 
Julianus, Septimus Severus, Caracalla, andjhe supported his infirmities upon a stick. 
Geta, are extant, published among the Scrip-|{ vid. Gidipus.] . The Sphinx no sooner heard 
tores Historie Auguste. Spartianus is not|this explanation than she dashed her head 


esteemed as an historian or biographer. against a rock, and immediately expired. 
SpEercHiA, a tewn of Thessaly on the/Some mythologists wish to unriddle the fabu- 
banks of the Sperchius, Pol. lous traditions about the Sphinx, by the sup- 


SpERCHIvs, a river of Thessaly, rising on|position that one of the daughters of Cadmus, 
mount Gita, and falling into the sea in thejor Laius, infested the country of Thebes by 
bay of Malia, near Anticyra. The name is/her continual depredations, because she had 
supposed to be derived from its rapidity |been refused apart of her father’s possessions. 
(exexav, festinare). Peleus vowed, to the)The lion’s paw expressed, as they observe, 
god of this river, the hair of his son Achilles,|her cruelty, the body of the dog her lasci- 
if ever he returned safe from the Trojan war. jviousness, her enigmas the snares she laid for 
Herodot. 7, ¢. 198—Strab. 9.—Homer, il.\strangers and travellers, and her wings the 
23, v. 144.—Apollod. 3, c. 13—Mela, 2, c.|dispatch she used in her expeditions. [The 
3.— Ovid. Met, 1, v. 557, 1. 2, v. 250, 1.7, v-|Sphinx was a favourite enblem among the 
230. _ ._ Jancient Egyptians, and served, according to 

SPERMATOPHAGI, a people who lived in|some, as a type of the enigmatic nature of the 
the extremest parts of Egypt. They fed|Egyptian theology. M. Maillet is of opinion 
upon the fruits that fell from the trees. that the union of the head of a virgin with 

Speusippus, an Athenian philosopher, ne-|the bedy of a lion, is a symbol of what hap- 
phew, as also successor of Plato. Hisfather’s|pens in Egypt, when the sun is in the signs 
namé*was Eurymedon, and his mother’s Po-jof Leo and Virgo, and the Nile overflows. 
tone. © He presided in Plato’s school for eight! According to Herodotus, howerer, the Egyp- 
years, and disgraced himself by his extrava-|tians had also their Androsphynges, with the _ 
gance and debauchery. Plato attempted to}body of a lion and the face of a man. At 
check him, but to no purpose. He died ot|the present day there still remains about 300 
the lousy sickness, or’killed himself accord-| paces east of the second pyramid, a celebrat- 
ing to some accounts, B.C. 339,—Plut. ined statue of a sphinx, cut in the solid rock. 
Lys.— Ding. 4.—Val. Max. 4, c. 1. Formerly, nothing but the head, neck, and 

SPHACTERIA, (an island off the coast of\top of the back were visible, the rest being 
Messenia, opposite Pylos, It was memora-|sunk in the sand. Mr, Belzoni, however, 
ble for the capture of many of the noblest|cleared away the sand from this huge mass, 
Lacedemonians by the Athenians during the|and discovered a temple of considerable di- 
Peloponnesian war. | mensions between the legs of the sphinx, 

Sexes, a Greek philosopher, disciple to|and another in one of its paws. The length 
Zeno of Cyprus, 243 B. C.. He came. tofof the statue trom the fore-part of the neck 
Sparta in the age of Agis and Cleomenes, ancito the tail, is 125 feet. The face has been 
opened a school there. Plut. in 4g—Divg \d’stigured by the arrows and lances of the 

Spuinx, a monster which had the head|Arabs, whoare taught by their religion tohold 
and breasts of a bis ih the body of a dog, fall images of men aA ee in detestatiagg. 
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Plut.— Hesiod. Theog. v. $26.—HAygin. fab.| STAsicrXTeEs, a statuary and architect in 
68.—Apollod. 3, c. 5.—Diod. 4.— Ovid. in Ib,\the wars of Alexander, who offered to make 
378.—Strab. 9.—Softhocl in dip. tyr. a statue of mount Athos, which was rejected 
SPHRAGIDIUM, a retired cave on, mount|by the conqueror, &c. ay 
Cithzron in Beeotia. ‘The nymphs of the} Sraritrus, a young Roman, celebrated 
place, called Sphragitides, were early ho-jfor his courage and constancy. He was an 
noured with a sacrifice by the Athenians, byjinveterate enemy to Cesar, and when Cato 
order of the oracle of Delphi, because they{murdered himself, he attempted to follow his 
had lost few men at the battle*of Platzajexample, but was prevented by his friends. 
Piin. 35, c.6.—Paus. 9, ¢.3.—Plut. in Arist.|T he conspirators against Cesar wished him to 
Spina, now Primaro, a town on the [Os-|be in the number, but the answer which he 
tium Spineticum, or] most southern part of}gave displeased Brutus. He was at last killed 
the Po. [Spina was of Grecian origin. The|by the army of the triumvirs. Plut. 
name Eridanus, afterwards applied to the Po} ~Sratira, a daughter of Darius, who mar- 
at large, is said by some to have belonged}ried Alexander. The conqueror had former- 
originally to the Ostium Spineticum.]. P/in.jly refused her, but when she had fallen into 
3, OcdGsons his hands at Issus, the nuptials were celebrat- 
SPINTHARUS, a Corinthian architect, whojed with uncommon splendour. No less than 
built Apollo’s temple at Delphi. Pazs. 10,)2000, persons attended, to each of whont 
Cue. Alexander gave a golden cup, to be offered to 
SpoLETum, now Sfoleto,.a town of Um-|the gods. Statira had no children by Alex- 
bria [north-east of Interamna, which brave-|ander. She was cruelly put to death by Rox- 
ly withstood Annibal after the battle of the}ana, after the conqueror’s death. Justin. 12, 
lake ‘Chrasymenus It was, in after ages,|c. i2——A sister of Darius, the last king of 
the residence of some of the Gothic kings, and|Persia. She also became his wife, accordin 
under the government of Longinus, exarch]|to the manners of the Persians.’ She died af- 
of Ravenna, was made the capital of Um-|ter an abortion, in Alexander’s camp, where 
bria.] The people were called Soletani.\she was detained as a prisoner. She was 
Water is conveyed to the town from a neigh-jbured with great pomp by the conqueror. 
bouring fountain by at: aqueduct of such al|Plut. in Alex. A wife of Artaxerxes 
great height, that.in one place the top is}Muemon, poisoned by her mother-in-law, 
raised above the foundation 230 yards. Anj{queen Parysatis. Plut.in Art.m—A sister 
inscription over the gates still commemorates}of Mithridates the Great. Plut. 
the defeat of Annibal. art. 13, ep. 120. STatius, (Cacilius,) a comic poet in the 
SPORADES, a number of islands in thejage of Ennias. .He was a native of Gaul, and 
Aigean sea, [off the coastof Caria.] They originally a slave. His latinity was bad, yet 
received their name a o7etgw, spargo, because/he acquired great reputation by his comedies, 
they are scattered in the sea. Mela, 2,c. 7.|He died a little after: Ennius. Cie. de sen. 
aki ab. 5 ——P. Papinius, a poet born at Naples in the 
Spurina, a mathematician and astrologer,|reign of the emperor Domitian. His father’s 
who told J. Czsar to beware of the ides of}name was Statius of Epirus, and his mother’s 
March. As he went to the senate-house onjAgelina. [He early displayed a lively dis- 
the morning of the ides, Cesar said to Spuri-|position and good talents, and soon became a 
na, the ides are at last come. Yes, replied|votary ofthe muses, with so much success, 
Spurina, but not yet past. Cesar was mur-|that during his father’s life he obtained the 
deredafew momentsafter. Suez. in Ces.81.!crown in the poetical contests of his native 
—Val. Max>t and8. — place. ile was also thrice a victor in the poe- 
‘SpuRius, a prenomen common to many ofjtical games celebrated at Alba. A piece 
the Romans.——One of Czsar’s murderers.|which he recited at Rome, in the quinquennial” 
——Lartius, a Roman who defended the/games instituted by Nero, and renew ae 
bridge over the Tiber against Porsenna’s ar-}Dowitian, procured for him a golden crown 
my. from that emperor, and admission to his ta- 
Srapia,a maritime town of Campania onjble.] Statius has made himself known by 
the bay of Puteoli, [Stabia shared the fate/two epic poems, the T/cbdais in 12 books, and 
of Herculaneum and Pompeii. vid. Hercu-|the Achilleis in two books, which remain un- 
laneum and Pompeii.] _Plin. 3,c. 3, ep. 6, c.|finished on account of his premature death. 
mere There are besides other pieces compos- 
Sracira, [now Stagros, a city of Macedo-jed on several subjects, which are ex- 
nia, on the western shore of the Sinus Stry-|tant, and well known under the name of 
monicus or Gulf of Contessa.| It was found-|Sy/ve@, divided into four books. The two 
ed 665 years before Christ. Aristotle was|epic poems of Statius are dedicated the dt 
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born there, from which circumstance heis|tian, whom the poet ranks among the gods. 
called Stagirites, [or the Stagyrite. vid. Aris- 
totle.]. Zhucyd, 4.—Paus. 6; c. 4.—Laert: 
in Sol—-/Elian. V. H, 3, €. 46. ws 
STASEAS, a peripatetic philosopher, en- 
gaged to instruct young M. Piso in: philoso- 
phy. Cic. iz Orat. ec. 22, ‘ 


Statius, as some suppose, was poor, he 
was obliged to maintain himself by writing 
for'the stage. None of his dramatic pieces 
are’ extant ; and what Juvenal has ae 
his praise, some have interpreted as an illi- 
beral reflection upon him. [Juvenal rather 
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yresses commiseration for the poet; Sta-jEdw.2; hence it has been inferred that thé 
, it seems, Was vanquished in a contest at/author’s intention was to write a geographi- 
the Roman games, on which occasion he re- 
cited a part of his principal_poem, the The- 
baid: according to Juvenal, he was heard 
with delight by a crowd of auditors in other 
public recitations of his poem, the satirist at 
the same time intimating, that notwithstand- 
ing this applause, the author might have 
starved, had he not sold a new composition, 
his Agave, to the actor Paris, Domitian’s fa- 
vourite.] Statius died about the 100th year 


is that by Gronovius, L. Bat. 1688. A frag- 
ment of the original, relative to Dodona, is ex- 
tant ; and an edition of it was given by Gro- 
novius. } ; 

STEROPE, one of the Pleiades, daughters of 
Atlas. She married Gnomaus, king of Pi- 
se, by whom she had Hippodamia, &c. 

STE IcHoRvus, [a Greek lyric poet, born 
at Himera, in Sicily, and who flourished 
of the Christian era, [The poems of Statius|about 612 B.C. To him we owe the first 
display a considerable share of real genius|introduction of the triple division into strophe, 
and talent, but are vitiated by the false taste/antistrophe, and epode, which are called ina 
which then began to infest Latin poetrvy,|Greek proverb, ‘“‘ The three things of Stesi- 
and gave a turn to turgid and unnaturalichorus.” Hence he is said to have derived 
thoughts and expressions. Several pieces in}his name of Stesichorus, ** placer or arranger 
the Silve, are, however, pleasing and ele-jof the chorus.” His prévious name was 
gant. His principal work, the Thebaid, holds} Tisias.] His compositions were written 
no mean rank among epic poems, and once itlin the Doric dialect, and comprised in 26 
was a great favourite among the remains of|books, all now lost except a few fragments, 
antiquity. For this preference it was indebt-|[ {hese amount to 50 or 60 lines, and are 
ed to its swelling sentiments verging to boin-|printed in the collections of Fulvius Ursinus, 
bast, and to the savage and sanguinary cha- 
racter of its incidents which suited the times 
of chivalrous turbulence, But still with these 
faults it exhibits strokes of the real sublime, 
and considerable force and novelties in natu- 
ral description, especially in the similies.} 
The best editions of his works are that of 
Barthius, 2 vols. 4to. Cye. 1664, that of the 
Variorum, 8vo. L. Bat. 1671, [that in Usum 
Delphini, Paris, 1685, 2 vols. 4to. and that of 
Gronovius, Manh. i783, 2 vols 8vo.} and of 
the Thebais, separate, that of [ Markland, 
Fond, 1728, 4to.] — 

STATOR, a surname of Jupiter, given him 
by Romulus, because he stoffed (sto) the 
flight of the Romans in a battle against the 
Sabines. The conqueror erected him a tem- 
ple under thatname. Liv.1,c. 2. 

STELLATIS, a field remarkable for its fer- 
tility, in Campania, Cic. 4g. 1, c. 70.—Suet. 


to Dionysius, all the excellencies and graces 
of Pindar and Simonides, and surpassed 
them ‘both in the grandeur of his subjects, in 
which he well preserved the characteristics of 
manners and persons: and Quintilian repre- 
sents him as having displayed the sublimity of 
his genius by the selection of weighty topics, 
such as important wars and the actions of 
great commanders, in which he sustained 
with his lyre the dignity of epic poetry. Ac- 
cordingly Alexander the Great ranks him 
among those who were the proper study of 
princes.] Some say he lost his eye-sight for 
writing invectives against Helen, and that he 
received it only upon making a recantation of 
what he had said. “He was the inventor of 
that fable of the horse and stag, which Ho- 
race and some other poets have imitated, 
and this he wrote to prevent his countrymen 
Cés. 20, from making an alliance with Phalars. Ac- 
STELL1IO, a youth-turned into an elf by!cording to some, he was the first who wrote 
Ceres, because he derided the goddess, whvu|an epithalamium, He flourished 556 B. C. 
drank with avidity when tired and afflictedjand died at Catana, in the 85th year of his 
in her vain pursuit of her daughter Proser-{age. Isocrat.in Hel.—Aristot. Rhet.—Strab. 
pine. Ovid. Met. 5, v. 445. 3.—Lucian.in Macr.—Cic. in Verr. 2,c- 35, 
STENOBEA. vid. Sthenobeea. : —Plut. de Mus,—Quiniil. 10, c. 1.--Paus. 3, 
STENTOR, one of the Greeks who went'tojc.. 19, 1. 10, c. 26. 
the Trojan war. His voice was louder than} Staen ius, a king of Mycenz, son of 
that of 50 men together. Homer. Ji. 5, v.}Perseus and Andromeda. He married Ni- 
784.—Juv. 13, v. 112. cippe the daughter of Pelops, by whom he 


STENTORIS Lacus, a laké near Enos injhad twodaughters, and ason called Burys- | 
Thrace. Herodot. 7, c..58. theus, who was born, by Juno’s influence, ~~ 


STEPHANUS, [agrammarian whoflourished,|two months before the nataral time, that he 
as is conjectured, about the'close of the 5th{might obtain, a superiority over Hercules, 
century. He was professor in the imperial|as being older. Sthenelus made war against 
college at Constantinople, and composed a| Amphitryon, who had killed Electryon and. 
dictionary containing adjectives derived from|scized his kingdom. He fought with success, 
the names of places, and designating the in-|and took his enemy prisoner, whom he trans- 
habitants of those places, Of this work there| mitted to Eurystheus. Homer, Il. 19, v. 9¥.— 
exists only an abridgment made by Hermo- Apollod. 2,.c.4——A son of Capaneus. He 


laus, and dedicated to the emperor Justinian.| was one of the Epigoni, and of the suitors of — 


‘This work was known by the title, Megs ro-|Helen. He went to the Trojan war, and was 
rnewv, De Urbibus, but that of the original wasjone of those who ve up in the wooden 


cal work. The best edition of the abridgment - 


Antv. 15 8. Stesichorus possessed, according _ 
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horse, according to Virgil. Paus. 2, c. 18.—|vinces into which Macedonia was subsequent" 
Virg, ZEn. 2 and 10. Wr, ly divided. Ziv. $3, :19,1.40,c. 21 
STHENOBa@A, a daughter of Jobates, king] SracuXpms, five small islands in the Me- 
of Lycia, who married Preetus, king of Ar-|diterranean, on the coast of Gaul, now the 
gos. She became enamoured of Bellerophon,} Hieres, near Marseilles They were called’ 
who had taken refuge at her husband’s court,|Ligustides by some, but Pliny speaks of them 
after the murder of his brother, and when hejas only three in number. , [They were call- 
refused to gratify her criminal passion, shejed Steechades from their being ranged on the 
accused him before Preetus of attempts upon}same dine, erctyoc,] Steph. Byzant—Lucan. 
her virtue. According to some she killed}3, v. 516.—Strad.4. 
herself after his departure. Homer. Ii. 6, v.| Sroict, a celebrated sect of philosophers 
162.— Hyzin. fab. 57. Many mythologists|founded by Zeno of Citium. They received 
call ber Anteza. the name from the frortico, sox, wherethe phi- 
STILBO, a hame given tothe planet Mer-jlosopher delivered his lectures. [This was 
cury by the ancients, for its shining appear-jthe “ Poecile” or porch adorned with vari- 
ance. Cic. de V. D. 2, c. 20. ous paintings from the pencil of Polygnotus 
STILIcHo, a general of the emperor Theo-|and other eminent masters, and hencé was 
dosius the Great, He behaved with muchlcalled by way of eminence, ¢ie forch. An 
courage, but under the emperor Honorius hejaccount of the Stoic doctrine will be found 
Showed himself turbulent and disaffected. Asjat the end of the article, Zeno. } . 
being of barbarian extraction, he wished to] Srr ABO, a name among the Romans, giv= 
see the Roman provinces laid desolate by hislen to those whose eyes. were naturally de- 
countrymen, but in this he was disappointed.|formed or. distorted. Pompey’s father was 
Honorius discovered his intrigues, and or-|distinguished by that name.——~A native of 
dered him to be beheaded, about the year of] Amasia, [a city of Pontus, but in what year 
Christ 408. His family were involved inhis|is uncertain. From his acquaintance with 
ruin. [The apparent piety of Olympius the!Caius Gallus, prefect of Egypt, and from his 
favourite of Honorius, has induced the eccle- having composed his geography in the fourth 
siastical historians to treat the character oflyear of the reign of Tiberius, it has been in- 
Stilicho with great severity ; but Zosimus,|ferred that he flourished inthe first century, 
though upon the whole not favourable to him,/and Blair assigns his death to the year 25. 
pee him of the treason laid to his charge,]A. D.] He first studied under Xenarchus, the 
and the poetry of Claudian eulogises him as|peripatetic, and afterwards warmly embrac- 
the hero of his age.] ’ led the tenets of the Stoics.. Of all his com- 
SriLpo, acelebrated philosopher of Mega-| positions nothing remains but his geography, 
ra, who flourished 336 years before Christ.|divided into 17 books, a work justly celebrat- 
_and'was greatly esteemed by Ptolemy Soter.|ed for its elegance, purity, the erudition and 
He was naturally addicted to riot and de |universal knowledge of the author. It con- 
bauchery, but he reformed his manners when|tains an account, in Greek, of the most cele- 
he opened a school at Megara. He was uni:|brated places of the world, the origin, the 
versally respected, his school was frequented,| manners, religion, prejudices, and government 
and Demetrius, when he plundered Megara,|of nations ; the foundation of cities, and the 
ordered the house of the philosopher to belaccurate history of each separate province. 
left safe and unmolested. ([Stilpo excited|Strabo travelled over great part of the world 
prejudices by not paying respect to the’ Athe-|in quest of information, and to examine with 
nian superstitions, but there is no proof of his/the most critical inquiry, not only the situa- 
‘infidelity with respect to the existence of altion of the places, but also the manners of the 
supreme divinity. On moral topics he is saidjinhabitants, whose history he meant to write. 
to have taught that the highest felicity con |In the two first books the author wishes to 
sists in a. mind free from the dominions of|show the’necessity, of geography ; in the Sd 
passion, a doctrine similar to that of the Sto- !he gives a description of Spain; in the. 4th 
ics. He lived to a great age, and is said’tojof Gaul and the British isles. . The 5th and 
have hastened his final departure by adraught/6th contain an account of Italy and the neigh- 
of wine.] Plui. in Dem.—Diog. 2.—Seneca bouring islands ; the 7th, which is mutilated 
de Const. at the end, gives a full description of Ger- 
Sropaus, a Greek writer who flourished/many, and the country of the Gete, Mlyri- 
A.D. 405. [He was the author of several]cum, Taurica Chersonesus, and Epirus, 
works, none of whichhave reached our times,| The affaits of Greece andthe adjacent isl- 
except the fragments ofa collection of ex-|and are separately treated in the 8th, 9th, and 
tracts from ancient poets and philosophers.|10th ; and in the four next, Asia within 
Fabricius thinks that he’ was not a Christian, mount Taurus; and in the ‘Sth and 16th, 
since his extracts are exclusively from hea-|Asia without ‘Taurus, India, Persia, Syria 
then authors, “The best editions of Stobzus|and Arabia ; the last book givesan account 
‘are that of Heeren, Goett. 1792. and that offof Egypt; thiopia, Carthage, and_othe 
Schow, Lips. 1797.] . places of Africa. Among the books ofS 
_ Srost, [the principal city of Peonia in Ma-|bo which have been lost, were historical: 
cedonia, lying due north from Edessa. It be-|mentaries. This celebrated geographer 
came the metropolis fa one of the two pro-|A. D, 25. The best editions of his gec- 
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Svaphy are thoseof Casaubcd, fol. Paris, 1620; jdistinguish it from the Carian city of the sam@é 
and of Amst. 2 vols. fol. 1707, [To these|name. } ; 
may be added the Leipsic edition of Sieben-|> STRaToNiIcus, an opulent person in the” 
kees, continued after his death by Tschzucke ;/reign of Philip, and of his son Alexander, 
onthe death of this latter editor the work|whose riches became proverbial. Pluz. 
was continued by Friedeman as far asthe] STRATONIS TURRIS, a city of Judea, af- 
7th vol. where it has remaiued since thejterwards called Czsarea by Herod in honour 
ear 1818. ‘The Oxford edition of Strabo by|of Augustus. | vid. Czsarea.| 
alconer, published in 1809, also deserves} STRATOS, a city of Aolia, Liv. 36, c. 11, 
mention, although it has not satisfied the ex jl. 38,c. 4. Of Acarnania. 
pectations that were formed of it. This is} StR#eNuA, a goddess at Rome who gave 
the edition, a review of which gave rise in|vigour and energy to the weak and indolent. 
part to the controversy in 1809-10 between] dug. de Civ. D. 4, c.1i andl. . 
the Edinburgh Reviewers and the Oxtord| STrRoNGYLE, now Sirombolo, [one of the 
scholars. } A Sicilian, so clear-sighted| Lipari isles, or the first of the Moliz insulz 
that he could distinguish objects at the dis-|to the north-east. It was called Strongyle, 
tance of 130 miles, with the same ease as if|(Steoyyuan,) by the Greeks on account of its 
they had been near. round figure. It is celebrated for its extraor- 
Srrato, or Srraron, a philosopher ofjdinary volcano, which is the only one known 
Lampsacus, disciple and successor in the] whose eruptions are continued and uninter- 
school of Theophrastus, {in the Peripateticjrupted. The island is, in fact, merely a sin- 
school, of which he took charge B. C. 286,|gle mountain, whose base is about nine miles 
and continued over it for 18, years, with alin circumference. The crater is supposed to 
high reputation for learning and eloquence.]{have been anciently situated. on the summit 
He applied himself with uncommon industry |ofthe mountain, it is now on the side. From 
tothe study of nature, and was surnamed|various testimonies collected by Spallanza~ 
Physicus, and after the most mature investi- ni, he concludes that the volcano has burned 
gations, he supported that nature was inani-|for more than a century where it now burns, 
mate, and that there was no god but nature.} without any sensible change in its situation. 
He was appointed preceptor to Ptolemy|The same writer is of opinion that the mate- 
Philadelphus, who not only revered his abi-{rial origin and increase of Stromboli, is to be 
lities and learning, but also rewarded his|attributed to porphyry, which, melted by 
labours with unbounded liberality. He wrote|subterraneous conflagrations, and rarified by 
different treatises, allnow lost. [Inhisopinionjelastic gaseous substances, arose from the 
concerning matter, Strato departed essential-|bottom of the sea, and extending itself on the 
ly trom the system both ‘of. Plato and Aristo-|sides in lavas and scoriz, has formed an isl- 
tle, and he is said to have nearly approached|and of its present size The earliest erup- 
that systein of Atheism which excludes the|tions ot Stromboli, authenticated by historical 
deity from the formation of the world. Cice-jaccounts, are prior tothe Christian era by 
ro states that this philosopher conceived alllabout 290 years, the date of the reign of 
divine power to be seated in nature, which|Agathocles of Syracuse. It burned, likewise, 
possesses the causes of production, increase,|in the time of Augustus and Tiberius. ‘After 
and diminution, but is wholly destitute of sen-|this latter period, a long succession of ages 
Sation and figure. He taught, -also,. thatithe/ensued, during which, from the want of his+ 
Seat of the soul is in the middle of the brain,|torical documents, we are ignorant of the 
and that it only acts by means of the senses.]|state of Stromboli, “In the 17th century we 
Diog. 5. —Cic. Acad, 1, ¢. 9, 1. 4, c. 38, &c.Jagain know that it ejected fire, which it has 
A physician. continued to do to the present time.] Meda, 
STRATON. vid. Strato, 2, c. 7.—Strab. 6.—Paus. 10, c. 11. iy 
STRATONIcE, a daughter of Ariarathes,| STROPHADES, two islands in the Ionian 
king of Cappadocia, who. married Eumenes,|sea, on the western coasts of the Pelopon- 
‘king of Pergamus, and became mother of At-|nesus. They were anciently called Plote, 
talus. Strad. 13. A daughter of Deme-|and received the name of Strophades from 
‘trius Poliorcetes, who inarried Seleucus, king|st¢¢«, verto, because Zethes and Calais the 
of Syria. Antiochus, her husband’s son by ajsons of Boreas, returned from thence by or- 
former wife, became enamoured of her, andjder of Jupiter, after they had driven’ the 
married her with his father’s consent, when|Harpyies there from the tables of Phineus, 
the physicians had told him that if he did not} he fleet of A&neas stopped near the Stro- 
comply, his son’s health would be impaired,|phades. The largest of these two islands 
Plut.in Dem-~Val. ax.5,¢.7.——A_con-{is not above five miles in circumference. 
cubine of Mithridates, king of Pontus, P/ut.|[They are now called Strivali.] Hygin. fab. 
in Pompf.——Vhe wife of Antigonus, mo-| 9.—Virg. Zn. 3,v.210. — eae 
ther of Demetrius Poliorcetes._-A_ town|. STROPHIUs, ason of Crisus, king of Pho- 
of Caria, (north-east of Mylassa,] made ajcis. Hemarrieda sister of Agamemnon, Call _ 
Macedonian colony. Strad. 1\—Liv. 8, c./ed Anaxabia, or Astyochia, or, according to” 
18 and 33. ——Another:in Mesopotamia——lothers, Cyndragora, by whom he had Py- — 
Anda third near mount Taurus,[called Stra |lades, celebrated for his friendship with Ores- — 
tonicea ad Taurum by Strabo, in order tojtes. After nee of Agamemnon by | 
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Clytemnestra and A®gysthus, the king Of|them to drink tha.waters of the Stymt which, 
Phocis educated at his own house, with the|lulled them for one whole year into a sense- 
‘greatest care, his nephew whom Electra hadjless stupidity ; for the nine following years 
secretly removed from the power of his|they were deprived of the ambrosia and the 
mother, and her adulterer. Orestes was|nectar of the gods, and after the expiration of 
enabled. by means of Strophius, to revenge|the years of their punishment, they were re- 
the death of his father. Paus. 2, c. 29.—|stored to the assembly of the deities, and to 
Hygin. fab. 1, 17. cup all their original privileges. It is ‘said that 
STRymMA, a town of Thrace, founded by ajthis veneration was shewn to the Styx, be- 
Thasian colony. Herodot.7,c. 109. cause it received its name from the nymph 
Srrymon, a river [rising in Mount He-|Styx, who with her three daughters assisted 
mus,] which separates Thrace, from Mace-|Jupiter in his war against the Titans. He- 
donia, and falls into a part of the A.gean sea,|siod. Theog. v. 384, 775.—Homer. Od. 19, v. 
which has been called Strymonicus sinus, or| '!3—Herodot. 6, c.74—Virg. Ain. 6, ©, 
Gulf of Contessa. A number of cranes, as}323, 439, &c.—Afollod. 1, c. 3.—Ovid. Met. 
the poets say, resorted on its banks in the|3, v. 29, &c.—Lucan. 6, v. 378, &c.—Paus. 
summer time. Its eels were excellent.|8, c. 17 and 18—Curt. 10,c. 10, 44, 
Mela, 2, c. 2.—Afotlod. 2, c. 5.—Virg. G. 1,|_ Suapa, the goddess of persuasion, called 
v. 120, |. 4, v. 508. En. 10, v. 265—Ovid.|Pitho by the Greeks. She had a form of 
Met. 2, v. 251, worship established to her honour first by 
’ STYMPHALIA, STYMPHALIS, a part of|Theseus, She had a statue in the temple of 
Macedonia. Liv, 45, c. 30.—A surname}Venus Praxisat Megara. Cic.de El. Orat. 
of Diana. y .|15.—Paus. 1, c. 22 and 43, 1. 9,c. 35. e 
SrympHaAxus, a king of Arcadia, son-of| [Suastus, a river of India falling into the 
Elatus and Laodice. He made war against|Indus, near the modern city of -4¢fock. 
Pelops, and was killed ina truce. 4follod. D’Anville makes the modern name of the 
3, C. 9.—Paus. 8, ©. 4. A town, river,|Suastus to be the Suva?, Mannert supposes 
lake, and fountain, [in the north-east part] of|this to be the same river with that called 
Arcadia, which receives its name from king|Choaspes by Strabn and Curtius, and the 
Stymphalus. ‘The neighbourhood of the lake/nameSuastus, which is used by Ptolemy in 
Stymphalus was infested with a number of|speakiug of this stream, to be an error. 
voracious birds, like cranes or storks, which} SuBxictus, the first bridge erected at 
fed upon human flesh, and which were called/Rome over the Tiber. vid. Pons. ; 
Stymphalides. They were at last destroyed} SupurRa, a street in Rome where all the 
by Hercules, with the assistance of Minerva.|ticentious, dissolute, and lascivious. Romans. 
Some have confounded them with the Har-|and courtezans resorted. It was situate be- 
pyies, while others pretend that they never|tween mount Viminalis and Quirinalis, and 
existed but in the: imagination of the poets.| was remarkable as having been the residence 
Pausanias,howeve™, su »ports, that there werelof the obscurer years of J. Cesar. Suet. in 
carnivorous birds, like the Stymphalides,|Ces—Varro.de L, L. 4, c. 8—WMartial. 6, 
in Arabia. [some have explained the fablejep. 66—/uv. 3, v. 5. rl ve aaa 
by supposing that robbers laid waste the} Sucro, now Xucar, a river of Hispania 
country, and robbed passengers on the con-| Tarraconensis, celebrated for.a battle fought 
fines of the lake. These Hercules and -his|there between Sertorius and Pompey, in 
companions destroyed, and hence it is said|which the former obtained the victory. Plug, 
rung the fable of the birds Stymphalides.]} Surssa, a town of Campania, called also 
aus, 8, Cc. 4.—Stat. Theb: 4, v. 298. Aurunca, to distinguish it from Suessa Po- 
Styx, a daughter of Oceanus and Tethys.|metia, the capital of the Volsci. Strab. 5— 
She married Pallas, by whom she had three] Péin. 3, c. 5—Dionys. Hal. 4.~—Liv. 1 and 
daughters, Victory, Strength, and Valour,}2.—Virg. in. 6, v. ¥75 —Cic. Phil. 5, c. 4,0 
Hesiod. 'Theog 363 and 384.—Apodlod. 1; c. 2.)4, ¢. 2. ; ae kL? 
——A celebrated river of hell, round which] Suxssrdnzs, [a people, of Gallia Belgica, 
it flows nine times. According to some}waose,country was bounded on the south by 
writer the Styx was.a sinall river of Non-|Matrona, the Marne. Their capital, Augusta, 
‘acris in Arcadia, whose waters were so coldjafterwards Suessiones, now Soissons stands~ 
and deadly that they proved fatal tosuch aslon Oxona, the Jisze. ‘Fhey were. subdued 
tasted them. Among others, Alexander the|by Cesar.] Cas. Bell. G. 2. ter a 
Great is. mentioned as a victim to their fatal} Sueronius, C. Paulinas, the first Roman 
effects, in’ consequence of drinking them./general who crossed mount Atlas with an 
They even consumed iren, and broke all ves-larmy, of which expedition he wrote. an ac-” 
sels. The wonderful properties of this waterjcount. He presided over Britain asa gover; 
suggested the idea, that.it was a riverof hell,/nor for, about 20 years, and was afterwards 
especially, when it disappeared in the earth|made consul. He forsook the interest of 
a little below its fountain head. The gods/Otho, and attached himself to Vitellius——= 
held the waters of the Styx in such’ venera-|C.° Tranquillus, a Latin historian, son of ¢ 
tion that they always swore by them; an|Roman Knight of the same name, - 
oath which was inviolable. If any of thejabout the beginning of the reignof Ve ly 
gods had perjured “ae Jupiter obligediand died after A. 1), 117.) . He was favoured 
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~ §y Adrian, and became his secretary, buthejsupposed the modern Swedes. Tacit. de 
s afterwards banished from the court for} Germ. c. 44. re 
his indiscreet familiarity towards the empress} 
Sabina. In his retirement Suetonius en- 


. he. friendship and correspondence of} mations he daily gave. Horat.1, Sat. 4, v.65. 
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study. He wrote an history of the Roman/falling into the Rhone.  Straé. 4. 
kings, divided into three books ; a catalogue} SuLLA. vid. Sylla. 
of all the illustrious men of Romé, a book on} SuLtmo, now Su/mona, an ancient town of 
the games and spectacles of the Greeks, &c.|the Peligni, at the distance of about 90 miles 
which are all now lost. The only one of his}from Rome, founded by Solymus, one of the 
compositions extant is the lives of the twelve|followers of AEweas. Ovid was born there. 
- first Czsars, and some fragments of his cata-| Ovid. fassim.—Ttal. 8, v. 511.—Strab. 5: 
jogue of celebrated grammarians, [His ac-| SuLpitia, a daughter of Patercuius, who 
count of the lives of the emperors forms one of| married Fulvius Flaccus. She was so famous 
the most interesting remains of ancient histo-|for her chastity, that she consecrated a temple 
ry ; for without being distinguished by style or|to Venus Verticordia, a goddess who was im- 
sentiment it abounds with anecdotes relative|plored to turn the hearts of the Roman wo- 
to the manners, characters and incidents ofjmen to virtue. Plin. 7, c. 35.———A poetess 
those times which no where else occur.jin- the age of Domitian, against whom she 
Some of the facts which he relates have|wrote a poem, because he had banished the 
been doubted, but his general character and|philosophers from Rome. This composition 
mode of writing narratives, acquit him offis still extant. She had also written a poem 
any intentional misrepresentation. [His ex-jon conjugal affection, commended by Mar- 
pressions, however, are often too. indelicate,|tial, ep. 35, now lost. f 
and it has been justly observed that whilehe} SuLpiTia LEx, militaris, by C. Sulpicius 
exposed the vices of the Cwsars, he wrote|the tribune, A. U. C. 665, invested Mare 
With all the licentiousness with which they | with the full power of the war against Mithri- 
lived. The best editions of Suetonius are/dates, of which Sylla wasto be deprived -——— 
that of Pitiscus, 4to. 2. vols: Leovard. 1714 | Another, de senatu, by Servius Sulpicius the 
that of Oudendorp, 2 vols. 8vo. L. Bat. 1751 ;|tribune, A. U. C, 665. It required that no se- 
and that of Ernesti, 8vo. Lips. 1775. [The|nators should owe more than 2000 drachme. 
best now is that of ‘Crusius; Tips. 1816-18, 3 Another, de civitate, by P. Sulpicius the: 
vols, 8yo.] Pin. 1. ep. 18,1. 5, ep. 11, &c. |tribune, A. U. C.1665. It ordered that the 
Suvi, a pean of Germany, between thej/new citizens who composed the eight tribes 
Elbe and the Vistula, on the northern side|lately created, should be divided among the 
of the Hercynia silva,] who made frequent} 35 old tribes, as a. greater honour.——Ano- 
excursions upon the territories of Rome under|ther, called also Sempronia de religione, by P. 
the emperors. [Lucan calls them /avi,|Sulpicius Saverrio, and P. Sempronius So- 
from their having in general reddish hair,|phus, consuls, A. U. C. 449. _ It forbad any 
which their name is likewise said to signify.j|person to consecrate a temple or altar with- 
Lucan. 2, v. 51. out the permission of the senate and the ma- 
SurFreEnus, a Latin poet in the age of Ca-|jority of the tribunes. 
tullus. He was but of moderate abilities) Sutpirius, or SuLpicivs, an illustrious: 
but puffed up with a high idea of his own ex-|family at Rome, of whom the:most celebrated 
cellence, and therefore deservedly exposed to|jare-—— Peticus, a man chosen. dctator 
the. ridicule of his contemporaries. Cazuil.jagainst the Gauls. His troops mutinied 
22. Mate * when first he took the field, but soon afterhe 
SUFFETIUS, or SuFETIUS. vid. Metius. |engaged the enemy, and totally defeated, 
Suipas, a Greek writer. [So little is|them. : Ziv. 7——C. Paterculus, a. consul 
known of Suidas that’some have doubted|sent against the Carthaginians. He con- 


Sutcius, an informer whom Horace de- 


scribes as hoarse with the number of defa- — 


iny the younger, and dedicated his time to] SuicGa, now Sorgue, a small river of Gaul, 7 
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whether a person of this name ever existed./quered Sardinia and Corsica, ant obtained a 


‘His name, however, is found in all the MSS|complete ‘victory’ over ‘the enemy’s fleet, 
ofhis Lexicon, and is often mentioned by Eu-|He was honoured with a triumph at his re- 
stathius in his commentary on Homer. fiejturn to Rome, Jd. 17. Spurius one of 
seems to have flourished betwéen 900 and 102:|the.three commissioners whom the Romans 
B.C. He is the author of 2 Lexicon com-|sent to collect. the -best laws which could: 
piled from various authors, sometimes with|be found in the different cities and repub- 
and at other times without judgment and di jlics of Greece Jd. 3, c. 10——One of 
ligence. Notwithstanding its errors and im-|the first consuls who received intelligence 
perfections, it is a very useful book, and a|that a conspiracy was formed in Rome to 
storehouse of all sorts of erudition.. It fur-jrestore the Tarquins to power, &c.——~ 
nishes an account of poets, orators,historians,|P. Galba, a Roman consul who signalized 
&c, with many passages from ancient authors|himself greatly during the war whieh his 


whose works are lost.} The best e:litionfeountrymen waged against the Achzans_ 


is that of Kuster, 3 vols. ‘fol. Cuntad.jand the. Macedonians.——Severus, a WwYi- 

1705. : ter. vid. Severus ——Publius, one of the 

SuidvEs, a nation of ancient Scandinavia,|associates of Marius, well knewn for his 
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intrigues and cruelty. He made some/sea, because it was situate above Italy. The 
laws in favour of the allies of Rome, and he}name of Mare Inferum was applied! the 
kept about 3000 young men in continual pay,| opposite reasons to the sea below Italy. Cic. 
whom he called his anti-senatorial band, and|fro. Cluent. &c. wee = 
with these he had often the impertinence to} Sura, a writer in the age of the emperor 
attack the consul in the popular assemblies |Gallienus, He wrote an history of the reign 
He became at last so seditious, that he was!of the emperor.—A city on the Euphrates. 
proscribed by Sylla’s adherents, and immedi ‘Another in Iberia. A river of Ger- 
ately murdered. His head was fixed on alimany whose waters fall into the Moselle. 
pole in the rostrum, where he had often}.4us. in Mos. vi 
made many seditious speeches in the capaci-|_ SurENA, a powerful officer in the armies 
ty of tribune. Liv. 77——C. Longus, a Ro-lof Orodes king of Parthia. His family had 
man consul, who defeated the Samnites, and|the privilege of crowning the kings of Par~ 
killed 50,000 of their men. He obtained ajthia. He was appointed to conduct the war 
triumph for this celebrated victory. He was|against the Romans, and to protect the king- 
afterwards made dictator to conduct a warjdom of Parthia against Crassus, who wished 
against the Etrurians.——Gallus, a celebrat-|to conquer it, He defeated the Roman tri- 
ed astrologer in the age of Paulus. [vid.J}umvir, and after he had drawn him perfi- 
Gallus. | Apollinaris, a grammarian_ injdiously to a conference, he ordered his head 
the age of the emperor M. Aurelius. Hejto be cut off. He afterwards returned to 
left some letters anda few grammatical ob-|Parthia, mimicking the triumphs of the Roe- 
servations now lost. Cic,—Liv.—Plut.—|mans. Orodes ordered him to be put to 
Polyb.—Flor.— Euirop...  Ideath, B. C. 52. Surena has been admired 

SuMMANUus, a surname of Pluto, as prince} for his valour, his sagacity as a general, and 
of the dead, summus manium. He had ajhis prudence and firmness in the execution of 
temple at Rome erected during the warsjhis plans; but his perfidy, his effeminate 
with Pyrrhus, and the Romans believed that|manners, and his lasciviousness, have been. 
the thunderbolts of Jupiter were in his power|deservedly censured. Polyen. 7.—Plut. in 
during the night. Cic. de div.— Ovid. Fast.| Crass. : , 
6, v. 731. ; SuRRENTUM, a town of Campania, on the 

Sunivum, a promontory of Attica, about 30|/bay of Naples, famous for the wine which 
miles distant from the Pireus, There was|was made in the neighbourhood, Mela, 2, c. 
there a small harbour, as also a town. Mi-|4.—Strab. 5—Horat. 1, ep. 17, v. 52.— Ovid. 
nerva had there a beautiful temple, whence} jez. 15, v. 710.— Marv. 13, ep. 110. — . 
she was Called Sunias. _There are still ex-} Susa ‘orwm,)acelebrated city of Asia, the 
tant some ruins of this temple, [A descrip-|chief town of Susiana, and the capital of the 
tion of these ruins may be found in Hobhouse’s) Persian empire. [It is called in Sctipture 
Journey, vol. 1, p. 341. Nine columns with-| Shushan, and was built on the banks of the 
out their entablatures front the sea, in a line} Euleus, (called by the prophet Daniel Ulai,) 
from west-north-west to east-south-east ;}by Memnon the son of Tithonus, according to 
three are standing on the side towards the;some; others, however, make Tithonus him- 
land, on the north; and two with a pilaster,|self the founder. vid. Tithonus. It was 
next tothe corner one of the northern co-/called Susa from the number of lilies in its vi- 
lumns, towards the sea, on the east ; and on ajcinitv, which in the Persian language bore 
line with the last column but one inthe south-/th.t name.], Cyrus took it. "The walls of 
eastern side. This last has obtained for the/Susa were above 120 stadia in circumference. 
promontory, the name of Cape Colonni or the/The treasures of the king of Persia were ge- 
cape of thecolumn, Sunium was considered|nerally kept there, and the royal palace was 
by the Athenians an important post, and as}built with white marble, and its pillars were 
much a town as the Pirzus, put cannot have}covered with gold and precious stones [Ae 
been very large, according to Hobhouse, whojlexander found in it 50,000 talents of gold, 
is of opinion that when Euripides styles it the/besides jewels of inestimable value, and an 
“rich rock of Sunium”’ in his Cyctops, he al-jimmense quantity of gold and silver vessels. 
tudes to the wealth of the temple, not to the/It was usual with the kings of Persia to spen 


- fertility of the soil. The same writer justly|the summer at Ecbatana, and the winter at 


considers the assertion of Pausanias to be/Susa, because the climate was more warm 
unworthy of belief, when he states that the|there than at any other royal residence. It 
Spear and the crest of the statue of Minerva,|had been called AZemnonia, or the palace of 
in the Acropolis, might be seen from Sunium,| Memnon, because that prince reigned there, 
a Straight line of nearly 30 miles.) Pén. 4,)( vid. Titnonus. Some have supposed that 
c. 7.—Strab. 9.—Paus. 1, ¢. 1—Cic. ad At-\the present city of Shuster avose from the 
tic. 7, ep. 3, 1, 13, ep. 10. _ |ruius-of the ancient Susa.] Plin. 6, c. 26, 8c¢; 
‘SuoveravuRILia,. a sacrifice, among the}—Lucan. 2; v. 49.—Sirad. 15.—Xenoprh, Cyr. 
Romans, which consisted of the immolation off —Propert. 2, el. 13.—Claudian. . a 
a sow (sus,) a sheep (ovis,) and a bull (¢au-| SuSsARIoN, a Greek poet of Megara, w 
rus,) whence the name. It was generally}is supposed with Dolon to be the inventor of 
observed every fifth year, -,_._ |eomedy, and to have first introduced it 7 ‘ 

SupERUM MARE, E; name of the Adriatic} Athens op'a. moveable stage, B. C. 562. at 
iz 
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: Sus1Ant, or Susis, a country of Asia, ot Strab. 1 and 2,— Mela, 1, ¢. 9.—Plin. 36,¢, 
which the capital was called Susa, ‘situate at}8.— Ovid. ex Pont. 1, el. 5, v. 79.—Met. 5, © 
the east of Assyria. Lilies grow in great|v. 74.—Jiucan. 2, v. 587, 1. 8; v..851, 1. 10, v. 
abundance in Susiana, and it is from that plant|234.» hs 
that the province received its name, accord-| SyNnrsivs,a Cilician who, with Labinetu 
ing to some, as Shushan is the name of adilyjof Babylon, concluded a peace between Aly- 
in Persian. ' jattes, king of Lydia, and Cyaxares, king af 
Susip# pyLa, narrow passes over moun-|Media, while both armies were terrified by a - 
tains, from Susiana into Persia. Curt. 5, c. 3.|sudden eclipse of the sun, B. C. 585. Hero= 
Sututt, a town of Numidia, where the}dot. 1, c. 74. 5 
king’s tresures were kept. Sall. Jug. 37. SYENNESIS, a satrap of Cilicia, when-Cy- 
“SuTRivn, a town of Etruria, about 24 miles/rus made war against his brother Artaxerxes, ‘ 
north-west of Rome. Some suppose thatthe|He wished to favour both the brothers by 
phrase Jre Sutrium, to act with dispatch,|sending one of his sons in the army of Cyrus, 
arises from the celerity with which Camillusjand another to Artaxerxes. mt 
recovered the place, but Festus explains it} Syi1ia, (L. Cornelius,) a celebrated Ro- 
differently. Plaut. Cas. 3,1, v. 10.—Liv.26,)man of anoble family.. The poverty of his ' 
c. 34.— Patere. 1, c. 14.—Liv. 9, c. 32.» -learly-years was relieved by the liberality of 
S¥Acrus, an ancient poet. the first whojthe courtezan Nicopolis, who left him heir 
wrote on the Trojan war. He is called Sa-|to a large fortune; and with the’addition of 
gas by Diogenes Laertius, who adds, that|the immense wealth of his’ mother-in-law, 
e lived in Homer’s age, of whom he wasthejhe soon appeared one of the most opulent ° 
rival. lian. V. H. 14, c. 21. of the Romans. He first entered the army ° 
SyBAris, a river of Lucania in Italy, whose/under the great Marius, whom he accom= ° 
waters were said to render men more strong|panied in’ Numidia, in the capacity of questor. 
and robust. Strab.:6.—Plin. 3, ~ 11,1. 31, c.|He rendered. himself conspicuous in military | 
2.—There was a town of the same name, on|affairs ; and Bocchus, one of the princes of © 
its banks onthe bay of Tarentum, which had|Numidia, delivered Jugurtha into his hands» 
been founded by a colony of Achzans. Sy-jfor the, Roman consul. ‘The rising fame of 
baris became very powerful, and in its most|Sylla gave umbrage to Marius, who was al- » 
flourishing situation it had the command of|ways jealous of an equal, as well_as of a su- ° 
four neighbouring nations, of 25. towns, andjperior ; but the ill language which he might 
could send an army of 30,000 men into thejuse, rather inflamed than extinguished the” 
field. The walls of the city were said to ex-|ambition of Sylla. He left the conqueror of - 
tend six milesand a half in circumference,and|Jugurtha, and carried'arms under Catulus. 
the suburbs coveredthe banks of the Crathis/Some time after he obtained the pretorship, ° 
for the space of seven miles. It made a longjand was appointed by the Roman senate to’ 
and vigorous resistance against the neigh-|place Ariobarzanes on the throne of Cappa- 
bouring town of Crotona, till it was at last to-|docia, against the views and interest of Mi- 
tally reduced by the disciples of Pythagoras,|thridates king of Pontus. This-he easily ef- © 
8. C. 308. Sybaris was destroyed no less fected; one battle left him victorious ; and be= 
than five times, and always repaired. Its/fore he quitted the plains of Asia, the Roman 
downfall was owing to the extreme corrup-}pretor had the satisfaction to receive. in his 
tion which seized upon the morals of its inha-}camp the ambassadors ofthe king of Parthia, - 
bitants. Their character in this respect was] who wished to make a treaty of alliance with 
such, that the word Syéarite, became prover-|the Romans. Syllareceivedthem with haugh- | 
bial to intimate a man devoted to pleasure,|tiness, and behaved with such arrogance, that » 
[The city of Thurium was afterwards found-jone of them exclaimed, Surely this man is 
ed on or near the: site of Sybaris. vid. Thu-|master of the world, or doomed to be such! ; 
rium.] Diod. 12~Strab. 6.—Aélian. V. 7.) At his returnto Rome, he was commissioned | 
9, c. 24.— Martial. 12, ep. 96.—Plut. in Pe-|to finish the war with the Marsi, and wher 
lofr. &c.—Plin. 3,c. 10. / this was successfully ended, he was rewarded 
SyBariTa, 2n-inhabitant of Sybaris, [vid/.; with the- consulship, in the 50th year of his | 
Sybaris. } age. In this capacity he wished to have the — 
SyEwE, now Assuan, a town of Thebais; on|administration of the Mithridatic war ; but he 
the extremities of Egypt. Juvenal the poet{found an obstinate adversary’in Marius, and — 
was banished there on pretence of command-{he attained the summit of his wishes. only F) 
ing a pretorian cohort stationed im the neigh-| when he had entered Rome sword in hand, 
bourhood. It was famous for its’ quarries of| After he had slaughtered all his enemies, set. - 
marble. [It is more famous for being the/a price upon the head of Marius, and put to 
place where the first, attempt was made to/death the tribune Sulpitius, who had continu- 
ascertain the measure of the circumference|ally opposed his views, he marched towards 
of the eatth by Bratosthenes. Ih this town,|Asia, and disregarded the flames of discord 
according to Strabo, a’ well was sunk which} which he left behind him unextinguished. Mi- 
marked the summer solstice, and the day was thridates was already master of the-greatest — 
known whenthe style of the sun-dial castno' part of Greece; and Sylla, when he reached 
shade at noon: at that instant the vertical sup! the coast of Peloponnesus, was delayed by tke 
darted his rays to oS lal of the well.}|siege of Athens, and rs i Pirzus, His ope . 
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rations were carried on with vigour, and when|hands in the blood of his father for money, Ni 
he found his money fail, he made no scruple |less than 4700 of the most powerfal opu- 
tq take the riches of the temples of the gods/lent were slain, and Sylla wishedthe Roman 
to bribe his soldiers and-render them devoted|to forget his cruelties in aspiring to the tit] 
to. his service. His boldness succeeded, the|of perpetual dictator. In this. capacity he 
Pirzus surrendered ; and the conqueror, as if} made new laws, abrogated such as were ini- 
struck with reverenceat thebeautiful porticoes|mical to his views, and changed eve regula- 
where the philosophic followers of Socrates|tion where his ambition was obstructed. Af- 
and Plato has often disputed, spared the city|ter he had finished whatever the most abso- 
of Athens, which he had devoted to destruc- ltnte sovereign may do, from his own will and 
tion, and forgave theiliving for the sake of the authority, Sylla abdicated the dictatorial pow- 
dead, Twocelebrated battlesat Cheronzaandler and retired toa solitary retreat at Putedti, 
Orchomenos, rendered him master of Greece |where he spent the rest of his days, if notin 
Hecrossedthe Hellespont, and attacked Mith- literary ease and tranquillity, yet far from 
ridates in the very heart of his kingdom.|the noise of arms, in the midst of riot andde- 
Theartfulmonarch, who well knew the valour bauchery. The con:panions of his retirement 
and perseverance of his.adversary, made pro-| were the most ‘base and licentious of the po- 
pate ofpeace ; and Sylla, whose interest at] pulace, and Sylla took pleasure still to-wal- 

ome was then decreasing, did not hesitate tol]ow in voluptuousness, though on the verge 
put.an end toa war ‘which had rendered|of.jife, and covered with infirmities, His in- 
him master of so much territory, and which temperance hastened his end, his blood was 
enabled him to return to Rome like a con- corrupted, and an imposthume- was bred in 
queror, and to dispute with his rival the sove-|his bowels. He at last died: in the greatest 
reignty of the republic. with a_victorious|torments of the lousy disease, about’78 years 
army. Murzna was left at the head of the|before Christ, in the 60th year of his age ; 
Roman forces in Asia, and Sylla_ hastened tojand it-has been observed, ‘that like Marius, 
Italy. In the plains of Campania he was metjon his‘ death-bed, he wished to drown the 
by a few of his adherents, whom the success|stings of conscience and remorse by continual 
of his rivals had banished from the capital,|intoxication. His funeral was very _magnifi- 
and he was soon informed, that if he-wished!cent ; his body was attended. by the senate 
to contend with Marius he must eficounter|and the vestal virgins, and hymns were sung 
fifteen generals, followed by 25 well-disciptin-|to celebrate his exploits and to honour his me- 
ed legions. _Inthese critical circumstances he|mory, «A monument was'erected in the field 
had recourse to artifice, and while he propos-|of Mars, on which appeared an “inscription 
ed terms of accommodation to his adversa-|written by himself, in which he said, the 
ries, he secretly strengthened himself, and saw|good services hehad received from his friends, 
with pleasure his armies daily increase bythejand the injuries of his enemies had been re- 
the revolt of soldiers whom his bribes or pro-|turned with unexampled usury. The cha- 
mises had corrupted: . Pompey, -who atter-|racter of ‘Sylla.is that of an ambitious, dissi- 
wards merited the surname of Great, em-/mulating. credulous, tyrannical, debauched, 
braced his cause; and marched to his‘camp]and resolute commander. ~He was revenge- 
with three legions. Soon after he appeared] fal in the highest degree, and the surname of 
in the field-with advantage ; the confidence of] Felix, or the fortunate, which he assumed, 
Marius decayed with his power, and Sylla en-|showed that he’was more indebted to fortune 
tered Rome like a tyrant and a conqueror./than to valour for the great fame he bad ac- 
The streets were daily filled. with dead bo-|quired. But inthe midst of all this, who can- 
dies, and.7000 citizens, to whom the conquer-|not admire the moderation and philosophy of 
or had promised pardon, were suddenly mas-|a man, who when absolute master of a re- 
sacred «in the circus. .The senate, at! that!public; which he has procured by his cruelty 
time assembled inthe temple of Bellona, heard] and avarice, silently abdicates the sovereign 
the shrieks of their dying countrymen ; and|/power, challenges a critical examination of 
when they inquired into the cause of it, Sylla|his administration, and retires to live securely 
replied: They are only a few rebels whom\in the midst of thousands, whom he has in- 
J have ordered to be chastised... $f this had|jured and offended? The Romans were 
been the last and,most dismal scene, Rome/pleased: and astonished at:his abdication; and 
might have been called happy.;) but it was|when the insolence of a,young man had been 
only the beginning of her misfortunes, each|vented against the dictator, ‘he calmly an- 
succeeding cay exhibited a greater number of|swered, Zhis usage may “perhaps deter.an- 
slaughtered bodies, and when-one of the se-|ozher to resign his power to follow my examfile,. 
nators had the boldness to ask the tyrant|ifever he becomes: absolute. Sylla has been 
when he meant to stop ‘his cruelties, Sylla,|commended for the patronage he gave to the 
with an air ofuncencern, answered, that he/arts and sciences,’ He brought to Rome 
had not yet determined, but that he would|the extensive library of Apellicén, the Peri- 
take itinto his consideration. The slaughter}patetic philosopher, in which were the works 
‘was continued, alist of such as were proscrib-|of Aristotle and Theophrastus, and he +him- 
ed was daily stuck in the public streets, The|self composed 22 books of memoirs. concern- 


slave wasrewarded to bring his master’s head,]ing himself. . Cic. in Verr. &c.—C. Nef é 
and the son was not ashamed to imbrue his! 4ttic.—-Paterc. 2,¢. 17, &t—Livs 75, Ke 
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Paus. 1, c. 20.—Flor. 3, c. 5, &c. 1, 4, ©. 2) town of Phrygia, north-west of the plain of 
&e.—Val. Max. 12, &c.—Polyb. §.—Justin-Ipsus.. Between this place and Docimzum, 
$7 and 38.—Lutrofi.5, c.2.—Plut. in vitd-\which lay to’ the north-west,-were famous — 
— A nephew of the dictator, who conspired |marble quarries, whencea beautiful kind of ” 
against his country, because he had been|white marble, with red spots, was obtained, 
deprived of his consulship for bribery ——/This was held in very high repute by the 


Another relation who also joined in'the same|Romans, and much used in: buildings.” The — 


conspiracy. ed _ |Romans named this marble after the town of 
Syivanus, a god of the woods, (vid -Sil-|Synnada (/apis: Synnadicus,) the inhabitants 
vanus.) all of the country from Docimzum, (aibor Acnsmt- 


“SyLv1a, or Ira, the mother of Romulus, {rie vel acxsu2sc.) Strabo speaks.of the high 
(vid. Rhea.) -—s ' ~ "degree of value attached to it, and of slabs 
© S¥ivivs, a son of Aeneas by Lavinia, from and columns of it having: been transported to 
whom afterwards all the kings of Alba were|Rome at a vast'expense.] Strab. 12,—Clau- 

allied Sylvit. Virge. 7En.6, v.763.' =. ~~ \dian: in Euiir. 2— Martial.9, ep. 77.—Stat.1, 

‘SymmAcuus, [a Roman senator of the|Sylv. 5, v.41, ’ 
fourth century, who became prefect of Rome,| SypHax, a king. of the Maszsyli in) Li- 
pontiff, augur, and proconsul’ of Africa, Hejbya, who married Sophonisba, the daughter 
vigorously resisted thé changes that were/of Asdrubal, and forsook the alliance of the 
made in the national religion by the triumphs/Romatis to join himself tothe interest of his 
of Christianity, and"headed a deputation from /father-in-law, and of Carthage. [Encampin 
the senate to the emperor Valentinian 2d, re-|his army apart from that.of Asdrubal,. bot 
questing the re-éstablishment of priests and|camps were in the night surprised and burnt 
-vestals, and ‘of the altarof victory.” This-ap-|by Scipio. Afterwards, in a general engage- 
plication was resisted by St. Ambrose, bishop|ment, the united Carthaginian and Numidi 
of Milan, who composed an answer tothe pe-jarmies’ were. defeated. Syphax, upon this, 
tition of Symmachus, as did also the’ poet|hastenéd back to his. own country, but, be- 
Prudentius. Symmachus lost his cause, andjing pursued by Lelius and Masinissa, he to- 
for soimie reason was banished by that emperor |gether with his'son Vermina, was taken pri- 
or Theodosius, the latter of whom recalled/soner, and brought: back -to Scipio.) Phe 
him, and raised him to the consulship, A. D.|conqueror-carried him to-Rome, where he 
$91, The petition above mentioned, is pre-ladorned his triumph... Syphax died in prison, 
served in the ten books of Symmachus’s/201 years before Christ, and his possessions. 
épistles stillextant. His oratory wasof that|were given to Masinissa. According to some, 
kind which characterised the decline of Ro-\the descendants of Syphax» reigned. for 
man literature. “The luxuriancy of Sym-|some time over’a part of Numidia, and con- 
machus,” says Gibbon, “ consists’ of batren|tinued to: make opposition to the Romans. 
leaves without fruit, and even without flow-|Liv.24, &ce—Plut. in Scifp.—flor, 2, 6. 6.— 
ers. Few facts and few sentiments’ cam be| Polyb.—ZIral. 16, vs 17 Land 118.— Ovid. Fast, 
extracted from his verbose correspondence.” }6, v. 769. peas.c 
Of these epistles the best’ edition is that of} Syracosta, festivals at Syracuse, celebrat- 
Scioppius, Mogunt. 1608, 4to.] >) .* Jed daring ten days, in which women were 

SyMPLEG ApEs, or CYANES, twoislands, or|busily employed in. offering sacrifices-——— 
rocks, at the entrance of the’ Euxine ‘sea,| Another, yearly observed near the lake of Sy- 
(vid: Cyaner.) ; ~' lpacuse, where, as they supposed; Pluto had 

SyNnCELLUS, [one of the Byzantine histori-|disappeared with Proserpine. 
ans, who derived his name from his being} Syract$z,,a celebrated city of Sicily, found- 

neellus or constarit resident with ‘Taras: |ed' about 732 years before the Christian era, 
sias, patriarch of Constantinople. Syncéellus/by Archiasa Corinthian, and one of the Hera- 
lived in the time of Charlemagne, and began|clidz. Inits flourishing state it extended 224 
to write his history in. 792, ‘but was pre-| English‘milesin circumference; and was divid- 
vented by death from extending “it beyond /ed'into 4 districts, Ortygia, Acradina, ‘Tyche, 
the times of Maximian’ and Maximin..~ It|and Neapolis, to which some add a fifth divi- 
is valuable for the account of the Egyptian|sion, Epipole,a district little inhabited. These 
dynasties. It was published by Goar, Paris, |were theaselves separate cities. [The whole 
1652, fol.} ; Bw Ror ‘Was encompassed by a.triple wall, so flanked 

_SyneEstws, [a tiative.of Cyrene, of noble |with towers and castles at proper distances, as 
extraction, who, on his conversion to Christi |to be almost: impregnable.} Syracuse had 
anity, was made bishop of Ptolemais. Seve-|two capacious harbours, separated frond one 
ral of his writings, and 155 of his epistles are |another by the island of Ortygia, ‘The great- 
extant. His style is characterised as being jest harbour was above 5000 paces in circum~ 
lofty and dignified, and inclining to the poeti- ference, and. its entrance 500 paces. wide, 
cal and rhetorical.] The last édition is in]/Mhe people of Syracuse were very opulent 
8vo. Paris, 1605; inferior, however, to the|and/powerful, and though subject to tyrants, 
editio princeps by Petavius, fol. Paris, 1612.|they were masters of vast possessions and de- _ 
The best edition of Synesius de febribus is/pendent states. The city of Syracuse was: 
that of Bernard, Amst. 1749) 2° | well built, its houses » were stately and mag- 

Syxnas, (adis,) or Synnapa, (flur. ) [alnificent; and it has vie said, that it produc- 
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-ed the best and most excellent of men whenja reign of 32 years, and his successors, sut- 
they were virtuous, but the most wicked and|named the Seleucide, ascended the.throne in 
depraved when addicted to vicious pursuits.|the following order; Antiochus, surnamed So- 
‘The women of Syracuse were not; permitted/ter ; 280 B.C. Antiochus ‘Theos, 261°; Seleu- 
to adorn themselves. with gold, or:wear cost-|cus, Callinicus, 246; Seleucus' Ceraunus, 226 ; 
ly garmenis, except such as prostituted|Antiochus the Great, 225; Seleucus Philopa- 
themselves, Syracuse gave birth to Theo-|tor, 187 ; Antiochus Epiphanes, 175; Antio- 
critus and Archimedes, . It was'under differ-jchus Eupator, 164; Demetrius Soter, 162 ; 
‘ear governments ;. and after being freed from} Alex: Balas, 150; Demetrius Nicator, 146 ; 
th» tyranny of Thrasibulus, B. C. 446, it en-|Antiochus the Sixth, 144; Diodotus Try- 
joyed security for 61 years, till the usurpa-}phon, 143.;\ Antiochus Sidetes, 189; De- 
tion of the Dionysii, who were expelled by|metrius -Nicator restored, 130.3. Alexan- 
Timoleon, B. C..343, In the age of theelder|der Zebina, 127, who was dethroned by 
‘Dionysius, an.army, of 100,006 foot and 10,-|Antiochus _Grypus, 123; + Antiochus. Cy- 
000 horse, and 400 ships were kept in con-|zicenus,’ 112, who takes.part of Syria, 
stant pay. It fell into the hands of the Ro-jwhich he calls Celesyria; Philip and De- 
mans, under Marcellus, after a siege of three}metrius Eucerus, 98, and in Colesyria, An- 
years, B. C. 212, [Of the four.ancient quar-|tiochus Pius ; Aretas was king of Celesyria, 
ters of Syracuse, Ortygia alone is now re-/85 ;, Tigranes, king of .Armenia, 835 .and 
maining; it is about two miles round, and sup-| Antiochus Asiaticus, 69, who was dethroned 
posed to contain about: 17,000 inhabitants./by Pompey, B. C. 65; in consequence of 
here are some remains, however, still visi-|which Syria became a Roman province, He- 
ble of the ancient Syracuse, in the ruins of|rodot. 2,3 and 7.—Apollon. 1. Arg.—Strab, 
porticoes, temples,and palaces. ‘The famous}12 and 16.—C. Wep. in Dat— Mela, 4, c..2. 
fountain of Arethusa rose in the island of|—Pfol. 5,c. 6.-—Curt. 6.—Dionys. Periee. 
Ortygia, but its spring is now dried up.]:Cic.|. SyrR1AcUM MARE, that part of the Medi- 
in Verr. 4, ¢. 52 and53.—Strad. 1 and 8,—C,\terranean sea which is onthe coast of Pheeni- 
Neft.—Mela, 2, c. 7.— Liv. 23, &ce.—Plut. in|cia and Syria. . hy" 
» Marcell, &c.— Flor. 2, ¢- 6.—Italv14, v.278. | Syrinx,.a nymph of Arcadia, daughter 
Syria, a large country of Asia, whoselof the river Ladon. «Pan became enamour-. 
boundaries are not accurately ascertained by|ed of her, and attempted tooffer her violence ; 
the ancients. Syria, generally speaking, was}but Syrinx escaped, .and at her own request 
_ bounded on the east. by the Euphrates [and] was changed by the gods into a reed called 
asmall portion of. Arabia,] north: by mount/Syrinx by the Greeks. The god made him- 
Taurus, west. by the Mediterranean; and|self a pipe with the reeds, into which his 
south, by [Egypt and Arabia Petrwa.] It/favourite nymph had been changed, Ovid. 
was divided into several districts and provin-| Met. ¥/,'v. 691,—Martial. 9, ep. 63. ¥* 
ces, among which’ were Pheenicia, Seleucis,|. SyropHeniz, the: name of an inhabitant 
_ Judea ‘or Palestine, Mesopotamia, Babylon,|of the maritime coast of Syria.» Juv. 8. 
and Assyria. [Syria is called in Scripture] Syros, one of the Cyclades in the Adgean 
Aram, andthe inhabitants Aramzans, aname|sea,; at the [west] of Delos, about 20. miles in 
derived from Aram the fifth son of Shem, the}circumference, very fruitful in wine and corn 
father of the Syrians. Mesopotamia is alsojof all sorts. . The inhabitants lived toa great 
called Aram in, the sacred text, but the ap-|oldage, because the air was wholesome. | Ho- 
pellation Naharim, i. e. between the rivers, is|7mer. Od. 15, v. 504.—Strab. 10,—Mela, 2, ¢. 7. 
always added for distinction sake to the latter.| -\SyRTEs, [two gulfs on the northern “coast 
The name which has been transmitted to us}of Africa, one called Syrtis. Minor, on the 
. by the Greeks isa corruption. or abridgment|coast of Byzacium, and now the’gulf of Gaées ; 
of Assyria, which was first adopted by the|the other called Syrtis Major, on the coast 
Tonians who frequented these coasts after thejof Cyrenaica, now the gulf of Sidra. The 
Assyrians of Nineveh had reduced this coun-|former, is supposed sto derive its modern 
try to be a province of their!empire about|name from the city of Tacape, which was iat 
750 B. C, ~The Greeks, however, were not|the head of it, that of the latter is a corrup-. 
unacquainted with the term Aramzans, butjtion from the \ancient name Syrtis. The 
they gave it-a wide appellation, making it/term Syrtis, if it has not a more ancient ori- 
comprehend the Syrians, the inhabitants offental etymology, seems tobe derived from 
Mesopotamia, the Assyrians, and the White|the Greek coves, trahere, and has reference 
Syrians or Leuco-Syrii, as far. as Pontus, be-|to the effect. of the winds and waves up- 
cause they saw that all these nations used ajon \the quicksands in. these two  gulfs.] 
common language, the samecustoms, and the} The word has Seen used to denote: any part 
same religious faith.] Syria was subjected tojof the sea of which the navigation was at- 
the monarchs of Persia;: but after the death/tended with danger either from whirlpools o1 
of Alexander the Great, Seleucus, surnamed|hidden rocks. . Mela, 1, c..7, 1.2, c. Toe Ving. 
Nicator, who had received this province as} An. 4, v. 41.—Lucan, 9, 303.—Sallust. in. J. 
his lot in. the division of the Macedonian do-|. SyRus, an island. (vid. Syros.)——A 
“minions, raised it into an empire, known injwriter, .(vid. Publius.) ei 
historyby the name of the kingdom of Syria} Sys1campis, the mother of Darius, . (vid - 
or Babylon; B, C. mee Seleucus died after}Sisygambis.) , cute we” 
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| *Taaures, a Phoenician deity, the same]intrusted with the fleet of the Egyptian mo- 
as the Saturn:of the Latins, and probably thejnarch, and Agesilaus was left with the com- 
Thoth or Thaut, the Mercury of the Egyp-|mand of the mercenary army. , The Lace- 
tians. Cic. de WV. D. 3, c. 22:—Varro... - dzmonian disregarded his engagements, and 
- TABELLARIZ LEGES, [laws passed at va- by joining with Nectanebus, who had revolt- 
rious times for the purpose of enabling thejed from ‘Tachus, he ruined the affairs of the 
‘Roman commons to vote by ballot, and ‘nojmonarch, and obliged him to save his life by 
longer vivé voce. Their object of these laws flight. .Some observe that Agesilaus acted 
was to diminish the power, of the pobility.|with, that duplicity to avenge himself upon 
‘Voting by ballot was allowed by. the.Gabini-|’Pachus,-who had instantly ridiculed his short 
an law A.U.C. 614; in conferring honours :j;and deformed stature. ‘The expectations of 
‘two years after, at-all trials except for trea-\T’achus had been raised by the fame of Age- 
son, by the Cassian law ¢ in passing laws, by |silaus ; but when he saw the lame monarch, 
the Papirian law, A. U. C. 622; and lastly,{he repeated on the occasion the fable of the 
_ in trials for treason, also by’ the Celian Jaw}mountain which brought forth a mouse, upon 
A. U.C. 630.] ae ‘iwhich, Agesilaus. replied with asperity, 
TABERN®/ NOV, a street in Rome where|though he called him a mouse, yet he soon 
shops were built. iv. 3, ¢. 48. Rhena-|should find him to bealion, C. WVep. iz 
nz, a town of Germany on the confluence of|.dges, 
the Felbach and the Rhine, now Rhin-Ze-| Tacira, a goddess who presided over’si- 
bern. Riguz,* now Bern-Castel, on thejlence. Numa, as.some say, paid particular 
Moselle. Triboccorum, a town of Alsace|veneration to this divinity. 5 
in France, now Saverne. Tacitus, (C. Cornelius,) a celebrated 
Tasor, [a mountain of Gallilee, west of|Latin historian, born [towards the beginning 
Tiberias, and south-east.of Dio-Czsarea. Itlof the reign of Nero. The exact year can- 
was called Itabyrius by the Greeks,  Jose-jnot, be ascertained, but as Pliny the young- 
phus makes it 30 furlongs in height and 26/er informs us that ke and Tacitus were 
in compass. It is an insulated mountain,!/nearly of the same age, it is supposed 
(whence its name, ‘Labor in Hebrew-signify- ithat ‘Tacitus was born A. U. C. 809 or 810, 
ing sefarate,) and is situate inthe plain ofjabout .the 6th year of Nero’s: reign, The 
Esdraelon, having a level and ‘extensive'place of his nativity is ao where mentioned.} 
area at the summit, very fertile and plea- His father was a Roman knight, who had 
sant. There is a’small heightonthe eastern'been appointed. governor of Belgic Gaul. 
side which is the place, where, according to;The native genius, and the rising talents of 
tradition, our Lord ‘was transfigured. _ St.\’Tacitus, were beheld with rapture by the 
Helena built a handsome church on this spot/ emperor Vespasian, and as he wished to pro- 
in memory of that event, but itis now in ru- itect and patronize merit, he raised the young: 
ins, Some writers maintain, however, thatihistorian to places of trust’and honour. The 
the scene of the transfiguration ‘was upon/succeeding emperors were not less partial to | 
mount Panium, near Czsarea Philippi.) Tacitus, and Domitian seemed to forget his - 
TABRACA,; amaritime town of Africa, near|cruelties, when virtue-and innocence claimed 
Hippo, made a Roman colony. The neigh-/his patronage. [Tacitus himself furnishes a 
bouring forests abounded with monkeys. /zv.|solution of this strange conduct on the part of 
10, v. 194.—-Plin. 5, c. 3.—/Mela, 1, c. 7.—)Domitian. Agricola, he tells us, had the ad- 
dial. 3, v. 256. mye Ra _ {dress to restrain the headlong violence of the 
TaBuRNUS, a mountain of Campania,|tyrant by his prudence and moderation. Ta 
which abounded with olives, Ving. G. 2, v.|citus imitated this line of conduct, and in 
or PE, 12, ve: Fld) | ' {stead of giving umbrage to the’ prince and 
~Tacapr, a town of Africa, [at the head|provoking the tools of power, he’ was con- 
of the Syrtis Minor. It isnow Gades ; near|tent to display his eloquence at the bar.’ Ta- 
it were some medicinal waters, called 4gue |citus had‘a talent for poetry, and ‘his verses 
Tacapine,now el-Hammaj ~- + . + {most probably served to ingratiate him with 
Tacrarinas, a Numidian who command-|the tyrant whoaffected to be’a votary ofthe 
ed an army against the, Romans in the reign/muses, _ If in addition to this he was the au- 
of Tiberius. He had formerly served in. the|thor of a book of apophthegms called jFace- 
Roman legions, but in the character of. an|tiarum Libri, that' very. amusement could not 
enemy, he displayed the most inveterate|fail to prove successful, in gaining for him the 
hatred against his benefactor. After he had‘notice of Domitian.) Lacitus was honoured 
severally defeated the officersof Tiberius, he/ with the consulship,-and he gave proofs of his 
was at last'routed and killed in the field of/eloquence at the bar, by supporting the cause - 
battle, fighting with uncommon tury, by Do-|of the injured Africans against the procensul 
labella. Tacit. Ann. 2, &ce. . |Marius Priscus, and in causing him to be 
Tacuos, or Tacuus, a king of Egypt, injcondemned tir his: avarice and extortion, 
the reign’of Artaxerxes Ochus, against} Phe friendly intercourse of Pliny and ‘Tacitus 
whom he sustained a long war. He was as-|has often been admired, and many have ob- 
sisted by the Greeks, but his confidence in|served, thatthe familiarity of these two great 
Agesilaus, king of Lacedaemon, proved fatal|men, arose from similar. principles, and a 
to him. Chabrias, the Athenian, had been|perfect conformity of manners and opinions, 
? ao : vi7 
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Yet Tacitus was as much the friend of a re-\as to style, more concise, and more heavily 
publican governmént, as Pliny was anadmir-|!aboured.’ His Latin is remarkable i being 
‘er of the imperial power, and of the short-|pure and classical; and though a writer in’ 
lived’ virtues of his patron Trajan. ”Pliny|the decline of the Roman emipire, he Has not 
gained the hearts of his adherents by affabili-\used obsolete words, antiquated phrases, or 
ty, and all the elegant graces which became|b«rbarous expressions, but with him every 
the courtier and the favourite, while Tacitus|thing ‘is sanctioned by the authority of the 
conciliated the esteem of the world by his|writers of ‘the Augustan age. “In “his bio- 
virtuous conduct, which prudence atid love of graphical sketches he displays an uncom- 
honour ever guided. The friendship of Ta-|mon knowledge of human nature, he. paints 
citus and of Pliny almost became proverbial,/every Scene with'a masterly hand, and. gives 
and one was scarce mentioned without the/€ach object its’ proper size and oming 
other, as the following instance may indicate (colours. Affairs of importance are treated 
At the exhibition of the spectacles in the cir-|With dignity, the secret causes of events 
cus, Tacitus had'a long coni‘ersation on dif.|and revolutions are investigated from their 
ferent subjects with a Romar, knight, with|primeval source, and the historian every 
whom he was unacquainted ; dnd when the! Where’ shows his reader that he was a. 
knight asked him’ whether he was a native of|friend of public liberty and national “inde- 
Ktaly, the historian told him that he was not/pendence, a lover of ‘truth, and of the gene- 
unknown to him, and that for their distant| ral good and welfare of mankind, and an inve- 
acquaintance, he was indebtéd’to literature.|terate enemy to oppression, and to a tyran- 
Then you are, replied the knight, either Ta-|nical goverhment. The history of the reign 
eitus or Pliny. The time of Tacitus was}of Tiberius is his master-piece 2 the deep po- 
not employed in’ trivial pursuits, ‘the orator/licy, the dissimulation ‘and various intrigues 
might have been now forgotten if the histo-| of this celebrated prince, are painted withall 
rian had not flourished: Tacitus wrote althe fidelity of the historian, arid Tacitus boast- 
treatise on the manners of the Gerrans, a/edin saying that he neither would flatter the 
composition admired for the fidelity and_ex-/|follies, or maliciously or partially represent 
actness with which it is executed, though|the extravagance of the several characters 
‘some have declared that the historian deli-|he delineated. _ Candour and impartiality 
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“neated manners and customs with which he 
was not acquainted, and which never existed, 
His life of Cn. Julius Agricola, whose daugh- 
ter he had married, is celebrated for its puri- 


where his standard, and his ¢laim to these 
essential qualifications of an historian’ have 
never been disputed. It is said that the 
emperor Tacitus,’ who “boasted” in © being 


one of the descendants of the historian, or- 
dered the works of his ancestor. to be placed 
inall public libraries, and directed that ten co- _ 
pies well ascertained for accuracy and exact-. 
ness, should be yearly written, that so great 
and so valuahle‘a work might’ not be lost. 


ty, elegance, and the many excellent instruc- 
tions and important truths which it relates. 
"His history of the Romanemperors is imper- 
fect; of the 28 years of which it treated, 
_ that is from the 69th to the 96 year of the! 
Christian era, nothing ‘remains but the year ¢ ml x: 
69: and part of the 70th. His annals were Some ecclesiastical writers have exclaimed 
the most extensive and complete of his works, |against Tacitus for the partial manner in which 
(‘They included from ‘the death of Augustus he speaks of the Jews and the Christians; butit 
to that of Nero.] _ The history of the reign ‘should be. remembered, that he spoke the lan- 
of Tiberius, Caius, Claudius, and Nero, was guage of the Romans, and that the peculiari- 
treated with acturacy and attenfion, yet we ties of the Christiatis could not but‘draw upon. 
are to lament the loss of the history of the themthe odium and thie ridicule of the Pagans, 
reign of Caius, and the beginning of that of and the imputation of superstition. " Among 
Claudius.“ Tacitus had reserved for his old the many excellent editions of Tacitus, these 
age fhe history of the reign of Nerva and’may pass for the best; that of Rome, fol. 
Trajan, and’he also proposed’ to give to the 1515; that in 8ve, 2 vols. L. Bat. 1673 5 that in 
world an account of the interesting adminis- usum Delphini, 4 vols. 4to. Paris, 1682 ; that of 
tration of Atgustus; but these important) Lips. 2 vols. 8vo, 17143. of Gronovius, 2. vols. 
subjects never employed the pen of the histo-/4to., 1721, that of Brotier, 7 vols. 12mo, Paris, 
rian, and as some of the ancients observe, the 1776; that of Ernesti, 2 vols. 8vo. Lisp. 1777 5 
compositions “of ‘Tacitus were contained Barbou’s, 3 yols. 12mo. Paris, 1760 ; [and 
in 30 books, of which we have now left only that of Oberlinus. Lips. 1801, 2vols, 8 vo. in4 ~ 
16 of his annals, and five of his history. parts: repriuted at Oxford, in 1813, in 4 vols. 
The style of ‘Tacitus has always been adn, Mi laudius, a Roman, chosenemperor by the 
. €d for peculiar beauties ; the thoughts are Senate, after the death of Aurelian. He would 
great, there is sublimity, force, weight and have refused this important and dangerous of- 
energy, every thing is treated with precision fice, but the pressing solicitations of the senate 
and dignity, yet many have called. him ob-| prevailed, and in the 70th year of his age, he 
scure, because he was fond of expressing hisjcomplied with the wishes of his countrymen, 
ideas in few words.’ This was the fruit of and accepted the purple, ‘The time of his 
experience and judgment, the history appears ‘administration. was very popular, the good of 
copious and diffusive, while the annals, which the people was his care, and as a pattern © 
were written in his wagers are less flowing moderation, economy, temperance, regular? 
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He aad te Tacitus found no equal-|648.— Ovid. Met. 2; v. 247, 1. 10,.v- 13 and. 


lished the'several brothels which un-/83,—Paus. 3,.c, 25.—Apollod. 2, c.5.—Men», 
the preceding reigns had filled Rome|/a, 2, c.3—Strab.8.. 6 
with licentiousness and obscenity; and by} Tacrs,a-son of Genius, grandson of Jus; 
‘ordering all the aay baths to be shut at sun-|piter was the first who taught the 12 nations _ 
set he prevented the commission of many ir-|of the Etrurians the science of augury. and. 
regularities. which the darkness’of the night|divination. _ It is said that he was found by a 
had hitherto sanctioned. The senators.un-}Tuscan ploughn#an in the form of a clod, and. 
der Tacitus seemed to have recovered their that he assumed an humam shape to instruct. 
ancient dignity and long-lost privileges.|this nation, which became so celebrated for 
They were not only the counsellors of the!their knowledge of omens. and incantations, : 
emperor, but they even seemed to behis} Cic. de. Div: 2, c. 23:—Ovid. Met. 15, v. 558. 
masters ; and when Florianus, the brother-|—-Jivcan. 1, v. 673. Go. ne icty 
in-law of Tacitus, was refused the consulship,|’" Tacus, [a riverof Spain, rising among the. 
the emperor said, that the; senate no doubt,’ Celtibériin Mortis Idubeda. It pursuesa course 
could fix upon a more deserving object, As,nearly due west, verging slightly to the south, 
a warrior, Tacitus is inferior to few of the/and traversins the territories of the Celtiberi, 
‘Romans, and during’ a short reign of about! €arpetani, Vettones, and Lusitani, until it 
six months, he not only repelled the barbari- reaches the Atlantic Ocean, The.Tagus is 
ans who had invaded the territories of Rome the largest river in Spain, though Strabo con- 
in Asia, but he prepared tomake-war against siders the Minius as such, an evident error. 
the Persians and Scythians. He died in Ci-| The sands of this stream produced grains of 
licia as he was on his expedition, of a’ violent gold, and, according to Mela, precious stones, 
distemper, or, according to some, he was de- It is now called by the Portuguese, the Zujo, 
stroyed by the secret dagger of an assassin, though its ancient name stillremains in gene- 
on the 13th of April, inthe 276th year of the ral use.}] The course is 450 miles, during 
Christian era.. Lacitus has been commend-! only 100 of which it is navigable on account. of 
ed for his love of learning, and it has been the ‘rocks, rapids, and shallows. [At the 
observed, that he never passed a day with-| mouth of this‘river stood Olisipo, now Lis- . 
out consecrating some part of his time to Jon.) Mela, 3,-c. %— Ovid. Met. 2, v. 251. 
reading or writing. He has been accused of —Si/, 4)-v..234.—Lucan. 7, v.755 —Martial,- 
superstition, and authors have recorded, that +, ep. 55, &c. > ates aM 
he never studied on thé second day. of each) Tarasivs. [vid. Thalasius,} 2 
month, a day which he deemed inauspicious; Tautruysius, a herald in the Grecian 


and unlucky. Tacit. vitd.—Zozim camp during the Trojan war, the particular 
Taper, a river of Spain, near New Car-|minister and friend of Agamemnon, He 
thage. : . brought away Briseis from the tent of Achil-. 


TznxXrus, a promontory of Laconia. [It isles by order of his master. -Talthybius died 


now called Cape Matapfan, which isa moderniat Aigium in Achaia. Homer. Il. 1, v. 320, 


Greek corruption from the ancient “erway, al &e.—Paus, 7, c. 28. aay x 
Jront,the promontory boldly projecting into the| Ta.us, a youth, son of the sister of Da- 
Mediterranean.} ‘There was there a large/dalus, who invented the saw, compasses, and . 
and deep cavern, whence issued a black and other mechanical instruments. His uncle be- 
unwholesome vapour, from which circum-'came jealous of his growing fame, and.mur- 
stance the poets have imagined that it was dered him privately ; or, according to others, 
one of the entrances of hell, through which)he threw him down from the citadel of A- 
Hercules dragged Cerberus.from the infernal|thens. Talus’ was changed into a partridge 
regions. This fabulous tradition arose, ac-+by the gods.* He is also called Calus, Aca- 
cording to Pausanias, from the'continual re- 2s, Perdiax, and Tuliris. Apotlod. 3, c. 1.— 
sort of a large serpent near the Cavern of Tx- Paws. 1, 'c. 21—Ovid. Met. 8-——A son of 
narus, whose bite was mortal, This serpent,:Cres, the foundéenof the Cretan nation. Paus, 
as the geographer observes, was at last killed.8, c: 53. ; , : 
by. Hercules, and carried to Hurysthieus. [Tamirvus, a river of Britain, now the 
Phere was a temple on the promontory, sa- Jamar ; the Zamari ostia, is Plymouth 
cred to Neptune, and which was accounted sound. ] A gtvaney 9 , } 
aninviolable asylum, On the promoutory); Tamasiia, a beautiful plain of Cyprus, 
also was a statue of Arion seated.on a dol-isacred to the goddess of beauty. . It wasin 
phin. About 40 stadia from the promontory this place that Venus gathered, the golden 
stood the city of Tznarum, afterwards calledjappies with. which Hippomanes was enabled 
Caene.or Cznepolis.]. Both the town and the 'to overtake Atalanta, Ovid. AZet. 10, v.644, | 
promontory received their name from Te-.— Plin. 5 —Strad. 14. mat 
narus, a son of Neptune, and there were fes-!~ Tamiists, a river of Britain, now the 
tivals celebrated here, called Tznaria, itho- 7hames. [Cesar is generally supposed. to 
nour of Neptune, ‘Chis promoytory was fa-‘have crossed this river at Coway Stakes, 7 or 
mous for a beautiful species oi. green marble 8 miles above Kingston ; but Horsely seems 
found in its quarries: Homer, Hymi. in to ve of opinion that he forded it near that. 
Apolt. AI3,—Paus. 3¥ Cc. 14.——Lucan, 6, E.towm eS; G. 53 2 a u* : 
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» ‘amos, a native of Memphis, made go-jmarried Lucumon, better known by the name 
vernor of Ionia, by young Cyrus. After the/of Tarquin, which he assumed after he had” 
death of Cyrus, Tamos fied into Egypt,jcome to Rome, at the representation of his — 
where he was murdered on.account of his im -| wife, whose knowledge of augury promised — 
mense treasures. Diod. 14.——A promon-jhim something uncommon, Her expecta- ° 
tory of India near the Ganges. . tions were. not frustrated; her husband was | 
TANXAGRA, a town of Beeotia, [situate on an|raised to the throne, and she shared with him 
eminence at some. distance #inland from the|the honours of royalty. After the murder of 
mouth of the Asopus, but near the northern] Tarquin, Tanaquilraised her son-in-law Ser- 
bank of that river.] Tt was founded by Pce-|vius Tullius to the throne, and. ensured him © 
mandros, a son of Chzresilaus, the son of Ja-|the succession., She distinguished herself by — 
sius, who married Tanagra, the daughter of/her liberality ; and the Romans in succeeding 
Bolus ; or,. according to some, of the Asopus.jages had such a veneration for her character, 
Corinna was a nativeof Tanagra. [Her tomb|that the embroidery she had made, her gir- 
stood in the most conspicuous part of the ci-/dle, as also the robe of her son-in-law, which — 
ty.} Strab.. 9.—Paus. 9, c. 20 and 23—/she had worked with her own hands were 
fElian: V. H. 13, v.25. . |preserved with the greatest sanctity. Juve- 
Tanacrus; or TANAGER, now JV-g7o, ‘ajnal bestows theappellation of Tanaguil onall © 
river of Lucania in Italy, remarkable for its}such women as were imperious, and had the 
cascades, and the beautiful meanders of its}command® of their husbands. iv. 1, e. 34, 
streams, through a fine picturesque country.|&c.— Dionys, Hal. 3, c. 59.—lor. 1, ©. $ 
Virg. G. 3, v. 151, «+, *, Jand 8.—Ztal.. 13, v. 818. ; \ 
unis, [now the Don, a large river of}, Tanerum, a town of Italy, now Zonedo, 
Europe, rising, according to Herodotus, in|in the duchy of Modena..° ets 
the territory ofthe Thyssagetes, from a large] Tawnis, a [city of Egypt at the mouth of © 
lake, and falling into the Palus Mzotis. He-jand giving name to the ‘Tanitic mouth of the 
rodotus appears to have confounded the Ta-| Nile, between the Mendesian and 'Pelusiac. © 
nais in the upper part of its course with the} This city isthe Zoan of the Scriptures, and: 
Rha or Wolga. Of the course of the latter,jits remains are stillcalled Sen. The Ostium 
and its falling into the Caspian, he appears to) Taniticum is now the Hummé) Fareggé 
have known nothing. The Tanais rises injmouth.] 4 1h 
the Valdai hills, inthe government of Zw/a,) _TaNnTALIDES, a patronymic’ applied toe. 
and is about 800 miles in length. This river|the descendants of Tantalus, such as Niobe, 
separated in ancient times European and} Hermione, &c. Agamemnon and Mene- 
Asiatic Sarmatia. In voyages written more|laus, as grandson of Tantalus, are called 
‘than halfa century ago, itiscalled the Lane ;| Zantalide ‘fratres. Ovid. Heroid. 8, vi 45 
at the same-time communicating this namejand 122. ‘ 
tothe Palus Mzotis: the modern name Don| TanTXLus, a king of Lydia, som of Ju- 
being only an abbreviation of the ancient ap-!piter, by a:nymph called Pluto.. He. was 
~pellation. A city named: Tanais, situate at/father of Niobe,, Pelops, &c. by Dione, one 
its mouth, and which was the emporium of/of the Atlantides, called by some Euryanassa: 
the commerce of the country, is celebrated/’Tantalus is represented by the poets as pun- 
in tradition by the Slavons, under the namelished in hell with an insatiable thirst, and 
of Aas-grad, or the city of Aas, and itis re [placed up to the chin in the midst of a pool 
markable to find the name of 4zof subsisting] of water, which, however, flows away as soon 
on the same site,. It may» moreover be’re-|as he attempts to taste it. There, hangs 
marked that this name contributes to com-|also above his head, a bough, richly leaded 
pose that of Tanais, formed of two members,| with delicious fruits ;. which, as soon as he 
the first of which expresses the actual name} attempts to seize, is carried away from his 
of the river. The Greeks in the age of Alex-|reach by a sudden blast of wind. According 
der confounded the ‘T'anais with the Iaxartes./to some mythologists, his punishment is to sit 
vid. Iaxartes.] A-town at its mouth bore|under a huge stove hung at some distance 
the same name. © Meta, 1, ¢. 19.—Strad. 1ljover his head, and as it seems every moment 
and 16,.—Curt, 6, ¢. 2.— Lucan. 3, 8, &c. ready to fall, he is kept undercontinual alarms 
A deity among the Persians and Armenians,|and never-ceasing fears. The causes of this 
who patronized slaves; supposed to be thejcternal punishment are variously explained. 
the same as Venus. ‘The daughters of the|Some declare that it was inflicted upon him — 
noblest of the Persians and Armenians pros-| because hestole a favourite dog, which Jupiter — 
tituted themselves. in honour of -this deity,|had intrusted to his care to keep his temple 
and were received with greater regard and|in Crete. Others say that he stole away the © 
affection by theirsuitors: Artaxerxes, the son|nectar and ambrosia from. the tables of the | 
of Darius, was the first who raised statues tolgods when he was admitted into the assemblies - 
Tanais in the different provinces of hisem-|of heaven, and that he gaveit to mortals on’ ’ 
pire, and , taught his subjects to pay her di-jearth. _ Others support, that this proceeds * 
vine honours. Curt, 5, ¢, 1.—Strab. 11. from his cruelty and impiety in iiiling his son 
TANAQUIL, called also: Caia Cecilia, was|Pelops, and in serving his limbs as food-be+ 
the wife ot Tarquin the fifth king of Rome. fore ,the gods, whose divinity and power he” 
She was a’ native Pk eres, wheré she wished totry, when they had stopped at his 
t “ dy . . 2 s 
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liouse as they passed over Phrygia... “Uhere|thogvaphy. , Ptolemy . speaks of it as a very 
were also. others who impute it to his lasci-|fertile ,island, and. mentions as its produce, 
ousness in carrying away Ganymedes. tojrice, honey, or rather perhaps sugar, ginger, 
gratify the most unnatural of passions. Pin-|and also precious stones, with all sorts of me- 
dar. Olymp.1.—H.mer. Od. 11, v,581.—Cic.|tals ; he speaks too of its elephants and ti- 
Tuse, 1, ¢. 5,1. 4, c. 16.—Eurip, in Ipiig.—|gers, At is surprising, however, that neither 
Propiert. 2, el. 1,v- 66.—Horat. 1, Sat.1,v.|Ptolemy nor those who preceded him say 
68.—A son of Thyestes, the first husband/any thing of the cinnamon: which now forms 
of Clytemnestra. Paws. 2. Que of Nio-|the chief produce of the island. ‘The ancients 
‘be’s children, Quid. Met;.6, fab. 6. | {could not be ignorant of the nature of this 
‘Tanusivs Geminus,.a Latin historian/article, especially as they called a portion of 
intimate with Cicero. Seneca, 93.—Suct, Gés.|the eastern coast. of Africa by the name of 
9, Meese Gil vas . (Regio. Cinnamomitera.} Ptal.. 6.— Strab. 2. 
_ . Taruta, islands in the Ionian sea, between|— ‘vid. ex Pont. 8, el. 5, v. 80. - Mic ied: 
’ Acarnaniaand Leucadia. They werealsocall-|\- Tarsus, a town of Africa. (vid. Thapsus,] 
ed Teleboides». Fhey received these. names} Si..J¢t. 3——-A small and lowly situated pe- 
from’ Taphius and Felebous, the sons of Nep-|ninsula on the: eastern | coast of Sicily, » [Its 
tune, whoreigned there. The Taphians made|name has reference to its.low situation; @ 
war against Electryon king of Argos, and|§r70,sefelio. It lay off Hybla, -Theneck 
killed all his sons ; upon which the monarch of land connecting it with the main island of 
promised: his kingdom: and. his daughter. in Sicily. was so low that Servius calls the pro- 
marriage to whoever.could avenge-the death] montory. itself an island 5. and it iseven now 
of his children upon the Taphians, . Amphic-{styled Jsola delli Manghisi.)  Virg: Ain 3, 

tryon did it with success, and obtained »the|v. 689. - ' 
promised reward. ‘fhe Taphians were ex-|> ‘Taras, a son of Neptune, who built Ta- 
pert sailors, but too fond of. plunder and pira-}rentum as some'suppose. yh eae 
ticalexeursions. ' Homer. Od. 1, y, 181 and} Parasco, a town of Gaul; now Tarescow. 
419, 1.15, ve 426.—Apollod: 2,..¢..4—Piin.|in Provence. a sy 
4, & 12. rea - ., .= «.-/: Taragiprus,a deity. worshipped at Elis. 
Taputus, a son of Neptune by Hippothoe|His statue was placed near the race.ground,: 
the daughter of Nestor. He was king:of the}and. his protection was implored, that: no 
Taphiz, to which-he gave hisname: Strad,{harm = might happen to.the horses during: 


16.—Afrollod.2. 4. {thegames. Paws. 6,.c, 20, &c.—Dionys. Hal, 
-Tapuius, or. TApHTAssus,.a mountain, of]2.- 8. 4: 
Locris on the.confines‘of Aitolia. > - ... |) FarBEL.t1, a people of Gaul, at the foot of » 


TaApurusa, a place near Iueucas, where althe, Pyrences, which from thence are some-_ 
stone is found called Zupiiusius. Plin. 36,|\times called Tarbelle.  Libull. 1, el. 7, v. 
cy’) Sane ‘ Neti iby. JL —Lucan: 4, v. 121.—Ges. G, 3, , 27.) 

Tapura, a town.on the Isthmus.of the}. Tarentum, Tarentus. -or Taras, a. 
Taurica Chersonesus, now’ Precof.[The|town of Calabria, ‘situate on a bay of the same 
ancient name is derived from +9e0s a ditch/name, nearthe mouth of the river Galesus. 
or trench, one. having been cut close to the| [ft was founded, according to some, by a Cre- 
town, to defend the entrace into the Cher.|tan colony before the ‘Lrojan war., In the 
sonese,| Mela, 2y ¢. 1—=Plin. 4, c..12. 21st. Olympiad.a powerful body of emigrants 

Tapuros, the strait between Corsica andjarrived under Phalanthus from , Laconia, so 
Sardinia, now Bonifacio. .- > '». \that it seemed, to be refounded. This new 

TapROBANE. an island in the Indian acean|colony established themselves upon an. aris- 
now called Ceylon [The Greeksfirst learnt|tocratical. plan, enlarged the fortifications of 
the existence of this island-after the expedi- the city, andformedit intoa near resemblance 
tion of Alexander, .when ambassadors were] of Sparta. Mest of the nobles having subse- 
sent by them to the court of Palimbothra.|quently perished in a war with the lapyges, 
The account then received was/amplified so|democracy was introduced. ‘The favourable 
miuch;that this island was deemed the com-|situation of the place contributed to its ras 
mencement of another world, inhabited. by|pid prosperity. Placed in the centre as it” 
Antichthones, or men in a position opposite tol were, it obtained - the whole. commerce 
those in-the known hemisphere. \Ptolemy,|of the Adriatic, Ionian, and Tyrrhenian 
better informed, makes it anisland; five'times|seas. . The. adjacent country was fertile 
greater, however, than it really is, Strabolin grain and fruit, the: pastures were ex- 
speaks of it as though it lay off the hither|celleut ; the flocks afforded a very fine wool. 
coast of India, looking towards the continent of|it is not surprising that under sueh circum- 
Africa. The name of Salice, which we learn|stances Tarentuin should become a wealthy, 
from Ptolemy to have been the native deno-|and in Consequence of its wealth, a luxurious 
mination of the island, is preserved in that of|city,] Long independent, it maintained its 
Selen-dive, compounded of the proper name|superiority over i3 tributary cities; and could 
Selen and the appellative for an. island in the}once arm 100,000 foot’and 7,000 horse. The 
Indian language, and it isapparent that the|people of Tarentum were very~indolent, and 
name of Ceilan or Ceylon, according to the|as they. were easily supplied with all neces~ 
European usage, is only an alteration in or-|saries as well as ate from Greece; they: - 
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gave themselves up to voluptuousness, so that |50.—. Ziv. 1,, ¢, 11.—Propert. 4, el. 4——A 
the delights of Tarentum became proverbial.|vestal virgin in the reign of Numa.—-—One 
The war which they supported against the|of the warlike female attendants of Camilla — 
Romans, with the assistance of Pyrrhus king|in the Rutulian war. ‘Virg.din. 11, v. 665. 
of Epirus, and which has. been cailed the} Tarprta LEx, was enacted A. U.C. 269, 
Tarentine war, is greatly celebrated in his- |by Sp. Tarpeius, to empower all the magis- 
_ tory. “This war, which had been undertaken |trates-of the republic to lay fines on offenders. 
B. C. 281, by the Romans to punish’ the! Chis power belonged before only to the con- 
Tarentines for. an unprovoked attack on|suls. The fine was not to exceed two sheep 
some of their galleys, was  terminated{and thirty oxen. yok 
after ten years; 30,00 prisoners were| Sp. Tarprtvs, the governor of the'citadel 
taken, and. Tarentum became subjectjof Rome, under Romulus. His descendants 
to Rome. The government of Tarentum {were called Montani and Capiitolint. aes: 
was democratical ; there were, however,|. TARPEIUS MONS, a hill at Rome about 80 
some monarchs who reigned there. It was|ieet in perpendicular height, from whence 
for some time the residence-of Pythagoras,|the Romans threw down their condemned 
who inspired the citizens with the love of vir-|criminals.. It received its name from Zarpe- 
tue, and rendered them superior to their|ia, who was buried there, and is the same as 
neighbours in the cabinet as well as in: the|the Capitoline hill.  ['Vasi, in his “ Picture of 
field of battle. The large, beautiful, andcapa-|Rome,” makes the Tarpeian rock still) 55 
cious harbour of T'arentum is greatly com-|feet high. . A modern tourist, the Rev, W. 
mended, by ancient historians. “Larentum,|Bertian, speaking of this rock, observes 
now Called Yarento, is inhabited by: about|‘t The Tarpeian rock is, at present covered 
18,000 souls, who still maintain the charac-}with a garden, This circumstance, together 
ter of their forefathers in idleness and effe-|with the-accumulation of the soil below, had. 
minacy, and live chiefly by fishing. Yor. 1, c.|so softened the terrors of the place, that it 
18.— Val, Max. 2,c. 2.—Plut.in Pyr.—Plin,|bore no resemblance to the terrific features 
8, c. 6, 1. 15, Cc. 10,1. 54, c, 7—Liv..12,c, 13, in which fancy had pourtrayed it.”) . Liv. 6, 
&c.— Mela, 2. ¢- 4-—Strab. 9 Horat, 1,ep.|c. 20.—Lucan. 7, v. 758.—Virg. Zin. 8, V- 
7, v.45.—Ablian. V. H. 5, ¢.-20. 347 and 652. orth, is 
Taricuaum, [a strong city of Palestine,| Tarquini, now Zurchina,a town of Etrus 
south of Tiberias, and lying at the southern|ria, built by Tarchon, who assisted Aineas 
extremity of the lake of Gennesareth or sealagainst Turnus. Tarquinius - Priscus was 
of Tiberias. Its situation was well adapted|born or educated. there, and he made it a 
for fisheries, and from the process of fickling|Roman colony when he ascended the throne. 
fish, which was carried on here upon a very | Straé. 5.—Plin. 2, c. 95.—Liv. 1, c. 34, k 275 
extensive scale, the town derived its name. ||c, 4, : : Re RA |, 
Cic. ad Div. 12, c. 11, Several towns on] TA RQUINIA, a daughter of Tarquinius’ 
the coast of Egyyt bore this name from their|Priscus, who married Servius Tullius. When 
fuckling fish. Herodot, 2, ¢. 15, &c. her husband’ was murdered by. T'arquinius 
_ Tarra, Spurius Metius, a critic at Rome|Superbus, she privately conveyed away his 
in, the age of Augustus. He was appointed |body by night, and* buried it. This preyed 
with four others in the temple of Apollo, tojupon her mind, and the following night she 
examine the merit of every poetical compo-|died. Some have attributed her death to ex- 
sition, which was to be deposited in the tem- {cess of grief, or suicide, while others, perhaps 
ple of the Muses. In this office he acted|more justly, have suspected Tullia, the-wife 
with great impartiality, though many taxed of young ‘Tarquin, of the murder——A 
him_ with want of candour. All the pieces|vestal virgin, who, as some suppose, gave the 
that were represented on the Roman stage|Roman people a large piece of land, which 
previously received his ‘approbation. Ho-|was afterwards called the Campus Martius. ° 
rat. 1. Sat. 10, v. 38. Tarquinius Priscus, the 9th king of 
TaRPEIA, the daughter of ‘Tarpeius, the|Rome, Was son of Demaratus, ‘a native of 
governor of the citadel of Rome, promised|Greece.~ His first name was Lucumon, but 
to open the gates of the city to the Sabines,this he changed {when by the advice ‘of his 
provided they gave her their gold. bracelets,|wife Tanaquil he had come to Rome, He 
or, as she.expressed it, what they carried on|called himself Lucius, and assumed the str- 
their left arms. Tatius,'the king of the Sa-|name of Tarquinius, because born in the town 
bines, consented, and as he entered the gates,|of arquinii in Etruria. © At Rome he dis+ 
to. punish her perfidy, he threw not only ‘his|tinguished himself so much by his liberality 
bracelet but his shield upon Tarpeia.  Hisjand-engaging manners, that Ancus Martius, 
followers imitated his:example; and Tarpeia|the reigning monarch, nominated him at his 
was crushed under the weight of the brace-|death, the guardian of his children. “This 
lets and shields of the Sabine army. She was|was insufficient. to gratify the ambition of 
buried in thecapitel, which from her has been|T'arquin; the princes were young, and.an 
called the Tarpeian. rock, and there after-|artful oration delivered to the. people imme- 
wards many of the Roman malefactors were|diately transferred the crown of the deceased 
thrown down a deep precipice. Piut.in Rom.|monarch to the head of Lucumon. 


= Ovid, Fast, 1, Vv. a “Amor. 1, el. 10, y."people had every ‘reason to be satisfied with ? 
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their choice.’ Tarquin reigned with mo-jthe siege of Ardea was’ continued, the. 
deration and popularity. He increas-|wantonness ‘of the son of Tarquin for ever” 
ed the number of the senate, and made/stopped the progress of his arms; and the 
himself friends by electing 100 new senators,}Romans, whom a series of barbarity and op- - 
whom he distinguished by the appella-|pression had hitherto provoked, no sooner saw 
tion of Patres minorum gentium, from those|the virtuous Lucretia stab herself, not tosur- 
of the patrician body, who were calledjvive the loss of her honour, (vid. Lucretia,) 
Patres majorum gentium.. ‘The glory of thejthan’the whole city and camp arose with in- 
Roman arms, which was supported with sojdignation against the monarch, The gates of 
much dignity by the former monarchs, was}Rome were shut against. him, and Tarquin 
not neglected in this reign, and Tarquin show-|was for ever’ banished from his throne, in 
ed that he possessed vigour and military pru-ithe year of Rome.244. Unable to find sup- 
dence in the victories which he obtained over|port) from even one of his subjects, Tarquin 
the united forces of the Latins and Sabines, |retired among the Etrurians, who attempted 
and in the conquest of the 12 nations of Etru-}in yam to replace him. on his’ throne, The 
ria. He repaired, inthe time -of peace, the|republican government was established ‘at 
walls of the capitol, the public places were}Rome, and all Italy refused any longer to sup- 
adorned withelegant buildingsand useful orna-|port the cause of an exiled monarch against 
ments, and many centuries after, such as were|a nation, who heard the name of Tarquin, of 
spectators of the stately mansions and golden|king, and tyrant, mentioned with equal hor- 
palaces of Nero, viewed with more admira-|ror and indignation. “Farquin died, in the 
tion and greater pleasure the more simple,}90th year of his age, about 14 years atter his 
though not less magnificent, edifices of ‘Far-|expulsion from Rome.’ Hehad reigned about 
uin. He laid the foundations of the capitol,|25. years. ‘Though Tarquin appeared ‘so . 
and to the industry and the public spirit of this}odious among the Romans, his reign was not 
monarch, the Romans were indebted for their] without its share of glory ; his conquests were 
aqueducts and subterraneous sewers, which|numerous ; to beautify the buildings and por- 
supplied the city with fresh and wholesome]ticoes at Rome was his wish, and with great 
water, and removed all the‘ filth and odure,| magnificence and care he finished the capitol 
which in agreat capital too often breed pesti-|which his predecessor of the same name had ° 
lence and diseases. Tarquin was the first who}begun. . He also bought the Sibylline books 
introduced among the. Romans the custom of} which the Romans consulted with such reli- 
canvassing for offices of trust and honour ; he}gious solemnity. (vid. Sibyliz.) Cic. fro Rab. 
distinguished the mouarch, the senators, and|/& Zus. 3, c. 27.— Liv. 1, c.. 46, &c.— Dionys. 
other inferior magistrates, with particular] Hal 3, c. 48, &e.—Flor. 1, c. 7 and 8.— 
robes and ornaments, with ivory chairs at|Plin. 8, c. 41.—Plut. Val. Max. 9, c. 11, 
spectacles, and the hatchets carried before|—Ovid. Fast. 2, c. 687.-~Virg. Ain: 6, v. 
the public magistrates ‘were by his order|817.—Autrof.——Collatinus, one of the re- 
surrounded . with bundies of sticks, to strike}lations of Tarquin the proud, who married 
more terror, and to be viewed with greater|Luucretia. . (vid. _Collatinus.)——Sextius, the 
reverence. ‘(f'arquin was assassinated by the]eldest of the sons of Tarquin the proud, ren- 
two sons of his predecessor, in the 80th year}dered himself known by a variety of adven- 
of his age, 38 of which he had Sat on the|tures. "When his father, besieged Gabii, 
throne, 578 years before Christ. Dionys.|young Tarquin publicly declared that he was: 
Hal. 3, c. 59.—Val. Max. 1, c. 4, 1. 3, c. 2—lat variance with the monarch, and the report 
Flor. 1, ¢. 5, &c.—Liv. 1, o.. 31—Virg. Ain,| was the more, easily believed when he came, 
6, v. 817.——-The second Tarquin, surnam-|before Gabii with his body ail mangled and 
ed Superbus, from his pride and insolence,|bloody with stripes. ‘This was an agree- 
was grandson of Tarquinius Priscus,, He as-}ment between the father and the son, and 
cended the throne of Rome after his father-|i'arquin had no sooner declared that this 
-in-law Servius Tullius, and was the seventh|proceeded from the tyranny and oppression 
and Jast king of Rome. ‘He married Tullia,|of his father, than the people of Gabii in- 
the daughter of Tullius, and it was at her in-|trusted him withthe command of their ar~ 
pi, pe that he murdered his father-in law,|mies, fully convinced that Rome could never: 
and seized the kingdom. “The crown which|have a ,more’ inveterate enemy. When he 
had thus succeeded, ‘he dispatched a private 
messenger to. his father, but the monarch 


he had obtained with violence, he endeavour- 
ed to keep by a continuation of tyranny. Un- : 
like his royal predecessors, he paid no regard|gave no answer to be returned to his son. 
to the decisions of the senate, or the approba-|Sextius . inquired . more particularly about 
tion of the public assemblies, And/by wishing|his father, and when he heard from the mes- 
to disregard both, he incurred thejealousy of/senger that, when the message was delivered, 
the one, and the odium of the otver. The} Tarquin cut off with a stick the tallest pop- 
public treasury was soon exhausted by the|pics in his garden, the’son followed the ex~ 
continual extravagance of Tarquin, and to si-jample, by putting to death the most noble and 
lence the murmurs of his subjects, he resolv-|powerful citizens of Gabii. The town soon 
ed to calltheir attention to war. He wasifell into the hands of the Romans, The vio- — 
successful in his military operations ; the|lence which some time after Tarquinius of 
neighbouring cities submitted; but while|fered to Lucretia, “ge Ws cause of his fa-. 
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ther’s exile, and the total expulsion of ‘his|by the Cydnus, a stream 200 feet broad. | 1: 
family from Rome. (vid. Lucretia.) Sextius|continued to flourish for a‘ long period after, 
was at last killed, bravely fighting ina battle|and became so celebrated for learning and 
during the war which the Latins-sustained|refinement, as-to be the rival.of Athens and 
against Rome in the attempt of re-establish-| Alexandria, Alexander nearly Jost his: life 
ing the Tarquins on their throne. Ovid. Fus¢:/by bathing, when overheated, in: the cold 
-~Liv.—A Roman senator who was acces-|stream of the Cydnus, and it-was here that 
sary to Catiline’s sag Hens .|Cleopatra paid her celebrated visit to Anto- 
Tarraco, now Tarragona, [a town of/ny, in all the pomp,and pageantry of eastern 
the Cosetani in Hispania Citerior, on theliyxury, herself attired like Venus, and her 
coast of the Mediterranean, and ncrthse+st|attendants like Cupids, in a galley covered 
ofthe mouth of the Betis. This was the/with gold, -whose sails were of purple, the 
first place where the Scipios landed in the se-|oars of silver, and cordage of silk ;-a fine de- 
cond Punic war; and which, having fortified scription of which may be seen in Shake- 
it, they made their place of arms. Tarraco, in|speare’s play of Antorly and Cleopatra, Act 2, 
consequence of this, soon rose to importance {Scene 2. In the ‘civil ‘wars. "Larsus ~ sided 
and in time became the rival of Carthago| with Cesar, and: the inhabitants. called their 
Nova. It was the usual place of ‘residence|city, oat. of compliment to him, Juliopolis. 
for the Roman pretors. On the division of] Tarsus was the birth-place of St. Paul. » It 
Spain, which took place in the reign of Au-/still survives, but ‘only as the shadow of its 
gustus, (vid, Hispania,) this city gave. thelformer self. It is now called Zarsous, and 
name of Tarraconensis to what had been pre-|is in subjection'to Adana, an adjacent city, 
viously called Hispania Citerior.|\ Maréial.jretaining its ancient name. }. Lucan. 3, v.225. 
10, ep. 104, 1. 13, ep. 118.—Mela, 2).c. 6.—}]— Mela. 1. c. 13.— Strab. 14. ee 8 - 
Si 3,0. B69. L 1S ve WS ., FaRTXRUS, (fil. a, orum) one of the regions 
Farrvutivs.’ vid. Acca Laurentia. » lof hell, where, according to the ancients, ‘the 
Tarstus, [a river of ‘Troas, near Zeleia,|most impious-and- guilty among mankind 
which, according to Strabo, had tobe crossed,|where punished. It was surrounded witha 
on account of its meandering route, twenty|brazen wall, and its entrance was continually 
times by those who followed the road along|hidden from the sight by a cloud-of darkness, 
its banks. Homer styles: it Heptaporus, re [whichis represented three times moregloomy 
ferring to its being crossed: seven times.]|than the-obscurest night. According to He- | 
Strab. : » - 2% |siodhit was a separate prison, at a greater dis- 
-Tarsvs, {a celebrated city of Cilicia Cam-|tance from the earth thay ‘the earth is from 
pestris, on the river Cydnus, not far from its|the heavens. | Virgil says,.. that it-was’sar-' 
mouth. Xenophom gives its name a plurall/rounded by. three impenetrable walls, and by’ 
form, T2e70:, later writers adopt the singular,|the impetuous and. burning streams of thé 
Tagzoc. This city was, from the earliest au-jriver Phlegethon. “The entrance is by a Jarge 
thentic records that we have of it, the capi-|and lofty tower, whose gates are supported. 
tal of Cilicia, and, during the Persian dominion, ‘by columns of adamant, which. neither gods’ 
was the residence of a dependent king. ‘The/nor men can open. In ‘Tartarus, according 
people of Tarsus ascribed the origin of their/to Virgil, were punished’ such as had been 
city to Sardanapalus, who is said to haveldisobedientto their parents, traitors, adulter- 
built it, together with Anchiale, in one day.{ers, faithless ministers, and’ such as had un- 
When, however, the Greeks” established/dertaken unjust and cruel wars, or had be- 
themselves here, after the conquest of Alex-|trayed their friends forthe sake of money, It 
ander, they discarded the old account’of the] was‘also the place where Lxion, Tityus, the 
origin of Tarsus, and in its stead adopted one|Danaides, Tantalus, Sisyphus, &c. were pun+’ 
ofa more poetic cast. ‘Tarsus (Tzgrs,) injished, according to Ovid. {The origin, of the 
their language, signified @ /ee/, and also alfable of Tartarus is traced in Hesiod’s ac- 
hoof. This name they: connected with thelcounts of the wars of Saturn with the Titans, - 
*old legend, that Bellerophon had been con-/and of Jupiter with the Giants? these. being 
veyed, in the course of his wanderings, by| vanquished were condemned-tothe bottom of 
the winged horse Pegasus, to. the country of|Tartarus, inthe extremities of the earth. The: 
Cilicia. Upon this they founded the fable] Abbe Banier explains the: fable of “T'artarus. 
that the horse Pegasus had: stumbled here,jas follows: the Greeks, he says, regarded’ 
and left behind a deep impression of one ofjthe places situated to the east of them as: 
his feet: According to another account, he|higher than those which lay tothe west: and 
lost a hoof in ‘this quarter ; while: a third|hence they placed heaven in the former, and. 
made Bellerophon to have been unhorsedjhell in the latter. According to his notion, 
here, and, in falling, to have struck the earth/the earliest Greeks placed their hell either in” 
violently with his heel. Strabo,. however,|Spain, the residence of Pluto, or in Italy, coun-* 
makes the city to have been founded by Trip-|tries situate to the-west-of them, and at that 
tolemus and his Argive followers, who, injtime but little‘known. Now as the Titans, in- 
seeking for information of thé wandering Jo,|the séveral conspiracies. which they formed, 
found here the traces of her hoofs. The}were compelled to enter Italy and pain; the 
Greeks, oe their first coming hither, found] poets fabled that they were precipitated into. » 
Tarsus a large and ed city; traversed|the gulfof Tartarus,} Hesiod. Theag. v-720, 
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<=Si). 13, ye $91.—Virg.. En. 6.—Homer. vium, B. C. 742, for an act of cruelty tothe 
(Od. 11.—Ovid.'Met. 4, fab. 13——A smalljambassadors of the Laurentes, This’ wag 
river of Italy, near Verona.  Zacit.. H. 3.\done by order of his royal colleague, accord... 
“6.19 r, = < AOE ing to some authors, . Liv. 1, c. 10, &e-— 
Tartessus, {a town of Spain, situate,.ac-| Piut. in Rom,—Cic. firo Baib.— Ovid. Mei. 
cording to the most general though not the|14, v. 804.— Flor. 1, c. 1. s. 
Most correct opinion, in a» island of the same} «Tarra, {a lake in the north-east part of — 
name at the mouth of the Betis, formed by|Phrygia, now Tuzia, or the salt.] , 
the two branches of the river No traces off Taunus, a mountam in Germany, now 
this island now remain, as one of the arms of| Heyrich or Hoche, opposite Mentz. Lacit. 1, 
the river has disappeared.. With regard to| dn. c. 56, } : 
the actual position of the town itself much dif-} _ TAuRI, a people of European Sarmatia, 
ference of opinion exists both jn ancient and|who inhabited ‘aurica Chersonesus, andsa- 
modern writers. Mannert is in. favour of|crificed all ‘strangers to Diana. The statue 
inaking Hispalis the Tartessus of Herodotus,{of this goddess, which ,they: believed te have _ 
and opposes the ides of its béing the-same/fallen down. from heaven, was carried away 
either with Carteia or Gades, as many an-|toSparta by Iphigenia and Orestes. Srrab. 12, 
cient writers maintain. Iticould ‘not; accord-|—AHerodot. 4, c. 99; &ce—Mela, 2, c. 1 
ing to ‘him, correspond with Carteia, since|Paus. 3, c. 16—urip. Iphig.—Ovid. ex 
Tartessus lay without the straits of Hercules ,| Pont. 1, el 2, v.80.—Sil. .4, v- 260.—Juv. 


a 


nor could it be the same as Gades, since He- 
rodotus speaks of both Gades'and:Tartessus 
by their respective names, and the latter was 
not subject to the Phoenicians, but had a king 


15, v. 116, 
PAuRiIcA CHERSONESUS, a large peninsv- 

la of Europe, at the south-west of the Palus 

vizzotis, now Called the Crimea. It was joined 


ofits own. According to Strabo, the Batis|by anisthmus io Scythia, and was bounded by 


itself was anciently called Tartessus, and the 


ithe Cimmerian Bosphorus, the Euxine sea, 


adjacent country Tartessis: Bochart makes and. the Paulus Meotis. The inhabitants, 
Tartessus to have been the Farshish of Scrip-jcalled Tauri, were a savage and unciviliz- 
tute, and the same with Gades.]. Si: 3, v./ed nation, Sirab, 4.--Pim. 4, ©. 12. (vid, 
399 and 411, 1. 10, v. 538 —Mela, 2,.c.6.—| Tauri.) * 
Paus.6,c. 19.—Ovid. Met.14, v. 416—Strab.| Vaurica, the surname of Diana, because 
she was worshipped by the inhabitants of fau- 
; tica Chersonesus. ’ sas svt 
in Artois. % Taurini, [a people of Gallia Cisalpina, 
L. TaRunTius, SpuRINA,a mathematician dwelling at. the toot ofthe Cottian Alps. 
who flourished 61 years B.C. Cic. ad Div.) Their capital was Augusta T'aurinorum, now 
Bye 4Z.5° = : | Turin, called after Augustis; who. planted a 
TARUSATES, a people of Gaul, now Zur. Colony there.; Si. 3,-v. 646.—Plin. 3, c. 17. 
san. Cés, G8, c.23and'27. 000 Tavuriscus, a sculptor. (vid. Apollonius.] 
TARVISIUM, a town:of Italy, now Treviso, TAUROMINIUM, [now Taormino, | atown of. 
in the Venetian states. \Sicily, between Messana and Catana. | {The 
TaTIAN; one of the Greek fathers, A. D, origin of this city is Jost in the obscurity of 
172. The best edition of his works is that of @ges. It is kuown that it was considerably 
Worth, 8vo. Oxon. 1700. augmented, when Dionysius, 443 B. C. having 
TATIENSES, a hame given to one of the taken and destroyed Naxos, caused the in- 
tribes of the Roman ‘people by Romulus, in habitants to: settle here.]_ ‘The hills in the 
honour of Tatius, king of the Sabines. The neighbourhood were tamous for the fine 
Tatienses, who were partly the anciént sub-'grapes which they produced, and they sur- 
jects of the king of the Sabines, lived on|passed almost the whole world for the extent 
mount Capitolinus and Quirinalis. © jand beauty of their prospects. .There is a 
*Tatius, (Titus) king of Cures among the small river near it called Zaurominius. Diod. 
Sabines, made war against the Romans after’ 16. ache ee 
the rape of the Sabines. The gates of the ci-} < TAURUS the largest. [range of _moun- 
ty were betrayed into his hands by Yarpeia, tains] in Asiaas to extent. One of its ex- 
and the army of the Sabines advanced.as far tremities is in [Lycia, near ~Olympus,] 
asthe Roman forum, where a bloody battle and it extends- not only: as far as the most 
was fought. Thecries of -the Sabine virgins eastern extremities of Asia, but it also 
at last stopped the fury of the combatants, branches in several parts, and runs farinto the 
and an agreement was made between the two north. ‘Mount Taurus was known by seve- 
nations. ‘Tatius consented to leave his‘ancient ral names, particularly in different countries. 
possessions, and with his subjects of Cures, to![n Cilicia, where it reaches as far as the Eu- 
come and live in Rome, which, as stipulated, 'phrates, it was called Taurus, It was. known 
was permitted still'to bear the name of its by the name of 4manus from the bay of Issus 
founder, whilst the inhabitants adopted the as far as the Kuphrates; of Andiraurus trom 
name of Quirites in compliment to the new the western boundaries of Cilicia up to Ar- 
citizens. After-he iad for six years shared’ menia ; of Montes Matieni [onthe contines of 
the royal authority ‘with Romulus, in the Media and Armenia ;} of Mons Moschicus, at 
freatest union, he was murdered at Lanu-|the south of the river ~~ of dmaranta at 
72 


Tarvana, atown of Gaul, now TZerrouen! 
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the uorth of the Phasis ; of Caucasus between|to commemorate the sweetness and salubrity 
the Hyrcanian and Euxine seas; [but vid.|of the waters of thatriver, Herodot, 4, c. 90, 
Caucasus] of Hyrcanii Montes near Hyrcania;|&c.—Plin. 4,¢. lle © wp 
of Jmaus,inthe more eastern partsof Asia, The} FEcHES, a mountain of Pontus, from 
word Taurus was moreproperly confined to the| which the 10,000 Greeks had first a view of 
mountains which separate Phrygia and Pam-jthe sea. [It was situate at the north-eastern 
phylia*from Cilicia,’ The’ several passesjextremity of Pontus, near the river Optis. It 
which were opened in the mountain weretis called also’ Tesqua, and is now Zekeh,] 
called Py/e: and hence ‘frequent mention is| Xenoph. Anad. 4. Matt oe 
made in ancient authors of the Armenian}, TEcumessa, the daughter of a Phrygian 
Pyle, Cilician Pyle, &c. Mela, 1c. 15,1.3,|prince, culled by some Teuthras, and by others 
c. Zand 8.—FPlin. 5, c. 27 ——Titus Statilius,} Teleutas... When her father was killedin war 
a consul distinguished by ‘his intimacy’ with|by Ajax, son of elamon, the young’ princess 
Augustus, as. well as by a theatre which he/became the property of the conqueror, and by 
built, and the triumph he. obtained after ajhim she hada son called Eurysaces. Sopho- 
prosperouscampaign in Africa: He was-made|cles, in one of his tragedies, represents Tech- 
prefect of Italy by his’ imperial triend. A|messa as moving her husband to pity by her 
pro-consul of Africa, accused by Agrippina,|tears and entreaties, when he wished to stab 
who wished him to be condemned, that shelhimself, Horat, 2. Od.1, v.6.—WDiciys, Cret. 
might become mistress-of his gardens. Zacit.|—Sofrhocl. in Ajac. sep y 
Ann. 12, c. 59. An officer of Minos, king] TEcTroskexEs, or TEcTOSAGA, a peo- 
of Crete. He had) an amour wit): Pasipiae,) ple of Gallia’ Narbonensis, whose capital was; 
whence arose the fable of the Minotaur, from/the modern: Toulouse. » They received the 
the son, who was born some time after. [vid.|name of Tectosage guod sagis tegérentur. 
Minotaurus.]/ Taurus was vanquished by|Some of them passed into Germany, where 
Theseus, in the games which Minos exhibited|they settled near the Hercynian forest, and 
in Crete. Plut.in Thes. ° another colony passed into Asia, [ After having 
' Taxina,  aeake) a large country in India,}laid under contribution all the country this 
between the Indus andthe Hydaspes. Sérad.|side of Mount Tarsus, they cantoned them- 
15, Saunne” _ {selves in.a part of Phyrgia, extending to the 

TaxILus, or TAXxILES, a king’ of Taxila,|confines of Cappadocia. wd. Galatia.. This 
in the age of Alexander, called also Omphis.|nation was separatedinto three tribes, the To- 
He submitted to the conqueror, who reward-|listoboii, on the confines of Phyrgia Epictetus, 
ed him with great liberality. * Diod: ‘7.—/the Trocmi on the side of Cappadocia, and 
Plut. in Alex— Elian. V. H.5, c. 6.—Curt.|the Tectosages occupying the intermediate , 
8, c. 14. territorv.] The Tectosagz were among, those 

TaycEtTr, or TaycETA, “a daughter of;Gauls who pillaged Rome under Brennus, 
Atlas and Pleione, mother of Lacedemon by{and who attempted some time after'to plun-- 
Jupiter. She became one of the Pleiades,|der the temple of Apollo at Delphi. . At their 
after death. . Hygin; fab. 155 and 192. Paus.|return home from Greece they were visited 
in Cic.1 and i8. ° by a pestilence, and ordered, to stop it, to 

TayGEtvs, or TAYGETA, (orwm,) a moun- throw into the river all the riches and plun- 
tain of Laconia, in Peloponnesus, at the west/der they had obtained in their distant excur- 
of the river Eurotas It hung over the City|/sions, Ces. Bell. G. 6,¢. 23.—Strab. 4.—Cic, 
of Lacedemon, ‘and its said that once apartide Wat. D. ».—Liv, 08, c. 16—Flor. 2,¢.11. 


of it fell down by an earthquake, and destroy -}— Justin, 32, ut ie 
ed the suburbs.’ It was‘on this: mountain] Toba, or TEG#A, now Moklia, a town 
that the Lacedemonian women celebrated]of Arcadia in the Peloponnesus, [east of the 
the orgies of Bacchus, Mela, 2, c.5,—Pats.|southern part of the Mznatian ridge, | founded 
3,¢. 1—Strab. 8\—Lucan. 5, v. 52.—Virg.jby. Tezeates, a son of Lycaon, or, according 
G. 2. v, 488.” . . te others, by Altus. ‘The gigantic bones of 
TEANUM, a town of Campania, onthe Ap-|Orestes were found buried there,and removed 
pian road, at the east of the Liris, called also|to Sparta. Apolloand Pan were worshipped 
Sidicinum, tobe distinguished trom’ another)there, and there.also Ceres, Pvoserpine, and) - 
town of the same name at the west of Apulia,| Venus, had each a temple. _.The,inhabitants 
at a small distance from the coast of the Adri-| were called Tugeates ; and the epithet Tegea 
atic. The rights of citizenship were extended/is given to Atalanta, as a native of-the place, 
to it under Augustus. © Cic. Cluent,9 aid 69.) Ovid. Met. 8, fab. 7. Hast. 6, v.531—Virg, 
Phil.12, ¢. 11.—Horat. 1, ep.'1.—Plin, 31, -c.| En, 5, v. 293.=-+Strab-8.— Paus. 8,6. 45. &e, 
2—Liv, 22,,¢. 27. Eee sy ~o“« 4d Trios, vid. Téos,« : ef ae 
TeEaRrus, a river of ‘Thrace, rising in the} ‘iLAMmon, a king of the island of Salamis, 
same rock from 38 different sources, some of}son of AXacus and Endeis.. He was brother. 
“which are ‘hot.and others cold. [Its sources,|to Peleus, and father to ‘Teucer and. Ajax, “ 
according to Herodotus, were equi-distant frem} who on that aecount is.often called Zelamo- — 
Herzlum, a city near Perinttius, and from|nius heros. He fled from Megara, his na- 
Apollonia on the Euxine, being .two daysitive country, after he had accidentally, mur- 
journey from each.] Darius raised a column|dered his brother Phocus in playing with the 
there, whenhe seth against the Scythians,!quoit, and he sailed to-the island of Salamis, 
26 
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where he soon after married Glauce, the:chus came to defénd the property of their 
daughter of Cychreus, the king of the place. subjects against this unknown invader; ‘a 
At the death of his father-in-law, who had quarrel arose, and Telegonus killed his fa- 
no male issue, Telamon. became king. of ther without knowing who he. was. He af- 
Salamis. He accompanied Jason in his ex- terwards returned tohis native country, and, 
ition to Colchis, and was arm-bearer to according to. Hyginus, he carried thither his 
eric. when that hero took Laomedon father’s body, where it was buried. Tele- 
prisoner, and destroyed Troy. . Talemon machus ard Penelope also accompanied him 
was rewarded by Hercules for bis services in his return, and soon after the nuptials of 
with the hand of Hesione, whom the con- ‘Telegonus and Penelope were celebrated by. 
ueror had obtained among. the spoils of order’ of Minerva, Penelope had by Tele- 
‘Troy, and with her he returned to Greece. gonusa son; called Italus, who gave his name 
He also married Peribeea, whom:some ‘call to [taly. Telegonus founded Tusculum and 
Eribea. Ovid. Met. 13, v.151.—Sophocl. Tibur, or Preneste, in Italy, and, according to 
in Aj.—Pindar. Isthm. 6.—Stat. .Theb.6.— some, he left’ one daughter called Mamilia, 
Apollod. 1,2, &c.—Paus..in Cor,—Hygin. from whouw the patrician family of the Ma- 
fab. 97, &c.——-A sea-port town of Etruria. milii at- Rome were descended. Horat. 3, 
Mela, 2,64. ° ter ‘od, 29, v. 8.— Ovid. Fast. 3and.4, Trist. 1, 


"TELAMONIADES, a patronymic given to el, i—Pilut in Par.—Aygin. fab. 127.—Di- 
the descendants of Telamon. | od. 7..—A son‘ of Proteus «killed by Hercu- 


TEeLcHINEs, a people of Rhodes, said to les. Afiollod ——A king of Egypt who mar- 
have been originally from Crete. They ried Io after she had been. restored to her 
were the inventors of many useful arts, and original form by Jupiter. . Id. 
according to Diodorus, passed for the.sons: TELKMAcuUS,:a son of Ulysses and Pene- 
of the sea. They were the first who raised lope. He was still in the cradle when his fa- 
statues to the gods.. They had the power of ther went.with the rest of the Greeks to the 
changing themselves into whatever shape Trojan war. At the ‘end of this celebrated 
they pleased, and, according to Ovid, they war, Telemachus, anxious to see his father, 
could poison and fascinate all objects with went to seek him, and as the place of his re- 
their eyes, and cause rain and hail to fall at sidence, and the cause. of his long absence. 

leasure. The Telchinians insulted Venus, were then unknown, he visited the court of! » 
or which the goddess inspired them with a \senelaus and Nestor‘ ‘to obtain information. 
sudden fury, so that they committed the He afterwards returned. to Ithaca, where 
grossest crimes, and offered violence even to the suitors of his mother Penelope had con- 
their own mothers. Jupiter destroyed them spired tomurder him, but he ayoided their 
all by a deluge. Diod—Ovuid. Men. 7, v: 365,/ snares, and by means of Minerva, he disco- 
&e. ap ; was) vered his father, who had arrived in the isl- 

‘TELCHINIA, a surname of Minervaat Teu-!and two days before him,and was-then in the 
messa in Bootia, where she had a temple./honse of Eumzus. .With this faithful ser- 
Paus. 9, ¢. 19.——Also a surname of Juno! vant and Ulysses Telemachus concerted how 
in Rhodes, where.she had a,statue at Ialysus|to deliver his mother from the importunities. 
raised by, the Telchinians, who settled there.| of her suitors, and it was effected. with ‘suc- 
——Also an ancient name of Crete, as the\cess. After the death of his father, Tele- 
place from whence the Telchines of Rhodes}machus went to the island of Aiza, where 
were descended. Star. 6, Sylv: 6, v. 47 ‘\he married Circe, ‘or, according to others, 

TELCHINIus, a surname of Apollo among|Cassiphone, the daughter of Circe,” by 
the Rhodians.. Diod. 5. whom he had a‘ son called Latinus. He 

TELcHIs, ason of Europs, the son of /B-jsome’ time after had the misfortune? to 
gialeus, He was one of the first kings of the kill bis ‘mother-in-law Circe, and fled to 
Peloponnesus, os. ~ \italy, where he, founded Clusium. \Tele- 

TELEBO, or TELEBORs, a people of AS-'machus was accothpanied in his visit to 
tolia, called also Zafhians ; some. of whom | Nestor and Menelaus, by the goddess of wis- © 
left their native country, and settled in the|dom, under the form of Mentor. | It is said, 
island of Caprex. Virg, Ain. 7, v. 715. [vid.|that when a child, Telemachus fell . into the 
Taphie.] jsea, and that a dolphin brought.him safe to 

TELEBOIDES, islands opposite Leucadia./shore, after he had. remained some time 
[vid. preceding article.] Plin. 4, ¢. 12. .- |under water, From this circumstance Ulys- 

‘TELECLIDEs, an Athenian comic poet in|ses had the figure of a dolphin engraved on 
the ageot Pericles, one of whose plays, called|the seal which he wore on his ring. Aygin. 
the Amphictyons, is mentioned by ancient|fab, 95 and 125.—Ovid. Heroid. 1, v.98—Ho- 
authors, Plut in Nicia.—Athen, 8. . |rat.1, ep, 7, v.41.—Homer, Od. 2, &ce—Ly- 

TELEGONuS, ason of Ulysses and Circe, | cophr..in Cass. ; Char: 
born inthe island of Aixa, where he was| TiLipuus, a king of Mysia, son of Her- 
educated. When arrived to the years of|cules and Auge, the daughter of Aleus, He 
manhood, he went to Ithaga to make him-|was exposed as soon as born on mount Par- 
self known to his. father,, but he was ship-|thenius, but his life was preserved by a goat, 
wrecked on the coast, and being destitute ofjand by some shepherds. According to Apol- 
provisions, he plundered some of the inhabit-|lodorus, he was exposed, not on a mountain, 
ants of the island, Ulysses and Telema-'but in the temple of Minerva, at Tegea, or 
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according to a tradition mentioned by Pausa-|for his beauty and the elegance of his persons: 


nias, he was left to the mercy of the Waves|He was the favourite of Lydia, the mistress 
with his mother, by the cruelty of Aleus, andof Horace, &c:, Horat. 1, od. 12, |. 4, od. 11, 
carried by the winds-to the month of the/v. 21.--—L. Verus wrotea book on the rhe- 
Caycus, where he was found by Teutiras,|toric. of Homer, as also a comparison o' 
king of the country, who ‘warried, or rather/that poet. with Plato, and other treatises, all: 
- adopted as his daughter, Auge, and educated/lost. : , yO RS ae oy 
her son. : Some. however, suppose that Auge! PELESILLA, a lyric poetess of Argos, who™ 
fled to ‘Teuthras to avoid th anger of her fa-/bravely. defended her country against the La- 
ther on account of her a.our with Hercules:|Cedemonians, and obliged them ‘to raise the 
Yet others declare that Aleus gave her tojSiege. A statue was raised to her honour in 


Nauplius to be severely ounished ‘or her in-|the temple of Venus. Paws..2,°¢. 20. 5 


continence, and that Nauplius, anwilling tol’ TELESINUS, a general of the Samnites. — 


injure her, sent her to Teuthras. king. of Bi-| who joined theinterest of Marius, and fought 
thynia, by whom she was adopted, Telephus,/against the generals of Sylla, He marched 
according to the more received opinions, was|towards Rome and deféated Sylla with great. 
ignorant of his origin, and he was ordered ‘by loss... He was afterwards routed in.a bloo 
the oracle, if he wished to know his parents,|battle, and left in the number of the. slain af- 
to go to Mysia. Obedient to this injunction,|ter he bad given repeated’ proofs of valour 
he.came to Mysia,-where Teuthras offeredjand courage. [Telesinus appears to have. 
him his crown and his adopted daughter Auge|been an able commander. ’ Previous to the. 
in marriage, if he would deliver his country}Conflict, he had-it in-his power, according to 
from the hostilities of Idas, the son of Apha- Plutarch, to-maké himself master of the city 
reus, . Telephus readily complied, and at the}of Rome had he been soinclined. He content- 
head of the Mysians he soon route’! the ene-|€d himself, however, with passing the night 
my and-received the promised réward. As|underthe walls. In the battle: which ensued, 
he was going to unite himself to Auge, the Sylia’s left wing. was entirely routed ; the: 
sudden appearance of an enormous serpent,|"ght, commanded. by Crassus, gained the 


separated the twolovers; Auge implored the| Victory.) ~ Plu. in Mar. &———A- poet of ~ 


assistance of Hercules, and was soon informed|Considerable merit in Domitian’s reign, Juv. 
by the god that Telephus was-her own son.|7,'V- 25. % “i Kee a seek 
When this was known, the nuptials were not|'” TELLvs, a divinity, the same as the earth, 
celebrated, and Telephus some: time after/the most ancient of all the gods after Chaos, 
married one of the daughters of king-Priam.|She was-ayother by Calus of Oceanus, Hy-: 
As one of the sons of the ‘Trojan’ monarch,|Petion, Ceus, Rhea, Japetus, Phemis, Saturn, » 
Telephus prepared to assist Priam against the] Phebe, Tethys, éc. ‘Tellus is the same as 
Greeks, and with heroic valour he attacked|the divinity, who is honoured under the seve-: 
them when they hadlanded on his coast. “The}tal names of Cybele, Rhea, Vesta, Ceres, Ti- 


carnage was.great, and Telephus was vieto-|thea, Bona Dea, Proserpine, &c.' She was 


rious, had not Bacchus, who- protected the|Senerally represented in the character of Tel-* 
Greeks, suddenly raised a vine from theearth,|!us, as a woma with many breasts, distended 
which entangled the feet’of the monarch, and} With ‘milk,: to express’ the fecundity of the 
laid him flat on the ground. ‘Achilles imme-|¢arth. She also appeared crowned with tur- 
diately rushed upon him, and wounded him|rets, holding a sceptre ia one hand, and akey. 
so severely that he was carried away from/inthe other, while at her feet was lying a tame’ 
the battle. The wound was-mortal, and Tele-|!ion without chains, as if to intimate that every 
phus was informed by the oracle, that healone|part’ of the earth. can be  niade- fruitful by 
who had-inflicted it could’ totally cure it.{means of cultivation, Hesiod. Theog. v. 150._ 
Uponthis applications were made to Achilles,| Virg. Ain: 7, v..137.—Apollod. 1, ¢. 1—— 


but in-vain ; the hero observed that he was|A man, whom Solon called happier ‘than~ 


no physician, till Ulysses, who knew that|Cresus, the rich and ambitious king of Lydia. 
Troy could not be ‘taken without the assist-| Tellus had'the happiness to See_a strong-and _ 
ance of one of the sons of Hercules, and whojhealthy family of children,’ and at last to fall 
wished -to make Telephus the friend of thejin the defence:of his country:  Herodot. 1, c. : 
Greeks, perstiaded Achilles to obey the di-}30. Pe eee. Dake ae Co an 
rections. of the oracle. Achilles consented,} -TELmEssus, or TEvmissts,’ [a name 
and asthe weapon which’ had given the/giveh to three towns in-Asia Minor, One was_ 
wound could aldne cure it, the hero scraped|in Lycia, op the’ Sinus Glaucus vel Telmissi-_ 
the rust from the’point of his spear, and, by|us. Its inliabitants were famous for* their’ 
applying it to the sore, gave itimmediate re-|skill in augury. “This.town had a fine thea- 
lief. It is said that Telephus showed himself|tre, remains of which are still visible.” The 


so grateful to the Greeks, that he-accompa-|second was in Caria, and the third in Pisi-,- 


nied them to. the \frojan-war, and fought|dia.j Cic. de. div. 1.—Strab. 14.—Liv. 37, ¢._ 
with them agaiist his father-in-law, Aygin'|16—<Another in Lycia ——A third in Pir 
fab. 101-—Paus. 8, c. 48,—Apollod. 2, c. 7;|\sidia. ~*~ ee are 
&e—Alian. Vi H, 12, ¢) 42—Diod:4—} Trio Martius, a town at’ the south of 
Ovid. Fast J, ele 1, &e —Philostr. her.—\Gaul, now Toulon. | eee 
Plin.——=—A. friend ste remarkable| “TRLPHUs, anymph of Arcadia, dau 
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@ the adon, who gave her name to a town|made themselves. masters of it after having 
and fountain of that place. The waters of|defeated the Ionians at the isle of Lada. In _ 
the fountain Telphusa were so cold that|the Peloponnesian war it sided withthe Athe- ~ 
Tiresias died by drinking them. Diod, 4.|nians, and was in consequence laid under 
—Strab. 9 —Lycophron. 1040... contribution by a Laéedemonian admiral. 
‘TemENITEs, a surname of Apollo, which} When under the Roman power, its temple 
he received at Temenos, a small place near|was pillaged by Verres, who carriec away 
- Syracuse, where he was worshipped. Cic. im/the statue of Tenes, ‘The position of Tenedos, 
Perr. jso near the mouth of the Hellespont, has al- 
_Trminos, a’ place of Syracuse, where|ways rendered it a’ place of importance in — 
Apollo, called Temenites, had a statue. Cic./both ancient and moderntimes. , Bochart de- 
in Verr. 4,.c. 53.—Suet. Tib. 74. ( rives the name from the Phoenician word 
‘Teminus, the son of Aristomachus, as|Tinedum, red clay, which was found here 
the first of the Heraclide who returned: tojand used for earthern ware.] Homer. Od. 
Peloponnesus with his brother Ctesiphontes}3, v. 59.—Diod. 5.—Strab. 13.— Virg. Zin, 
inthe reign of Tisamenes, king of Argos.|2,.v. 21—Ovid. Met. 1, v. 540, 1. 12; v. 109, 
Temenus madé himself mastér of the throne| JVela, 2, c.7. : 
of Argos, from which he expelled the reign-| TeNxEs, a son of Cyenus and Proclea. He 
ing sovereign. After death he was succeed-jwas exposed on the sea on the coast of Troas, 
ed by his son-in law Deiphon, who had mar-|by his father, who credulously believed his 
ried his daughter Hyrnetho, and this succes-|wife Philonome, who had fallen in love with 
sien was in preference to his own son. -4fol-|Cycnus, and accused’ him of attempts upon 
lod. 2, c.7.—Paus. 2, c. 18 and 19. - |her virtue, when*he refused to gratify her 
‘TemisA, a town of Cyprus.——Anothier|passion. Tenes arrived safe in Leucophrys, 
in Calabria in Italy, famous for its mines of|which’ he called Tenedos, and of which he 
copper, which were exhausted in the age of|became the sovereign. Some time after, 
Strabo. Cic Verr.5,c.15.—Liv. 34, c.35.—|Cycnus discovered the-guilt of his wife Phi- 
Homer. Od. 1, v. 184.— Ovid. Fast. 5, v. 441.\lonome, and as he wished to be Feconciled to © 
Met.7, v. 207.~ Mela, 2, c. 4.—Strab. 6. his son whom he had so grossly injured, he 
Tempe, (plur.) a valley in ‘Thessaly, be-|went to Tenedos. But when he had tied his 
tween mount Olympus at the north, and Ossalship to the shore, Tenescut off the cable with 
at the south, through which the river Peneus|a hatchet, and suffered his father’s ship to be 
flows into the Augean. The poets have des |tossed about in the sea. From this circum- 
eribed it as the most delightful spot on the|stance the hatchet of Tenesis become prover- 
earth, with continually cool shades, and ver- bial to intimate a resentment that cannot be 
dant walks, which the warbling of birds ren-|pacified. Some, however, suppose that the . 
dered more pleasant and romantic, and which |proverb arose from the severity of a law 
the gods often honoured with their presence.|made by a king of Tenedos against adultery, 
Tempe extended about five miles in length,/by which the guilty were both put to death 
but varied in the dimensions ofits breadth, so|with a hatchet. The hatchet of Tenes was 
as to be in some places scarce one acre and alcarefully preserved at Tenedos, and. after- 
half wide. All vailies that are pleasant, either|wards deposited by Periclytus son of Euty- 
for their situation or the ‘mildness of their|/machus, in the temple of Delphi, where it 
climate, are called Zempe by the poets.|was still,seen inthe age of Pausanias. Tenes, 
Strab. 9—Mela, 2, c. 3.—Diod 4,.—Dionys,\as some suppose, was killed by Achilles, as 
Perieg. 219. —lian. V. H. 3,c. | —Plut. de\he defended his country against the Greeks, 
Mus.—Virg. G. 2, v. 409.— Ovid. Met. 1,\and he received divine honours after death, 
v. 569. ; His statue at Tenedos was carried away by 
TTENCHTHERI, a nation of Germany, [con-|Verres. Strad. 12;—Paus. 10, c. 14. 
tiguous totheSicambri,} “ho frequently chang-]|. TENos, a small island in the Aigean, nea 
ed the place of their habitation.’ Zucit. Anu.}Andros, called Ophiussa, and also Hydrussa,, 
13, ¢.56:° Hf. 4, ¢. 21. A from the number of its fountains. It was.very 
TiENEDOS, a small and fertile islarid-of the|mountainous, but it produced excellent wines, 
Z£gean sea, opposite Troy, at the distance of universally esteemed by the ancients. Tenos 
about 12 miles from Sigzum, and 56 miles|was. about 15 miles in extent. The capital 
north from Lesbos. It was anciently called|was also called Tenos. Srrad. 10.-—Mela, 2, 
Leucophrys, till Tenes, the son of Cycnus,|c: 7.—Ovid. Met..7, v.469. i Se 
settled there, and built a town, which he] TxntYra, (#ur.) and Tentytis, [a.city of 
called Tenedos, from which the whole island |Egypt, in the Thebaid, situate on the Nile, to 
received itsname. {t became famous duriag|tie aorth-west of Koptos. | This city was- 
the Trojan war, it was there that the Greeks|at variance with Ombos, the former killing, 
concealed themselves.the more effectually to|the latter adoring the crocodile: a horrid in- 
make the Trojans believe that they were re-|stance of religious fury, which took place in 
turned home, without finishing the siege.|consequence of this quarrel, forms the sub- 
Tenedos declined in power after the fall of|ject of the 1th satire of Juvenal, About 
‘Troy, and became subject to the city of Alex-jhalf a league from the ruins of this city 
andria Troas, on the continent, It was one|stands the modern village of Denderalre 
of the first Perr 2 the Persians, who! Among the remains a is a temple 
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of Isis, one of the largest structures inthe} TeXENrranus, a Ro 40m Lon 
Thebaid, and by far the most beautiful and in|ginus dedicated his Goin weed 
the best preservation. It contained un-|——-[Maurus, a grammarian. . vid. Mau- 
til lately the famous zodiac which wasjrus:] | CB aye Nein ; , 
framed in the ceiling of the temple. This) TERENWTIUs Pusiius,a native of Carthage 
interesting monument of former ages, wasjin Africa, celebrated for the comedies he 
taken down by a French traveller M. Lelor-| wrote. ‘He was sold as a slave to Terentius 
rain, after the most persevering exertions|Lucanus,’ a Roman. senator. who educated 
for 20 days, and transported down the Nile/him with great care, and manumitted him fo# 
to Alexandria, whence it was shipped to|the brilliancy of his ‘genius. He bore the 
France, The king of France has purchased/name.of his master and. benefactor, and was 
it for 150.000 francs. ‘The dimensions ot the|called 7érentius. He’ applied hktnself ¢e"the: 
Stone are 12 feet in length by 8 in breadth, in-|study of Greek comedy with uncommon assi- 
cluding some ornamerts which were 2 feet in|quity, and merited the friendship and patron- 
length on each side. In thickness it is|age of the learned and powerful: Scipio the. 
three feet. - The planisphere and the squarelelder Africanus, and his friend Lelius, have 
in which it was.contained were alone remov-|been suspected, on account of their intimacy 
ed, the side ornaments being allowed to re-jof assisting the poet in the composition ‘of his 
main. .To obtain this relic of..former|comedies; and the fine language, the pure 
ages proved a work of immense labour, as it/expressions, and delicate sentiments with 
had actually to be cut ont of the ceiling and|which the plays of Terence abound, seem 
lowered to the ground. . Many conjec-|perhaps to favour the supposition, ‘Feresce 
tures have been advanced by the learned, es-|was in the 25th year of his age, when his first 
pecially of France; on the antiquity of this|play appeared on the Roman stage. All his 
Zodiac ; it. seems, however, now to be gene-|compositions were received with great ap- 
rally agreed that it ought to be r-ferred back|plause, but when'the words ~ ‘ 
either to t ear 2782 B.C. or else to 1322 piped ee pe *e os 
B.C. or to the year 138 B-C.. The subject] 40m sum, humani nil a me alienum futto 
of the antiquity of this monument will be|were repeated, the plaudits were. reiterated, 
found ably discussed in the 24th, 25th, and]and the audience, though composed of foreign- 
26th ‘volumes of the Oxford Classical Jour-}ers, conquered nations, allies, and citizens of 
nal.} Seneca, V..Q. 4, c.2.—Strab, 17.—|Rome, were unanimous in applauding the 
Juv, 15.—Plin, 25, ¢. 8. ‘ «|poet, who spoke with such elegance and sim- 
~ Trentyra, (meius Tempyra,) a place of|plicity the language of nature, and support-, 
Thrace opposite Samothrace. Ovid. Trist,jed the native independence of man, The ta- 
$A ely vs Qe tents of Terence were employed rather in 
Teos, or TE10s, now Sigagik, a maritime|translation than in the effusions of originality. 
town on the coast of Ionia in Asia Minor,|It is said that he translated .08 of the come- 
opposite Samos, It was one of the 12 cities|dies of the poet Menander, six of .which on- 
of the Ionian confederaey, and gave birth tojly are.extant, his Andria, Eunuch, Heauton- 
Anacreon and Hecateus, who is by some|timorumeénos, Adelphi, Phormio, and He- 
deemed a native of Miletus. According tolcyra. Terence is admired for the purity of 
Pliny, Teos was an island. Augustus re-|his. language, and the artless elegance and 
paired Teos, whence he is often called the|simplicity in his diction, and for a continued 
founder of it on ancient medals. \ Strab, 14.|delicacy of ‘sentiment, There is more ori- 
— Mela, 1, ¢. \17.—Paus.7, ¢.3.— Alian, V|ginality in Plautus, more vivacity in the in- 
47, 8, ¢, 5.— Horat. 1, Od.:17, v. 18.—Plin, 5,|trigues, and, more surprise in the catastrophes | 
ae ae of his plays ; but Terence will ever be ad- 
‘TERENTIA, the wife of Cicero. She be-|mired for his taste, his expressions, and his 
came mother of M. Cicero, and of adaughter| faithful pictures of nature and manners, and 
called Tulliola. Cicero repudiated her, be-|the becoming dignity of his several characters. 
cause she had been faithless to his bed wheén|Quintilian, who candidly acknowledges the 
he was ‘banished. Terentia married Sal-|deficiencies of the Roman comedy, declares 
lust, Cicero’s enemy, and afterwards Mes-|that Terence was the most elegant and refin- 
sala Corvinus. She lived to her 103d, or, ac-|ed of all the comedians whose writings ap- 
cording to Pliny, to her 117th year, Put. in|peared on the stage. The time and the man- 
Cie—Val. Max. 3, ¢. 13—Cic. ad. Attic. 11,\nerof his death areunknown. He left Rome 
ep. 16, &c. jin the 35th year of -his age; and never after 
\ TERENTIA LEX, Called also Cassia, frw-|appeared there, .Some suppose that he was 
mentaria, by M. Terentius Varro Lucullus,|drowned in a sterm as-he returned from 
and C. Cassius, A..U. C. 680. It ordered|Greece, about 159 vears before Christ, though 
_ thatthe same: price should be given for alljothers imagine he died in Arcadia*or Leuca- 
corn bought in the provinces, to hinder the/dia, and that his death was accelerated by 
‘exactions of the quzstors.——Another by|the loss.of his property, and particularly of 
Terentius the tribune, A. U.C. 291, toelect\his plays, which perished in a. shi week. 
five persons to define the power of the con-|The best editions of Terence, are. th se OF 
suls, lest they should abuse. the public confi-/Westerhovius, 2° vols. 4to, Amst. 17263 of 
Gence by violence or rapine, . | Bdinb. 12mo, 1758; of Cambridge, 4to, 1725 > 
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Hawkey’s 12mo. Dublin, 1745 ;, and that of the month of February. It was then’ usual 
Zeunius, 8vo. Lips. 1774. [A beautiful re-|tor the peasants to assemble near the princi- 
print of Zeunius’s edition, with additions,/pal land-marks which separated their fields, 
appeared from the London press :in i820, injand after thev had crowned them with gar- 
2 vols. 8vo.] Cic.ad Attic.7, _ 3 — Paterc.jlands and: flowers, to make libations. of milk 
1, ©. 17:-—Quiniil. 10, c. 1.—Horat. %, ep. 1 jand wine, and sacrifice alanb or a young pig, 
~v. 59.——Culeo,-a Roman senator, take by} They were originally established by Numa, 
the Carthaginians, and redeemed: by Africa-jand though. at first-it-was forbidden to shed 
‘nus. When Africanus triumphed, Culeo fol-|the ‘blood of victims, yet in process of time 
Towed his chariot with a fileus on his head.jland-marks were plentifully, sprinkled with 
He was some time after appointed judge be jit. Ovid. Fast. 2, v. 641—Cic. Phil. 12, 
tween his deliverer and the people of Asiaj\c. 10. 
and had the meanness to condemn him and] \‘FrRMINALIs, a surname of Jupiter, be- 
his brother Asiaticus, though both innocent.jcause he presided over the boundaries, and 
Liv. 30, c. 45.——A tribune who wished the|lands of individuals, before the worship of 
number of the citizens of Rome to-be increas-|the god Terminus was introduced. Dionys. 
ed.—Evocatus, a man who, as it was -sup-| Had. 2. 
posed, murdered Galba. Zacit. Hist. 1,c.| TERMINus, a‘ divinity at Rome who was 
Al. Lentinus, a Roman knight condemn-|supposed to preside over bounds and limits, 
ed for perjury ——Varro, .a writer. (vid.|and to punish all unlawful usurpation of land. 
Varro.)——A consul with Atmulius Paulus at}His worship was first introduced at Rome by 
the battle of Cannez.. He was the sonof a}Numa, who persuaded his subjects that the 
butcher, and had followed for some time theflimits of their lands and estates were under 
profession of his father. He’ nlaced himself|the immediate inspection of heaven. His 
totally in the power of Hannibal, by. making|temple was on the Tarpeian rock, and he was 
an improper disposition of his army. | After|represented with an human head without 
hehad been deteated, and his colleague slain,|feet or arms, to imitate that he never moved, 
he retired to Canusium, with the remains of] wherever he was placed. The people of the 
his slaughtered countrymen, and-sent word|country assembled once a year with theif fa- 
to the Koman senate of his defeat. “He re-|milies, and crowned with garlands and flowers 
ceived the thanks of this yenerable body, be-|the stones which separated their different 
cause he had engaged the enemy, however|possessions, and offered victims to the god 
improperly, and not despaired of the affairs|who presided over their boundaries.. Itis | 
of the republic. He was offered the dictator-|said that _when Tarquin the proud wished to 
st, which he declined. Plut.— Liv. 22, &c.|build a temple on the Tarpeian rock to Jupi- 
_ JERENTUS, a place inthe Campus Mar-|ter, the god Terminus refused to give way, 
tius near the capitol, where theinfernal dei-|though the other gods resigned their seats 
ties had an altar. Ovid) Fast. 1; v. 504. }with cheerfulness ; whence Ovid has said, 


TER«vS, a king of Thrace, son of Mars oe ; 
and Bistonis. He married Progne, the daugh Restitit, & magno cum Jove temfila tenet. 


ter of Pandion, king of Athens, whom he had] Dionys. Hal.2.— Ovid. Fast. 2, v- 641.—Pluz. 
assisted ina waragainst Megara: He offer-|in Mum.— Liv. 5—Virg. Ain. 9.. 
ed violence, to his sister‘in-law Philomela,| TeErpANDER, a lyric poet and musician 
whom he conducted to [Thrace by desire of|of Lesbos, 675 B.C. It is said that -he ‘ap-- 
_Progne. (vid Philomela and Progne.) peased a tumult at Sparta by tlie melody and 
* TERGESTEand TERGEsTuM, now Trieste,|sweetness of his notes. He added-three strings 
_atown of Italy, {situate on the Adfiatic, ‘a|to the lyre, which before his time had only 
the north-eastern extremity of the Sinus|four. {Terpander is celebrated, as having 
Tergestinus or Gulf of Frieste,| made a Ro-|been- the inventor of characters to express 
man colony. . Mela, 2, .c. 3, &¢.—Dionys.| musical sounds in the several genera; with 
Perieg. v. 380.—Paterc. 2; c. 110.Plin. 3, regard to the addition of three strings to: the 
_c. 18, . : lyre, ifthe hynin to Mercury which is ascrib- 
TeERINA, a town of the Brutii, [on the coast|ed to Homer, be genuine, its robs Terpander 
of the Mare Tyrrhenum. It is now St, Eu-lof this glory : doubts, however, have been’ en- 
emia. The adjacent bay was called Sinus|tertained respectivig its authenticity. Ti, how- 
Terinzus.] _,* lever, the lyre had been before his time fur- 
TERIO6L1, now Tirol, a fortified town at|nished with seven strings, it seems as if Fer- 
the north of Italy, in the country. of the]pander wasthe first who played upon them 
Grisons. [This military post, situate in. the/at Lacedzmon. Terpander’s improvement 
valley where the Adige takes its rise, has given] was displeasing to the Lacedemonians, - and 
the modern name to the 7yrol.] - the was fined by the Ephori, according to Plu- 
_TERMERUS, a robber of Pelopotinesus, who|tarch.], Alian. V. H. 12,0. 50—Plut. de 
killed people by crushing their head against] Mus. 
his own. He was slain by Hercules in the} TERpsicHoORE, one of the Muses, daugh- 
same manner. Plut.in Thess, ter of Jupiter and Mnemosyne. She presided 
TERMIL#, a name given to the Lycians.|over dancing, of which she was reckoned the 
{vid.Lycia.] » - ; ‘linventress, as her name intimates, and with 
TERMINALIA, annual festivals at Rome,|which she delighted her sisters. She isre- 
observed in honour of the god Terminus in'presented like a young ade crowned with 
fo 4 
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laurel, and holding in her hand a musicalin-; ‘T'it7Rica, a mountain of the Sabines néal 
strument. [Her nameis derived from ree-|the river Fabaris. It was very rugged and’ 
«Lis deleciatio, and x0e%s chorus.| Juv. 7, v. 35.|difficult of access, whence the epithet Zezri- 
—Apollod. 1.— Eustat, in ll. 10)... cus was applied to persons of a morose and 
TERRA, one of the most ancient deities in}melancholy disposition.. Virg: Ain: 7, v.713: 
mythology, wife of Uranus, and mother off TerRicus, a’ Roman senator, saluted em- 
Oceanus, the Titans, Cyclops, Giants, Thea,|peror in the reign of Aurelian. He was led 
Rhea, Themis, Phebe, Thetys, and*Mnemo-|in triumph by his successful adversary; who’ 
syne, By the Air she had Grief, \iourhing;|afterwards heaped the most unbounded he- 
blivion, Vengeance, &e, According to Hy-|nours upon bim and his son of the same name. 
ginus, she is the same’’as Tellus. {vid. Tel} . Tmucrr,a king of Phrygia, son of the Sca- 
lus, ] mander by Idea’ According to some authors, 
TERRAcINA, [a town of Italy, the same as|he was the first who introduced among. his 
Anxur. vid. Anxur., It was situate:in the}subjects the worship of Cybele, and the 
country of the Volsci, north-east of Circeii |datices of the Corybantes, The country where 
The Greeks called it Trachyna, which was|he reigned was from him called Zeucria, and 
Subsequently corrupted into Terracina. -It|his subjects Teucri,) His’ daughter Batea 
had once’a harbour, but that. is now choked|married Dardanus, a Samothracian prince, 
yp Near Terracina are considerable remains| who succeeded. him in the government. of 
of the Appian way. ] ‘Teucria. . Apollod: 3, c. 12—Virg. Ain. 3, 
TERROR, at emotion of the mind which}v. 108. A son of Telamon,: king of Sala- 
the ancients made a’ deity, and one of|mis, by Hesione the daughter of Laomedon. 


- the attendants of the god Mars, and of Bello-/He was oné of Helen’s suitors, and accord- 


na. ingly accompanied the Greeks to the Trojan 
TERTULLIANUS, (J.Septimius Florens,)} war, where he signalized himself by his va- 
a celebrated Christian writer of Carthage,|lour and intrepidity. It is said that his fa- 
whoflourished A. D. i196. He was originally |ther refused to receive him into his kingdom, 
a Pagan, but afterwards embraced Christiani-|because he had left the death of his brother 
ty, of which he became an able advocate by| Ajax unrevenged. ° This severity of the fa- 
his writings, which showed that he was pos-|ther did not dishearten the son; he left Sa- 
sessed of a lively imagination, impetuous elo-}lamis, and retired to Cyprus, where, with the 
queiice, elevated style, and strength of reason-|assistance of Belus king of Sidon, he built a 
ing. The most famous and esteemed of his/town, whichhe called Salamis, after his na- 
numerous works, are his’ Apology for the\tive country. ‘He attempted to no purpose 
Christians, and his Prescriptions. [Tertullian|to recover the island of Salamis, ‘after his fa- 
was held in very high esteem by the subse-|ther’s death. He built a temple.to Jupiter 
quent fathers of the church. St. Cyprian|in Cyprus, in which a man was annually sa- 
read his.works incessantly, and used to call|crificed till the reign of the Antonines. Some 
him by way of eminence, Zhe Muster, :Vin-|suppose that’ Teucer did not return’ to Cy- 
cent of Lerius used to say “‘ Thatevery word/prus, but that, according toa less received 
of Tertullian was‘a sentence, and every sen-|opinion, he went to se'tle in/Spain, where 
tence a triumph over error.”’] The best edi-|new Carthage was” afterwards built, and 
tion of Tertullian is that of Semlerus, 4 vols./thence into’ Gaul. Homer. Il. 1; v. 281. 
8vo. Hal. 1770; and of his Apology, that of} —Virg. din. 1, v.6°3—Apollod. 3, ¢. 12— 
Havercamp, 8vo. L. Bat. 1718. Paus. 2, ¢..29.—Justin: 4%, c. 3—Paterc. 1, 
Trruys, the greatest of the sea-deities,{c. 1. 0. . E 
‘was wife of Oceanus, and daughter of Uranus|' TErucri, a name given to the Trojans, 
and Terra, She was mother of the chief/from Teucer their king. [According to a 
rivers of the universe, such as the Nile, the|passage in Virgil, (Ain. 3, v. 10 .) the Teu- 
Alpheus, the Mzander, Simois, Peneus, Eve-|cri were a colony from Crete, whosettled in 


nus, Scamander, &c. andabout 3000: daughters}'Troas previous to the founding of Troy. and 


called Oceanides. Tethys is confounded by|were the founders of the Trojan-race. Apol- 
some mythologists with her grand-daughter|lodorus, however, following probably the 
Thetis, the wife of Peieus, and the mother of}current Grecian fables on this subject, make 
Achilles. The word Zechys is poetically used}the Teucri to have been descended from 
to express the sea. pollod, 1, c. 1, &c.—|'Teucris a son of the Scamander. Heyne, in an 
Virge. G.1, v. 1.— Ovid. Met. 2, vi 509, 1. 9,\excursus to the passage of Virgil mentioned: 
v. 498. Fast. 2, v, 191,—Hesiod. Theogn v,\above, gives the preference to the latter ac- 
336.— Il. 14, v. 302. count. It is pro thatthe Teucri were 
TETRAPOLIS, a name given to ‘the city offonly a branch of the inhabitants of Troas, and 
Antioch, the capital of Syria, because it was|originally of Thracian descent. Such at 
divided into four separate districts, each ofjleast is the opinion of Minnert.] | Virg. En. 
which resembled a city. Some apply the word]1, v. 42 and 239," afisp + ee phe 
to Seleucis, which contained the four large|) Trucria,a name given'to Troy, from 
Cities of Antioch near Daphne, Laodicea, {pa-|'Teucer one of its kings. - Virg. Zin. 2, v.26. 
mea, and Seleucia in Pieria——The name of} ‘TEucTERI,a people of Germany, at the 
poet in Greece, from its four cities, ‘wid.}east of the Rhine. Tacit, de Germ. c. 22. 
oris.] Strad. 8. hae | TEuMEssvus, a mountain of Beotia with a 
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illage of the same name, where Herculés}; THALAME, a town of Messenia famous for 
hen young, killed an enormous lion, Star.jatemple and oracle. of Pasiphae. Plut. iz 
Theb. 1, v.331. be oo, A Agid. ; , 

‘Teura, a queen of Iilyricum, B. C. 231,}. THaLasstus, a beautiful young Roman 
who ordered some Roman ambassadorstobe}in the reign of Romulus. At the rape, of 
put todeath. This unprecedented murder|the Sabines, one of these virgins appeared re- 
was the cause ofa war, which ended in her|markable for beauty and elegance, and her _ 
isgrace.- Flor. 2, c.5.—Plin, 34,.c. 6. ravisher, afraid of many competitors, ex- 
VrurTas, or TEUTATES, a name of Mer-|clained, as he carried her-away, that it was 
cury among the Gauls. The people offered|for Thalassius.. The name of Thalassius was 
human victims to this deity, [He was wor-|ho sooner mentioned, than all were eager to 
shipped by the Britons also. Some dérive|preserve so beautiful.a prize for him. Their 
the namefrom two British words ‘* Deu-tazz,”} union was attended with so much happiness, 
which signify God, the parent.or creator, ,a|that it was ever after usual at Rome to make 
name properly due only to the Supreme: Be-|use of the word Zha/assius at, nuptials, and 
ing, who was’ originally intended by’ that/to wish those that were married the felicity 
name.] Lucan. 1, v. 445.—esar. Bell. G., \of Thalassius.. He is supposed by some to be 

Txursras, a king of Mysia on the borders|the sameas Hymen, as he was made a deity. 
of the Caycus, ~He adopted as his daughter,| Pit. in Rom.—Martial, 3,. ep..92.—Liv. 1, 
or, according ‘to others, married Auge thejc. 9. 
daughter of Aleus, when she fled ‘away into| .THALEs, one of the seven wise men of 
Asia, from her father, who wished to punish|Greece, born at Miletus in Ionia. He was des- 
her for her amours with Hercules. Some time|cended from Cadmus 3’ his father’s name was 
after his kingdom was invaded by Idas the son} fxamius, and his mother’s Cleobula. Like 
of Aphareus, and to remove this enemy, he|the-rest of the ancients, he travelled in quest 
promised Auge and his crown to any one wholof knowledge, and for some time_resided in» 
could restore tranquillity to his subjects. This|Crete, -Pheenicia,’ and Egypt. . Under the 
was executed by Telephus, who afterwards| priests of Mempiiis he was taught geometry, 
proved to be the son of Auge, who was pro- 
mised in marriage to him by right of his suc-| measure with exactness the vast. height and) 
cessful expedition. The 50 daughters of Teu-|extent of a pyramid, merely by. its shadow. 
thras, who became mothers by Hercules, are|[This was a discovery made by Pythagoras 
called, Teuthrantia turba. Apollod. 2, c. 7,\himself, not’ communicated to’ him by the 
&c.—Paus, 3, c. 25.—Ovid. Trist.2, v. 9) priests of Egypt, for he actually. taught them 
-~—-Heroid. 9, v. 51.—Hygin fab. 100. how to measure tlie height of their pyramids. | 

TEUTOBURGIENSIS Sa.tus, a forest of|His discoveries in astronomy were great and 
Germany, between the Ems and Lippa,|ingenious ; he was: the first who calculated 
where Varus and his legions were cut to] with accuracy a solar eclipse. He discovered 
pieces. [The »altus Teutobergiensis  is|the solstices and equinoxes, he divided the 
now the Bishopric of Paderborn. vid. Ar-\heavens into five zones, and recommended the 
minius and Varus.]  Facit. An. 1, c. 60. division of the:year into’ 365 «lays, as it was 

Trvuront, and Trurones, [a name given|universally adopted by the Egyptian philo- 
to several united tribes of Germany,] wholsophy. Like Homer, he looked upon water 
with the Cimbri, made incursions upon Gauljas'the principle of every thing. He was the 
and cut to piecestwo Roman armies They{founder of the Ionic sect, which distinguished 
were at last defeated by the consul Marius,|itself for its deep and abstruse speculations, 
and an infinite number made prisoners. (vid.|under the successors and pupils of the Mi- 
Cimbri.) {The name; Teutones, according tojlesian philosopher, Anaximander, Anaxi- 
Mannert, was not that of a particular tribe}menes, Anaxagoras, and 'Archelaus the mas- 
of Germany, but of the whole nation, and de-|ter of Socrates... Thales wasnever married 3 
rived from the circumstance of their all, wor-|and when his mother. pressed him to. choose 
shipping the same deity, Tuisco or Teut.||a wife, he said he was too young... The same 
Cic. pro Manil. Flor. 3, c. 3.—Plut.in Mar.\exhortations were afterwards repeated ‘but 
—Martial. 14, ep, 26.—Plin. 4, c. 14. °°” the philosopher eluded them’ by observing 

_ THAts, a famous courtezan of Athens, who|that he was then too old to enter the ma- 

accompanied Alexander in his Asiatic con-|trimonial state, He died in the. 96th year of 
quests, and gained such an ascendancy over|his age, about 548 years before the Chris- 
him, that she made him burn the royal palace}tian era.. His compositions on philosophical 
of Persepolis. After Alexander’s death, she|subjects are lost. Herodot. 1,.c. 7—Plato.— 
married Ptolemy king of Egypt. Menander | Diog. 1.—Cic. de Nat. D. &c——A dyric 
celebrated her charms, both mental and per {poet of Crete, intimate with Lycurgus. He 
sonal, which were of a supefior nature, and}prepared by his rhapsodies the minds of the 
on this account she is called Venandrea, by|Spartans to receive tiie rigorous institutions 
Propert. 2, el. 6.—Ovid..de Art. Am. 3, vjof his triend, and mculcated’a reverence for 
604, de Rem. Am. v. 84.—Ptut. in Alex.—|the peace of civil society: Kok gs 
Juv. 3, v. 93.—Athen. 13, o. 13. THALESTRIA, or THALESTRIS, a queen of 

Tuals, a town of Africa.: Tacit. Ann. 3,\the Amazons, who, accompanied by 300 wo- 
C, 21. 


astronomy, and philosophy, and. enabled to 


‘ 


men, came. 35 days’ journey to meet Alexan- 
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der in his Asiatic conquests to raise children| art, Am. 1, v. 549 
by a man whose fame’ was’ so great and cou. les, who was wors 


rage so uncommon. | 
11.-—Justin. 2, c. 4. | 

THALIA, one of the Muses, who presided 
over festivals, and over pastoral and comic 
poetry. “She is represented leaning on a Co- 
jumn, holding a‘ mask in her right hand’ by 


Curt. 6, c. §.—Strab. 


which she is distinguished from her sisters, as 
also by a shepherd’s crook. Her dress ap- 
pears shorter, and not so ornamented as that 
@f the other Muses. Horas. 4, Od. 6, v. 25, 
Mart. 9, ep. 75:—Plut. in Symp. &o.—~ Vire. 
Ec. 6,v.2 An island in the Tyrrhene sea, 
Tuatyssia, Greek festivals celebrated by 
the people of the country in honour of Ceres, 
to whom the first fruits were regularly offers 
ed. Schol. Theoer, 5, i 
‘THAMIRAS, a Cilician who first introdaced 
the art of augury in Cvprus, where it was! 
religiously preserved in his family for many 
years. | Tacit.2, Hist.’ c> 3. 
THAMYRAS, or THAMYRIS, a celebrated 
musician of Thrace. His father’s name was. 
Philanmon, and his mother’s Argiope. He, 
became enamoured of the Muses, and chal-| 
lenged them toa trial of skill. His challenge! 
was accepted, and it was mutually agreed 
that the conquered should be totaily at the 
disposal of his victorious'adversary, He was 
conquered, and the Muses deprived him of 
his eye-sight and of his ‘melodious voice, and 
broke his lyre. His poetical compositions are 
lost. [Probably the whole allegory’ of the 
blindness of Thanyras*had its rise from his 
having injured the organ of sight by «too in- 
tense application to the’ study of music and 
poetry ] “Homer I1.°, v. 594,11. 3 v. 599. 
—Apollod. 1, 6. 3——Ovid. Amor 3, el. 7; -v. 
62. Art Am 3, V.399.—Pais. 40. 33. 
THAPSACYS, a City on the Enphrates. [ 
is now Al Derr. » At Thapsacus was the 
mous ford of the Ew hrates. This ford was 
passed by Cyrus the younges nohis ex- 
pedition against Artaxerxes ; afterwards by 
Darius after his defeat by Alexander at Is 
sus; and near three years after by Alexan: 
der in pursuit of Darius, previous to the bat- 
tle of Arbela. ] j she 
~ Tarsus, [now Demsas, a town of Africall 
propria, on the coast, south-east of Hadru- 
metum,] where Scipioand Juba were def at- 


e 
ed by Cesar. — Sil. 3, v. 261 —Lid. 29,-¢. 3 % 
A town at the north of Sy- 


It 


1. 33... 48. 
racuse in Sicily: 
_ ‘THarGELta, festivals in Greece in honour 
of Apollo and Diana. They: lasted two days, 
andthe youngest of both sexes carried olive- 
branches, on which were suspended cakes and 
fruits. Athen. 12. 
THASIvs, or TuRAsius, a famous sooth- 
“sayer of Cyprus, who told Busiris, king of 
Egypt, that to’stop a dreadful plague «which} 
_ afflicted his country, he must offer a foreign- 
er to Jupiter. Upon this the tyrant ordered 
_ him to be seized and sacrificed’ to the god, 
as he was not a native of Egypt. Ovid, de 
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——A surname of Herc 
hipped at Thasos."" © 
-_ Tuasos, or THASUS, a small island in t 
/£gean, on the.coast of Thrace, opposite thi} 
mouth of the Nestus, anciently known by t 
name of Atria, Odonis, ABthria, Acte, Oeysi 
Chryse, and Ceresis. It received that of Tha 
sos from Thasus the son-of Agenor, who’ se 
tled there when he despaired of finding hi 
sister Europa. It-was about 40 miles in ci 
cumference, and so-uncommonly fruitful, tha 
the fertility of Thasos, became proverbial.. It 
wine wasuniversally esteemed, and its marbl 
quarries were alsoin great repute, as well 
its mines’of gold and silver. - The capital o 
the island was also called Thasos. Ziv, 33,'c 
30 and 55.— He: vdot. 2, c. 44.——Mela, 2; c. 
Paus. 5,¢. 25.— Elian. V. H. A, &c.—Virg 
G. 25 v 91 —C: ep. Cim, 2, ; 

» THASUS, a son of Neptune, who went wi 
Cadmus to seek Europa. He-built the tow 
of Thasus'in Thrace. Some make him bro 
ther of Cadmus. Afodlod. 3, ce. 1. 

THauMACI, a town of ‘hessaly on the 
Maliac gulf. Liv, 32, c 4: 

THaumantiasand THAUMANTIS, aname 
given to Iris, the messenger ot Juno, because 
she was the ditghbter of Thiaumas, the son of 
Oceanus and Terra, by one of the Oceanides. 
— Hesiod. Theog,—Virg. ZEn. 9, v. 5.— Ovid. 
Met. 4, v.479, 1. 4, 9. 845. = . 
 ‘[HEAGENEs, an athlete of Thamos, fa- 
mous for his strength. His father’s. name 
was Timosthenes, a friend of Hercules. He 
was crowned above a thousand times at the 
pubhe games of the Greeks, and ‘became a 


a 
Ba 


god after death.’ Paus. 6, c.’ 6 and 11,— 


Piut \’ writer who published commen- 
taries on Homer’s works, © ~~ cite 

THEANO, the »wife of Mctapontus son of 
Sisyphus, presented some twins to her hus- 
band, when he-wished to repudiate her “for 
herbarrenness, The children were educated 
with the greatest care, and some: time after- 
wards, Theano herself became mother: of 
twins. When they were grown up, she en- 
couraged them to murder the ‘supposititious 
children, who-were to succeed totheir father’s 
throne in preference to them. ‘hey were 
both killed in the attempt, and the father, 
displeased with.the conduct of Theano; re- 
pudiated her to. marry the mother of the 
children whom he-had long considered as his 
own. Fygin. fab. 186——~A daughter of 
Cisseus, sister to Hecuba, wo married Ante- 
nor,-and was supposed to have betrayed the 
Palladium to the Greeks, as she was priest- 
ess of Minerva.: Homer,. Il..6, v. 298.—- 
Paus. 10, c: 27.— Dictys. Cret.'5,¢, 8-——A 


{priestess of Athens, daughter of Menon, who 


refused to pronounce a curse upon Alcibiades, 
when he was accused of having mutilated all 
the statues.of Mercury. Plui——The mo- 
ther of Pausanias. She was the first, as it 
is reported, who brought a. stone to the en- 
trance of Minerva’s temple to’ shut» r 
on when she heard of his crimes and perfidy 
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o his country. Polyen. 8.——A_Trejan silver. Some think that this city. had not 
atron, who became mother of Mimas by|in fact an hundred gates, but that number of - 
Amycus, the same night that Paris was born.|temples, and that the term Hecatompyles 
Vire. An. 10, v. 703. : _lexpresses a definite for an indefinite number. 
Raantus, a suruame of Apollo at Tre-|Pomponius- Mela ~ understands by the 100 
zene. Paus. 2, o 51. va gates so many palaces. Movlern travellers, 
THEATETES, a Greek epigrammatist. ; |can perceive no signs of a wall round Thebes. 
Tues, [a city of Mysia, north of Adra-|The largest portico of this city stood on the 
myttium, and called for distinction-sake Hy-Jeastern side of the river;.on the western 
poplacia. This name it received from thelside, however, which part was-called Mem- 
adjacent district, which was styled Hypo |nonium, were many stupendous monuments. 
placia, because lying at the foot of Mount|vid. Memnonium.: The ruins of this:astonish- 
Placos. Thebeis said to have derived: its|ing.city occupy a space of 27 miles in cir- 
name froma daughter of Cilix. It was tak-|cumference on either side of the Nile, con- 
en by Achilles during the Trojan war. An-|taining several. villages, the chief of which 
dromache was born here. ] } are: Carnac and Luxor, In the adjacent 
THEBA, (arum,) a celebrated city, the ca-|Lybian. mountains are- hewn. sepulchres of 
pital of Beeotia, situate on. the banks of the|the Egyptian-kings: among which M. Belzo- 
river Ismenus. The manner of its foundation}ni, a few years back made so may interest- 
is not pre¢isely known. . Cadmus is supposed)ing discoveries.] Plin. 5, c. 9.—Jwv. 15. v. 
to have first begun to found it by building the|16,— Tucit. 4nn. 2.—Herodot. 2 and 3.—Di- 
citadel Cadmea. It was afterwards finished|od. 2-—~Homer, Il. 9, v. 381... Sirab. 17.— 
by Amphion and Zethus, but, according to} Wela, 1,c. 9——A town of Africa built by 
Varro, it owed its origin to Ogyges. The|Bacchus——Another in Thessaly. Liv. 28, 
government of ‘Thebes was monarchical, and|c. 7: Another in Phthiotis. 
many of the sovereigns are celebrated for], THeBats, a country in the southern parts 
their misfortunes, such as, Laius, G&dipus,|of Egypt, of which Thebes was the capital. 
Polynices, Eteocles, &c. The war which There have been some poems which have 
Thebes supported against the Argives is fa-|borne the name of Thebais but of these the 
mous, as well as that of the Epigoni.. Thelonly one extant is the Thebais of Statius. It 
Thebans were looked upon as.an indolent andjgives an account of the war of the The- 
sluggish nation, and the words of . Theban fig|bans against the Argives, in Consequence of 
became proverbial to express aman remark-|the dissension of Eteocles with his brother 
able for stupidity and inattention. This, howev-|Polynices. The poet was twelvé years in 
er, was not literally true.; under Epaminon-|composing. it. A river of Lydia. A 
das, the Thebans, though before dependant,|name given to a native of Thebes. — : 
became masters of Greece,and every thing] Turse, the wife of Alexander, tyrant of 
was done according to their, will and plea |Pherz. - Shewas persuaded by. Pelopidas. to 
sure, When Alexander invaded Greece he] murder her husband. 
ordered Thebes to be totally demolished, be-|’ THELxIoPE, ‘one of the Muses, accdrdin 
cause it has revolted against him, except the|to some writers. ‘ Cic. de fin. : 
house were the poet Pindar had.been born| THEMIS, a daughter of Ccelus and Terra 
and educated. Inthis dreadful period .6000)who:married Jupiter against her. own incli- 
ofits inhabitants were slain, and 30,000 sold|uation. She became inother oi Dice, Irene, 
for slaves. Thebes was afterwards repaired|Eunomia, the Parez and Hore ; and was 
by Cassander, the son of Antipater, but it|the first to.whom the inhabitants of the earth 
never rose to its original consequence, and|raised temples. . Her oracle was famous in 
Strabo, in his age, mentions it. merely as an|Attica jn the age of Deucalion, who consult- 
inconsiderable village. “(he monarchical go-jed it with great solemnity, and was instruct- 
vernment was abolished there at the death ot|ed how torepair the loss of mankind. She 
Xanthus, about 1190 years before Christ,jwas. generally. attended -by the seasons, 
-and Thebes became a republic. : It -received/Among the moderns she is represented as 
itsname from Thebe the daughter of Asopus,|holding a sword in one hand, anda pair of 
towhom the founder Amphion. was. nearly|scales in the other. Ovid, Met. 1, v-321—— 
related. Afollod. 2, c. 4, &c.—Mela, 2, c.3.)A daughter of Illus who married Capys, and 
—FPaus. 2, c. 6, 1,9, c. 5.—Strab 9.—Plut |became mother of Anchises. - Apollod. 3, c. 
in Pel. Flam, and .dlex.—C, Nef. in Pel.\12. 4 e 
Lpfiam, &c.—Horat. Art, Poet, 394.— Ovid.) THemMisc¥ra, a town of Cappadocia, at 
Met.—-Curt, 3, c. 4.—-Liv. 37, c. 19.-—l|the mouth of the Thermodon, belonging to 
Straé, 11.—-an ancient celebrated city of|[the Amazons. The territories round it bore 
Thebais in Egypt, called also Hecatompylos,\the same name. {The town of Themiscyra 
on account of its hundred gates, and Dzosfo-jappears to have been one’ of very’ early. ori- 
lig, a8 being sacred to Jupiter. In the time]gin. Scylax mentions it. as a ‘Grecian state ; 
of its splendour it exteiided above 27 miles.jand Herodotus also speaks of it. Both of 
{its wealth was so great that: after it had|these writers, however, place it at the mouth ~ 
been plundered by- the, Persians, what wasjof the Thermodon;. whereas, Ptolemy lo- © 
found on burning the remains.of the pillage|cates it in the centre of the district. Themis- 
amounted 300 talents of gold, and 2,300 of{cyra, that is, more inland. This place ap- 
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pears tohave been destroyed in the course of}While the. Lacedemonians under Leonid 
the Mithridatic war. It is rather surprising} were opposing the Persians. at Thermopy 
that many of the ancient writers, and among|the naval operations of Themstocles, and 
them even /Eschylus, never use the namejcombined fleet of the Peloponnesians we 
Themiscyra as that of a city, but always as|directed to destroy the armament of Xerx 
designating a plain. Diodorus, however,jand to ruin his maritime power. The ob 
makes the founder of the Amazonian nation|stinate wish of the generals to. command thi 
to have built this city on the Thermoion.] {Grecian fleet might have proved fatal 

THEMISON, a. famous physician of Laodi-jthe interest of the allies, had not Themiste 
cea, disciple to Asclepia 'es. He was founderjcles freely relinquished his _ pretensions, an’ 
of a sect called methodists, because he wished|by nominating his rival Eurybiades. maste: 
to introduce ‘methods to facilitate the learning|of the expedition, shown the world that hi 
and the practice of physic. He flourished injambition could stoop when his country de 
the Augustan age. lin. 27, c. 1.—Juv, 10.}manded his assistance. The Persian fleet 

THEMISTA, or THEMISTIS, a goddess, the]/was distressed at Artemisium, by a violent 
same as Themis. storm, and the feeble attack of the Greeks; 

_ TuEmIstTIvs, a celebrated philosopher of|but a decisive battle had never been: fought 
Paphlagonia, born A. D.- 31, greatly es-|if hemistocles had. not’ used threats and 
teemed bythe Roman emperors, and calledjentreaties, and even called religion. to his 
Eupthrades, the fine speaker, from his elo-jaid, and the favourable answers of the ora- 
quent and commanding delivery. He wasjcle to second his.measures. The Greeks, 
made a Roman senator [by the emperor Con-jactuated by different. views, were unwilling 
stantius,] and prefect, ot: Constantinople by|to make head by sea against an enemy whom 
Theodosius the Great, and always distin-|they saw victorious by land, plundering their 
guished for his liberality and munificence. His|cities, and destroying all by fire and sword ; 
school was greatly frequented. He wrote,|but before they were dispersed, Themistocles 
when young, some commentaries on Aristotle,|sent intelligence of their intentions to the 
fragments of which are’still extant, and 33 ot}Persian monarch. Xerxes, by immediately 
his orations. He professed himself to be an|blocking them with his fleet in the bay of 
enemy to flattery, and though he often de-|Salamis, prevented their escape, and while 
viates from this general rale in his addresses}he wished to crush, them all at one blow, he 
to the emperors, yet he strongly recommendsjobliged them to fight for their safety, as well 
humanity, wisdom, and clemency. ~ | Though|jas for the honourof their country. Thisbattle, 
he was a heathen he opposed the Arian em-|which was fought near the island of Salamis, 
peror Valetis in his persecution of the Ortho-|B. C. 480, was decisive ; the Greeks obtained 
dox, and lived in a state of intimate friend; |the victory, and Themistocles the honour of 
ship with Gregory Naaianzen.] The best}having destroyed the formidable navy-of Xer- 
edition of Theiustius is that.of Harduin, fol.|xes. Furthertoensure the peaceofhiscountry, 
Paris, 1684. Themistocles informed the Asiatic: monarch 

-TuHEmisto, daughter of Hypseus, was the|that the Greeks had conspired to cut the 
third wife of Athamas, king of Thebes, by|bridge which he had built across the Helles- 
whom she had four sons; called Ptous, Leu-|pent, and to prevent his retreat into Asia, 
con, Scheeneus, and Erythroes. She endea-}| Chis met with equal success ; Xerxes hasten 
voured to kill the children of Ino, her hus-|ed away from Greece, and while he believed 
band’s second »wite, but she kilied her own by|on the words of Themistocles, that his re- 
means of Ino, who hved in her house in thejturn would be, disputed, he left his forces 
disguise of a servant maid, and to whom she] without a general, and his fleets an easy con- 
intrusted her bloody intentions, upon which|quest to the victorious Greeks. ‘These signal 
she destroyed herself. Paus, 9, c. 23—A:|services to his country endeared. Themis- 
frollod. 1, c. 9.——The mother of the poet}tocles to: the Athenians, and he was univer- 
Homer, according toa tradition mentioned by|sally called the most warlike and most cou- 
Pausanias 10; 6°24. ' ‘ rageous of all the Greeks who fought against 

'THEMISTOCLES, a Celebrated general born|the Persians; He was received’ with the 
at Athens.” His father’s name was Neocles.|most distinguished honours, and by his pru- 
and his mother’s Euterpe, or Abrotonum, aldent administration, Athens was soon fortified 
native of Halicarnassus, or of Thrace, orjwith strong walls, her Pireus was rebuilt, 
Acarnania. ‘The beginning of his youth wasland her harbours were filled with a mnume- 
marked by vices so flagrant, and af inchna-|rous and powerful navy, which rendered her 
tion so incorrigible, that his father disin-|the mistress of Greece. Yet in the midst of 
herited him. This, which might have dis-|that glory, the conqueror of Xerxes incurred 
heartened others, roused the ambition of Lhe-/the displeasure of his countrymen, which had_ 
mistocles, and the protection which he was/proved so fa‘al to many of his illustrious pre- 
denied at home, he sougitt in courting the fa-|decessors, _ He was banished from the city, 
vours of the populace, and in sharing the ad-|and after he had sought in vain a safe retreat 
ministration of public affairs. .When Xerxes|among the republics of Greece, and the bar- 
invaded Greece, Phemistucles was at the head}barians of ‘hrace, he threw himself into the 
of the Athenian republic, and in this capa-jarms of a monarch, whose fleets he had de- 
city the fleet was intrusted to his care.tfeated, and whose father he had ruined.” Ar- . 
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4axerxes, the successor of Xerxes,’ received|pressions. ‘The’ latter charge admits of no. 

1¢ Hlustrious Athenian with kindness ;. and!defence. Withregard to the formerit must be 
though he had formerly seta price upon his{observed, that they who conceive that the — 
head, yet he made* him one of his greatest|manners and sentiments of shepherds should 
favourites, and bestowed three rich cities uponjalways, be represented not as they are,. or 
him, to provide him with bread, wine, and|haye been in any age or country, but greatly 
meat. Such kindnesses from a monarch, from|embellished or refined, do not seem to have 
‘whom he, perhaps, expected the most hostile|a just idea of the nature of pastoral poetry. 
treatment; did not alter the sentiments of!The Idylls of Theocritus are in general faith- 
Themistocles. He still remembered that|ful copies, of nature, and his characters hold 
| Athens gave him birth, and, according: toja proper, medium between rudeness and re- 
some writers; the wish of not:injuring his|finement.] — It is said he wrote some invec- 
country, and thérefore his inability of carry-|tives agamst Hiero king of Syracuse, who 
ing on war against’ Greece, at the request of|ordered him'to be strangled. He also wrote 
Artaxerxes, obliged him to destroy himselfla ludicrous poem called’ Syrina, and placed 
by drinking bull’s blood. “Phe manner of his|his verses in such order that they represent- 
‘death, however, is uncertain, and whilesome|/ed the pipe of the god Pan. The best editions 
affirm that he poisoned himself, others de-|cf Mheocritus are Warton’s, 2 vols. 4to. Oxon. 
élare that he fella prey to.a violent distem-|1770; that of Heinsius, 8vo, Oxon. 1699; 
per in the city of Magnesia, where he had|that of Valkenaer, 8vo. L. Bat..1781; and 
fixed his residence while,in the dominions of|that of Reiske, 2 vols. ato. Lips. 1760. Quin- 
the Persian monarch. His bones were con-|ri/. 10, c.. 1.—Leert. 5. A Greek histo- 
veyed to Attica, and honouréd with amagni-|rian cf Chios, who wrote an account of Li- 
- ficent tomb by the Athenians, who bégan to/bya.. Plat. ~__ f 
repent too late of their cruelty to the saviour}. TuzropAmas, or THiopamas, a king of 
of his country. Themistocles died in the;Mysia, in Asia Minor, He was killed by 
65th. year of his age,. about 449 years before|/Hercules, because ‘he refused to treat him 
the Christain era. He has been admired as/and his son Hyllus with hospitality. Ovid, 
a man-naturally courageous, of 2 disposition jin 1b, v.438.—Apollod. 2, c. 7—Hygin. fab, . 
fond of activity, ambitious of glory.and en-/271, - ° ‘ Shao teed 
terprise. Blessed with a provident and dis-| THroprcres, a Greek orator and poet of 
cerning mind, he seemed to rise superior to/Phaselis in Pamphylia, son of Aristander, and 
misfortunes, and, in the midst of adversity, |disciple of Isocrates. He wrote 50 tragedies. 
possessed of resources which. could’ enable/besides other works now lost. He had such. | 
him to regain his.splendour, and evento com-|a happy memory that he could repeat with 
mand fortune. » Plut. & C, Nef. in Vitd.—\ease whatever verses- were spoken in his 
Paus. 1, ¢. 1.8, c. 52, Alian. V. H. 2, c-.1../presence. When Alexander passed through. 
1. 9; ¢, 18, L. 13, c. 40..—~A writer, some of|Phaselis, he crowned with garlands thestatue. 
whose letters are extant. - [These letters/which had been erected to the memory of 
have been ascribed to the “Athenian com-|the deceased poet. Cic. Tuse, 1, €, 24, iz 
mander of the same name, but without suf-] Orac. 51, &c.—Plut—Quintil. ry 
ficient evidence, “The best edition is that of} “Luroponts, a town of Germany, now 
Bremer, Lips. 1776 8vo:]_ - ~ | Thionville, on the Moselle. 

THEMISTOGENES, an historian of Syra-|. THEeopORA, a daughter-in-law of the em- 
cuse, in the age of Artaxerxes -Mnemon.!peror M iximian; who married Constantius, 
He wrote on the wars of Cyrus the younger,|—_-A woman who. from’ being, a prostitute: 
a subject ably treated afterwards by Xeuo-|became empress to Justinian, and distinguish- 
phon. ed*herself by her intrigues. and enterprises, 
THEo¢LYMENUS, a ‘soothsayer of Argo-|-_—The namé of Theodora is common to the 
lis, descended from Melampus. .. His fathér’s}empresses of the east in a later period. “! 
name was Thestor, He foretold thesspeedy|. THkoporETus, one of the Greek fathers 
return of Ulysses to Penelope and Tclema-|who flourished A, D.425. [Hes the author 
chus. Homer. Od. 15, v. 225, &c.—Aygin'|of a history.commencing A, D. 324, where, 
fab. 128, __ |that of Eusebius, ends, and continued down to, 

Tueoécritus, a Greek poet’who flourish-|A. D. 429. The best edition is that of Read- 
ed at Syracuse in Sicily, 28; B} C. _ His fa-|ing, Cant, 1720, fol. “Pheodoret bearsa high’ — 
ther’s name was Praxagoras or Simichus,jrank among the commentators on the Scrip=) 
and his mother’s Philina. | He lived in thejtures forthe purity of his style. - Occasion- 
age of Ptolemy Philadelphus, ‘whose praisés|ally, however, he abounds too much with me- 
he sung and whose fayous he enjoyed: ‘The-|taphors. . His work is rather deficient in 
ocritus distinguished, himself by his poetical/chronological exactness, yet it contains many 
compositions, of which 30 idyllia and some|valuable documents, and some remarkable 
epigrams are extant; written. in the Doric|/circumstances which other ecclesiastical his- 
dialect, and admired for their beauty, ele-|torians have omitted.) _ On gas Sade of 
panes and simplicity. Virgil, in his eclogues,|_ Tu£OpoRUS, a philosopher, disciple to _ 

imitated and often copied him. [Theoeri-| Aristippus. He denied the existence of a, 

tus has sometimes been censured for the rus-|God, He was banished from Cyrene, and, 
ticity.and even soaks of some of his ex-|fled to Athens, hee ha friendship of De- 
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mittrius Phalereus saved him from the accu-jed over the Barbarians, and restored peaceiit 
sations which were carried tothe Areopagus|every part of the empire. He died of a 
against him. Some suppose that he was at|dropsy at Milan, in the 60th year of his age, 
last condemned to death for his impiety, andjatter a reign of 16 years, the 17th of January, 
that he drank poison. A consul in the}A: D. 395.‘ His body was conveyed to Con- 
reign of Honorius. Claudian wrote a poem|stantinople, and buried by his son Arcadius, 
upon him, in which he praises him with great{in the tomb of Constantine, Theodosius was 
liberality ——A man who compiled an_his-jthe last of the emperors who was the -ole 
tory of Rome. Of this nothing but the his-|master.of the whole Roman empire. He left 
tory of the reigns of Constantine: and Con-|three children, Arcadius and Honorius who 
stantius is extant——A. player, on the flute}succeeded him, and Pulcheria. ~Theodosius. 
in the age of Deme¢rius Poliorcetes, who con-|has been commended by ‘ancient writers as a 
temptuously rejected the favours of Lamia|prince blessed with every virtue, and debased 
the mistress of the monarch. A Greek|by no vicious propensity... Though master of 
poet of Coloplion, whose compositions arejthe world he was a stranger to that pride and 
lost.——A Greek poet in the age of Cleo-|arrogance which too often disgrace the mo- 
patra. He wrote a book of metamorphosis,{narch ; he was affable in his behaviour, be- 
which Ovid imitated, as some suppose. nevolent and compassionate, and it was his 
An artist of Samos about 700 years B. C:. He} wish to treat his subjects as he himself was 
was the first who found out the art of melt-|treated when a.private man ‘and a depen- 
ing iron, with which he made statues, Ajdent. Men of merit were promoted to places 
Greek writer, called also Prodomus. Thejof trust and honour, and the emperor was 
time in which he lived is unknown. ‘There is|fond of patronizing the cause of virtue and 
a romance of his composition extant, called|learning. ». His zeal as a follower of Christi- 
the amours of Rhodanthe and-Dosicles. The]anity has been applauded. by all the ecclesi- 
only edition of which was by Gaulminus, 8vo.|astical writers, and it was the wish of Theo- 
Paris, 1625. dosius to support the. revealed religion, as 
' THEODOSIA, now Caffa, a town [on the|much by his example, meekness, and Chris- 
south-east side of the Tauric Chersonese.j|tian charity, as by his edicts and ecclesiasti- 
Mela, 2, c. 1. _ ' {calinstitutious. His want of clemency, however, 
‘THEODOSIOPOLIs, a town of Armenia, built|in one instance, was too openly betrayed, and 
by Theodosius.. [1t was situate east of Arze,|when the people of Thessalonica had un- 
onthe river Araxes, and was a frontier town| meaningly, perhaps, killed one of ‘his officers, 
of the lower empire. It is now called Has-|the emperor ordered his soldiers to put all 
san-Cala, and otherwise Cali-cala; or the|the inhabitants to the sword, and no less | 
Beautiful Castle-——A nother in Mesopotamia, | than 6000 persons without distinction of rank, 
on the river Chaboras. Its previous name|age, or sex, were cruelly butchered in that 
was Resaina, and it was founded by a colony|town in the space of three hours. This Vio-_ 
in the reign of Septimius Severus. The mo-jlence itritated the ecclesiastics, and Theodo- 
dern name Ras-ain is one of Arabic ori-|sius was compelled by St. Ambrose to do 
gin, and signifies the fountain of a river, in al-/open penance in the church, and publicly to 
lusion to the numerous springs here. The;make atonement for an act of * barbarity 
ancient name Resaina, is evidently of similar|which had, excluded him from the bosom of 
origin, } Ke the church and the communion of the faith~- 
TuEropostus FLAvius, a Roman emperor,|ful. In his private character Theodosius 
surnamed Magnus, from the greatness of}was an example of soberness andtemperance, 
his exploits, He was invested withthe im-|his palace displayed becoming grandeur, but 
erial purple by Gratian, and appointed over|still with moderation, He never indul 
hrace and the eastern provinces, which had|luxury or countenanced superfluities. e 
been in the postsin of Valentinian. |‘The|was fond of bodily exercise, and never gave 
first years of his reign were marked by dif-|himself up to pleasure and enervating enjoy- 
ferent conquests over the Barbarians. The]ments. The laws and regulations which he 
Goths were defeated .in Thrace, and 4000 of|introduced in the Roman empire were of the 
their chariots, wth an immense number of|most salutary naturé. Sycrat. 5, &c¢ —Zo- 
prisoners of both sexes were the reward of|sim. 4, &c.—Ambros. Augustin. Claudian. &c, 
the victory. This glorious campaign ‘intimi-/ The 2d, succeeded his father Arcadius 
dated the inveterate enemies of Rome ; they|as emperor of the western. Roman empire, 
sued fer peace, and treaties of alliance were|though only in the eighth year of hisage. He 
made with distant nations, who wished to gain was, governed by his sister Pulcheria, and by 
. the favours and. the friendship of a prince|his ministers and eunuchs, in whose hands was 
“whose military. virtues were so conspicuous.|the® disposal of the offices’ of state, and’ 
Some conspiracies were formed against the/places of trust and honour. He married Eu- 
emperor, but Theodosius totally disregardedidoxia, the daughter ot a philosopher called 
them; and while he punished his competi-|i.eontium, a’ woman remarkable for her vir- 
tors for the imperial purple, he thought him-|tues and piety. The territories of ‘Pheodosius 
selt sufficiently secure in the love and the]were invaded by the Persians, but the em- 
affection of his subjects. His reception at|peror soon appeared at the head of a nume- 
Rome was that of a pode 8 he triumph-|rous force, and the two hostile armies met on™ 
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tlie frontiers of the empire. The consterna-|rities, In the verses that now remain, na- 
tion was universal on both sides; without|thing of this kind appears ; so that. if the 
even a battle the Persians fled, and no less|charge be true, they have undergone casti-- 
than 100,000 were lost in the waters of the/gation.] . The best editidn of Theognis, is that 
Euphrates. Theodosius raised the siege of of Blackwall, 12mo, London, 1706. [They are, 
Nisibis, where his operations failed of success,|/best edited in the Poete Minores Greci, by 
and he averted the fury of the Huns and|Gaisford, Oxon. 1814-20, 4 vols. 8v0.J-—— 
Vandals by bribes and promises, He died on/There was.alsoa tragic pvet of thesamename, 
the 29th of July, in the 49th year of his age,|whose compositions were so lifeless and inan- 
A. D. 450, leaving only one daughter, Licinia] imated that they procured him the name of 
Eudoxia, whom he had married to the em-|Chion or snow. ys: 
peror Valentinian 3d, The carelessness dnd) THEOMNESTUS, a rival of Nicias in the ad- 
inattention of Theodosius to public affairs|ministration of public affairs at Athens. Strad. 
are well known, He signed all the papers] 14. An Athenian philosopher, among the 


- that were brought to him without even open-|followers of Plato’s doctrines. He had Bru- 


ing them or reading them, till his’sister ap-|tus, Casar’s murderer, among his pupils. 
pe him of his negligence, and rendered] THEOPHANE,a daughter of Bisaltus, whom 
im more Careful and diligent, by making|Neptune changed into a sheep, to remove her 
him sign a paper, in wh.ch he delivered into|from~ her numerous suitors, and conveyed to 
her hands Eudoxia his. wife as a slave andjthe island Crumissa. The god afterwards as- 
menial servant. The laws and regulations|sumed the shape of a ram, and under this 
which were promulgated under him, andjtransformation he had by the nymph a ram 
selected from the most useful and salutary |with a golden fleece, which carried Phryxus 
institutions of his imperial predecessors, have|to Colchis. *Ovid. Met. 6, v. 177.—Hygin- 
been called the Theodosian code. Theodo-| fab. 188. ° F 
Sius was a warm advocate for ;the’ Christian} "THkoPHANES, a Greek historian born at 
religion, but he has been blamed for his par-|Mitylene. He was very intimate with Pom- 
tialattachment to those who opposed. the|pey, and from his friendship with the Roman 
orthodox faith. Sozom.—Socrates, &c,——|general, his countrymen derived many adyan- 
A lover of Antonina the wife of Beilisarius.|tages. After the battle of Pharsalia, he ad- 
—A mathematician of Tripoli, who flou-|vised Pompey to retire to the court of Egypt. 
rished [probably under the emperor Trajan,|{Theophanes wrote a ‘‘ History of the wars 
about A.D. 100. He wrote three books onjof the Romans in various countries, under the 
the doctrine of the sphere of which. Ptolemy|command of Pompey.” Of this work their 


and succeeding writers availed themselves,|remain only afew fragments, quoted by Stra- 


They were translated by the Arabians into|bo, Plutarch, and Stobeus. Plutarch gives 
their own language from the Greek, and af-|him a very,unfavourable character for historic 
terwards translated from the Arabic. into|veracity. Cic. frro. Arch. & Paterc.—Plut, 
Latin.] The best edition is that of Hunt, Svo.jin‘ Cic. && Pomf.——His son M,;Pompeius 
Oxon. 1707. \ Roman general, . father of|Theophanes_was made governor of Asia, and 
Theodosius the Great ; he died A, D. 376. |enjoyed the intimaey of Tiberius———[A By- 
Turopora, a beautiful courtesan of,Elis,|zantine historian. He was of a rich and no- 
whose company was frequented by, Socrates,|ble family, and turned monk. When Nice- 
Xenoph. de Socr.— lian. V. H. ‘3, c, 32,. |phorius, patriarchof Constantinople, was ex- 
THEODOTUS, a native of Chios, who, as pre-|iled by the emperor Leo, the Armenian, The- 
ceptor and counsellor of Ptolemy, advised the|}ophanes paid him extraordinary honours, and 
feeble monarch to murder Pompey. Helwas himseli banished tothe isle of Samothrace, 
carried the head of the unfortunate Roman|where he died in 818. His Chronicle, com- 
to Czsar, but the resentment of the con-|mencing where that of Syncellus terminated, 
queror was such that the mean assassin fled,] was extended to the commencement of the 
and after a wandering and miserable lite in|reign of Michael Curopalata. It is valuable 
the cities of Asia, he was at last put todeath/for its facts, but displays the credulity and 
by Brutus, Plut. in Brut, & Pomf—A|weak judgment of a superstitious mind. It 
governor of Bactriana in the age of Antiochus,| was printed at Paris with a Latin version, 
who revolted and made himself king, B. C.Jand notes of F. Goar, under the care of Com- 
250 cere: ; besis in 1685, fol.] ellos’ Puig 
THEoGNIs, a Greck.poet of Megara, who} . Tuopaanta, festivals celebrated at Del- 
flourished about 549 years before Christ, He|phi.in honour of Apollo. . ‘ 
wrote several poems, of which only a few|’ TuzopHitus, a comic poet of Athens. 
sentences are now extant, quoted by Plato,|A physician, whose treatise de Urinis is best 
and other Greek historians and philosophers, edited by Guidotius, L. Bat. 1728, (The best 
and intended as precepts. for the conduct offeditioa of another work of his, De 4adbrica 
human life. The morals of the poet’ have|Hominis, is that by Morell, Paris, 1556; 8yo. 
been censured as neither decorous nor chaste.| Theophilus flourished under Heraclius about 
[Athenzas reckons him among the advo-|A. D. 630..—A bishop of Antioch ordained 
cates for licentious pleasures, and Suidas re-|to that see in 163 or 170 A.D, In his zeal 
fers toa work of his, entitled “ Exhortations”| against heresy he wrote against Marcion, and 
ar “ Admonitions,” containing various impu-|also. against Be ot and he composed 
aos, 
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other tracts, some of which are preserved.|catise the Christians first received their name ~ 
We have extant also three books againstithere, ~ § 3 ind eg 
Autolycus. ~ These’ works display, it is said,] Tukorompus, a King of Sparta, of the 
the earliest example of the use.of the term|family ofthe Proclide, who succeeded his 
“ Trinity,” as applied to the three persons of|father “Nicander, and distinguished’ himself 
the Godhead. His work against Autolycus|by the-many new regulations he mtroduced. 
was published by Conrad Gesner, at Zurich,| He created the Ephori, and died after ‘a long | 
in 1546. Jt was annexed also to the Supple: {and péaceful reign, B: C. 723. While he sat 
ment of the Bibliotheca Patrum, in 1624.]——)on the ‘throne the Spartans made war against 
The name of Theophilus is common among|Messenia, “Plut.in Lyc.—Paus, 3,C.7-——— 
the primitive Christians. A famous Greek historian of Chios, disciple 
THEOPHRASTUS, a. native’ of Eresus, in|of Tsocrates, who flourished B. Ci-854. > All 

Lesbos, son of a fullér.. He studied under|his compositions are lost, except.a few frag=" 
Plato, and afterwards under Aristotle, whose] ments. quoted by ancient writers. Heis com- 
friendship he gained, and whose ‘warmest/pared to Thucydides. and Herodotus, as an 
commendations hé deserved. His original{historian, yet he is severely censured for-his 
name was 7yriamis, but this the philosopher|satirical remarks and illiberal reflections. He” 


¢ 


made him exchange for that of Huphrasrus, 
fhe fine speaker,] to intimate bis excel- 


obtained a. prize in which his master was: a. 
competitor, and he was liberally rewarded for” 


ence in speaking, and afterwards. for that of|composing the best funeral oraticn in honour 


Theophrasius,[the divine speaker, ] which he 
deemed still more expressive of his eloquence, 
the brilliancy of-his genius, and the ‘elegance 
of his language. After the death of Socrates, 
when the malevolence of the Athenians drove 
all the philosopher’s friends from the city, 


of Mausolus. » His father’s name was Dama- 
sistratus. ~Dionys. Hal. 1—Plut.in Lys.—- 
C. Nep. 7—Paus:6, c 18.— Quintil, 10, c. 
1.——A comi€ poet in the age of Menander. 
He wrote 24 plays, “all lost, A son of De- 


maratus, who obtained several crowns at the 


Theophrastus succeeded Aristotle in the Ly-|Olympic games, Paws. 6, ¢.:/10.——An 
Ceum, and-rendered himself so conspicuous, orator and historian of Cnidus, very intimate 
that in a short time the number of his av-/with J, Cesar. Srrab. 14.009 
ditors was increased to two thousand.’ Not] THE opHYLACTus SimocaTTA, a Byzan-- 
only his countrymen courted his applause,|tine historian [His history of the reign. of the 
but kings and princes were desirous of his|jempervr Maurice is comprehended in eight 
friendship ; and Cassander and Ptolemy, two|books, and terminates with the massacre of | 
ef the most powerful of the successors, of|this prince and his children by Phocas. Ca- 
Alexander, regarded him with more than/saubon- reckons this writer one of the best- 
usual partiality. “Theophrastus composedjof the later Greek historians. His; history 
many books, and Diogenes has enumerated|was published at-Paris, in 16.7, folio.] An 


the titles of above 200 treatises, which he 
wrote with great elegance and copiousness. 
About 20 of these are extant, among which 
are his history of stones,. his> treatise. on 
plants, on the winds, on the signs of fair 
weather, &c. and his Characters, an excel- 
lent moral treatise, which was begun in the 
99th year of his age. He-died. loaded with 
years and infirmities, in the 107th.year of 
his age, B. C. 288, lamenting the shortness 
of life, and complaining of the partiality- of 
nature in granting longevity to ithe crow 
and to the stag, but not to man. To his care 


edition of his epistles was given by Aldus, 
——One of tie Greek fathers who flou- 
rished, A.D. 1070. [Dupin observes that his 
Commentaries are very useful tor the literal 
explanation of the, Scriptures, and Dr, Lard- 
ner observes, that he quotes no forged writ- 
ings or apocryphal books of the New “Pesta- 

ment, many of which he excludes by his‘ ob=* 
servation on John 1, 31-34, that Christ 
wrought no miracle in his infancy, or before 
the time of his public ministry.] His works: 
were edited at Venice, 4 vols. 1754 to 1763. 

_ THEORIUus, a surname of Apollo at Tre-. 


we are indebted for the works of Anstotle,' 


zene where he had a very ancient -tempie. 
which the.dying ph:losopher intrusted to him. It signifies clear-sigh ted. \ sgh 
[vid. Aristotle, and Scepsis.]- The best edition) ‘THEoxEnta, a festival celebrated in ho-" 
of Theophrastus is that of Heinsius, fol. L. Bat. nour of all the gods in every city of Greece, 
1613 ;_ and of his Characters, that of [Casau- but especially at Athens, Games were then: 
bon, Bruns. 1659, 8vo,] . Needham, 8vo. Co-' observed, and the con jueror- who obtained | 
burg. 1763. [The best edition of the works the prize received a large sum of money, or, 
of. Theophrastus»now is that of Schneider, according to others, a, est: beautifully orna- 
Lips. 1812, 4 vols. 8vo. There 1s a valuable'mented. The Dioscuri established a festival 
edition of his treatise. on stones, with ~an of the same name in honour of the gods who 
English version and notes by Si” John Hill. had visited them at one ot their entertain=* 
Lond. 1774, 8vo.] Cic. Tusc.3,c. 8, in Brut. ments, : +96" ah ae 
c. 31, in Orat.i9, &c.—Strad. 13—Diog. THEoxentus, asurname of Apollo, ~ 
in vitd.—ZElian. V. H. 2, c. 8,1. 34, ¢c © THERA, one of the Sporades inthe Hgean 
20,1. 8,.c. 12-—Quintil. 10,c. 1.—Plut. adv, sea; anciently called Caclistca, now Santorin,. 
COLOR. pad ss: i mi ys *. Itewas first inhabited by the Pheeniciaus, 
THEopouts, a bs Wh given to Antioch be-|were left there under Membliares by Cad. 
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mus, when he went in quest of hissister Eu-|mera on the northern coast. of Sicily, now) 
yopa. [Herodotus makes Membliares to Termini, which has also become the modern ~ 
have been-a relat ion of Cadmus, but Pausani-|name for the remains of the ancient city. So. 
as represents him as a person of very mean also-in speaking of the warm baths construct-. 
origin.] It was called Thera by Theras, the|éd at Rome-by various emperors, we read of 
son of Aatesion, who-settled there witha co-ithe Thermz of Dioclesian, &c,] 
lony from Lacedemon.. [A colony ‘from this) THERMSDoON, now Termah, a famous ri- 
island afterwards founded Cyrene in Africa.] ver of Cappadocia, in the ancient country of 
Paus: 3,c 1—Herodot. 4.—Strab. i——A the Amazons, falling into the Euxine sea near 
town of Caria. 4 |Fhemiscyra... There was. also a’ smali river 
TaerambineEs, an Athenian philosopher|of the same name in Beotia, near Tanagra, 
and general in the age of Alcibiades. His} which was afterwards called Hemon. Strab, 
father’s name was Agnon. He was one ot the| 11.— Herodot. 9, C. :27.— Mela; 1,’ c, 19— 
30 tyrants of Athens, but he-had no share in; Paws: 1, ¢. 1, 1.9, ¢. 19.—Plut. in Dem—' 
the cruelties and oppression which disgraced] Virg, zn. 11, v. 659.—Ovid Met. 2, v. 249, 
their administration “Hé was accused *by|&c. ’ ; 
Critias, one of his colleagues, ‘because he op-|. THERMOPYL#;‘a small pass leading from 
posed their views; and he was condemned to}Thessaly into Locris, and Phocis, .[Bceotia, 
drink hemlock, though defended by his own|Attica, and the southern’ parts. of Greece.] 
innocence, and the friendly intercession of|[t has a large ridge of mountains on the west, 
the philosopher Socrates. He drank the poi-|[part of the chain “of mount Oeta,] and the 
son with great composure, and poured some/sea on the east, with deep and- dangerous 
of it on the ground, with the sarcastical ex-|marsies, being in the narrowest part only 25 
clamation ‘of, ‘Thisis to the hvalth of Critius.|feet in breadth. Thermopyle receives. its 
This happened about 404 years before thejname from the hot baths which are in the 
Christian era. Theramenes, on account of jneighbourhood.’ It is celebrated for a battle 
the fickleness of his disposition, has been call-|which was fought there B. C. 480, on the 
ed Cothurnus, a part of the dress-used both |7th’ of August; between Xerxes and the 
by men and women.  Cic. de. Orat..3, c. 16.|Greeks, in which 300 Spartans resisted for 
—Plut. in Alcib: &&—C. Nef. \thyee successive days repeatedly the attacks 
THERAPNE,or [ERAPNE, a town of La-\of the most brave and courageous Of the Per-: 
conia, {south of Sparta,] and a short distance |sian army,-which, according to some histori- 
West of the Eurotas, wheré Apollo had ajans, amounted ‘to five millions, There was 
temple called Phcebeum. ‘It received its:also another battle fought there between the- 
name from Terapne, a daughter of Lelex..Romans and Antiochus king of Syria. [He- 
Castor and Pollux were born. there; and on rodotus makes the total of the Grecian forces 
that account they are sometimes called'at ThermopyJe, prior to the battle, 5,200, of 
Therapia@i fratres. (Helen is also, called)whom 3,100 came from the Peloponnesus, 
Therapnea virgo, from this the place of héer’According to Pausanias, the whole number 
birth.] Paus. 3, c. 14.—Ovid. _#ast..5, v. was 11,20 ', and of these 3,100 were Pelopon- 
223. —Sil. 6, v. 305, 1. 8, ¥. 414, 1. 13, v ‘nesians, as Herodotus states; Diodorus Sicu- 
43.—Liv. 2, c. 16.—Dionys, Hal. 2, c. 49; lus makes the entire number 7,400, and the _ 
Mate Dhebs vo 798. es ~ Peloponnesians.among these, 4,000. Each of 
THERAS, a son of Autesion of Lacedemon, these writers make the Spartan torces 300, 
who conducted a colony to Calista, to which while; according to the two former, the Te- 
he gave the name of Thera. He received gzans amounted to 700, and, according to the 
divine honours after death. Paws. 3,c. 1 and latter, fo 1,000. They all agree in making 
15. all . the number of the Thebans, 400. On intelli- 
THERASIA, a small rocky island in at Nile being received of the advance of the 
ean, separated from the north-west coasts Persians in their rear, all the confederates 
of Thera by a narrow channel. According were dismissed, except the Thespians and 
to Pliny, it was detached from ‘Thera by a Thebans, the former insisted on staying, the 
convulsion of nature} latter were compelled by the Spartans to re- 
- THERMA, a town of Macedonia, afterwards main, being suspected .of treachery. The. 
called Zwessalonica, in honour of the wife of l'hebans went over tothe Persians when they 
Cassander, and now Salonichi. The bay in the saw them victorious, The Thespians and 
neighbourhood of Therma is called Therme- the Spartans, except two, (vid. Leonidas,) 
us, or Thermaicus sinus, and advances tar gloriously perished. “A good deal of uncer- 
into the country, so much that Pliny has taimy prevails, however, notwithstandiog the 
named it Maerdunicus sinus, by way of eimi- explicit declara\ion of Herodotus respecting 
nence, to intimate its extent. - St @6,.—TZuacit. the umber who actually remained. Diodo-’ 
Ann. 5, c. 10 —Herodvt. rus Siculus speaks only of the ‘Ihespians, 
THEKMA, baths.) [his termed is fre--Pausamas says that the people of Mycene - 
quently used in connection with an adjective. sent 80 men to Thermopyle, wiio had part in 
Thus Thermz:Selinuntiz are the warm baths this glorious day; and in arother:place he 
adjacent to the ancient Selrus, now Stiacca. says that ali the allies retired betore the bat- 
~~Thermz Himerenses, those adjacent to Hi- Ne except the ame i people of My- 
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cenz.] Herodot. 7, c. 176,'&c.—Strab, 9.—|on the side of Theseus reminded him of his.’ 
Liv, 36, c. 15.—Mela, 2, c. 3—Plut. in Cat.\amours with Athra. He knew him to be his 
Rei—Paus:.7; Cf 15.5; pooh son, and the people of Athens, were glad to. 

THERMvs,a town of A&tolia, the. capital/find that this illustrious stranger, who had. 
of the country. toe cleared Attica from robbers and pirates, Jvas, 
Turron, a tyrant of Agrigentum, who died/|the son of their monarch, . The Pallantides, 
47 B.C. He wasa native of Boeotia, and son| who expected to succeed their uncle Aigeus. 
of AEnesidamus, and: he married Dem retejon the throne, as’he apparently had no child- 
the daughter of Gelon of Sicily.  Herodot. 7\ren, attenipted to. assassinate Theseus, but 
—Pind. Olymp. 2. a? they fell a’prey to their own barbarity, and 
THERSANDER, aon of Polynices and Ar-|were all put to, death by the young. prince, 
gia, He accompanied the Greeks to the/The bull of Marathon. next engaged the at-: 
Trojan war, but he was: killed in Mysia. by|tention of Theseus.. The labour seemed ar- 
Telephus, before the confederate army reach-|duous, but he caught the animal alive, and 
ed tne enemy’s: country. Virg. in. 2, v.ljafter he had led it through the streets of 
261.—Ano.lod. 3, c. 7. 4 son of Sisyphus,| Athens, he sacrificed it to Minerva, or the 
king of Corinth. Nay od of Delphi. Atter: this Theseus went to. 
THERSILOCHUSs, a leader of the Pzonians|Crete among the ‘seven chosen youths whom 
in the Trojan war, killed by Achilles. Virg.|the Athenians yearly sent to be devoured by 
fin. 6, v. 433. the Minotaur. The wish to deliver his coun- 
‘THERSIPPUS, a son of Agrius, who drove|try from so. dreadful a tribute, engaged him. 
Gneus from the throne of Calydon——Anjto undertake this expedition. He was suc- 
Athenian author.who-died 954 B. C. cessful by means of Ariadne, the daughter of 
THERSITES, the most deformed and “il-|Minos, who was enamoured of him, and after 
liberal of the Grecks during ‘the Trojan)he had escaped from the labyrinth with a clue 
war, He was fond of ridiculing his fellow-jof thread, and killed the Minotaur, [vid. 
soldiers, particularly Agamemnon, Achilles,| Minotaurus,] he sailed from Crete with the: 
and Ulysses. - Achilles killed him with one/six boys and seven maidens, whom. his-victo- 
blow of his fist, because he laughed at his/ry had equally redeemed from death. . Inthe 
mourning the death of Penthesilea. Ovid.|island of Naxos, where he was driven by the 
ex Pont. 4; el. 13, v. 15.—Apollod. 1, c. 8.—} winds, he had the meanness to abandon Ari- 
Homer. Il. 2, v. 213, &c. --..Jadne,to whom he was indebted for his safety, 
THESEIDA, a patronymic given to the|‘The rejoicings which his return might have 
Athenians trom Theseus, one of their kings.|occasioned at Athens were interrupted by 
Virg. G, 2, vs 383. we the death of AEgeus, who’ threw himself into’ 
THESEIS, a poem written by Codrus, con-|the sea when he saw his son’s siiip return’ 
tainiug an account of the. life and actions of| with black sails, which wasthe signal of ill 
Theseus, and now. lost. «Jv. 1, v. 2. success. [vid. Aigeus.] His ascension on his 
TuEsEvs, king of Athens, and son. of/father’s thréne was universally applauded, B, 
fEgeus, by Athra the daughter of Pittheus,'C. 1235. The Athenians were governed with: 
was one of the most celebrated of the heroes, mildness, and Theseus made new regulations, 
of antiquity. He was educated at Troezene inland enacted new laws. . The number of the - 
the house of Pittheus, and as he was not pub-'inhabitants'of Athens was' increased by the 
licly acknowledged to be the son of the king'liberality of the monarch, religious worship 
of Athens, jie passed for the son of Neptune.’ was.attended with more than usual solemnity, 
When he came to years of maturity, he was a court was instituted which had the care of 
sent by his mother to his’ father, and a sword al! civilaffairs, and Theseus made the govern- 
was given him, by whic hem ght n ke him-| ment deimocratical, while he reserved for him- 
self known to AZzeus in a private manner.|self only the command of the armies, The 
(vid, AEgeus.] His journey to Athens was'fame which he had gained by his victories and 
not across the sea as it was usuaj with tra-'policy made his alliance courted; but Piri-. 
vellers, but Theseus determined to signalize thous, king of the Lapithz, alone wished to 
himself in going by land and encountering gain his friendship, by. meeting -him in the 
difficulties. “The road which led from ‘Tree-'field of battle. He: invaded the territories of 
zene to Athens was infésted with robbers and’ Attica; and when Theseus had marched out. 
wild beasts, and rendered impassable; but to meet’ him, the two enemies, struck at the: 
these obstacles- were easily removed by the sight of each other, rushed between their two 
courageous son of’ AZgeus, He destroyed armies: to embrace one another in the most 
Corynetes, Synnis, Sciron, Cereyon, Procus- cordialand/affectionate manner, and from that 
‘tes, and the celebrated Phaa. At Athens, time began the most sincere and admired 
however, his reception’ was not cordial, Me-'friendship, which has. become prove 
dea lived theré with Aigeus, and-as she KnewyTheseus was-present at. the nuptials of his_ 
that her influence would fall'to the ground if friend, and was the most eager and courage- 
Theseus was received into his father’s house, jous of the Lapithe, in the defence of ng 
‘she attempted to destroy ‘him before his arri=|damia and her female attendants » against the: 
val was made public. /geus was himself/bratal attempts of the Centaurs, When Pirie 
to give this cup of poison. to this unknown,thous had lost Hippodamia, he agreed with, 
stranger at a feast, re me sight of his sword |Theseus, whose wite Phadra was also dead, 
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to carry away some of the daughters of the|festivals were still celebrated with original so- 
gods. Their first attempt was upon Helen, 'lemnity in the age of Pausanias and'Plutarch, — 
the pe of Leda, and after they had ob- {about 1200 years: after the death of Theseus. 
tained this beautiful prize, they cast lots, and|The historians disagree from. the’ poets in 
she became the property of Theseus. The/their accounts about this hero, and they all 
Athenian monarch: intrusted her to the care|suppose, that instead of attempting to carry 
of his mother Aithra, at Aphidne, till she}away the wife of Pluto, the two friends wish- 
was of nubile years. ‘but the resentment ofjed to seduce a daughter of Aidoneus, king of 
Castor and Pollux soon obliged him torestore|the Molossi, This daughter, as they say, 
her safe into their hands. -. Helen, before she|bore the name of Proserpine, and the dog 
reached Sparta, became mother of a daughter} which kept the gates of the place. was called 
by Theseus, but this tradition, confirmed by|Cerberus, and hence perhaps arises the fic- 
some ancient mythologists. is confuted by tion of the poets. Pirithous was torn to pieces 
others,. who affirm that she was but nine |by the dog, ‘Theseus was confined in pri- 
years old when carried away by the tworoyal!son, front whence he made his escape some 
friends, and Ovid introduces her in one of his|time ‘after, by the’ assistance of Hercules, 
epistles, saying, Hacefto redii ftassa timore,|Some authors place Theseus and his friend 
nihil. Some time after Theseus assisted hisjin the number of the Argonauts. but they 
friend in procuring a wife, and they both des-|were bothrdetained, either in the infernal re- 
cended- into the infernal. regions, to carry|gions or in the country of the Molossi, in. the 
away Proserpine. Pluto, apprized of their|time of Jason’s expedition to Colchis. Pur. 
intentions, stopped’ them. — Pirithous« was|in vita.—Apollod. 3.— Hygin, fab. 14 and 79. 
placed on his father’s wheel. and Theseus was|— Paus.1, c.2, &c.— Ovid. Met. 7, v. 433, 
tied to a huge stone; on’ which he had sat toj Jd. 412. Fast. 3, v. 473 and 491.—Heroid.— 
rest himself. Virgil. represents. him in this! Diod. 1 and 4.—Lucan. 2, v. 612.—Homer, 
eternal state of punishment, repeating to the} Od. 21, v. 293.—Hesiod. in Scut. Herc.— 
shades in Tartarus the’ words of Discite justi-| Elian. 7, H. 4, . 5 Stat: Theb. 5, v: 432. 
tiam moniti, &§ non temnere divos.. Apollo-|—Propiert. 3.—-Lactant.ad. Theb. Stat— 
dorus, however, and others declare, that he! Philost. Icom. 1.—lacc. 2.—Apiollon, 1.— 
was not long detained in hell; when Her-| Virg. 2n.6, vi 617.—Seneca. in Hifiprol— 
cules came to steal the dog Cerberus, he tore} Stat.. Achill 1. 
himaway from the stone, but with such viod Tuesip#,a name given to the people of 
lence, that his'skin was left behind. ‘The! Athens, because they were governed by The- 
. Same assistance was given to Pirithous, and}seus. a‘ 
the two friends returned upon’ the earth by} THEsipEs, a patronymic applied to the 
the favour of Hercules, and the consent ofjchildren of Theseus, especially Hippolytus. 
the infernal deities, not, however, without suf-| Ovid. Her. 4, v. 63. 
fering the most excruciating torments. Dur-| TarsmoPHORA, a’ surname of Ceres, as 
ing the captivity of ‘Theseus in the king-|lawgiver, in whose honotr festivals were in- 
dom of Pluto, Mnestheus, one of the descend-jstituted called Zhesmofihoria,, The Thesmo- 
ants of Erechtheus, ingratiated himself ‘into;phoria were instituted by ‘riptolemus, or, ac- 
the favour of the people of Athens, and ob-icording to some, by Orpheus, or the daugh- 
tained the crown in preference to the chil-!ters of Danaus, The greatest part of the 
dren of the absent monarch. At his return;Grecian cities, especially Athens, observed 
Theseus attempted to eject the usurper, but|them with great solemnity, The worship- 
tono purpose. The Athenians had forgot-|pers were free-born. women, whose husbands 
ten his many services, and he retired with|were obliged to defray the expenses of the 
great mortification to the court of 'Lyco-/festival. They were assisted by a priest call- 
medes, king of the island of Scyros. After pay-jed sepav ogoges, because he carried a crown on 
ing him much attention, Lycomedes, eitherjhis head. “Chere were, also certain virgins 
jealous of his fame, or bribed by the presents! who officiated, and were maintained at the 
of Mnestheus, carried him to a high rock, on'publi: expense.’ The free born women were 
pretence of shewing him the extent of his|dressed in white robes to intimate their spot- 
dominions, and threw him down a deep pre-|less innocence ; they were charged to observe 
cipice.. Some suppose that Theseus inad-!the strictest chastity during three or five days 
vertently fell down this precipice, and that he|before the celebration, and during the four 
was crushed to death without receiving any|days of the solemnity, and on that account it 
violence from Lycomedes. . The children ofjwas usual: for them to strew their bed with 
Theseus, after the death of Mnestheus, re-iagzus castus, fleabane, and all such herbs as 
covered the Athenian throne, and that the;were supposed to have the power of expelling 
memory of their father might not be without all venereal propensities. They were also 
the honours due to a hero, they brought hisicharged not to eat pomegranates, or to wear 
remains from Scyros, and gave them a mag- garlands on their heads, as the whole was 
nificent burial. ‘They also raised him statuesjto be. observed with the greatest signs of 
and a temple, and festivals. and games|seriousness and gravity, without any display 
were publicly instituted to commemo-jof wantonness or, levity, It was, however, 
rate the actions of a hero who had rendered|usual to jest at one another, as the goddess 
such Services to the people of Athens. TheselCeres had been ey ‘ye smile by a merry 
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ex pression when she was sad and melancho- youngest. Some: suppose that one of the 
ly for. the recent loss of her-daughter. Pro- Thespiades refused to admit Hercules to her 
serpine.. Three days were required for the arms, for which the ‘hero condemned her to 
preparation, and upon the 11th of Ghpemganth | pass all her life in continual celibacy, and to 
called Pyanepsion, the women went to Bleu [pec ome the priestess of a temple he had. at » 
sis, carrying books on their heads, in which|Thespia. The children of the Thesprades, 
the laws which the goddess: had’ invented|Called Zhesfiade, went to Sardinia, where 
were contained. Qn the 14th of the same|they made a settlement with Iolaus, the 
month the. festival began, on the 16th day a/friend of their father,  Thespuus is often con- 
fast was observed, and the women sat on the|founded by ancient authors with Thestius, 
ground in token of humiliation. It was usual|though the latter lived in a different place, 
during the festival to offer prayers to Ceres, |and, as king of Pleuron, sent his sons to the 
Proserpine, Pluto, and Calligenia, who some/hunting of the Calydonian boar. Apollod. 2, 
suppose to be the nurse or favourite maid of|€, 4,—Paus, 9,¢. 26 and 27.—Plut.  - oh 
the goddess‘of. corn, or perhaps one of her} » THksPROTIA, a country of Epirus, [south- 
surnames. ‘There were some sacrifices of.a/east of Chaonia.] It is watered by the rivers 
mysterious nature, and all persons whose of-jAcheron and Cocytus, which the poets after 
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fence was small were released from confine- 
ment. Such as were initiated at the festivals 
of Eleusis assisted at the Thesmophoria. The 
place of high-priest was hereditary in the: fa- 
mily of Eumolpus. Ovid.. Met, 10, v. 431. 
Fast. 4, V.6}9.—Anollod.A, c,4.— Ving. Ain. 4, 
v. 58.—Soprhoel. in Gidip. Col.—Clem., Alex. 

THESMOTHETA, a name given to the last 


six Archons among the Athenians, because]: 


they took particular care to enforce the laws, 
and to'see justice impartially administered. 
They were at that time nine in number. - 
THESPIAZ, now /Veccorio, a town of Beo- 
tia, at the foot of mount . Helicon,. which _re- 
ceived its name from Thespia, the daughter 
of Asopus, or from Thespius. Plin. 4, C. 7. 
—Paus.9, c..26,—<Strab. 9. 
THESPIADA, the sons of the Thespiades. 
(vid..Thespius.) isa (cee ' 
_THESPIADES, a name given to the 50 
daughters of Thespius. (vid. Thespius.)— 
Diod.A—Seneca- in Herc, G&t, 069. 
_ asurname of the nine Muses, because. they 
were held in great veneration in Thespia. 
Flacc. 2, v..368.— Ovid. Met. *,.v. 310. 
TuEspis, a Greek poet.of Attica, sappos- 
ed by some to be the inventor of tragedy, 


Homer have called the streams of hell. The 
oracle of Dodona was in Thesprotia.. Homer, 
Od, 14, v. 31’.—Strab.7, &c.—Paus, 1, ¢. 
17.— Lucan. 3, v, 179... reais is alee 
THESSALIA, a country of Greece, whose 
boundaries have been,different at different 
periods. Properly speaking, Thessaly was 
bounded [on the north by the chain of Olym- 


west by that of Pindus, dividing jt from Epi- 


the Aegean sea,j It was generally divided 
into four separate provinces, Thessaliotis, Pe- 
lasgiotis, Istizotis, and. Phthiotis, to which 
some add Magnesia... It has’ been severally 


us, separating it from Macedonia ;\ on the. 


rus ; on the south by that of Oeta; parting it 
_/from, Phocis and Aétolia ; and on the east by” 


called AEmonia, Pelasgicum, Argos, Hellas, - 


Argeia, Dryofiis, Pelasgia, Pyrrh@a, ima~. 


thia, &c. [vid Hellas and Hellenes.] The 


r 


name of Thessaliais derived from Thessalus, ~ 


one of its monarchs. ‘Lhessaly is famous for, 


Alsola deluge which pappencd there in. the age of. 


Deucalion. [vid. Deucalion.] . Its mountains 
and Cities are also celebrated, such as Olym~- 
pus, Pelion, Ossa, Larissa, &c.. The Argo-~ 


inhabitants of the country passed for a treach+ 


nauts were partly natives of Thessaly. The ° 


536 yearsbefore Christ, His representations/erous uation, so that false money was Thes~ 

- were very rustic and imperiect. He went salian.coin, and.a perfidious action Thessalian. 
from town to town upon acart,on which was|deceit. Thessaly was governed by kings, till 
erected a temporary stage, wheretwo actors, |it became subject to the M.cedonian mo- . 
whose faces were daubed with lees of wine,|narchs. [Thessaly abounded with a variety 
entertained the audience. with choral’ songs, jot plants, some of which were medicinas, and. 
&c. Solon was a great enemy tohis dramaticjothers poisonous, The knowledge of their 
representations. Horat. Art. P. 276.—Ding. \different properties and uses caused the Thes~ 


THESPIUS, aking of Thespia, in Beotia, 
son of Erechtheus, according tosome authors, 


He was desirous that his’ fifty daughters 


should have children by Hercules, and there- 
fore when that hero was at his court he per- 


salians to pass for a nation of sorcerers. The 
Thessaiians are said to have been the first 


who managed horses with the bit, and used © 


them in battles. Their cavalry were univer 
sally esteemed. The land is said to have 


mitted him~ to enjoy their, company. This,|been so rich that the corn grew too fast. if it, 

which, according to some, was effected in one| were not cut, or sheep turned In to graze up- 
night, passes for the 13th and most arduousjon it. ‘Thessaly is now called Janna, aname 
‘of the labours of Hercules, as the two fol-|which it appears to have received from that. 
lewing lines trom the arcana arcanissima in-|' 
dicate > , it ; . | Lucan. 6,v. 438, &c.—Dionys. 210.—Curt. 
Tertius hinc decimus labor est durissimus, und], ©. 2.—lian. V. H. 3; 6. 1=-Paus. 4, 6. — 
uinguaginta simul stupravit nocte fuellas.|36, |. 10, c. 1.—Mela,, 2, ¢. 3.—Justin. 7, G. - 
Alithe daughters of Thespius brought male|6—Diod.4. .  -. ar edie 
children into the world, and. some of them] TuEssALioTIs, a part of Thessaly at the 
twins, particularly ne Po the eldest, and thelsouth of the river-Peneus. --. 7 


of theriver lon, whichflows into the Peneus.]. ~ 


. 
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~ ‘PRPsSALONICA, fnow Sadoniki,} an ancient discord, who punished t j Be 
town of Macedonia, first called Zherma, andjleus, by ehigetng tuto ii Pane tov 
afterwards Thessalonica, from the wife of|bly a golden apple, to be given to the fairest 
Cassander. According to ancient writers it/of all the goddesses. (vid. Discordia.] ‘Thetis 
was once very powerful, and it still continues;/became mother of several children by Peleus, © 
to bea place of note. ['Thessalonica was si-|but all these she destroyed by fire in attempt- 
tuate at the north-eastern extremity of theling to see’ whether they were immortal. 
Sinus Thermaicus, or Gulf of Saloniki.~ It] Achilles must-have shared the- same fate, if 
was a powerful and flourishing city, and was|Peleus had not snatched him from her hand 
the residence of Cicero during a portion of his}as she was going to repeat the cruel opera- 
exile, Thessalonica is well known also from|tion. She afterwards rendered him invulner- 
| the preaching and epistles of St/Paul ] Strad.Jable by plunging. him in the waters: of the 
7.—Dionys.—Cic. in Pis. c. 17. —Liv. 29, c.|/Styx, except that part of the heel by which 
17,1. 40, c. 4,1 44, c: 10 and 45.—ela, 2,|she held mm. - As Thetis well knew the fate 
c. 3,——A daughter of Philip, king of Ma-|of her son, sheattempted to remove him from 
cedonia, sister to Alexander the Great. She/the Trojan war by concealing him in the 
married Cassander, by whom she had a son|court of Lycomedes. This was useless, he 
called Antipater, who put her tadeath, Paus.|went with the rest of the Greeks. "The mo- 
8, 72 : ther, still anxious for his preservation, pre~ 
TuessxXLvus, ason of Hercules and Cal-|vailed upon Vulcan to make him a suit of ar- 
liope, daughter of Kuryphilus, - Thessaly re-|mour ; but when.it was done, she refused the 
ceived its name from him.  Afiollod, 2.)g6d the favours which she had pron.ised him. 
—~Dictys. Cret. 2. A physician who in-}When Achilles’ was killed by Paris, Thetis 
vited Alexander toa feast at Babylon to givejissued: sut of the sea with the Nereides to 
him poison. A physician of Lydia in the/mourn his death, and after she had collected 
age of Nero. He gained the favours of the/his ashes in a golden urn, she raised a monu- 
great and opulent at Rome, by the meanness|ment to his memory, and instituted festivals 
and servility of his behaviour. He treated]in his honour, Hesiod. Theog v. 244, &c.—_ 
all physicians with contempt,- and thought|4fodlod. 1, c. 2 and 9, 1. 3, c. 13.—Hygine 
himself superior to all his predecessors. fab. $4.— Homer. Il: 1, &c. Od. 24, v. 55. 
A son of Cimon, who accused Alcibiades be-| Paus-5, c. 18,-&c.—Ovid. Met. 11, fab. 7, 
cause he imitated the mysteries of Ceres. 1.12, fab, 1,-8c. . 
TueEsteE, a sister of Dionysius the elder,|] Tnrutis; or TEuTuIs, a prince of atown 
tyrant of Syracuse. She married Philoxenus,jof the same name in Arcadia, who went ~ 
and was greatly esteemed’by the Sicilians. |to the Trojan war. He quarrelled with 
‘Tuestid, atownof AXtolia, between the| Agamemnon, at Aulis, and when Minerva, 
Evenusand Achelous. Polyd. 5. ~ j|under the form of Melas, son of Ops, attempt= 
Tuestixp#and THESTIADES. vid. Thes-|ed to pacify him, he struck the goddess 
piadx and Thespiades. and returned home. Some say that the god- 
TueEstivs, a king of Pleuron, and a son of|dess afterwards ‘appeared to him and shew- 
Parthaon, father to Toxeus, Plezippus, and/ed him the wound which he had giver her in 
Althea———A king of Thespia. (vid. Vhes-)the thigh, and that he died soon after. Paus. 
pius.)—The sons of Thestius, called Zhes-}8, c. 28. . 
tiade@, were killed by Meleager at the chase} Tura, the mother of the sun, moon, and 
of the Calydonian boar. Afollod.1 c: 7. |Aurora, by Hyperion,’ (vid. Thea.) Hesiod. 
Tuestor, asonof Idmon. and Laothoe,| Zheog.v. 571, : 
father to Calchas: From him Calchas is ot-| ‘fximBron, a Lacedemonian, chosen gene- 
ten called Thestorides. Ovid: Met. 12, v. i9,\ral to conduct a-war against Persia. He was 
—Stat.1, Ach. v. 497,—Apollon, 1, v"239,—-[recalled, and afterwards re-appointed. ‘He 
Homer. Il. 1, v. 69. Pie! died B. C; 391. Diod. 17. 
THETIS, one of the sea ‘deities, danghter of} THIRMIDA, a town of Numidia; where 
Nereus and Doris, often confounded with| Hiempsal was'slain, Sadl. Jug. 2. 
Tethys, her grandmother. She was courted; -Tutsee, a beautiful woman of Babylon. 
by Neptune and Jupiter ; but when the gods/(vid..Pyramus.) A town of Beeotia, be-~ 
were informed that the son she should bring|tween two mountains. Paws. 9, c. 52. 
forth must become greater than his father,|. ‘I'HoAs, a king of Taurica Chersonesus, in ~ 
their addresses were stopped, and Peleus, the/the age of Orestes: and Pylades. He would » 
son of Afacus, was permitted to solicit. her|have immolated these two celebrated strang~ - 
hand. Thetis refused him, but the lover hadjers on Diana’s altars; according to the bar- 
the artificeto catch her when asleep, and by|barous customs of the country, had they not 
binding her strongly, he prevented her from|been delivered by Iphigenia. (vid. Iphigenia.) 
escaping from his grasp, in assuming differ-| According to some, ‘T'roas was the son of 
entforms, When Thetis found that she could] Borysthenes. Ovid. Pont. 3, el. 2——A king 
not elude the. vigilance of her lover, she con- of Lemnos, son of Bacchus and. Ariadne the 
sented to marry him, though much against|/daughter of Minos, and husband of Myrine, 
her inclination, ‘Their nuptials were cele-|He had been made king of Lemnos by Rhada- 
brated on mount Pelion, with great pomp ;|manthus, He was still alive when the Lem- 
all the deities since a hur the poddess afinian women re re kil} aj] she males in - 
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the island, but’ his life was spared by his only| Mount Pangzus and mount Rhodope on the 
daughter Hypsipyle, in.whose favour he had| west, from Moesia by mount Hemus on the 
resigned ihe crown. Hypsipyle obliged her|north, on the east was the Euxine, and on the 
father to depart secretly from Lemnos, tojsouth was the /Egean sea.] The Thracians 
escape from the fury of the women, and he| were looked upon asa cruel and barbarous 
arrived safe in a neighbouring island, whic!:|nation, they were naturally brave and war- 
some call Chios, though many suppose that|like, addicted to drinking and,venereal plea- 
Thoas was assassinated by the enraged females|sures, and they sacrificed without the small- 
before he-had left Lemnos, Some mythologists}est_ humanity their enemies. on the altars of 
confound the king of Lemnos with that of|their gods.’ Their government was originally 
Chersonesus, and suppose that they were|monarchical, and divided among a number of 
one and the same man. »According to theirjindependent princes.” Thrace was barren 
opinion, Thoas, was very young when he re jas to its soil. It received its name from 
tired from Lemnos, and after that he went|/Thrax, the son of Mars, the chief deity of 
to laurica Chersonesus; where he settled.|the’ country. The first inhabitants lived. 
Flace. 8,v.208.—Hygin. fab. 74, 120.—Ovid.|upon plunder, and on the milk and flesh of 
in, I. 384.— Heroid. ©, v, 114.-~Stat. Ted. 6 |sheep. » It forms now the province of Rome- 
v. 262 and 86.—Apoilon. Rhod. 1, v. 209}lia. Herodot. 4,.c. 99, 1. 5, c. 3.—Szrad, 1, 
_ and 615.— Apollod. 1, c. 9, 1, 3,¢-. 6.—Lurip.| &e.—Virg. 4En. 3, &c.— Mela, 2, c..2, &e. 
in Inhig —— Av officer of AEtoha, whostrong-|—Paus, 9, c. 29, &c.— Ovid. Met, i1, v. 92, 
ly opposed the views of the Rofhans, and fa-|1. 13, v.65, &c,—C. Wep, in Alc. 11. 
voured the interest of Antiochus, B. €.193.| .THrAsi&a,,or THRASEA Patus, [a Ro- 
Tuomyrtis, called also 'Tamyris, Tameris,| mansenator in the reign of Nero, distinguish- 
Thamyris, and Tomyris, was queen of. thel|ed for his integrity and patriotism. He was 
Massagete, After her husband’s death, sheja native of Patavium, educated in Stoical 
marched against Cyrus, who wished to invade|tenets, and a great admirer of Cato of Uti- 
her territories, cut his army to pieces, andjca, whose lifehe wrote. His contempt of the 
killed him on the spot. ‘The barbarous queen) base adulation of the senate, and his open and 
ordered the head of the fallen monarch to be} manly, animadversions on the enormities of 
eut off and thrown intoa vessel full of humanjthe emperor, were the occasion of his being 
blood, with the insulting words of satia te|condemned to death. He died A. D. 66, in 
sanguine quem sitisti. ier son had ‘beenjthe 13th year of Nero’s reign. Tacitus says 
conquered by Cyrus before she marched}that Nero endeavoured to extirpate virtue 
herself at the head of her armies. Herodot.\itself, by the destruction of Peta and Sora- 
1, c.. 205.—Justin. 1, c. 8.— Tibull. 4, el. 1, v. 
143. Saree) A. 15,.c: 16. ae 
THORAX, a mountain near Magnesia in} THRASYBOLUS,a famous general of Athens 
fonia, where the grammarian Daphitas was| who began the expulsion of the 30 tyrants of 
suspended on a cross for his abusive language} his country though he. was only assisted, by 30 
against.kings and absolute princes, whencelof his friends. His efforts were attended with 
the proverb cave a Thorace., Strab. 14.—|success, B, C. 40:, and the only reward he 
A Lacedemonian officer who served under|received for this patriotic action was a crown 
Lysander, and was put to death by the Epho-}made with two twigs of an olive-branch; a 
ri. Plut.in Lys. a, proof of his own disinterestedness and.of the 
TuoRIA LEX, agraria, by Sp. Thorius, the} virtues of his countrymen. The Athenians 
tribune. {t ordained that no person Should|employed a man whose abilities and humanity 
pay any rent for the land which he possess-|were so conspicuous, and Thrasybulus was 
ed. It also made some regulations about/sent with a powerful fleet to recover their 
grazing and pastures. Cic.im Brut. _ {lost power in the Agean, and on the coast of 
THORNAX, a mountain of Argolis. It re-| Asia. After he had gained many advantages, 
ceived its name from Thornax, a nymph whojthis great man was killed in his camp by the 
became mother of Buphagus, by. Japetus,jinhabitants of Aspendus, whom his soldiers 
The mountain was afterwards called Coccy-\had plundered without ‘his knowledge, B. C. 


nus.} Juv. 5, v. 36.—Mart.1, ep, 19.— Tacit. 


gia, because Jupiter changed himself there}/391. Diod.14.—C. Nef. in vitd.—Cic. Phil.’ 


into a cuckoo. Paws, 8, c. 27. —Val. Max. 4, c. 1. A tyrant of Miletus, 
Tuorn, an Egyptian deity, the same.as|B, C. 634..—A son of Gelon, banished 

Mercury- j trom Syracuse, of which he was the tyrant, 
THRACE, adaughter of Titan. A name|B. C. 466: 

of Thrace. [vid.'Thracia.] __ 
TuHRACES, the inhabitants of Thrace. [vid. 


dered in his mind that he believed all the 
Thracia.] - . _|ships which entered the Pirzus to be hisown. 
_THRACIA, a large country of Europe,|He wascured by meansof his brother, whom 
[lying to the east of Macedonia. It was alhe liberally reproached for depriving him of 
barbarous country in the interior, but had/that happy illusion of mind. - lian, V. H. 
many Greek colonies on the coast. .Thel4, °c. 25.——[One of the Athenian ‘com- 

_ Geography of this country is far from. being|manders at the battle of Arginuse, condemn- 
an ascertained. It was. popes fromjed to death with his colleagues, for omitting, 
cedonia by ame a and the ridges of|to collect and bury the dead after the action. 


5 
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THRASYLLUS, a man of Attica, sodisor- 
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vid. Arginuse.J——A Greek Pythagorean|great light on the different transactions of the 
philosopher and mathematician, who enjoyed|war. His history has been divided into eight 
the favours and the friendship of Augustus |books, the last of which is imperfect, and 
and Tiberius. Suet. in Tib. . ‘ |supposed to have been written by his daugh- 
TuRasyMAcuus, a native of Carthage|ter. Che character of this interesting history 
who became the pupil of Isocrates ‘and ofjis well known, and the noble emulation of the 
Plato. Though he was a public teacher at| writer will ever be admired, who shed tears 
Athens, he starved for want of bread, and at| when he heard Herodotus repeat his history 
last hung himself. Juv. 7, v. 204. : of the Persian wars at the public festivals of 
, THRASYMENUS, a lake of Italy near [Pe-|Greece: The historian of Halicarnassus’ has 
rusia,] celebrated for a battle fought there|been compared with the son of- Olorus, but 
between Annibal and the Romans under Fla-|each has his peculiar excellence. Sweetness 
minius, B. C, 217, No less than 15,000 Ro-jof style, grace, and elegance of expression, 
mans were left dead on the field of battle, andjmay be called the characteristics of the for- 
10,000 taken prisoners; or, according to Livy,|mer, while Thucydides stands unequalled for 
6,000, or Polybius, 15,000. The loss of An-|the fire of his description, the conciseness and 
nibal was about 1,500 men, About 10,000/at the same time, the strong and energetic 
Romans made their escape, all covered with| matter of his narrative. [The conciseness 
wounds, This lake is now called the lake|of Thucydides, however, sometimes degene- 
of Perugia. [vid. Perusia.] Strab. 5.--Ovid.|rates into obscurity, particularly in his ha- 
fast, 6, v. 765.—Plut, ~~ rangues :/nor does he seem to be very solici- 
TuREIcivs, of Thrace. Orpheus is called}tous about the elegance of his style or the puri+ 
by way of eminence, Threicius Sacerdos.|ty of his language, but more ambitious to com- 
Virg. ZEn. 6, v. 645. * x |municate information thanto please the ear. 
Pannissit an epithet applied to Harpa- Wholly engaged with his subject he is not 
palyce, a native of Thrace. Virg. En. 1,\anxious about the choice of words or their 


Osis 0 nice collocation, nor does he even sometimes 
‘THRIAMBUS, one of the surnames of Bac-|Tegard the strict rules of grammar in the ar- 
chus. dour of composition. These defects, which 


THRONIvM, a town of Phocis, where the|Some ignorantly admire, are counterbalanced 
Boagrius falls into thé sea, in the sinus Mali-|bV the justness and dignity of his sentiments, 
acus. [It was the chieftown of the Locrijthe fidelity and accuracy of-his details, and 
Epicnemidii, and is now Bodonitza.] Liv,|the judicious reflections he constantly makes 
36, c. 20.—Strab. 9—Plin. 4. c. 7-——Ano-|upon every plan that was proposed and eve- 
ther of ‘Thresprotia. ry measure that was pursued. His speeches 

THUCYDIDES, a celebrated Greek histo |™ay be considered as the philosophical part 
rian, bornat Athens. His father’s name was] of his history, ‘as they develope the causes of 
Olorus, and among his ancestors he reckoned/events, the interests, motives, views, and 
the great Miltiades. His youth was distin-|principles or all the states engaged in that 
guished by an eager desire to excel in the|rvinous war, and bring these important points - 
vigorous exercises and gymnastic amusements] More ito view, than the detached reflections 
which called the attention of his cotempora-|of modern historians. [p the narration of 
ries, and when he had reached ‘the years of/great events he has seldom been equalled, 
manhood, he appeared in the Athenian ar-| he plague of Athens, the siege of Platea, 
mies. During the Peloponnesian war he was|the sedition at Corcyra, the defeat of the 
commissioned by his countrymen to reliéve Athenians in Sicily; are painted in the most 
Amphipolis ; but the quick march of Bra-{picturesque and forcible manner-] His re- 
sidas, the Lacedemonian general, defeated] !ations are authentic, as he himself was in- 
his operations, and ‘Thucydides, unsuccess-|terested in the events he mentions ; his im- 
ful in his expedition, was banished from|partiality is indubitable, as he no where be- 
Athens. This happened in the eighth yearjtrays the least resentment against his Cos 
of this celebrated war, and in the place of|trymen, and the factious partizans of Cleon, 
his banishment the general began to write] ho had banished him from. Athens. Many 
an impartial history of the important events have blamed the historian for the injudicious 
which had happened during his _administra-[distribution of his subject, and while, for the 
tion, and’ which ‘still continued to agitate|sake of accuracy, the whole is divided into 
the several states of Greece. This famous/susnmers and winters, the thread of the his- 
history is continued. only to the 21st year] tory is interrupted, the scene continually shift- 
of the war, and the remaining part of the/ed ; and the reader, unable to pursue events 
time till the demolition of the walls of Athens/to the end, is transported from Persia to Pe- 
was described by the pen of Fheopompus and|loponnesus or from the walls of Syracuse to 
Xenophon. Thucydides wrote in the Atticjthe’ coast ot Corcyra. The animated ha- 
dialect, as possessed of more vigour, purity, rangues of Thucydides have been universally 
elegance, and energy. He spared neither|admired ; he found a model in Herodotus, but 
time nor money to procure authentic ma-|he greatly surpassed the original. The bo 
terials ;'and the Athenians, as well as their|tory of Thucydides was so admired, that De- 
enemies, furnished him with many valuable|mosthenes, to perfect himself as an orator, 


communications, which contributed to throw|transcribed it eight ee times, and read 


‘ i 
; PH ‘ I ig’ chain iy 
it with stich attention, that. he could almost|2, c, 4.—«\A town of Messenia.. Patis. 4, c>~ 
repeat it by heart. Thucydides died at|3i.— Strad. 8. yes Pha 
Athens, where he had been recalled from his|’ Tuurinus, aname given to Augustus when — 
exile, in his 80th year, 391 years before|he was young, either because some.of his pro- 
Christ. The best editions of Thucydides are|genitors were natives of Thurium, or because 
those of Duker, fol. Amst. 17313 of Glas-|th¢y had- distinguished: themselves there. 
gow, 12mo. 8 vols. 1759 5-of Hudson, fol, Ox-|Sueton..Aug. 7. - “ at 
on. 1696, and the 8vo, of Bipont. 1788, 6 vols.| THuscra, a country of Italy, the same as 
{ Tothese may be added the improvededition of|/Etruria. [vid. Etruria.] 
Duker, by Gottleber and Baver, Lips. 1790°} *TuyApEs, (sing. Tayas) a name of the 
1804, 2 vols. 4to. and that of Haackius, Lips.|Bacchanals. They received it from Thyas, 
1819. 3 vols. 8vo.] *Cie: de Orat &c —Diod.|daughter of Castalius, and mother of Del- 
12.—Dionys. Hal. de,Thuc.— lian. V. H. phus by Apollo. She was the first woman 
12, c. 50 — Quintil. A son of Milesias, in| who-was priestess of the god Bacchus. Virg. 
the age of Pericles. He was banished for} in, 4, v..302.—Paus. 10, c.4. 
his opposition to the measures of Pericles,| °“VuyAmis, ariver of Epirus falling into the 
&e. lénian sea, {[Cicero’s friend Atticus had-a 
TuvisTo, one of the deities of the Ger-{country-seat here, called Amaltheum, near 
mans. -Zuacit. : Torone } Paus. 1,6: 11,—Cic! 7; Att. 2. - 
THOLE, anislandin themost northern parts] TuyaTira, [a ‘city of Lydia, near the 
of the Germanocean,to which, on account|northern confines, situate on the small river 
of its great distance to the north, the an-|Lycus, not far from its source. According to 
cients gave the ephithet of w/tima. Its situation|Pliny, its original name was Pelopia. and 
was never accurately ascertained, hence its|Strabo makes it to have been founded by a 
present name is unknown by modern histori-|colony of Macedonians. ° It was enlarged by 
ans. Some suppose that it is the island now|Seleucus Nicator. It was selected as a place 
called Iceland, or_part of Greenland, whilstlof arms, by Andronicus, who declared himself 
othersimagine it to be one of the Shetland isles. |heir to the kingdom of Pergamus after the 
[The Thule mentioned’ by Tacitus ‘in his lifeldeath of Attalus.. Thyatira, according to 
of Agricola, and which that commander. dis-|Strabo, belonged originally to Mysia; from 
coveredin circumnavigating Britain, coincides|the timeof Pliny, however, we find it aserib- 
with Mainland, one of the Shetland isles. The|ed to Lydia. Its ruins are now called Ak- Hi- 
Thule spoken ‘of by Pytheas, the ancient|sar, or the white castle.. This was one o 
Greek navigator, was different from this.|the churches mentioned in the Revelations.] 
The relation.of Pytheas is rather romantic in| Liv. 37,.c: 8 and 44. 5 “4 
“some of its features, as for example when he] Tuyestss, a son of Pelops and Hippoda- 
States that its climate was neither earth, air,|mia, and grandson of Tantalus, debauched 
nor sea, hut a chaotic-confusion of these three| rope, the wife of his brother Atreus, be- 
elements: from other parts of his relation|cause he refused to take him as his colleague 
“however many have been led to suppose that/on the throne of Argos. ‘This was’no sooner 
“his Thule was-modern Iceland or Norway.|known, than Atreus ‘divorced /Erope, and 
Mannert declares himself in favour of the for-|banished Thyestes from his kingdom ; but 
mer; D’Anville opposes it. Ptolemy plices|soon after, the more effectually to punish his 
the middle of this Thule in 63° of latitude, linfidelity, he expressed a Wish to be recon- 
and says that at the time of the equinoxes, the|ciled to him,-and recalled him to Argos. 
days were 24hours, which could not havebeen|Thyestes was received by bis brother at an 
true at the equinoxes, but must have referred |elegant entertainment, but he was soon in- 
to the solstices, and therefore this island is|formed that he had been feeding upon the 
supposed to have been in 662 30’ lat. that is,|flesh of one of his own children. This” 
under the polar circle. ‘The’Thule of which|Atreus took care to communicate to him by 
Procopius speaks, D’Anville makes to cor-|shewing him the remains of his son’s body, 
respond with the modern canton of 7iemark|This action appeared so barbarous, that, ac- 
in Norway. The details of Procopius, how-|cording to the ancient mythologists, the sun 
ever, seem to agree rather with the: ac-.|changed his usual course, not to be a specta- 
counts that have been given of the state|tor.of so bloody a scene. Thyestes escaped 
_ of ancient Lapland. Some modern. geogra-|from his brother and fled to’ Epirus. Some 
phers think that by Thule the ancients mean|time after he met his daughter Pelopeia in a 
merely Scandinavia, of which their knowledge|grove sacred to Minerva, and he offered her 
was very limited.) Svat. 3, Syl. 5, v. 20 —|violence without knowing who she was. This 
Strab. 1—Mela, 3, c. 6.— Tacit. Acrig. 10:—|incest, however, according. to some, was in- 
Plin. 2,¢. 75,1. 4,¢. !6—Virg. G. 1,v. 30.—}tentionally committed by the father. as he had 
Juv. 15, v. 112. 1s been told ‘by an oracle, that the injuries he 
THuURLA, 1, or IuM, a town. of Lucanialhad received from Atreus would be avenged 
in Italy, built by a-colony of Athenians, near|by a son born from himself and Pelopeia. 
the ruins of Sybaris, B.C. 444, Inthe num-|The daughter, pregnant by her father, 
ber of this Athenian colony were Lysias and|seen .by her uncle Atreus. and marrie 
Herodotus... Strad. ae Beak 12, C, 4.——/Mela,jsome time after she brought inte the 


a 
Sy 


‘covery, and when she found that she had com- 
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son, Whom she exposed in the woods. The} Tuvn1, or Brruy¥nt, a people of Bithynia3 
life of the child was preserved by goats ;|hence the word Zhyna merx applied to their . 
he was called Egysthus, and presented tohis|commodities, [They were of Thraciah 
mother, and educated in the family of Atreus.lerigin. vid. Bithynia.] _Horat. 3, od.7, vs 
When grown toyearsof maturity, the mother|3,— Pui. 4, ¢. 11. > 
gave her son AUgysthus a sword, which she|.-THyOnr, a name given to Semele after 
had taken from her unknown ravisher in the!she had been presented with immortality by 
grove of Minerva, with hopes of discovering|her somBxcchus Apollod. 3, c. 5. 
who he was. Meantime Atreus, intenttopun-|) {HYONEUS, a surname of Bacchus from 
ish his brother, sent Agamemnon and Mena-|his mother Semele, who was-called Thyone. 
jaus to pursue him, and when at last they found] [Some derive the name from 6ve, furere.] 
him, he was dragged to Argos, and thrown|Afollod. 8, c. 5.° Horat.1,-0d. 17, vy. 23.— 
into a close prison. Ai gysthus was sent to mur-| Ovid. Met. 4, v. 13. : 
der Thyestes, but the father recollected the} THyre,a town of the Messenians, famous 
sword, which was raised to stab him, and a few|fer a battle fought there between the Argives 
questions convinced him that his assassin was|aid the Lacedzmonians. . Herodot. 1, c, &2. 
his own son, Pelopeia was present at this dis pene. 4, v.48. ie 
‘Tuyra, an island on the coast of Pelopon- 
mitted incest-with her father, she asked Agys-|neus, near Hermione. - Herodot. 6, c. 76. 
thus to examine the sword, and immediately] ‘THyRsaciT«, a people of Sarmatia, who 
plunged it into her own breast. AZ gysthus|live upon hunting. {Herodotus makes the 
rushed from the prison to Atreus, with the|Tanais rise in’ their territory.] Plin. 4,c.12, 
bloody weapon, and murdered him near anal-| Tuyrsus, a river of Sardinia, now Oris- 
tar, as he wished to offer thanks to the gods on|tagnt. 
the supposed death ot Thyestes, At the death}! Trsrerzas, a town of Galilee, built by He- 
of Atreus, Thyestes was placed omhis brother’s|rod, near a lake of the same name, and call- 
throne by /Hgysthus, from which he wasledafter.Tiberius. [The lake was previous- 
soon after driven by Agamemnon and Me-|ly called by the name of Gennesareth, from 


nelaus. He retired from Argos, and wasla pleasant district called Gennesar, at the 


banished into the island of Cythera by Aga-|northern extremity of the lake. . Tiberias is 
memnon, where he died. Afollod, 2, c..4,—|often mentioned by: the Jewish writers, be- 
Softhocl.in Ajax. — Hygin. fab. 86,&c.— Ovid.|cause, after the taking of Jerusalem, there was 
in Ib, 359.—Lucan. 1, v. 544, 1. 7, v.'451.—|at Tiberias a succession of Hebrew judges 
Senec. in Thyest. | and doctors, till.the fourth century. Epi- 
TuyMBRA, a small town of Lydia, near|phanius says that a Hebrew translation of — 

Sardis. celebrated fora battle which -was St.John and the Acts of the Apostles was 
fought there, between Cyrus and Creesus, in|kept in this city.] Plin. 5, c. 16—Josepth. 
which the latter was: defeated. The troops| 4.18, c. 3. 

of Cyrus amounted to 196,000 men, besides|’ TrseRINuS, son of Capetas, and king of 
chariots, and those of Croesus were twice|Alba, was drowned inthe river Albula, which 
as nuimerous. A plain in Troas, through|on that.account assumed the name of T%be- 


» which a small river, called lhymbrius, fallsi7is, of which he became the protecting .god. 


in its course to the Scamander. Apollo had! Lv. 1, c, 3.—Cic. de Nat. D. 2, c. 20.—Var- 
there a temple, and from thence he is calledjro.de L. L. 4, c. 5, &ce.—Ovid: Fast. 2, v. 
Lhymbre@us.. Achilles was killed there by|389, 1.4, v.47... b - 
Paris, according: to'some. Strab..13.—Szat.| Trpiirts, Tyberis, Tiber, or Tibris, a ri- 
4. Sylv. 7, v. 22.—Dictys. Cret, 2, c. 52, 1. 2,|ver of Italy, on whose banks the city of Rome 
Gal: Alam oA was built. It was originally called Albula, 
THYMBRAUS, a surname of Apollo, Virg.|from the whiteness of its waters, and after- 


| G4, y. 323. En. 3, v. 85. (vid. Thym-|wards Tiberis, when “Tiberinus, king of Al- 


bra.) ba, had been drowned there. It was also 
[Tuymsrivum, a city of Phrygia, east offnamed Zyrrhenus, because it watered Etru- 
Ipsus, now Tshaktelu,] ria, and, Lydius, because the inhabitants of 
_ THymeres, a king of Athens, son of Ox-|the neighbourhood were supposed to be of 
inthas, the last of the descendants of The-|Lydian origin. [vid. Etruria.] ‘The Tiber 
seus, who: reigned at Athens.’ He was de-|rises in the Appenines, and falls into the 
peace because he refused -to accept achal-}Tyrrhene sea 16. miles below Rome, af- 
enge sent by Xanthus king of Beeotia, and|ter dividing Latium from Etruria. Ovid. 
Was succeeded by a Messenian B. C. 1128,| Fust. 4, v. 47, 329, &c. 1, 5, v. 641, in Ib. 
who repaired the honour of Athens by fight-|514.—Lucan. 1, v. 81, &¢,—Varro de L. L. 
ing the Beeotian king. Paws. 2, c. 18——A{4, c. 5.—Virg. Zen. 7, v.. 0.—AHoret. 1, Od. 
Trojan prince, whose wife and son were put] 2, v- 13.— Vela, 2, c. 4—Liv. 1, ¢. 3. . 
to death by order of Priam. It was to re-|> Tissrivs, Claudius Drusus Nero, a Ro- 
venge the king’s cruelty that he persaaded|man emperor after the death of Augustus, 
his countrymen to bring the wooden horse/descended from the family:of the Claudii. 
within their city. He was son of Laomedon,|In his early years he commanded popularity 
according to some, Virg, Ain. 2, v.32.—|by entertaining the populace with magnifi- 
Dictys, Cret.4, c. 4s yo! {cent shows and mee gladiators, and he 
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gained some applause in the funeral oration! Yet,the triumphs of Germanicus were beheld 
_ which he pronounced over his fathér, though’ with jealousy. Tiberius dreaded his power, 
only nine years old. «His first appearance in he was envious of his popularity, and the 
the Roman armies was under Augustus, inthe death of that celebrate general in Antioch 
war against the Cantabri, and afterwardsin the was, as some suppose, accelerated by poison, 
capacity of general, he obtained victories in/and the’ secret resentment of the emperor. 
different parts of the empire, and was reward; Not only his relations and friends, but the 
ed with atriumph.  Yet,.in the midst of his great and opulent were sacrificed to his am- 
glory, Tiberius fell under Hae pleasure of bition, ‘cruelty, and avarice ; andthere was 
Augustus, and retired to Rhodes, where lie scarce in Rone one’ single family that did 
Continued forseven years as an exile, till by the not reproach Tiberius for the loss of a’ bro- 
influence of his mother Livia withthe emper- ther, a father, or a husband, He at last re- 
or, he wasrecalled. His return to Rome hs tired to the island of Caprez, on the coast of 
the more glorious ; he had the commandjof Campania, where he buried himself in un- 
the Roman armies in Illyricum Pannonia, lawful pleasures. The care of the empire 
and Dalmatia, and seemed to divide the sove- Was intrusted to favourites, among whom 
reign power with Augustus. -At thegie of Sejanus fora while shone with uncommon 
this celebrated emperor, Tiberius, who "Had splendour. In this solitary retreat the emper- 
deen adopted, assumed the reins of govetn- or ‘proposed rewards to such as invented new 
ment ; and while with dissimutation and af; pleasures, or could produce fresh luxuries. 
fected modesty he wished to decline the dan- He forgot his age as well as his dignity, and 
gerous office, he found time to try [he disgraced himself by the most unnatural vices 
fidelity of his friends, and to make the grgat- and enormous indulgences which can draw a 
est part of the Romans believe that he as blush, even upon the countenance of the most 
invested with the purple, not from his. «wn Cebauched and abandoned. While the emper- 
choice, but by the recommendation of Augus- or was lost to himself and to the world the 
tus, and the urgent entreaties of the Roman provinces were harassed on every side by the 
senate. The beginning of his reign seemed Barbarians, and Tiberius tound himself insult- 
to promise tranquillity to the »vorld ; Tiers ed by those énemies whom hitherto he had 
was 4 watchful guardian of the public peace, ‘Seen fall prostrate at his feet with every mark 
he was the friend of, justice; and never jas- of submissive adulation. At jaet aroun weak 
sumed. the sounding titles which must is ,and helpless through infirmities, he thought of 
gust a free nation, but he was satisfied tosay his approaching dissolution ; and as he well . 
of himself that he was the master of/his|knew that Rome could. not exist without a 
slaves, the general of his.Soldiers, and the fa-jhead, he nominated as his successor, Caius 
ther of the citizens of Rome., That seeming|Caligula.. Many might inquire, why a‘ youth 
‘moderation, howeyer, which was but the|naturally so vicious and abandoned as Caius 
fruit of the deepest policy, soon disappeared,| Was chosen to be the master ofan extensive 
and Tiberius was viewed in, his real charac-jempire ; but ‘iberius wished his own cruel- 
ter. . His ingratitude to his mother Livia, tojties to be forgotten in the barbarities which 
whose intrigues he was indebted for the pur-|might be displayed in the reign of his success- 
ple, his cruelty to his wife Julia, and his/|ty-jor, whose natural propensities he had well 
rannical oppression and murder of many [no-|defined, in saying of Caligula that he breda 
ble senators, rendered him odious to the peo-|serpent for the Roman people, and a Phae- 
ple, and suspected even by his most intimate|ton for the rest of the empire. Tiberius died 
favourites* The armies mutinied in apie at Misenum, the 16th of March, A. D. 37, in 
nia and Germany, but the tumults werejthe 78th year of his age. after a reign of 22 
silenced by the prudence of the generals and] years, six months, aad 26 days. Caligula was 
the fidelity of the officers, and the factious de-|accused of having hastened his‘end by suffo- 
magogues were abandoned to their, condign|cating him. ‘The joy was universal when his 
unishment, This acted asa check upon\Ti-|death was known ; and the people.of Rome, 
eriusin Rome ; he knew from thence, asjin the midst of sorrow, had a moment to re- 
his, successors experienced, that’ his pojver|joice, heedless of the calamities which await- 
was precarious, and his very existence injed them in the succeeding reigns. “he body 
perpetual danger, He continued as he -hadlof Tiberius was conveyed to: Rome, and. 
begun, to pay the greatest deférence to the/burnt with great solemnity. A funeral. ora- 
senate 3 all libels against him he disregarded, |tion was pronounced by Caligula, who seem- 
and observed. that ina free city, the thoughts ed to forget his benefactor while he expatiat- 
and the tongue of every man should be free.}ed on the praises of Augustus, Germanicns, 
The taxes were gradually lessened, and lux-jand his own, The character of Tiberius has 
ury restrained by the salutary regulations,as|been examined with particular seni 
wellas by the prevailing example and fru-{historians, and his reign is the subject oft e 
gality of the emperor. While Rome exhibit-|most perfect and elegant of all the com 
ed a scene of peace and public cranguility, tions of Tacitus, When a private man, Ti- 
the Barbarians were severally defeated on|berius was. universally esteemed; when he 
the borders of the empire, and Tiberius gain-|had no superior, he was proud, arro 
ed new honours, by the activity and valour of|jealous, and revengeful. If he found his mi 
Germanicus and his Hee faithful lieutenants.|tary operations conducted by a warlike gene- 
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yal, he affected moderation and virtue; butjand, [having suffered severely by illness,] re- 
when he got rid of the powerful influence of/turned to Rome, where he gave himself up to 
a favourite, he was tyrannical and dissolute.|literary ease, and to all the effeminate indo- 
If, as some observe, he had lived in the times}lence of an Itahan climate. | His first compo- 
of the Roman republic, he might have beenjsition was to celebrate the virtues of his. 
as conspicuous as his great ancestors; but the| friend Messala, but his more favourite study 
sovereign power lodged in his hands rerder-| was writing love verses, in praise of his mis- 
ed him vicious and oppressive. Yet, though}tresses. Delia and Plautia, ‘of Nemesis and 
he encouraged informers and favoured flatte-; Newra, ard in these elegant effusions’ he 
ry, he blushed at the mean servilities of the} showed himselfthe most correct of the Roman 
senate, and derided the adulation of his cour-|pvets. As he had espoused the cause of 
tiers, who approached him, he said, as if they| Brutus, he lost his possessions when the sol- 
approached a savage elephant. He was ajdiers of the triiimvirate were rewarded with 


patron of learning, he was an eloquent and! 


ready speaker, and dedicated some part of 
his time to study. He wrote a lyric ‘poem, 


entitled, A complaint on the death of Lucius! 


Cesar, as also some Greek pieces in imita- 
tion of some of his favourite authors. He 
avoided all improper expressions and all fo- 
reign words he totally wished to banish from 
the Latin tongue. As instances of his huma- 
nity, it has been recorded that he was uncom - 
monly liberal to the people of Asia Minor, 
whose habitations had been destroyed by a 


violent earthquake, A. D: 17. One of Ins! 


officers wished him to increase the taxes, /Vo; 
said: liberius, @ good shepherd must shear, 
not flay his shecf. The senators. wished to 


call the month of November, in which he was| 


born, by his name, in imitation of J. Cesar 
and Augustus, in the months of July and Au- 
gust; but this he refused, saying, What will 
you do, conscript fathers, if you have thirteen 
Césars? Like the rest of the emperors, he 
received divine honours after. death, and even 


lands; but he might have recovered them 
if he had condescended, like Virgil, to make 
his.court to Augustus. [He seems to have 
been distinguished by no tokens of liberality 
fron, Augustus, or Mecenas, nor does he 
mention their names in his poems.] Four 
books ef elegies are the only remaining pieces 
of his composition, © They are’ uncommonly 
elegant and beautiful, “and possessed’ of so 
much grace and purity of sentiment thatthe 
writer is deservedly ranked as the prince of 
elegiac poets. ‘[The principal subjects of his 
poems are love and a rural life, *‘ With his 
description of a passion which is illicit, he has 
blended,” observes.a writer, ‘* more touches 
;of a pure, and what may be termed a conju- 
gal affection than almost any other Roman 
poet. . His language is a true example of 
what the Latins called ¢erse, or neat and po- 


ly any mixture of learned allusion or figure.”} 
‘ibullus was intimate’ with the. literary 
men of his age, and he for some time had 


lished. He is easy and.natural, with scarce= — 


during his life. It has been wittily observed/a poetical contest with Horace, in gaining the 
by Seneca, that he never was intoxicated but/favours of an admired courtezan. Ovid has 
once all his life, for he continued ina perpe-| written a beautiful elegy on the death of his 
tual state of intoxication from the time he/friend. The poems of Tibullus are generally 
gave himself to drink till the last moment of publisited with those of Propertius and Ca- 
his life. Sueton, in vitéd, &c=—~ Tucit. Anz,|tullus, of which the \best editions are, that of 
6, &o.—Dion: ‘Cass.——-A_ friend of Julius| Vuipius, Patavii, 1737, 1749, 1755; that of 
Cesar, whom he accompanied in the war of}Barbou, 12mo, Paris, 1754; and that by 
Alexandria. Tiberius forgot the favours he|Heyne, 8vo, Lips, 1776. Ovid. 3, Am. el. 9. 
had received from his friend ; and when he} 7rist. 2, v. 447.—Horat. |, eft. 4, 1. 1, od. 33, 
was assassinated, he wished all his murderers! v. 1.—Quitil. 10, c. i. ; 
tobe publicly rewarded ——One of the Grac-|. Tisuk, an ancient town of the Sabines, 
chi. [vid. Gracchus.]——Sempronius asonjabout i8 miles north of Rome, built, as some 
of Drusus and Livia, the sister of Germani-isay, by Tiburtus the son of Amphiaraus. lt was 
cus, put to death by Caligula. A. son of|watered by the Anio, and Hercules was the 
Brutus, put to death by his father; because! chief deity of tire place, from which circums 
he had-conspired with other’young noblemen stance it has been called Herculei muri. © In 
to restore Tarquin to his throne ——A Thra-!the neighbourhood, the Romans, on account 
cian made emperor of Rome. in the latterjof the salubrity ofthe air, had their several 
ages of the empire. |villas where they retired ; and there also Ho- | 
Tisiscus, now Tvisse, a river of Dacia,/race liad his favourite country-seat, though 
with a town of the same name, now Zemes-|some place it nine miles higher. [Tibur is 
war. It falls into the Danube. _ |now called 7ivoli, At this place:s the great 
TrBris. [vid. Tiberis.] cascade of the Anio.} Sirab. 5.—Cic. 2, 
TIBULA, a town of Sardinia, now Lango! Orat. 65.—Suet, Cal. 21+Virg. Ain. 7, v. 
Sardo. F a 630.—Horat. 3, od. 4, &c,— Ovid. Fast. 6, 
Tisutius, Aulus Albius, a Roman Knight|v. 61, &c. ; ait 2 SN 
celebrated for his poetical ‘compositions,| TisuRTus, the founder of ‘Vibur, which is: 
[born at Rome, A.D: 11, on the same day |often called Ziburtia menia. He was one of 
with the poet Ovid.] “He followed .Messala|the sons of Amphiaraus, Virg, En. 7, v. 670, 
Corvinus into the island of Corcyra, but he’ TicHis, now. Zech, a river of Spain, falling 
Yas soon dissatisfied with the toils of war, into the scans cs ei 
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T1cipa,a Roman poet afew years before/not succeed, and the son had recourse to the 
the age of'Cicero, who wrote epigrams, and}Romans, by whem he was put in possession of 
praised his mistress Metella under the fic-|Sophene, while the father remained quiet on 
titious name of Perilla. Ovid. Trist. 2, v.|the throne of Armenia. The son was after- 
433. e t wards sent in chains to Rome for his inso- 

Trcinus, [now the Zesino, a river of Gal-jlence to Pompey. Cic. frro Man.—Val. Max. 
lia Cisalpina, rising in the Lepontine- Alps,|5, c. 1—Paterc. 2, c. 83 and 37 —Justin. 40. 
near the sources of the. Rhodanus, and fallingjc. 1.and 2—Plut, in Luc. Pomp. &c¢——A. 
into thé-Po near Ticinum. -It traversed in}king of Armenia in the reign of Tiberius, He 
its course the Lacus. Verbanus or Lago|was put to death. Tueit. 6, Ann. c. 40.—— 
Maggiore. At the mouth of this river the Ro-|One of the royal family of the Cappadocians, 
mans under Cornelius Scipio, the father ofjchosen by Tiberius to ascend the throne of 
Scipio Africanus the elder, were defeated by | Armenia, A man appointed king of Ar- 
Hannibal.] | Ital. 4, v. 81: ° menia by Nero. Tucit. 4. 14, c. 26. ° ~ 

TirAra, a mountain of Campania, near! T1IGRANOCERTA,now Sered, the capital of 
Capua, Stat. Sylv. 4. Armenia, built by Tigranes, during the Mith- 

TirERNUM, a name common to three|ridatic war. [It was: situate to’ the east of 
towns of Italy. One of them for distinction’s|the Tigris, on the river Nicephorius, and, ac- 
sake, iscalled Metaurense, near the Metau-|cording to Tacitus, stood on a hill nearly 
rus in Umbria ; the other 7i4erinum, on the/surrounded by thelatter river. It wasa large, 
Tiber; and the third, Samniticum, in the}rich, and powerful city} Lucullus, during 
country of the Sabines. iv..10, c. 14.—/the Mithridatic war, took it with difficulty, 
Plin. sec. 4, ep. 1. " and found in it immense riches, and: no less 

TIFERNUS, a mountain and river in the/than 8000 talents in ready money. Tacit. 
country of the Samnites. Plin. 3, c, 11—]Ann. 15, c. 4—Plin. 6, ¢. 9. 

Liv. 10, c. 3.—Mela, 3, c. 4. Tiers, [a large river of Asia, rising in the 

FIGELLINUS, a Roman celebrated for his}mountains of Armenia’Major, in the district 
intrigues and perfidy in the court of Nerg.Jof Sophene, and falling into the Euphrates. 
He was appointed judge at. the trial of tHe}‘‘ A rising. ground,” observes Malte-Brun, 
conspirators who had leagued ‘against Nero,|* prevents it from proceeding to the Eu- 
for which he was liberally rewarded with|phrates,in the early part of its course. A 
triumphal honours. He afterwards betray. |deep ravine in the mountains above Amida, 
ed the emperor, and was ordered to. destroyjor. Diarbekir, opens a passage for it, and it 
himself, 68 A.D. Tuacit.. Hist. 1, ¢.72.—}takes its ‘speetly course ‘across a territory 
Plut.—Juv. 1. which is very wnequal, and has a powerful de- 

TIGELLIvS, a native of Sardinia, who be-|clivity, Its extreme rapidity, the natural ef- 
came the favourite of J. Cesar, of Cleopatra, |fect of local circumstances, has procuréd for 
and Augustus, by his mimicry and facetious-|it the name of Zigr in the Median language, . 
ness. He was celebrated’ for the melody of} Diglito in Arabic, and Hiddekel in’ Hebrew ; 
his voice, yet he was of a mean and unge |all which terms denote the flight of an arrow. 
nerous disposition, and of unpleasing man-|Besides this -branch which is best known'to 
ners, as Horace, 1 Sut. 2, v. 3, and seg, insi- |the moderns, Pliny has described to us in de-- 
nuates. 3 tail another, which issues from a chain of 

TIGRANES, a king of Armenia, who made | mountains, now the mountains of Kurdistan, 
himself masterof Assyria and Cappadocia |to the west of the Arsissa palus or lake of 
He married Cleopat:a, the daughter of Mith-| Van. It passes by’ the lake Arethusa. Its 
ridates, and, by the advice of his father-in-law, course being checked by a part of mount 
he declaredwar against the Romans. He/aurus, it falls into a subterranean cavern 
despised these distant enemies, and even or-|called Zoroander, and appears again at the 
deredthe head of the messenger to be cut off|bottom of the mountain ‘Phe identity of its 
who first told him that the Roman general|waters is shown, by the reappearance of light 
was boldly advancing towards his capital. His}bodies at its issue, that have been thrown in- 
pride, however, was soon abated, and though|to it above the place where it enters the moun- 
he ordered the Roman consul Lucullus to be/tains. It passes also by the lake Thospitis, near ~ 
brought alive into his presence, he fled with} Arzanene, or Lrzen, buries itself again in the 
precipitation from his’ capital,and was soon|subterraneous caverns, and reappears at the 
after defeated near mount Taurus. This to-/distance of 25 miles below, near the modern 
tally disheartened. him, he refused to receive}/ Nympheum: This branch joins the western 
Mithridates into his palace, and even set ajTigris. As the Tigris and Euphrates approach, 
price upon his head» His mean submission to/the intermediate land losés its elevation, and is 
Pompey, the successor of Lucullus in Asia,}occupied_by meadows and morasses. Several ~ 
and a bribe of 60,000 talents, ensured him onjartificial communications, perhaps two or 
his throne, and he received a garrison in his/three which are natural, forma preludeto — 
capital, and continued at peace with the Ro-|the approaching junction of the rivers, which 
mans. His second.son of the same name re.’ finally takes place near the modern na 
volted against him, and attempted to dethrone] Ihe river formed by their junction was call-— 
him with the assistance of the king of Parthia,|ed Pasitigris, now, Shat-al- Arab, or the river ~ 
whose daughter he: had married. This didjof Arabia. It has three principal mouths, 
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‘besides a small outlet : these occupy a space|ing to the Persian manner of kneeling on the 
of 36 miles.” The Tigris, though a far less|ground, when he was sent to Persia as am- 
noble stream than the Euphrates, is oneof the|bassador, Val. Max. 6, c. 3—Suidas—= 
most celebrated rivers in history, and many}Another. (vid. Meles.) ; 

famous cities, at various periods, have deco-} ‘TirmanpRipEs, a Spartan, celebrated for 
rated its banks: among these may be men-jhis virtues. lian. V. H..14,¢.32. ~ 

tioned Nineveh, Seleucia, Ctesiphon, and, in) Timanrurs, a.painter of Sicyon, in the 
modern.times, Bagdad, Mousul, Diarbekir./reign of Philip, the father of Alexander the 
The length of the Tigris is 800 miles.] Pin.|Great. In his celebrated paiuting of [phige- 
&, c, 27.—Justin. 42, c. 3—Lucan. 3, v.|nia going to be immolated, he represented all. 
256. the attendants overwhelmed with grief; but 

TrGuRinI, a warlike people among the/his superior genius, by covering the face of 
Helvetii, now forming the modern cantons of} Agamemnon, left to the conception of the 
Switz, Zurich, Schaffhausen; and St. Gall.jimagination, the deep sorrows of the father. 
Their capital was ‘Tigurum. Ces. Biil.|He obtained a prize, for which the celebrated 
G é Parrhasius was a competitor. This was in 
painting an Ajax with all the fury which his 
disappomtmient could occasion, when de= 
prived of the arms of Achilles.. [In his sleep- 
img Cyclops, exhibited in a small tablet, he 
introduced Satyrs: measuring his thumb with 
a thyrsus,’in order to give an idea, of the 
magnitude of the principal figure.| Cic. de 
Orat — Val, Max.8, ¢c. 11—AAlian. V. Hf. 9, 
edt An athlete of Cleone, who burnt 
himself when he-perceived that his strength 
began ‘to fail. Paus,6,'c. 8. 

/IMARGHUS, a philosopher of Alexandria, 
intimate with Lamprocies; the disciple of So- 
crates. Diog. : 

TIMASITHEUS, a commander of the Lipa- 
rean pirates, who obliged them to spare 
some Romans taken by them, when going 
to make an offering of the spoils of Veii to 
the god of Delphi. The Roman senate re- 
warded him very liberally, and. 137 years af- 
ter, when the Carthaginians were dispossess~ 
ed of Lipara, the same generosity was nobly 
extended .to his descendants in the island, 
Diod. 14,.—Plut. in Cam, 

TimAvus, a broad river of Italy, [north- 
east of Aquileia, ] rising from a mountain, and 
after running a short space, falling into the 


TILAVEMPTUS, a river of Italy falling into 
the Adriatic, at the west of Aquileia.. 

- “PIntum, a town of Sardinia, now Argen- 
éara. c ; b 
Timacus, ‘{now -the Zimok, a river of 
Moesia, falling into the Danube. } 

. Tima, the wife of Agis, king of Sparta, 
was debauched by Alcibiades. by whom she 
had a son. The child was rejected'in the 
succession to the throne, though Agis, on his 
death-bed, declared him’ to be legitimate. 
Plut. in Ag. : 

Timaus, a friend of Alexander, whocame 
to his assistance when he was alone surround- 
ed by the Oxydrace. He was killed in. the 
encounter. Curt. 9, ©. 5s An historian of 
‘Sicily, who flourished about 262 B, C. and 
died in the 96th year of his age. His father’s 
name was Andromachus. _ He was banished 
from Sicily by Agathocles. His general his- 
tory of Sicily, and that ofthe wars of Pyr- 
rhus, werein general esteem, and his authori- 
ty was great, except when he treated of Aga- 
thocles, All his compositions are lost. Plu. 
in Nic.—-Cic.° de Orat:—Diod. 5—C. Nep. 
“A writer who published some treatises 
concerning ancient philosophers, wDiog. in 
mpf.—A_ Pythagorean philosopher, born} Adriatic sea. There are at the mouth of the 
at Locris. He followed the doctrines of the}'limavus small islands with hot springs of 
founder of the metempsychosis, but in some|watet. Mela, 2, c. 4.—Virg. Ecl. 8, v. 6. 
parts of his system of the world he differed] iz. 1, v. 44 and 248, Stra. 5.—Plin, 2, c 
from him. . He wrote a treatise onthe nature] 103. : : 
and the soul of the world, in the Doric dia-|\ .Vimoc.iia, a Theban lady, sister to The- 
lect, still extant. Plato. in Tim—Plut.—l|agenes, who was killed at Cheronza. One 
A. sophist, who wrote a book called Lexicon|of Alexander’s soldiers offered her violence, 
vecum Platonicarum, [It was edited with|after which she led her ravisher toa well, and 
great ability by Ruhnken, Lugd. Bat. 1754,}while he believed that immense. treasures 
8vo.] . ° |were concealed there, Timoclea threw him 

Timacisnes, a Greek historian of Alex-|into it... Alexander commended her virtue, 
andria, 54 B. C. brought to Rome-by Gabi-land forbad /his soldiers to. hurt the Theban 
nius, and sold as a slave to the son of Sylla.Jfemales. Plut. in Alex. 
His great abilities procured him his liberty,] T1m6cLEs, two Greek poets of Athens, 
and gained the favours of the great, and ofj/who wrcte some theatrical pieces, the one 6, 
Augustus. The emperor discarded, him for}and the other 11, some verses of which are 
hisimpertinence ; and ‘Timagenes, torevengejextant. dihen. 6. * | be 
himself on his patron, burnt the interesting} “f'1umtocu ATxs, a Greek philosopher of un- 
history which he had composed of his reign.|common austerity. 7 | 
Plut.— Horat. 1, ep. 19, v. 15.— Quiniil. ‘frmocREon, a comic poet of Rhodes, who 
A man who wrote an account of the life of/obtained poetical, as wellas gymuastic prizes 
Alexander. Curt. 9,c. 5. _ Jat Olympia. He lived about 47 years before 
_ Trmacoras, an Athenian, capitally pu- Christ, distinguished for his voracity, and his 
nished for'paying homage to Darius, accord-}resentment against en and Themiste- 
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cles. The following epitaph was written on|of importance, and his authority respected, 
his grave : E ; He ridiculed the accusations of malevolence, 
and whe some informers had charged him 
4 with oppression, he rebuked the Syracusans 
Mu er ae t rT Rhodi who were going to put the accusers to im- 
yf CPOE, ft PR OGRE EN Lape ae mediate death, A remarkable instance of 
TrimoLkon, acelebrated Corinthian, son}his providential escape from the dagger of an 
of Timodemus and Demariste. He was suchyassassin has been recorded by one of his bio- 
an enemy to tyranny, that he did not hesitate;graphers. As he was going to offer a sacri- 
to kill his own brother Timophanes, when]fice to the gods after a victory, two assassins, 
he attempted, against his representations, to]Seut by the enemy,. approached his person in 
make himself absolute in Corinth. This was/disguise. The arm of one of the assassins was 
viewed with pleasure by the friends of 1i- {already lifted up, when he was suddenly stab- 
berty ; but the mother of Timoleonconceived|bed by an unknown person, who made his 
the most inveterate aversion for her son, andjescape from the camp. The other assassin, 
for ever babished him from her sight. ‘This|Struck at the fall of his companion, fell be- 
proved painful to Timoleon ; a settled me-|fore Timoleon, and confessed in the presence 
lancholy dwelt upon his mind, and ‘he refus-|of the army, the conspiracy that had been 
ed to accept of any offices in the state. When|formed against his life. The unknown assas- ' 
the Syracusans, oppressed with the tyranny}Sin was mean time pursued, and when he was 
of Dionysius the younger, and of the Cartha-|found, he declared, that he had committed no 
ginians, had solicited the assistance of the|Crime in avenging the death of a beloved 
Corinthians, all looked upon Timoleon as ajfather, whom the man-he had stabbed had 
proper deliverer, but all applications would| murdered in the town of Leontini. Inquiries 
have been disregarded, if one of the magis-| Were made, and his confessions were found to 
trates had not awakened in him the sense of|be true. -Timoleon died at Syracuse about 
naturalliberty. Zimoleon, says he, jf you ac-|337 years before theChristian era. His body 
cept of the command of this expedition, we|received an honourable burial in a public 
will believe that you have killed a tyrant ; but| place called from him Zimoleonteum ; but the 
if not, we cannot but call you your brother’s|tears of a grateful nation were more convinc- 
murderer, This had due effect, and Timo-|ing proofs of the public regret than the in- 
leon sailed for Syracuse in ten ships, ac-|Stitution of festivals, and games yearly to be 
companied by about 1000 men, ‘The Cartha-|observed on the day of his death. C. Weft. 
inians attempted to uppose him, but Timo-|& Plut. in vitd.—Polyeén. 5, c. 3.—Diod. 
feos eluded their vigilance. Icetas, who had} 16. 
the possession of the city, was defeated, and} “imomAcuus, a painter of Byzantium, in 
Dionysius, who pie vert of success, gave|the age of Sylla and Marius. | His painting 
himself up into the. hands of the Corinthian}of Medea murdering her children, and his 
general. This success gained Timoleon ad-| Ajax were purchased for 80 talents by J. 
herents in Sicily ; many cities which hitherto] Czsar, and deposited in the temple of Venus 
had looked up:n him as an impostor, claimedjat Rome.  Péin. 35, c. 11. : 
his protection, and when he was at last mas-}_ T1mow; a native of Athens, called Misan- 
ter of Syracuse by the total overthrow of|¢hrofe, tor his unconquerable aversion to 
Icetas and of the Carthaginians, he razed the|mankind and all society. He was fond of 
citadel which had been the seat of tyranny,| Apemantus, another Athenian, whosecharac- 
and erected on the spot a common hall, Sy-|ter was similar to his own, and. he said that 
racuse was almostdestitute of inhabitants, andjhe had some ‘partiality. for Alcibiades, be- 
at the solicitation of Timoleon, a Corinthian|/cause he was one day to be hiscountry’s ruin. 
colony was‘sent to Sicily ; the lands were|Once he went into the public assembly, and 
equally divided among the citizens, and the|told his countrymen that he hada fig-tree on 
houses were sold for a thousand talents, which] which many had ended their life witha halter, 
‘were appropriated to the use of the state, andjand that as he was going to cut it down to 
deposited in the treasury. When Syracuselraise a building on the spot, he advised all 
was thus delivered from ‘tyranny, the con-|such as were inclined to destroy themselves, 
queror extended his benevolence to the other/to hasten and go and hang themselves in his 
- states of Sicily, andallthe petty tyrants were}garden. Plut. in Alc. &c.—Lucian. in Tim, 
- feduced, and banished from the island. A code|—FPaus. 6, €.: 12s A Greek poet, ’son of 
of salutary laws was framed for the Syracu-|Timarchus, in the age of Ptolemy Philadel- 
sans ; and the armies of Carthage, which had|/phus. He wrote several dramatic pieces, all 
attempted again to raisecommotions in Sicily,|now lost, and died in the 90th year of his — 
were defeated, and peace was at last re-esta-|age [A disciple of Pyrrho, who flourished - 
blished. The gratitude of the Sicilians was|in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and 
shewn every where to their deliverer. Ti-|lived to the age of 90 vears. He first | ro- 
moleon was received with repeated applause|fessed philosophy at Chalcedon, and afters — 
in the public assemblies, and though a private|wards at Athens, where he remained till his” 
man, unconnected with the government, he/death. He took little pains to invitedisciples — 
Gontinued to enjoy his former influence at Sy-|to his school, and seems to have treated the », 
vacuse ; his advice yo ec on matters!opinions and disputes of the philosophers with 
75 ? 
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coutempt, for he wrote a poem called Silli, in}—Pluz. in. Syll. &e— EU ws 
which he inveighs with. bitter sarcasm against|and 18, 1. 3, is ee io AS ae 
the whole body. He was addicted tointempe-|_ Tineis, now. Zungier, a maritime town of 
yance. With him terminated the succession of] Africa in Mauritania, built by the giant An- 
the public professors. in the school-of Pyrr |tzus. Sertorius took it, and as the tomb of 
ho, ‘The remaining fragments of his poem/|the founder was near the place; he caused it 
have been: collected by A. Stephens in his}to be opened, and found in it a skeleton six 
Poesis Philosophica.”] Diog.—Athen. 6|cubits long. ‘This increased the veneration 
and 13. ae of the people for their founder. {Some edi- 
TimopuAnes, a Corinthian,>rother to. Ti-/tions of Plutarch read énxovre (60) instead of 
moleon. He attempted to make himself ty | (6). ‘Lhe latter, however, is decidedly the 

- rant of his country, by means of the merce |truereading. Plutarch copies here, accord- 

nary soldiers with whom he had foughtagainst]ing to Strabo, the fable of Gabinius respect- 

the Argives and Cleomenes. — Fimoleon|ing the stature of Anteus.] Plut, in Sert. 

- wished to convince him of the impropriety|—7e/a, 1, c. 5.—Plin. 5, ¢ 1—Sil 3, ve 
of pr and. when he found him. un-}258. owe: tte 
moved, he caused him to be assassinated.| Trnza,a river of Umbria. now” 7 
Plut. & C. Nef. in Tim. 3 falling into the Clitumnus. RPV tah Sr 

TImMOTHEUS, a poet and musician of Mi-|v, 454. hom 
Jetus, son of Thersander or.Philopolis, He} ‘Tipuys, the pilot of the ship of the Argo- 
was received with hisses the first time he ex-|nauts, was son of Hagnius, or, according to 
hibited as musician in the assembly of the|some, of Phorbas. He died'before the Berot 
people, and further applications would havejnauts reached Colchis, at the court of Lycus 
been totally abandoned, had not Euripidesjin the Propontis, and Erginus was chosen in 
discovered his abilities, and encouraged himjhis place. Orfh.—Afollod. 1, ¢. 9.—Apol- 
to follow a profession in which he afterwards|/on.—Va!. Flace-—Paus, 9, ¢. 32.—Hygin, 
gained so much applause. He received the|fab. 14 and 18. wt 
immense sum of 1000 pieces of gold fromthe] Tirkstas,acelebrated prophet of Thebes 
Ephesians, because he had composed a poem|son of Everus and Chariclo. He lived to a 
in honour of Diana. He died about the/great age, which some authors have called as 
90th year of his age, two years before thejlong as seven generations of men, others six 
birth of Alexander the Great. [According}and others nine, during the time that Poly- 

.,to Pausanias he perfected the cithara by the/dorus, Labdacus, Laius, CEdipus, and his 
addition of four new Strings to the seven|sons, sat on the throne of Thebes. It is said 

_ which it had before. Suidas, however, states|that in his youth he found two serpents in 
that it had nine before, and that Timotheus/the act of copulation on mount Cyllene, and 
only added two.] There was also another|that when-he had struck them with a stick 
musician of Beeotia in the age of Alexander,|to separate them, he found himself suddenly 
eften confounded with the musician of Mile-|chauged into’a girl. Seven years after he 
tus. He wasa great favourite of the con-|found again some serpents together in the 
queror of Darius. [This is the famous flute-jsame manner, and he recovered his original 
player whose performa:ce animated the/sex, by. striking them a second time with his 
prince so powerfully that he seized his arms,! wand. When he was a woman, Tiresias 
and who was employed by him, together with}/had married, and it was from those reasons, 
the other great musicians of his.time, m.the jaccording to some of the ancients, that Jupi- 
celebration of his nuptials,}. Cic. de Leg. 2,\ter and Juno referred to his decision a dispute 
c: 15.—Paus. 3, c: 12.—Plut. de music. de\in. which the deities wished to. know which 
fort. &c. An Athenian general, ‘son of|of thesexes received greater pleasure from 
Conon, He signalized himself by his valour|the connubial state. ‘Tiresias, who could 
and maguanimity, and showed that he was|speak from actual experience, decided in fa- 

not inferior to his great father in military|vour of Jupiter, and declared, that the plea- 
prudence. He seized Corcyra, and obtained|sure which the female received, was ten times 
several victories over the ‘Thebans, but his ill]zreater than that of the male. Juno, who 
success in oneof his expeditions disgusted the}supported a different opinion, and gave the 

_ Athenians, and Timotheus, like the rest of|superiority to the male sex, punished Tire- 
his noble predecessors, was fined a large sum|sias by depriving him of his eye-sight. But 

of money. He retired to Chalcis, where hejthis dreadtul loss was in some measure re- 

died. He was so disinterested, that he never|paired by the humanity of Jupiter, who be- 
appropriated any of the plunder to his own|stowed upon him the gift of prophecy, and 
use, but after one of his expeditions, he filled| permitted him to live seven times more than 
the treasury of Athens with 1200 talents.|the rest of men. These causes of the blind- 

Some of the ancients, to intimate his continual{ness of Tiresias, which are supported by the 

success, have represented him sleeping by the|authority of Ovid, Hyginus, and others, are 

side of Fortune, while the goddess drove ci-|contradicted by Apollodorus, Cailimachus, 

ties into his net. He was intimate with Plato,}Propertius, &c. who declare that this was In= 
at whose table he learned temperance and|flicted upon him as a punishment because he — 
moderation. Athen. 10, ¢. 3-—Paus, 1, ¢. 29.Juad seen Minerva bathing in the fountain 
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Hippocrene, on ,mount Helicop.. ‘Chari-|Claustra, may be the-outlet, of that walley 
clo, who accompanied Minerva, complained|called Kleisoura, which had a corresponding 
of the severity with which her son was|signification. _ The city of Tiryns is-also 
treated; but the goddess, who well knew|placed in D’Anville’s map in two different 
that this was the irrevocable punishment|positions, once by its Greek name, and again 
inflicted. by Saturn on such mortals ‘as fixjas Tirynthus, Gell’s Ztinerary, p. 169.] Paus.: 
their é€yes upon a goddess without -her con-|2, ¢ 16, 15. and 49.—Virg, din. 7, v. 662.— 
sent, alleviated the misfortunes of Tiresias,| Si/.8,.v.217. . Sag 
by making him acquainted-with futurity, and} TisamENnEs, or Tisaminus, a son of 
giving him a staff which could conduct: his|Orestes and Hermione, the daughter of Me- 
steps with as much safety as if he had thejnelaus, who succeeded on the throne of Ar- 
use of his eye-sight. During his life-time}gos and Lacedzmon. . ‘Fhe Heraclide enter- 
Tiresias was an infallible oracle to all Greece.jed his kingdom in the third year of his reign, 
The generals, during the Theban war. con-|and obliged him to retire with his family into 
sulted him, and found his predictions verified.| Achaia, -He was sometime after killed in a 
He drew his prophecies sometimes from the/battle against the Tonians, near Helice. Afiol- 
flight: or the language of birds, in. which he|éod. 2, c. 7—Paus,3,¢..1, 1,7, 0. 1— A 
was assisted by his daughter Manto, and|king of Thebes, son of Thersander, and 
sometimes he drew the manes from the infer-}grandson of Polynices. The furies who con- 
nal regions to know futurity, with mystical|tinually persecuted the house of (dipus, 
ceremonies. He at last died, after drinking/permitted him to live intranquillity, but they. 
the waters of a cold fountain which froze his|tormented his son and successor Auteston, 
‘blood. He was buried with great pomp by|and obliged him to retire to Doris. Paus,3, 
the Thebans on mount Tilphussus, and ho-|c. 5, 1. 9, c. 6. : 
noured asa god. His oracle at Orchomenos}, ‘TisAnpRus, oue of the Greeks concealed 
was in universalesteem. Homer represents|with Ulysses. in the wooden horse. Some 
Ulysses as going to the infernal regions to|suppose him to. be the same as Thersander, 
consult Tiresias concerning his return tojthe son of Polynices Virg, Ain. 2, v. 261, 
ithaca. Apollod. 3, c.6.——Theocrit. Id. 24,) [Tisprus. vid. Tysdrus.] A seal 
v. 70.—Stat. Theb.:2, v.96.— Hygin. fab. 75.| VistpHoONnE, one of the, Furies, daughter 
—Eschyl. sefi. ante Theb.—Sophocl. in\of Nox and Acheron, who was the minister’ 
din. tyr—Pindar. Nem, 1:—Diod. 4,—|of divine vengeance upon.mankind, who visit- 
Homer. Od.11.—Plut. in Symph. &c.—Paus.\ed them. with plagues and diseases, and pun- - 
9, c. 33. ished the wicked in Tartarus, ‘She was re- 
TrirIpA, a town of Thrace where Dio-|presented with a whip in her hand, serpents 
medes lived. Plin. 4,0.11, hung from her head. and were wreathed 
TinipATESs, [a monarch of Parthia, raisedjround her arms instead of bracelets,’ By 
to the throne after Phraates had been ex-|Juno’s direction she attempted to prevent 
pelled for his cruelty and oppression. ‘Tiri-|the landing of Io m Egypt but the god of 
dates, however, upon learning that Phraates|the Nile repelled her, and obliged her to re- 
was marching against him with a numerous|tire to: hell. Stat, Theb..1, v. 59.—Virg! 
army of Scythians, fled with the infant son of| G. 3, v. 552... din. 6, v. 555.—Horat. 1, Sat. 
Phraates to Augustus. Augustus restored/8, v. 34. i note 
his son to Phraates,'but refused to deliver up| “T'1ssa, now Randazzo, a town of Sicily. 
Tiridates.] Horat. 1, Od. 26.——A king of| Si. 14, v. 268. —Cic.. Verr. 8,.¢: 38 
Armenia, ‘in the reign of Nero.—_—Avson off . Tissaminus, [vid. Tisamenus.] , | 
Phraates, &c. TISSAPHERNES,. a. satrap of Persia, com- 
Tiro, Tullius, a freed-man of Cicero,]mander of the forces of-Artaxerxes, at the 
ereatly esteemed by his master for his learn-|battle of Cuvaxa, against Cyrus. It was as. 
ing and good qualities. It is said that he in-|a recompence for his great services, es- 
vented short-hand writing among the Ro-|pecially after the battle, that he  obtain-- 
mans, He wrote the life of Cicero, andjed the daughter of Artaxerxes in mar-- 
other treatises now lost. Cic. ad Att. &e. riage, and all the provinces of which Cyrus 
_TIRYNTHIA, a ‘name given to Alcmena,jwas governor, His popularity did not long 
because she lived at Tirynthus. Ovid. Met.6.|continue, and the king ordered him to be put 
TiryntTuvs, a town of Argolis in the Pe-|to death when he had, beew conquered by 
Joponnesus, founded by Tiryns, son of Argos.| \gesilaus, 395. B. C. Cy Wep. 
ercules. genera'ly resided there, whence he} T1T#a, the mother of the Titans, She is 
is called Tirynthius heros. (Mr. Gell, in his|sapposed to be the same as Thea, Rhea, 
Itinerary, corrects anerror of D’Anville with|Terra, &c. an 
regard to this place. We shall give his own] Turan, or Trranus, a son of Coelus and — 
words: “‘A mistake occurs in the map of|Terra, brother to Saturn and Hyperion. . 
D’Anyille onthe subject of Tiryns, and aj{vid. the end of the article Titanes, ] ie was 
place named. by him Vathia, but of which|the eldest of the children of Cetus ; but he 
nothing can ‘be understood. It is possible|gave his brother Saturn the kingdom of the ¥ 
that Vathi, or the profound valley, may be aj world, provided he raised no male mak 
name sometimes used for the valley of Bar-|When the birth of Jupiter’ was concealed; 
bites, and that the Mer named by W’Anville!Titan made war against Saturn, and with, the 
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assistance of his brothers, the Titans, he im-|as grand-daughter of Titan, and likewise to 
prisonedhim till he was'replaced on histhrone|Diana. Ovid. Met. 1, v. 395, 1. 2, &c. 

y his son Jupiter. This tradition is record-| Tiraniprs, the daughters of Ceelus and 
‘ed by Lactantius, a Christian writer, who| Terra, reduced in number to six, according to 
itook it from the dramatic compositions of|Orpheus. The most celebrated were Te- 
Ennius, now lost. None of the ancient my-|thys, Themis, Dione, Thea, Mnemosyne,Ops, 
thologists, such as Apollodorus, Hesiod, Hy-!Cybele, Vesta, Phoebe, and Rhea. Hesiod 
ginus, &c. have made mention of Titan, — Ti-| Theog. 135, &c.—Apollod. 1, c. 1. > 
‘tan is a name applied to Saturn by Orpheus} ‘Tirarssus, a river of Thessaly, called 
and Lucian ; to the sun by Virgil and ‘vid ;/also ‘Eurotas, flowing into the Peneus, but 
‘and to Prometheus by Juvenal Ovid. Méet,|without mingling its thick and turbid waters 
1, v.10.—Juv. '4, v. 35.—Diod. 5,— Paus. 2;}with the transparent stream. From the un- 
c. 11.— Orpheus Hymn, 13.—Virg. An. 4,|wholesomeness of its water, it was considered 
vV. 119. as deriving its source from the Styx. Lucan. 

TirAwna, a town of Sicyonia in Peloponne-|6, v. 376 —Homer. Il. 2, en. 258.—Strab. 8. 
sus. Titanus reigned there. . —Paus, 8, c. 18. 

TITANES, a name given to the sonsof Ce-| TiraEnipi1a, a festival of Sparta, in which 
lus and Terra. . [ vid. the end of this article. ] |nvrses, +:Snv21, conveyed male infants intrust- 
They were 45 in number, according to theled to’ their chargé to the temple of Diana, 
Egyptians. Apollodorus mentions 13, Hy-|/where they sacrificed voung pigs. During 
ginus 6, and Hesiod 20, among whom are the|the time of their solemnity, they generally 
Titanides. The most known of the Titans/danced and exposed themselves in ridiculous 
are Saturn, Hyperion, Oceanus,. Japetus,|postures ; there were also some entertain- 
Cottus, and Briareus, to whom some add|ments given near the temple, where tents 
Typhceus, Mimas, Prophyrion, _Rhcetus,|were erected. Each had a separate portion 
and Enceladus, who are by other mytholo-|allotted him, together with a small loaf, a piece 
gists reckoned among the giants. They|of-new cheese, part of the entrails of the vic- 
were all of a gigantic stature and with pro-|tims, and figs, beans, and green vetches, in- 
portionable strength. They were treated|stead of sweet meats. ; 
with great cruelty by Ceelus, and confined in}. TitHonus, a son of Laomedon, king of 
thebowels of theearth, till their mother pitied|Trov, by Strymo, the daughter of the Sca- 
their misfortunes, and armed’ them -against|mander.. He was so beautiful that Aurora 
theit father. Saturn, with a scythe-cut off the|/became enamoured of him. and carried. him 
genitals of his father,as he was going to unite|away. He had by her Memnon and Aima- 
himselfto Terra,.and threw them into the|thion. He begged of Aurora to be immor- 
sea, and from the froth sprang a new deity,|tal, and the goddess granted it; but as he 
called Venus ; asalso Alecto, Tisiphone, and|had forgotten to ask the vigour, youth, and 
Megera, according to Apollodorus, _When|beauty, which he then enjoyed, he soon grew 
Saturn succeeded his father, he married|old, infirm. and decrepid; and‘as life became 
Rhea ; but he devoured all his male chil-|insupportable to him, he prayed Aurora to 
dren, as he had been informed by an ora-|remove him from thé world, As he could 
cle that he should be dethroned | by|not die, the,goddess changed him into a cica~ 
them asa 4 Sime nila for his cruelty to his|da, or grasshopper. [Tithonus, according 
father. The wars of the Titans against the|to some of theancient writers, was the found- 
gods are very celebrated in mythology. Theyjer. of Susa;’ others aseribe its erection to 
are often confounded with that of the giants;|Memnon.}° Afollod. 3, c. 5.— Virg. G. 1, v. 
but it is to be observed that the war of the!447.— in. 4, v. 5%5, 1.8, v. 384.—Hesiod, 
Titans was against Saturn, and that of the| Zheog 984.—Diod. 1—Ovid. Fast. 1, v. 
giants against Jupiter. [Pezron, in his Anti-|461, 1. 9, v. 403 —Horat. 1, Od. 27, 1. 2, Od. 

uity’of the Celtz, makes that people to be|16. © 
de same with the. Titans, and their princes] T1THor®a, one of the tops of Parnassus, 
the same with the giants in Scripture. Ac-|[{vid. Parnassus.] Herodbt. 8, c. 32. 
cording to him the Titans were the descend-} TrrHraustTeEs, a. Persian satrap, B.C, 
ants of Gomer, the son of Japhet. He adds|395, ordered to murder Tissaphernes by Ar- 
that the word Titan is perfect Celtic, and|taxerxes. He succeeded to the offices which 
derives it from dit, earth, and dn; or ten;man ;\the slaughtered favourite enjoyed. He was” 
and hence he says the reason of the Greek|defeated by the Athenians under Cimon.—_— - 
appellation of yryeas, or earth-born, which|An officer in the Persiat court, &c. The 
was applied to them. ‘The Titans, according]name was common to some of the superior 
to Bryant, were those Cuthites, or sons ofjofficers of state in the court of Artaxerxes, 
Chus, called giants, who built the tower of| P/ut—C. WVep. in Dat. &%, Conon. ne 
Babel, ‘and were afterwards dispersed. Ma-| T1r1a Lex de magistratibus, by P. Titius, 

ny other explanations of this ancient fable|the tribune, A. U.C, 710. It ordained that 
might be given, but all equally wild and im-|a triumvirate of magistrates should be in- 
probable.) Hesiod. Theog. 135, &ce.—Afol |vested with consular power to Nog over 
fod. 1, ¢. i —Eschyl. in Prom.—Callim. in|the republic for five years. The persons 
Dei. 17.—Diod. 1.—Hygin. frre}. fab. chosen were Octavius, Antony, and Lepidus. 
TITANIA, a patronymic appliedto Pyrrha,|——Another, de Mn which required 
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that the provincial questot'ss, like the consuls)gratify. He was moderate in his ‘entertaifi 
and pretors, should receive their provinces|ments, and though he often refused the do- 
by lot. nations which were due to sovereignty, no 
TITIANA FLAVIA, the wife of thé emperor/emperor was ever more generous and mag- 
Pertinax, disgraced herself by her debauche-|nificent than Titus. All informers were 
vies and incontinence, After the murder|banished from ‘his presence, and even severely 
of her husband she was reduced to poverty,|punished. A reform was made in the judicial 
and spent the rest of her life in an obscure/proceedings, and trials were no longer per- 
retreat. ' mitted to he postponed for years, “The pub- 
Tirranus Attil. a noble Roman, put tollic edifices were repaired, and: baths were 
death A. D. 156, by the senate for aspir-jerected for the convenience of the people. 
ing to the purple, He was the only one|Spectacles were exhibited, and’ the Roman 
proscribed during the reign of Antoninus)populace were gratified with the sight of a 
Pius. ‘ naval combat in the ancient naumachia, and 
TITI, priests of Apollo at Rome, wholthe sudden appearance of 5000 wild beasts 
observed the flight of doves and drew omens|brought into the circus for their amusement. 
from it. Varro. de L. L. 4, c.15.—Lucan.1,/To do good. to his subjects was the ambi- 
v. 602. tion of Titus, and it was at the recollection 
Tirintvs, a friend of Cassius, who killed|that he had done no service, or granted no fa- 
himself._—-One of the slaves who revolted] vour one day; that he exclaimed in the me- 
at Capua. He betrayed his trust to the Ro-|morable words of My friends, I have lost a 
man generals, ‘ |day ! A continual wish to be benevolent 
Tirivs Procu.us, a tribune of the people|and kind made him popular; and it will not 
who enacted the. Titian law. One of|be wondered, that he whocould say that he 
Pompey’s murderers.——Septiminus, a poet/had rather die. himself than be the cause of 
in the Augustine age, who distinguished him-| the destruction of one of his subjects, was call- 
self by his lyric and tragic compositions, now|ed the love and delight of mankind. Two of 
lost. Horat. 1, ep. 3, v. 9. ithe senators conspired against his life, but 
Tirormus, a shepherd of /Etolia, called/the emperor disregarded their attempts, he 
another Hercules, on account of his prodigious}made them his friends -by kindness, and like 
strength. He.was stronger than his conte »)-|another Nerva, presented them with a sword 
orary, Milo of Crotona, as he could lift on|to destroy him. During his reign, Rome was 
is shoulders a stone which the Crotonian' three days on fire, the towns of Campania 
moved but with difficulty. lian. V. H. 12,| were destroyed by an eruption of Vesuvius, 
c: 22, Herodot. 6, ¢. 127. and the empire was visited by a pestilence 
Tirus VESPASIANUS, son of Vespasian| which carried away an infinite number of in- 
and Flavia Domitilla, became known by hisjhabitants. In this time of public calamity, 
valour in the Roman armies, particularly at the emperor’s benevolence and philanthropy 
the siege of Jerusalem. 4n-the 79th year of were conspicuous, Titus comforted the af- 
the Christian era, he was invested with the 'flicted as a father, he alleviated their dis- 
imperial purple, and. the Roman people had/tresses by his liberal bounties, and as if they 
every reason to expectin him the barbarities were but one family, he exerted himself for 
of a ‘Tiberius and the debaucheries of a Nero,/the good and preservation of the whole. 
While in the house of Vespasian, Titus had*The Romans, however, had not long to en- 
been distinguished for bis extravagance and in- | joy the favours of a magnificent prince. Ti- 


continence, his attendants were the most aban} 


doned and dissolute, and it seemed that he 
wished to be superior to the rest of the world 


tus was taken ill, and ashe retired into the 
country of the Sabines to his father’s house, 
his indisposition was increased by .a burning 


im the gratification of every impure desire,and|fever. -He lifted his eyes to heaven, and 
in every unnatural vice, From such a private! with modest submission complained of, the 
character, which still might be curbed by the severity of fate which removed him-from the 
authority and example of a father, what could world when young, where he had been em- 


be expected but tyranny and oppression? Yet 
' Titus became a model of virtue, and in an age 
and office in-which others wish to gratify all 
their appetites, the emperor abandoned his 
usual profligacy, he forgot his debaucheries, 
and Berenice, whom he had loved with un- 
common ardour, even to render himself des- 
pised by the Roman people, was dismissed 
from his presence. When raised to. the 


|ployed in making a grateful people happy. 
,He died the 13th of September, A. D. 81, in 
the 41st year of his age, after a reign >of 
two years, two months,-and 20 days: -The 
news of his death was received with lamen- 
tations; Rome was filled with tears, and all 
looked upon themselves as deprived of the 
most benevolent of fathers. After him Do- 
‘mitian ascended the throne, nor without in- 


throné, he thought himself bound to be the|curring the suspicion of having hastened 
father of his people, the guardian of virtue,/his brother’s end, by ordering him to be 
and the patron of liberty ; and Titus is, per-|placed, during his agony, in a tub full of 
haps, the only monarch who, when invested|snow, where he expired. -Domitian has al- 
with uncontrollable power, bade adieu to|so been accused of raising commotion, — 

those vices, those luxuries and indulgencies,|of making attempts to dethrone his brother ; 
which as a private ae he never ceased to|but Titus disregarded them, and forgave the 
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oifender. Some authors have reflected with}wholesome near Tmolus, that the inhabitants 
severity upon the cruelties which Titus ex-|generally were remarkable for their longevity. _ 
ercised against the Jews, but though cer-|The neighbouring country was very fertile, 
tainly a disgrace to the benevolent features}and produced plenty of vines, saffron, and 
‘of his character, we must consider him as an|odoriferous flowers. Strad. 13, &c.— Heredot: 
instrument in the hands of Providence, exert-|1, c, 84, &c.—Ovid. Met. 2, &c.— Sil, 7, v. 
‘ed for the punishment of a wicked and-infa-} 210.—Viry. G. 1, v. 56, 1. 2, v. 98. 
tuated people. Joseph. B. J. 7, c. 16, &c.| ‘Tocara, an epithet applied to a certain 
— Suetonius. — Lio. &c. part of Gaul where the inhabitants are dis- 
_ ‘Eitus Tatius, a king of the Sabines.|tinguished by the-peculiarity of their dress. 
“[ vid. Tatius.]——-Livius, a celebrated histo- (They wore the Roman toga. vid. Gallia. ] 
‘rian. {vid. Livius.]——A¢son of Junius Bru-| “ToLenus, a river of Latium, now Saito, 
tus, put to death by order of his father, for|falling into the Velinus, Ovid. Fast. 6, v. 
“conspiring to restore the Tarquins. ; 561. 
» . Tiryrus, a‘shepherd introduced in. Vir-| Tor&itum, now Toledo, a town of Spain 
-gil’s eclogues, &c. A large mountain ofjon the Tagus, [It belonged to the Carpe- 
Crete. : tani. According to Sylva and other Spanish 
-Trrvus, a celebrated giant, son of Terra ;|historians, this city was founded by a consider- 
or, according to others, of Jupiter, by Ela-|able body of Jews, who, om their emancipation 
ra, the daughter of Orchomenos. .He was|from captivity 540 years before the vulgar 
of such a prodigious. size, that: his motherjera, established themselves here, and called 
died in travail after Jupiter had drawn herjthe place Toledoth or Toledath, that is, mo- 
from the bowels of the earth, where she had/ther of the people. Thisis all a mere fable. 
been concealed during her pregnancy to/Czsar made this city a place of arms, and 
avoid the anger. of Juno. Tityus attempted|Augustus rendered it one of the seats of 
to offer violence to Latona, but the goddess|justice in Spain. Modern Zoledo was for- 
delivered herself from his importunities, by|/merly celebrated for the exquisite temper of 
calling to her assistance her children, who|its sword-blades, for which, according to some 
killed the giant with their arrows. He wasjof the ancient. writers, Toletum was also 
placed in hell, where a serpent continually |famous: 
-devoured his liver ; or, according to others,] ToLrrsozort, a people of Galatia in Asia, 
where vultures perpetually fed upon his en-|descended from the Boii of Gaul.  [vid. Tec- 
trails, which grew again as soon as devoured.|tosages.]. Plin.. 5, c. 32.—Liv. 58, c. 15 
It is said that ‘Tityus covered nine acres when|and 16. 
stretched on the ground: He had a small] Toxdsa, now Zowlouse, the capital of Lan- 
chapel with an altar in the island of Eubeea.|guedoc, a town of Gallia Narbonensis, which 
Apolled. 1, c. 4—Pind. Pyth. 4—Homer.|became a Roman colony under Augustus, 
Od. 7, v. 325, 1. 11, v. 575.—Apollon. RA \and was afterwards celebrated for the culti- 
1, v. 182, &c.—Virg. En, 6, v. 595.—Horai.| vation of the sciences. [The situation of To- 
3, od. 4, v. 77—Hygin. fab. 55.—Ovid. Met.||osa was very favourable for trade, and under 
4, V. 457.—Tibull. i, 1.3, v.75. the Romans it became the centrel of the traf- 
TLi&POLEMus, a son of Hercules’ and As-|fic which was carried on between the Me- 
tyochia, born at.Argos. He left his native|diterranean and Atlantic coasts of this, part 
country after the accidental. murder of Li-jof Gaul.] | Minerva had here a rich temple, 
cymnius, and retired to Rhodes, by order of{which Czpio the cousul plundered, and as 
the oracle, where he was chosen king as be-|he was never after tortunate, the words au- 
ing one of the sons of Hercules. He went to|rum Tolosanum became proverbial. [Czpio 
the ‘['rojan war with nine ships, and waslis said to have plundered 15,000 talents. This 
killed by Sarpedon. There were some fes-|wealth seems to have belonged for the most 
tivals established at Rhodes in his honour,|part to private individuals, who had placed it 
called Tlefelemia, in which men and boys}in the temple for safe keeping.] Cas. dell. 
contended. The victors were rewarded with] G—Mela, 2, c. ».—Cic. de Nat. D. 3, ¢. 20. 
poplar crowns. Homer. Ii—Apollod. 2, c.|_ Totumnus, aking of Veii, killed by Cor. 
7.—Diod 5.—Hygin. fab. 97. Cossus, after he had ordered the ambassa- 
TMarus, a mountain of Thesprotia, called|dors of Rome to be assassinated. Liv. 4, _ 
Tomarus by Pliny. c. 19. ; 
Tmo.us, aking of Lydia, who married] Toxtvs, a man whdése head was found in 
Omphale, and was son of Sipylus and Chtho- {digging for the foundation of the capitol, in 
nia. He offered violence to a young nymphi|the reign of Tarquin, whence the Romans 
called Arriphe, at the foot of Diana’s altar,|concluded that their city should become the 
for which impiety he was afterwards killed|head or mistress of the world. 
by abuil. The mountain on which he was] TomArvs. [vid Tmarus.] _ 
buried bore his name, fodod. 2, c. 6,—|  Tomos, or Tomts, a town situate on th 
Ovid. Met, i1, fab. 4.—Hygin. fab. 191.) western shores of the Euxine sea, about 36 
——aA town of Asia Minor, destroyed by{miles from the mouth of the Danube. The | 
an earthquake. A mountain of Lydia, now}word is derived from TeuvD, SCCO, because 
[ Bour-dag, or the cold mountain,] on which| Medea, as it is said, cut to pieces the body of 
the river Pactolus rises. The air. was solher brother Absyrtus there. [The name 
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tore probably was one of Celtic ‘origin.|/the neighbouring mount Oeta. The moder: 
Torni is still called Tornesivar, though some-|Zeiton is supposed to correspond with the 
times otherwise styled Baba.} Itis celebrat-jancient Trachinia. The Sinus Maliacus i 
ed as being the place where Ovid was ba-|now the gulf of Zeiton,] Strab. 9.—Apollod. 
nished by Augustus. °Tomos was the capital|2, c. 7.—Ovid. Met.11, v.269.. 4 
of lower Meesia, founded by a Milesian colony,), ‘DRACHONITIS, a part of Judea, on the 
B. C. 633. Strab. 7.—.dprollod, 1, ¢. 9.—Mela,\other side of the Jordan, [on the northern con- 
2,¢. 2.—Ovid. ex Pont. 4, el. .4, v.59. Tris¢.|fines of Palestine. Its name is derived from 
3,,el. 9, -v.'33, Sc. the Greek rezxus, rough, and has reference 
Tomyris. [vid. Thomyris.] to its being a rugged and stony country .] 
Tonea, a solemnity observed at Samos.| Péin. 5, c. 14... se 
It was usual to carry Juno’s statue tothe sea-|. TRAGURIUM, a town of Dalmatia on the 
shore, and to offer cakes before it, and after-|sea. . * 
wards to replace it again in the temple. This} TRayanop6uts, a town of Thrace, [on the 
was in commemoration of the theft of the|Hebrus, below its confluence withthe Zerna,] 
Tyrrhenians, who attempted to carry away A name given to Selinus of Cilicia, where 
the statue of the goddess, but were detained |Trajan died. ‘ ‘ 
in the harbour by an invisible force. Trajanus, M. Ulpius Crinitus, a Roman 
Topazos, an island in the Arabian gulf,|emperor, born at Italica in Spain. His great 
anciently called Ofhiodes, from the quantity |virtues, and his private. as well as public 
of serpents that were there. The valuable|character, and his services to the empire, 
stone called topaz was found there. » {'Phe|both as an officer, a governor, and a consul, 
topaz of the Romans was the modern Chry-|recommended him to the notice of Nerva. 
solite, a stone which has always an admix-|who solemnly, adopted. him as-his son, in- 
ture of green with the yellow. ‘This proba-|vested him during his life-time with the im- 
bly proceeds from particles of copper dis-|perial purple, and gave him the name of Cz- 
solved in an acid, and taken up with thosejsar and of Germanicus, . A little time after 
of the lead into the matter of the gem, at the|Nerva died, and the election of Trajan to the 
time of its original concretion] Plin. 6,.c..20.|\vacant throne was confirmed by the unani- 
‘TorOnE, a town of Macedonia, [near the}mous rejoicings of the people, and the free 
southern extremity of the promontory of|concurrence of the armies on the confines of 
Sithonia; and giving name to the Sinus To-|Germany, and the banks of the Danube. The 
ronaicus, or Gulf of Cassandria.} Liv. 31,\noble and independent behaviour of Trajan, 
c, 45. Of Epirus, [below the river Thy-|evinced the propriety and goodness of Ner- 
‘amis, and opposite to Corcyra. Its mere cor-|va’s choice, and the attachment of the legions; 
rect name was Toryne,] which signifies injand the new emperor seemed calculated to 
Greek, @ ladle, (rcevv».) It was seized uponjensure peace and domestic tranquillity to the 
by Augustus, previous to the battle of Actium. extensive empire of Rome, Al! the actions 
Cleopatra, to remove the distress which the|of Trajan shewed a good and benevolent 
loss of this place occasioned to Antony, asked|prince, whose virtues truly merited the en- 
him with ao air of pleasantry, if it was so|comiums which the pen of an elegant, and 
dreadful a thing that Cesar was got into the|courteous panegyrist has paid. © The Barbe~ 
‘ladle. . Plut. in Ant. rians continued quiet, and the hostilities which 
. TorGuara, one of the vestal virgins, |they generally displayed at the election, of a 
daughter of C. Silanus, She was a vestal for|new emperor, whose military abilities they 
64 years. Tacit. 3, An. c. 69. ; distrusted, werenow few. Trajan, however, 
TorquAtTus, asurname of Titus Manlius.|could not behold with satisfaction and uncon- 
[vid. Manlius.] cern, the insolence of the Dacians, who claim- 
Torus, a mountain of Sicily near Agri-|ed from the Roman people a tribute. which 
gentum. the cowardi¢e of Domitian. had offered. The 
‘Toryne.  [vid.Torone.] ' jsudden appearance of the emperor on the 
. ToxaripiA, a festival at Athens, in ho-|frontiers, awed the Barbarians to peace ; but 
nour of Toxaris, a Scythian here, who died|Decebalus, their warlike monareh, soon be- 
there. gan hostilities by violating the treaty. The 
Q. TrasEa, acomic poet at Rome, injemperor entered the enemy’s country, by 
the age of Regulus. Some fragments of his|throwing a bridge across the rapid streams. 
poetry remain. Cic. in Tuse. 4, c. 31.  Jin.jof the Danube, and a battle was fought, in 
2, ¢. 4. which the slaughter was so great, that in 
TracuA.us, M. Galerius, a consul in the|the Roman camp, linen was wanted to 
reign of Nero, celebrated for his eloquence|dress the wounds of the soldiers. | Trajan 
as an orator, and for a majestic andcommand-|jobtained the victory, and Decebalus, despair- 
ing aspect. Quintil—Tuacit. ' ling of success, destroyed himself, and Dacia 
_ ff TRacuis or TrRacutyia‘ se.) clso Thra-|became a province of Rome. | That the ar- 
_ einia Heraclea, a district and tows of Thes-|dour of the Roman soldiers in defeating their 
_ saly on the Sinns Maliacus, north of thejenemies might not cool, an expedition was 
_ Asopus. It was the scene of one of the tra-|undertaken into the east, and Parthia threat- 

gedies of Sophocles on the death of Hercules,}ened with immediate war. Trajan pass 
who burnt himself on a funeral-pile raised on'through the submissive kingdom of Armenia, 
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and by his well-directed . operations, made|ageneral. He hada select number ofintimates, 


“himself master of the provinces of Assyria] whom he visited with freedom and openness, 


and Mesopotamia. He extended his con-jand at whose tables he partook many a mode- 
quests in the east, he obtained victories over|rate repast without form or ceremony. His 
unknown nations, and when on the extremi-|confidence, however, in the good intentions of 
ties of India, he: lamented that he possessed|others, was, perhaps, carried to excess. His 
not the vigour and youth of an Alexander,|favourite Sura had once been accused of at- 
that he might add unexplored provinces and/tempts upon his life, but Trajan disregarded 
kingdoms to the Roman empire. _These|the informer; and as he was that same day 
successes in different parts of the world, gain-|invited to the house of the supposed conspira- 
ed applause. and the senators were. profusejtor, he went thither early. To try farther 
in the honours they decreed to the conqueror:|the sincerity of Sura, he ordered himself to 
This, however, was but the blaze of tran-|be shaved by his barber, to have a medicinal 
sient glory, Trajan had no sooner signified{application made to his eyes by the hand of 
his intentions of returning to Italy, than the/his surgeon, and to bathe together with him: 
conquered Barbarians appeared againinarms,| The public works of ‘frajan are also cele- 
and the Roman empire did not acquire one|brated, he opened free. and easy communi- 
single acre of territory from the conquests|cations between the cities of his provinces, 
of her sovereign in the east. The return of{he planted many colonies, and — furnished 
the emperor towards Rome was hastened by|Rome with all the corn and provisions which 
indisposition, he stopped in Cilicia, and in the|could prevent a famine in the time of calami- 
town of Selinus, which afterwards wascalled|ty. It was in his reign thit the architect 
Trajanopolis, he was seized witha flux, anda]Apollodorus built that celebrated column 
few days after expired, in the beginning of|which is still to be seen at Rome, under the 
August, A. D. 117, after a reign of 19 years,/,ame of Trajan’s column. It was erected in 
six months, and 15 days, in the 64th year.of|the middle of Trajan’s forum, and dedicated 
hisage. He was succeeded on the throne by|to him by the senate and people to comme- 
Adrian, whom the empress Plotina introduced|morate his Dacian victories. Its height in- 
tothe Roman armies, asthe adopted son of|cluding’ the statue 1s 132 feet. His persecu- 
her husband. ‘The ashes of Trajan were car-|tions of the Christians were stopped by the 
ried to Rome, and deposited under the stately jinterference of the humane Pliny, but he was 
column which he had erected a few years be-|unustially severe. upon the Jews, who had 
fore. Under thisemperor the Romans en |barbarously murdered 200,000 of his subjects, 
joyedtranquillity, and for a moment supposed jand even fed upon the flesh of the dead. His 
that their prosperity was complete under ajvices have been obscurely seen throtgha reign 
good and virtuous sovereign, Trajan was fond|of continued splendour and popularity, yet he 
of popularity, and he merited it. The sound-|is accused of incontinence aud many unnatur- 
ing titles of Optimus, and the father of his|al indulgences’, He was too much addicted 
country, were not unworthily bestowedupon ajto drinking, and his wish to be styled lord 
prince who was equalto the greatest generalsjhas been censured by those who admired 
of antiquity, and who, to indicate his affability,/the moderation, and the modest claims 
and his wish to listen to the just complaintslof an Augustus. Plin. franeg, &c¢.—Dio. 
of his subjects, distinguished his palace by the; Cass, —Hutrof. —Ammian. — Spartian.— 
inscription of the frublic palace. Like other|Josefh. bell. J—~—Victor——~The father of 
emperors, he did not receive with an air of|the emperor, who likewise bore the name of 
unconcern the homage of bis friends, but rose}Trajan, was honoured with the consulship 
from his seat and went cordially to salute|and a triumph, and the rank of a patrician by 
them. He refused the statues which the/the emperor Vespasian.——-A general of the 
flattery of favourites wished to erect to him,/emperor Valens.——-A son of the emperor 
and he ridiculed the follies of an enlightened] Decius. 

nation, that could pay adoration to cold inani-| Vrayectus RuENI, now Urrecht, the cae 
mate pieces of marble. His public entry into|pital of one of the provinces of Holland, 
Rome gained him the hearts of the people ;} TRALLES, a town of Lydia, now Sultane 
he appeared on feot, and showed himself an/Aisar.. | Tralles was anciently a strongly for- 
enemy to parade and ostentatious equipage|tified city. It lay a short distance north 
When in his camp, he €xposed himself to the!of Magnesia ad Vaandrum, ind is men~ 
fatigues of war, like the meanest soldier, and teed in Xenophon’s Anabasis.] Juv. 3, v, 
crossed the most barren deserts and extensive 70.— Liv. 37, c. 45 ———A, people of Illyri- 
plains on foot, and in his dress and food dis cum : tpi 
played all the simplicity which once gained) TRANsTIBERINA apart of the city of Rome 
the approbation of the Romans in their coun- one side of the Viber. Mount Vatican was 
tryman Fabricius. Ail the oldest soldiers he in that part of the city. Mart. 1, op. 109. 
knew by their-own names, he conversed with . TRapézus, a city 0} Pontus, built by the 
them with great familiarity, and never retired people of Sinope. [Its ancient name was de- 
to his tent before he had visited the camp, and rived from the square form in which the city 
by a personal attendance convinced himself of was laid out, resembling a table, (wgamega.) 
the vigilanceand the security of his army. As Trapezus is celebrated for the hospitable ree 
@ friend, he was not re distinguished than asjception which its aaeye gave tothe 
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10,600 Greeks on their retreat, this being the;bonius the tribune, A. U.C.698. [Tt assigns 
first Greek colony which the latter had reach-|ed provinces tothe consuls for 5 years; Spain 
ed after the battle of Cunaxa. It fell subse-|to Pompey ; Syria and the Parthian war to 
quently into the hands of the Romans, but was|Crassus ; and prolonging for a time the com- 
taken from them by the Scythians or Tar-|mand in Gaul, which had been bestowed on 
tars in the reign of Valerian. The Greek|Cesar by the Vatinian law. Cato, for oppos- 
emperors became afterwards masters of it.Jing this law, was led to prison. According 
A separate dynasty was here established,|to Dio, however, he was only dragged from 
commencing with Alexias Comnenes in 1.04,/the assembly.] Dio. Cass. $9.——-Another 
which ended with the’ capture of the city by|by L. Trebonius, the tribune, A. U. C. 305, 
Mahomet 2d in 1462. The princes who reign-| which confirmed the election of the tribunes 
edin this city are the Greek emperors of|in the hands of the Roman people. Liv. 3 
whom so much mention is made in romances,|and 5. ’ j ¥ 
and so little in history : they must not be con-| Tritpontrus, Caius, one of Czsar’s friends, 
founded with the imperial line at Constanti-|made through his interest pretor and consul. 
nople. Trapezus is now called T'redisond, or,)He was afterwards one of his benefactor’s 
as the Turks pronounce it, Zerabezoun.] Ta-|murderers, He waskilled by Dolabella at 
cit. H. 3, c.47.—Plin. 6, ¢. 4. A town of/Smyrna. Ces. bell. 5, c. 17.—Cic. in Phil. 11, 
Arcadia near the Alpheus. It received its!c, 2.—Paterc, 56 and 69.—Liv. 119.—Dio. 
name from a son of Lycaon. Apollod. 3, c. 8.;47.— Horat. 1, Sat. 4, v. 114——Garucianus, 
TRasimEnus. (vid, Thrasymenus.) {a governor of Africa, who put to death the 
TREBA, a town of the Aiqui, [north-east |proconsul Clodius Macer, by Galba’s orders, 
of Anagnia. It stood near the sources of the} Zucit. H. 1, ¢. 7. A_ tribune whe propos- 
Anio.] Plin. 3, c. 12. ° _ led a law at Rome, anc imprisoned Cato be- 
C. TREBATIuS TrEsTas, a man banished|cause he opposed it —A mancaught in adul- 
hy Julius Czsar for following the interest of|tery, and severely punished in the age of Ho- 
Pompey, and recalled by the eloquence ofjrace. : 
Cicero. He was afterwards reconciled to] TREBOLA, a town of the Sabines, celebrat- 
Czsar. Trebatius was not less distinguishedjed for cheese. The inhabitants were called 
for his learning than for his integrity, his mili-/Trebulani. Cic. in Agr. 2, c.25.—Liv. 23.— 
tary experience, and knowledge of law. He} Piin. 3,c. 5 and 1 .—artial. 5, ep.72.—— 
wrote nine books on religious ceremonies, and|Another in Campania. Liv. 23, c. 39. 
treatises on civil law ; and the verses that he] TRES TABERNZ#, a place on the Appian 
composed proved him a_poet of no inferior|road, where travellers took refreshment. Cic. 
consequence. Horat.2, Sat. 1, v. 4. A. 1, ep. 13, 1. 2, ep. 10 and 11, ’ 
TREBELLIANUS. C. Annius, a pirate who] -TREviRI, [a nation of Gallia Belgica, be- 
proclaimed himself emperor of Rome, A. D.|tween the Mosella or Mogelle, and Silva Ar- 
264. He was defeated and slain in Isauria,|duenna. Their chief city, Augusta Trevuo- 
by the lieutenants of Gallienus. . rum, called afterwards from its inhabitants, 
TREBELLIENUS Rufus, a pr2tor appoint-|Treviri, now Zreves, stands on the east bank . 
ed governor of the children of king Cotys, by|of the Moselle.] Mela, 3, c. 2. stir 
Tiberius. A Roman who numbered the} C. 'TRIaRIUS, an orator commended by 
inhabitants of Gaul. « He was made governor|Cicero. A friend of Pompey. He had for 
of Britain. Zacit. 4.6,c.39.  - : |some time the care of the war in Asia against 
TREBELLIUS PoLLIo, a Latin historian,|Mithridates, whom he defeated, andby whom 
who-wrote an account of the lives of the em-|he was afterwards beaten. He was killed in 
perors. The beginning of this history is lost ;/the civil warsof Pompey and Cesar. Ces. 
part of the reign of Valerian, and the life of] Bell. Civ. 3, c. 5. 
the two Gallieni, with the 0 tyrants, are,the| TRrinaLL1, a people of Thrace or, ac- 
only fragments remaining. He flcurished|cording to some, of Lower Meesia, ‘They 
A. D, 305. were conquered by Philip, the father of Alex- 
TREBIA, [a river of Gallia Cisalpina, which|ander ; and some ages after, they maintained a 
ranfromsouth tonorth,commencing in Liguria, |long war against the Roman emperors. Plin. 
south of the valley inhabited by the Friniates,| TRizoct, a people of Alsace in Gaul. Za- 
and falling into the Po near Placentia. At|cit. in Gem. 28, y : 
the mouth of this river Annibal obtained) Tris0LIuM, a town of Dalmatia. 
a victory over the Romans, and defeated] Trisunr PLEBIs, magistrates at Rome, 
them with the loss of 20,000 men. Both the|created in the year U. C. 261, when the 
consuls, Scipio and Sempronius weré present|people, after a quarrel with the senators,-had 
in the fight. This ‘victory was preceded by|retired to Mons Sacer. The two first were 
that at the’ Ticinus, and followed by those|C. Licinius, and L. Albivus. [These created 
of Thasymenus and Cannz. The early|three colleagues. In the year 283, they were 
defeat of the Roman. cavalry at the Trebir/first elected at the Comitia Tributa, and in 
occasioned the loss of the day.] Sil. 4, v.j/A.U.C. 297, ten tribunes were created; 
486.—Lucan. 2, v. 46.—Liv. 21,c. 54 and|two out of each class, which number continu- 
§56.—of Campania. Jd. 23, c. 1¢——ofjed ever after. The name of Tribunés was 
Umbria, Plin. 3, c. 14. - {given to them, according to Varro, because, 
TREBONIA LEX, frovinciis, by L. Tre-|they were first chosen from the tribunes of 
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the soldiers.] Their office was annual, andjand was alive, nor whose father was a 
as the first had been created on the 10th ofjcaptive.} From the power with which 
December, that day was ever after chosen/they were at last invested by the activity, 
for the election. Their power, though at|the intrigues, and continual applications of 
first small, and granted by the patricians tojthose who were in office, they became 
appease the momentary seditions of the po-jalmost absolute in the state, and it has been 
pulace, soon became formidable, and the se |properly observed, that they caused far 
nators repented too late of having consented/greater troubles than those which they were 
to elect magistrates, who not only preserved|at first created tosilence. Sylla, when raised 
the rights of the people, but could summon|to the dictatorship, gave a fatal blaw to the 
assemblies, propose laws, stop the consulta-|authority of the tribunes, and by one of his 
tions of the senate, and even abolish their de-|decrees, they were no longer permitted to ha- 
crees by the word Veto. Their approbation|/rangue and inflame the people; they could 
was also necessary to confirm the senatés|/make no laws ; no appeal lay to their tribun- 
consulta, and this was done by affixing thejal, and such as had been tribunes were not 
letter T. under it. If any irregularity hap-}permitted to solicit for the other offices of the 
pened in the state, their power was almost/state. This disgrace, however, was but mo- 
absolute; they criticized the conduct of all|mentary; at'the death of the tyrant the tribunes 
the public magistrates, and even drag-|recovered their privileges by means of Cotta 

ged a consul to prison, if the measures}and Pompey the Great. {In the consulship of 
he pursued were hostile to the peace ofjthe former, they obtained the right of enjoy- 
Rome, The dictator alone was their supe-jing other offices, and in the consulship of 
rior, but when that magistrate was elected,| Pompey and Crassus, all their former pow- 
the office of tribune was not, like that of alljers, a thing which Cesar strenuously pro- 
other inferior magistrates, abolished while he|moted. The tribunes henceforth were em- 
continued at the head of the state. [It was|ployed by the leading men, as the tools of 
one of the peculiar privileges connected with|their ambition. Backed by a hired mob, 
the office of tribune that their persons should|they determined every thing by force: they 
be held sacred, (sacrosancti,) and any one|made and abrogated laws at pleasure, and in 
therefore who hurt a tribune in word or deed,|fine threw the whole state into utter confu- 
was held accused, and his goods were confis-|sion. Julius Czsar, who had been the princi- 
cated. Under the sanction of this law they|pal cause of their excesses, and had made the 
carried their power to an extravagant height.| violation of their power a pretext for taking 
By the Icilian law also it was forbidden, under|up arms, having at last become absolute, re- 
the severest penalties, to interrupt a tribune| duced the tribunitian power to a mere name, 
while speaking, and no one was allowed to/and deprived the tribunes of their office at 
speak in the assemblies summoned by them|pleasure. Augustus got the tribunitian pow- 
without their permission.} The marks by/er conferred upon himself bya decree of the 
which they were distinguished from other|senate. This power gave him the right of 
Magistrates were not very conspicuous. ‘They holding the senate, of assembling the people, 
wore no particular dress, only a.beadle call-|and of being appealed toin all cases. It also 
ed viator marched before them: [At first]rendered his person sacred and inviolable, so 
they were not allowed seats in the senate, but|that it became a capital crime to injure him 
sat on benches without, and the decrees of that|in word or deed, which, under the succeeding 
body were brought to them for their approy-|emperors, served as a pretext for cutting off 
al or rejection : they were son, however, ad-|numbers of the chief men of the state. Hence 
mitted within.] Yet greatas their power might|this among other powers used tobe conferred 
‘appear, they receivedaheavy wound fromtheirjon the emperors in the beginning of their 
number, and as their consultations and reso-|reign, or upon other solemn occasions, and 
lutions were of no effect if they were-not all|hence also the years of theirgovernment were 
unanimous, the senate often took advantage/called the years of their tribunitian power, 
of their avarice, and by gaining one of them|which are often found marked on ancient 
by bribes, they, as it were, suspended the au-|coins, computed generally from the com- 
thority of the rest. The office of tribune of}mencement of their reign.| Under Constan- 

the people, though at first deemed mean andjtine the tribuneship was totally abolished. 

servile, was afterwards one of the first steps| The tribunes were never permitted [to re- 

that led to more honourable einployments,|main all night in the country, nor to be 
and as no patrician was permittéd to canvass|above one whole day out of town,] except at 

for the tribuneship, we find many that des-|the /¢ria Latiné, when they went with 
ccended among the plebeians to exercise that|other magistrates to offer sacrifices upon a 

important office. [As no patrician could be/mountain near Alba. Their houses were al- 

made tribune without being first adopted in always ‘open, and they received every com- 

plebeian family, we find Clodius, the enemy |plaint, and were ever ready to redress the 

of Cicero, submitting to this form, for the/wrongs o/ their constituents. ‘Their autho- 

purpose of exercising the whole power of the|rity was not extended beyond thewalls of the 

Tribunitian office against the orator. No one, |city. [When, however, they weresent by the 

moreover, could be made tribune or plebeian|senate and people, they might, in any part of 
edile, whose father had borne a curule office|the empire seize ee a eo at the head 
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of his army and bring him to Rome.}——'take care of the amusements which werg pre- 
‘There were also other officers who bore the |pared for the people, and that nothing might 
name of tribunes, such as the tribuni militum be wanting in’ the exhibitions. This office 
or militares, who commanded _a division of; was also honourable. —— : 
the legions, [ten centuries, or about 1000 men.|_‘TRICcALI, a fortified place at the south. of 
They commanded each in turn, usually a Sicily, between Selinus and Agrigentum. 
a month about.] They were empowered to Sil. 14, v. 271: ; 
decide all quarrels that might arise in the; Tricasses, a people of Champagne in 
army, they took care of the camp, and gave|Gaul. i gn ad 
the watch-word. There were only three at} TRicc# atown of Thessaly, [south-east 
first chosen bv Romulus, but the number was|of Go nphi_ near the junction.of the Lethz s 
at last increased to six in every legion. After/and Peneus. The modern Trica/a is thought 
the expulsion of the Tarquins, they were!to correspond with it. Venus was worship- 
chosen by the consuls, but afterwards the,ped in this city, and the inhabitants offered 
right of electing then was divided between|her a sacrifice of swine.) A®sculapius had 
the people and the consul. [The people, afterjhere alsoa-temple. Liv. 32, c. 13.—Ho= 
A. U. C. 393, usually appointed six annually,|mer. IL—Plin. 4, c. 8. el phy 
out of 24. Afterwards the manner of choos-|_ TRICLARIA, a yearly festival celebrated by. 
ing them varied. By the Athenian law the|the inhabitants of three cities in Ionia, to ap= 
people claimed to themselves the right of|pease the anger of Diana Zriciaria, whose 
choosing sixteen for four legions, or sixteen|temple had been defiled by the adulterous 
out of twenty-four, that is, two thirds of the|commerce of Menalippus and Cometho.° It 
whole, ‘Chose chosen by the people were|was usual td sacrifice a boy and a girl, but 
called Comitiati; by the consuls Rutili or|this barbarous custom” was abolished by 
Rufuli. | Sometimes the people created|Eurypilus. The three cities were Aroe, Mes- 
the whole. In dangerous conjunctures, how-|satis, and Anthea whose united labours had 
ever, the choice was for the most. partjerecteda temple of the goddess, Paus. 7, 19. 
left entirely to the consuls. Under the] Tricort,a people of Gaul, now Dau- 
emperors they were chosen chiefly from|//iine. Liv 21, c. 31. eat f 
among the senators and equites. ‘[he| TRICRENA,a place of Arcadia, where, ac- 
former were called daticlavii, and the latter|cording to some, Mercury was born. Paus. 
angusticlavii, from their peculiar dress.|8, c. 1). ots 
They wore a golden ring, and were in office| TRIDENTUM, [now Trent, a city of Rhz-. 
no longer than six months.] There were also/tia, on the river Athesis or Adige, and a 
some officers, called triéuni militium consulari|short distance fromthe northern confines of 
frotestate, elected instead of consuls, A. U. C.| Venetia. It was built by the Cenomani, who 
310. They were only three originally, but! were dispossessed by the Romans. Some au- 
the number was afterwards increased to six,|thors affirm that the name Tridentum is de- 
or more, according to the will anda pleasure rived from Neptune’s sceptre’ or trident, to 
of the people and the emergencies of the which god they say the city was once con-— 
state. Part of them were plebeians, and the secrated. this opinion took its rise from an 
rest of patrician families, When they had ancient marble being found there on which 
subsisted for about 70 years, not without in- was Neptune holding a trident. ‘ Others de- 
terruption, the office was totally abolished, as rive the name’ trom three rivers that fall 
the plebeians were admitted to share the into the Adige uear the city ; while others” 
consulship, and the consuls continued at the again ascribe the name to the circumstance of 
head of the state till the end of the common- there being three high rocks in the neighbour-_ 
wealth, The tribuni’ cohortium fretoria- hood which appear like three teeth, (tres 
marum were intrusted with the person of dentes.) Trent is famous n modern history” 
the emperor, which they guarded and pro- for the council of ecclesiastics which sat there 
tected. The ¢ribuni erurii were officers tor the purpose of regulating the affairs of. 
chosen from among the people, who kept tue church. It was assembled by Paul 3d 
the money which was to be applied to de-'in 154», avd continued by 25° sessions till the’ 
fray the expenses of the army. ‘he richest year 1563,under Julius 3d and Pius 4th.]} 
persons were always chosen, as much mo-| TRIETERICA, festivals in honour of Bacchus 
ney was, requisite for the pay of the sol- celebrated every three years.  Virg. En. 4, 

_ diers, They were greatly distinguished in v. 302. ae 

_ the state, and they shared’ wit the sena-| TRiroLInus, a mountain of Campania, fa- 
tors and Roman knights the privileges of mous for wine. Mart. 13,ep. 104. .Plin, 14, 
judging. ‘They were abolished by Julius Ce- c. 7. 
sar, but Augustus re-established them, and) FRicEMINA, one of the Roman gates, so ~ 

: created 200 more, to decide ‘causes of small- called because the three Horatii went through 
er importance.——The ¢ribuni. celerum had against the Curiatii. Liv. 4, c. 16,1. 35, ce 
the command of the guard which Romulus 41, 1. 40, c.51. ; : yore 
chose for the safety of his person, They were TRINACRIA, or TRINACRIS, one of the an- 
100 in number, distinguished for their pro-'cient names of Sicily, [from’ its three xe 

__ bity, their opulence, and their nobility.——= montories, (rgus 2x2.) vid. Sicilia.) Virg. 

. The eruleemp tiga were commissioned to| Ain, 3} v. 384, &o. Le a 
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. TRINOBANTES, a people of Britian in mo-jra, or according to some, of Trochilus, a priest. 
dern Essex and Middlesex. Tacit. Ann, 1 ,\of Argos. According to the more received 
c. 31 Ces. G, 5, c. 20. ‘ opinion he was son of Celeus, king of Attica, - 
Triopas, or TRiops, a son of Neptunelby Nerza, whom some have called Meta=. 
_ by Canace, the daughter Afolus. He was/nira, Cothonea, Hyona, Meiania, or Polym- 
father of Iphimedia and of Erisichthon, whojnia. He was born at Eleusis in Attica, ‘and 
is called on that account Tricfeius, and his|was cured in his youth of a severe illness by 
daughter Triofeis. Ovid. Met. 8, v 754.—\the care of Ceres, who had been invited into 
Afrollod. \, c. 7. the house of Celeus by the monarch’s chil- 
TRIPHYLIA, one of the ancient names of|dren. as she travelled over the country in 
Elis. [It took its name, according to Strabo,|quest of her daughter. To repay the kind- 
from the union of three different tribes, (ree: |ness of Celeus, the goddess took particular 
gua), the Epei or original inhabitants, the|notice of his son. She fed him with her own 
Minyz who migrated thither, and the|milk, and placed him on burning coals dur- 
_Elei.j Liv. 28, c. 8——A mountain wherejing the night, to destroy whatever particles 
_ Jupiter had a temple inthe island Panchaia,lof mortality he had received from his pa- 
whence he is called Triphylius. | rents. The mother was astonished at. the 
“Triopium, Ja city, of Caria, founded byluncommon growth of her son, and she had 
Triopas son of Erisichthon, and situate near)the curiosity to watch Ceres. She disturb- 
the promontory of Triopium, at the extremi jed the goddess by a sudden: cry, when 
ty of Doris. On the promontory, which took|'Triptolemus was laid on. the burning ash- 
its name from the city, was a temple ofjes, and as Ceres was therefore unable to 
Apollo, known under the name of the Tri-}make him immortal, she taught him agricul- 
opzan temple. The Dorians here celebrat-|ture, and rendered him serviceable t. man- 
ed games in honour of Apollo; here also was|kind, by instructing him how to:sow corn and 
held. a general assembly of the Dorians in}make bread. She also gave him her chariot, 
Asia, upon the model of that of ‘Thermopyle.|which was drawn by two dragons, and in this 
vid. Doris.] celestial vehicle hetravelled all overthe earth 
TR1POLIs, [now Zurabous, a city of Syria,}and distributed corn to all the inhabitants of 
on the. sea-coast below Aradus. ‘The Greek|the world. In Scythia the favourite of Ceres 
name of this place Tripolis, denoting three|nearlv lost his life ; but Lyncus,the king of the. 
cities, (ress 7oree,) is explained by Scylax.|country, who had conspired to murder him, ° 
He states that the cities of ‘fyrus, Sidon; and}was changed’ intoa lynx. At his return to 
Aradus, sent each a colony to this place, who|Eleusis, Triptolemus restored Ceres her cha- 
at first inhabited three separate cities, but in|riot, and established the Eleusinian festivals 
process of time became united. into one./and mysteries in honour of the deity, He 
Diodorus Siculus, however, gives a some-|reigned for some time, and after death re- 
what different account, According to him,|ceived divine honours, Some suppose that he 
the three cities above mentioned, which werelaccompanied Bacchus in his Indian expedi- 
the pareat-states of all the other Pheenicianjtion. | Diod.—Hygin. fab: 147.—Paus, 2, c. 
cities, wishing to establish some place of{14, 1. 8,c. 4—Justin. 2, c. 6.—Apollod. 1, c. 
general assembly, sent each a colony hither]5.—Callim in’ Cer. 22.—Ovid. Met. 5, v. 
and founded this city. It had a good har-]646, .fas/, 4, v. 501. TZrist.3 el. 8, v. 1. 
bour and extensive commerce. ‘Now how-| TriqukrRra, a name given to Sicily by 
ever, the sand has so accumulated that thejthe Latins, from its triangularform. Lueret. 1, 
city is separated from the sea by a small tri-jv. 8. f 
angular plain half a league in breadth, at} -Trismecistus, a famous Egyptian. [vid. 
the point of whichis the villi.ge where the/Mercurius.] , 
vessels land their goods. The commerce off Trir#a, a daughter of the river Triton, 
the place consists now almost entirely of/mother of Menalippus, by Mars,——A town 
coarse silks A region of Africa, on thelin Achaia, [south-west of Hgium,] built by 
coast of the Mediterranean, between the/her son, bore her name. Paus.7, c. 22. 
twoSyrtes, It received this name from its). TriroGEntia, a surname of Pallas. [wid, 
containing three principal cities. Leptis]Tritouis.) Hesiod.—/estus. de V. sig.’ 
magna, Oea, and Sabrata. The second off Triron, a sea-deity, son of Neptune, by 
these is the, modern city of Tripoli A/Amphitrite, or, according to some, by Cele- 
city of Pontus, on the coast, at the mouth of|no, or Salacia. [vid. Tritonis.] _ He was 
the river Tripolis, and north-east of Cerasus ;/very powerful among the sea-deities, and 
now Tridvli——A city of Lydia, on the west-|could calm the ecean and abate storms at 
ern’ bank of the Meander, north-west of|pleasure. He is generally represented as 
Hierapolis, and near the confluence of the/blowing a shell ; his body above the waist is 
Meander and Cludras. Ptolemy and. Ste-|like that of a man, and below a dolphin. 
phanus ascribe it to Caria, Pliny and Hie-|Some represent him with the fore feet of a 
rocles to Lydia. *‘Mannert considers it ajhorse. Many of the sea-deities are called 
Phrygian city.] ; fritons, but the name is generally applied to 
TRIPOLITIS, a surname given to Azorus,|those only who are half men and half fishes. 
the principal city of Pelagonia in’ Thessaly.]|4palled. 1, c. 4— Hesiod. Theog. v. 930.— 
TRIPTOLEMUS, a son of Oceanus and Ter-| Ovid. Met. 1, v. 333.—Cic. de Nat. D. 1, c. 
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28. Virg. En. 1, v. 148, 1.6, v. 173.—)Suresto extinguish it ——The ériumviri agra- 
Paus. 9, c. 20——~A river of Africa, falling 7d had the care of colonies that were sent to 
into the lake Tritonis, [now the Gads. vid.|settle in different parts of the empire. They 
Tritonis.|—One of the names of the Nile./made a fair division of the lands among the 
——A small river of Beotia, or Thessaly }|citizens, and exercised over the new colony 
Tritonis, a lake and river of Africa,|allthe power which was placed in the hands of 


{inland from . the Syrtis Minor,} -near|the consuls at Rome.——the triumviri mone- 


which Minerva had a temple, whence|¢a/es were masters of the mint, and had the 
she is surnamed 77ritonis;or Tritonia. [Mi-|care of the coin, hence their office was gene- 
nerva issaid to have been called Tritonia, |rally intimated with the following letters often 
because she first revealed herself in the vici-|Seen on ancient coins and medals ; JHVIR. 
nity of this lake. This, however, isa mere|A- A.A. F. F.i.e. Triumviri auro, argento, 
fable, the true etymology of the term ° rito-|¢7e, flando, feriendo. Some suppose that they 
nia is from a Cretan word, Terra, signifying|Were created only in. the age of Cicero, as 
the head, and hence the epithets Tritonia in|those who were employed before them were 
Latin, and Te:roysve2 in Greek, havereference|Called Denariorum flandorum curatores.—— 
to her having sprung from the head of Jupi- Che triumviri valetudinis were chosen when 
ter. Nearthe Tritonis palus was the Libya Rome was visited by a plague or some _pesti- 
palus; modern travellers speak of a long and 
narrow lake in this quarter, divided in two by |Care of the temples of health and virtue.—— 
a ford: D’Anville considers these to’ be the! [he ¢riumviri senatus legendi, were appoint- 
Tritonis and Libya Paludes. The modern edto name those that were most worthy to 
name of the former is Faroun, and of the|be made senators from among the plebeians, 
latter, el-Loudeah.] Herodot. 4, c. 178 —| They were first chosen in the age of Augustus, 
Paus. 9, c.33.—Virg. Ain. 2, v- 171.— Mela, |8 before, this privilege belonged to the kings, 
1,c. 7. Athens is’ also called Tritonis, be-|and afterwards. deyolved upon the consuls 
cause dedicatedto Minerva. Ovid. Met. 5.» |a9d the censors, A.U. C. 310.——The trium- 
- TrivYa, a surname given to Diana, be |V?_ mensuri were chesen in _the second 
cause she presided over ‘all places where|Punic war, to take care of the coin and prices 
three roads met. At the new moon the|% exchange. F 7 

Athenians offered her sacrifices, anda sump-| 281UMVRORUM INSULA, [an island in the 
tuous entertainment, which was generally small river Rhenus, one of the tributaries of 
distributed among the poor. Virg. Ain. 6, the Po,] vhere the triumvirs Antony, Lepi- 
v. 13, 1. 7, v. 774.—Ovid, Met. 2, v. 416. dus, and Augustus, met to divide the Roman 
Fast. 1, v.389. empire after the battle of Mutina. Dio. 46, 

TRIVI£ ANTRUM, a place in the valley of/© 299-—~4ffian Cic. 4. 


Aricia, where the nymph Egeria resided.| !80ADEs, the inhabitants of Troas,” i 
Mart. 6, ep. 47. ymp 8 Lroas,-[a district on the AZgean coast of 


- TRIVIZ Lucus, a place of Campania, in Mysia in Asia Minor, extending as far south 
the bay of Cumx. Virg, Zn. 6, v. 13. |» {AS the promontory of Lectum, now cape Ba- 
TRIUMVIRI, reifublice constituende, were|O% of which Troy was the capital.} When 
three magistrates appointed equally to go.|! Teas is taken for the whole kingdom of 
vern the Roman state with absolute power,|Priam, it. may be said to contain Mysia and 
These officers gave a fatal blow to the expir-|P4rygia Minor ; but if only applied to that 
ing independence of the Roman ‘people, and{|P@!t of the country where ‘Troy was situate, 
became celebrated for their different pursuits, /ts extent is confined within very narrow 
their ambition, and their various fortunes, {!imits. (This is an incorrect remark. The 
The first triumvirate, B. C. 60, was in the|Kingdom of Priam, if we form our ideas of 
hands of J. Cesar, Pompey, and Crassus, who,|t tom the poems of Homer, must have 
at the expiration of their office, kindled acivil|been of very limited extent, Strabo, indeed, 
war. ‘The second and last triumvirate, B, C.|through partiality for his favourite poet, seeks 
43 was under Atigustus, M. Antony, and Le-|*0 enlarge the limits of Priain’s kingdom, 
pidus, and through them the Romans totally |and makesit-to have comprehendedthe coun- 
lost their liberty. Augustus disagreed with|try on the coast of the Propontis as far as the 
his colleagues, and after he had defeated|"Ver /Esepu-,near Cyzicum. Homer, how- 
them he made‘ himself absolute in Rome.|E¥er, names Many expressly as allies of the 
The triumvirate was in full force at Rome} frajans, whom Strabo would wish to con- 
for the space of about 12 years. ' There were|Sider as the subjects of Priam, The northern 
also officers that were called triumviri capi-\part of Troas was termed, Dardania from 
tales, created A. U. C, 464. ‘They took cog |Dardanus, a city founded by Dardanus one 
nisance of rnurders and robberies, and every |o the ancestors of Priam. The Trojans were, 
thing in. which’ slaves..were concerned.|Very. probably of Thracian origin.] (wid. 
Criminals under sentence of* death were! Troja.) ; ae ; 
intrusted to their care, and they had them}| TRocuots, a lake inthe island of Delos, 
executed according to the commands of the/near which Apollo and Diana were born, — 
prators.——The triumviri nocturni watch | 1 ROCMI, a peo le of Galatia, [on the side 
ed over the safety of Rome in the night-time, |of Cappadocia}. Liv. 38,c.16. ay 
and in case of fire were ever réady to give}: TREZENE, [now Damala,} a town of Ar- 
orders, and to take oe most effectual. mea- golis, in Peloponnesus, near the Saronicus Si- 
66 : 
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nus, which received its name from: Treezen,}Euripides, Virgil, and Lycophron, the armas. 
the son of Pelops, who reigned there for some|ment of the Greeks amounted to 1000 ships, 
time. It is often called Theseis, because| Homer mentions them as being 1185, and. 
Theseus was born there ; and Posidonia, be-\ Thucydides supposed. that they were 1200 in 
cause Neptune was worshipped there. {‘*Thisjmamber, The number of men which these 
; eet 4 observes Mr. Gell, in speaking of|ships carried is unknown : yet as the largest 
roezen “ now represented by a mean vil-{contained about 120 nen each, and the small- 
lage ofonly 45 habitations, was anciently oflest 50, it may be supposed that noless than 
considerable extent, the longest side of the|1!00,000 men were engaged in this celebrated 
city having been at least. one mile in length.|expedition. Agamemnon was chosen gene- 
It was probably, like most of the Grecian ci-|ral of all these forces ; but.the princes and 
cies, of a form approaching toa triangle, hav-|kings of Greece were admitted among his 
ing a wall on the plain, from the extremities|counsellors, and by them all the operations 
of which other fortifications ran up the monn-jof the war were directed. [The Grecian 
tain to the Acropolis, on a craggy and de:|camp is supposed to have been between the 
tached summit, now very prettily spotted/promontories of Rheteum and Sigzeum.] The 
with wild olives.) Sat. Theb. 4, v. 81.—|most celebrated of the Grecian princes that 
Paus.2, c.50.—Plut. in Thes.— Ovid. Met.jdistinguished »themselves in this war, were 
8, v. 566, 1.15, v. 296. Another town at] Achilles, Ajax, Menelaus, Ulyssgs, Diomedes, 
the south of the Peloponnesus. ' .|Protesilaus, Patraclus, Agamemnon, Nestor, 
Trocitta, three small islands. near Sa-|Neoptolemus, &c. The Grecian army was 
mos. opposed by a more numerous force. The 
~< FROGIL1uM, a part of mount Mycale, pro-jking of Troy. received assistance from the 
jecting intothe sea.  Strad. 14. neighbouring princes in Asia Minor, and reck- 
TROGLODXTA, a people of AXthiopia, [onjoned among his most active generals, Rhesus 
the coast of the Sinus Arabicus,] who dwelt|king of Thrace, and Memnon, who entered 
in caves. (rewyan sfiecus, duut subeo.) ‘'They|the field with 20,000 Assyrians and /Ethio-. 
were all shepherds, and had their wives injpians. ‘Many of the adjacent cities were re- 
common. Sfrab. 1.—Mela, 1, ¢. 4 and 8.—|duced and plundered before the Greeks ap- 
Pilin. 5, c. 8, ls 37, c. 10. proached the walls ; but when the siege was 
Trocus Pompetus, a Latin historian, B./begun, the enemies on both sides gave proofs 
C. 41, born in Gaul. His father was. one of|of valour and intrepidity. ©The army of the 
thefriends and adherents of J. Czsar, and his|(Greeks, however, was visited by a plague, 
ancestors had obtained privileges and honours|and the operations were not less retarded by 
from the most illustrious of the Romans.}the quarrel of Agamemnon and Achilles. The 
Trogus wrote an universal history of all the|/loss was great on both sides ; the most via- 
most important events chat had happened/liant of the Trojans, and particularly of the 
from the beginning of the world to the age of|sons of Priam, were slain in the field ; and in- 
Augustus, divided into 44 books. This his-|deed so great was the slaughter, that the 
tory, which was greatly admired for its purity|rivers of the country are represented as filled 
and elegance, was epitomized by Justin, and| with dead bodies ‘and suits of armour. After 
is still extant. Some suppose that the epi-|the siege had been carried on for ten years, 
tome is the cause that the original of Trogus|some of the Trojans, among whom were 
is lost. Justin. 47, c. 5.—/Aug.de Civ. D.4,|ineas and Antenor, betrayed the city into 
c. 6. the hands of the enemy, and Troy was re- 
Troja, acity, the capital of Troas, or, ac-|duced to ashes.: The poets, however, sup- 
cording to others, a country of which Ilium}port, that the Greeks made themselves mas- 
was the capital. [vid. the end of this article.]|ters of the place’ by artifice. They secretly 
‘It was built on asmall eminence, [a short dis-|filled a large wooden horse with armed men, 
tance above the confluence of the Simois and|and led away their army from the piains, asif 
Scamander, between these two rivers, andjto return home. The Trojans brought the 
about three miles from the shore.] _Darda-|wooden horse into their city, and in the night, 
nus, the first king of the country, built it, and/the Greeks that were confined within the 
called it Dardania, and from Tros one of his}sides of the animal rushed out and had open- 
successors it was called Zroja, and from {lus|ed the gates to their companions, who had re- 
Ilion. Neptune is also said to have built, or}turned from the place of their concealment, 
more properly repaired its walls, in the uge|The greatest part of the inhabitants were put 
ofking Laomedon. This city has beer cele-|to the sword, and the others carried away by 
brated by the poems of Homer and Virgil, and|the:conquerors.. This happened, according to 
of all the wars which have been carried on|the Arundelian marbles, about 1:84 years 
among the ancients, that of Troy is the most/before the Christian era, in the 3530th year 
famous. The Trojan war was undertaken by jof the Julian period, on the night between the 
the Greeks, to recover Helen, whom Paris|11th and 12th of June, 408 years before the 
the son of Priam king of Troy had carried]first olympiad. . [Troy was more’ than once 
away from the house of Menelaus. Alijrebuilt, generally.in a situation nearer the 
Greece united to avenge the cause of Mene-|sea than the ancient city is supposed to have 
laus, and every prince furnished a certain|occupied. It appears to have been reduced 
number of ships and soldiers. According tolto a mere village in the time of Alexander the 
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Great, and was remarkable for nothing but alrally the son of a senator, or the heir appar- 
temple of Minerva, which that prince visited, ent to the empire. ‘Virg, An. 5, v. 602,—Sue- 
after the battle of Granicus. After the death|ton. in Cas. & in Aug. —Plut.in Syll. 
of Alexander, Antigonus, one of his generals|.. TRo1Lvs, a son of Priam and Hecuba, kill- 
founded acity in this quarter, which he calledj/ed by Achilles during the Trojan war. Afol- 
Antigonia Troas ; on the fall of Antigonus it |/od. 3, ¢, 12—Horat. 2, od. 9, v. 16.—Virg. 
came into the possession of Lysimachus, who] iz. 1, v. 474. . ye ‘ 
changed thename to Alexandria Troas, which} /ROPA, a town of the Brutii A stone 
it afterwards retained. Itis now called Aski}monument on the Pyrenees, ererted by Pom- 
Stamboul. “It was greatly reduced in power)pey——Drusi, a town of Germany where 
when the Romans entered Asia. As they,|Drusus died, and Tiberius was saluted em- 
however, pretended to be the genuine off-|peror by the army. 
spring of the ancient Trojans, no cost or pains}, —TRopHontius, a celebrated architect, son 
were spared to restore it to its former splen jof Erginus, ‘king!of Orchomenos in’ Beeotia. 
dour.]: It is said that J..Czsar, who wished|He built Apollo’stemple at Delphi, with the 
to pass for one of the descendants of A&ineas,|assistance of his brother Agamedes, and when 
and consequently tobe related to the Trojans,{he demanded’ of the god a reward for his 
intended to make it the capital of the Roman|trouble, he was told by the priestess to wait 
empire, and to transport there the senate and/eight d»ys, and to live during that time with 
the Roman people. Thesame apprehen-jall cheerfulness and. pleasure. When the 
sions were entertained in the reign of Augus-|days were passed, Trophonius and his bro- 
tus, and, according to some, an ode of -Ho-|ther were found dead in their bed. Accord- 
race, Justum & tenacem frroprositi virum -was}ing to Pausanias, however, he was swallowed 
written purposely to: dissuade the emperor|up alive in the earth; and when, afterwards 
from putting into execution so wild a project.|the country was visited b: a great draught, 
(vid. Paris, Aineas, Antenor, Agamemnon,|the Beotians were directed to apply to Tro- 
Ilium, Laomedon, Menalaus, .&c.) [The]phonius for relief, and to seek him at Leba- 
controversy respecting the position of ancient/dea, where he gave oracles ina cave. They 
Troy is an endless one, and it is no wonder if,/discovered this cave by means of a swarm of 
amid the opposite and contradictory state-|bees, and Trophonius told them how to ease 
ments of scholars, some writers should be led|their mistortunes. From that time Tropho- 
to maintain that no such place as. Troy ever|nius was honoured as a god, he passed for the 
existed. The reader who wishesto see what|/son of Apollo,a chapel and a statue were 
has been most recently written on this inter-/erected tohim, and sacrifices were offered to 
esting subject is referred to the Travels ofthis divinity when consulted to give oracles. 
Clarke, and of Hobhouse, and also to the| The cave of Trophonius became one of the 
Treatise of Maclaren, published in London,|most celebrated oracles of Greece.’ Many 
1822. This latter writer starts a theory,|ceremonies were required, and the suppliant 
which brings us back nearly to the spot fixed|was obliged to make particular sacrifices, to 
upon by D’Anville before the present contro-|anoint his’body with oil, and'to bathe in the 
versies began. “The splendid, work of Mr.| waters of certain'rivers. He wasto be cloth~- 
Gell, “‘ Topography of Troy,” may also bejed ina linen robe, and with a cake of honey in 
consulted ; but it must be observed that he/his hand, he was directed to descend into the 
fails entirely in locating the modern ore of/cave by a narrow entrance, from whence he 
.Bounabarchi on the site of Homer’s ‘Troy.}returned backwards after he had received an 
All that remains to be added is, that though|answer. He was always pale and dejected 
the great natural features of Troas, such asjat his return, and thence it became prover 
the promontories, rivers, and mountains, re-|bial to say of a melancholy man, that he had 
main, the lapse of more than 3000 years has/consulted the oracle of Trophonius. There 
effaced all those traces of ancient Troy which} were annually exhibited games in honour of 
could alone afford the scholar a safe guide|Trophonius at Lebadea. Paus, 9, c. 37, &c, 
to this favourite object of classical research,}]—Cic. Tusc..1, c. 47.——Plut.—Plin. 34, ¢. 
the cityof Priam.} Virg. Ajn.—Homer.—|7.—-dElian. V. H. 3, c. 45. 
Ovid.—Diod. &c. Tros, ason of Ericthonius, king of Troy, 
Troyanit and Trojuctna, the inhabit-!}who married Callirhoe, the daughter of the 
ants of Troy. oi ieg Scamander by whom hehad Ilus, Assaracus, 
TROJANI LUDI, gamesinstituted by AZneas;and Ganymedes. He made war against Tan- 
or his son .Ascanius, to commemorate thejtalus, king of Phrygia, whom he acoused of 
death of Anchises, and celebrated in the cir-|having stolen away the youngest of his sons. 
cus of Romie. Boys of the best families, dress-|The capital of Phrygia was called Troja from 
ed in a neat manner, and accoutred with/him, and the Country itself froas. Virg.3, G. 
suitable arms and weapons, were permitted|v. 3¢.—Homer. Il, 20, v. 219.—Apollod. 3, 
to enter the list. Sylla exhibited them in hisfe. 12. ; iy 
dictatorship, and under Augustus they were] TRosstLum, atown of Etruria, which 
observed. with unusual pomp and solemnity.|gave the name of Zrossulrto the Roman 
A mock fight on horse-back, or sometimes on| knights who hadtaken it without the assistance. 
foot, was exhibited. ‘he leader of the party|of foot soldiers. P/in.32, c, 2.—Senee, ep. 86 ~ 
was called Par eee, and was gene-Jand 87.—Pers, 1, v. 82. 
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‘TRUENTUM, or TRUENTINUM, a river off TuLLIA LEX, de senatu, by M. Tullius 
Picenum, falling into the Adriatic. There|Cicero, A. U. C. 689, enacted that those 
is also a town of the same name in the neigh-} who had a /idera /éegatio-granted them by the 
bourhood.’- Si, 8, v. 434.—Mela, 2.—Plin.|senate, should hold it no more than one year. 
95, Co As __ {Such senators as had a dibera degatio travelled 

TryPHioporus, a Greek poet and gram-|through the provinces of the empire without 
marian of Egypt, in the 5th century, wholany expense, as if they were employed in 
wrote a poem in 24 books. on the destruction|the affairs of the state.———Another, de am- 
of Troy, from which he excluded the ¢ in the! ditu,by the same, the same year. It forbad: 
first book, the 4 in the second, and the y injany person, two years before he canvassed for 
the third, &c. ; an office, to exhibit a show of gladiators, un- 

TRYPHON, a tyrant of Apamea, in Syria,|l¢ss that case had devolved upon him by will. 
put to death by Antiochus. Justin. 36, c. 1.|Senators guilty of the crime of ambitus were 
——A surname of one of the Ptolemies./punished with the aque & ignis interdictio 
filian, V. H. 14,.c. $1.——A grammarianjtor ten years, and the penalty inflicted on the 
of Alexandria, in the age of Augustus. commons was more severe than that of the 

TuskRo, Q, Zlius, a Roman consul, son-|Calpurnian law. ; 
in-law of Paulus the conqueror of Perseus| ULLIANUM, a. subterraneous prison in 
He is celebrated for his poverty, in which] Rome, built by Servius Tullius, and added to 
he seemed to glory as well as the rest of his/the other called Radbur, where criminals 
family. Sixteen of the Tuberos, with their}were confined. [It is more correct to say 
wives.and children, lived in a small house,|/that- Servius Tullius enlarged the prison 
and maintained themselves with the produce|built by Ancus Martius; hence the term 
of a little field, which they cultivated with}Tullianum was applied to that part of it be- 
their own Hands. The first piece of silver|low ground which was built by Servius.] Sa/-. 
plate that entered the house of Tubero was|/ust,ia B, Catil. 

a small cup which his father-in-law present-| TuLL1éLa, or Tunita, a daughter of 
ed to him, after he had conquered the king|Cicero by Terentia. She married Caius Pi- 
of Macedonia. . so, and afterwards Furius Crassipes, and last- 

TuBURBO, two towns of Africa, called Ma-|ly P. Corn. Dolatella. With this last hus- 
jor and Minor. [The first was situate di-}band she had every reason to be dissatisfied, 
rectly to the south of Tunis, and appears to|Dolabella was turbulent, and. consequently 
be now Zubernok ; the latter was south-west/the cause of much grief to Tullia and her fa- 
of Carthage, on the Bagradas, and is said to/ther, Tullia died in childbed, about 44 years 
retain its ancient name. } before Christ. Cicero was so inconsolable on 

Tucca, PLaurttivs, a friend of Horace andjthis occasion, that some have accused him of 
Virgil. He was with Varus and Plotius, or-}an unnatural partiality for his daughter. Ac- 
dered by Augustus, as some report, to revise|cording to a ridiculous story which some of 
the Aineid of Virgil, which remained uncor-|the moderns report, in the age of pope Paul 
rected on.account of the premature death of|3d,a monument was discovered on the Ap- 
the poet. Horat.1, Sat. 5, v.40. Sat. 10,|pian road, withthe superscription of Tuiiole 
v. 84, jilie mee, The body of a woman was found 

Tuber, or TuperTIA, an ancient town|in it, which was reduced to ashes as soon as 
of Umbria. The inhabitants were calledjtouched; there was also a lamp burning, 
Tudertes. Sil. 4, v..222. which was extinguished as soon as the air 

Tuisro,a deity of the Germans, son of|Sained admission there, and which was sup- 
Terra, and the founder of the nation. Zucit.|posed to have been lighted above 1500 years, 
de Germ. 2. J 1A4 Cie = -Plut in Cic. 

TuLINnG1, a people of Germany between} TuLLius Cruser, the son of a freed-man, 
the Rhine and the Danube: Ces, 1, c.5,{rose¢ to great honours, and followed the inte- 
4a rest of Pompey. He was reconciled to §. 

Tutwra,a daughter of Servius Tullius,|Cesar, whom he murdered with Brutus. 
king of Rome. She married Tarquin the Piwt. Cicero, a celebrated orator, (wid. 
proud, after she had murdered her first hus-|Cicero.)——-The son of the, orator Cicero. 
band Aruns, and consented to see Tullius as-| (vid. Cicero.) & friend of Otho.——-One 
sassinated that Tarquin might be raised tolof the kings of Rome. (vid. Servius.) _ 
the throne. It is said that she ordered her| Tuttus Hosrixivs, the third king of 
chariot to be driven oyer the body of her agec!| Rome, after the death of Numa. He was 
father, which had been thrown all mangiedjof a warlike and active disposition, and sig- 
and bldedy in one of the streets of Rome.|nalized himself by his expedition against the 
She was afterwards banished from Rome}people of Alba, whom he conquered, and 
with her liusband, vid. in Ib. 363. whose city he destroyed, after the famous 
Another daughter of Servius Tullius, who|battle of the Horatii and Curiatii. He after- 
married Tarquin the proud. She was mur-|wards carried his arms against the Latins and © 
dered by her own husband, that ‘he might|the neighbouring states with success, and en- 
marry her ambitious sister of the same|ferced reverence for majesty among his sub- 
name——A daughter of Cicero. [wid. jects. He died with all his family about 64 
Tulliola.} ~ years before the ee era, after erejgn of 
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$2years. "The manner of his death is not|whose capital, Cesarodunum, i is the modern 
precisely known. Some suppose that he was} Zow7s. 
killed by lightning, while he was performing| TuRpto. vid. Ambivius. 
some magical ceremonies in his own house ;}_ [TuRRIs HaNNIBALIS, a small blue on 
or, according to the-more probable accounts|tie coast of Africa, below Thapsus. From 
of others, he was murdered by Ancus Mar-|this. Annibal took his departure for Asia 
tius, who set fire'to the palace, to make it]when he was banished by his factious and 
believed that the impiety of ‘Tullus had been|ungrateful countrymen from Carthage, It is 
punished by heaven. /or. 1, ¢. 3.—Dionys.|now Mahdia.—Stratonis, the previousname 
fal. 3, ¢. 1.—Virg. En. 6, vy. 814.—Liv. 1,|of Casarea, on the coast of Palestine. vid, Ce- 
Cade —Plut. ; sare A. U. C. 686.|sarea.] 
Horat. 3, od. 8,.v. ‘TURUNTUS,.a river of Sarmatia, supposed 

z. UNETUM, or "Pons. [a celébr ated city of to be the Duwine or Duna. 

Africa, south-west of, and near to Carthage.| Tuscanta and Tuscia, a large country at 
Upon the destruction’ of the city, it became|the west of Rome, the same as Etruria. (vid. 
a great and powerful city. It was founded|Etruria.) 

about 1250 or 1300 B. C. as appears from|, Tusct, the inhabitants of ee The 
Iferodotus and the Parian Chronicle.} In the|villa of Pliny the younger, near the sources of 
vicinity of this place, Regulus was defeated|the Tiber. Plin. ep. 5 and 6. 

and taken prisoner by Xanthippus. Liv. 30, 
€iy/9: near Tusculum, where, among other books, 

" TunGRI, aname given to some of the Ger-|the orator composed his quzstiones concern- 
mans, supposed to live on the banks of theling the contempt of death, &c. in five books. 

Maese, whose chief city, called’ Atuatuca, is|Cic. J’use.'1, c. 4. Att. 15, ep. 2. Div. 2,c.1. 
now Zongere. The river of the country TuscULuM, a town of Latium on the de- 
is now the Sfiaw. Tucit. de Germ: 2. ~ \clivity of a hill, about 12 miles from Rome, 

C, Turanivs, a Latin tragic poet in the|founded by Telegonus the son of Ulysses and 
age of Augustus. Ovid.ex Pont. 4, el. 16,|Circe. Itisnow called Frascati, and is famous 
¥. 29: for the magnificent villas in its neighbour- 

TurRxo,a gladiator, mentioned Horat. 2,\hood. Cic. ad Attic.—Strab. 5.—Horat. 3, 
Sat. 3, v. 310. He was ofa small stature, but] Od. 23, v. 8, &c.  ~ 
uncommonly courageous, ‘Tuscus, belonging to Etruria. The Tiber 

TuRDETANI, [a people of Betica in Spain, |i 
in the south-western part. They extended|Virg. Ain, 10. v. 199. 
along the coast, from the Anas to the Bastu-|. Tuscus vicus, a small village near Rome. 
li Poeni, and their territory was famed for its|It received this name from the Etrurians : 
beauty and fertility, and by some of the an-|Porsenna’s army that settled there. Liv. 2. 
cient writers. it was considered the most fa-}c. 14. 
voured spot on the whole earth. Here, tco,|) Tuscum mare, a part of the “Mediterra- 
Strabo locates the Elysian fields of Homer.|nean on the coast of Etruria. [vid. Tyrrhe- 
‘This district, besides being very productive, |num.} 
was enabled tc carry on an extensive and lu-|' Tura, a queen of Hlyricum, &e. [vid. 
crative commerce with the nations of the in-|'Teuta.] - 
terior, by means of the Betis, which traversed] ‘Turra, a vestal virgin accused of inconti- 
it} Liv, 21,'c.'6, 1:28, c° 39, 1.34, c> 17. nence. She proved herself to be innocent by 

{vt URDULI, a people of Betica in Spain, carrying water from the Tiber to the temple 
situate to the north, and north east ‘of the|of Vesta in a sieve, after a solemn invocation 
Turdetani-] to the goddess. Liv. 20. A small river 

Turta,ariver of Spain, falling into the|six miles from Rome, where Annibal pitched 
Mediterraue tn, now Gwadalaviar. “fit passes {his camp when he retreated from the eit 
by Valentia.] Hidie 265 GU lAs 

Turicum, a town of f Gaul, now Zurich in] TuTicum, a town of the Hirpini. 
Switzerland. } 

TurNus, a kine of the Rutuli, son of Dau- 
nus and Venilia. He made war against Adneas, 
and attempted to drive him away from Italy, 
that he might not marry the daughter of La- 
tinus, who “had” been previously engaged to 
him. ° His efforts were attended with no suc- 
cess, though supported with great courage 
and a numerous army. He was conguered, 
and at last killed in a single combat by /ine- 
as. Heis represented as a man of uncom-|whence thename.} Cic.in Verr. 4, c. 58.- 
‘mon strength. Virg. Ain. 7, v. 56, &c— Tycutvs, a celebrated artist’ of Iyle in 
Tibuli. 2, el. 5, v. 49.— Ovid. Fast. 4, v. 879.|Beotia who made Hector’s shield, which 
Diet. 14, v.45 1. Was covered with the hides of seven oxen- 

‘TURONES, a people of Gaul, [on the banks] Ovid. Fast. 3, v. 823.—Strab.9.—-Homer. Il. 
of the Ligeris abcut sad miles from the sea, ]'7, v. 220. 


rus in Cappadocia, where Apollonius was. 
born, whence he is called .Z'yaneus. Ovid. 
Met, 8, v, 719.—Strab.12. 
TYANITIS, [a district in the southern part 
of Cappadocia, near Cilicia, the capital of 
which was Tyana.] 
‘Lysris. {vid, Tiberis.] 
TYGHE, a part of the town of Syracuse. 
{it contained a temple of Fortune (Tuyz#,) 


TuscuLanum, a country-house of Cicero, 


is called Tuscus amnis, frons its situation. 


T YANA, a town at the foot of mount Tau- 


TY tig 

YypEUS, a’son of Gneus, king of Calydon|to one of his mistresses as best expressive of 
and Peribea, He fled from his country af-jall female accomplishments. 1, Qd. 17, v, 
ter the accidental murder of one of his friends,| 10.——A name given to Cassandra, Ovid. 
and found a safe asylum in the court of Adras-|.4. 4. 2, v. 408A town of Colchis on the 
tus, king of Argos, whose daughter Deiphyle|Plasis. “Pin. ; 
he married. When Adrastus wished to re-|. T'ynpArus, son of @balus and Gorgo- 
place his son-in-law, Polynices on the throne/phone, or, accerding to some, of Perieres. 
of Thebes, ‘'ydeus undertook to go and de-|He was king of Lacedemon, and married the 
clare war against Eteocles, who usurped the|celebrated Leda, who bore him Timandra? 
crown. The reception he met provoked his|Philonce, . &c. and ‘also became mother of 
resentment; he challenged Eteocles and his|/Pollux and Helen by Jupiter. [vid. Leda, 
officers to single combat, and defeate d them.|Castor, Pollux, Clvtémnestra, &c.] 
On his return te Argos, he slew 50 of the}, Typueus, or Tyron, a famous giant, 
‘Thebans who had conspired against his life,|son of Tartarus and Terra, who had a hun- 
and laid in ambushto surprise him ; and only|dred heads like those of a serpent or a dra- 
one of the number:was permitted to return|gon. Flames of devouring fire were darted 


to Thebes to bear the tidings of the fate of|from his mouth and from his eyes, and he ut-° 


his companions. He was one of the seven|tered horrid yells, like the dissonant shrieks 
chiefs of the army of Adrastus, and during] of different animals: He was no sooner born, 
the Theban war he behaved» with great|than, to avenge the death ot his. brothers the 
courage. Many of the enemies expired un-|Siants, he made war against heaven, and so 
der his blows, till he was at last wounded by |frightened the gods, that they fled away and 
Melanippus. ‘Though the blow. was fatal,)assumed different shapes. Jupiter became a 
Tydeus had the strength to dart at his ene-|ram, Mercury an ibis, Apollo a crow, Juno 
my, and to bring him to the ground, before/a cow, Bacchus a goat, Diana a cat, Venus a 
he was carried away. from the fight by his fish, &c. ‘(he father of the gods at last re- 
companions, At his own request, the dead/sumed courage, and put Typheus to flight 
body of Melanippus was brought to him,| with his thunderbolts, and crushed him under 
and after he had ordered the head to be/Mount £tna, in the island of Sicily, or, ac- 
cut off, be began-to tear out the brains|cording to. some, under the island Inarime, 
with his teeth. The savage barbarity of|Typhceus became father,of Geryon, Cerbe- 
Tydeus displeased Minerva, who was|tus, and Orthos, by his union with Echidna. 
coming to bring him relief, and to «make|/ygin. fab. 152 and 196.—Ovid. Met. 5, v. 
him immortal,. and the goddess left him|325—schyl. sept. ante Theb.— Hesiod, 
to his fate, and suffered him ‘to die.| Z#eog. 820.—Homer. Hym—Herodot. 2, c. 
He was buried at Argos, where his mo-|156.—Virg. En. 9, v. 716. 
nument was still to be seen in the age off TyrHon, a giant whom Juno produced by 
Pausanias. He was father to. Diomedes.|striking the earth., Some of the poets make 
Some suppose that the cause of his flight to/him the same as the famous Typheus,  [wid, 
Argos was the murder of the son of Melus,|f'ypheus.] _——A brotherof Osiris, who mar- 
or, according to others, of Alcathous his fa- 1 : ( 
ther’s brother, or perhaps his own brother|during his expedition, and murdered him at 
Olenius. Homer. I). 4, v. 365, 387—Apol-|his return. Thedeath of Osiris was avenged 
lod. 1, c. 8, 1. 3, c. 6.—Zschyl. Sefit, Ante|by his son Orus, and: Typhon was put to 
Theb.—Paus. 9, c. 18 —Diod. 2.—Eudip. in|death. [vid. Osiris.] He was reckoned 
Sup.—Virg. Ain. 6, v. 479.—Ovid. in Jb.jamong the Egyptians to be the cause of eve- 
350, &c. ‘ ry evil, and on that account generally repre- 
Typiprs, a patronymic of Diomedes, as|sented as a wolf and a crocodile. Plut. in 
son of Tydeus. Virg. Zin. 1, v. 101—Ho-|Is. & Os—Diod. 1. ; " 
rat. 1, Od.15, v.28: fe ee TYRANNiON, agrammarian of Pontus, ‘in- 
Tytos, [anisland in the Sinus Persicus, on|timate with Cicero. His original name was 
the Arabian coast,the pearl fishery on whose| Theophrastus, and he received that of Tyran- 
coasts has rendered it famous in antiquity ;|nion, from his austerity to his pupils. He 
and the same circumstance still contributes|was taken by Lucullus, and restored ‘to his 
to its renown under the name of Bahrain,|liberty by Murzna. He opened a school 
which in Arabic signifies two seas. ] ‘fin the house of Cicero, and enjoyed his 
Timo.us,.a mountain. Ovid. AZt. 6, v.|triendship. ‘He. was extremely fond of 
15.. [vid. Tmolus:} ; books, and collected a library of about $0,000 
Tympuai, a people between Epirus and} volumes. To his care and industry the world 
Thessaly. is indebted for the preservation of Aristotle’s 
TynpAripz, a patronymic of the child-|works,——There was also one of his disciples, 
ren of Tyndarus, as Castor, Pollux, and He-|called Diocles, who bore his name. He was 
len, &c, Ovid. Met. 8. a native of Pheenicia, and was made prisoner 
‘TynD&RISs, a patronymic of Helen, daugh- 
ter of Tyndarus. Virg.. Ain. 2, v. 569. 


bought by Dymes, one of the emperor’s fa- 
A town of Sicily near. Pelorus, founded by ajvourites, and afterwards by Terentia, who 
Messenian colony? Strab. 6.—Plin. 2, c- 91.|gave him his liberty. He wrote 68 different 


Sil, 14, v. 209.——Horace gaye this name! volumes, in one of ac he proved that the 


’ 


ried Nepthys. He-laid snares for his brother 


in the war of Augustus and Antony. He was . 


7 


TY Ly, 
Latin tongue was derived from the Greek, thing 1s extant but the fragments of four or 
and another in which Homer’s poems wele|fve elegies. He flourished about 634 B. C. | 
corrected, &c, : [The best editions of the remains of Tyrtzus 
Tyras, or Tyra, a river. of European|is that of Klotzius, Altehb. 1767, and that of ~ 
Sarmatia, falling intothe Euxine sea, between|Brunck, in his Analecta.} Justin. 2, c. 5 — 
the Danube and the Borysthenes, now called| sya. 8—Aristot, Polit, 5, ¢. 7—Horat. de 
the Wiester.. Ovid. Pont, 4, el. 10, v, 40. Art. p. 402.— Alian. V. H. 12, ¢. 50.—Paus, 
« Tyro,a beautiful nymph. datghter of Sal-|4 6.6; &c. , 
moneus, king of Elis and Alcidice. She was TyRUS, ot TyRos, a very ancient city of 
treated with great severity by her mother-in- Phenicia, built by the Sidonians, on a small 
Jaw Sidero, and at last removed from her fa-jigjand at the south of Sidon, about 200 stadia 
ther’s house by her uncle Cretheus. She be-|f-om the shore, and now called Sur. [Tyre 
came enamoured of the Enipeus ; and asshe}is called in'the Old Testament Zor ; by the 
often walked on the banks of the river, Nep-|inhabitants it was termed Sor. The Roman 
tune assumed the shape of her favourite|traders altered thisto Sar,*and Sarra, whence 
lover and gained her affections. She had|the epithet Sarranusin Virgil.] Tyre, though 
two sons, Pelias and Neleus, by Neptune, originally a colony of Sidon, in process of 
whom she exposed, to conceal her inconti-|time far surpassed the parent state. There 
nence from the world. The children were|were, properly speaking, two places of that 
preserved by shepherds, and when they had/name, the old Tyros, called Paletyros, onthe 
arrived to years of maturity, they avenged|sea-shore, and the other in the island. It was 
their mother’s injuries. by assassinating the|,bout 19 miles in circumference, including ~ 
cruel Sidero. Some time after her amour/Palztyros, but without it about four miles. 
with Neptune, Tyro married her uncle Cre*/Tyre was destroyed by the ptinces of Assy- 
theus, by whom she had Amythaon, Pheres,|ria, and afterwards rebuilt. [The new city 
and Aison. Tyro is often called Salmonis,|was not built on the site of the old one, but on 
from her father. Homer. Od, 11, v. 234.—{a small island contiguous to the shore. It is 
Pyndar. Pyth. 4.—Apollod. 1, ¢. 9—Diod.|more than probable that it existed previous 
4.—Propert. 1, el. 13, v. 20, 1.2, el. 30, v. 51,/to the destruction of the ancient city, and 
1. 3, el. 19, v.13.— Ovid. Am. 3, el. 6, V. 43./formed a part of it, but was enlarged after 
—fBlian. V. H. 12, ¢. 42. the ruins of the old.] It maintained its inde- 
Tyros, a city of Phenicia. [vid. Tyrus.]|pendence, [or rather yielded only a nominal 
TyYRRHEID#, a patronymic given to the subjection to the Persian power, ] till the age 
sons of Tyrrheus, who kept the flecks of La-lof Alexander, who took it with much diffi- 
tinus. Virg. /En.7, v. 484. culty, and only after he had joined the island 
TyrruEnt, the inhabitants of Etruria.|to the continent by a mole,’ after a siege of 
(wide Rtrivians eas ; seven months, on the 20th of August, B.C. 
TyRRHENUM MARE, that part of the Me-|332. The Tyrians were naturally industrious, 
diterranean which lies on the coastof Etruria.|their city was the emporium of commerce; 
It is also called Jnferum, as being at the bot-|and they were deemed the inventors of scar- 
tom or south of Italy. Wes let and purple colours. They founded many, 
TyRRHENUvs, a son of Atys king of Lydia,|cities in different parts of the world, ‘such as, 
who came to Italy, where part of the country|Carthage, Gades, Leptis, Utica, &c. which 
was Called after him. Strad. 5.—Tucit. Ann.Jon that account are often distinguished by 
4, c. 55.—FPatere. 1, ¢. 1, the epithet Zy7ia. [The extensive commerce 
TyRkHEvS, a shepherd of king Latinus,/of Tyre is well known. The Pheenician 
whose stag, being killed by the companions of | merchants visited all the shores of the Medi- 
Ascanius, was the first cause of war between terranean, and even extended their adventu- 
fEneas and the inhabitants of Latium. Hencelrous course to the modern Scilly Isles and the 
the word Tyrrheides. Virg. Ain. 7, v. 485. |Baltic. ‘Their inland trade also put them in 
TyRsIs, a place in the Balearides, suppos-|possession of the rich commodities of Egypt, 
ed to be the palace of Saturn. Arabia, India, and the whole of Asia.] The 
TyrTaus, a Greek elegiac poct, born in}buildings of Tyre were very splendid and 
Attica, son of Archimbrotus. In the second magnificent; the walls were 150 feet high, 
Messenian war, the Lacedxmonians werelwith a ‘proportionable breadth. Hercules — 
directed by the oracle to apply to the Athe-/was the chief deity of the place. It had two — 
nians for_a general, if they -wished to finish}large and capacious harbours, and a power- 
their expedition with success, and they werelful fleet; and was built, according to some * 
contemptuously presented with Tyrteus.|writers, about 2760 years before the Chris- 
The poet, though ridiculed tor his many de-|tian era. Strab. 10.—Herodot. 2,.¢. 44,— 
formities, and hisignorance of military affairs,| Mela, 1, c. 12.—Curt. 4, c. 4.— Virg. Zin. 
animated the Lacedemonians with martiall1, v. 6, 339, &ci—Ovid. Fast.1, &c. Met. 
songs, Just as they wished to raise the siege of}5 and 10.—Lucan, 3, &c.——A nymph, mo- 
Ithome, ‘and inspired them with so much|ther of Venus, according to some.) 
courage that they defeated the Messenians.| [TyspRvs, a city of Africa propria, not fat 
For his services, he was made a citizen of|from the coast, below Turris Hannibalis. It % 
Lacedemon, and treated with great atten-|is supposed to coincide as to position with the 
tiotm Of tite somone of Tyrteus, no-*modern e/-Jem.]} $7" ; 
(fea 
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r at j “a : j - as 
Vy ACATIONE (lex de) was enacted con-jage, after a reign of 15 years, A. D. 878. He 
cerning the exemption from military service,|has been blamed for his superstition and. — 
and contained this very remarkable clause,|cruelty, in putting to death all such of his sub- 
nisi bellum Gallicum exoriatur, in which case|jects whose name began by Theod, because he * 
the priests themselves were not exempted}had been informed by his favourite astrologers: . 
from service. This can intimate how appre-|that. bis crown would devolve upon the 
hensive’ the Romans were of the Gauls, by| head of an officer whose name began with 
whom their city had once been taken. - ‘these letters. Valens did not possess any of 

Vacca, a town of Numidia, fon the river|/the great qualities which distinguish a great 
Rubricatus, south-west of Carthage. . It is}and powerful monarch. | He was illiterate, 
now Veja. Vacca was a place of great|and:of a disposition naturally indolent and in- 
note in the Jugurthine war.]  Sadlust. Jug. |active. Yet though timorous in the highest 

VacczI, a people at the north ot Spain,|degree, he was warlike; and though fond of 
{occupying, according to Mannert, what. is}ease, he was acquainted with the character of 
now the greater part of Valladolid, Leon,|his officers, and preferred none but such as 
Palencia, and the province of Zoro. Liv.|possessed merit, He was a, great friend of 
21, c.,$91535,)65751-46,,co4r. =: '..» discipline, a pattern of chastity and tempe- 

Vacotna, a goddess at Rome, who presid-|rance, and he shewed himself always ready 
ed over repose and leisure, as the word indi-|to listen to the just complaints of his subjects, 
cates (vacare.) Her festivals were observed/though he gave an attentive ear to flattery and 
in the month of December. Ovid, Fast. 6,)malevolent informations. Ammian. &c. 
v. 307.—Horat. 1, ep. 10, v. 49. Valerius, a proconsul of Achaia, who pro- 

Vapimonis Lacus, now Bassano, a lake|claimed himself emperor of Rome, when 
of Etruria, whose waters were sulphureous.| Marcian, who had been invested with the pur- . 


‘The Etrurians were defeated there by the 
Romans, and the Goths by Dolabella.. Liv. 
9, c. 89.—or.1, ¢. 13.—Plin. 8; ep. 20. 

VAGEDRUSA, a river of Sicily, between 
the towns of Camarina and Gela, Sil. 14, vy. 
229. "Bear? 

VaGENI, or VAGIENNI, a people of Ligu- 
ria, atthe sources of the Po, whose capitalwas 


called Augusta Vagiennorum.. Sil. 8, v. 606. 
VAHALIS, a river of modern Holland, now 
called the Waal. [vid. Rhenus.] Zacit. Ann. 
DCG ' qn4 
VaLa, C. Numonius, a friend of Horace, 
to whom the poet addressed 1 ep. 15. 


le in the east, attempted te assassinate him. 
He reigned only six months, and was mur- 
dered by his soldiers, A. D. 261..—Fabius,. 
a friend of Vitellius, whom he saluted emper- 
or in opposition to Otho, He was greatly 
honoured by Vitellius, &c.——The name of 
the secoud* Mercury mentioned by Cic. de 
Nat. D. 3, c. 22, but considered as more 
properly belonging to Jupiter. 
VALENTIA, one of the ancient names of 
Rome.——A town of Spain, [now Valencia, 
on the Turia or Guadalaviar, ] a little below 
Saguntum, founded by J. Brutus, and for some 
time known by the name of Julia Colonia, 


VAaLens, Flavius, a son of Gratian, born|[A town of the Segalauni, inGallia Narbonen- 
in Pannonia. His brother Valentinian took]|sis,on the banks of the Rhodanus. It is now 
him as his colleague on the throne, and ap-| Valence. Another-in Sardinia. — ; 
pos him oyer the eastern part of the) VALENTINIANUS Ist, a son of Gratian, 

oman empire. The bold measures and thejraised to the imperial throne by his. merit 
threats of the:rebel Procopius, frightened the|and valour. He kept the western part of the 
new emperor ; and if his friends had not» in-|empire for himself, and. appointed over the 
tervened, he would have willingly resignedjeast his brother Valens. He gave the most 
all his pretensions to the empire, which  his)Convincing proofs of his military valour in the 
brother had intrusted to’ his care. By per-|victories which he obtained over the Barba- 
severance, however, Valens was enabled tojrians in the previnces of Gaul, the deserts of 
destroy his rival, and to distinguish himself| Africa, or.on the banks of the Rhine and the 
in his wars against the northern Barbarians.|Danube, The insolence of the Quadi he 
But his lenity to these savage intruders|punished: with great severity; and whea 
paged fatal to the. Roman power; andjthese desperate and indigent Barbarians had 

y permitting some of the Goths to settle in|deprecated the conqueror’s mercy, Valenti- 
the provinces of Thrace, and to ‘have free|nian treated them with contempt, and up- 
access to every part of the country, Valens braided them with every” mark of resent- 
encouraged them to make depredations on his}ment. While he spoke with such warmth, 
subjects, and to disturb their tranquillity.|ne broke a blood vessel, and fell lifeless on: 
His eyes were opened too late ; he attempted|the ground. He was conveyed into his 
to repel them, but he failed in the attempt./palace by his attendants, and soon after died, 
A bloody battle was fought, in which the Bar-|after suffering the greatest agonics, violent 
barians obtained some advantage, and Valensjfits, and contortions of his limbs, on the 17th’ 
was hurried away by the obscurity of the|jof November, A.D. 375. He was then in 
night, and the affection of his soldiers for his|the 55th year of his age, and had reigned 12 
person, into a lonely house, which the Goths|years. He has been represented by some as 
set on fire. Valens, unable to make his.es-|cruel and covetous in the highest degree. 
cape, was burnt alive in the 50th year of his!He was naturally of ba irascible disposition, 

° 
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and he gratified his pride in expressing a ¢on-j 


tempt for those who were his equals in mili- 
tary abilities, or who shone for gracefulness 
_ orelegance of address. Ammian.———-About 
six days after the death of Valentinian, his 
second son, Valentinian the second, was pro- 
claimed emperor, though only five years old. 
He succeeded his brother Gratian, A. D, 583, 
but his youth seemed to favour dissention, 
and the attempts and the usurpations of re- 


VA 
VALERIA, a sister of Publicola, who ad-’ 
vised the Roman matrons to go and depre- 
cate the resentmént of Coriolanus. Plut.in 
Cor. A daughter of Publicola, given as 
an hostage to Porsenna by the Romans. ‘She 
fled from the enemy’s Country ‘with Clcelia, 
and: swam across: the Tiber. Plut. de Virt. 
Mul.——A daughter of Messala, sister to 
Hortensius, who married Sylla~——The wife 
of the emperor Galerius, &c.——A road in 


bels. He was robbed of his throne by Max-|Sicily, which led from Messana to Lilybeum. 
imus, four years after the death of Gratian ;| —~A town of Spain.» Plin. 3, c. 3. 
and in this helpless situation he had recourse] | VALERIA LEx, de frrovocatione, by P. Va- 
to Theodosius, who was then emperor of thejlerius Poplicola, the sole consul. A: U. C. 
east. He was successful in his applications ;}243, “It permitted the appeal from’a magis- 
Maximus was conquered by Theodosius, and/trate to the people, and forbad the magistrate 
Valentinian entered Rome in triumph, ac-|to punish a citizen for making the appeal. It 
companied by his benefactor. He wassome/further made it a capital crime for a citizen 
time after strangled by one of his officers, a/to aspire to the sovereignty of Rome, or to 
native of Gaul, called Arbogastes, in whom|exercise any office. without the choice and 
hehad placed too much confidence, and from|approbation of the people. Val. Maz. 4, c. 
whom he expected more deference than the} 1.—Liv. 2, c. 8 —Dion. Hal. 4——Another, 
ambition of a Barbarian could pay. Valen-|de deditoribws, by Valerius Flaccus. It re- 
tinian reigned nine years. This happened the|quired that all creditors should: discharge 
15 of May, A. D. 392, at Vienne, one of the/their debtors on receiving a fourth part of 
modern towns of France. Hehas'been com-|the whole sum. Another by M. Valerius 
mended for his many virtues, and the ap-|Corvinus, A. U. C,.453, which confirmed the 
plause which the populace bestowed upon|first Valerian law, enacted by Poplicola.—— 
him was bestowed upon real merit. He abo-j Another, called also Horatia, by L. Valerius 
lished the greatest part of the taxes ; andjand M. Horatius the consuls, A. U. C. 304. 
because his subjects complained that he was|It revived the first *Valerian law, which 
too fond of the amusements of the circus, he/under the’triumvirate had lost its force.—— 
ordered all such festivals to be abolished, and] Another de magistratibus, by P. Valerius 
all the wild beasts that were kept for the|Poplicola, sole consul, A. U. C, 243. It cre- 
entertainment of the people to be slain. Helated two quastors to take care of the public 
‘was remarkable for his benevolence and cle-| treasure, which wasfor the future to be kept in 
mency, not only to his friends, but even to|the temple of Saturn. Put, in Poft.—Liv. 
such as had conspired against his life; and/2. ae q 
he used to say, that tyrants alone are’suspi-| WALERIANUS, Publius Licinius, a Roman, 
cious. He was fond of imitating the virtues| proclaimed emperor by the armies in Rhetia. 
and exemplary life of his friend and patron}/A. D, 254, ‘The virtues which shone in him 
Theodosius, and if he had lived longer, the} when a private man, where lost when he as- 
Romans might have enjoyed peace and secu-|cended the throne. Formerly distinguished 
rity. Valentinian the third, was son of/for his temperance, moderation, and many 
Constantius and Placidia; the daughter of|virtues, which fixed the uninfluenced choice 
Theodosius the Great, and therefore, as re-jof all Rome upon him, Valerian invested 
lated to the imperial family, he was saluted} with the purple displayed inability and mean- 
emperor in his youth, and publicly acknow-|ness. He was cowardly in his operations, 
ledged as such at Rome, the 3d of October,/and though unacquainted with war, and the 
A. D. 423, about the 6th year.ot his age.}patron of science, he seldom acted with pru- 


He was'at first governed by his mother, and|dence, or favoured men of true genius and 
the intrigues of his generals and courtiers ; 
and when he came to years ofs discretion, he 
disgraced himself by violence, oppression, and 
incontinence. He was murdered in the midst 
of Rome, A. D. 454, in the S6th year of his 
age. and 3ist of his reign, by Pretonius \ax- 
imus, to whose. wife he had offered violence. 
The vices of Valentinian thethird were con- 
“spicuous ; every passion he wished to gratify 
at the expense of his honour, his health, and 


character ; and as he lived without one single 


merit. He took his son Gallienus, as his col- 
league in the empire, and showed the male- 
volence of his heart by pérsecuting the Chris-_ 
tians whom he had for‘a while tolerated. He 
also. made war against the Goths and Scy- 
thians ; but in an expedition which he under- 
took against Sapor, king of Persia, his arms 
were attended with ill success. He was con- 
quered in Mesopotamia, and when he wished 
to have a private conference with Sapor, the 
conqueror seized his person, and carried him 


act of. benevolence or kindness, he died Ja-|in triumph to his capital, where he exposed 

mented by none, though pitied for his impru-|him, and in all the cites of his empire, to the 
_ dence and vicious propensities. He was the|ridicule and insolence of his subjects. When 

last of the family of Theodosius-——A son of|the Persian monarch mounted on horsebac 
the emperor Gratian, who died when very] Valerian served as a footstool, and the ne 
young: ! other insults which he suffered, excited indig- 
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VA VA , : 
nation even among the courtiers of Sapor.jmemory about two years before his deat, . 
The monarch at last ordered him to be flayed|and, according to some, he was even ignorant _ 
alive, and salt to be thrown over his mangledjof his own name. Sueton. in Aug. Cic. in 
body, so that he died in the greatest torments.| 8r~u¢.——Soranus, a Latin poet in the age of ~ 


His skin was tanned, and painted in red ;|Julius Casar, put to death for betraying a 


and that the ignominy of the Roman empire|secret. 
might be lasting, it was nailed in one of the|soul of the universe——A 
Valerian died in the 71stirian who carried arms under the sons of 


temples of Persia. 


He acknowledged no god, but the 
atin histo- 


year of his age, A. D. 260, after a reign of|Pompey. He dedicated his time to study, and 
seven years.——A grandson of Valerian the] wrote an account of all the most celebrated — 


emperor. 
father, the emperor 


One of the generals of the usurper Niger.jand divided into, nine books. 
A worthy senator, put to death by He-|dicated to ‘Tiberius. Some have supposed that 


liogabalus. ¢ 
VALERIUS Pus.ius, a celebrated Roman, 
surnamed Pofilicola, for his popularity. He 
was yery active in assisting Brutus to expel 
the Tarquins, and he was the first that took 
an oath to support the liberty and indepen- 
dence of his country.. Though he had been 
refused the consulship, and had retired with 
great dissatisfaction from the direction of af- 


He was put to death when his/sayings and actions of the Romans, and other 
Gallienus, was killed ——|illustrious persons, which is still extant, 


It is de- 


he lived after the age of Tiberius, from the - 
want of purity and elegance which so con- 
spiguppely appear in his writings, unworthy 
of the correctness of the golden age of the Ro- 
man literature. The best editions of Vale- 
rius are those of Torrenius, 4to. L. Bat. 1726, 
and of Vorstius, 8vo. Berolin. 1672.——Mar- 
cus, a brother Poplicola, who defeated the 
army of the Sabines in two battles, He was 


fairs, yet he regarded the public opinion, and|honoured witha triumph, and the Romans, 
when the jealousy of the Romans inveighed|to shew their sense of his great merit, built 
against the towering appearance of , his|him a house on mount Palatine, at the public 


house, he acknowledged the reproof, and. in|}expense. 


making it lower, he shewed his wish to be on 
a level with his fellow-citizens, and not to 
erect what might be considered as a citadel 
for the oppression of his country. He was 
afterwards honoured with the consulship, on 
the expulsion of Collatinus, and he triumph- 
ed over the Etrurians, after he had gained 
the victory in the battle in which Brutus and 
the sons of Tarquin had fallen. Valerius died 
after he had been four times consul, and en- 
joyed the popularity, and received thethanks, 
and the gratitude, which people redeemed 
from slavery and oppression usually pay to) 
their patrons and deliverers. He was so 
poor that his body was buried at the public) 
expense. The Roman matrons mourned his; 
death a whole year Plus. in vitd.—Flor. 1, 
c. 9.—Liv. 3, c. 8, &c. Corvinus, a tri-| 
bune of the soldiers under Camillus. When, 
the Roman army were challenged by one of 
the Senones, remarkable for his strength and 


Potitus, a general who stirred 
up the people and army against the decem- 
virs, and Appius Claudius in particular. He 
was chosen consul, and conquered the Volsci 
and Aqui. Flaccus, a Roman, intimate 
with Cato the censor. He was consul with 
him, and cut off an army of 10,000 Gauls in 
one battle. He was also chosen censor, and 
prince of the senate, &c. A Latin poet 
‘who flourished under Vespasian. He wrote 
a poem in eight books on the Argonautic ex- 
pedition, but it remained unfinished on ac- 
count of his premature death. The Argo- 
nauts were there left on the sea’ in their re- 
turn home. Some.critics have been lavish in 
their praises upon Flaccus, and have called . 
him the second poet of Rome after Virgil. 

His poetry, however, is deemed by some fri- 

gidand languishing, and his style uncouth and 

inelegant. The best editions of Flaccus are 

those ot Burman, L. Bat. 1724, and 12me. 

Utr. 1702. Asiaticus, a celebrated Roman _ 


stature, Valerius undertook to engage him, 
and obtained an easy victory, by means of a 
crow that assisted him, and attacked the face 
of the Gaul, whence his surname of Corvi- 
nus. Valerius triumphed over the Etrurians, 
and the neighbouring states that made war 
against Rome, and was six times honoured 
with the consulship. He.diéd’ in the 100th 
year ot his age, admired and regretted for 
many private and pub‘ic virtues, Val. Max. 8, 
ce. 13.— Liv, 7, c. 27, &e.— Pliut.inMar. —Cic. 
in Cat.——Antias, an excellent Roman, his- 
torian often quoted, and particularly by Livy. 
Flaccus, a consul with Cato, whose 
friendship he honourably shared. He made 


accused of having murdered one of the rela- 
tions of the emperor Claudius. He was con- 
demned by the intrigues of Messalina, though 
innocent, and he opened his ‘veins and bled to 
death, Zacit. Ann——Levinus, a consul 
who fought against Pyrrhus during the Ta- 
rentine war. vid. Lavinus. 

NMateius Rurus, a»Roman poet in the 
Augustine age, celebrated for his writings, 
Ue was very intimate with Horace. Tibull, 
3, 1.1, v. 180.—Horat. 1, Sat..10, v. 82, 

VanpaALit, a people’of Germany. [The 
Vandals seem to have been of Gothic origin. 
Pliny and Procopius agreé in making them 
such, and the latter writer more especially 


war against the Insubres and Boii, and killed|affirms, in express terms, that the Goths and 


10,000 of the enemy——Marcus Corvinus 


Vandals, though distinguished by name, were 


Messala, a Roman made consul with Augus- |the same people, agreeing .in their manners 
tus. He distinguished himself by his learn-|and speaking thesame language. They were 


ing as well as military virtues. He lost his 


called Vandals from the Gothic term ‘* Van- 
775 ; 
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delen,” which signifies to wander. They be-|in Acad. &o— Quintil———Attacinus, a na- 
gan to be troublesome to the Romans A. D.|tive of: Gaul, in the age of J. Casar. He 
160, in the reign of Aurelius and Verus : in the |translated into Latin verse the Argonautica of 
year410 they made themselves masters of|Apollonius Rhodius, with great correctness 
Spain, in conjunction with the Alans and|and elegance. He also wrote a poem, entitled 
Suevi, and received for their share what from|de Bello Seguanico, besides epigrams and 
them was termed Vandalusia, now /Andalu-|elegies. Some fragments of his poetry are 
sia, In 429 they crossed into Africa under|still extant. He failed in his attempt to write 
Genseric, who not only made himself master|satire. Horat. 1, sat. 10, v. 46.—Ovid. Am. 
there of Byzacium, Getulia, and part of Nu-|1, v. 15.— Quint. 10, ¢. 1. 
midia, but also crossed over into Italy A. D.|. VARRONIS VILLA, now Vicovaro, was si- 
455, and plundered .Rome. After the death |tuate on the Anio, in the country of the Sa- 
ot Genseric the Vandal power declined.] Za-|bines, Cic. Phil. 2, ep. 41. ieee 
cit. de Germ. c. 3y. Varus, QuinTILIus, a Roman proconsul, 
VANGIONES, a people of Germany. Their|descended from an illustrious family. He 
capital, Borbetomagus, is now called Worms.|was appointed governor of Syria, and after- 
Lucan. 1, v. 431.—Ces. G.1,c. 51. wards made commander of the armies in Ger- 
VaNNIA, a town of Italy, north of the Po,/many. He was surprised by the enemy, un- 
now called Civita. der. Arminius, .a_ crafty and dissimulating 
VaRANES, a name common to some of the|chief, and his army was cut to pieces. When 
Persian monarchs in the age of the Roman{he saw that every thing was lost, he killed 
emperors. noe . {himself, A. D. 10, and his example was fol- 
VARIA LEX, de majestate, by the tribune|lowed by some of his officers. _His head was 
L, Varius, A. U.C. 662. It ordained thatlafterwards sent to Augustus at Rome by 
all such as had assisted the confederates in|one of the barbarian chiefs, as also his body ; 
their war against Rome should be publicly and so great was the influence of this defeat 
tried.——Another, de civitate, by Q. Varius|upon the emperor, that he continued for 
Hybrida. It punished all such as were sus-|whole months to show allthe marks of dejec- 
pected of having assisted or supported the|tion and of deep sorrow, often exclaiming, 
people of Italy in their petition to become} O-Varus, restore me my legions.” .The 
free citizens of Rome. Cic. frro Mil.. 36, in|bodies of the slain were. left in the field of bat- 
Brut. 56, 88, &c. tle, where they were found six years after. by 
Lucius Varivs, or VARUuS, a tragic poet/Germanicus, and jburied with great pomp.’ 
intimate with Horace and Virgil. He was|Varus has been taxed with indolence’ and 
one of those whom Augustus appointed to re-|cowardice, and some have intimated, that if 
vise Virgil’s Aineid. Some fragments of ‘his|he had not trusted too much to the insinua- 
poetry are stillextant. Besides tragedies, he|tions of the barbarian chiefs, he might have 
wrote a panegyric on the emperor. Quinti-|not only escaped ruin, but awed the Germans 
lian says, 1, 10, that his Thyestes was equall|to their duty. His avarice was also conspi- 
to any composition of the Greek poets. - Ho-|cuous ; he went poor to Syria, whence he re- 
rat. 1, sat. 5, v. 40. turned loaded with riches. Horat. 1, od. 24. 
Varro, M. Terentius, aRomanconsul de-|—Paferc. 2, c. 117.—Flor: 4, c. 12.—Virg.. 
feated at Cannz, by Annibal. (vid. Teren-|Zcl. 6. A son of Varus, who married a 
tius..——-A_ Latin writer, celebrated for his}|daughter of Germanicus. Zacit. .4nn. 4, c. 
great learning. He wrote no less than 500|6. The father and grandfather of Varus, 
different volumes, which are all now lost, ex-|who was killed in Germany, slew themselves 
cept a treatise de Re Rustica, and another de|with their own swords, the one after the bat- 
Lingua Latind, in five books, written in his|tle of Philippi, and the other in the plains of 
8th year, and dedicated to the orator Cicero.|Pharsalia, Quintilius, a friend of Horace, 
He was Pompey’s lieutenant in his piratical/and other great men in the Augustan age. 
wars, and obtained.a naval crown. Inthe ci-|He was a-good judge of poetry, and a great 
vil wars he was taken by Cesar, and pro-{critic, as Horace, Art. P: 438, seems to in- 
scribed, but he escaped. He has been great-|sinuate. ‘The poet has addressed the 18th 
ly commended by Cicero for his erudition, andlode of his first book to him, and in the 24th 
dt. Augustin says, that it cannot but be won-/he mourns pathetically his death, Some sup- 
dered how Varro, who read such a number of|pose this Varus to be the person killedin Ger- 
books, could find time to compose so many |many, while others believe him to be aman 
volumes ; and how he who composed so many |who devoted his time n:ore to the muses than ~ 
volumes could be at leisure to pursue such|to war. (vid. Varius.)——Lucius, an epicu- 
a variety of books, and gain so much literary |rean philosopher, intimate with J. Casar. 
information, He died B, C. 28, in the 88th|Some suppose. that it was to him that Virgil 
year of his age. .[The. best edition of the|inscribed his sixth eclogue. He is commend- 
treatise de Re Rusticd is that contained injed by Quincil. 6, c, 3, 78.——-Alfrenus, a Ro- 
the Scriftores Rei Rustice of Gesner, Lips.jman, who, though originally a shoe-maker, 
1735, 2 vols.in 4to. or inthe same edited by |became consul, and distinguished himself by 
Schneider, Lips.. 1794-97, 7 vols. 8vo. ‘The|his abilities as an orator. He was buried at 
best edition of the treatise de Lingud Latind|the public expense, an honour granted tofew, 
- is that printed at eee 1619, &vo.] Cic.Jand only to persons of merit. /fora?. 1, Sat. 
6 i 
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S.—Accius, one of the friends of Cato:injness of his counsels and his good intentions, 
Africa, &c——A river which falls into the/though accused by some of betraying his 
Mediterranean to the west of Nice, after'se-|country tothe enemy. His house was first. 
parating Liguria from. Gallia Narbonensis.|set on fire by the Greeks. Virg. Ain. 2, v. 
Lucan. 1, v. 404. < . 1$12.—-Homer. Zl. 3,.v. 148. t 
VasconEs, [a people of Spain, between the} . Ucts1s, now Lucudi, a town of Spain. 
Iberus and the Pyrenees, in what is now the| Hirtius. 
kingdom of Vuvarre ; their chief town was} Upina, or Vepinum, now Udino, a town 
Pampelo, now Pampeluna.| They were sojof Italy, 
reduced by a famine by Metellus, that they] © VECTIS, the isle of Wigh?, south of Britain, 
fedon human flesh. Plin, $, ce. 3.—Auson.| Suet. Cl. A. 
2, v. 100.—Juv..15; v. 93. . |. Veerongs. (vid. Vettones.) 
Vaticanus, a hill at Rome, néar the Ti-} VEpius Potro, afriend of Augustus, very 
ber and the Janiculum, which produced wine/cruel to his servants, &c.. (vid. Pollio.) 
of no great esteem. [It derived its name| V&GETIUs, a Latin writer, who flourished 
either from the circumstance, of the Romans|B. C. 386, [in the reign of the emperor Va- 
getting possession of it, by expelling the Tus-|lentinian, to whom he dedicated his treatise 
cans, according to the. counsel of the sooth-|de Re Militari. Although probably a mili- 
sayers (vates,) or else from the predictions|tary man, his Latinity was. pure for the age 
uttered there.} It was disregarded by the/in which he lived.] The best edition of his 
Romans on account of the unwholesomeness|treatisé, together with Modestus, is that of 
_ of the air, and the continual stench of the filth] Paris, 4to..1607. 
that was there, and of stagnated waters, He-| VEIENTEs, the inhabitants of Veii. They 
liogabalus was the first who cleared it of all] were carried to Rome, where the tribe they 
disagreeable. nuisances. It is now, admired|composed was called Veientina. (vid, Veii.) 
for ancient monuments and pillars, for acele-|. VEII, a powerful city of Etruria, at the 


brated public library, and for the palace of the|distance of about 12 miles from Rome. It 
pope. -Horat..1, od. 20, sustained many long wars against the Ro- 


ATIENUS, now Saterno, a river rising in}mans, and was at last taken and destroyed 
the Alps and falling into the Po. Martiad. 3,/by Camillus, after a siege of ten years, At 
ep. 67.—Ptin. 3, c. 16. — i the time of its destruction, Veii was larger 
_. VATINIA LEX, de frovinciis by the tribune|and far*more magnificent than the city of 
P. Vatinius, A. U.C. 694. . It appointed Cx-|Rome. Its situation was so eligible, that the 
sar governor of Gallia Cisalpina and IIlyricum,] Romans, after the burning of the city by the. 
for five years, without a decree of the senate,|Gauls, were long inclined to migrate there 
or the usual custum of casting lots: Some|and totally abandon their native home, and’ 
_ persons were also appointed to attend him as|this would have been carried into execution 

lieutenants without the interference of the se-|if not opposed by the authority and eloquence 
nate. His army was to be paid out of thejof Camillus. Ovid. 2, Fast. v. 195.—Cic. de 
public treasury, and he was empowered to| Div. 1, c. 44.— Horat. 2, Sat, 3, v.143.—Liv. 
plant a Roman. colony in the town of Novyo-|5, c. 21, &c. : ; 
comum.in Gaul. Another, by P. Vatinius| Vey6vis, or VEJUPITER, 2 deity of ill 
the tribune, A. U.C. 694, de repetundis, forjomen at Rome. He had a temple on the Ca- 
the better management-of the trial of thoselpitoline hill, built by Romulus. Some sup-_ 
who were accused of extortion, pose that he was the same as Jupiter the in- 
VATINIUS, an intimate friend, of. Cicero,| fant, or in the cradle, because he was repre- 
once distinguished for his enmity to the orator,|scnted without thunder, or a sceptre, and had 
He hated the people of Romefor their great| only by his side the goat Amalthz, and the 
vices and corruption, whence excessive ha-|Cretan nymph who fed him when young. 
tred became proverbial in the words Vatinia-| Ovid. Fast. 3, v. 430. 
num Odium. Catull. 14, v.3.—-Ashoe-| VELABRUM, a marshy piece of ground on 
“maker, ridiculed for his deformities and the|the side of the Tiber, between the Aventine, 
addity of his character, He was one of Ne-|Palatine, and Capitoline hills, which Augustus 
ro’s favourites, and he surpassed the rest of|drained, and where he built houses. The 


the courtiers in flattery, and in the commis-| place was frequented as a market, where oil, 
sion of every impious deed. . Large cups. of|cheese, and other commodities were exposed 
Horat. 2, Sat. 3, v. 229.— Ovid. Fast. 


no Value are. called Vatiniani from him, be-|to sale. 3 J 
cause he used one which was both ‘ill-shaped| 6, v. 401.—-Tibull. 2, el. 5, v--33,.—Plaut. 3, 


and uncouth. . Tucit. Ann: 13, c. 34. —Juv.—|\cap. 1, v. 29. 
ey patch 28 . Race. (vid. Elea.] ‘Strab. 6.—Mela, 2, 


Mart. 14, ep. 96. « ; 
Ustt, a people of Germany near the Rhine,|c.. 4.—Cic. Phil. 10, c. 4,—Virg, /En. 6, Vv. 
transported across the river by Agrippa, who 566,——An eminence near the Roman forum, 
gave them the name of Agrippinenses, from] where Poplicola built himself ahouse. Liv. 
his daughter Agrippina, who had been born) 2, c. 6.—Cie.. 7, Att. 135.5 . 
in the country. Pheir chief town, Colonia} VELINA, a part of the city of Rome, ac- 
Agrippina, is now Cologne. Tacit. G.28, An.|joining mount Palatine. It was also one of the 
12, c, 27.—Plin.4, c. 17.—Cas. 4, c. 30... |Roman tribes. Horat. 1, ep. 6, v. 52,—Cic. 
UcXLiécon, a Trojan chief, remarkable 4, ad étic.ep. 15. fine Go 
for his great age and, ne for the sound-. VELINUS, a lake Ss se country of the é, 
5 ? 
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bines, formed by the stagnant water's of the)[vid. Heneti,} who settled there under Ante- 
Velinus, between some bills near Reate,. The|nor some time after the Trojan war. -The 
viver Velinus rises in the Appenines, andj Venetians, who have been long a powerful 
after it has formed the lake, it falls into the/and commercial nation, -were originally. very 
Nar, near Interamna. irg. 4in.7, v, 517.—|poor, whence a writer in the age of the Ro- 
Cic. Div. 1, ¢.'36. chin t iat man emperors said, that they had no other, 
VELITERNA, or VELITRA&, an ancient/fence against the waves of the séa but hur- 
town of Latium on the Appian road, 20 miles!dles, no food but fish, no wealth besides their 
at the east of Rome. The inhabitants were! fishing-boats, and no merchandize but salt. 
called Veliterni. It became a Roman colony.| [On the invasion of Italy, in the Afth centu- 
Liv. 8, c,.12, &c.—Sueton.in Aug —Atal. 8,\ry, by the Huns, under their king Attila, and 
v. 578, &e. j _ {the general desolation that every where ap- 
VELLAUNODUNUM, a town of the Senones, peared, gteat numbers of the ‘people who 
now Beaune. Ces.7,c¢.11. lived near the Adriatic took shelter in these’ 
VELLEDA, a woman famous among the/islands in this quarter, where now stands the 
Germans, in the age of Vespasian, and wor-|city of Veuice- These islands had previously, 
shipped as a deity. Zuacit. de Germ. 8. in A. D. 421, been built upon by the inhabit- 
ELLEIUS PATERCULUs, a Roman histo-jants of Patavium for the purpose of com- 
vian, descended from an equestrian family ofjmerce. The arrival of fresh hordes of 
Campania. He was at first a military tribune; Barbarians in Italy increased the population 
in the Roman armies, and for nine years|of theseislands until a commercial state was 
served under Tiberius in the various expedi-|formed, which gradually rose to power and 
tions which he undertook in Gaul and Ger-|opulence.] Strab. 4, &c.—Liv. 1, c. 1—-" 
many. Velleius wrote an epitome of the his-/Me/a, 1, c. 2), 1.2, c. 4.—Ces. Bell. G 3, c: 
tory of Greece, and of Rome, and of other}8.—Lucan, 4, y. 184.—Ital. 8, vy. 605.——A 
nations of the most remote antiquity, but of/nation of Gaul, at the south of Armorica, on 
this authentic composition there remain only|the western. coast, powerful by sea. Their 
fragments of the history of Greece and Rome|chief city is now called Vannes. Ces. 3, G, 8. 
from the conquest of Perseus, by Paulus, to) Veniitra, a part of Gaul, on the mouths 
the 17th year of the reign of Tiberius, in twolof the Po. (wid. Veneti.) 5 ee 
books. , It is ajudicious account of celebrated] VuNnrrus Pauuus, a lake through which 
men, and illustrious cities, the ‘historian is/the Rhine passes, now Zodensee, or Con- 
happy inhis descriptions, and accurate in his stance. ‘Mela, SCo hee; ‘ : 
dates, his pictures are true, and his. narra-| | ViN1ILIA, a nymph, sister to Amata, and 
tions lively and interesting. “Che whole is)mother of Yurnus, by Datinus. Amphitrite, 
candid and impartial, but only till the reign of|the sea-goddess, is also called Venila. Virg. 
the Czsars, when the writer began to be in-|4in. 10, v.-7°.—Ovid. Met, 14, v. 334.— 
fluenced by the presence of the emperor, or| Varro de Li L. 4, ¢..10,- 5 ° -- 
the power of his favourites. Paterculus is} VENTA BELGARUM, a town of Hritain, — 
deservedly censured for his invectives against |now Winchester-———Silurum, a town of Bri- 
Cicero and Pompey, and his encomiums on|tain, now Caerwené, in. Monmouthshire —— 
the cruel Tiberius, and the unfortunate Seja-|Icenorum, now Vorwich, . 
nus, Some suppose that he was involved}, Venti. ‘Lhe ancients, and especially the 
in the ruin of this disappointed courtier,|Athenians, paid particular attention to the 
whom he had extolled as a pattern of virtue] winds, and offered them sacrifices as to. dei- 
and morality. The best editions of Patercu-|ties, intent upon the destruction of mankind, 
lus are those of Ruhnkenius, 8vo, 2 vols. L.|by continually causing storms, tempests, and 
Bat. 1779; of Barbou, Paris, 12mo. 1777, of|earthquakes. The winds were represented 
Burman, 8vo L. Bat. 1719, [but abovelia ‘different attitudes and forms. The four 
all that of Krause, Lips, 1800, 8vo.]——|principal winds were Zurus, the south-east ;_ 
Caius, the grandfather of the ‘historian|who is. represented as a young man flying. 
of that name, was one of the friends of Livia.| with great impetucsity, and often appearing ~ 
He killed himself when old and unable to’ac:|in a playsorhe and wanton humour. Auster, 
company Livia in her flight. ‘. \the south-wind, appeared generally as an-old 
VELOCASSES, a people of Vexin, in Nor-|man with grey hair, a gloomy countenance, 
mandy. Ces. G.2, c. 4. -.. ‘la head covered with clouds, a sable vesture, © 
VENAFRUM, a town of Campania near Ar-|and dusky wings. He is thedispenser of rain © 
pinum, abounding in olive-trees, [and famed|and of all heavy showers.. Zef/yrus is re- 
for its oil.] It became a Romian colony. — It)presented as the mildest of all the winds. He 
had been founded by Diomedes, . Horaty 2,}is young.and gentle, and his lap is filled with « 
Od. 6, v. 16.—Martial. 13, ep. 98.—Juv. 5,|vernal flowers, He married Flora the god- 
v. 86.—Strab..5.—Plin. 8, c. 5. } dess, with whom he enjoyed the most pertect 
VENEDI, a people of Germany, near thelfelicity. Boreas, or the [north-east] wind, ap-_ 
mouth of the Vistula, or gulf of Dantzic.|pearsalways rough and shivering, He is the - 
Tacit. de Germ. 46.—Plin, 4, ¢. 13. ' Hather of rain, snow, hail, and tempests, and 
VENETI, a people of Italy in Cisalpinelis always represented as surrounde with im-_ ‘ 
Gaul, near: the mouths of the Po.. They|penetrable clouds. Those of inferior note 
were descended eo pine of Paphlagonia,| were, (Svante, whose name is seldom men- 
‘ r : oe: - : < 5 ; 7 hus 
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tioned. [He is more commonly styled Sub-|but Venus refused, and the god, to punish her 
solanus, in Greek Apeliotes, and answers tolobstinacy, gave her in marriage to his ugly 
the or He appeared as a young man|and deformed son Vulcan. This marriage 
holding fruit in his lap, such as peaches,|/did not prevent the goddess of Love from 
oranges, &c. Africus, or south-west, repre |gratifying her favourite passions, and she de- 
sented with black wings, and a melancholy/filed her husband’s bed by her amours with 
countenance. Corus, or north-west, drives|the gods, Her intrigue with Marsis the most 
clouds of snow before him, and Aguilo, north-|celebrated: She was caught in her lover’s 
east [by north,] is equally dreadful in appear-|arms, and exposed to the ridicule and laugh- 
-ance. The name is derived from Aguila, anjter of all the gods. (vid. Alectryon.) Venus 
eagle, to denote the swiftness and impetuosity|became mother of Hermione, Cupid, and An- 
of this wind.j “Ihe winds, according to some|teros, by Mars ; by Mercury, she had Herma- 
mythologists, were confined in a large cave |phroditus ; by Bacchus, Priapus, and by Nep- 
of which olus had the management, andjtune, Eryx. Her great partiality for Adonis, 
without this necessary precaution they. would|/made her abandon the seats of Olympus, (vid. 
have overturned the earth, and reduced every} Adonis,) and her regard for Anchises, led 
thing to its original chaos. Virg. Ain. 1,v.\her often to visit the woods and solitary re- 
505 tC: at q treats of mount Ida. (vid. Anchises, Aineas.) 

VENTIDIus Bassus, anative of Picenum,|The power of Venus over the heart was 
born of an obscure family. When Asculum|supported and assisted by a celebrated gir- 
was taken, he was carried before the trium-|dle, called gay» by the Greeks, and cestus by 
phant chariot of Pompeius Strabo, hanging on|the Latins. This mysterious girdle gave 
his mother’s breast. A bold, aspiring soul,/beauty, grace, and elegance, when worn even 
aided by the patronage of the family*of Cz |by the most deformed ; it excited love and re- 
sar, raised him from. the mean occupation of|kindled extinguished flames. Juno herself 
a chairman and muleteer to dignity in the|was indebted to this powerful ornament, to 
state. He displayed valour in the Roman ar-|gain the favours of Jupiter, and Venus, though 
mies, and gradually arose to the offices of tri-|herself possessed of every charm, no sooner 
bune, pretor, high-priest, and consul. Helput on her cestus, than Vulcan, unable to re- 
made war against the Parthians, and conquer-|sist’ the influence of love, forgot all the in- 
ed them in three great battles, B. C. 39," Hejtrigues and infidelities of his. wife, and fabri- 
» was the first Roman ever honoured with a tri-}cated arms even for her illegitimate children, 
aumph over Parthia. He died greatly lament-|The contest. of Venus for the golden apple 
ed by all the Roman people, and was buriedjof Discord is well known, She gained the 
at the public expense.  Plut. in Anton—|prize over Pallas and Juno, (vid. Paris, 
Juv. 7, Vv 199. goat , Discordia,) and rewarded her judge with. 

VeENiLus, one of the Latin elders sent into|the hand of the fairest woman in. the 
Magna Grecia to demand ‘the assistance of|world. The worship of Venus was univer- 
Diomedes, &c. Virg. En. 8, v. 9. sally established ; statues and temples were 
VEnus, one of the most celebrated deities|erected to her in every kingdom, and the 
of the ancients. She was tlie goddess ofjancients were fond of paying homage to a 
beauty, the mother of love, the queen of/divinity who presided over generation, and 
laughter, the mistress of the graces and of|by whose influence alone mankind exist- 
leasures, and the patroness of courtezans.jed. In her sacrifices, and in the fes- 
me mythologists speak of more than one|tivals celebrated in her honour, too much 
Venus. Plato mentions two, Venus Urania,|licentiousness prevailed, and public prosti- 
the daughter of Uranus, and Venus Popula-|tution was often part of the ceremony. Vic- 
ria, the daughter of Jupiter and Dione. Cice-|tims were seldom offered to/her, or her al- 
‘ro speaks of four, a daughter of Ccelus and]tars stained with blood, though we find Aspa- 
Light, one sprung from the froth of the sea,|sia making repeated sacrifices. No pigs, 
a third, a daughter of Jupiter and the Nereidjhowever, or male animals were deemed ac- 
Dione, and a fourth born at Tyre, and the/ceptable. The rose, the myrtle, and the ap~ 
same as the Astarte of the Syrians. Of|ple, were sacred to Venus, and among birds, 
these, however, the Venus sprung from the/the dove, the swan, and the sparrow, were 
froth of the sea, after the mutilated part ofjher favourites ; and among fishes, those call- 
the body of Uranus had been thrown there|ed the aphya and the lycostomus. The gor 
by Saturn, is the most known, and of her|dess of beauty was Lube the 
in particular ancient mythologists as well asjancients in different forms. | At ’ she ap- 
" painters make mention, She arose from the|peared seated on a goat, with an a om 
sea near the island of Cyprus, or, according|ing ona tortoise. At Sparta ate y fo 
to Hesiod, of Cythera, whithershe was wafted|she was represented armed like hon - 
by the zephyrs, and received on'the sea-shore|sometimes wearing chains on it eet. . _ 
by the seasons, daughters of Jupiter and The-|the temple of Jupiter Olympius, she ver fe 
mis. She was soon after carried to heaven,|presented by Phidias, as rising from & £ ar 
where all the gods admired her beatity, and|received by love, and cea ned by. H peo . 
all the goddesses became jealous of her per-|dess of persuasion. At Chi mA ; = neked” 
sonalcharms. Jupiterattempted to gain heraf-|made by Praxiteles, represent d peg as le 
tections, and even wished to offer her violence,| with one hand hiding. ee modesty Keeps 
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coutealed. Her statue at Elephantis was|paintings of Apelles, which represented her 
tke same, with only a naked Cupid ‘by herjas issuing from the bosom of the waves, and 
side. In Sicyon she held a ‘poppy imone hand,| wringing her tresses on her shoulder.) vid 
and in the other an apple, while on her head| Anadyomene. ' Cic. de Wat. D. 2, c. 27,1. 3, 
she had a crown, which terminated in alc. 23.—Orpheus. Hymn. 54— Hesiod. Theos. 
point, to intimate the pole. She is generally — Sappho—Homer.: Hymn, in Ven. &e— 
represented with her son Cupid, on ‘a chari-| Virg. 4n. 5, v. 800, &c.—Ovid, Heroid. 15, 
ot drawn by doves, or at other times by swans] 16, 19, oc. Met. 4, fab. 5, &c.—-Diod, land 
or sparrows. The surnames of the goddess 5. Hygin. fab. 94, 271—~Paus, 2, c1, 1. 4, 
are numerous, and only serve to show how|¢. 30,1. 5, c..18— Martial. 6,. ep. 13—Eu- 
well established her worship was all over the|r72. in Hel. in Iphig. in Troad—Vlut. in 
earth. She was called Cyfria, because par-|Hrotic—/Elian. V. H, 12, c. 1.—Athen. 12, 
ticularly worshipped in the island of Cyprus,|&c.—Catulius.—Lactant. de falsa re—Ca- 
and in that charactershe was often represent- |aber.. 11.—Lucian. dial. &c.—Strab. 14.— 
ed with a beard, and the male parts of ge-| Zucit. Ann. 3, &c.—Val. Max. 8, c. 11— 
neration, with a sceptre in her hand, and the Plin: 36.—Horat. 3, Od. 26, 1.4, Od. 11, &c. 
body and dress of a female, whence she is A planet, called by the Greeks Phos- 
called dupiex Amathusa, by Catullus. She|phorus, and by the Latins Lucifer, when it _ 
received the name of Pafihia, because wor-|rises before the sun, but when it follows it, 
shipped at Paphos, where she had a temple Hesperus or Vesper. Cic. de Wat. 2, c.20,° 
with an altar, on which rain never fell, though|¢ somn. Scip. aT RAS 
exposed in the open air, Some of the ancients}. -VENUs1a, or VENUsIuM, a town [in the 
called her Apostrofilia, or Epistrofhia, as|southern part] of Apulia, where Horace was 
also Venus, Urania, and Venus Pandemos.|born.’ Part of the Roman army fled thither 
The first of these she received as presiding|alter the defeatat Cannz. “he town, though 
over wantonness and incestuous enjoyment ;|in ruins, contains still many pieces of antiqui- 
the second because she patronized pure love, ty, especially a marble bust preserved in the 
and chaste and moderate gratifications ; and/great square, and said falsely to be an origi- 
the third because she favoured the propen-|pal representation of Horace. Venusia was 
sities of the vulgar, and was fond of, sensualjon the confines of Lucania, whence the poet 
pleasures. The Cnidians raised her temples|said Lucanus an Apulus ancefis, and it was 
under the name of Venus. crea, of Doris,|founded by Diomedes, who called it Venusia 
and of Hufloea. Inher temple under thejor Aphrodisia, after Venus whose divinity he 
name of Kuploea, at Cnidos, was the most|Wished to appease. Straé. 5 and 6.—AHorat.. 
celebrated of her statues, being the most per-|2, Sat. 1, v. 35.—Liv, 22, c. 54.—Plin. 3, ¢. 11. 
fect piece of Praxitetes. It was made with} VERAGRI, a people between the Alps and 
white marble. and appeared so engaging, and|the Allobroges. [hey lived-in that part of 
so much like life, that, according to some|Gallia Narbonensis which answered to what 
historians, a youth of the place became] was before the revolution called Dauphine. ] 
violently enamoured of the cold and lifeless] Liv. 21, c. 38.—Cesar. G, 3, . 1. - ik 
image. Venus: was also surnamed Cy-| VERANIuS, a governor of Britain under 
ther@a, because ‘she was the chief deity of/Nero.. He succeeded Didius Gallus: Zacit. 
Cythera ; Hxofolis, because her statue was] 14, Anz. ae ; POOATO SS 
“without the city at Athens ; Phiiommeis,|- VeRBanus Lacus, now [Lago Maggiore,] 
because the queen of laughter; Z¢/essiga-\a take of Italy, from which the Ticinus flows. 
ma, because she presided over marriage ;|[The Lago Maggiore lies partly in Switzer-" 
Coliada, Colotis, or Colias, because worship-|land, but principally in Italy ; it is 27 miles 
ped onapromontory of the same name in At-jlong, and on an average 3 broad. It contains 
tica ; Area, because armed like Mars; Ver-jthe Borromean islands, which are the admi- 
ticordia, because she could turn the hearts/ration of every traveller.]  Sirab. 4. 

of women to cultivate: chastity ; Apcturia,) VERcr_La, a town on the borders of In- 
because she deceived ; Calva, because. she|subria; where Marius defeated the Cimbri, 
was represented bald ; Hricyna, -because} Plin. 3, c, 17.—Cic. Fam. 11, ep. 19,—Si/, 
worshipped at Eryx ; Eiéaira, because the}/8,v: 598. cay 
patroness of courtezans’; dcidalia, because} VERCINGETORIX, a Chief ofthe Gauls, in 
of a fountain of Orchomenos ; Basilea, be-|the time of Cesar. He was conquered and 
cause the queen of love ; Myrtea; because thejied in triumph, &c. Cesar. Bell. G.7,c. 4. 
myrtle was sacred to her; Lidertina, from|—Flor. 3, c. 10. % ae oT oy 
her inclinations to gratify lust ; Mechanitis,| VercasiLLaunus, one of the generals 
_ in allusion to the many artifices practised in]and friends of Vercingetorix. Cesar. Bell. G. 
love, &c. &c. As goddess ofthe sea, because} VERGELLUS, a small river near Canna, 
born in the bosom of the waters, Venus was/falling into the Aufidus, over which Annibal 
called Pontia, Marina, Limnesia, Epipontia,|made a bridge with the slaughtered bodies 
Pelagia, Saligenia, Pontogenia, Aligend,\of the Romans. — lor. 2, c. 6.— Val. Max. 9, 
ae: se eae a as rising ‘from the'sea,{c. 11, eer ire 
the name of Anadyomene ‘is applied to her,| °° VERGILIA; a town of Spain supposed. to 
amd rendered iy ny by the celebrated|answer to the position of Tisai ae Ds 
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" VERGiLIz, seven stars called also P/i-,chards, He endeavoured to gain the affec+ 
ades, When they set the ancients began to|tions of the goddess Pomona ; and to. effect 
sow their corn. They received their namejthis, he assumed the shape and dress of a 
from the spring guia vere oriantur, [vid.|Fisherman, of a soldier, @ peasant, a reaper, 
Pleiades.] Profiert.-1, el. 8, v. 18.—Cic. de) &c. but all to no purpose, till, under the form 
Nat. D. 2,°C. 45. of an old woman, he prevailed upon his mis- 
VERGINIvS, one of the officers of the Ro-|tress and married her. He is generally re- 
man troops in Germany, who refused the ab-|presented as a young man crowned with 
solute power which his soldiers offered’ to/flowers, covered up to the waist, and hold- 
him.:  Zacit. 1, ‘Hist; ¢. 8 —~A. rhetorician]ing-in his right hand fruit, and‘ a crown of 
in the »ge of ‘Nero, banished on “account of|plenty inhis left. Ovid. Met.14, v. 642, &c, 
his great fame: Jd. An, 15; ¢. 7). Propert. 4; el. 2, v, 2.— Horat 2, Sat. 7, v 14. 
VERGOBRETUS, One of the chiefs of the| VERUS, Lucius Ceionius Commodus, a 
ZEdui, in the age of Cesar,’ &c. Cesar. G: Roman emperor, son of fBlius and Domitia 
ic, 16h es . Lucilla. He was adopted in the 7th year of 
VeRIras, (truth, was not only personified|his age. by M. Aurelius, at the request of 
by the ancients, but also made a deity, and|A4drian, and he married Lucilla, the daughter 
called the daughter-of Saturn and the mo |0f his adopted father, whoalso took him as his 
ther of Virtue. She was represented like|Colleague on the throne. He was sent by 
a young virgin, dressed in white apparel, with|M- Aurelius to oppose the Barbarians in the 
all the marks of youthful diffidence and|&st.. His arms were attended with success, 
modesty, Democritus used to say, that she|2%d he obtained a victory over the Parthians. 
‘hid herself at the bottom of a well, tointimate|{e was honoured with a triumph at his re- 
the ‘difficulty with which she is found. turn home,and ‘soon after he marched withhis 
Veromanvvi a people of Gaul, the mo- imperial colleague against the Marcomanni 
dern Vermandois. ‘The: capital is now S;,|in Germany. He died in this expedition of 
Quintin Cas. G. B. 2. : ‘lan apoplexy, in the 39th year of his age, after 
-. VERONA, a town of Venetia, on the Athe {*,7e!8" of eight years and some months. 
-sis, in Italy, founded as sone Suppose, by His body was ee ee ook to Rome, and 

Brennus, the leader of the Gauls ; [rather by cream by: M. Vern ap site hag pomp. 
the Euganei, from whom. it passed to the|2™@ Suemnity. | Verus has been greatly cen- 
Cenomani, who, being driven from Brixia sured for his debaucheries, which appeared 
settled there.} C.Nepos, Catullus, and Pliny beliphac pho: seme iegnenires Wines CODES 
the elder, where born there. It was adorned|&@ t° thetemperance, meekness, and popula- 
with a circus and an amphitheatre by the rity of Aurelius. _The example of his father 
Roman emperors, which still exist. and it did notinfluence him, and he often retired from 
still preserves its ancient name. Pin. 9, c. the frugal and;moderate Feiee of* Aurelius 
99.—-Strab. 5. Ovid. Am. 3, el. 15: v 7 ‘{to the profuse banquets of his own palace, 
C. VERRES, eaten. who eek d the where the night was spent in riot and de- 

: ks : ~-|bauchery, with the meanest of the popu- 
province of Sicily as praetor. The oppression| ace, with stage-dancers, buffoons, and lasci- 
and rapine of which he was guilty while in etait fd re A ‘Ate one ehtctthiamnedk 
office, so offended the Sicilians, that they gt sone tao inde ere: nid intere. tHAHeEs 
brought an accusation against him before the guests the emperor “spent tio less than six 

3 j ; 0 less 
Homan senate, Cicero under the caselmots af seeres, ot abent 9,200 set 
‘brated orations which are still extant. Verres ling: ae wes te ta he 3 we 
was defended by Hortensius, but as he. des eee Cte me 
; R 


. : the guests never drank twice out of the 
‘paired of the success of his defence, he left 1 
ee Ae . fod st same cup ;.and whatever vessels they had 
Rome without waiting for his senten By? Y 


OMe alting: ce, and} tached, they received as a present from the 
lived in great affluence in one of the provinces. emperor when they -left the palace. In his 
He was at last killed by the soldiers of An- Parthian expedition, Verus did ‘not check his 
tony the triumvir, about 26 years after his| vicious propensities ; for four» years he Jeft 
voluntary exile from the capital. Cic. in|the care of the war to his officers, while: he 
Ver.—Plin, 34, c. 2—Lactant. 2, c. 4. ‘|retired.to the voluptuous retreats of Daphne, 
, VERRIUS Fiaccus, a freed-man andland the luxurious banquets of Antioch. His 
grammarian, famous for his powers in. in-|fondness for a horse has been faithfully re- 
structing. He was appointed over the|corded.. The animal had a statue of gold, 
grand-cl ildren of Augustus, and also distin-|he was fed with almonds and raisins by the 
guished himself by his writings,  Gedl. 4, C.|and of the emperor, he was clad in purple, 
$.—Suet. de Gram.. ; ; and kept in the most splendid of, the halls of 
\ ERTICORDIA, one of the surnames ofjthe palace; and. when dead, the emperor, to 
Venus, the same as the Apostrophia of the express his sorrow, raised him a magnificent 
Greeks, because her assistance was implored| monument on mount Vatican. Some have 
to turn the hearts of the Roman matrons, and|suspected M. Aurelius of dispatching Verus 
teach them to follow virtue and. modesty.|to ridthe world of his debaucheries and guilty 
Val. Mac. 8. F “rie . factions; but this seems to be the report of 
VERTUMNDS, a deity among the Romans, . 


“fe C malevolence——L. Annus, a son of the 
who presided over the spring and over or-lemperor Aurelius, who died in Palestine. 
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«~The father of the emperor. Verus: | Hejpride and insolence of the monarch, and an-' 
was adopted by the emperor Adrian, but, like}/swered him again in his own words, Mlavius 
his. son, he disgraced himself by his debau-| Vesfasianus to Arsaces king of kings. ‘To 
cheries and. extravagance. He: died before|men of learning and merit, Vespasian » was 
Adrian. eee very liberal: one hundred thousand sesterces 
VESCIANUM, a country-house of Cicero in| were annually paid from the public treasury 
Campania, between Capua and Nola. Cic.|to the different professors that were appoint- 
15,ad Attic. 2. , ed to encourage and promote, the arts and 
VESENTIO, a town of Gaul, now Besuz-|sciences, Yetin spite of this apparent gene- 
con. Ces. 1, G. 38.., rosity, some authors have taxed 'Vespasian 
VeEsivius and Vesivus. vid. Vesuvius.|with avarice. According to their account he 
VEsoNNA, a town of Gaul, now Perigw-|loaded the provinces with new taxes, he 
eux. si Bis bought commodities that he might sell them 
VESPASIANUS, Titus Flavius,a Roman|to a greater advantage, and even laid an im- 
one descended trom an obscure family|post upon urine, which gave occasion to Titus 
at Reate.. He was honoured withthe consul-|to ridicule the meanness of his father. Ves- 
ship, not so much by the influence of the|pasian, regardless of his son’s observation, — 
imperial courtiers, as by his own private} was satisfied toshow him the money that was 
merit and his public services. He accom-|raised fromso productive a tax, asking him at 
panied Nero into Greece, but he offended|the same time whether it smelt offensive ? 
the prince by falling asleep while he repeated] His ministers were the most avaricious.of his 
one of his poetical compositions. This mo-|subjects, and the emperor used very properly 
méntary resentment of the emperor did not|to remark, that he treated them as sponges, 
prevent Vespasian from being sent tocarry on|by wetting them when dry, and squeezing 
a war against the Jews. His operations were|them when they were wet. He has been ac- 
crowned with success ; many of the cities of|cused of selling criminals their lives, and of 
Palestine surrendered, and Vespasian began|condemning the most opulent to make him- 
the siege of Jerusalem.,. This was, however |self master of their pdssessions. . If, however, 
achieved by the hands of his son Titus, and/he was guilty of these meaner practices, they 
the death of Vitellius and the affection of his| were all under the name of one of his concu- 
soldiers, hastened his rise, and he was ‘pro-|bines, who wished to enrich herself by the 
claimed. emperor at Alexandria. The choice}avarice and credulity of the emperor. Sueton. 
of the army was epanived by every provincejia vitd.—Tacit. Hist. 4. i 
of the empire ; but Vespasian did ‘not betray] VespEr, or VEsPERUs, aname applied to 
any signs of pride-at. so sudden and so unex-|the planet Venus when it was the evening 
pected anexaltation, and though once em-|star. Virg. kat Me 
ployed ia the mean office of a horse-doctor,|. Vessa;atownof Sicily. ~ viel } 
e behaved, when invested with the imperial] Vesta, a goddess, daughter of Rhea and 
purple, with all the dignity and greatness|Saturn, sister to Ceres and Juno. She is 
which became’a successor of Augustus. Inloften confounded by the mythologists with 
the beginning of hisreign, Vespasian attempted|Rhea, Ceres, Cybele, Proserpine, Hecate, 
‘to reform the manners of the Romans, and{and Tellus. When considered as the mother 
he took away an appointment which he. hadlof the gods, she is the mother of Rhea and 
afew days before granted to a-young noble-|Saturn ; and when considered as the patro- 
man, who approached him to return him|ness of the vestal virgins and the goddess’ of 
‘thanks, all smelling of perfumes and covered|fire, she 1s called the daughter of Saturn and 
with ointment, adding, J, had rather you had|Rhea. (vid. the end of this article.) Under 
smelt of Garlick. He repaired the public}this last name she’ was worshipped by the 
buildings, ‘embellished the city, and made|Romans, Aineas was the first who intro- 
the great roads more spacious and convenient.|duced her mysteries: into Italy, and Numa 
After he had reigned with great popularity|built her a temple where no males were 
for 10 years, Vespasian died with a pain in|permitted to go. The Palladium of Troy 
his bowels, A. D. 79, in. the 70th year of}was supposed to be preserved within her 
his age. He was the first Roman emperor|sanctuary, and a fire was continually a 
that died a natural death, and he was alsothe/lighted by a certain number of virgins, who 
first who was succeeded by his,own son on/had dedicated themselves to the service of 
the throne. Vespasian has been adimired|the goddess. (vid Vestales.) If the fire 
for his great virtues. He was clement, he/of Vesta was ever extinguished, it was sup- 
gave no ear to flattery, and, for a long time,|posed to threaten the republic with some sud- 
refused the title of father of. his country,/den calamity. The virgin by whose negli- 
which was often. bestowed upon .the mostrgence it had been extinguished. was severely 
worthless and tyrannical of the emperors. He|punished, and it was kindled again by the 
despised informers, and rather telat punish|rays of the sun. The temple of Vesta was’of 
conspirators, he rewarded them with greatia round form, and the goddess: was repre- 
liberality. When the king of Parthia address-|sented in a long flowing robe with a veil on 
ed him with the superscription of 4rsaces|her head, holding in one hand a lamp, Or @ 
king of kings to. Flavius Vespasianus, the|two-eared vessel, and inthe other a javelin, 
emperor. was no pe dissatisfied: with the|or sometimes a Palladium. On some medals 
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she appears holding a drum in one hand, and/of the. sun. Another equally particular charge 
a small figure of victory in the other. [There/of the vestals was to keep a sacred pledge, on 
were, properly speaking, two Vestas, the) which depended the very existence of Rome, 
one the wife,the other the daughter of Sa |which, according to some, was the palladium 
turn. The former is the same with Terra,jof Troy, or some of the mysteries of the gods 
and was so called from her clothing thejof Samothrace. The privileges of the vestals 
earth with plants and fruits, (a vesti-ndo);|were great, they had the most honourable 
hence her temples were round, from thelseats at public games and festivals, a lictor 
Shape of the earth, and some even maintain] with the fasces always preceded them when 
that her image was orbicular ; hence too, the they walked in public, they were carried in 
reason why she is represented holding a drum,|chariots when they pleased, and they had the 
because the earth contains the: boisterous power of pardoning criminals when led to 
winds in its bosom. The other Vesta is the execution, if they declared that their meeting 
same with Fire, and her power was exerCised] was accidental. ‘Their declaraticns in trials 
about altars and houses, hence her name from| were received without the formality of an 
erria, lar, focus. This is the Vesta of whom|oath, they were chosen as arbiters in cases 
the most frequent mention is. made by thel|of moment, and in the execution of wills, and 
poets, and to whose service the vestal virgins|so great was the deference paid them by the 
belonged.] Hesiod. Theog..v. 454.—Cic. de|magistrates, as well as by the people, that 
Leg. 2, ¢,12,—Apollod. 1, c. 1—Virg. 4En.\the consuls themselves made way for them, 
2, v. 296.—Diod. 5.—Ovid, Fast. 6. Trist.|and bowed their faces when they passec be- - 
3.—Val. Max. 1, ¢. 1—Plut. in Num—|fore them. To insult them wasa capital 
Paus.5, c. 14. ; crime, and whoever attempted to’ violate 
VESTALES, priestesses among the Romans,|their chastity was ‘beaten to death with 
consecrated to the service of Vesta, as their|scourges. If any ofthem died while in office, 
name indicates. This office was very ancient,|their body was buried within the walls of the 
as the mother of Romulus was one ofthe ves-|city, an honour granted to few. Such of the 
tals. AEneas is supposed to have first chosen]vestals as proved incontinent were punished 
the vestals. Numa first appointed four, tojin the most.rigorous manner.’ Numa order- 
which Tarquin added two. They were al-/ed them to be stoned, but Tarquin the elder 
ways chosen by. the monarchs, but after the/dug a large hole under the earth, where a 
expulsion of the Tarquins, the high-priest/bed was placed with’ a little bread, wine, 
was intrusted with the care of them. As|water, and oil, and a lighted lamp, and. the 
they were to be virgins, they were chosen|guilty vestal was stripped of the habit of the 
young, from the’ age of six to ten; and ifjorder, and compelled to descend into the sub- 
there was not a sufficient number that pre+|terraneous cavity, which was immediately 
sented themselves ascandidates for the office,/shut, and she was left to die through hunger. 
twenty virgins were selected, and they upon|Few of the vestals were guilty of incontinence, 
whom the lot fell were obliged to becomeland for the space of one’ hundred years’ dur- 
priestesses. Plebeians as well as patricians|ing which the order continued established, 
were permitted to propose themselves, but}from the reign of Numa, only 18 were pun- 
it was required that they should: be born|ished forthe violation of their vow. The ves- 
of a good family, and be without blemish. or|tals were abolished by Theodosius the Great, 
deformity i every part of their body. _For|and the fire of Vestaextinguished. The dress 
thirty years they were to remain in thelofthe vestals was peculiar; they worea white 
greatest continence; the ten first years|vest with purple borders, 4 white linen sur- 
were spent in learning the duties of the or-|plice, called linteum supernum, above which 
der, the ten following were employed in dis-|was a great purple mantle which flowed to’ 
charging them with fidelity and sanctity, and}the ground, and which was tucked up when 
the ten last in instructing such as had entered|they offered sacrifices. They had a close 
the noviciate. When the thirty years were]covering on theirhead, called ifz/a, trom 
elapsed they were permitted to marry, or if|which hung ribbons, or vitte. Liv. 2, &c.— 
they still preferred celibacy, they waited upon| Plut. in Num. &c.—Val. Max. 1, c. 1—Cic. 
the rest of the vestals. Assoon as a vestal was|de Wut. D, 3, c. 3:'.—LMor. 1.—Propiert. 4, el. 
initiated, her head was shaved, to intimate the|11.— Zucit. 4, c. 10. 
liberty of her person, as she was then free} VeEsTALIa, festivals in honour of Vesta, 
from the shackles of parental authority, and]observed at Kome on the 9th of June, Ban- 
she was permitted to dispose of her posses-|quets were then prepared before the houses 
sions as she pleased. The employment of the|and meat was sent tothe vestals to be offered 
vestals was to take care that the ‘sacred fire|to the gods, millstones were decked withgar-- - 
of Vesta was not extinguished, for if it ever|lands, and the asses that turned them were 
happened, is was deemed the prognostic of|led round the city: covered with garlands. 
great Calamities to the state ; the offender|lhe ladies walked in the procession bare-foot- 
was punished for her negligence, and severe-|ed, to the temple of the goddess, and an altar 
ly scourged by the high-priest.. In such a|was erected to Jupiter surnamed Pistor. Ovid. 
case all was consternation at Rome, and the} /as¢. 6, v. 305. P : 
fire was again kindled by glasses with the rays} VeSratium Mater, title given by the 
p 
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senate to Livia the mother of Tiberius, with,C. 39—S#ab..$,—Tacit. Hist. 1, Cee 
the permission to sit among the vestal-virgins| e/a, 2, c. 4,—Plin. 6, ep. 16.—Ital, 12, v¥. 
at plays. -Zacit. 4, Am.c. 16. 152, &c.—Virg. G..2,.v. 224:—Mart, 4, ep. 

‘VestTini, a people of Italy near the Sa-|43.and 44., 2 NANI CBM ji 
bines, famous for the making of cheese. [They] VETERA casTRa, a Roman encampment 
were situate between the Pretutii and Mar-|in Germany, which becaméa town, now San- 

-Yucini, and answer now toa part of. Jbruz-jlen, near Cleves, Tacit. H.4,¢.18. .4n.1, 
zo.) Plin. 3, c. 5.— Martial. 13, ep. 31.—|¢ 45, ; ; } 
Strab. 5. <> VerTtivus, Sp. a Roman Senator who was 

Vesvius. (vid. Vesuvius.) made intérrex at the death of Romulus, till 

VeEsULus, now Viso,alarge mountain of the election of another king... He nominated 
Ligiria ; [it was in the range of the Alpes Ma-|Numa, and resigned his office. Plut: in Num. 
ritima,] where the Fo takesjits rise: Virg.|A Roman knight who became enamoured of 
En, 10, v. 708.—Piin, 3, 6. 19.” a young female at Capua, and raised a tu- 

VEsUvius, a mountain of Campania, mult amongst the slaves.who proclaimed him’ 
about six miles [south-east] of  Naples,|king. .He was betrayed. by one of his adhe- 
celebrated for its volcano. [It has two]Yents,upon which he Jaid violent hands on 
summits, the most northera of uwhich  is|himself. Asoktee ial 
called Sagnma, the other is properly call- VETTONES, .VETONES, or VECTONES, alr 
ed Vesuvius. Sommais-supposed to hayel@bcient name of Spain, [They occupied 
been part of the cone of a larger volcano,|What is now the province of Hstremadura. | 
nearly concentric with its present cone, Sil. 3, v. 378.+Plin. 25, c. 8. Nghb eae) 
which, in some great eruption has destroyed] . VETULONIA, one of the chief cities. of 
all but this fragment. From the building of|Etraria, [near the promontory of Populoni- 
Rome to the year 79 of our-era, a period of/4m,} whose hot waters were famous. The 
7 centuries, Vesuvius appears to-have been in|Romans were said tohave derived the badges 
a state of profound repose,’ as no mention is/0t their magisterial offices from thence. Pin. 
made of any eruption during. that time, and|/% ©. 103, 1. 8, c. 3.—dial. 8, v. 484.» : 
the ancient writers, who-refer to this moun-| . VETURIA, one of the Roman tribes, di- 
tain, speak of its extraordinary beauty. and| vided into the two branches of the Juni and 
fertility, There were, however, certain ap-|Semi. It received its name from the, Veturi~ 

‘pearances neat the summit which left no|@7 family, which was originally called Vetw- 
doubt of ‘its prior volcanic state, and the|sian. Liv. 36——Whe- mother of Coriola- 
cities in its vicinity were paved with the/Mus,- She was. solicited» by all the. Roman 
Javas of ancient eruptions. Vitravius, Dio-|matrons to go to her son with her daughter- 
dorus Siculus, Strabo, Silius Italicus, and/i0-law, and intreat him not to make war 
other ancient writers allude to previous erup-|4gainst his country. She went and prevailed 
tions of this mountain. ‘he. first great/over Coriolanus, and for her services to.the 
eruption on record took place on the 24th of|state, the Roman senate offered to reward , 
August, A. D. 79; and’on the same day the/her as she pleased. She only asked to raise, 
towns of Herculaneum, Pompeii, and Sta-|@ temple to. the goddess of female fortune, 
bia were buried under showers of volcanic] Which was done on the very spot where she 
sand, stones, and scoriz. Such was’ the im-|had pacified her. son. Liv, 2, €. 40.—Dio- 
mense quantity of volcanic sand, (called|7ys. Hal.7, &c. + na ip * ehh oy a 
ashes,) thrown out during this eruption, that} “Cmrurivs, a Roman. artist, who made 
the whole country was involved in: pitchy/Shields for Numa. _ [vid. Mamurius, ]——A 
darkness, and, according to Dion, the ashes|consul defeated by the Samnites, and obliged 
fell in Egypt, Syria, and various parts of Asia|to pass under the yoke with great ignominy. 
Minor. ‘This. eruption proved fatal to the FENS; ariver of Italy near Terracina. 
elder Pliny. He had the'command of the| Vig, En. 7, v. 892 Another river of 
Roman fleet on the coast of Campania, and,|Picenum. Liv. 5, c. 35———A_ prince who 
wishing to succour those persons who might |assisted Turnus against Hineas.. The Tro- 
wish to escape by sea, and also to observe|jan monarch made a vow to sacrifice his four 
this grand phenomenon. more nearly, he left}sons to appease the manes of his friend Pallas, 
the cape of Misenum, and approached the}in the same manner as Achilles is represent- 
side of the bay nearest to Vesavius. Hejed killing some Trojan youths on the tomb. 
landed, and’ advaticed towards it, but was{of Patrocies. Ving. Ain. 7, v.745, 1. 10, .v.. 
suffocated by the sulphureous vapour. Af-|518. He was afterward killed by Gyas. Zo. 
ter this, Vesuvius continued a burning moun-| 12, v. 460. 4. ii SPER. 
tain for’ nearly. a thousand years, having} UFEwsLiwna, a Roman tribe first created A. _ 
eruptions at intervals. The fire then appear- U. C. 435, with the tribe Falerina, in conse= 
ed to become nearly extinct, and continued so}quence of the great increase of population: at _ 
from the beginning of the 12th tothe begin- on 


Rome. Liv. 9, .c. 20.—Festus. 4. 4 
ning of the 16th century. Since the erup+ Via Amy.iia, a celebrated road made by 
» tion of 1506 it has remained burning to the 


the consul M. Aumylius. Lepidus, A. oy Rens 

present sime, with eruptions of lava aod 567, It led with the Flaminian.road to Aqui- , 

ashes at intervals. » Vesuvius rises to the leia. “There was also another of. the- same 

height of 3600 feet above the sea.] Dio.juame in Etruria, whiclrled from Pism to Der- 

Cass. 46.—Varro. de R.1,¢. 6.—Liv. 23,|tona———-Appia, was made by the censor Ap- 
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*pius, and led from Rome to Capua, and from]noured with the consulship. The vest ediz 


Capua_to Brundusium, at the distance of 350] tions of Victor are that of Pitiscus, 8vo. Utr. 
miles, which the Roinans call a five days’| 1696, and thatof Artnzenius, 4to. Amst. 1733. 
journey. It passed successively through the| Vicrorta, one of the deities of the Ra- 
towns. and stages of Aricia, Forum Appii,/mans, called by the Greeks Nix», supposed 
Terracina, Fundi, Minturnz, Sinuessa, Ca-|to be the daughter of the giant Pallas, or Ti- 

ua, Caudium, Beneventum, Equotuticum,|tan and Styx. The goddess of victory was 

erdonia, Canusiun, Barium, Egnatia, to/sister to Strength and Valour, and was one 
Brundusium. It was called by way of emi-]of the attendants of Jupiter. She was great- 
hence, regina viarum, made so strong, andjly honoured by the Greeks, particularly at 
the stones so well cemented together, that it}Athens. Sylla raised her atemple at Rome, 


| remained entire for many ‘hundred years.|and instituted festivals in her honour, She 


Some parts of it are still to be seen in the}was represented with wings, crowned with 
neighbourhood of Naples. Appius carried it|laurel, and holding the branch of a palm-tree 
only 130 miles as far as Capua, A. U. C, 442,/insher hand. A goldenstatue of this goddess, 


| and it was finished as far as Brundusium by] weighing 320 pounds, was presented to the 


Augustus. There was also another road] Romans by Hiero king of Syracuse, and de- 
called Minucia or Numicia, which led to} posited in the temple of Jufpiter, on the Capi- 
Brundusium, but by what places is now un-|toline hill. Ziv..22.—Varro. de L. L.—He- 
certain Flaminia was made by the cen-|siod. Theog.—Hygin. pref. fab—Suet. 
sor Flaminius, A. U, C. 533. It led from| Vicrorina, a celebrated matron whq 
the Campus Martius to the modern town of{placed herself at the head of the Roman ar- 
Rimini, on the Adriatic, through the country| mies, and made war against the emperor 
of the Osci and Etrurians, for the distance of|Gallienus.. .Her son Victorinus, and. her 
about 360 miles. Lata, one of the ancient}grandson of the same name, were declared 
streets of Rome. Valeria led from Romejemperors, but when they were assassinated, 
to the country of the Marsi, through the ter-| Victorina invested with the imperial purple 
ritories of the Sabines., ‘There were besides|one of her favourites called Tetricus, She 
many streets and roads of inferior note, such| was some time after poisoned,A. D. 269, and, 
as the Aurelia, Cassia, Campania, Ardetina,|according to some, by. Tetricus himself, 
Labicana, Domitiana, Ostiensis, Prenestina,) Victorinus [an African philosopher, 
&c. all of which were made and constantly| who became aconvert to Christianity, and 
kept in repair at the public expense. flourished in the 4th century. . He gained 
IADRUS, the classical name of the Oder,|such a degree of reputation by teaching rhe- 
which rises in Moravia, and falls by three|toric at Rome, that a statue was erected to 
mouths into the Baltic. , Ptol. him in one of the public places. He was led: 
Visius, a Roman who refused to pay any|to the perusal of the Scriptures by the study 
attention to Cicero when banished, though hejof Plato’s works. He-was the author of se- 
had received from him the most unbounded} veral works of no great value contained in 
favours.——Siculus. [vid. Sica.] ——Sequés-|the Bibliotheca Patrum.] 
ter, a Latin writer, whose treatise de Fiumi-|. VipucassEs, a people of Normandy. 
nibus, &c. is best edited by Oberlinus: 8vo.) Plin. 4, c. 18. 
Argent. 1778. st | Virnwna, atown of Gallia Narbonensis on 
180, a town of Lucania, anciently called|the Rhone, below Lyons. [It is now Vienne.} 
Hipponium and Hippo.  Cic. ad. Att. 3, :c.3.| Strab. 1.—Ces. Bell, G.7, c. 9, 
—Fflin.3,¢. 5. A town of Spain ofthe| Vint1a Lex, annalis or annaria, by L, 
Brutii. ; f Villius, the tribune, A. U. C. 574, defined the 
Vica Pora,a goddess at Rome, who pre-| proper age required for exercising the office 
sided over victory (a vincere and fotiri.) Liv,|of a magistrate, 25 years for the quztorship, 
2,¢.7.. [vid. Cic. de Leg. 2, c. 2.) _ |27 or 28 forthe edileship, or tribuneship, for 
-VicENTIA, or VicETIA, a town of Cisal-|the office of pretor 30, and for that of consul 
ping Gaul, at the north-west of [Patavium./48. Liv. 11, c. 44. 
tis now Vicenza.) Tacit. Hist. 3. VILLIUus, a tribune of the people, author 
Vicus Loncvus, a street at Rome, where}of the Villian law, and thence called Annalis, 
an altar. was raised to the goddess Pudicitia,/a surname borne by his family. Liv. 11, cy 
or the modesty of the Plebeians. LB. 10, €.J44. Publius, a Roman ambassador sent 
23.——Cyprius, a place on the Esquiline hill,/to Antiochus. He held a conference with An- 
where the Sabines dwelt. nibal, who was at the monarch’s court. _ 
Victor Sext. AuRELIUS, a writer in} VinttNALts, one of the seven bills on which 
the age of Constantius. He gave the worldjRome was built, so called from the numbe? 
a concise history of the Roman emperors, of oziers (vimines) which grew there. Ser- 
from the age of Augustus to his own time,|vius Tullius first made it part of the city, 
or A. D. 360.. He also wrote an abridgment|Jupiter had a temple there, whence he was 
of the Roman history, before the age of Ju-jcalled Viminalis. Liv. 1, c. 44.—Varro. Ls 
lius Cesar, which is now extant, and ascrib-|L. 4, c. 8. : ? 
ed by different authors to C. Nepos, to Ta | VINALIA, festivals at Rome in honour of 
citus, Suetonius, Pliny, &c. ictor was|Jupiter and Venus. 


greatly esteemed by the emperors, and ho-|, VINCENTIUS, one the Christian fathers, 
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A. D. 454, whose works are best edited by|was obliged to save his life from the resent- ‘ 
Baluzius, Paris, 1669. ‘ ' -- “|ment of ‘the lawless veteran, by swimming — 
VINDELICI, an ancient people of Germa-|across a river. ‘Phis was the beginning of — 
ny between the heads of the Rhine and the/his greatness ; he with his father repaired to _ 
Danube. Their country, which was called/Rome, where he-soon formed an acquaintance — 
Vindelicia, forms now part of Swabia and Ba-| with Mecwnas, and recommended himself to 
varia, and their chief town Augusta Vindeli-|the favours of Augustus. ‘Fhe emperor re- 
corum, is now Augsburg. [This nation de-|stored his lands to. the poet, whose modest 
rived their name from the two rivers which|muse knew so well how to pay the tribute of 
water their territory, viz. the Vindo and Li-|gratitude, and his first. buco/ic was written to 
cus, now the MWertach and the Lech. Tn thejt!:ank the patron, ‘as well as to tell the world 
angle formed by the tivo rivers, their capital|/that his favours were not unworthily bestow- 
was situate.] Horat. 4, od. 4, v. 18. ed. “ The ten bucolics were written in about 
VINDEMIATOR, 4 constellation that rosé|three years. ‘Che poet shewed his country- 
about the nones of March. Ovid. Fast, 5,;men that he could write with graceful sim-~ 
v. 407,—Plin. 18,-c. 13. plicity, with elegance, delicacy of sentiment, 
VinveEx Juxius, a governor of Gaul, whojand with purity ‘of language. Sometime af- 
revolted against Nero, and determined to de-|ter, Virgil undertook the Georgics, a poem” 
liver the Roman empire from his tyranny. He}the most perfect and finished of all Latin 
was followed-by a.numerous army, but at last|compositions. The neid was begua, as 
defeated \hy one of the emperor’s generals.|some suppose, at the’ particular request of 
When he perceived that all was lost, he laid} \ugustus, and the poet, while he attempted 
violent hands upon himself, 68 A. D, Suwe.jto prove that the Julian family was lneally 
ton. in Galb.— Tacit. Hist. 1, c. 51.—Plin. 9,\descended from the founder of Lavinium, 
hepe dt.) Uae _* -tvisibly describediin the. pious and benevolent 
Vinpicivus, a slave who discovered. the|character ot his’ hero, the amiable qualities of 
conspiracy which some of the most noble of|his imperial patron. ‘The great merit of this 
the Roman citizens had formed to‘ restore|poem is well known, and it will ever remain 
Tarquin to his throne, He was amply re jundecided, which of the two poets, either Ho- 
warded, and made a citizen of Rome. © Ziz.|mer or Virgil, is more entitled to-our praise, 
Qe: 5. Pius iP Opl. : our applause, and our admiration. The wri- 
Vinvonissa, now Wendish, a town of the|ter of the Iliad stood asa pattern to the fa- 
Helvetii on the Aar, in the territory of Berne.{vourite of Augustus. The voyage of /Eneas 
Tacit. 4, Hist. 61 and 70. _~ lis copied from the Odyssey, and for his bat- 
VinIDIus, a miser mentioned by Horace,|tles, Virgil found a model in the wars of 
1 Sat. 1, v.95. Some manuscripts read Nu-|Troy, and the animated descriptions ‘of the 
midius and Umidius. ‘ iliad. The poet died béfore he had revised 
T. Vinics, a commander in the pretorian|this immortal work, which had already en- 
guards, intimate with Galba, of whom he/gaged his time for eleven successive years. 
became the first minister. He was honour |He had attempted toattend his patron in 
ed with the ‘consulship, and some time after|the east, but he was detained at Naples on 
murdered. TZucit. H.1, c: 11,42 and 48,.—laccount of his ill health. He, however, 
Plut. nee? went to Athens, where'he met Augustus 
Vipsania, adaughter of M.-Agrippa, mo-|in’ his return, but he soon after fell sick 
ther of Drusus. She was the only one of|at- Megara, and ‘though indisposed, he or-. 
Agrippa’s daughters who died anatural death,.|dered himself to be removed to Italy. He 
She was married to Tiberius when a private|landed at Brundusium, where a, few days 
man, and when she had-been repudiated, shejafter he expired, the 22d of September, 
married Asinius Gallus. 7aeit. 4.1, c. 12, 1.Jin the 51st year of his age, B.C. 19. He 
3, ch19, left the greatest part of his possessions 
VIRBIYS, (qui inter viros ‘bis fuit,) a: name}to “his friends, particularly to Mecenas, 
given to Hippolytus after he had-been brought|Tucca, and Augustus, and he ordered, as his. 
back to life by Ausculapius, at the instance of|last will, his unfinished poem to be burnt. 
Diana, who pitied his unfortunate end. Vir-|These last injunctions were disobeyed ; and, 
gil makes him son of Hippolytus, £n. 7,)according tothe words of an ancient poet, 
v. 762,.— Ovid. Met. 15, v. 544,.—Hygin. fab,| Augustus saved his favourite Troy from a Se- 
251. cond and more dismal conflagration, The 
Pusi. VirGiLivs Maro, called the prince|poem was delivered by the emperor to three 
of the Latin poets, was born at Andes, a vil-jof his literary friends. They were ordered 
Jage near Mantua, about 70 years. before|to revise and to expunge whatever they deem- - 
Christ, on the 15th of October. His first}ed improper; but they. were strictly conjoined 
years were spent at Cremona, where his taste/not to make any .additions, and hence, as 
was formed, and his rising talents first exer-|Some suppose, the causes that so many lines 
cised, ‘The distribution of the lands of Cre-fof the Aéneid are unfinished, particularly in 
mona to the soldiers of Augustus, after the|the last books. The body of the poet, accord- 
battle of Philippi, nearly proved fatal to theling to his own directions, was conveyed to 
poet, and when he attempted to dispute the|Naples, and interred with much solemnity, i 
possession of his fields with a soldier, Virgil'a monument erected on the road that leads 
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from Naples to Puteoli. [vid. the end of this|proved himself tobe the author of the distich, 
article.| The following modest distich was}and the poetical usurper became the sport 
engraved on the tomb, written by the poetjand ridicule of Rome. In the works of Vir- 
some-few moments before he expired. —~ . |gil we can find a more perfect and-satisfacto- 


Mantua me genuit : Calabriranhtuere ; te-\t¥ account of the religious ceremonies and 
speciale od bri rapt rN § fe-\ustoms of the Romans than in all the other 


_ Parthenope : cecini pascua, rura; duces, \Latin poets. Ovid excepted. Every thing he 
mentions. is founded upon historical truth, 
The Romans were not insensible of the merit/and though he borrowed much from his pre- 
of their poet. Virgil received much applause|decessors, and even whole lines from Ennius, 
in the capital, and when he entered the thea-|vet he has had the happiness to make it all 
tre, he was astonished and delighted to see|hisown, He was uncommonly severe in re- 
the crowded audience rise up to him as an|vising his own poetry, and he used often to 
emperor, and Welcome his approach by reit-|compare himself to a bear that licks her 
erated plaudits. He was naturally modest,|cubs into shape. In his connexions, Virgil 
and of a timorous disposition. When people|was remarkable, his friends enjoyed his un- 
crowded to gaze upoh him, or pointed at him|bounded confidence, and his library and-pos- 
with the finger with raptures, the poet blush-jsessions seemed to be the property of the 
ed, and stole away from them, and often hid|public. Like other great men he was not 
himself in shops to be removed from the cu-|without his enemies and detractors in his life- 
riosity and the admiration of thé public. The|time, bat ‘om their ‘aspersions he received 
most liberal and gratifying marks of appro-jadditional lustre. .[Virgil’s tomb is said to 
bation he received were from the emperor|be above the entrance of the grotto Pausilipo. 
and from @ctavia. He attempted in his Aineid| (wid. Pausilipus.) A vaulted cell and two 
to paint the virtues, and lament the prema-j|modern windows above present themselves 
ture death of theson of Octavia, and he was|to view. The poet’s name.is the only orna- 
desired by the emperor’ to repeat the lines injment of the place, No sarcoptfagus, nourn, 
the presence of the afflicted mother. Hehadjnor even any inscription are seen, The epi- 
no sooner begun O nate, &c. than Octaviajtaph, though not genuine, is yet ancient, and 
burst into tears ; he continued, but he hadart-| was’ inscribed by order. of the Duke of Pes-. 
fully suppressed the name. of her son, and{colangiano, the proprietor of the place, on a 
when he repeated in the 16thline the well|marble slab, placed in the side of the rock, 
known words, 7 Marcellus eris, the princess|opposite the entrance. An Italian author 
swooned away, and the poet withdrew, but|states that he himself had seen about the 
not without being liberally rewarded. Octa-|year 1256, the urn supposed to contain the 
via presented him ten sestertia for every one|poet’s ashes: that it was standing in the 
of his verses in praise of her son, the whole of|middle ‘of the.sepulchre, supported by 
which was nearly equivalent to2000/. English|nine little pillars,/ with the epithet inscribed 
money. As an instance ofhismodesty, the fol-jon its frieze. -He adds that Robert of An- 
lowing circumstance has been recorded. Vir-|jou, apprehensive for the safety of such a re- 
gil wrote this distich, in which he compared/lic during the civil wars, took the urn and 
his patron to Jupiter, pillars ‘to, Castle Naovo. It seems. that 
ary Sees so much care was taken of them, that they 
Nocte fluit tota, redeunt shectacula mane, |, ere concealed toa well to be ever afterwards 
Divisum imperium cum Jove Cesar habet, discovered. Claverius, Addison, and other 


and p!*ced it in the night on the gates of the writers, however, treat the whole story, very 
palace of Augustus. Inquiries were made properly, as a mere fable, and even assert 
for the author by order of Augustus, andjthat this is not Virgil’s tomb.]| Among the 
when Virgil had the diffidence not to declare| very Dumerous and excellent editions of Vir- 
himself, Bathyllus, a contemptible poet of the} gil, these few may be collected as the best: 
age, claimed the verses a$ his own, and was|that of Masvicius, 2 vols. 4to, Leovardiz, 
liberally rewarded. ‘This displeased Virgil ;]1717 5 of Baskerville, 4to. Birmingham, 1757 5 
he again wrote the verses near the palace,jof the Varioruin, in 8vo. L. Bat. 1661; of 
andunder them ~ Heyne, 4 vols. 8vo. Lips. 1767; of Edinburgh, 
Bs. a : : Ratte.. s 2 volsy 12mo. 1755; and of Glasgow, 12mo, 
Hos ego versiculos Jeci, tulit alter honores ; 1758, Pateres2, c. 36:— Horat. 1, Sat. 5, ¥v. 
with the beginning of another line in these|40.—Propere. 2, el. 34, v. 61.— Ovid. Trist. A, 
words, ~°.° +» Jef. (10, v. 51.—Mart. 8, ep 56.— Jub. 11, v- 
Sic z . 178:— Quiniil. 10, c. i—Plin. SPA) 21.——— 
de vobis, Caius, a prtor of Sicily, who, when Cicero 
four times repeated. Augustus wished the}was banished, refused to receive the exiled 
lines to be finished, Bathyllus seemed unable, orator, though his friend, for-fear of the re- 
and Virgil, at last, by completing the stanza|sentment of Clodius. Cic. ad Q. Fratr. 


in the following order— , Vircinta, a daughter of the centurion 
Sic vos non vobis nidificatis aves ; L. Virginius, Appius Claudius the decem-:. 
Sic vos non vobis veliera fertis oves ; —_|vir became enamoured of her; and attempted ¢ 

. Sic vos non vobis mellificatis apes ; to remove her from the place where she re- 


Sic vos non vobis fertis aratra boves ; \sided. ‘She was Sate by one of his fa- 


VI vr 
veurites as the daughter ofa slave, and Ap-! whence her name, (virum flacare.) If any 
pius, in the capacity and with the authority of quarrel happened between a man and his 
judge, had pronounced the sentence, and wife, they generally repaired to the temple of 
delivered her into the ‘hands of his friend,'the goddess, which was erected on the Pala- 


when Virginius, informed of his violent pro- 
ceedings, arrived from the camp. The father 
demanded to sce his daughter, and when this 
request was granted, he snatched a knife and 
plunged it into Virginia’s breast, exclaiming, 


This is all, my dearest daughter, I can give, 
thee, to fireserve thy chastity from the lust and| 


tiolence of a tyrant. No sooner was the blow 
given than Virginius ranto the camp with 
the bloody knite'in his hand: The soldiers 
were astonished and incensed, not against) the 
raurderer, but. the tyrant that was the cause 
of Virginia’s death, and they immediately 
marched to Rome. Appius was seized, but 
he destroyed himself in prison, and prevented 


tine. mount, and came. back reconciled. 
Val. Max. 2,¢. 1. 

Virtus. All virtues were made deities 
among the Romans. Marcellus erected two 
temples, one to Virtue and the other to Ho- 
‘nour -.They were built in such a. manner, 
that to see the temple of Honour it was ne- 
cessary to pass through that of Virtue; a 
happy allegory among a nation free and inde- 
pendent. The principal. virtues were dis- 
tinguished, each by their attire. Prudence 
was known by her rule, and her pointing to 
a globe at her feet; Temperance had a 
bridle ; Justice held an equal balance and 
Fortitude leant against. her sword ; Honesty 


the execution of the law.. Spurius Oppius,|was clad in a transparent vest; Modesty ap- 
another of the decemvirs who had not op-|peared veiled; Clemency wore an olive- . 
posed the tyrant’s views, killed himself also,/branch, and Devotion threw incense upon an _ 
and Marcus Claudius, the favourite of Ap-|altar ; Tranquillity was seen to lean on a Co- 
pius, was putto death, and the decemviral|Jumn; Health. was known by her serpent. 
power abolished, about 449. years before|Liberty, by. her cap, and Gaiety by her myt- 
Christ. - Liv, 3, ¢.'44, &c.—-Juv. 10, v. 294. tle. Cie. de NV. D. 2, ¢. 23.—FPiaut.in amph. 
VirGINIus, the father of Virginia, made|frol.—Liv, 29, c, 11.—Val. Max. 1, ¢. 1— 
tribune of the people. [vid. Virginia.] Aug. de Civ, D. 4, ¢. 20. ae 
A tribune of the peopie who accused Q. Ceso|  VisurGIs, a river of Germany, now called 
the son of Cincinnatus... He increased the|the Weser, and falling into the German ocean, 
number of the tribunes to ten, and distin-/Varus and his legions were cut to pieces on its 
guished himself by his seditions against the/banks by the Germans. | [vid. Teutobergi- 
patricians. Another tribune inthe age oflensis Saltus, Varus, and Arminius.] Vell, 2, 
Camillus, fined for his opposition to a law|c. 105 — Tacit. An. 1, €. 70,1. 2, c, 4. » 
which proposed going to Veii- Caius, al; ViscELL#, now JWeltz, a town of No- 
pretor of Sicily, who opposed the éntrancejricum,, between. the Ens and Mure.” Cic. 
of Cicero into his province, though under|4nn. 11 ; “hk 
many obligations to the orator. Some read] VISELLIA LEX, was made by Visellius 
Virgilius, One of the generals of Nero in| Varro, the consul, A. U. C. 776, to’ restrain 
Germany. He made war against, Vindex/the introduction of improper persons into the 
and conquered him. He was treated with|offices of the state. ; 
great coldness by Galba, whose interest he}! _VisttLa, a river falling into the Baltic, 
had supported with so much success, Hejthe eastern boundary of ancient Germany. . 
refused all dangerous stations, and though} V17TELLI1us AvLUS, a Roman raised by his 
twice offered the imperial purple, he rejected| vices to the throne. He was descended from 
it with disdain. Put. one of the most illustrious families of Pome, 
VIRIATHUS, a mean shepherd of Lusita-|and as such he gained, an easy admission to 
nia, who gradually rose to power, and by first|the palace of the emperors. The greatest | 
heading a gang of robbers, saw himself at}part of his.vouth was spent at Capra, where 
last followed by anumerous army. He made|his willingness and compliance to gratity the 
war against the Romans with uncommon|most vicious: propensities of Tiberius, raised 
success, and for 14 years enjoyed the envied|his father to the dignity of consul and gover- 
title of protector of public hberty in the pro jnor of Syria. The applause he gained in 
vinces of Spa:n. Many generals were. de-|this school of debauchery- was too great and 
feated, and Pompey himself was ashamed tolflattering to induce Vitellius to alter his con- 
find-himself beaten.. Czpio was at last sent/duct, and no longer to be one of the votaries 
against him. But his despair of conquering}of vice. Caligula was pleased with his skill 
him by force of arms, obliged him to have re-}in- driving a chariot. Claudius loved -him 
course to artifice, and he had the meanness to|/because he was a great gamester, and he re- 
bribe the servants of Viriathus to murder}/commended himself to the favours of Nero 
their master, B. C.40. lor. 2,c. 17.—Val.|by wishing him to sing publicly in the crowd- 
Max. 6, ¢. 4.—Liv. 52 and 54, _{ed theatre.. With such an insinuating dispo- 
VIRIDOMARUS, a young man of great pow-|sition, itis not to be wondered that Vitellus be- 
er among the Aidui. Cesar greatly honoured|came so great. He did not fall with his pa- 
him, but he fought at last against the Romans,|trons, like the otherfavourites, but the death 
Ces. Bell. G.7,¢. 39, &c. ‘lof an emperor seemed to raise him to greater 
VIRIPLACA, a goddess among the Romans}honours, and to procure him fresh applause. 
who presided mie ee peace of families, !He passed through all: the offices of the 
¢ 
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state, and gained the soldiery by donations|ernor of Syria, and in this distant province 
and liberal promises. He‘was at the head of/he obliged the Parthians to sue for peace, 
the Roman legions in Germany when Otho}|His adulation to Messalina is well known, 
was proclaimed emperor, and the exaltation|/he obtained as a particular favour the ho- 
of his rival was no sooner heard in the camp, |nourable office of pulling off the shoes of the 
than he was likewise invested with the: pur-jempress, &c. Suet. &c. A brother of ‘the 
ple by his soldiers. He accepted with plea-|emperor, who enjoyed his favour by en- 
sure the dangerous office, and instantly|couraging his gluttony, &c. Publius, an 
marched against Otho, Three battles werejuncle of the emperor of that name. He 
fought, and in all Vitellius was conquered. A|was accused under Nero of attemptsto bribe 
fourth, however, in the plains between Man-|the people with money from the treasury 
tua and Cremona left him master of the field jagainst the emperor. He killed himself be- 
and of the Roman empire. He feasted: his|fore his trial_—One of the flatterers of Ti+ 
eyes in viewing the bodies of the slain and|berius+—~An officer of the pretorians under 
the ground covered with blood, and regard-|Otho A son of the: emperor Vitellius, 
less of the insalubrity of the air-proceeding}put to death by one of his father’s friends, 
from so many carcasses, he told hisattendants | Some of the family of the Vitellii con- 
that the smell of a dead enemy was always|spired with the Aquilii and other illustrious 
sweet. His first care was not like that of a/Romans to restore Tarquin to his throne. 
true conqueror, to alleviate the distresses of| heir conspiracy was discovered by the con- 
the conquered, or patronize the friends of the|suls, and they were severely punished.  Plut. 
dead, but it was to insult their misfortunes, |&c. 
and to intoxicate himself with the compa-| M. Virruviuvs Pottto, a_ celebrated 
nions of his debauchery in the field of battle. architect in’ the age of Augustus, born at 
Each successive day exhibited a scene of/Formiz. He is known only by his writings, 
greater extravagance. Vitellius feasted four jand nothing is recorded in history of his life 
or five times a day, and such’ was his excess, jor private character. He wrote a treatise 
that he often made himself vomit to beginjon his profession, which he dedicated to Au- 
his repast afresh, and to gratify his palate|gustus, and it isthe only book on architecture 
with more luxury. His food was of the most|now extant written by the ancients. In this 
rare and exquisite nature, the deserts of|/work he plainly shows, that he was master of 
Libya, the shores of Spain, and the waters of|his profession, and that he possessed both 
the Carpathian sea, were diligently searched |genius and abilities. ‘The best edition of Vitru- 
to supply the table of the emperor. The most|vius is that of De Laet, Amst. 1649. 
celebrated of his feasts was that with which} VircdLa, a deity among the Romans who 
he was treated by his brother Lucius. The|presided over festivals and rejoicings. Ma- 
table, among other meats was covered withicroé. 3, ¢. 2., 0 
two thousand different dishes of fish, and} WiruLarra via, a road in the country of 
seven thousand of fowls, and so expenisve|Arpinum.. Cic. Q. fr. 8, efi. 1. Noy 
was he in every thing, that above seven mil-|.. ULp1a Trayana. [a city of Dacia, the re- 
lions sterling were spent in maintaining .his|sidence of Decebalus, It was taken:by Tra- 
table in the space of four months, and Jose-|jan, and called by this name. It 1s now Sar- 
hus. has properly observed, that if Vitellius|mizegethusa, the capital of modern’ Transyl- 
had reigned long, the gireat: opulence of all.the }vania. ] ARS 
Roman empire would have been found insuf-| [ULPrAnuM, a town of upper Meesia, said 
ficient to defray the expenses of his banquets./by Procopius to have beeen repaired and 
‘Phis extravagance, which delighted the fa-|embellished by Justinian, and called Justini- 
vourites, soon raised’ the indignation of thejana secunda. | it.is now Giustendil——One 
people. Vespasian was proclaimed em-|of the principal towns of Dacia, now perhaps 
peror by the army, and his minister Pri-} Ko/sovar.] 
mus was sent to destroy the imperial glut-| ULpranus Domuitius, a lawyer in the 
ton. Vitellius concealed himself under thelreign of Alexander Severus, of whom he 
bed. of the porter of his palace, but this|became the secretary and principal minister. 
obscure retreat betrayed. him. He  was/{He was a native of Tyre, and disciple of Pa- 
dragged naked through the streets, his|pinian. Severus, at his suggestion, undertook 
hands were ‘tied behind his back,, and. ala reform of the army ; but the soldiers muti- 
drawn sword was placed under his chin to|nied, and occasioned, for three days, a kind 
make him lift his head. After suffering the|of civil war at Rome, which ended in the 
greatest insults from the pupulace, he was at|massacre of Ulpian, A. D. 228. . The hea- 
last carried to the place of execution, and|then writers have concurred in their eulogy 
put to death with repeated blows. His head|of Ulpian, but the Christians have reproach- 
was cut off and fixed to a pole, and his -mmuti-/ed him for inciting the emperor toa persecu- 
lated body dragged with a hook, and thrown|tion of their sect.) The Greek’ commenta- 
into the Tiber, A. D. 69, after a reign-of one}ries cf Ulpian.on Demosthenes were printed 
year, except 12 days, Suet.— Tacit. Hist. 2.—|in fol. 1527, afrud Aldum, oe? 
Lutroft.— Dio.— Plut.——Lucius, the father] ULtsr#, a small town of Latium, on the 
of the emperor, obtained great honours by his|river Astura, where Augustus was educated, 
flattery to the emperors. . He was made gov-! Juv, 10, ve nee 1; ep, 11," ; 
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Uxyssxs, a king of the islands of Ithacalcaped fromthe dangerous cave where he was’. 
and Dulichium, son of Anticlea and La-|confined, by tying himself under the belly of 
ertes, or, according to some, of Sisyphus|the sheep of the Cyclops when led to pasture. 
[vid. Sisyphus and Anticlea.] He became,|In AZolia he met-with a friendly reception, 
like the other princes of Greece, one of the|and /Eolus gave him, confined in bags, all the 
suitors of Helen; but as he despaired of] winds which could obstruct his return to Itha- 
success.in his applications, on account of}ca, but the curiosity of hiscompanions to know 
the great number of his competitors, he so-|what'the bags contained, proved nearly fatal. 
licited the hand ‘of Penelope, the daughter/The winds rushed with impetuosity, and all 
of Icarius. Tyndarus, the father of Helen,|the fleet. wasdestroved, except the shipwhich 
favoured the addresses of Ulysses, as by him|carried Ulysses. From thence he was thrown 
he was directed to choose one of his daugh Jupon the coasts of the Lestrigones, and ofthe 
ter’s suitors without offending the others.|island A®ea,where the magician Circe changed. 
and to bind them all by a’solemn oath, that]a!l his companions into pigs for their. volup- . 
they would unite together in protecting He-|tuousness. He escaped their fate by means of 
len if any violence was ever offered to herjan herb which he had received from Mercury, » 
person, Ulysses had no sooner obtained the|and after he had obliged the magician by force 
hand of Penelope, than, he ‘returned tolof arms to restore his companions to their ori+ 
Itaca, where his father resigned him thelginal shape, he yielded to her char:ms, and 
crown, and retired to peace and rural soli-|made her mother of Telegonus. He visited 
tude. The rape of Helen, however; by/the infernal regions, and consulted Tiresias. 
Paris, did not long permit him to remain in|how to regain his country in safety :-and af- 
his kingdom, and as he was bound to defend|ter he had received every necessary informa- 
her against every intruder, he was summon-|tion, he returned on earth. He passed along 
ed to the war with the other princes of|the coasts of the Sirens unhurt, by the direc- 
Greece, Pretending to be insane, not toltions of Circe, (vid. Sirenes,) and escaped. 
leave his beloved-Penelope, he yoked,a horse|the whirlpools and shoals of Scylla and Cha- 
and a bull together, aud ploughed fhe seafrybdis.. On the coasts of Sicily his compani- 
shore, where he sowed salt instead of corn.jons stole and killed some oxen that were sa-: 
This dissimilation was soon discovered; and|cred to Apollo, for which the god destroyed) 
Palamedes, by placing before the plough of|the ships, and all were drowned except Ulys- 
Ulysses his infant son. Telemachus, con-|ses, who saved himself ona plank. and swam 
vinced the world, that the father was not|to the island of Calypso Ogygia. There, | 
mad, who had the providence to turn away|for seven years, he forgot Ithaca, in the 
the plough from the furrow, not to hurt hisjarms of the goddess, by whom he had two 
child. Ulysses was therefore obliged to go!children. The gods at last interfered, and Ca-- 
to the war, buthe did not forget him whollypso, by order of Mercury, suffered him to 
had discovered his pretended insanity. [vid.|depart, after she had furnished him witha ship, 
Palamedes.] During the Trojan war, thejand every thidg requisite for the voyage. He 
king of Ithaca was courted for his superior}had almost reached the island of Corcyra,when 
prudence and sagacity. By his means Achil-}Neptune, still mindfulthat hisson Polyphemus 
les was discovered among the daughters ofjhad been robbed of his sight by means of 
Lycomedes, king of Scyros, (vid. Achilles,)/Ulysses, raised a storm and sunk his ship. 
and Philoctetes was induced to: abandon|Ulysses swam with difficulty to the island of - 
Lemnos, and to fight the Trojans with the/the Pheacians, wherethe kindness of Nausica, | 


arrows of Hercules. (vid. Philoctetes.) _He|and the humanity of her father, king Alcinous, - 


Was not: less distinguished ‘for his. activityjentertained him for a while. He related the” 
and valour. With the assistance of Diomedes|series of his misfortunes to the monarch, and 
he murdered. Rhesus, and slaughtered thelat last, by his benevolence, he was conducted 


sleeping Thracians in the midst of their camp,|in a ship to Ithaca. he Phzacians laid him . 


(vid. Rhesus and Dolon,) and he introducedjon the sea-shore as he was asleep, and Ulys- 
himself into the city of Priam, and carvied|ses found himself safely restored to his coun- 
away the Palladium of the Trojans. (vid |try, after along absence of 20 years. He was 
Palladium.) |For these eminent services he| well informed that his palace was besieged by 
was universally. applauded by the \Greéks,|a number of suitors, who continually disturbed » 
and he was rewarded with the arms’ of|the peace of Penelope, and therefore he as 
Achilles, which Ajax had disputed with him.|sumed the habit of a beggar, by the advice of 
Afterthe Trojan war, Ulysses embarked on|Minerva, and made himself known to his son, 
.board his ships to’ return to Greece, but heland his faithful Shepherd Eumzus. With 
was exposed toa number of misfortunes before|/them he took measures to re-establish’ him-. 
he reached his ndtivecountry. He was thrown|self on his throne, he went to the palace, and 
by the winds upon the coasts of Africa, andj was personally convinced of the virtues and of 
visited the country of the Lotopbagi, and ofthe|the fidelity of Penelope. Before his arrival ” 


Cyclops in Sicily. Polyphemus, who waé the] was publicly known, all the importuning suit- - 


king of the Cyclops, seized Ulysses-with hjs|ors were put to death, and Ulysses restoréd 
companions, five of whom he devouréd, (wid.|to the peace and bosom of his family. [vid. 
Polyphemus, ) but the prince of Ithaca-intoxi |Laertes, Penelope, Telemachus, Eumwus.] 
cated him and put ca a and at last es-!He lived about sixteen.vears after his return, 
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and was at last killed by his son Telegonus,|afterwards Uxores, from Unxia, who presid- 
who had landed in Ithaca, with the hopes ofjed overthem. .4rnod. 3, ey 32 ea 
making himself known to his father. Phis|’ Voéc6nia LEx, de testamentis, by Q. Vo- 
unfortunate event had been foretold to him by|conius Saxa, the tribune, A. U. C. 584, en- 
Tiresias, who assured him that he should die|acted, that no woman should be left heiress 
by the violence of something*that was to isstie|to an estate, and that no rich person should 
from the bosom of the sea. ' [vid. Telego-|leave by his will more than the fourth part 
nus.] _According to some’ duthors, Ulysses|of his fortune to a woman, This step was 
went to consult the oracle of Apollo after his|taken to prevent the decay of the noblest 
return to Ithaca, and hehad the meanness to|and most illustrious of the families of Rome. 
seduce Erippe,’the daughter of a king of/This law was abrogated by Augustus. ~ 
Epirus who had treated him with great kind-| [V@con1v1, a people of Gaul, on the banks 
ness. Erippe, had a sonby him whom she call-|of a small stream called Druna or Drome, 
ed Euryalus, When come to years of puber-| which falls into the Rhone, about 100 miles 
ty, Euryalus was sent to Ithaca by his mother,|from the mouth of that river. Their chief 
but Penelope no sooner knew who he was|town was Dia, now. Die. According to some, 
than she resolved to destroy him. “Therefore, |however, it was Vasco, now Vascon.] 
when Ulysses returned, he put to immediate! VdcEsus, now: Vauge, [or Vosges,} a 
death his unknown son, on the crimination of|mountain of Belgic Gaul, which separates 
Penelope his wife, who accused him of at-|the “Sequani from the Lingones. [It -is a 
tempts upon her virtue; . The adventurés of|braich of the chain of Iura, stretching in a 
Ulysses in his return to Ithaca from the Tro-inorthern direction, and in it-are the sources 
jan war are the subject of Homer’s -Odyssey.|of the Arar, Mosa;, and Mosella. Its gregt- 
Homer. ll. & Od.—Virg. An. 2, 3, &c—lest height ‘Denno: is about 400 toises above 
Dict js. Cret. 1, &c.— Ovid. Met. 13. Heroid \the level of the sea, and itslength 50 leagues. } 
1.—Aygin. fab. 201, &e.—Afoilod. 3. c. 10,| Lucan, 1, v. 397 —Ces, G. 4, c. 10. ‘ 
m—Pausz..1, c. 17 and 22,1, 3, c. 12,1. 7, c. 4.—}' VoLATERRA, an ancient town of Etruria, 
Bhan. V. Fl. 13,c. i2.—Horat, 3, Od. 29, v.| [north-east of “Vetulonii,] famous for hot 
8.—Parthen, Erot. 3.—Plut.—Plin.’ 35.—|baths. Perseus the satirist -was born there. 
Tzetz. ad Lyc. [It is now Podterra.] Liv. 10, c. 12.~—Sirad. 5, 

UmariA, acountry of Italy, separated from|—Cie. 13,\fam 4. f we 
Etruria by the Tiber, bouided on the north] Voica, or Voices, a people of Gaul, be- 
by the Adriaticsea, east by Picenum, south by|tween the Garonne and the Rhone, [divided 
the country of the Sabines, and the river|into the Arecomici‘and. Tectosages.] Liv. 21, 
Nar. Some derive the word Umbria aé im-|c. 26.—Mela, 2, ¢. 5. gt | 
éribus, the frequent showers that were sup-| _ Vouct, ‘an inland town of Lucania, now 
posed to fall there, or from the shadow (wm- Lauria. Liv, 27, c. 15. A town of Etru- 
bra) of the Appenines which hung over it./ria. Plin. 3, c¢ 5. in 
Umbri had many cities of note. The Umbri-}| Votociisrs, a name common to many of 
ans opposed the Romansin the infancy of their|the kings of Parthia, who’ made war against 
empire, but afterwards they became their al-|the Roman emperors, Tucit. 12; Ann, 14... 
lies, about the year U.C. 434. Catull. 40, v.|-. Vorsci, or Voici, a people of Latium, 
11.—Strab. 3.—Plin. 3, c 12.—Dionys. Hal.)whose territories are bounded on the south by 

Umsro, a general who assisted Turnus|the Tyrrhene sea, north by the country of 
against Aineas, and was killed during the|the Hernici and Marsi, west by the Latins and 
war. He could assuage the tury of serpents|Rutulians, and east by Campania. Their chief 
by his songs, and counteract the poisonousicities were Antium,‘Circei, Anxur, Corioli, 
effects of their bites. Virg. Ain. *, v. 752 1.|Fregelle, Arpinum, &c. Ancus king of Rome 


10, v. 544. ' |made war against them, and, in the time of 
~Unca, a surname of Minerva ‘among the|the republic, they: became formidable ene- 
Phenicians and Thebans. * Imies, till they were at last conquered with 


UnpecEMviRI, magistrates at Athens, to|the rest of the Latins Liv. 3 and 4.—Virg, 
whom such as were publicly condemned were} G. 2. v. 168.— in. 9, vs 505, I. 11, ve 546, 
delivered to be executed. C. Nep. in Phoc.|&c.—Strab. 5.—Mela, 2, ¢. 4 and 5. 

~UNELLI, a people, of Gaul, conquered by|- Vorsinium. [vid. Vulsinii. ] 
Cesar. (They were sitiiate. to the north-west| VoLusittis, a town of Atrica, suppose 
of modern: Vormandy. © Their country was|Fez, the capital of Morocco. © Plin 5, c..1. 
bounded on three sides by the sea..°" Their} Votumnra Fanum. a temple in Etruria, 
chief ‘town was Coriallum, now Gowril}|sacred to the goddess Volumna, who presided 
Cas. Bell. G: 2, ¢. 34. ‘ over the Will and over complaisance, where 

UNIGENA, a surname of. Minerva, as/the states of tle country used to assemble, 
sprung of Jupiter alone. Viterbo now stands on the spot. Liv. 4, ¢, 

UnxiA, a surname of Juno, derived from|23, 1: 5, ¢. 17,1. 6, e. 2. ; oa 
ungere, to anoint, because it was usual among VoLumntiA, the wife of Coriolanus. iv. 
the Romans for the bride to anoint the thres-|2, c. 40: os fee 2 
hold of her husband, and from this necessary] Votumnus and VoLumna, two deities 
ceremony wives were called Unzxeres, and|who presided over Be wilt They were chiet- 
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ly invoked at marriages, to preserve con-|cal instruments placed round. Hesiod. The- 
cord between the husband and wife. They|og. 77.—Afollod. 1, ¢, 2.—Hygin. fab. 161. 
were particularly worshipped by the Etra-/—-A surname of Venus, the same as Ce/es- 
rians. Liv. 4, c. 61. tial. She was supposed, in that character, 
T. Votumnius, a Roman famous for his/to preside over beauty and generation, and 
friendship towards M. Lucullus,, whom M.j was called daughter of Uranus or Celus by 
Antony had put to death. His great Jamen-!the Light. Her temples in Asia, Africa, 
tations were the cause that he was dragged’Greece, and Italy were numerous, Plato in 
to the triumvir, of whom he*demanded to be| Symf—Cic. de Nat. D. 3, c. 23.—Paus. 1, 
conducted to the body of his friend, and there. 1», 8c. L. 7, c. 26, &e. ves ints 
to be put todeaih. His request was easily URANOPOLIS, a town [on mount Athos, 
granted. rv. 124, ¢. 20.——A consub whojnear the southern side. . It was founded, ac- 
defeated the Samnites and the Etrurians, &c, cording to Atheneus, by, Alexarchus the bro- 
Liv. 9. 4 friend of M. Brutus. He was|ther of Cassander.] ; ; “be 
reserved when that great republican killed) URAnus, or OuRanvs, a deity, the same 
imself, and he wrote an account of his death|as Ccelus, the most ancient of all the gods. 
and of his actions, from which Plutarch se-|He married ‘Tithea, or the Earth, by whom 
lected some remarks. ; he had Ceus, Creus, Hyperion, Mnemosyne, 
Votuptas and Voutupia, the goddess|Cottus, Phebe, Briareus, Thetis, Saturn, Gi- 
of sensual pleasures, worshipped at Rome,/g¢s, called from their mother Titans. His 
where she had a temple. She is répresented|children conspired against him, because -he 
as a young and beautiful woman, well dress-|confined them in the bosom of the earth, and 
ed,and elegantly adorned, seated on a throne, his son Saturn mutilated him, and drove him ~ 
and having virtue under herfeet. -Cic. de V.|trom his throne. ; : 
D. 2, c: 23.—Macrob. 1, c. 10.—Aug. de Civ.| Urea, now Orde, a town of the Helvetii, 
D. 4, c. 8. ‘ on a river of the same name. : ‘ 
Vo.usrAnus, a Roman taken as colleague] _URsinum, now Urbino, a town of Umbria, 
on the imperial throne, by his father Gallus. Plin. 3, ¢. 14, " 
He was killed by his soldiers. _(UrcINium, a town onthe western coast of 
Voxtsivs, a poet of Patavia, who wrote|Corsica, It is said to, have been founded 
like Ennius, the annals of Rome in verse.|by Eurysaces. the son of Ajax, and is now 
Seneca, ep. 93.—Catull. 96, v. 7——Satur-|4accio.] . caannal 
ninus, a governor of Rome, who diedin the} _URGo, now Gorgona, an island in the bay 
93d year of his age. beloved and respected, |of Pisa, 25 miles west of Leghorn, famous for - 
under Nero. Tacit. .4nn. 13: _/ fanchovies, - Plin, 3,¢.6. ; 
VoLux, a son of Bocchus, whom the Ro-| URsEnTuM, a townof the Brutii, now Orso, 
mans defeated. Sylla suspected his fidelity,| Pd. 3, c. 11° red 
&e. Sallust. Jug. 105. UsipiirEs, or Ustput, a people of Germa- 
-Vonones, a king of Parthia expelled by|"ys (on the right bank of the Rhine.] Ces. 
his subjects, and afterwards placed on the|Bell. G, 4, c. 1, &e. 
thrane of Armenia. Tacit. Ann, 12, c. 14, Usrica, a town jin an island on the coast 
Vopiscus, a native of Syracuse, 303 A.Jof Sicily, near Panormum. [A mountain 
D. Florianus, Probus, Firmus, Carus, &c.|4mong the Sabines.] | Horaz. 1, od. 17, v. 11- 
He is one of the six autiiors who are called]. UTins, a river of Gaul, now Montone, 
FHiistorieé Auguste scriptores, but_ he excels failing into the Adriatic by Ravenna. Liv.. 
all others in the elegance’of his style, and the]5. €. 35. pe 
manner in which he relates the various ac-| Utica, now Satcor, a celebrated city of 
tions of the emperors. He is not, however,|Africa [Propria,] on the coast of the Medi- 
without his faults, and we look in vain for|/terranean, on the same bay as Carthage, 
the purity or perspicuity of the writers of|founded by a ‘Pyrian colony above 287 years 
the Augustan age. before Carthage, {from which city it was only 
Voriinus Monranus, a man of learning|7 miles distant.) It had a large and commo-- 
banished to one of the Baleares for his male-|dious harbour, and it became the metropolis 
volent reflections upon Tiberius. Ovid has}of Africa, after the destruction of Carthage 
celebrated him as an excellent poet. Zuci¢ jin the 3d Punic war, and the Romans granted 
Ann, 4, ©. 42: it all the lands situate between Hippo and 
Upts, the father of one of the Dianas men-|/Carthage. it is celebrated for the death of 
-tioned by the ancients, from which circuim-|Cato, who from thence is called Usicensis; or 
stance Diana herself is called Upis. Cic. .dejot Utica, Strab. 17.—Lucan. 6, v. 306.— 
Nat. D.3, ¢.23.—Callim.in Dian. | |\Justin 18, c. 4—~Plin 16, c. 40.—Liv. 25, 
UrRAnta, one of the viuses, daughter of|¢. 31—Si/. 3, vy. 242,.—Horat. i, ep. 20, Vv: 
Jupiter and Mnemosyne, who presided over| 5 13. 
astronomy. She is generally called mother} VULCANALIA, festivals in honour of Vul- 
of Linus by, Apollo, and of the god Hymenz-|can, brought to Rome from Praneste, and. 
us by Bacchus. She was represented as ajobserved in the month of August. The 
young virgin dressed in an azure-coloured|streets were. illuminated, fires kindled every 
robe, crowned withstars, and holding aglobe; where, and animals thrown into the flames, ' 
in her hands, and hes many mathemati-/as a sacrifice to the deity. Varro. de L. La 
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ae or Hal, 1.—Columell; 11.—Plin. 18; most celebrated heroes, His forges were 


. * - . , " . ? .  * LW) 
_VULCANT INSUL, or VuULCANIA, a namelisland of Sicily, as well as in every part of 
given tothe islands between Sicily and Italy,!the earth where there were volcanoes. The 


now called Lifari. (vid.Lipara.} Virg, n.Jmost known of the wobks of. Vulcan which 


8; ¥, 422. They received it because there] were presented to mortals, are the arms of 
were there subterraneous fires, supposed to be} Achilles, those of AEneas, the shield of Her- 
excited by Vulcan, the god of fire. | All'volca- 
nic situations were. believed to be oceupied 
by the forges of'this deity] «©. © et, 
» Vuricantus, Terentianus, a Latin historian, 
who wrote an account of the lives of the three 
Gordians, &c. MES 49 ' sceptre, after the death of Agamemnon, was 

VuULCANUS, a god ‘of the ancients: who/carefully preserved at Cheronza aud regard- 
presided over fire, and was the patron of alljed as a divinity.. Fhe amours of Vulcan are 
_ artists who worked iron and metals. . He|not numeérous.. Hedemanded Minerva from 
was son’ of Juno alone, who in this wished|Jupiter, who had promised-him in marriage 
to imitate Jupiter, who had produced: Mi |whatever. goddess he» should, choose, and 
netva trom his. brains.'. According to Ho-|when she refused his addresses, he attempt- 
mer, he was son of Jupiter and Juno, vand\cd'to offer her. violence. Minerva resisted 
the mether was so disgusted with the defor-|with success, though.there remained on her 
mities of her son, that she threw. him in-{body some marks of Vulcan s passion, which, 
to. the. sea as soon as born, where he re-|she threw down upon earth wrapped up in 
mained for mine years. According to the|wool, _ [wid. Erichthonius.] This disap- 
more received opinions, Vulcan was educat’|pointment in his love was repaired by Ju-, 
éd in heaven: with’ the rest of ‘the gods,/piter, who gave..him. one of the Graces. 
but hisfather kicked him down from Olym-}Venus is universally acknowledged to have 
pus, when he ‘attempted to deliver his mo-|been; the wife of Vulcan; her infidelity is 
ther, who had -been fastened by. a golden|well known, as well as her amours with’ 
chain for her insolence.. He was nine days|Mars, which. were discovered by Phcebus, 
.in coming ‘from heaven upon -earth, andjand' exposed to the gods by her own hus- 
he fell’ in the island of Lemnos, where,{band.. [vid. Alectryon.} The worship of 
according to Lucian, the inhabitants seeing| Vulcan was well established, particularly in 


Hermione the wife of Cadmus, anda sceptre, 
which was in the possession of Agamemnon 
king of Argos and Mycenz, The collar prov- 
ed fatal to all those that wore it, but the 


him in the*air, caught him-in: their arms.|Egypt, at Athens, and at Rome. It was usu-— 


He, however, broke his leg’by the: fall, andjal inthe sacrifices that were offered to him 
ever after remained lame of one foot: _Hejto burn the whole victim, and not reserve 
fixed his resideace in* Lemnos, ‘where he|part of it as in the immolations to the rest of. 
built himself a palace,.and raised forges|the gods, A calf anda boar-pig were the 
to work metals. The inhabitants of the/principal victims’ offered. _Wulcan was re- 
island became sensible of his industry, and|presented as covered with sweat, blowing 
were taught all the useful arts which could} with his nervous arm the fires .of his forges. 
civilize their rude manners, and render|His breast was hairy, and his forehead was 
them serviceable to the good of society.|/blackened with smoke. Some represent him 
‘The first work of Vulcan, was, according tojlame and deformed, holding a hammer rais- 
some, a throne of gold with secret springsled in the air, ready to strike 3 while with 
which he presented to his.mother to avenge|the other hand ‘he turns, with pincers, a 
himself. for her. want of affection towards|thunderbolt on his anvil, for which an eagle 
a . Juno ‘no. sooner was’ seated’ on. the|waits by*his side to carry it to Jupiter. He 
throne, than she found herself unable tojappeats on some monuments with a” long 
move.» ‘The gods attempted to deliver her|beard, dishevelled hair,‘ half naked, and a. 
by breaking the chains which held her, but|small round cap on his head, while he holds 
to no purpose, and Vulcanaloné had the pow-{a hammer and pincers in his hand. ‘The 
er toset her at liberty. “Bacchus intoxicated|[gyptians represented him ander the figure 
him, and prevailed upon him to come'to Olym-|of a monkey. Vulcan has received the names 
pus, where he was reconciled to his parents, |of Mudlciber, Pamphancs, Clytotechnes, Pan- 
Vulcan has been celebrated by the ancient}damator, Cyllofiodes, Chataipoda, &e. all 
ane ingenious works and automatical|expressive. of his lameness and his profession. 

gures which he made, and many speak of|He-was father of Cupid, by Venus ;_ of Cz- 
two goldenstatues, which not only seemed ani-|culus, Cecrops, Cacus, Periphetes, ‘Cercyon, 
mated, but which walked by his: side, andjOcrisia, occ, Cicero speaks of more than 
even assisted him in the working of metals. Itlone’ deity’ of the. name ‘of Valean. © One he 
is said, that at the request of Jupiter ie made|calls son of Coélus, and father of Apollo, by 
the first woman that ever appeared on earth,|Minerva; the second he mentions 1s son of 
well known under the name of Pandora. {vid.|the Nile, and called Phta by the Egyptians 5 
Pandora.} The Cyclops of Sicily were his|the third was the son of Jupiter and Juno; 
ministers and attendants, and with him they|and fixed his residence in Lemnos 3 and the 
fabricated, not only. the thunderbolts of Ju-|fourth, who built his forges in the’ Lipari isl~ 
piter, but also Dire the gods and thejands, was son of — {Banier men 
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~ Jsupposed to be under mount /&tna, in the 


cules.described by Hesiod, a collar given to, 
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tions another Vulcan-more ancient than ei-lin the Appenines, [in the «territory of the 
ther of these, namely ‘the: Tubal Cain of|Hirpini,] and falling into the Tyrrhene sea, 
Scripture, who, having applied himself to thelafter passing by the town of Capua. {In the 
forging of metals, as Moses informs .us, be.|second Punic war, a fort was erected at the’ 
came the model and @riginal of all the rest. mouthof this river, whichafterwards became> 
According to some, Vulcan is the same with\a town, in which was ‘established a Roman 
fire, and Varro makes the ‘name to be de-|colony. » The name of this town was Vultur- 
rived from the force and violence of that ele-jnum. “he modern namesof the river is Vui- 
ment. { Vulcanus, guast Volicanus, quod ig-\turno.}. Lucret.. 5, 664—Virg 4En, 7, Vv. 
nis fier aerem volitet ; vel a viac violentid|729 ——The .god of ‘Tiber was also known 
ignis,) and therefore he js painted with a/b) that name. Varre. de L. L.-4, ¢. 5—— 
blue hat, a symbol of the celestial or elemen-|The wind which received the name oy Vul- 
tary fire, which is by nature pure. and un-|turnus when it blew from the side of the Vul-- 
mixed ; whereas the common fire that is onjturnus,-highly incommeded the Romans at 
earth is weak, and wants fuel to support it,|the battle of Canne, — [ft- correspends to the 
and therefore Vulcan. is said to be lame. Heis}south-east.]}- Liv, 22, c. 43 .and 46——A’ 
said also to have been cast down from heavenjsurname of Apollo on mount Lissus in Ionia, 
into Lemnos from that island having been of|near Ephesus, ‘The-god received this name 
volcanic origin.] Hesiod. Theog.t in» Scut.|trom a shepherd. who raised him a temple af- 
flere. 140 and 320.—. Apollod. 1,¢. 3, &c.— Ho-|ter he had been drawn out of a subterraneous 
mer, Il. 1, v. 57,and |. 15, v, 18, 1. 11, v, 397,\cavern by vultures. ~~ at 
&c.— Diod. 5.-— Paus.1,¢. 20,13, 17 —Cic. de} VuLsiniim, a town of Etruria; where Se-- 
Nat. D. 3, ¢. 22.—Hergdot. 2 and 3,—Varro.|janus was born. ~ [It was situate on the north- 
dé L. L-—Virg. En. 7, &c. eastern extremity of the Lacus. Vulsiniensis, 

VuLcATivs, a Roman knight, who con+Jand is now Bolsena. ip. 
spired with Piso against. Nero, &e.. Zacit.|. Uxantis, now Usébant,.an island, on the: 
——A senator in the reign of Dioclesian,whojcoast of Britany. era te 12) ahs 
attempted to write ‘an history of all:such as} UxELLopUNUM, a'town of Gaul defended’ 
had reigned at Rome, either as lawful so-jby steep rocks, now Puech d’Issolu. Ces. 
vereigrs or by usurpation..’ Of his works|B. G. 8,c.33..0 > 9+ 53, He sy, 
nothing js extant but an account of Avidius! Uxentum, a town of Calabria, now Ugen-- 
Cassius, who revolted in. the east during thelto. . : “hop RL ORE 4 a Mae 
reignof M. Aurelius, which work some ascribe] -Ux11, mountains of -Armenia, with a na- - 
to Spartianus. ; tion of the same name, conquered by Alexan- 

VULTURNUM, a town of Campania, nearjder. ‘The’Ligrisrisesin theircountry. Straé.. 
the mouth of the Vulturnus, [vid: Vultur-|—Diod. Shs ee tae 
nus.{ Liv. 25,c. 20.—-Piin. 3, c. 5. Also} Uzira, an inland town of Africa, destroyed: 
an ancient name of Capua, Liv. 4, c. 37. |by Caesar, Hirt. de Afric. 41, &e. ta 


’ VuLTURNUs, a river of* Campania rising 
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XANT H], a people -of Thrace ——Thejnians. He. was killed by-the artifice of Me<. 
inhabitants of Xanthus in Asia. (vid. Xan-j}lanthus, (vwid’ Apaturia.)———A ‘phiorop ber 
thus.) - ae of Samus, in. whose house sop lived some 
Xanruica, a festival observed by the Ma-|time as servant———A_ town of Lycia on the 
cedonians in the month Called Xanthicus,the|river of the same name, at the distance of 
same as April. It was then usual to make ajabout !5 miles from the sea-shore. ~ The in- 
lustration of the army with great solemnity./babitants are’ celebrated for their love of li-- 
A. bitch was cut into two parts, and one half|berty and nationalindependence. Brutus laid « 
of the body placed .on one side and the other)siege to their city, and when at last they wer: 
parton the other side, after which the sol-junable longer to support themselves against . 
diers marched between, and they imitated ajthe enemy, they set fire to their houses and ° 
real battle bya sham engagement. destroyed themselves, "The conqueror wish- 
XantTuus, or XanTuos, a river of Troas,jed to spare them, but though he offered re- 
in Asia Minor. Itis the same-as the Sca-|wards to his soldiers, if they brought any of 
mander,but, according to Hower, it was called|the Xanthians aliveinto his presence, only 150° 
Xanthus by the gods and Scamander by men.|were saved much against their will. 4fpian. 
(vid. Scamander.) “A river of Lycia; ah-|4—Plut, in Brut. .. - Rea 
ciently called: Sirdes. It was sdcred to Apol-|” XAwTiprs, the wife of Socrates, -remark- 
lo, and fellinto the sea, near Patara.' HYomer.jable for her ill humour: and PERV Me i 
41.6, v. 172.—Virg. Jin. 4, Vv. 143 —Mela, 1,\tion, which are become proyerbial.. Some 
¢..15.——-A. Greek historian of Lydia, who|suppose that the philosopher was acquainted 
wrote anaccount of his country of aie some suithaner moroseness and insolence before he 
fragments remain. Dionys. Hal———A_ king|married her, and that he took her for his w 
of Becotia, who made ag against the ~Athe-|to try his’patience, and inure himself to. 
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malevolent refléctions of mankind. She con-jhim becauséhe was not purified of the blood 
tinually tormented him with herimpertinence;jand death of Iphitus. .Paus.10,c:13, - 
and one day, not satisfied with using the most}, XENGcLEs, a tragic writer, who obtained _ 
bitter invectives, she emptied a vessel of dirty|four times a poetical prize, in a contention in 
water on his head; upon whichthe philoso-|which Euripides was competitor, either’ © 
pher coolly observed, afier thunderthere gene-|through theignorance or by the-bribery of his 
rally falls vain. [** It is very probable,” ob:|judges. “he names.of his tragedies which 
serves Enfield, “‘ that the infirmities of thisjobtained the victory were C&dipus, Lycaon,° 
good woman have been. exaggerated,. and|Bacche, AthamasSatyricus, againstthe Alex- 
that calumny has had some hand in finishing/ander, Palamedes, Trojani, and Sisyphus Sa- . 
her picture ; for Socrates himself, in a dia-|tyricus, of Euripides.. Hisgrandson bore al- 
logue with his son-Lamprocles, allows her|so the name of Xénocles, and excelled in tra- 
many domestic virtues, and we. find her af-|gical compositions. lian. V. H. 2,¢.8.—— 
terwards expressing great affection for her\A: celebrated rhetorician of Adramyttium, 
husband during his imprisonment. She must|Sfrad..13. >. ne 
have’ been as deficient in understanding, as} :XENocRXATES, an ancient philosopher born. 
she was froward in disposition, ifshe had not|/at Chalcedon, and ‘educated in the school af 
profited by the daily lessons, which for twen-|Plato, whose friendship he gained, and whose. 
ty years she received from such a master.”]|approbation he merited. . ‘Though of'a dull 
Elian: V, H-7,¢. 10, 1.9,-c.7, 1, 11, cy 12.—-jand sluggish disposition, he supplied the de-. 
Diog: in Socrat. . {fects of nature. by unwearied: attention and 

Xanrtippus, a Lacedemonian general wholindustry, and, was at last found capable of 
assisted the Carthaginians in the. first Panic|sacceeding in the school of Plato after Speu- 
war. He defeated the Romans, 256 B. C.\sippus, about 339 years before Christ. He 
and took the velebrated Regulus: frisoner,|was remarkable as a disciplinarian, and he 
Such signal services deserved to be rewarded, |requited that his pupils should be acquainted © 
but the Carthaginians looked with envious/ With mathematics before they came under his. 
jealousy upon Xantippus, and he retired to/care, and he even rejected some who had not 
Corinth after he had saved them from des-|the necessary qualification, saying that they 
truction. Some authors support that the/had not yet found the key of philosophy. He’ 
Carthaginians ordered him to be assassinated, |did not only recommend himself to his pu~ 
and his body to be thrown-into the sea, as he|pils by precepts, but more powerfully by ex-. 
was returning homé; while others say thatjample, and since the’ wonderful change he. 
they had prepared a leaky ship’ to convey had made upon the conduct of one of his.au- 
him to Corinth, which he artfully avoided,|ditors, (vid. Polemon,) his company was as 
Liv: 18 and 28, ¢. 43.—Appian. de Pun—— much shunned by the. dissolute and extrava- 
An Athenian general who fought against the|gant, as‘it was courted by the virtuous and the 
Persians at Mycale with. Leotychides. A /benevolent. Philip of Macedon attempted 
statue was erected to his honour in the citidel'to. gain his confidence with. money, but with 
of Athens, He -made some conquests inno success, Alexander in this imitated his 
‘Thrace, and increased the power of Athens. father, and sent some of his friends with 50 
He was father to the celebrated Pericles by talents for the philosopher. They were in- 
Agariste the niece of Clisthenes, who expell- troduced, and supped with Xenocrates.. ‘The 
ed the Pisistratide from Athens. “Paus, 3, repast was sinall, frugal, and elegant, with- 
c. 7, 1.8, c. 52. ——A son of Pericles who dis-|out ostentation. On the morrow, theofficers. 
graced his father by his disobedience, his in- of Alexander wished topay down the 50 ta~ 
gratitude, and his extravagance. He died of Jents, but the philosopher asked them whe- 
the plague in the Peloponnesian war, ‘ Plut, ther they had perceived from the entertain- 

XENARCHUS, a peripatetic philusopher of ment of the preceding day, that lie was not in 
Seleusia, who taught at Alexandria. and-at,want of money: Teil your master, ‘said he, . 
Rome, and was intimate with Augustus, ¢o xcefrhis money, he has more preopile. to. 
Strab.14——A  prator of the Achean league maintgin-than I huve, Yet not to offend the 
who wished to favour the interest of Perseus,/monarch, he accepted a small sum, about the 
king of Macedonia, against the Romans. /200th part of one taleyt. His character was 

XENTADES. a Corinthian ‘who went to buy not less, conspicuous in every other particular, » 
Diogenes the Cynic, whed sold as a slave. He and he has been cited as an instance of virtue, 
asked him what he could’ do? upon which from the following circumstance. ‘The -cour~. 
the Cynic answered, command freemen. ‘This tezan Lais had pledged herself, to forteit am. 
noble answer so pleased Xeniades, that he,immense sam of money if she did not triumph 
gave the Cynic his liberty, andintrusted him over the. virtue of ‘Xenocrates, She tried - 
with the care and education of his children. 'every.art, assumed the most captivating looks, -. 
Diog.— Gell. 2,c..18. ~~ / {and usec the nrost tempting attitudes to gain 

XENIUs, 2 surname given to Jupiter as the the plulosopher, but in vain ; and she declar- 
god of hosfitality. > ae ath ed at last that she had not lost her money, a5 

XENOCLEA, a priestess of Apollo’s temple she had pledged. herself to conquer an human » 
at Delphi, from whom»Hercules extorted an being, not alifeless stone: Though so respect~ © 
oracle by force when she refused to answet jeans admired, . ih ania WAS POOF, - 
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and he was dragged to prison because hejver, before lic proceeded farther he advised 
was unable to pay a small tribute to the state.|him to consult'the oracle of. Apollo. Keno- 
He was delivered from confinement by one of|phon paid due deference to the injunctions of 
his friends, His integrity was so well known|Socrates, but as he was ambitious of glory}and 
that when he appeared in the.court as a wit-jeager to engage in a distant expedition, he 
ness, the judges dispensed with his oath.’ He|hastened with precipitation to Sardis, where 
died B. C. 314, in ‘his 82d'year, after he hadjhe was introduced “to. the prince, and 
presided in-the academy for’above 25 years. jtreated with great attention.’ Inthe army of 
It is said that he fell in the*night with his}|Cyrus, Xenophon shewed that-he was. a true 
head into a bason'of water, and that he wasj|disciple of Socrates, and ‘that he had been 
suffocated. He had written above 60 trea-|educatedin the warlike. city of “Athens. ‘Ay 
tises on, different subjects, all now ‘lost.’ He|ter the decisive battle in the plains of Cunaxa, 
acknowledged no other deity but héaven, andjand ‘the fall of Cyrus, the prudence and 
the seven planets, [or rather. he taught that/vigour of his mind were called into action. 
the heavens are divine and the stars celestial] The ten thousand Greeks: who had followed 
gods ; and that besides these divinities there;the standard of an ambitious prince were 


| 


are terrestrial demons of a middle nature be-|now at the distance ofabove 600 ledgnes from ~ 


tween the gods and man.]° Diog.—Cic. @d|their nativehome, ina country surrounded on 
Aitic. 10,.ep.1, &c.—Pusc, 5, c, 32.—Val.\every side bya victorious enemy, without mo- 
Maz. 2, c. 10.—Lucion. A’ physician’ in}ney, without provisions, and without a leader. 
the age of Nero, not in great esteem. His|Xenophonwas selected from among the of- 
Greek treatise, de alimento ex aquatilibus, is|ticers, to superintend the retreat of his coun- 
best edited by-Franzius, Lips. 8vo. 1774, trymen, and though he was often opposed by 
An excellent painter: ~Plin? 34, c..8. 

_XKNOPHXANES, a Greek philosopher of Co {quence dhd his, activity convinced the Greeks 
lopho:, disciple of Archelaus, B. C. 535.” He|that no general could extricate ‘them from 
wrote si: era! poems andtreatises, and founded|every difficulty better than the disciple of 
a sect which was called the Eleatic, in Sicily.|Secrates. He rose superior to’ danger, and 
Wild: in his opinions aboat astronomy, he|though under continual alarms from ‘the sud-. 


malevolence and envy, yet his persuasive elo- 


supposed that ithe stars were extinguished|den attacks of the Persians, he’was enabled’ 


every morning and rekindled at night; that|to Cross rapid rivers, penetrate through vast 
eclipses were occasioned by the temporary |déserts gain-the tops of mountains, till he 
extinction of the sun ; that the moon,was in {could rest'secure for.a while, and refresh his 
habited, and 18times bigger than the earth’;|tired companions, This ‘celebrated retreat 
and that there were several suns and moons}was at last happily effected, the Greeks re- 
for the convenience of the different climates|turned home. after a march of 1155 parasangs, 
ofthe earth. He further imagined that Godjor leagues, which was performed in 215 days, 
and the world weré theisame, and he crédited|after an absence of 15 months. - The whole 
the eternity of the universe, but his iucohe=|perhaps might now be. forgotten, or at least 
rent opinion about the divinity, raised the in-|but obscurely known, if the great philosopher 
dignation of his countrymen, and-he was ban-/who planned it, had not employed his pen in 
ished. He died very poor when about '100/describing the dangers*which he escaped, and 
years old.  Cic. guest.°4, c. 37, de Div. 1, c.|the difficulties which he surmounted. He was 
3, de Nat. D. 1, c. 11.—Lactant. Liv. Inst.jno sooner returned from Cunaxza, than*he 
Dy. Gr 23.47 4 CRA “f |sought new. honours in following the fortune 
Xewopaitus, a Pythagorean philosopher, |of Agesilaus in Asia, He. enjoyed his confi- - 
_ who lived to his 170th, year, and enjayed all/dence, he fought under his standard, and con- 
his faculties to the last., He wrote upon mu-|quered with him in the Asiatic. provinces, as 
sic, and thence he .was called the -musician.|Wwell as at the battle of Coronza. His fame, 
Lucian. de Macrob—Plin. 7, c. 50. Val.|however, did not escape the aspersions , of 
Max. 8. ¢..\3. a oe tjealousy, he was publicly banished, frony 
_XenOPHON, an Athenian, son of Grylus.JAthens for accompanying Cyrus against his 
celebrated as a general, an historian, and ajbrother, and, being pow without a shome, 
philosopher. In the school of Socrates he re-|he retired to) Scillis, a small town of the 


ceived those instructions and precepts which Elis, im~ the neighbourhood. of ' Olympia. ' 


afterwards so emjnently ‘distinguished him at|In this. solitary retreat, He dedicated. 
the head of an army, in literary solitude, andjhis time to literary pursuits, and as he 
as the prudent father of a family. He was in-|had acquired riches in his Asiatic expedi- 
vited by: Proxenus, oné of his intimate friends,|tions,.he began to adorn and’ variegate ‘by* 
to accompany Cyrus the younger in ah expe-|the hand of art, for his pleasure and en- 
dition against his brother Artaxerxes, king of joyment, the country which surrounded Scil- 
Persia ; but he refused to comply without pre-|lus. He built .a~ small ‘temple to Dia- 
viously consulting his venerable master, and/na, in imitation of that of Ephesus, and’spent 
inquiring into the propriety of such a mea-|part of his time in rural employments, or 
sure.; Socrates strengly opposed. it, and ob-|in hunting in the woods» and mountains. 
served that it might raise the resentment _of|His peaceful occupations, however, were Soon 
his countrymen, as Sparta had made an alli-|disturbed. A war a¥ose between the Lacede- 
ance with the sigs. paeaetiels but, howe-/monians and Elis: the sanctity of Diana's 


» 
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temple, and the venerable age of the philoso-|been killed at the battle of Mantinea. Upon 


pher, who lived in the delightful retreats of|this he tore the garland from his head, but) 


Scillus,. were disregarded, and Xenophon,/when he was.told that his son had died like 
driven by the Elians from his favourite spot,|a Greek, and had given a mortal wound. to 
where he had composed and written’ for the|Epaminondas, the enemy’s general, ‘he re- 
information of posterity;and honour of .his|placed the figvers on his head, and continued 
country, retired to the city of Corinth. In|the:sacrifice, exclaiming that the pleasure he 
this place he died in the 90th year of his age,|derived from the valour of his son, was great- 
359 years before the Christian era. .‘Theler than the grief which his unfortunate death 
works of Xenophon'are numerous. He wroteloccasioned: The best ‘editions of Kenophon 
an account of the expedition of Cyrus, called|are those of Leunclavius, fol, Francof. 1596, 
she Anabasis, and as he had no inconsiderable|of Ernesti, 4 vols, 8vo, Lips. 1763, and the 
share in the enterprise, his descriptions must|Glasgow, edition, 12mo. of the Cyropedia, 
be authentic,-as he was himself an eye-wit-|1767, the expedition of Cyrus 1764, the Me- 
ness. Many, however, have accused him of|rmorabilia 1761, and the history of Greece 
partiality.. He appeared often too tond of ex-|1762, and ‘likewise the edition of Zeunius, 
tolling the virtues of his favourite Cyrus, and|published at Leipsic. in 8yo. iu 6 vols. between 
while he describes with contempt the impru-|the.years 1778 and 1791. [The best editions 
dent operations of the Persians, he does not}now, are that of Weiske, Lips. 1798, 6vols. 
neglect to show. that he was a. native of|8vo,. and. tbat of Schneider, of which there 
Greece. His Cyrofedia, divided into eight/is'a beautiful reprint from the Oxford Cla- 
books, has*given rise to muck criticism, and|rendon press, in 6 vols. 8vo. 1812-17.—Cic. i 
while some warmly maintain -that it -is al Orat/19.—Val, Max. 5, c.10.—Quinzil. 10, 
faithful account of the life and the actions offc: 2—/Alian.V. H. 3, c. 13,'1. 4, c.5.—Diog. 
Cyrus the Great, and declare that jt.,is sup-|in Xenofh.—Smeca——A writer in the be- 
ported by the authority of Scripture ; others} ginning of the fourth century, known ‘by his 
as ‘vehemently deny its ‘authenticity: Ac:}Greek romarice in five books, De Amoribus 
cording to the opinions of Plato and of Cicero,|Anthie Aérocome, published in 8vo. and 4to, 
the Cyropedia of Xenophon.was a'moral|by Cocceius, Lond. 1726, 
romance, and these venerable philosophers] of the emperor Claudius, born in the island 
support, that the historian did, not so much|jof Cos, and said to be descended from the 
write what Cyrus had been, as what every|Asclepiades., He enjoyed the emperor’s fa- 
true good and virtiious monarch ought to be.|vours, and through him. the people: of Cos 
‘His Hellenica were written as a continuation| were exempt from all taxes. e had the 
of the history of Thucydides ;-and in his JZe-| meanness to poison his benefactor. at the in- 
morabilia of Socrates, and in his Apology, helstigation of Agrippina. Yucit. 12, Ann, c. 
has shewn himself, as Valerius Maximus/ob-|61-and 67. <i 
Serves, a perfect master of the philosophy off XeRorrpya, a part of Africa between 
that great man, and he has explained his} Egypt and Cyrene. = ey 
doctrines and moral precepts with all the}. XERxks Ist, succeeded: his father Darius 
success of persuasive eloquence and conscious|on the throne: of Persia, and though but the 
integrity. ‘Chese are the most famous of his|second son of the monarch, he was preferred 
compositions, besides which there are other/to his elder brother Artabazanes. ‘The causes 


small tracts, his eulogium given on Agesilaus, {alleged for this preference. were, that Arta- - 


his economics,on, the duties of. domestic|bazanes was son of Darius when a private 
life, the dialogue entitled Hiero, in which|man, and that Xerxes’ was born after his fa- 
he happily describes and:compares the mise-|ther had been raised on the Persian throne 
ry which attended the tyrant, with the felici-|from Atossa the daughter of Cyrus., Xerxes 
ty of a virtuous prince; a treatise on hunt-|continued the warlike preparations of his 
ing, the symposium. of the philosophers, on|father, and’ added the revolted kingdom ot 
the government of Athens and Sparta, alEgypt tohis extensive possessions. He after- 
treatise on the revenues of Attica, &c. The]wards invaded Europe, aud entered Greece 
‘simplicity and the elegance of Xenophon’s} with an army, which, together with the an- 
diction‘have procured him the name .of the|merous retinue of servants, eunuchs, and wo- 
Athenian muse, and the bee of Greece, and|men, that attended. it, amounted to no less 
they have induced Quintilian to say , that the|than 5,283,220 souls. This multitude, which 


A physician: 


graces dictated his language, and that the/the fidelity of historians has not exaggerated, — 


gai of persuasion dwelt upon his lips.|was stopped at. :hermopyls, by the valour | 


is sentiments, as to the divinity and reli-|of 300 Spartans, under king Leonidas, [A 
gion, vere the same.as those of the venera-|statement of the Grecian forces at Thermo- 
ble Socrates; he ‘stipported’ the immortality|pylx, prior to the battle will be found under 
of the soul, and exhorted his friends to culti-|te. article ap howneny ie) Xerxes, asto- 
vate those virtues which ensure the happiness|nished that such a | windtul of men should 
of mankind, with all the zeal and fervour of ajdare to oppose his progress, ordered some, 
Christian. He has been quoted as an instancelof his soldiers to bring them alive into his 
of tenderness and of resignation to Provi-|presencé, but for*three successive days the 
dence. Ashe was offering a sacrifice, he was}most valiant of the Persian troops were re- 
informed_that Gryllus, his eldest son, ‘had/peatedly defeated nes to execute 
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élie monarchi’s injanctions,”and the -courage| 
ofthe Spartans might perhaps have triumphed 
longer, if'a Trachinian had not led.a-detach- 
ment to the top of the mountain, and suddenly 
fallen upon the rear- of the devoted Leonidas. 
he king himself nearly -erisyed on this-oc- 
casion, and it has been reported, that in the 
night, the desperate Spartans sought, for a 
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™ XY; ‘ 
without a head. » Xerxes has been’ cited as’ 
an instance of humanity, When he review> 
ed his millions from a_ stately throne in) the. 
plains of Asia, he ‘suddenly shed a torrent of 
tears on the recollection “that the multitude 
of men he saw before his eyes, inone’ hun- 
dred years should be no more, His pride 
and insolencé.have been deservedly censured, 


while, the royal tent, which they found de-he ordered chains ‘to be thrown into the sea, 


serted, and wandered ‘through, the Persian 
army, slaughtering thousands before ‘thei. 
The battle of Phermopyle was the beginning 
of the disgrace ‘of Xerxes, the ‘more: he ad- 
vanced, it was to experience new disappoint- 
ments, his fleet was defeated at -Artemisium 
and Salamis, and though he burnt the desert- 
ed city of Athens, and trusted tothe artful in- 
sinuations of Themistocles, yet he found, his 
millions unable to conquer a natién that was 
superior to him in the‘knowledge of war) an 
,Maritime affairs.. Mortified with the ill suc-) 
cess of his expedition, and apprehensive of; 
Imminent danger» in an enemy’s < country, 
Xerxes hastened to Persia, and in 30 days he 


and the waves to be «whipped’ because the 
first bridge he had laid across the Hellespont _ 


had been destroyed. by a storm. He cuta_ 
channel thtough mourt:Athos, and.saw his. 
fleet sail in a place which before” was dry. 
ground: © The very rivers were dried up by 
his army as he advanced towards Greece, 
and the cities which-he entered reduced to 
want and poverty. Herodot. 1 ¢, 183,15. 7; 
c. 2, &ce—Diod. 11.—Strab. 9—#lian. 3, 
VW. H. 25,~Justin. 2, c. 10, &¢—Paus. 3, c. 
4.1.8, ¢. 46.—Lucan. 2,\ v. 672.—-Plut in 
Them. &c.—Val.Max.— Isocrat. in Panath. 


ceeded hisfather Artaxerxes Longimanus on 
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—Seneca. de Const. Sap. 4.——The 2d, suc- 


the throne of Persia, 425.B.C. and was as- 
sassinated in the first year-of his reign by his 
brother Sogdiainus.——A’ painter of Heraclea, 
tion of Ve-~ 


marched over all that territory: which before 
he had passed withso much-pomp and parade 
in the space of six’ months. Mardonius, the 
best of his generals, was.left behind, with an who mailea beautfful represent: 
army of 300,000 men, and the rest that hadjnus, f TSP PS) sie 
survived the ravages of war, of famine, and) X1pHONIA,.a promontory of-Sicily, at the’ 
pestilence, followed their timid monarch intonorth of Syracuse, now Cruce. Strab, 6.——- 
Thrace, wherehis steps were marked by the|Also'a town near'it, now Augusta, 

numerous:birds of prey that hoyered-rouad) Xors, [a city of Egypt, situate in an islan 

hin, and fed upon the dead carcasses of theimthe Phatnetic branch of the Nile, below 
Persians. When he reached the Hellespont, Sebennytus.] » Strad. 17. He ae 
Xerxes’ found the bridge. of* boats: which he! Xuruta, the ancient name of the pla ins of 
had erected there, totally destroyed by the Leontium in Sicily. | Diod, 5.- eres 
storms, and he crossed the straits ina small) XutHus, a son of Hellen, grandson of 
fishing vessel. Restored to his kingdoni and'Deucalion. He came to’ Athens, where she 
safety, he forgot his dangers, his losses and married Creusa, the daughter of king Zrech- 
his defeats, and gave himself up to riot andtheas, by whom he had Achzus and: Ton. 
debauchery... His indolence, and luxurious He retired after the death of his: father-in- 
voluptuousness offended “his subjects, and law. into Achaia, where he died. "According 
Artabanus, the captain of his guards, conspir- to-some, he had ng, children, but adopted Ton, 
ed against him, and murdered him in his bed;the son whom Creusa, before her marriage, 
in the 2ist year ofhis reign, about 464 years had borne to Apollo, [vid. Tones ] .4follod, 
before the Christian era. The personal ac-1, ¢.°7.—Paus. 7, ¢. 1.—Euripid. in on. 2, 


complishinents of Xerxes have’ been . com- sc. 1 
mended: by ancient: authors, and Herodotus 


XYLENOPOLIS, [or, the city of wood,] a’ 
_ observes that there was not one man among town at the/ mouth of the Indus, built by 
the millions of his army, that was equal to Alexander, supposed to be Laheri. Plin. 6, . 
the monarch in comelinéss .or staturé, orc. 23.0 2 Sot.) ie ‘Spal tio, 
that was as worthy, to preside: over a great XynorcHia, an anniversary day observed 
and extensive empire ‘The picture is-finish-at Athens in honour of Minerva, and incom-  « 
ed, and the character of Xerxes completely memoration of the time in which the people 
known, when we hear Justin exclaim, that‘of Attica left their country-seats, and by ads.’ 
the vast armament that invaded Greece was|vice of Theseus, all united in one body. © rt 
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ZABATUS, a river of Assyria, falling intoled by the Romans. Hirt, Af. 91-=C. Nef - 
the Tigris, near which. the ten thousandlin dnnib—Liv. 30, c. 29 —Saliust. de Jug. 
Greeks stopped in their return. [It is|—/or. 3, c. 1.—Zpal. 3, v. 261.—Sirab. 17. 
called Zabatus by, Xenophon, but otherwise|—~—A town of Cappadocia-——Of Mesopo- 
_Zabus ov Zerbis, and traverses a, large. por- |tainia. . eet 
tion of Assyria. It was called Lycus, (Avec:,)| ZaMoLxts,or ZALMOxIS, a slave and dis-. 
_or the wolf, by the Greeks, but it has resumed |ciple of Pythagoras. He accompanied his 
its primitive denomination of Zaé, or, accord. |master in Kgypt, and afterwards. retired into” 
ing to some modern travellers, Zard. Far |the country of the Geta, which had. given 
ther down, another river named ‘Zabus m)-jhin birth. He began to civilize his country-— 
nor, and called’ by. the Macedonians Caprus,|men, and ‘the more easily to gain reputation, — 
(Kaeo, or the boar, is also received by the|he concealed himself for three yearsin a sub- 
‘Tigris, and is now called by the Turks 4/-|terrancous cave, and afterwards made them 
tonson, or the-river of gold] Xenophon. |believe that he was just raised from the 
ZaCYNTHUS, a native of Beotia, who'ac-|dead. [Heroditus, who relates tis fabulous 
companied, Hercules when he went. intojstory.as acommon tradition, gives itno credit, 
Spain to destroy Geryon: At the end of the|but expressly says that so far from being a 
expedition he was intrusted with the care of|Pythagorean, he flourished at a much earlier 
Geryon’s flocks, by the lero, and ordered to|period than Pythagoras... The general testi- 
conduct them to ‘Chebes. As he went on his}movy of the ancieuts furnishes reasons for 
journey, he was bit by 4 serpent, and some |concluding that “Zamolxis wasa ‘Thracian, 
time after died. His companions carried his|\who, at.a very remote period, taught the 
body away, and buried it in an island of the|Scythians the doctrive of the immortality of » 
Ionian sea, which from that time was callec/the soul, and that after his death they paid 
Zacynthus. The island of Zacynthus, now jhim divine honours:. Herodotus. relates that. 
called Zante, is situate at the south of Cepha-|t certain festivals.they chose several persons 
lenia, and at the west of the Peloponnesus. it}hy lot who were to be sent as messengers to 
is about 60 miles in circumference, [and is|Zamolxis; and that they put them:to death 
one of the Ionian islands.}. Liv, 26, c. 24.) y throwing them up into the air, and catch- 
—Plin. 4, c, 12.—Sirab, 2 and 8.—Mela, z,.¢.\ing them as they fell, upon the points of their 
7—Homer. Od. 1, v. 246, k. 9, v..24.—Ovid }.pears.] ~ After death he received divine ho- 
de. Art. Am, 2, v.432.—Paus. 4,-c. 23,—}ucurs. Diod.—Herodot. 4, c. 19, &e. 
Vire. ZEne3, V.270., : ae ae |. ZANCLE, a town of Sicily, or the straits 
“ZaGRauS, a son of Jupiter and Proser |which separate that island from Italy. It re- 
pine, the same as the first Bacchus, of whom |ceived. its name from its harbour appearing 
Cicero speaks.. Some say that’ Jupiter’ ob-jlike a scythe; which was called ¢2;xa in the- 
tained’ Proserpine’s favours in the form of 4 lianguage of the country, or, as ethers say, be- 
serpent in one of the caves of Sicily, where jcause the scythe with which Saturn mutilated 
her mother had concealed-her from his pur-)s father fell there, or because, as Diodorus 
suits, and that from this union Zagreus was|reports, a person named Zanclus had either 
bor." Bai Neh ‘Si built it:or exercised its sovereignty. . Zancle 
‘ZaLEucus, a lawgiver of the Locrians in|fell into the hands of the Samians, 497 years 
Italy, and one of the disciples of Pythagoras, }before the Christian era, and three years after 
550 B. C. He was very humane, and at the|it was recovered by Anexilavs, the Messenian 
same time very austere, and-he attempted to'tyrant of Rhegium, who-gave it the name. of 
enforce his laws more by, inspiring shame than|his native country, and called it Adessana. It 
dread. fie had wisely decreed that a person}was founded as most chronologists. support, 
uilty of adultery shuld lose botli his-eyes. about 1058 years before the Christian era, by 
dis philosophy was called to a trial when hejthe pirates of Cume in Italy, and peopled by 
was informed that his son’was an adulterer.|Samians, lonians, and Chalcidians. , Strad. 6, 
He ordered the law to be executed 3 the peo-|—Diod. 4.— lial 1, v. 662.—Ovid: Fast. 4, v. 
ple interfered, but Seleucus resisted, and ra-|99. Met. 14,-v. 6, l. 15, v- 290 —Paus. 4, ¢..23. 
ther than violate his own institutions,he com-| [ZARanc# or Dranc4, a people of Asia, 
manded one of hisown eyes, and one of those|south-east of Aria, ‘Their capital Proph-_ 
of his son, to be put out. . This made such anjthasia is still called Zarang.] . ba 
impression por the people, that while Zaleu-|  [ZaR1asea BAcrRa, the capital of Bactria, 
cus presided over the Locrians, ho person was|iiow Lalk,]° ERR) a 
again fotmd guilty of adultery. Wal. Max.1,, | Zaina, Alexander, an. impostor who™ 
c. 2, 1. 6, ¢. 5.—Cic. de Leg. 2, c. 6, ad Aitic.| wsurped. the throne of Syria at the instigation 
6, ep. 1.—Alian. V. H. 2, €..37,.1..3,.c/17, 1} of Ptolemy Physcon. : 
13, c. 24.—Strab.6.- * Aa ‘ ZELA, or ZELIA, a town of Pontus, [south- 
ZaMA, or ZAGMA, a town of Numidia, 500}east of Amasea,} where Casardetedted Phar- 
miles [south-west] from Carthage, celebrat-|naces. son of Mithridates. In expressing 
ed for the victory Which Scipio obtained there|this victory m his despatches, the general 
over the great Annibal, B. C. 202.” Metellus|used the words vent, vidi, vict. Suet. C@s. 37. , 
besieged it, and was obliged to retire with|—irt, dlex. 72.——A town of Froas at the 
great loss. After Juba’s death it was destroy-|foot of Ida, 
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ZENO, @ philosopher of Elia or Velia in 
Ttaly, the disciple, or, according to some, the 
adopted son of Parmenides, and the'supposed 
inventor of. dialectic. His opinions about the 
universe, the unity, incomprchensibility, and 
immutability of ail things, were the same 
with those of Xenophanes and the rest of 
the Elatic philosophers, ‘It is said, that he at- 
tempted to deliver his country’ from the ty- 
ranny of Nearchus. His plot was discover- 
ed, and he was exposed to the most excruci-! 
ating torments to reveal the names of “his ac- 
complices, but this he bore with unparalleled 
fortitude, and not to be at last conquered: by 
tortures, he cut off his tongue with his teeth, 
and spit it inte the face of the tyrant. 
Some say that he was pounded alive in’a 
mortar, and that in the midst of his torments; 
he called to Nearchus, as if to reveal some- 
thing of importance ; the tyrant approach- 
him, and Zeno, as if willing to whisper 
to him, caught his ear with his teeth, and) 
bit it off. Cic. Tuse, 2, ¢. 22. de Nat. 
D. 3, ¢. 33:—Diog. in Frag —Val. Max. 3, 
c. 3—Diog. 9.——The founder of \the sect; 
of the stoics born at Citium, in the island 
of Cyprus. The first part of his life was) 
spent in ‘commercial pursuits, but. he was 
soon Called to more elevated employments. 
As he was'returning from Phenicia a storm 
drove his ship on the coast: of Attica, and he! 
was shipwrecked near the Pireus. This mo- 
ment of calamity he regarded ‘as the begin- 
ning of his fame. He entered the house of a 
booksellér, and to’ dissipate his: melancholy| 
reflections he began to’read.’ The book was| 
written by Xenophon, abd the merchant was 
so pleased and captivated by the eloquence! 
and beauties of the philosopher, that. from) 
that time/he renounced thie pursuits of a busy 
life, and applied. himself to the study of philo- 
sophy. Ten years were spent in frequenting 
the school of Crates, and the same numbe 
under Stilpo, Xenocrates, and Polemon. Per- 
fect in every branch of knowledge andimprove- 
ment, from experiénce as well as observation, 
Zeno opened a schoo] at Athens, and soon saw 
himself attended: by the great, the learned, 
and the powerful. His followers were.called 
Stoics, because they received the instructions, 
of the philosopher in the’portico called ¢oa.| 
[vid. Poecile.] He'was so respected curing 
his life-time, that-the Athenians publicly de- 
creed him a brazen statue and a.crown of gold, 
and engravedtheir decree to give it more pub- 
licity on two columns in the academy, and in 
the Lyceum: His life was an example of so- 
berness and .moderation, his manners were 
austere, and tb lis temperance and regulari- 
ty he was indebted for. the continual flow, of 
health which he always enjoyed. After he 
had taught publicly for 48 years he died in 
the 98th year of hisiage, B. C. 264, a stranger 
to diséases, and. never incommoded by a real 
indisposition. He was buricd in that part of 
the city called Ceramicts, where the Athe- 
nians raised him “a monument. The.founder 
of the stoic philosophy shone before his fol- 
800 
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lowers as a pure example of imitation:.” Vir. 
tue he perceived tobe the ultimate end of his 
researches. He wished tolive in the world ag 
if nothing was properly his.own; he loved 
others, and his affections were extended even 
tohis enemies. He felt a pleasure in being: 
kind, benevolent, and attentive, and he foun 
that these sentiments of pleasure were reci-— 
procal. He saw a connection aes: 
ence in the system of the universe, and per- 
ceived that from thence arose the harmony 
of civil society, the tenderness: of parents, and — 
filial gratitude. In the attainment of virtue 
the goods of the mind were to be preferred 
to those’ of the body, and when that point 
was once gained, nothing could equal our 
happiness and perfection, and the stoic could 
view. with indifference health or sickness, 
riches or poverty, pain and pleasure, which 
could neither move nor influence the serenity 
of his mind.. Zeno recommended resignation; 
he knew that. the laws of the universe can; 
not be changed by man, and therefore he 
wished that his disciplesshould not in prayer 
leprecate impending calamities, but rather 
beseech Providence to grant, them | fortitude 
to bear the severest trials. with pleasure and 
due‘resignation to the will ot heaven. An’ar- 
bitrary command over the. passions was one 
of the rules of s‘oicism, to assist our friends 
‘in the hour of calamity was our-duty, but to 
give way.to childish sensations was unbecom- 
ing-our nature.. Pity, therefone; and anger 
were to be banished froin the heart, proprie- 
ty and decorum were to be the guides in every 
thing, and the external actions of sigh eee 
the best ‘indications of their inward feelings, 
their secret inclinations, and their character. 
It was the-duty of the, stoic to’study’ himself; 
in the evening he, was enjoined to review with 
critical accuracy the events of the day, and 
‘to regulate his future conduct with more care, 
and always to find an impartial witness: with- 
in his\own breast. Such were the leading 
characters of the stoic philosophy, whose 
followers were.so illustrious, so perfect, and 
so numerous, and whose effects'were pro: 
ductive of such exemplary virtues in thean- 
nals of the human mind, Zenosin his max- 
ims uséd to say, that with yirtue men could ~ 
live happy under the most pressing calami+ 
ties. He said, that nature had given us two 
ears, and only one month, to tell us that we 
ought to listen more than speak. He com- 
pared those whose actions, were dissonant 
with their professions to the coin of Alexan- 
dria, which. appeared beautiful to the eye, 
though made of the basest metals, He ac- 
knowledged only one God, the soul 4 ol 
universe, which he conceived to be the body, 
and therefore he ‘believed’ that those two to- 
gether united, the soul and the body, formed 
one perfect animal, which was»the god of 
tlie stoics.. Amongst the most illustrious fol- 
lowers of his doctrine, and as the most res> 
pectable writers, may be mentioned, Eipicee 
Cc. 


Cit. Acad. 1, 12. de Nat’ D. 1, ©. 14, 
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tus, Seneca, the emperor Antoninus, & 
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I. 2, ¢. 8 and 24,1. 3, c. 24. fro Mar. de|Palmyra in the night, but Aurelian, who was 


Orat. 32, &c. Hinib—Seneca.— Epictetus.|apprised of her escape, purstied her, and she 
—Arrian.— Elian. V. H. 9, c. 26,—Diog.|was caught as she was crossing the river Eu- 


—An Epicurean philosopher of Sidon,/phrates. She was brought into the presence . 


who numbered among his pupils Cicero,/of Aurelian, [and tried before a tribunal at 
Pomponius Atticus, Cotta, Pompey, &c.|Emesa, Aurelian himself presiding. The 
Cie. de Nat. D. 1, c. 21 and 34. A rhe-|soldiers were clamorous for her death, but 
torician, father to Polemon, who was made|she, ina manner unworthy of her former 
king of Pontus, The son of Polemon, wholfame, saved her own life by throwing the 
was king of Armenia, was also called Zeno.|/blame on her counsellors, especially on Lon- 
Strab. 12.— Tacit. Ann. 2, c.56. A nativelginus, who was in consequence put to death. 
of Lepreos, son of Calliteles, crowned at the|/Zenobia was carried to Rome to grace the 
Olympic games, and honoured with a sta-jemperor’s triumph and was led along in 
tue in the grove of Jupiter at Olympia.jchains of gold. She is said to have almost 
Paus. 6, c. 15. The name of Zeno was/sunk beneaththe weight of jewels with which 
common to some of the Roman emperors on|she was adorned on that occasion.] She was 
the throne of Constantinople, in the 5th and|treated with great humanity, and Aurelian 
6th centuries. gave her large possessions near Tibur, where 
ZENOBiA, a queen of Iberia, wife to Rha-|she was permitted to live the rest of her days 
damistus. She accompanied her husbandjin peace, with all the grandeur and majesty 
when he was banished from his kingdom by|which became a queen of the east, anda 
the Armenians, but as she was unable to fol-| warlike princess. Her children were patro- 
low him far on account of her pregnancy, she|nized by the emperor, and married to per- 
entreated him to murderher. Rhadamistus |sons of the first distinction at Rome. Zenobia 
long hesitated, but feartul of her falling into/has been admired not only for her military 
the hands of his enemy, he obeyed, and threw |abilities, but also for her literary talents. She 
her body into the Araxes. Her clothes kept} was acquainted with every branch of useful 
her up on the surface of the water where/learning, and spoke with fluency the language 
she was found by some shepherds, and as the/of the Egyptians, the Greeks, and the Latins. 
wound was not mortal, her life was preserv-|She composed an abridgement of the history 
ed, and she was carried to Tiridates, who. ac-|of the oriental nations, and of Egypt, which 
knowledged her as queen. Tacit. Ann. 12, c.|was greatly commended by theancients. She 
54, Septimia, a celebrated princess of|received noless honour from the patronage she 
Palmyra, who married Odenatus, whom Gal-|afforded to the celebrated Longinus, who was 
lienus acknowledged as his partner on thelone of her favourites, and who taught her 
Roman throne. After the death of her hus-|the Greek tongue. She has also been prais- 
band, which, according to some authors, she/ed for her great chastity, and her constancy, 
is said to have hastened, Zenobia reigned in|though she betrayed too often her propensi- 
the east as regent of her infant children, who|ties to cruelty and intoxication when in the 
were honoured with the title of Czsars.|midst ofher officers. She fell into the hands 
[uid Odenatus.} She assumed the name of|of Aurelian about the 273d year of the Chris- 
agusta, and she appearedin imperial robes,|tian era. Aur. Vict,—Zos. &c. A town 
and ordered herself to be styled the queen of|of Syria, on the Euphrates. 
theeast, [Her authority wasacknowledged} ZENopORUS, a sculptor in the age of Ne- 
by a large portion of Asia Minor, when|ro. He made a statue of Mercury as also 
Aurelian succeeded to the empire. Envious/a colossus for the emperor, which was 110 
of her power, and determined to dispossess|or 120 feet high, and which was consecrated 
her of some of the rich provinces compre-|to the sun. ‘The head: of this colossus was 
hended in her dominions, he marched at the|some time after broken off by Vespasian, who 
head of a powerful army to Asia. Having|placed there the head ofan Apollo sarround- 
defeated the queen’s general near Antioch, he|ed with seven beams, each of which was 
compelled her to retreat to Emesa. Under|seven feet and a half long. From this famous 
the walls of this city another engagement was|colossus the modern Coliseum, whose ruins 


~ 


fought, in which the emperor was again vic-|are now so much admired at Rome, took its ~ 


torious.] The queen fled to Palmyra, deter-jname, Plin. 34, c. 7. ; : 
mined to support a siege. Aurelian followed| ZeNoDOTUS,a grammarian of Alexandria, 
her, and after he had almost exhausted hisjin the age of Ptolomy Soter, by whom he 
stores, he proposed terms of accommodation,| was appointed to the care of the celebrated 
which were rejected with disdain by the war-}library of Alexandria, Hedied B C. 245. 
like princess, Her hopes of victory, however,| ZEPHYRIvM, a promontory of Magna 
soon vanished, and though she harassed the|Grecia towards the Jonian sea, whence, ca- 
Romans night and day by continual sallies|cording to some, the Locrians are called Epi- 
from the walls, and the working of her mili-|zef/yrii. [vid. Locri.]——-A cape of Crete, 
tary engines, she despaired of success when|now San Zuane. 7 : 
sheheard that the armies which were march-|_ZePHYRUM, Se aie 4 in the island of 
ing to her relief from Armenia, Persia, and|Cyprus, where Venus had a temple built by 
the east, had partly been defeated and part-|Ptolemy Philadelphus, whence she was call- 


ly bribed from her allegiance. She fled from! Zefizyria. It wasin on temple that Arsinoc _ 
5 
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made an offering of her hair to the goddess ofjsion was called Byzacium. Tsidor. 14, 3—~ 


beauty, 
ZEPHYRUS, one of the winds, son of As- 


treus and Aurora, the same as the Mavonius|the principal passage of the river 


Plin. 5, c. 4. 
Zevcma, for. the bridge, the ne of 
u- 


of the Latins. He married a nymph called|phrates, south-west of Edessa, An ancient 


Chloris, or Flora, by whom he had ason éall-|fortress by which 


ed Carpos, Zephyr was said to produce flow- 
ers and fruits by the sweetness of his breath, 
He hada temple at Athens, where he was 
represented as a young man of delicate form. 
with two wings on his. shoulders, and with 
his head covered with ail sorts of flowers. 
He was supposed to be the same as the west 
wind. Hesiod. Theog. 377.—Virg. “En. |, v. 
135, 1. 2, v.417, L. 4, v. 223, &c.— Ovid. Met. 
1, v. 64, 1,15, v. 700,—Propert. 1, el. 16, v. 
34, &c. 

ZERYNTHUS, a town of Samothrace, with 
a cave sacred to Hecate. The epithet of Ze- 
rynthius is applied to Apollo, and also to Ve- 
nus. Ovid. Zrist. 1, el. 9, v. 19.—Liv. 38, c. 
41. 
_ ZETHES, ZETES, or ZETuS, a son of Bo- 
reas, king of Thrace and Orithya, who ac- 
companied, with his brother Calais, the Ar- 
gonauts to Colchis. In Bithynia, the two 
brothers, who are represented with wings, de- 
livered Phineus from the continual persecu- 
tion of the Harpies, and drove these monsters 
as far as the islands called Strophades, where 
at last they were stopped by Iris, who pro- 
mised them that Phineus should no longer be 
tormented by them. They were both killed, 
as some say, by Hercules, during the Argo- 
nautic expedition, and were changed into 


it was commanded, 
1s still called Roum Cala, or the Roman cas- 
tle ;, to which may be added that on the 
opposite shore thereis a place called Zeugme.} 

ZEUS, a name of Jupiter among the 
Greeks, expressive of his being the father of 
mankind, and by whom all things live. [The 
name is commonly derived from the verb 
fam, vivo ; most probably, however, it is of 
oriental origin.] © Diod. 5. 

ZuUxIDAMUS, a king of Sparta, of the 
family of the Proclidz. He was father of Ar- 
chidamus, and grandson of Theopompus, and 
was succeeded by his son Archidamus. Paus. 
52 wh rae 

ZEuxis, a celebrated painter, born at He- 
raclea, which some suppose tobe the Hera- 
clea of Sicily. He flourished about 468 years 
before the Christian era, and was the dis- 
ciple of Apollodorus, and contemporary with 
Parrhasius. In the art of painting he not 
only surpassed all his contemporaries, but 
also his master, and became so sensible, and 
at the same time so proud of the value of his 
pieces, that he refused to sell them, observ- 
ing that no sum of money, however great, 
was sufficient to buy them. [According to 
Quintilian, he is the first artist who under- 
stood the proper management of light’and 
shade, and to have excelled in colouring ; but,’ 


those winds which generally blow 8 or 10|being ambitious of imitating the strength and 


days before the dog-star appears, and are 
called Prodromi-by the Greeks. Their sister 
Cleopatra married Phineus king of Bithynia 
Orftheus. Arg.—Apollod, 1, c. 9,1. 3, c. 15.— 
fiygin. fab. 14.— Ovid. Met. 8, v. 716.—Paus. 
3, ¢. 18.— Val. Flace, 

ZETUus, or ZETHUS, a son of Jupiter and 
Antiope, brother to Amphion. The two bro- 


grandeur of Homer’s manner, he is charged 
with giving unsuitable bulk to.the heads, and 
massiveness to the limbs of his figures. . Not~ 
withstanding, however, these alleged imper- 
fections, he attained distinguished excellence, ] 
His most celebrated paintings were his Jupi- 
ter sitting oma throne, surrounded. by the 
gods ; his Hercules strangling the serpents in’ 


thers were born on mount Citheron, where|the presence of his affrighted parents ; his 
Antiope had fled to avoid the resentment of/modest Penelope ; and his Helen, which was 
her father Nycteus. When they had attained|afterwards placed in the temple of Juno La- 
the years of manhood, they collected a num-jcinia, in Italy. This last piece he had paint- 
ber of their friends to avenge the injuriesjed at the request of the people of Crotona, 
which their mother had suffered from Lycus,{and that he might hot be without a model, 
the successor of Nycteus on the throne of|they sent him the most beautiful of their 
Thebes, and his wife Dirce.. Lycus was put}virgins. |Zeuxis examined their charms, 
to death, and his wife tied to the tail of a wildjand retained five, from whose elegance and 
bull, that dragged her over rocks and preci-|graces united, he conceived in his mind the 
pices till she died. The crown of Thebes|form. of the most perfect woman in the uni- 
was seized by the two brothers, not only as/verse, which his pencil at last executed 
the reward of this victory, but as their inherit -| with wonderful success. His contest with . 
ance, and Zethus surrounded the capital of|Parrhasius is well known dehgeh Parrhasius, } 
his dominions with a strong wall, while his}but though he represented nature in such — 
brother amused himself with playing on his|perfection, and:copied all her beauties with 
lyre. Music and verses were disagreeable|such exactness, he oftenfound himself deceived, 
to Zethus, and according to some, he prevail-|He painted grapes, and formed an idea of the 
ed upon his brother no longer to pursue sojgoodness of his piece from the birds which 
unproductive a study. Hygin. fab. 7—Paus.|came to eat the fruiton the’canvass. But he” 
2, ¢. 6, Kc—Apollod. 3, c. 5 and 10.—Horat.|soon acknowledged that the whole was an ill 
1, ep. 18, v.41. executed piece, as the figure of the man who | 
ZevGIs, [or Zeugitana,] a portion of Afri-|carried the grapes was not. done with suffi-~ 
cain which PRES ae. The other divi-!cient expression to terrify the birds, Accord- 


ZO ZY 


to some, Zeuxis died from laughing at a co-|lities as a lawgiver and a philosopher, and 
mical picture he had made of an old woman.|though many of his doctrines are puerile and 
Cic. de Inv. 2, c. 1—Plut. in Par. &c—|ridiculous, yet his followers are still found in 
Quinn. numbers in the wilds of Persia, and the ex- 

ZINGIS, a promontory of A®thiopia, near|tensive provinces of India. Like Pythagoras, 
the entrance of the Red Sea, [below the Aro-| Zoroaster admitted no visible object of devo- 
mata Promontorinm,] now cape Orfui. _|tion except fire, which he considered as the 

ZoiLvs, a sophist and grammarian of|most proper emblem of a Supreme Being ; 
Amphipolis, B.C. 259. He rendered himself|which doctrines seem to have been preserv- 
known by his severe criticisms on the works|ed by Numa, in the worship and ceremonies 
of Isocrates and Plato, and the poems of Ho-|he instituted in honour of Vesta. According 
mer, for which he received the name of Ho |to some of the moderns, the doctrines, the 
meromastix, or the chastiser of Homer. He/laws, the regulations of this celebrated Bac- 
presented his criticisms to Ptolemy Philadel-jtrian are still extant, and they have been late- 
phus, but they were rejected with indignation, |ly introduced in Europe in a French transla» 
though the author declared that he starved|tion by M. Anguetil. The age of Zoroaster 
for want of bread. Some say that Zoilus waslis so little known, that many speak of two, 
cruelly stoned to death, or exposed on a cross,|three, four, and even six lawgivers of that 
by order of Ptolemy, while others support,Jname. Some authors, who support that two 
that he was burnt alive at Smyrna. The|persons only of this name flourished, describe 
name of Zoiius is generally applied to austere|the first as an astronomer, living in Babylon, 
critics. The works of this unfortunate gram-|2459 years B. C. whilst the era of the other, 
marian are lost. lian. V. H. 11, c. 10.—}who is supposed to have been a native of Per- 
Dionys. Hal.— Ovid. de Rem. Am. 266. |sia, and the restorer of. the religion of the 

Zona, a town of Thrace on the /Zgean| Magi, is fixed 589, and by some 519 years B. 
sea, where the woods are said to have follow-|C. [ According to Hyde, Prideaux, and many 


ed the strains of Orpheus. Mela, 2, c. 2.—jothers of the learned, Zoroaster was the same 


Herodot. with the Zerdusht of the Persians, who was 
ZON ARAS, one of the Byzantine historians,|a great patriarch of the Magi, and lived be- 
whose Greek Annales were edited 2 vols. fol.jtween the beginning of the reign of Cyrus, 
Paris, 1686. and the latter end of that of Darius Hystas- 
ZopyRus, a Persian, son of Megabyzus,|pes. Dr. Warburton, however, censures 
who, to shew his attachment to Darius the|Hyde and Prideaux, for making an early 
son of Hystaspes, while he besieged Babylon,|Bactrian lawgiver, to be a late Persian false 
cut off his ears and nose, and fled to the ene-| prophet ; and says, that this whole story of 
my, telling them that he had received such a}him is a. mere fable, contradicting all learned 
treatment from his royal master because he}antiquity, and supported only by the roman- 
had advised him to raise the siege, as the city|tic relations of late Persian writers under the 
was impregnable. This was credited by the|caliphs.] Justin. 1, c. 1—August de Civ. 
Babylonians, and Zopyrus was appointed] 21, c. 14.—Oros, .—Plin. 7, c. 10, 1. 30, c.1. 
commander of all their forces. When hehad| Zosimus, an officer in the reign of Theo- 
totally gained their confidence, he betrayed] dosius the younger, about the year 410 of the 
the city into the hands of Darius, for which|Christian era. He wrote the history of the 
he was liberally rewarded. The regard of|Roman emperors in Greek, from the age of 
Darius for Zopyrus could never be more|Augustus to the beginning of the 5th centu- 
strongly expressed than in what he used often|ry, of which only the five first books, and the 
to say, that he had rather have Zopyrus not|beginning of the sixth, are extant. In the 
mutilated thantwenty Babylons. Herodot. 3,¢c,|first of these he is very succinct in his ac- 
154,&c.—Plut.in Apoprh, reg. 3.—Justin. 1,c.\count from the time of Augustus to the reign 
10 A physician in theage of Mithridates,|of Diocletian, but in the succeeding he be- 
He gave the monarch a description of an an {comes more diffuse and interesting. His com- 
tidote which would prevail against all sorts/position is written with elegance, but not 
of poisons. The experiment was tried upon|much fidelity, and the author shewed his 
criminals, and succeeded—_—A_ physician] malevolerice against the Christians in his his~- 
in the age of Plutarch——An officer of|tory of Constantine and some of his associ- 
Argos, who cut off the head of Pyrrhus, ates. The best editions of Zosimus are that 
ZOROANDA, a part of Taurus [where thejof Cellarius, 8vo. Jene, 1728, and that of Rei- 
Tigris opened a subterraneous passage. vid.|temier, 8vo. Lips. 1784. \ 
Tigris.) Plin. 6, c. 27. ZosTeERIA, a surname of Minerva. She 
ZOROASTER, an eminent Bactrian philoso-|had two statucs uncer that name in the city 
her, supposed ‘to have lived in the age of|of Thebes in Beotia. The word signified 
Ainge king of Assyria, some time before the |girt, or armed for battle, words synonymous 
Trojan war. According to Justin, he’ firs'}among the ancients. Paus.9,c. 17.—om. 
invented magic, or the doctrines of the Magi,|4/. 2, v. 478, L 11, v. 15. he 
and rendered himself known by his deep and| Zvcuts, a lake to the east of the Syrtis. 
acute researches in philosophy, the origin of| Minor, with a town of the same name, famous 
the world, and the study of astronomy. Helfor a purple dye, and salt-fish. Strab. 17. 


was respected by hiscountrymen for his abi-} Zycta, a are —- Juno, because she 
Ss) 
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" presided over marriage, (a Gevyyus, jungo).' ZYGOP6LIs, a town of Cappodocia, on the — 
Bre is the same as the Pronuba’ of a borders of Colchis.  Straé. BP ia i 
Latins. Pindar.—Polluz. 3, c. 3. '. | ZyeRire, a nation of Libya. } 
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